

ADVERTISEMENTS 




THE SWORD 


The habits of nations may be repressed 

by the sword but never can they 

be broken. In the persuasion of the 
printed word .... not in the brute 

force of arms lies the power to 

control and direct the will of the public. 

Print is the keenest weapon in the 
armoury of modern salesmanship .... 
but it is two-edged. Cheap print des- 
troys the prestige and lowers the sales of 
its sponsor. Only good print, attracting 
immediate attention and inspiring full 
confidence, can overcome competition, cut 
selling costs and steadily increase sales. 


F OR quotations and ideas for catalogues, 
calendars, booklets, folders, leaflets, letterheads, 
etc., write to the Business Manager, 2' he Times 
of India Press, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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strongly bound in cloth, with 74 
beautiful photographs, two maps, and 
attractive coloured dust cover. 151 pp. 
Handy pocket size. Price Hs, 6 from 
booksellers, or Rs. 6-12 V. P. P. from 
‘•The Times of India Press**, Hornby 
Road, Bombay, 


BOOK.. 

OVERLAND 
BY TRAIN 


Are you an ‘armchair traveller’? 
Then you will enjoy every page of 
this account of the Overland Route 
by train from Bombay to London 
via the oilfield and pearling waters 
of Bahrein Island; Basra, ‘Venice 
of the East’, ancient Babylon; 
Baghdad; modern Turkey with 
the girls of Pera in contrast to the 
former odalisques of the old 
Seraglio; golden Tokay, and blue 
Danube .... a dozen countries 
laid bare to your eyes! And if 
you are going on leave this book 
will prove, with its details of fares, 
hotel rates and sco'^es of travel 
tips, more invaluable and more 
interesting than a dozen handbooks. 


FULL OF INTEREST AND BEGUILING INFORMATION ” 


"'For that deservt'ng army of officials, businessmen and soldiers who travel . . . 
hccaui,e they muU . . I have never had the good fortune to encounter one half of 

the interest and beguiling information held together for the first time in this book.” 

___ rr^l P T TfhftvtO'VI. ' ^ 



ADVliKTlShMEN'lb 


\ \ ‘ ^ f f 



The Tast Straw 


Many is the business that has foundered because it 
has tried to minimise its burden of overheads by 
economising ’’ on the most vital factor of modern 
commerce • . • • print. Cheap and shoddy print tells 
the public that the product advertised is cheap and 
shoddy too. Good print, on the other hand, is the 
most effective of all salesmen . . . lightens overhead 
costs by increasing demand . . . sells your goods and 
services wherever it is seen ! Good print is the 
cheapest in the long run .... ask any business man 
who patronizes The Times of India Press (where 
quality and economy go hand in hand). 
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Phases of the Moon — JANUARY 31 Days. 


Nt'W Moon 

. 

2nd, Oh. 28 ‘2m. 

A.U. 

C Last Quarter 



23rd 

Ih. 35 9m. P.M , 

K First Quarter . 


9th, 7h. 42 9m. 

P.M. 









1 

© Full Moon . 

..leth.llh. 23 3in. 

A.M. 


New Moon 



31st 

7h. 4 ‘9m. P.M.. 


Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 












Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. ' 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.Bf. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




II. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

1 H. 

H. 

1 H. 

H. 

D. 

1 










A.M. 

P.M. 



Saturday.. 

1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

0 

42 

6 

38 

6 

0 

29-3 

23 3 1 

Sunday . . 

2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 

7 

23 

6 

50 

0*5 

22 58 ' 

Monday . . 

8 

3 

7 

13 

6 

13 

0 

48 

8 

6 

7 

41 

1 ‘5 

22 58 

Tuesday . . 

4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 

0 

43 

8 

47 

8 

32 

2-5 

22 47 

Wednesday 

6 

5 

7 

13 

6 

16 

0 

44 

9 

25 

9 

23 

3*5 

22 41 

Thursday 

6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

16 

0 

44 

10 

4 

10 

14 

4‘5 

22 34 

Friday . . 

7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

45 

10 

42 

11 

5 

5-5 

22 27 

Saturday . . 

8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

11 20 

PM. 

11 

59 

6*5 

22 19 

Sunday .. 

9 

9 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

0 

1 

A M 

7.5 

22 11 

Monday . . 

10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

0 

45 

0 

55 

8‘5 

22 3 

Tuesday .. 

11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

1 

33 

1 

54 

9*5 

21 64 

Wednesday 

12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

47 

2 

27 

2 

5)5 

10 5 

21 44 

Thursday 

13 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

3 

26 

2 

58 

11*5 

21 85 

Friday . . 

14 

14 

7 

16 

6 

21 

0 

47 

4 

30 

5 

1 

12‘5 

21 24 

Saturday . . 

15 

15 

7 

16 

6 

22 

0 

48 


36 

6 

o 

13*6 

21 14 

Sunday . . 

16 

16 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

6 

41 

6 

69 

14*5 

21 3 

Monday . . 

17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

48 

7 

44 

7 

52 

15*5 

20 61 

Tuesday .. 

18 

18 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

8 

44 

8 

39 

16-5 

20 40 

Wednesday 

19 

19 

7 

16 

6 

25 

0 

49 

9 

41 

9 

24 

17*5 

20 27 

Thursday 

20 

20 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

49 

JO 

38 

10 

5 

! 18*5 

20 15 

Friday . . 

21 

21 

7 

16 

6 

26 

0 

50 

11 

30 

10 

45 

19*5 

20 2 

Saturday.. 

22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

60 



11 

25 

20*5 

19 48 









K M. 

P.M. 



Sunday .. 

23 

23 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

0 

23 

0 

5 

21-5 

19 36 

Monday . . 

24 

24 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

50 

1 

15 

0 

47 

22*5 

19 21 

Tuesday .. 

25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 

2 

6 

1 

SI 

23*5 

19 6 

Wednesday 

26 

26 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 

2 

r,« 

2 

17 

24*5 

18 51 

Thursday 

27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

61 

3 

45 

3 

5 

25*6 

18 36 

Friday . . 

26 

28 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

51 

4 

33 

3 

55 

26*6 

18 21 

Saturday.. 

29 

29 

7 

14 

6 

SO 

0 

52 

5 

20 

4 

45 

27*5 

18 6 

Sunday .. 

30 

30 

7 

14 

6 

81 

0 

52 

6 

4 

5 

36 

28*5 

17 49 

Monday .. 

31 

31 1 

7 

14 

6 

81 

0 

52 

6 

46 

6 

27 

29*5 

17 32 



Phases of the Moon FEBRUARY 28 Days. 


First Quarter . . 


.. 8th, 6h. 2.5in. A.M. 


C Last Quarter 


. . 22nd, Oil. 54 Im. A.M. 


Full Moon .. ..14tli, lOh. 44.4m. P.M. 



Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time 




Moon’s 

Sun's 

Declina- 

f of the W eek. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 

Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. H. 
A.M. 

H. M. 
P.M. 

D. 

S. 

0 9 

esday . . 

1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

7 

26 

7 

19 

0-7 

17 16 

‘dnosday 

2 

33 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

63 

8 

4 

8 

11 

1*7 

16 59 

iirsday 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

» 

53 

8 

43 

9 

2 

2-7 

16 41 

iday . . 

4 

35 

7 

12 

6 

S3 

0 

53 

0 

21 

9 

55 

8-7 

16 24 

turday . . 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

84 

0 

53 

10 

2 

10 

50 

4-7 

16 6 

inday . • 

6 

87 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

10 

44 

11 

47 

5-7 

15 48 

onday . . 

7 

33 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

11 80 

P.M. 

a.m. 

6-7 

15 29 

uesday . . 

S 

39 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

0 

20 

0 

45 

7-7 

16 10 

ednesday 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

86 

0 

53 

1 

16 

1 

46 

8-7 

14 51 

hursday 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

2 

14 

2 

47 

9*7 

14 32 

rlday . . 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

37 

0 

53 

8 

17 

3 

47 

10*7 

14 13 

aturday.. 

12 

43 

7 

9 

6 

37 

0 

53 

4 

20 

4 

44 

11-7 

13 53 

unday .. 

18 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

53 

5 

23 

5 

87 

12*7 

13 33 

fonday . . 

1 

1 14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

88 

0 

53 

6 

25 

6 

26 

13*7 

13 12 

Tuesday .. 

16 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

7 

24 

7 

13 

14*7 

12 52 

iTVednesday 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

89 

0 

53 

8 

21 

7 

56 

15*7 

18 82 

rbursday 

1 17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

58 

0 

1? 

8 

87 

16*7 

12 11 

Friday . . 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

10 

11 

9 

19 

17*7 

11 60 

Saturday.. 

i 19 

60 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

11 

5 

10 

0 

18-7 

1 11 20 

Sunday . . 

1 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

11 

57 

10 

42 

19*7 

1 11 7 

It 

fonday . . 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

A.M. 

11 26 
P.M. 

20*'7 

1 11 46 

pueiday .. 

22 

53 

7 

3 

6 

41 

0 

53 

0 

48 

0 

12 

21*7 

10 24 

Wednesday 

23 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 i 

0 

52 

1 

30 

0 

59 

22-7 

10 2 

phursday 

24 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

2 

27 

1 

47 

28*7 

9 40 

Friday . . 

26 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 

3 

14 

2 

88 

24*7 

9 18 

1 

Saturday.. 

26 

57 

7 

1 

6 

43 

0 

51 

8 

59 

8 

28 

25*7 

8 56 

Sunday 

27 

68 

7 

0 

6 

48 

0 

61 

4 

42 

4 

19 

26*7 

8 33 

HoQday . . 

28 

59 

6 

59 

6 

48 

0 

51 

5 

23 

5 

11 

27-7 

8 11 

1 


e 



Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days. 


New Moon 

|( First Quarter 

.. 2nd, llh. 

. . 9th, 2h. 

9.9m. A.M. 

6 3m. p.M. 

© 

c 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter 

* • 

16th, lOh. 45.1m. 

24th, 6h. 36.0m. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

r>«v of the Week. 

Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

the 

Month. 

the ' 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

p.M. 

1 Moon- 
1 rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

H. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

II. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 


s. 











A.M. 

P.M. 




Tuesday .. 


1 

60 

6 

68 

6 

44 

0 

61 

0 

2 

6 

3 

28 7 

7 

48 

Wednesday 


2 

61 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

6 

41 

6 

56 

0 1 

7 

25 

Thursday 


3 

62 

6 

67 

6 

45 

0 

61 

7 

21 

7 

60 

1*1 

7 

2 

Friday . . 


4 

63 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

61 

8 

2 

8 

45 

21 

6 

89 

Saturday . . 


5 

64 

6 

66 

6 

46 

0 

61 

8 

44 

9 

42 

3-1 

6 

17 

Sunday .. 


6 

65 

6 

65 

6 

46 

0 

50 

9 

29 

10 

41 

4 1 

5 

53 

Monday .. 


7 

66 

6 

64 

6 

47 

0 

60 

JO 

18 

11 

40 

5*1 

6 

30 

Tuesday .. 


8 

67 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

60 

11 

11 



6 1 

5 

7 











I> M. 

A 

M. 




Wednesday 


0 

68 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

60 

0 

8 

0 

41 

7 1 

4 

43 

Thursday 


10 

69 

6 

62 

6 

48 

0 

49 

1 

8 

1 

39 

81 

4 

20 

Friday . . 


n 

70 

6 

61 

6 

48 

0 

49 

2 

9 

o 

36 

9*1 

3 

56 

Saturday . . 


12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

3 

10 

3 

29 

10 1 

8 

33 

Sunday .. 


18 

72 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

49 

4 

11 

4 

18 

11*1 

s 

9 

Monday . . 


14 

73 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

49 

5 

9 

6 

4 

12*1 

2 

46 

Tuesday .. 


16 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

49 

6 

6 

5 

48 

13*1 

2 

22 

Wednesday 


10 

76 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

7 

3 

6 

30 

14*1 

1 

58 

Thursday 


17 

76 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

7 

67 

7 

12 

16*1 

1 

36 

Friday . . 


18 

77 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

8 

52 

7 

53 

16.1 

1 

11 

Saturday 


19 

78 

6 

44 


60 

0 

47 

9 

46 

8 

35 

17*1 

0 

47 

Sunday . . 


20 

79 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

10 

38 

9 

19 

18*1 

0 

23 

Monday . . 


21 

80 

6 

42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

11 

29 

10 

5 

19 1 

0 

1 
















N 

Tuesday .. 


22 

81 

6 

41 

6 

60 

0 

46 



10 

52 

20*1 

0 

24 











A M. 






Wednesday 


23 

82 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

0 

19 

11 

40 

21*1 

0 

47 













P.M. 




Thursday 


24 

83 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

46 

1 

7 

0 

30 

22*1 

1 

11 

Friday . . 


26 

84 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

1 

62 

1 

20 

23*1 

1 

34 

Saturday 


26 

85 

6 

38 

6 

61 

0 

46 

2 

35 

2 

10 

24 1 

1 

67 

Sunday .. 


27 

86 

6 

38 

6 

61 

0 

45 

:i 

17 

3 

1 

25*1 

2 

22 

Monday .. 


28 

87 

6 

87 

6 

52 

0 

46 

3 

67 

3 

53 

26*1 

2 

45 

Tuesday .. 


29 

88 

6 

30 

6 

62 

0 

44 

4 

37 

4 

45 

27*1 

3 

9 

Wednesday 


80 

89 

6 

36 

0 

62 

0 

44 

5 

16 

6 

39 

28*1 

3 

32 

Thursday 


31 

90 

6 

34 

6 

52 

0 

44 

5 

56 

6 

84 

29*1 

3 

56 



Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 

^ I^ew Moon .. .. 1st, Oh. 21.9m. A.M. © Full Moon .. .. 14th, llh. 50 8m. P.M. 

(C T-iast Quarter . . ,,2,31(1, Ih. 44 3m. A.M. 

First Quarter,, ., 7th, 8h, 39.9m. P.M. ^ N(5W Moon .. .. 30th, 1 Oh, 57.6m. A.M. 


1 Day of the Week. 

Day of 

Day of 

I Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Sun’s 

Decima- 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




ri. 

M. 

II 

. M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

D. 


N. 

>• 









A 

.M. 

p 

M. 


• 


. Friday . . 

1 

91 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

6 

39 

7 

81 

0-5 

4 

18 

^ Saturday . . 

2 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

7 

24 

8 

32 

1-5 

4 

42 

Sunday . . 

3 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

8 

13 

9 

33 

2*5 

5 

5 

Monday . . 

4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

63 

0 

42 

9 

C 

10 

34 

3-5 

6 

28 

Tuesday .. 

5 

95 

6 

30 

6 

64 

0 

42 

10 

- 

11 

34 

4-5 

5 

61 

Wednesday 

6 

96 

6 

29 

6 

64 

0 

42 

11 

3 



5 5 

6 

13 











M 

A 

M 




Thursday 

7 

97 

6 

28 

G 

54 

0 

41 

0 

4 

0 

31 

G'6 

6 

36 

Friday . . 

8 

98 

0 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

1 

4 

1 

26 

7 5 

G 

59 

Saturday . 

9 

99 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

2 

4 

2 

15 

8-5 

7 

21 

Sunday .. 

10 

100 

6 

2G 

6 

55 

0 

40 

3 

- 

3 

1 

9' 5 

7 

44 

Monday . . 

11 

101 

6 

OfJ 

6 

55 

0 

40 

3 

:<8 

3 

45 

10-6 

8 

6 

Tuesday . . 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

4 

53 

4 

27 

11-5 

8 

28 

Wednesday 

13 

103 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

40 

.> 

47 

5 

7 

12 5 

8 

50 

I’hursday 

14 

104 

G 

oo 

G 

56 

0 

39 

G 

41 

5 

48 

13- 5 

9 

11 

Friday , . 

15 

105 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

7 

25 

G 

30 

14-5 

9 

23 

Saturday . . 

16 

106 

6 

20 

6 

5C 

0 

39 

8 

27 

7 

12 

15*5 

9 

55 

1 Sunday .. 

17 

107 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

9 

19 

7 

58 

16 5 

10 

16 

1 Monday . . 

18 

108 

G 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

K) 

11 

8 

44 

17-5 

U) 

37 

Tuesday .. 

19 

109 

G 

18 

6 

67 

0 

38 

10 

59 

9 

32 

18-5 

10 

58 

Wednesday 

20 

110 

6 

17 

6 

57 

0 

38 

11 

4G 

10 

22 

19-5 

11 

19 

Thursday 

21 

111 

6 

1C 

6 

57 

0 

38 



11 

12 i 

20-5 

11 

39 










\ 

AI 1 

i*.M. 1 




Friday .. 

22 

112 

6 

15 

6 

58 

0 

37 

0 

30 

0 

1 

21 5 

11 

59 

Saturday . . 

23 

113 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

1 

12 

0 

52 

22*5 

12 

20 

Sunday .. 

24 

114 

6 

14 

C 

58 

0 

37 

1 

51 

1 

43 

23-5 

12 

40 

Monday . . 

25 

115 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

2 

30 

2 

33 

24-5 

12 

59 

Tuesday .. 

26 

116 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

3 

9 

3 

25 

25-5 

13 

19 

Wednesday 

27 

117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

36 

3 

49 

4 

20 

26*5 

18 

89 

Thursday 

28 

118 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

4 

31 

5 

16 

27-5 

13 

56 

T’nday 

29 

119 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

5 

14 

G 

16 

28-5 

14 

17 

Saturday 

SO 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

6 

2 

7 

18 

01 

14 

35 

! 



Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days. 

]) First Quarter .. 7th, 2h. 53 Siu. a.m. | C Last Quarter 22nd, 6h. 5 7m. p.m. 


(S) Full Moon .. 14th, 2h. 8’9m. p.m. j ^ New Moon .. .. 29th, 7h. 29-6m. P.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 




Indian Standard Time. 


on- 

Jt. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Dcclina* 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Me 





H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

In. 

M. 

D. 

N. 











A.M. 

P.M. 


o # 

Sunday .. 


1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

6 55 

8 

20 

1*1 

14 54 

Monday .. 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

7 52 

9 

23 

2-1 

15 12 

Tuesday .. 


3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

8 53 

10 

24 

81 

16 30 

Wednesday 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

9 .55 

11 

21 

4*1 

15 48 

Thursday.. 


.5 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

10 57 



5*1 

16 5 












A.M. 



Friday . 


6 

126 

6 

g 

7 

2 

0 

35 

1 1 .59 

0 

13 

6-1 

16 22 











r.M 





Saturday 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

0 57 

1 

1 

7-1 

16 39 

Sunday . . 


8 

128 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

85 

1 .54 

1 

44 

8-1 

16 55 

Monday . . 


9 

129 

0 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

2 48 

2 

26 

9-1 

17 12 

Tuesday .. 


10 

130 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

3 41 

3 

6 

10- 1 

17 28 

Wednesday 


11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

4 3.5 

3 

46 

11*1 

17 44 

Thursday 


12 

132 

6 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

5 28 

4 

27 

12*1 

17 59 

Friday . . 


13 

133 

6 

6 

7 

5 

0 

35 

6 21 

5 

9 

13*1 

18 14 

Saturday.. 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

7 13 

5 

53 

14-1 

18 29 

Sunday .. 


15 

135 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

8 4 

0 

39 

15'1 

18 43 

Monday .. 


IQ 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

8 .53 

7 

26 

16-1 

18 58 

Tuesday .. 


17 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

9 41 

8 

15 

17-1 

19 11 

Wednesday 


18 

138 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

10 25 

9 

5 

18-1 

19 25 

Thursday 


19 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 i 

11 8 

9 

54 

19-1 

19 38 

Friday . . 


20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

11 48 

10 

44 

20-1 

19 61 

Saturday . . 


21 

141 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 


11 

34 

21-1 ! 

20 4 











! A.M. 

P 

M 



Sunday .. 


22 

142 

« 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

0 20 

0 

25 

22-1 

20 16 

Monday .. 


23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

1 5 

1 

15 

23-1 

20 28 

Tuesday .. 


24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

1 43 

2 

6 

24-1 

20 39 

Wednesday 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

35 

2 22 

3 

0 

25-1 

20 61 

Tiiursday 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

3 4 

3 

57 

26*1 

21 1 

Friday , . 


27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

3 50 

4 

58 

27 1 

21 11 

Saturday . . 

•• 

28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

4 40 

6 

0 

28*1 

21 22 

Sunday .. 

•• 

20 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

5 35 

7 

5 

291 

21 32 

Monday .. 

*. 

30 

160 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

6 36 

8 

8 

0-7 

21 41 

Tuesday 

•• 

81 

161 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

7 40 

9 

9 

1-7 

21 50 



Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


First Quarter 

Q Full Moon . . 

. . .. 5th, lOh. 2* 4m. 

. . 13th, 6h. 17 -Om. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

C 

Last Quarter 

New Moon 

, 


2lst, 7h. 21- 

28th, 2li. 40 

6m. 

Om. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P M. 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon- 

set. 





H. 

K. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

11. 


II. 

M. 

1). 

N. 











A.M 

P.M. 




Wednesday 



152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

8 

44 

10 

5 

2 7 

21 

23 

Thursday 


2 

163 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

9 

48 

10 

56 

3-7 

22 

7 

Friday . . 


3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

10 

50 

11 

42 

4 7 

22 

14 

Saturday . . 


4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

11 

47 



5 7 

22 

22 











V.M. 

A.M. 




Sunday .. 


5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

0 

41 

0 

25 

6-7 

22 

29 

Monday . . 


6 

157 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

1 

38 

1 

7 

7-7 

22 

35 

Tuesday .. 


7 

158 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

2 

31 

1 

47 

8-7 

22 

42 

Wednesday 


8 

150 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

87 

3 

24 

2 

27 

9 7 

22 

48 

Thursday 


9 

100 

0 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

4 

10 

3 

8 

10 7 

22 

53 

Friday . . 


10 

101 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

5 

8 

3 

50 

11-7 

22 

58 

Saturday . . 


11 

162 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

5 

59 

4 

36 

12 7 

23 

3 

Sunday .. 


12 

103 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

0 

49 

5 

23 

13-7 

23 

7 

Monday . . 


13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

7 

37 

6 

11 

14 7 

23 

11 

Tuesday .. 


14 

165 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

8 

23 

7 

0 

15-7 

23 

14 

Wednesday 


15 

100 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

9 

U 

7 

50 

16 7 

28 

17 

Thursday 


IG 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

9 

47 

8 

40 

17*7 

23 

20 

Friday . . 


17 

108 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

10 

20 

9 

29 

18 7 

23 

22 

Saturday 


18 

109 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

11 

4 

10 

19 

19-7 

23 

24 

Sunday .. 


19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

11 

41 

11 

8 

20-7 

23 

25 

Monday .. 


20 

171 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 



11 

58 

21-7 

23 

26 











A.M. 

P M, 




Tuesday .. 


21 

172 

' 6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

0 

18 

0 

50 

22 7 

23 

27 

Wednesday 


22 

173 

0 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

0 

58 

1 

44 

23-7 

23 

27 

Thursday 


23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

40 

2 

41 

24 7 

23 

26 

Friday . . 


24 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

2 

27 

3 

41 

25 7 

23 

26 

Saturday . . 


25 

176 

0 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

3 

IS 

4 

43 

26*7 

23 

25 

Sunday . . 


20 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

4 

10 

5 

47 

27 7 

23 

23 

Monday . . 


27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

5 

18 

6 

49 

28-7 

23 

21 

Tuesday .. 


28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

6 

23 

7 

49 

0-4 

23 

19 

Wednesday 


29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7 

29 

8 

45 

1-4 

23 

16 

Thursday 


30 

181 

0 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

8 

34 

9 

34 

2-4 

23 

13 


Q 



Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 


9 Flffit Quarter . . .. 4th, 7h. 17-Om. p.m. C Last Quarter .. . .20th, 5h. 48*6m. p.m. 

Q) Full Moon . . . . 12th, 8h. 84‘5m. p.M. ^ New Moon . . . .27th, 9h. 23-5in. a.m. 



Day of 

Day of 




Indian Standard Time. 


Moon'E 

Sun's 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

tL 

Year. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

PM. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

nse 

Moon- 

set. 

Af^e at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

n. M. 

A M. 

H. M. 
PM. 

D. 

N. 

0 f 

Friday . . 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

9 

36 

10 21 

3-4 

23 

9 

Saturday.. 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

10 

35 

11 4 

4-4 

23 

5 

Sunday .. 

3 

184 

6 

C 

7 

20 

0 

43 

11 

32 

11 46 

5-4 

23 

1 

Monday . . 

4 

185 

6 

6 

i 7 

20 

0 

43 

0 

26 

A M 

6*4 

22 56 

Tuesday . . 

5 

18(5 

6 

6 

1 7 

20 

0 

43 

1 

19 

0 27 

7-4 

22 51 

Wednesday 

« 

187 

6 

7 

1 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2 

12 

1 8 

8-4 

22 45 

Thursday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

3 

4 

1 50 

9 4 

22 39 

Friday 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

3 

.50 

2 34 

10*4 

22 33 

Saturday . . 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

4 

46 

3 20 

11-4 

22 26 

Sunday .. 

JO 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

rj 

84 

4 7 

12 4 

22 19 

Monday . . 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

6 

21 

4 57 

13 4 

22 12 

Tuesday .. 

12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 


5 

6 47 

14-4 

22 

4 

Wednesday 

18 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 

47 

6 36 

16*4 

21 55 

Thursday 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8 

26 

7 26 

16 4 

21 47 

Friday . . 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 

4 

8 16 

17'4 

21 38 

Saturday . 

16 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 

42 

9 5 

18-4 

21 28 

Sunday . . 

17 

198 

0 

10 

7 

19 1 

0 

45 

10 

19 

9 5 5 

19-4 

21 18 

Monday . . 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 ' 

0 

45 

10 

57 

10 46 

20-4 

21 

8 

Tuesday . . 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 1 

0 

45 

11 

38 

11 37 

P.M. 

21-4 

20 58 

Wednesday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 ' 

0 

45 

A M. 

0 31 

22*4 

20 47 

Thursday 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

0 

20 

1 28 

23 4 

20 36 

Friday . . 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 1 

0 

45 

1 

8 

i) 27 

24-4 

20 24 

Saturday . . 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 1 

0 

45 

2 

1 

3 28 

26-4 

20 J2 

Sunday .. 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2 

59 

4 30 

26*4 

20 

0 

Monday . . 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

4 

O 

5 31 

27-4 

19 48 

Tuesday .. 

26 

207 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

5 

7 

6 28 

28-4 

19 85 

Wednesday 

27 

208 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

6 

12 

7 21 

0-1 

19 21 

Thursday 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

7 

17 

8 10 

1-1 

19 

8 

Friday . . 

20 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

8 

19 

8 57 

2*1 

18 54 

Saturday . . 

SO 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

9 

18 

9 40 

3*1 

18 40 

Sunday • • 

1 

31 

212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

46 

10 

15 

10 23 

4*1 

18 25 



First Quarter 


Phases of the Moon->AUGUST 31 Days. 

.. 3rd, 7h. 29 8ni. A.M. I C Last Quarter .. ..10th, 2h. 0’2m. A.M. 


Q Full Moon .. .. 11th, llh. 26-8m. a.m. | ^ New Moon .. ..26th, 4h. 47-3m. p.M. 



Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 


M. 

M. 

u. M. 
P.M. 

D. 

.N. ^ 

Monday . . 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

i” 

11 

M 

6 

11 

5 

51 

18 11 

Tuesday .. 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

0 

11 

47 

6-1 

17 55 

Wednesday 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

0 

59 

A 

M. 

7*1 

17 40 

Thursday 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

1 

51 

0 

32 

8 1 

17 24 

Friday . . 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

2 

42 

1 

18 

9*1 

17 9 

Saturday . . 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

3 

81 


5 

10-1 

16 52 

Sunday . . 

7 

210 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

4 

18 

2 

53 

11- 1 

16 36 

Monday . . 

8 

220 

« 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

5 

3 

3 

42 

12 1 

16 19 

Tuesday . . 

9 

221 


18 

7 

11 

0 

44 


46 

4 

32 

13'1 

15 2 

Wednesday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

« 

26 

5 

22 

14 1 

15 45 

Thursday 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 


.5 

6 

12 

15*1 

15 27 

Friday . . 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

«4 

7 

43 

7 

2 

1 6 • 1 

15 10 

Saturday.. 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

48 

« 

21 

7 

52 

17 1 

14 51 

Sunday .. 

14 

220 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

8 

58 

8 

43 

18-1 

14 33 

Monday . . 

15 

227 

0 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

9 

38 

9 

84 

19‘J 

14 15 

Tuesday . . . . i 

16 1 

1 

228 

i 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

10 

20 

10 

O'J' 

20-1 

13 50 

Wednesday 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

11 

5 

11 

22 

M. 

18 

21*1 

13 37 

Thursday 

18 

230 

' 6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

42 

11 

55 

0 

22-1 

13 18 

Friday . . 

19 

231 

! 6 

! 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

A 

M 

I 

17 

23-1 

12 59 

Saturday . . 

20 

232 

I 6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

0 

49 

t> 

17 

24*1 

12 39 

Sunday .. 

21 

233 

1 

1 ® 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

1 

47 

3 

16 

25 1 

12 19 

Monday . . 

22 

284 

1 

1 ® 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 


49 

4 

13 

26*1 

11 55 

Tuesday .. 

23 

235 

0 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

3 

52 

."> 

7 

27*1 

11 39 

Wednesday 

24 

236 

6 

22 ^ 

7 

1 

0 

41 

4 

57 

5 

58 

28-1 

11 19 

Thursday 

25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

5 

59 

6 

46 

29-1 

10 58 

Friday . . 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

41 

7 

1 

7 

31 

0*8 

10 38 

Saturday . . 

27 

230 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

8 

0 

8 

14 

1 8 

10 17 

Sunday .. 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

8 

57 

8 

58 

2-8 

9 56 

Monday . . 

20 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

9 

54 

9 

41 

8-8 

9 35 

Tuesday .. 

30 

242 

6 

28 

6 

56 

0 

80 

10 

40 

10 

26 

4*8 

9 18 

Wednesday 

81 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

30 

11 

42 

11 

13 

5*8 

8 62 
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]> First Quarter 

Q Full IMoon 

Phases of the Moon— 

1st, ICh. 68.1m. P.M. 

. 10th, Ih. 38 im. A.k. 

SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

C Last Quarter .. 17th, 

New Moon .. 24th 

8h. 42 

2h. 3 

.Om. A.M< 

6m. A.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Sunrise. Sunset, Moon- 

A.M. P.M. rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

De^na- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. H. 

M. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

M. 

D. 


N. 










P. 

M. 




Q 

, 

Thursday 


1 

244 

6 

23 6 

55 

0 

39 

0 

34 



6-8 

8 

30 












A. 

M. 




Friday . . 


2 

246 

6 

24 6 

54 

0 

39 

1 

25 

0 

0 

7*8 

8 

8 

Saturday . . 


3 

246 

6 

24 6 

63 

0 

38 

2 

13 

0 

47 

8-8 

7 

47 

Sunday .. 

. . 

4 

247 

6 

24 6 

52 

0 

38 

- 

50 

1 

37 

9-8 

7 

25 

Monday .. 


5 

248 

6 

24 6 

51 

0 

38 

3 

43 

2 

26 

10*8 

7 

2 

Tuesday 


6 

249 

6 

25 6 

50 

0 

87 

4 

25 

3 

16 

11-8 

6 

40 

Wednesday 


7 

260 

6 

25 6 

50 

0 

37 

5 

3 

4 

6 

12-8 

6 

19 

Thursday 


8 

251 

6 

25 6 

49 

0 

37 

5 

42 

4 

57 

18-4 

5 

55 

Friday . . 


9 

252 

6 

25 6 

48 

0 

86 

6 

20 

5 

47 

14*8 

5 

33 

Saturday . . 


10 

253 

6 

25 6 

47 

0 

36 

6 

58 

6 

38 

16-8 

5 

10 

Sunday .. 


11 

254 

6 

25 6 

46 

0 

36 

7 

38 

7 

29 

16-8 

4 

47 

Monday .. 


12 

255 

6 

25 6 

45 

0 

85 

8 

20 

8 

22 

17*8 

4 

25 

Tuesday .. 


13 

256 

6 

26 6 

44 

0 

35 

9 

4 

9 

18 

18*8 

4 

2 

Wednesday 


14 

257 

6 

26 6 

43 

0 

35 

9 

52 

10 

14 

19-8 

8 

38 

Thursday 


15 

258 

6 

26 6 

48 

0 

34 

10 

44 

n 

12 

20*8 

3 

16 












P M. 




Friday . . 


16 

259 

6 

26 6 

42 

0 

84 

11 

40 

0 

11 

21*8 

2 

58 

Saturday . . 


17 

260 

6 

26 6 

41 

0 

83 



1 

8 

22-8 

2 

30 










A. 

M. 






Sunday .. 


18 

261 

6 

27 6 

40 

0 

88 

0 

40 

2 

5 

28*8 

2 

6 

Monday . . 

. . 

19 

262 

6 

27 6 

39 

0 

33 

1 

41 

2 

58 

24*8 

1 

48 

Tuesday 


20 

263 

6 

27 6 

88 

0 

82 

2 

42 

3 

49 

25*8 

1 

20 

Wednesday 


21 

264 

6 

27 6 

87 

0 

32 

3 

44 

4 

36 

26*8 

0 

56 

Thursday 


22 

265 

6 

27 6 

36 

0 

82 

4 

44 

5 

22 

27*8 

0 

38 

Friday . . 


23 

266 

6 

27 6 

86 

0 

81 

5 

43 

6 

5 

28*1 

0 

10 

Saturday. . 


24 

267 

6 

27 6 

85 

0 

31 

6 

41 

6 

49 

0*4 

0 

14 

Sunday .. 


25 

268 

6 

28 6 

84 

0 

31 

7 

38 

7 

83 

1*4 

0 

87 

Monday .. 


26 

269 

6 

28 6 

33 

0 

80 

8 

85 

8 

18 

2*4 

I 

0 

Tuesday . . 


27 

270 

6 

28 6 

32 

0 

30 

9 

31 

9 

5 

8*4 

1 

23 

Wednesday 


1 

28 

271 

6 

28 6 

81 

0 

30 

10 

24 

9 

62 

4*4 

1 

47 

Thursday 


29 

272 

6 

29 6 

80; 

0 

29 

i 11 

16 

10 

40 

6*4 

2 

10 










P.M. 






Friday . . 

•• 

80 

273 

6 

29 e 

29 

0 

29 

0 

6 

11 

30 

6*4 

2 

34 



Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 
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First Quarter . . 

1st, 5h. 

16.0m. P.M. 

C La'^t Quarter 

. 1 6th, 2h. 

54.0m. 

P.M. 





^ New Moon 

. 23rd , 2h. 

12.2m. 

P.M. 

© 

Full Moon 

9tli, 3h. 

7.0m. P.M. 

1^ Fust Quarter . . 

31st, Ih. 

14.7m. 

P.M. 



Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’t 












Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

PM. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Af^e at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

IT. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 










p 

M. 




0 / 

Saturday.. 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

0 

53 



7*4 

2 67 











A.M. 



Sunday .. 

2 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

29 

1 

38 

0 

20 

8*4 

3 21 

Monday . . 

3 

276 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

2 

20 

1 

9 

9*4 

3 44 

Tuesday .. 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

3 

0 

1 

59 

10*4 

4 7 

Wednesday 

5 

278 

6 

80 

6 

26 

0 

28 

3 

38 

2 

48 

11-4 

4 80 

Thursday 

6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

28 

4 

17 

3 

39 

12.4 

4 63 

Friday . . 

7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

28 

4 

65 

4 

29 

13-4 

5 16 

Saturday 

8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

23 

0 

27 

5 

35 

5 

21 

14 4 

5 39 

Sunday . . 

9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

27 

6 

17 

6 

14 

15*4 

6 2 

Monday . . 

10 

283 

6 

32 

0 

21 

0 

27 

7 

1 

7 

10 

16.4 

6 25 

Tuesday . . 

11 

284 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

7 

48 

8 

7 

17.4 

6 48 

Wednesday 

12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

27 

8 

40 

9 

5 

18.4 

7 10 

Thursday 

13 

280 

6 

33 

6 

18 

0 

26 

9 

36 

10 

5 

19.4 

7 83 

Friday . . 

14 

287 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

10 

35 

11 

4 

20.4 

7 56 












P. 

M. 



Saturday.. 

15 

288 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

26 

11 

35 

0 

1 

21.4 

8 18 

Sunday .. 

16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

15 

0 

26 



0 

54 

22.4 

8 40 

Monday . . 









A.M. 





17 i 
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0 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

0 

36 

1 

45 

23.4 

9 2 

Tuesday .. 

38 

291 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

25 

1 

36 

2 

32 

24.4 

9 24 

Wednesday 

19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 

25 

2 

35 

3 

17 

25-4 

9 46 

Thursday 

20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

25 

3 

32 

4 

0 

26*4 

10 8 

. Friday . . 

21 

1 294 

G 

35 

6 

11 

0 

24 

4 

29 

4 

43 

27 *4 

10 29 

, Saturday.. 

22 

29.5 

6 

35 

6 

1(1 

!o 

24 

5 

26 

5 

26 

28-4 

10 51 

f Sunday . . 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 

24 

6 

22 

C 

10 

29-4 

11 12 

Monday .. 

24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

7 

18 

C 

55 

0-9 

11 33 
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i 26 

298 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

8 

12 

7 

48 

1*9 

i 11 54 

Wednesday 

26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

7 

0 

23 

9 

5 

8 

31 

2-9 

' 12 16 

j Thursday 

27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

9 

57 

9 

21 

3-9 

12 35 

1 Friday .. 

28 

301 

6 

37 

« 

7 

0 

23 

10 

45 

10 

11 

4*9 

12 65 

1 Saturday . . 

29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

11 

31 

11 

0 

5*9 

1 13 15 

i Sunday.. 

80 

803 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

p. 

0 

M. 

14 

11 

50 

0*9 

13 35 

J Monday 

31 

304 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

23 

0 

55 



7*9 

13 55 
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Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

© Full Moon .. .. 8th, 3h. 53 4m. a.M. j O New Moon .. .. 22nd, 5h. 34*7m. a.M. 
(C Last Quarter .. .. 14th, 9h, 50 Om. p.m. } ^ First Quarter .. 30th, 9h. 29* 4m. a.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

1 Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 
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Noon. 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 





H. 

M, 

H. M. 

H. 

M. 

U. M. 


M. 

D. 

S. 







1 




P.M. 

1 A M. 



Tuesday .. 


1 

305 

6 

38 

8 

6 

0 

22 

1 33 

0 

40 

8'9 

14 14 

Wednesday 


2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

2 12 

1 

29 

9-9 

14 34 

Thursday 


3 

307 

6 

89 

6 

6 

0 

22 

2 50 

2 

19 

10-9 

14 63 

Friday . . 


4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

3 28 

3 

10 

11*9 

15 12 

Saturday. . 


5 

309 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 9 

4 

1 

]2'9 

16 30 

Sunday .. 


6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 52 

4 

56 

13*9 

15 48 

Monday . . 


7 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

5 39 

5 

53 

14*9 

16 6 

Tuesday .. 


8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

6 31 

0 

53 

16*9 

16 24 

Wednesday 


9 

313 

6 

42 

0 

4 

0 

23 

7 27 

7 

54 

16*9 

16 42 

Thursday 


10 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

8 27 

8 

55 

17 9 

16 59 

Friday . . 


11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

9 28 

9 

54 

18*9 

17 16 

Saturday . . 


12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

10 29 

10 

51 

19*9 

17 32 

Sunday .. 


13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

11 30 

11 

43 

20*9 

17 49 

Monday . . 


14 

818 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 


0 31 

21*9 

18 6 

Tuesday .. 


15 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

A AI. 

0 30 

1 

16 

22 9 

18 20 

Wednesday 


16 1 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

1 27 

1 

59 

23*9 

18 36 

Thursday 


17 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 i 

2 23 

2 

41 

24*9 

18 51 

Friday . . 


18 1 

322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

3 18 

3 

23 

25*9 

19 5 

Saturday.. 


19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

4 13 

4 

5 

26*9 

19 20 

Sunday .. 


20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

5 9 

4 

49 

27.9 

19 34 

Monday .. 


21 

325 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

6 3 

5 

36 

28*9 

19 47 

Tuesday .. 


22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

6 56 

6 

23 

0*3 

20 1 

Wednesday 


23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

7 48 

7 

13 

1*3 

20 14 

Thursday 


24 

328 

« 

61 

6 

0 

0 

25 

8 38 

8 

3 

2*3 

20 26 

Friday . . 


25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

9 26 

8 

53 

3*3 

20 38 

Saturday 


26 

330 

6 

62 

6 

0 

0 

25 

10 10 

9 

43 

4*3 

20 50 

Sunday .. 


27 

331 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

10 52 

10 

32 

6*3 

21 1 

Monday .. 


28 

332 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

11 30 

11 

21 

6*3 

21 12 

Tuesday . . 


29 

333 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

P.M. 

0 8 



7*3 

21 23 

Wednesday 


30 

334 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

0 45 

A.M. 

0 9 

8.3 

21 33 


Full Moon 


Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 


..7th, Sh. 52.1 m. P.M* j <81 New Moon .. ..21st, p.m. 

La&t Quarter .. ..14th, 6h. 46.6m. A.M. j First Quarter .. ..30th, 4h. 23 2m. a.m 





1 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun's 


Day of 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

1 










Deciina- 

y of the Week. 
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Month. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S 











P.M. 

A.M. 




ursday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

1 

23 

0 

59 

9*3 

21 

43 

Iday 

2 

336 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

2 

1 

1 

50 

10*3 

21 

53 

turday 

3 

337 

C 

56 

0 

0 

0 

28 

o 

43 

2 

41 

11-3 

22 

1 

inday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

3 

27 

3 

36 

12*3 

22 

10 

mday 

5 

339 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29« 

> 4 

15 

4 

34 

13 3 

22 

18 

lesday 

6 

340 

6 

58 

6 

1 

0 

30 

5 

10 

5 

34 

14 3 

22 

26 

edncsday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

80 

6 

9 

6 

36 

15 3 

22 

33 

lursday 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

7 

12 

7 

38 

16-3 

22 

40 

Iday 

9 

343 

7 

0 

8 

2 

0 

31 

8 

15 

8 

38 

17 3 

22 

46 

.turday 

10 

344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

9 

19 

0 

35 

18*3 

22 

52 

inday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

10 

21 

10 

26 

19*3 

22 

57 

onday 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

82 

11 

21 

11 

14 

20-3 

23 

2 

jesday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 



11 

58 

21-3 

23 

7 









A.M. 

P.M. 




'cdnesday 

14 
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7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

83 

0 

18 

0 

41 

22-3 

23 

11 

liursday 

15 

349 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

1 

15 

1 

23 

23-3 

23 

15 

nday 

16 

350 
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4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

2 

9 

<> 

(> 

24-3 

23 

18 

iturday 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

85 

3 

4 

2 

48 

25-3 

23 

20 

unday 

18 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

3 

58 

3 

32 

26 3 

23 

22 

onday 

10 
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7 

5 

6 
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36 ' 

4 

50 

4 
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27-3 
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24 
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6 

6 
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21 
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7 
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37 

6 
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5 
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23 

26 
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22 

856 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 

7 

21 

6 
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0-5 

23 

27 
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23 
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8 

6 

8 

0 

38 

8 

6 

7 

36 

1-5 
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24 
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9 

0 
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8 

49 

8 

26 
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23 
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unday 

25 

350 

7 

9 

6 

9 
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SO 

9 

29 

9 

15 

3 5 

23 

25 
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26 
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9 

6 

9 
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40 

10 

7 
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4 
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23 

23 

uesday 

27 
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10 
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0 
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4 

10 
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23 

21 

i'^adnesday 

28 
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7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

11 

21 

11 

41 

6-5 

23 

19 

huraday 

20 
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7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

11 
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16 
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30 
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41 
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PREFACE 


T he Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to theliditors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revisioti has been partly 
completed. 


The Time’s of India, Bombay, 
July, 1938. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


ABKARl. — Excise of liquors and drugs. 

Aohhut. — U ntouchable (Hindi) Asuddhar. | 

Aokbaqb Contribution. — C ontribution paid i 
by holders of land irrigated by Government. | 

Adhiraj. — S upreme ruler, over lord, added to i 
"Maharaja,” &c., it means “ paramount ” 

Afsar. — A corruption of the English “ollicer” 

AHIMSA.'-Non violence. 

Ahlutvaha. — N ame of a prinrelv family 
resident at the village of Ahlii, near Lahoie. 

Ain.—A timber tree Terminalia Tomkntosa. 

Akam —Originally, a Sikh devotei*, one of ; 
hand founded by Guru Gov md Singh (m ho died j 
1 708) : now, a member of tlie polltico-rcligjous 
army (dal) of reforming Sikh'^. I 

Akiiara. — A ilindu school of gymnastics. | 

Akhundzada. — S on of a Head Ofliccr. i 

ALIJAH. — Of exalted rank. ; 

ALIGHOL. — Literally a Mahomedau circle. A I 
kind of athletic club formed for purpose', ot ^ 
self-defence. 

Ali Baja. — S c*«'iKing (Lacaidives) j 

AM.— Mango I 

AMIL. — A name given in Sind to educated j 
members of the Ixihana community, a Hindu { 
caste consisting principally ot Itankers, clerl s ' 
and minor oflicials. | 

Amir (corruptly Emir) — A Moharainedan 1 
chief, often also a personal name. j 

Amma. — A goddess, particularly Marlamma, , 
goddess of small-pox, South 1ml la. I 

Anicut. — A dam or weir across a river for, 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. I 


Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman in Beinral, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan, 
(2) Bonce used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Stiictly a 5th or still younger sun 
of aJlajabiitoftenusedotany 8oj\ VDimgerthan 
the heir, whilst it has also groviu into a term 
of addrcss=E8(iuire. 'I’hcre arc, however, one 
or two llajas whose sons are known respectively 
IS — Ist, Kiinwar; 2Tid, Diwan ; 3id, Thakur ; 
Jth, Lai ; 6th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Acaoia Akabioa. 

Bad MASH. — A bad character : a rascal. 

Baor. — T iger or Panther. 

Kaohla. — ( 1) A native boat (Biiggalow), 
(2) The common pond licroii or paddjbiid. 

I5AIIADUK — Lit ‘‘brave’* or ‘‘ wariiiu ”, a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bcstowi'd by Govcmmciit ; added to 
otin-i titles, it increases tbeir liononr but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairaqi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisktum typhoideum; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhsiii. — A revenue oflicer or raagistiate. 

Bakhshish. — Cheri-mcri (or Chiri-miri) Tip. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Bandar. — M onkey. 

Banyan. — A species of flg-tree, Fious 
Benqalensis. 

Bara Siso. — ^S wamp deer, 

Barsat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Barsati. — Farcy (horse’s disease) 


Anjuman. — A communal gathering of Maho-, Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts, 

(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Aphus. — Believed to be a corruption of 1 t ^ 

Alphonse, the name of the best variety oil Batta.— L it. discount and hence allow- 

Bombay mango. i by way of cornponsatlon. 


Aez, Aiizi, Arz-dabut.— W ritten petition. Battak.— D uck. 


Asaf. — A minister. 

Aspiushya. — Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar. — An Incarnation of Vishnu. 
Ayurveda. — Hindu science of Medicine. 

Baba. — I dt. “ Father,” a respectful "Mr.” 
Irish "Your Honour.” 


Bawarchi. — C ook in India, Syn. Mistri, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar. — ( 1 ) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or T5 Egam. — T lie feminine of 
“Navvab” combined in Bhopal as ” Nawab 
Begum.” 

Ber. — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 


Note . — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values : — a either long as the a in* father’ or short as tlie u in * cut,' e as the a 
in 'gain,* f either short as the i in * bib,* or long as the ee in * feel,’ o as the o in * bone,’ u either 
short as the oo in * good,* or long as the oo in * boot,* al as the 1 in * mile,* au as the ou in ’grouse.’ 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree* 
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BES\R— In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar).— 
Woman’s nose-ring. 


BKWAR.— Name in Central Provinces for 
ohiltlng cultivation in Jungles and hill-sides ; 
pyn. taungya, Burma ; jhiini, North-Eastern 
Iiiflln. 


BiiAnoi. — Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the nionth Bhadon. 


Bn AO AT OR Biurta.— A devotee. 
BnAO-RATAT.— System of payment of land 
revenue in kind. 

BUATRANP — Bclatlon or man of same caste 
or community. 


BH AIRA NOT.— Nepotism. 


fill ANOT — Sweeper, scavenger. 

Bmavo. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 

, Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

BiiANWAR.— Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

‘ BHANWARLAL.— Title of heir apparent in some 

: Ihijpnt States. 

f liHARAL.— A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis 
nahura. 

Bharat.— I ndia. 

Biiahata-Varsha.— I ndia. 

Bhrnpi. — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 

RSCULENTUS). 

Buonsle.— N ame of a Maratha dynasty, 
nrirrp. — Title of the ruler of Cooch Behai 
f BiiuoTi — Name of a Baluch tribe. 
BrinsA.— Chaff, for fodder. 

BiiUT. — The spirit of departed persons. 

Bidri. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
In which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
‘named from the town of Bidar, Hyderaliad. 

High A. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the .standard bigha is generally flve-elghths of 
an acre. “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Biiiisuti —Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.” 
Water-carrier (lit. “ man of iicaven ”). 

Biu (Bid). — A grassland — Nort>i India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi 

Black cotton soil.— A dark-coloured soli 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Revenue.— T he chief controlling 
j revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
[ Vinces and Madras. 

Botiua — A sect of Ismalli Shia Musalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat. 


Bor. — S ee Ber, 

Bbinjal. — A vegetable, Solanum Mslon- 
QENa ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bu ND. — Em bankmen t. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 
Also "Monkey.*’ * 

Burj.— -A bastion in a lino of battlements. 
Cadjan. — Palm leaves used for thatch. 
CH4BUK.— A whip. 


Chabutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
I ndia. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
Jiid sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitva. — A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambhar (ohamar).— " Cobbler", " Shoe 
maker.” A caste whose trade is to t.m 
leather. 

CiiAMPAK. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohelia Chabpaoa. 

Cttana — Oram. 

CHANT). — MOon 

Chandt. — (P ron.vifh soft d) Silver; Chandi 
(with palatal and .‘'h ort :i ) — Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bre.ad. 

Cfiaprasi. — A n oideily or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay ; peon, 
Malras. 

Charas. — T he resin of the hemp plant. 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

CnARPAl (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudiib’. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue ofllclal ; at present the term i.« 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chauk, Chowk — A place where four roads 
meet. 

CnAUKiDAR. — The village watchman anil 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Maratbas In subject terri- 
tories. 

Ciiavri (Chord Gujarati).— V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah. — ^H unting leopard. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts oi 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

CuiiArRAPATi. — One of sniaeient dignity 
to liave all umbrella carried o\er him. 

Chhatri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chief Commissioner. — The administrate e 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chikor. — A kind of partridge, Caggabis 

OHUCAR, 

Chiku. — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodillu idiim of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar. — A plane tree, Platanus orien 

TALIS. 

CuiNKARA.— The Indian gazelle, Gazrlal 
I PENNETTI, often called ‘ravine deer.' 
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Chital. — The npotted deer, Cervub axis. ( Darbar. — ( l) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
CHOBDAR.— -Mace bearer whose business is to j peclally one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions, j «mnce (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Cholam. — Name in Southern India for the i Darbah. A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum ; syn. I a saint. 

jowar. I Dhurrie. — A rug or carpet, nsuaily of 

Choli. — A kind of short bodice worn by | cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Women. Darkhast. — A tender or application to rent 

land. 


Chowrie. — ^F ly-whisk. 

Chunam, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

Circle. — The area in charge of — ( 1 ) A Con- 
servator of Forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; <.‘l) A h u pen nton ding 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil surgeon. — The ofliccr in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable. — An offence for which tlie ciil- 
pnt can be arrested by the pohct^ without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Dombay, Madras, etc. Syn. j 
Deputy Commissioner. j 

Commissioner. — (l) The oinccr in charge | 
of a Division or group of Districts ; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Htuinps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kumiian.'a hi'dge. 

Conservator.— -The Supervising Offictr in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — Cotton yarns are described as 20’s, 
80*8, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op Wards. — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Chore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dada. — L it.** grandfather ” (paternal); anj 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a ** hooli- 
gan boss.** 

Dafpadar. — A non-commissioned native 

officer In the army or police. 

Daftar. — O ffice records. 

Daftari. — Eecord -keeper . 


Darogha. — The title of officials In various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

DAliPTRN.--Lit. “ Sight ” To go to a L raple 
to g.'t a sight of th(‘ idol i.s to inakt* “ darshaii 
Also usi'd 111 c.as(‘ of great or holy personages. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturt. — C ustomary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat.— S tate. 

Deb. — A Brahmlnical priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Cedrus Lebani or 0 . 
Deodar A. 

Deputy Commissioner.— The Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.— a 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dera. — T ent in N. India. 

Derasar. — J ain Timple. 

Dbsai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — (1) Native country; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Desh-bharta. — P atriot. 

DEsni. — Indigenous, opposed to bideshi, 
foreign. 

Dbshmukh. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 


Desh-Sevik A. —S ervant (Fern ) of the country; 
, . ■ Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 

Dah or DAO.— a cutting Instrument wjfb | movement, 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, | a 

Assam and Burma. dbva. a aeity. 

DAK(dawk).— A stage on a stagecoach route. L temple or 

Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bui.galow ! Maharashtra. 

maintained at such stages in days before roil-i Devasthan — Land assigned for the upkeep 

of a temple or other religious foundation. 


ways came. 

Dakaiti, Dagoity. — ^Bobbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal. — (Pron. with dental d and short a) 
**Army,” hence any disciplined body, e.g,, 
A kali Dal, Seva Dal. 

DAL. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one*fortietb of a 

rupee. 


Dewan. — A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with** Sardar” under which 
see other equivalents. The term Is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butea frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay ; Clihiul, Central India ; ** Kha- 
khro ” in Gujarat and Katliiawar. 
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Dhamni - A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
bv bullocks. 

Dharala. — K oli, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

Dharma.— K cligion (Hindu). , 

Dharmsala. — A charitable Institution pro- j 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatura. — A stupefying drug, Datura 

AFSTUOSA. 

DiiEi) — -A large untouchable caste in Gujarat. ' 
e()rresr»on(lmg to Mahar in Mahaiashtra and ; 
Iloley.i In Karnatak. | 

Dhenku. — Name in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 
Diiom — A washerman. 

DiioTi. — The loincloth worn by men. i 

Din. — Hehgion (Mahomedan). ! 

District. — The most important adralnis- ! 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
nommissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Cionservator of Forests, usually eorres- 
jionding with a (revenue) District ; (ID the area 
under a Superintendent of-»Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

I Diwan (Sikh). — C ommunal Gathering. 

Diwalt — The lamp festival of Hindus. 

Diwani. — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
• rration; now used generally in Northern 
Jndla of civil justice and Courts. 

Doab. — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially tliat between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dom. — -U ntouchablo caste in Northern India 
> Drcq — A hill-fort, Mysore. 

I Dry crop. — A crop grown without artiflciul 
^Irrigation. 

[ Dry rate. — The rate of revenue for unirrl- 
Igated land. 

1 Dun. — (P ron. ‘*doon*’) A valley. Northern 
Hndla. 

\ Eke A. — A small two- wheeled convey ancp 
[drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

I Elciii, Elacui. — C ardamom. 

]'i liCHi ( Turk .) — Amhassa d or . 

ETiAYA Pa.ta — M'itlc given to the heir of the 
Maliaraja of 'J’ravancore orCocliin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir — Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also. 

Famine insurance Grant.— An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman.— A n imperial (Mughal) order or! 
grant. 

Farzani)— L it. means “child” with the de- ' 
fining words added Bueh as “Farzand-e-dilband” j 
in the case of several Indian Princes it means i 
beloved, favourite, etc. 1 


Farzandari or Fazandari. — A kind of land 
j tenure in Bombay City. 

I Fasm. — E ra (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
minus 572-3. 

Fateh. — V ictory.” 

Fatrii Janq. — “V ictorious in Battle” (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — J udicial decree or written opinion 
ot a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faujdari. — llclating to a ciiminal court, 
criminal j)roceedings. 

Faujuari. — U nder native rule, the area under 
a Faiijdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates ' Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner — T he chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fitton Gari. — A phajton, Bombay. Derived 
from the Knglibh. 

Gaddi, Gadi — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Oaekwar (sometimes Giitcowar). — T itle 
«’ith“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow- 
herd,” I e., the protector of t>ie sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with “ HolKar” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic ii>pel- 
lation and consequeutlv regarded as a utle. 
Thus, a Prince becomes Gaekwar ” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; “ HolKar,” to that 
of Indore and “ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. 

(All these are suruami's of which Gaekwar and 
Shiude an quite common among Mara thus — and 
even ^lahars). 

Ganja — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. CANNABIS SATIVA, 

, used for smoking. 

Gaur. — W ild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 
Bos GAURUS. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle, Bos pron- 
FALis, domesticated on the North-East Fron 
tier ; syn. mithan 

Ghadr. — M utiny, Bevolution. 

(rHARUiE (Qaiu). — A Carriage, cait. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a rivei, 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank , 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on tin. condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghatsi, Bengal. 

GHAZI. — One who engaged in “ Gliaz\ ,” a holy 
War, t c., against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gingelly. — S ee Til. 

GODOWN — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
“ gad.ang.” 

GOPI. — Cowherd giil. The dance of ihe 
youthful Krishna with the Gopls is a favouiUe 
subject of iiaintiugs. 
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Gopuram. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswaml. — A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. < 
one who restrains his passions. | 

Gosha. — N ame In Southern India for * parda j 
women ; * lit. tlie word ** Gosha ** means comer i 
or seclusion : “ one who sits in '* is tJie raeanin" 
of the word *' Nushin ” whicli is iisunlly added 1 -<j 
“ Gosha ” and “ Parda ” e.g.^ Goshunashiii 
Pardanashln. < 

Gram. — A kind of pea, Cicer arietinum. 
In Southern India the pulse Dolichos bifloru& 
18 known as horse gram. 

Grantha-Saheb.— S ikh holy book. 

Gunj — The red seed with a black ‘ eye ’ of 
A BRUS Precatorius, a common wild creepi i 
used as the olficial weight for minute quantities ^ 
of opium QOth of a Tola. 

Gtjp, or Gup Sii up. — T ittle tattle. i 

Gur, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gurai. — A Himalayan goat antelope Cema 
qoral. 

Ghrdwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru. — ( l) A Hindu religious preceptor ; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Habsiii. — Literally an Abyssinian. Now a 
term for anyone whoso comiilcxion is particularlj 
dark. 

Haditii. — (commonly pronounced “ Hadis 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hapiz. — Guardian, one who lias Quran by 
heart. 

Haj. — Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Haj\m, Hajjam. — A harbor. 

Hajii. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. Ho is entitled to dye liis beard red. | 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the j 
Mahomedan system of medicine. I 

Hakim (with long a). — Governor, ruler. | 

HALAI — Lawful (from Islam jioint of view). 
Used of meat of animal cereraouioiisly slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, cf. 
“ Jhatka 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hali. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal. — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq.—A right. 

HarIJAN — U ntouchables The term origi- 
nally means “ the people of God According to 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did not care for the 
description of “ untouchable ”, and it was 
copied from the example ol a poet of Gujarat. 

Hejira (Hijrah)— T he era dating from the 
aight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th,e22 A.l>. 

HRBR.A Lal. — A Hindu name (‘ Hira ’ is 
diamond and * Lal * is ruby.) 

HiLSA. — A kind ol Qsh, Clttpea ilisha. 

HOONDI, Hundi , — k draft (banking). 

IIOLKAR.— See“ Gaekwar.** 
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Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 

Hitkka^ Hookah. — T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Hukm — An order. 

Hundi. — A bill of exchange. 

IDGAH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festwals 
known as the Id., etc. 

ILAKHE. — A department. (Tl.akha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam — Tiie layman who le.-ids the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahorip'dan. 

INAM. — Lit. * reward.* Hence land held 
revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthan, Saranjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal.— a channel taken off 
from a river at a eomparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
Hood. 

IzzAT. — Prestige. 

Jack Fruit — F ruit of Artooarpus Inte- 
GRi KOLIA, vcr. Phan AS. 

Jaqqert, jagri. — Name in Sonthern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jaoir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land hel<l by a Jaglrdar. 

•Tah. — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
biglicst class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

JAM (Simlhi or Baluch).- Chief. Also th(' 
Jam of Nawaiiagar. 

Jamabandi. — T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

Jamadar. — A native oincer in the army or 
police. 

Janqama. — A Lingayat priest. 

Japti, — D istraint; attachment: corrupt of 
“ Zabti.” 

Jatha. — A n a.ssociution. 

Jatea. — P ony-cart, South India. 

1 Jazieat-ul-AHAb. — T he Sacred Island of 
j Arabia, Including all the countries which coii- 
' fain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
i P.ilestine .Hid Mesopotamia, 
j Jhatka — “ Stroke ", used of meat of .aniir.il 
j slaughtered wuth a stioko as opposed to 
I " Halal ’*. s. V. 

I JHIL. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
I India ; syn. bii. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal 
mans. 

JliiGA — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JoGi. (Yogi). — A Hindu ascetic. 

.Toshi. — V illage astrologer. 

JoWAR. — The l.arge millet, a very common 
fowl-grain, Andropogon Sorghum,' or Sorg- 
hum YULGARB ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JuDi. — A revenue term m S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial Commissioner.— A n officer exercis- 
ing the functioDR of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 
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Kachcha. — Unripe, mud built, Inferior. 
Kaohbri, kachahrl.— An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

KAdab, karbl. — The stalk of jowari o.) — 

a valuable fodder. 

Kafir. — ^T nfldcl, applied by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims 

Kajit, kashew.—Thc nut of Anaoardium 1 
OCCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 
Eaeab. — T he barking deer, Cervuius munt* 

JAO. 

TvAKRi. — Cucumber. 

Kalar, kaliar. — Barren land cov(Ted wilh 
salt or alkaline efflerescences, A^ortliern India, j 

Kalu— ( short a). 

Kali. — P opular goddess consort 1 

of Shiva. Wlonga). 

Kali,— Black soil. J 

K ALIM A. — Tlie Maliomcdan Confession of faith 
Kamarband, Cummerbund. — A walstcloth, or 

belt. 

Katiat. — T he wall of a large tent. ** Kanat " 
(in Persia) — Underground Canal. 

Kanqar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
.carried by persona in Kashmir to keep them- 
y selves warm. 

Kankar. — Nodular limestone, used for iiietal- 
|Hng roads, as building stones or for i»repaia1iou 
|of lime. 

Kans. — A coarse grass which spreads and 
iprevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
|Sni’(’HAl!UM SPONTANETTM. 

K'anungo. — A 11 evenue Inspector. , 

Kapas. — Cotton. I 

Karait. — A very venomous snake. Bun- ■ 
|BARUS OANDIDUS Or OAERULBUfl. | 

Karrhari — A manager. Also Dewan in ! 
yinallor States in Maharashtra and Gujarat- 


Khaiasi. — A native hreman, sailor, aitll- 
leiyman, or tent-pitcher- 

Khalsa. — L it. ‘ pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
Jilly to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc.. 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

Khan. — O riginally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is verv frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

KhandI, candy, A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, eiiuivalcnt to 20 mds. 
Khansama.— A butler. 

Kharab. — A lso “ Kharaba." In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncnlti vablc la left unassessed. 

KilARGOSii.—Hare. 

Kharif. — A ny crops sown just before oi 
during the main 8. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — L ocal levies of foot so’ lierR, 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kub-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in ..loorwaya and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Squar- 
ROSUS. 

Khedda, kheda.— -A stockade Into which 
wild elephants arc driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHlCHADIjkejjeree. — A dish of cooked rice and 
other in gredii'nts, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with lish. 

Khilat. — A robe of honour. 

Kiiutba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 


KAiiKZ.-~(Perbian ‘ICanat’.) Underground' general and for the reigning sov- 

|uniiel8 near the skirls of niJls, by which water i particular. 

^gradually led to the surface for irrigation, | Khwaja. — A Persian word for "master,” 
«?specialJy In Baluchistan. l jometimes a name. 


Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Karma.— -T he doctrine that existence is 
onditloned by the sum of the good and evil 
p’tions in past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwari. 

Kartoos. — A partridge. 

Kas — T he five “ Kas " wliicli denote tlio Sikh 
Jvw, the uncut hair; Kar/ifi, the shoit 
urawers Kam, the iron bangle; Kirpnn, tlie 


Kincob, karakhwab. — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or sliver. 

IviRPAN. — A Sikh religious emblem; a sword. 
Kisan. — A griculturist, used in North India 
j " Ryot” in Maharashtia, etc. 

Kodali Also " Kudali”. — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging ; 

, syn. inamuti, Southern India. 

, - ' Konkan — T he narrow strip of lowland bc- 

pteel knife ; and Kail, 7/m, the comb. 

Kasai. — a butcher. 

Kazi.— B etter written qazx — Under unuvc - - - — - 

juic, a judge administering Mahoinedan law ' between the kos-iiiinars or imlcs^ones 

Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 

between Mahoincdans and performs other func- 1 ^ miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 

tions, but has no powers conferred by law leathern water-Ilft drawn by bullocks in 

KiiARtTA T 1 - . ’ Gujarat and Kathiawai. 

J.I — -Jjptter from an Indian Prince to > -r. 

the Governor-General. ” — Battlements. 

Khabaedar.— B eware. I Kothi.— A large house. 

. Kotwai. — T he head of the police in a town, 

wnvATi Ik -Cotton cloth band- under native rule. The term is still used in 

enxrom hand-spun yarn. ' Hyderabad and other parts of India. 


I f ween the Western ghats and th^ sea. 

^ Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
native estimated at about two imles. The 
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Kotwali. — T l»e chief police atatios In 
headquarters town. 

Kuoha bandi- 
across a lane. 


“A barrier or gateway erected I 


Kttpr. — I nfidelity, unbeliet in the Quran and 1 
the Prophet. ' 

Kplearni. — S ee Patwari. [ 

Kumbhambla. — T he groat fair at Hardwar, j 
BO called because when It is held every 12 year i 
Jupiter and Sun are in the Jjign Kumbha*?,; 
(Aquarius). j 

Ktjmbhar. — (M.) A potter. U-“ Kumhar.** I 

Kuvbi. — A n agriculturist (Kanbi la Guiaral 
Eurini m N. India ) * I 

ICrNWAP. OR Kumar. — T he heir of a Paja ' 
( Every son of any chief inGiijarat and Kathiawar) | 

Kuran — A big grass laud growing grass ill ; 
for cutting. i 

KusnTi (UI.Kusti (M).— Wrestling. | 

Ktari. — L and embanked to hold water for ; 
rice cultivation. i 

KYAtJNa. — A Buddhist monastery, which 1 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal. — A younger son of a Baja (strictly a ' 
4tli son, but see under “ Hahn ”). i 

Lambardar. — T he representative of the eo 
sharers la a zainindari village, Northern India 

Langur.— A large monkey, Semnopithbou.^ 1 

BNTBLLU8. 

Lascar, correct lashkar.— (1) an army, (2) in ' 
English usag< an Indian sailor. 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. “ Lat ** Ftindus 
tani corruption of “ I.ord ” e ff , “ I'.ara L.it”, 
— Viceroy, “ Jaiigi Lat ” — Commander m-Chicf, , 
“ Chhota Lat ” Governor. j 

Latbrite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used tor buildings and , 
making roads ; also probably valuable for tlie ! 
production of aluminium. Laterite p^O'luce^ ' 
a deep brichord soil. | 

Lingam. — T he phallic emblem, worshipped ; 
as the representative of Shiva. i 

Litchi. — A fruit tree grown in North India ; 

(LITCHI OHINENSIS). j 

Lokamanya. — (L it.) Esteemed of the i)Cople. ' 
\ national hero. 

Lokrndra op. Lokinpra.— “ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiets of Dholpur and 
Datia. j 

Longyi. — A waistcloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 1 

LUNGI, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti)' 
simply wound round tlie wmist. 

Madrasa. — A school especially one for the! 
higher Instruction of Manomedaiis. 

Mahajan. — T he guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsheth (a. v.). 


Mahal. — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.g., right to catch cle- 
phauts, or to take atone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharua. — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
among the UindiiR, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred bv Government. It has several 
variations as under “Baja ” with the addition of 
Matiaraj Bana: its leminine is Maharani 
(MAHA= great). 

Maharaj Kumar. — S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the Iimiiations of 
the fiesh and the world. 

Mah amaiiopauhyaya — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskritic lore. 

Mahsbbr, mahaslr. — A large carp. Babpus- 
vor (lit. ' the big-headed '). 

Mahua. — A tree, Bassia latifolia, pro- 
ducing fiowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maiiurat. — T he, propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an imj)ortant undertaking. 

The woid in Sanskrit and Mfnathi is 
'‘MiiJiiirta” , in Gujarati “ Munat'’ or‘'M;iiuiaf.” 

Maidan. — An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maina. — A bird. 

Major works. — Irrigation works for which 
leparato accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
md interc'.t. 

Majur. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — An elementary Mahomedan school. 

Malguzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
•ipplicd la the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held i o ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Marta. — L icciue, monopoly. 

Mart AD AR. — A Uceucee, monopolist. 

Mali. — A gardener. 

Malir. — Master, proprietor. 

Mamlatdar (Mar. “ Mamle(lar.”).~The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties aie both executive and magisterial - 
syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangosteen. — T he fruit of Gakcinia Mangos 

TANA. 

Mari. — ABaliicli tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markuor.— A wild goat in North-Western 
India, Capra falconbri. 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 
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Masnad. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
ncdan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventional estahliah- 
tncTit. 

Maulana.— a Maliomedan skilled in Arabic 
lud religious knowledge. 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
aw 

Maund, ver. Man.— A weight varying in 
Llifferent localities. The By. maund is 80 lbs. 

Maya — Sanskrit terra for " cosmic illusion ” 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

AlEHEiiOr Mahal — A palace. 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

Mian. — T itle of the son of a Hajpiit Kawab 
re^eml)ling the Scottish “ Master.” 

MiHRAB. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

MiwuAR. — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MiNAR. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
eases, of capital. 

Mir- -A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of tiie Chiefs of Sind. 

Mikza. — If prefixed, “ Mi ” or “ Esquire.” 

Mofctssil — See Muffassal. 

Mistri — ( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mohttr. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
w >rth about lls. 16. 

MoleSALAM — A class of land holding Bajpiit 
Miisalinans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs 

Mono, Moung, or Maung (Arakanese) — 
Leader. 

Mora.— S tool. 

Monsoon — Lit. Season, and specificall> 
(1) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Jiorthward 
extcrifcion of the S. E trades, wliich in the Nor- 
thern Siiinraer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused bv the cxc<>hsiV(‘ heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
iireas of Central Asia, giving rain in India onl\ 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of tlie Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

Moflvi or Matjlvi. — A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 

Mudaliyar or Mud-liar.— A personal 
proper name, but impljiug “ steward of the 
lands.” 

Muezzin — Person employed to sound the 
Mahomudan call to prayer. 

Muffassal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
® pwtrlct. Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). 

Mujawar. — Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially Saint’s tomb. 


Mujtahid. — Lii, One who wages war against 
iiifldelB. Learned Maliomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Maliomedan sacred places 
ui some parts. 

Mukadam. — C hief, leader ; iu Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a mercliant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtlar).— (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear iu court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf ol 
another pt^rson. 

Mukhtiarkar.— The officer in charge of a 
taliika, Smd, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘ri'lcase.’ — I he perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
file individual soul into the world soul, syii. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

MuMrAZ-ui)-i>AULA. — Distinguished In the 
■itate. Mulk, m the c(<untry. 

Mung, mug. — A pulse, Phaseoluh radia 
T us : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj — (1) A tall grass (Saocharum mun.ta) 
111 North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Biahmaii sncri'd threail woni ; (l) In 
Maharashtia “munj” means the thuad 
ciTcmony. 

Munshj — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secietary or writer. 

Munsif. — Judge of the lowi’st Court with 
< ivil jurisdiction. 

Murli (Dev ad AST) —a girl dedicated to a 
God 01 temple. 

Murum, moorum. — Gravel and earth used 
tor metalling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (jilural Momiu m 
— Tlie names by W'hich M.ihomedaiiP describe 
theinselvo,-,. “Momiii’’ is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadaiis iii Gujarat; 
also called ” Miimnas.” 

Myowun. — “ Mr. ” 

Nachani, Nagu— S ee Ragi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana. - a i)la(ewlH>rr 
drums are beaten. 

NaGARSHETH — The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jam merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, heneo (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spiiit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corrcsiiondiiig 
to “ Maliaraja ” of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada. — SO'I of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazarana, — A due paid on S'Uccc^m.mi 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim.— S uperiiiteiideut oi Managei 
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Net assets.— ( 1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cott 
of production. 

Nbwar. — B road webbing woven across bed- 
steads instead of Iron slabs. 

Noapi. — P ressed fish or salted fish pastt 
largely made and consumed m Burma. 

NlLGAO. — Blue Bull. A large antelope. 

Nim, neom. — A tree, Melia Azadiraouta the 
berries of which are used In dyeing. 

NIRVANA. — See MUKTI. 

NIEAH. — Muslim legal marriage. 

Nish AN. — Sign, Sacred Symbol carried in .) 
jirocessiou. 

NiZAU. — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chieiiy in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N ON- AGRI CULT URAL ASSESSMENT —Enhanced 
assessment imposed wlicn land already assesstd 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
Bite or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognizablb. — A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without | 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan). — The ruler of Spitta. 

NoN-OOOTTPANoy TENANTS.— A Class Of tenant 
wltb few statutory rights, except in Oiidh, 
beyond the terms in then leases or agreomeats. 

Non-REGITLATIOn. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show Uiat tlie regulations 
or full code of legislation was not In force in 
them. 

NULLAH, NALA. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OoouPANOY TENANTS.— A class Of tenanth- 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces, 

Padauk. — A well-known Burmese tree 
(Pterooarpus sp ) from tlie behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhusked nee. 

FAGA. — (Persian Paigali) troop of liorses 
among the Murathus. 

Pagi. — A tracker of tliieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

PahAR. — A mountain. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderab.id State. (Lit 
Jaglr for maintammg “ Paigali,” i.e., mounted 
troops.) 

FAIR. — (1) A foot soldier ; (2)ln Assam former- 
ly applied to every tree male above sixteen 
years. 

Paili. — A gram measure. 

Pailwan, Pahlw an.— P rofessional Wrestler. 
Pairbe. — T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus (g. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 


Parka, Pucoa. — R ipe, mature, complete. 
Palas.— S ee Dhak. 

Palki.— A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, Pipe Betel. 
Panohaua. — L ow caste. Southern India. 

Panohayat. — ( 1) A committee for manage 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town, 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayut 
has llvs (panch) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit.— A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu senp- 
tuioB, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari.— D istribution of Pan and Supari 
(?. ».) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya.— F ruit-tree or its fruit P.iwpaw 
Canca Vapaiya. 

Parab.— A public place for the distribution 
of wak'r, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
itiKis. 

Parda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

PARDANASniN. — Women who observe purdah. 

Pabdbsi — F oreign. Used in Bombay espe- 
cially of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from 
Northern India. 

Pargana. — F iscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil in Northern India. 

Pashm. — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina clolli. 

Pashto, Pushto. — L anguage of the Pathans 
Paso. — A waistcloth. 

Pat, put .— a stretch of firm, hard clay. Desert 

Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, southern India 
aaonbura, Aosam ; padhan Nort,hern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Malm- 
rashtra.) 

Patidae.— A co-sharer In a village, Gujarat. 
Pattawalla.— S ee Chapeasi. 

Patwari.— A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras ; kiilkarni, Bombay Deccan : 
talatl, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg, inandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon. — S ee Chapeasi. 

Peshkar.— O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

Pebhkash. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. ^ 

PlLAO (pulav). — A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with nee and spices. 
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PuULKAKl. — All tmbnuideivd slieet ; lit. 

jlower-work. 

PlOB, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
)or money. 

PICOTTAH. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikli, Northern India. 

; PiPAL.— Sacred fig-tree. Ficus Tieltgiosa. 

PiR.— A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

I Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner, 

i PoNQYi. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

' PoSTiN, Postecu. — A coat or rug of sheep j 

f ''kin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. I 
pRAJJHvr PiiERi — Jilt. “Morning round,” 

^ ni p.utns going louud eaily m tlio morning 

J singing political bOiigs. 

Prant. — A n administrative sub-division in 
I Maratlia States, corresponding to a lintiah i)is- 
1 tnet (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also in 
f Kathiawar. 

4 I’RANT OR Prant Sahed. — S ub-Divisional 

J Ollicer ( in JJonibay PresidcMicy ). 

I Presidency. — A former Division of Bntisli 

S Judin. 

Prince. — T erm used in English courtesy for 
“ Shahzada,” but specially coiifcned in the 
case 01 “ Prince of Arcot” (called also “Armin- 
i-Arcot ”). 

Protected. — F orests over which a consi- 
' deraole degree of supervision is exercised, but 
- less than m the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

Province. — O ne of the large Divisions of 
y British India. 

,jjp PujA. — Worship, Hindu. 

I PUJARI. — The priest attached to a temple. 
Pundit.— S ee Pandit. 

Purana. — L it. ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to j 
( ertam Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- j 
< a 1 ‘ group ’ ; (3) also to ‘ punch-marked ’ i 

loins. 

PURNA Swaraj. — C omplete independence. ' 
PUROHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
^ 1 guide, Hindu. 

I PwE. — An entertalnmeiit, Burma. 

PYALis — Bands of revellers who accompanj 
thcMuharram processions. 

Qilla.— A Fort. 

Rabi — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
''est monsoon. 

Rag, Raqini. — M ode in Indian music. 

llAQi {Eleusine corocana).— A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni. 

Rail-qari. — Railway train. 

Raiyat os Ryot.— -Farmer. 


Raja. — A JJmdu Piince ol exalted rank, but 
inferior to “Maharaja”. The feminine is 
Rant (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions liaj, Jiana, Rao. Rat, Rawal, Rawaiy 
Ratkwaty Raikbar and Raikat. The form Rai 
IS common in Bengal, Rao in S. <fe W. Jndla. 

RajIvUMAR — S on of a Raja. 

Raj Rajesuw'ar. — R ing of Kings. 

Ramoshi — A caste whose work is to watch 
and waid in the village lands and henee used 
for any chaukidar {g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Rana. — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

PxANN OR Runn— F lat land flooded in the 
monsoon and in crusted with salt when dry, e.g., 
the Raiin of Cutch. 

RanzA. — M ausoleum, shrine. 

Rao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 

Regar. — N ame for a black soil in Central 
And Southern India, which Is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton 

Regulation. — A term formerly appliea to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Rbh. — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the sunace of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved. — P’ orcsts intended to be iiiain- 
taincd permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vrhicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Risaldar. — C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Rohi, lloz. — Nilgai. 

Ronu. — A kind of ffsh, Labko rohita. 

PvOTl. — Bread. 

Ro/\ — Muslim List during Ramazan. Also 
! Mausoleum (corrui>tion oi “ ruuza.”) 

I Ryotwari. — Che system of tenure In which 

I land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

j Sabiia. — A ssembly, Meeting, Council, Con- 

gress. 

SADiiu. — A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower. — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(Carthamus TINCTORIUS), Ver. kardai, kushant. 

Saheb. — T he native Hindu term u‘5ed to or 
of a Kuropean(“ Mr. Smith ’’would l>e mentioned 
as “ Smith Saheb,” and his wile “ Smith 
Moiii-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,” fern. “ Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “Bahadur,” but inferior (= master). 
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iSAUiBZADA.. — Son of a person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sidi, Sykd, Sydd. — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Moliammed’s 
grandson Uusain. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SaOREA ROBtJSTA. 

Sambar.— A deer, Cbryus uniooloe ; syn 
sarau. 

SAMITI. — Association, rnion, Assembly. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotalaria junce4. 


Skrow, saiau. — A goat antelope, Nkmor- 
llABDUS BUBALINUS. 

Seth, Sheth.— M ercliant, banker. 

Settlement.— ( 1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shaiiid. — A Musahnan martyr. 

SfiAUZADA. — Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Aiabic) — A chief. 


Sanad — (I) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of graiHs | 

SANQAthan. — L iterally tying tog? ther. Aj 
movement which aims at unity and the know- , 
ledge ofthCfaitot self -defence among Hiudm | 
A movement to unify the Iliudu Commurllf^ | 
against non-llindu aggiession The ITiudu i 
counterpart of the MusalrnRu “Tan 2 im’*q.v 

Sangram Samiti. — W ar Council m the present 
Civil IJisobedienco movement. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

SARI. — A long piece of cloth worn by women. 

SARAN.TAM. — Land held revenue tree or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration ofiioiitical 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestois 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 


Shams-ul-Ulama — A Mohammedan title 
denoting" Icaiiied.” 

Shamshbr-Jang. — "Sword of Battle" (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

SUANBHOG — See PATWAKI. 

SHARTR.VB. — 'I’he uligjous law'-books of tJu 
Hind us 

SHBQADi,acggarce, Shigri.“~A p.in on 3 fee 
with live charcoal in it. 

SIIKR.— Tiger. 

Shek, ser, seer — A widght, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of tlic country. 
The Railway seer is about 2 lbs. 

I Sheth, shcthia, — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

j SniAS. — Musalinanb wlio accept Ali as the 
j lawful Khahf ami successor of the prophet and 
; deny the Khalifatc of the first three Khalifs. 


Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government ofhcial, either civil or military,’ 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjat> 
Barons bear this title. It and " Diwan " 
are like in value and used by both I^mdus and 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans onh 
are "Wall," "Sultan," "Amir," "Mir,” 
" Mirza," Mian," and " Khan.” 


shighram— S ee Tonga. 

Shisham or sissu, — Blackwood. A valuable 
[ timber tree. Dalbergia Sissoo, 

Shraddiia. — Annual Jlindii ceremony of 
propitiating the lu.iues. 

SiiRUTl. — Literally ” heard ". Vedas revealed 
to inspired Jtishis. 


Sarkar. — (1) The Government; (2) a trad 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- ' 
ponding roughly to a Division under British I 
administration. 

Sarsubah. — An ofllccrin charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corrcsiioiiding to Com 
misaioner of Biitish territories. 


SHROFF. — Banker. 

Shxtddhi. — Liteially purification. A move- 
ini nf started in Jtajpulana ami Northern Jndni 
foi the lecon version to Hinduism of those, like 
fhcMalakuna Rajpuls, who, though Mahome- 
d.in^ for sonic generations, iiave retained inaiiv 
Jlindii practices. 


S ATI.— Suicide by a widow especially on the | sidi.— A variation of " Said." Generic name 
funeral pyre of her husband. j for negioes iloiniciled in the Bombay Piesidency 

Sahukar, Saukar, Sowkar. — Banker, dealei ; Also applied by the Fiench to the negroes in 
in money, excliango, etc. ; money-lender. | Wieir Army. 


Sattaqraha. — (lit. Insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

SATyAGRAHi — A passive resister, one who 
w'ill follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

Satta. — Speculation. 

S ADD AGAR . — M erchan t . 


I SiLLADAR. — A native trooper who furnislu^^ 

I bis own horse and equipment. 

I SiNDiiiA. — See under" Gaekwar.” 

Smriti. — IJ nrevealod Law’s, as opposed to 
I Sliruti, revealed Vedas, 
j Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
Aeschynomene aspera. 


Sawai. — A Hindu title iinplving a slight! SONI, Sonar.— Goldimitb. 
distraction (lit. one-fourth letter tl.an others.;. I sowae.-A mounted eoidier or conetahl.'. 

Sawbwa.— A title borne by chiefs in the Shan Sowkar — M(>rchant. 

States, Burma. Swadeshi —Lit. Swa one’s own ; de8hi:r_of 

Semal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree | country. There is actUiiUv a shade of ditferenfX’ 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a i bctv'een the two, the" Swa ’’ emphasising the 
quantity of floss, Bombax malabarichm. I prelersuce against everything " par,” foicign. 
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Skj oli Shui. -Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
lADskrifc term used by Hindus in speaking of 
I person much respected (never addressed 
i 0 him; nearly =‘* Esquire**) ; used also of 
liviuiUes. The two forms of spelling arc 
iccasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
(that of 8 in the German Stadt). 

SiilJUT Seiyux. — ^Modern Hindu equivalent 
, )f“jVIr.’* 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 

* f brick or stone, and more or less hcmisphen- 
.tl, containing relics. 

SUBAH — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
i rule , (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
iJaioda, coricsponding to the Collector of a 

I British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHtAR. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantrj 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissionei 
In British territory. 

SUB-DlvisiON. — A portion of a Distiict in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian CimI 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan.— A King. 

Sunn AT. — Traditional law followed by Suuniss 

I Sunnis.— M usalmans who accept the fust | 
§ foui Ivhalifs as lawful succtasorfe of the Prophet i 

I Sup AM — The fruit of the betel palm, Arbca ! 
I CATECHU. I 

'f SUPEMNTKNUENT.— (1) The chief police officer 
^ In a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
, station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, In charge of a Central Jail. 

SUKAJ, SUKYA.— Sun. 

I SURTi — Native of Surat, 8p(3cially used ol 

f persons of tiie dlied caste who work as house 
I servants of Europe.ins, and who8(‘ house speceli 
IS Gujarati. Also called “ Lala *’ or “ Lalia.’ 

SWAMi — A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to SUankaracharyas, Mahants ol Math, 
etc 


Tal. — L ake ; Musical tune. 

Talak.— M ahomedan term for divorce. 

Talati. — V illage accountant. 

Talat. or ialao. — A lake or tank. 

Talur, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore; syn. tashll. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures m different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collei.toi s 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpur. — T he name of a dynasty in Sind 

Tamakuu, Tambaku. — T obacco, 

Tam ASHA. — Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exiiibition. 

Tambu. — T ent in the Bomb.iy Presidency. 

Tamtam, tumtum.~A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
m Northern India, an excavation holding 
water. 

TainZIM. — L iterally “ organization.’* A move- 
in^nt a.nong the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

T APED AR.— Sec Patwari. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along tbe foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, antueraea 
PAPH iA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 


Syce, sals. — A groom. 

Syed. Sy ud.— M ore variation.^ of “ Said.” 
'I’ABLiaH. — The Mahomedan conversion movt 
niont. 



T ABUT.— See TAZIAH. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-divisioii of a Distnd 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — T he officer m charge of a tahsil , 
syn. Maiuiatdar, Bombay ; township olhcer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

T^KAvi, — L oans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural imnrovpnient®, 
5^11 tagai. Also “ Tagavi ’* ( M. ‘ Tagai 
Bombay. ' 


Takli. — S mall distaff for spuming 
brought into fashion by Mr. Gandhi. 


yarn 


Talti. — B rush woodfrnce or hmdlc. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husam, carried In procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree In Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
qrandis. 

Telsqrapuio Transfers. — S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Kobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur.— ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Bran- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

TnAMiN. — The brow-antlcred deer, Buima 
OSRVU& ELDl. 

Thana. — M ilitary or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to It. 
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Tid or Tiu. — 1,01 Uht . 

Tika. — ( 1) Oeremo trial anointing on the fore 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Saubb. — H eir-apparent in several North 
Indian States. 

Tikam. — T he English pickaxe (of which 
“ pikusB *' is the common oorruf)tion. “ Tikam*’ 
is derived in dictionaries Iroin TTUsiina- Slurp). 

Til. — A n oilseed, Sbsamum ikdioum ; also 
known as giugcJly in Madras. 

TTLAk. — '(Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 

Tindal, tandei. — A foreman, subordinatf 
officer of a ship. 

TiPAl, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and henct 
used of any small Eiiiopean style table. 

Titau. — P artridge. 

» Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A ore or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Suioiibam. 

Tote. — ’T lic word luv.uiably used hy Soutl\ 
Indian planters to deserilx the ir estates. It is 
derived from tliu Ivan.inso thota and siinil.ii 
words in Tamil and Malayalaiu meaning an 
estate. 

TmNB. — Wild cattle found In Burma and to 
tlie southward. Bos sondaious • syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

TirsffANDAR. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

TJlkma, (Plural of Alim). — ^^lahomcdan learned 
men . 

Umaua. — I' erm impljing the Nobles collec- 
tively. Plural of “ Amir.** 

UMLAB. — A wild flg — (I lOUS GLOMERATA). 

Umepwau. — A hopeful person ; one who 
works, without pay in the liope ol gaiumg u 
situation ; candidate. 

Unit. — A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu. — H industan language as spoken and 
written by Musalinans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Ukial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
Inlla» Ovifi viGNBi. 

Ubid, Udii). — A pulse, * black grain ' (Pha- 
se oLUS MUNGO). 

Ubus. — ^M ahomedan fete lield in connexion 
with celebration attlie tomb oi a saint. 

Usar. — S oil made barren by sn'iue efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

USTAU. — Master teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Uthamna.- Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day alter the death ol a 
person. Among P.irsis, a religious evremonv 
hold on the third day alter the death ol a 
person. 

Vahivatdar. — O fficer In charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
tsrial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 


Vaij) 01 Baidya (is also a caste m Bengal). — A 
native doctor practising the Hmdu system ol 
medicine. 

Vakil. — ( l) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
ail agent generally. 

Veda. — llevealed sacred books of Hindus, 

Vedanta. — ^T lie philosophy of the Upanishads. 

ViHARA.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by suriey, corresponding roughly 
to the English paiii-h. 

Village Union. — A n area in which local 
.ilfairs are administered by u small committee. 

Waaz. — M ahomedau sermon. 

W ADA or W ADI — (1 ) An enclosure with house.s 
built round fating a centre yard , (2) private 
closed land near a village. 

Wakp. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

AVali. — L ike “ Sardar.” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both“ Wall *’ and “ Mir.'* 

Wao —A step well. 

Watan. — A wordof many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or rash 
dlo wane*' enjoyed by the person who performs 
>ouic at'rvice useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazib. — T he chief minister at a Manomedan 
court. 

Wet bate. — T he rate of re\eiiue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writer. — S outh Indian equivalent of habu. 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — A system of Hindu philosophy 
Practice of breath control, etc., said to givt 
suiHimatural powers. 

Yogi. — A Hindu aseetle who follows the Yoga 
■< vstem, a cardinal jiart of wliic h is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 

Yunani. — L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedaus. 

Zadardast. — L it. " Upper hand,** hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Zabardabti.— O piircBtion. 

Zamindar.— A landholder. 

Zamindaki. — ( 1) An estate ; (2) the rlght'i 
of a landholder, samindar; (3) the system ol 
tenure in which laud revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — O f M'omcu. Women’s apartment, 
harem. 

ZlAiHT. — Pilgrimage. Zianit-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to wliich people go in pilgi image. 

ZlKR. — Commemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet oi a Mahomedau saint. 

ZILA.—A District. 

ZOR-TALABT. — Tribute paid to Jutiagadh 
Darbar by numeious Kathiawar States, 

ZuLM, ZuLUM. — Tyranny, Oppression, 



Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion ot the people, which j 
ine^from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- ■ 
I jn lu India is drawn by tlieir dross and per- 
i nal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
fss consi^'ts of a piece of cloth round the 
In^. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
1 a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
gpense with even so much if the police al- 
wed him to. The Mahomedan alwa 3 ^s covers 
l 3 legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
Ith a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
aching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
ho at one time wore a few leaves before and 
Bhind and were totally innocent of clothing, 

) not appear to-day within the precincts 6t 
ivihsation and will not meet the tourist’s 
^e. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
■ont, may be seen in the streets in the most 
flvanccd cities, and in the homes of the rich 
he child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
lerson, is nude in his picturt^ and images. 
Dress. — ^The next stage in the evolution 
if the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
own to the feet. On the Maiabar coast, as 
0 Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
he greater part ot India, they are tucked up 
elmid — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
he warrior, or one end is gathered up m folds 
efore and the other tucked up behind. The 
linplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
Ivor the left shoulder, or round both the slioul- 
lers like a Homan toga. Under this garment 
s often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
iidian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
m'ars a long robe, reaching at least down to 
he calves ; the sleeves may be wide, or long 
ind sometimes puckered from tlie wrist to the 
i ilbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 

\ i coat was fasten**d by ribbons, and the fashion 
; B not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
)ntton his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
. ight. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
he long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
i me may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 

I Phe greatest variety is shown In the head- 
;; Iress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 

^ »at-% and turbans, may be* seen in the city of 
[ionibay. In the Punjab and the United 
i i’rovinccs, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
fitlier varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
flomes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 

, 9Vith sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of clotli wound 
] round the head or the cap in aii ])ossible ways, 

^ Ingemiitv culminating perhaps in the ** parrot’s 
beak ’* of the Maratha turban — ^all these fashions 
^ have been evolved by different communities 
.1 and in different places, so that a trained eye 
s can tell from tlie head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsi, and 
\ whether he hails from Poona or Dharsvar, 

1 A.hniedabad oi Bhavnagar. 

^ Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
iJ With climate and occupation. The Bombay 
^ fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 

*; and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yet, as 
i must work for long hours in watoT, he does 
not cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 
^ kerchief from his waist In front. The Pathaii 


of the cold north-wdst wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
betw'een the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
ParsiB however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and culfs The majori<^y of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoos, and a few 
cover th«fr feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. ‘Many Mussalioan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are ffosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when th(‘y appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice ot secluslori. 
In the Bekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled Into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
m most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, and near the npck, and grow It in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except m Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan Influence 
was paramount In ^le past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their incfividiial inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the hnad into a crest, in iiritation of the g(><l 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding graclc in society, 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several beads, and flowers, like 
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the lotuB, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular olijfct of representation is 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forcht ad. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as wnen it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshml is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with tlie central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near tlic corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsl or sacred Bahil, and berries of Hudrakshu 
el(Bocarpvft ganUrm, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Sliaivas, 


respectively. The Lingayats, a 
suspend from their necks a metallic ca k ' 
containing the Linga or phallus of their g • 
Uairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraas 
rosaries round tlielr necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies witii ashes. 
mendicants suspend from tiieir necks flfnires 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strinp 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock b 
leathers. 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained In the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for tiie blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of bine, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
b<‘ assigned wiili any degree of certainty. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an annual, 
a relatioiisiiip, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskiit words, is content to cal) his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the h glier classes as well, Appa Saheb, 
Anna Kao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Biiai Shankar, 
Tatacbarya, fijibhai, arc names of this do- 
Bcrlption, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a tew names from the epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black; 
Biilma terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shuuaka 
a <log : Shiika a {larrot : Shriuga a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : liatna or Katan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chiiina gold : Velli or Belli, in the DraYidms 
langiiaires, means white metal or silver. Men 
arc olten called after the days of the week on 
wiiich they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
nanses of the Hindu deities, they practicalh 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
wcrsli'pped by them. To pronounce th'' name 


of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If tlie 
' spiiits sometimes heai tlie names of human 
beings the reason ?eems to be tiiat they wcic 
oiigiu.illy human 

High-enste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the otiu-r hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Tlierefore he delibe- 
rately names his cliildren after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
•ind picturesque. Shiva is happy * Vishnu is 
a pervader : (iovinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair * Kama is a delighter : 
Lakshmana is lucky : Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
(xanesha is the Loid of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
Is the luminary that makes the day : Subrali- 
mauyn is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light ; Tara a star ; 
Kadha prosperity ; Rukmmi is she of golden 
ornaments : Ihiaina of the glowing heart. 
Sblva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded’ 
as it 13 large. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Giipta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shiidra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
otlier two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
gum of Bhivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made tills fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Xiyor or Aiyangar to their names. Siiastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, arc among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profesnion of studying and teach- 
ing the sac-Tod boolcs. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) nas become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindll Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
'I’lip Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Ben and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudalivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Naud, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Norihern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamsbedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Tflugii (iaru. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sod hi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung arc also honorific. 


Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
j might nave been conferred by the old riUcrs. 

' Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Oiiitnavis, Mahai- 
navis arc tiie names of oifices held in former 
' times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
. between one’s personal and tlie family name is 
, a common practice in Western India, It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ' or ' wallah ' is 
added to the name of the jilaee and It makes a 
1 family surnamo in We^tern India T’hus wo 
' may have Chiphmkars and Suratwallalis, or 
without those affixes we may have Bhavnagin-, 
Malabaris and Billraorias, as among Parsis. 
Tlni'-' Va&utiev Pandurang Ciiiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, wlioso personal name is Vasudev, his 
father’s imrae Pc*ndurang, and family name 
derived from tlie village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Mnsalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
irora their religious and secular lustory. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulara, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Shiiikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meaninga which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
•ind secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, .us in the case 
, «»f Hindus in Western India. Bath wallah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Adcn- 
wallah and others like them arc tell-tale names. 


Indian Art. 


In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between wliat are now known as 
the line Arts, and tliosc apnlied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during tlie nineteenth 
century. As, howi-’or, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a s^.ecial article In this book, 
the term Induin Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
Historical. — The degree of proficiency at- 
tained m art by Indians prior to B.C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect cvideucc.s 
of indebtedness shown by tlie works of the 
historic period, to those which jirecedcd them , 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.C. 250 do not exist. Tliie chief 
liistoric schools of architecture are as follow’s: - 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.0.250 — Ellora, Ajanta.Kali, 

A.D.750. Sanchi. 

Jatna ..A. I). 1000 — Ellora, Mount Abu, 

1300. Palitana. 

Brahmiisical, . A.D. 530 to Ellora, Elepbanta, 
the present Dpssa, Bhuvanes- 
day, w. r, Dharwar. 


« Name 
I 

i whalukyan 

i 

I i)ravldian 
I^athan 


D.ilCh kocalilv ()i the Ix-st 
Kx.imi»li‘s.. 

. . A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somiiathpur, 
1200. BaUiir. 

. . A.l).1350 — Ellora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly. 

. .A J).1200 — Delhi, Mandii, .faun- 
1550. pore. 


ludo-Saracenic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi. Agra, 
1700. Amber, Bijapur. 


Buddhist Archlti'cture is mainly exemplified 
hy the rock- cut temples and monasteries found 
m Western India and in the Topt'fi or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the fon ter. and tlie rails and 
gates surrounding tlie latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier perioil. The cliaracteristic 
features of these temj>les are horse-shoe open 
ings ID tlie facades to admit light, and collo- 
nadns of pillars witli riciily ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architx'cture is found 
in Its most highly developed form in the Dilwura 
tomjiies at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a Bbrine for the god or saint a 
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porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed witli 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

IJrahminical, Chalukyan and I^ravidian 
styles dilTer little in essential plan, all having a 
I'lirine for tlie feod, jireccded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
iirahminlcal temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizont-il 
system of stoned towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and liguros in high relief. The Ohahikyan 
style is allected hy its nortliern and southern 
neighliours, taking features Irom each without 
losing its own special charactei istics of winch 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold hands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Arciiltiicturo was 
introduced into India by the Maiiomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kiituh Mosque and Minar 
The characteristics of tlie style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimos combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to tiic 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmcdabad already i-how Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples arc to lie found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. I ndo- Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jchaiigir and Shah Jaiian. It eclipsed 
In richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the A dll Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly lat^ir date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, cspeciallv 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in ti.eir decoration, tlieso splendid 
edifices are held in higlier esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportion^. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
bellii, Agra Fattehpore-Sikri ami Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India. The application of great arcliitccturul 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to bo seen in the Hh.ants or steps cucloslng lakes ' 
and on the banks of rivers. 'JMie mo^t notable ' 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans ^ 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculolure.— The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing In Isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigaubic figures may 
be Quoted as exceptions, but taken gcnerall> 
It mav be stated that these arts were employed 
M the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
bv the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in raarlile, or 
bronze, liave come down to us from the rums 


j f>f ancient India, as they have from those of 
I Egypt, Orecce and Home. Sculpture has been 
I used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 

I and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
1 typed forms to wlilch it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples of'cn 
r-xceeds good taste, and mars the svmraelry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but. f')r 
exiibcrance of imagination, industrious eJabo- 
ratioii and vivid expression of movement. 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its eqiia 
clsewliere in tlie world. J'he most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found m the Buddlnst 
ami Brahmmical cave temples of Ellora, Aianta 
and Elephanta. The great Tnmurthl in 
the last named of these terri]>lP8 ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 

Painting. — ^Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, but 
the onlj" paintings, m the modern accepta- 
tion of the teTm, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of tlie cave temples at Ajanta, 
Uttgii, and m Ce\'l()n These remarkable works 
were produced at Intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. Thev evhihit all the 
finer characteristic of the l)est Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom ol expression due 
to tlie more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajauta ('a\ es remained hidden in tlie Deccan 
jungles for nearly twehe hundred years, until 
accidentally lediscovpred l>v ofh((>rs ol the 
Madias .irmy m j ')2<) They are painted in a 
species of tompora ; and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists, and the neglect of 
the .mthorities. 'J'hc Nizam’s Govi rnment ha\e 
in leccnt ycar.s done a gieat deal towards the 
prc'Servaticn and 8tud\ oi these muial i)aintings 
The second period of Indian painting owed its 
origin to the introduction of Persian mi t hods ol 
painting by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, .Ichangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajiinta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moglinl school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier sjiecimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the ait 
of the caligraphist. As Its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, line decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish m the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu olf-shoot of this 
movemont, known as the Bajpnt school, were 
leas intcicsted i?i j»or<^raitmo tli.m in depKting 
portic.il and imagiiiarn e subjects. The 
pictures of both branches of the Moghul school, 
although highly decorative in ciiaracter, were 
not intended for exhibition upon the walls 
of rooms, arcordin«g to Western practice, and 
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‘.vheii nut Uijcd Ub illubtratious or docoratious 
to Dianascript books, were preserved in 
portfolios. 

Modern Painting. — ^As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid declme. 
The causes of this arc attributable to the ab- , 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to i 
his long periods of absence from the court at , 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his eiforts to bring the whole uf the > 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the i 
fact of tlie school of Moghul painting becoming ! 
stereotyped in its practice. Eoreign designers, i 
painters and craftsmen who had been 

attracted to India by the gitat works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan Ibft the country, and thoir places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools m remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly ujton 
repeating the w’orks of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power m 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the “ Company " was too fully occui)ied in 
lighting fonts existence, extending its boideis 
and setting the intoinal economy of it^. e\er 
lucieasiug tciiitories, to bo able to give mucii 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any i 
deliberate intention of introducing w eastern art j 
into the country, Greek and its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and | 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and j 
Madras because these were found to bo more i 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 1 
indigenous pattern. The practical result w^as 
the same : tor the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were eontroiitcd witli styles 
allording no scope for tlie application of their 
tiaditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no kiiowdedue or syiuiKithy. As there 
A'ero no sculptors in India lapable of modelling 
ir carving civil 8c.ilpture, tiio m mumeiits to 
Jistinguish jiublic serv.ints were imported ! 
:rom Ihnope, -and the portraits, or other pamt- 
.ngs which decorated tJio interior walls of the 
uuildiugs, were furnished by JOuropean painters 
who visited India or iiy artists in thiiope 
A.lthough a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Archaj* 
ologists, no otheial interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 18.59. 

The Schools of Arl then instituted 
throughout England in the 19i]i Centui\ 
were imitated in India; and were attached to the 
educational system, which had been pre- 
viously modelled upon a delinitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to e.lse- 
wlieic; and a- Si>\eral ol them liuve confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
oranch of the subject it is siitiicient to 
mention only the work of a lew of the Indian 


Alt Sihool- in the present article. The Calcutt.i 
school, except for occasional experiments iii the 
application of the graphic arts to lithography, 
engraving and stained glass, has become 
chieilj a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider Held ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
lange of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts. It is 
in the principles underlying tfie instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have* in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Ilavell, wdio several years 
ago was the J’riucipai of tlie Calcutta Scliool, 
(he left India in 1907) banished fiom 
within lU walls every vistige ol European 
art, and claimed that the traditional ait 
oi India, in its old lorms, is not dead, but 
iiu rely sit epiiig or sniotlieied by the blanket 
ol Etiiojieun cultuie laid upon it for tiic last 
150 years, and m oded but to be leleased from 
this iiicubub to regain its piistiue vigour. 

Bombay School of Art. — The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in moUein India 
taken by its successive riincijials Messis. Lock- 
w'ood Ivipiing, Grilhths, Gieenwood, and Cecil 
Bums, was on wider iiiies fhaii that lavouied by 
Mr. ^a^^ll. In geneial the view tins School of 
Art has taken is that with Euiopean literature 
dommatiiig the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ileas, and science permeating the 
proicssional commercial, industrial, and political 
lite of the country, it is not possible lor modern 
artists in India to woilc on iniiely auhaie 
iiiodds, and that to copy those would be as 
unprofitable as it would bo for tho aitists ol 
liuropo to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Homan sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters , that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quahty illustrat- 
ing cvciv educational text book, and sold in the 
shup.s of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education ol art st udents that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption ot I mho- 
pean styles of architecture m India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the liest 
examples of ornament applicable to the gic.it 
histone styles, for the purpose of study and rele- 
rence. There are certain basic principles eoin- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
eompobition and design, and the science ji 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Buiiif-, 
administration were the founding ot the Aiehi- 
tectural School, the extension of diawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an liibpcctor oi Diawing to inspect and leport 
I oil the drawing clubbes in the schools. A 
Pottciy Depaitmeut wa** also started and 
w^as abolibhed in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone Solomon, iv.i.ii., ii.ii.o., who k tiicd in 
19.»7. He w^as succeeded by the pieseiit Ihiec- 
tor, Mr. C Jl. Gerrird, A ii b.A., Ji ii A , h.o.i 
Mr Solomon entiiely leorgaiiised the courses 
I of study, ile also, as Chairman ol the Govern- 
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ineijt Alt iixammadon'-, irvised and ria ons- 
iructea the code which tioverns these tests in 
ro-oju*iation with the Hoard of Examiners 
/ he result ib an eihc,iciit sybiem of tests ot 
eiUdency m ]*ftintms, .Sculptuic, and Architcc- 
itnr ; and tlie latest development in the 
curriculum has been the introduction in 19d:> 
of a section devoted to th(* stud\ of ('oniiiicrcial 
Alt The X’lihidailty of the improved ciirri' 
eiilurn is shown by the Kicat mliux ot students 
to the iScJiool of Alt TliCbc now nunilx'i 
some sjv hundied including at least Rixly-tiv< 
ladies It is notcwo^th^ that wliereaa no 
eandniaieb had enteied lor tl»e ^J;o^etnmcnt 
liipJoma of bculjdnrc inior to tlirih in 
the ear JiJliT no h'wei than 5l comjicteii 
in this very advanecd test ol eaj>a(it\ 
liio Jilc Classes wlnth weic oiganised at 
the end of 1919 have been pronounced bj 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
hife Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
Hut proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of tlie present system of traiimig ; for even in 
Europe, too much ot the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the posbibilities ot freehand drawing an 
still understood, the danger of overdoing tla 
Lite Class is even more palpable. So side by 
tide with these realistic aids to study, and ai 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
lainting was inaugurated in the Dombav 
bchool of Art on a basis ot schohir<*Iiil's 
under the patronage of tlie Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class 8X)ccialiaes 
jn Mural Painting it has long been popularJv 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. Thil 
class lias executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a speriallv constructed 
Indian lloora which was exhibited at Wemblev 
in 1924, and found a puichabci in Engiaml 
The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of succebsive Governors of Jiombay 
and, largely due to the eiforts of Sir Leslie Wih 
sou, the Government of India, iiiaugiimted a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at I^ew Delhi. 'I'he result of the 
Coinjietitiou was notified In (htober 19‘»8' 
when Jive artists of Bombay, and tiic 
Bombay and Lahore bchuols of Art were com- 


missioned to plant Muial Decorations in the 
new becrctatiat buildings. Tlie Bombay Seboul 
undeitook tin' dccoratiun of ( ommittce Boom 
“A** (in tlie North Block) and the paintings 
which were executed in oils on canvas, weie 
HnEhi'd, and successfully placed in posilien on 
the dome and walls by tbe middle of Sepcembei 
1929. These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, symbolising the roam 
periods ol Indi:!n Art, and the different liranchcs 
of the Fine ami Applied Arts. Jn April 1929 
Die Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay S( hool int o a I lepai tment mdependent 
of the Director ol Public Instruction, the 
Pimcipal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone feolomon) borne 
[made Director. In October 19150 the latter 
organised an ixliibition ot the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The l-.xhilution was verv well 
t)atrouiaed by the public and extremely well 
received by tlic ait critics and the Picss. Her 
Majosl V the Queen Empress graciously jiatro- 
nised the exhibition and selected seveial of the 
paintings displayed. 

Exhibiton in London. — The India Society ot 
London organi.‘<ed an Exhibition ot Modem 
Indian Ait m London, winch was opened hv 
11 11 thcDin he.ssot roikatlhe New Bnilington 
Galleiics on Jlecember fli, I'.Kij 'I’hc m(»^t 
mstx active teal tuc of this Exhibition w'as that 
tIieicpita<^iitation of India was seemed by means 
of Jiegional Committees which collected picl iiics 
and .sculptures ijoni their own districts. Thui 
tlie lospcctive sections ot the Exhibition devoted 
to Bom bay and Bengal wmecomiiaied, and the 
woik tioni Western India received a most 
fayoiirable welcome fiom most of the 
prominent ait critn.s and journals in 
Engiand. The Jtcgional Committee ot Boiniiay 
had selected a varied and faiily repri'scniatnc 
collection ol paintings. Hcidiitnie, and arehitec- 
tmal diawiiiffs At t lie iciiuest of this Committee, 
the (Joyeinment of Bombay deputed Mr. Glad- 
stone Solomon to su[»crvise, anange, and cata- 
logue the JWmibay exhibits m London. The wdiole 
enterprise w’as a sueccsslul demonstration oi tl»e 
aiinsand ideals of the Jiomhuy School ot Paint- 
ing, and since this Jixhibrlion the long-si.an(ling 
contiovcisy as to the Bcnnbay methods of ait 
training has collapsed though it is hardly to 
lie cxiiocted that it will not occdsionally reassert 
it.'-ell m spoiaUic outbursts hereafter. 


Indian Architecture. 


1’hn aicliitcc'hire of India has procecdeii on 
lines of its own, and its monuinciits are unique 
among those ot tiie nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rattier than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richnesB of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these arc 
a few of the factors that contributed to makin*’ 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture ro a subject which at the best Imis been 
studied only imiicrfcctJy, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
The. subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be sucii a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit ol 
Indian ait is ioreign to the European and few 


can entirely understai-.d it, w hllc art criticism and 
^ brancii ot study tlmt the Indun 
-‘if f^eveloped to its full extent, 
anthonty on tiie subject 
.been Lergusson, whose compendious work 
^^ady acceptance 
,?”t J'ergussoD attempt. 
XiiJIt i!! covering tbe 

!,wi moileratc dimciibionB 

«idit 19 sometimes held that he was a S 
of too purely European a culture albeit widp 

insight in this particular direction. Fergus* 
son H classification by races and relmiona^ ih 
however, the one that has been ceneiallv ap’ 
eepted hitherto. He asserts that^ro is no 
tone architecture in India of an earner aate 
than two and a half centuries bciore tlie Christ- 
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iau cru, aud that “ ludia owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pui- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religiDn, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C 
272 to 236.” 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period la 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with its famous J^orthem gateway 
IS perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have ttie (landharan topes and monas- 
teries. Pcrliapa the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to tlio general student arc to be found 
In the Chaitya hails or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanhcri. A point, 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to lu passing. Tins is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns beais 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptuies have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to Eurojwau InHueine, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated In 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style tlte 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the nmque 
” Tower of Victory ” at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidiaii style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work ot 
the Madras Presidency and tl;e South of India, 
It 13 oet'ii in many rock-cut terniiles as at Ellora, 
where the remaikable “ Kylas” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of meie caves) but also as to its exterior 
Tt IS, as it were, a lifc-sizc model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured m solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to oui 
modern ideas, uuprolltable industry. Tlu 
Pagoda of Taujorc, the temiilcs at Srnangain 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijavanagar, Ac., and 
the palaces at Madura and Taiijoie aie among 
the best known examples of the stylo. 

Amongst a vast numbtr of IJmdu temple- 
tlie following may be mentioned asparticularly 
worthy of study : — Tliose at Miikteswara ami 
Bhuvaiieswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Biri- 
drahiin, Udaipur, Benares, Gwahor, Ac Th< 
palace of the riitidu Baj,i Man Siugh at 
Gwalior is among the most beautiful architec- 
tural examples in India. So also are (he 
palaces of Amber, Batiya, Urcha, Dig and 

Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic. 

Among all the periods and styles In Indi i 
the characteristics of none are more eusih 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the ** Indo-Sarareme ” which devt- 
loped after the Mahoinedun conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh leate 
of activity and underwent remarkable modih- 


eations. 'I lie dome, not eiitinly an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — tta 
mosque witii its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spaciouB 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of seulptuicd leprcscn- 
tations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led lo the development 
of other decorative forms Greiit mgenuitv 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of grometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater ext i nt than before 
to pro poition, scale and lUt'iss as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured siirlate 
and the icsthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
piincipal centres of the Indo-Saraeenic style— 
the lormer foi the renow’ued 'Jaj Mahal, for 
Akbar's deserted capital of Fatehpiir Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moil Mii-^jid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the gn-ut Juiuma Musji(l,thc Fort, 
the tombs of llumayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other gieat 
ccritunj may be mentioned, because in eaeli 
there appeared certain otiongly marked indi- 
vidualities that difleren Dated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as w-ell as that of one from 
that to the other. J’hese aie Ahniedahad in 
(:luja7at and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

At Alimedabnd with its neighbours Sirkhe) 
and Uhampanir thcie seems to b*- h-ss of a depai- 
rnre from the older Hindu lorrns, a tendency' to 
.idhere to tlie lintel and bracket rather than to 
have neourse to the aidi, while the dome 
though constant ly einjiloyed, was there never 
devt'lojied to its full extent as elsewheK-, or 
earried to its logieal stmetural eonelusion. The 
Alimedaoad woikis piobabJy' most famous for 
the extiaordinary beauty of its stone “jali” — 
or pierced lattice- work, as in the palm tiec 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur varletv 
ol the style arc equally striking. They are 
perhaps moie distinctively Mahomedan than 
Un)se of the Ahiuedubad buildings m that 
here the dome is developtvl to a remaikable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — tlie 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintoJ also waa 
here practically discarded m favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural coneef>- 
Don that IS imeiiualled elsewhere m India 
though m richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival th« work of the further Isorth. 
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11. MODERN. 


The modern architecluial vork of India 
divides Itself sharply into two cIusspb. There 
Is first that of the indiRiiHous Indian “Master- 
hiiilder “ to be found chioily in the Indian 
states, particularly those in Kajpatana 
Second there is that ot llritisli India, or of 
all those parts of tlie peninsula wheiever 
VVestern ideas and iiu thods have most strongly 
spread their inihicnee, ehielly, in the case of 
architectuiu tliioii«'h tlic medium of the De- 
l)artment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has l>ecn much animadverted 
upon as being all that buildin" should not be, 
but, considering it has ]>een produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who M'cre necessardy contending with lack of 
expert training on tlio one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on th(‘ other, if must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of refciit years there has been a t,end- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has e\>n been drafted into the seiviee 
of Government as the rcMilt v)f a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’a Viceroy alty. 

To the work of the indig< nous •* niaster- 
huildcr ’* public attention has of recent yearb 
been drawn with some nisi d, cnee, and the sug- 
gestion has b(‘en pressed tli.it clforts should be 
directe,d towards de\isiiig means for the pre- 
borvation of wdut is iionded out— and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a r(‘m.irk.iMe 
survival — almost the only one left in the woild — 
of “living art,” but wliidi is thn'atened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. U'he matter 
assumed some vears ago the form of a mild 
pontrovi'Fsy centring round the (luestion of the 
then much discussed project ol the Government 
of Jiidia'b new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that tliis piojeet should bi' utilised to give the 
n'quired impetus to Iiidjaii art rather th.'in 
that it should he made a means of fostering 
European ait which needed no such mieouiage- 
nu lit at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view ajipear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the ‘‘indigenous Indian” school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based iheii ideas on their own reading of 


the past. They still muster a eonsiderable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but ev('n within the 
Government services 'I'lieir ojijioiieiits, holding 
what appears to be the moreollieial view both 
as to archscology and art, have pointed to the 
“ death ” of all the arts of the piist in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deiueeatc as waste of eniTgy allelforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what th(*y have termed 
“another tutile revival” ! The liritishin India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every eouiitiy on whieli they planted 
their conquering foot As those were wont to 
repUee indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
<l»ould we s('t our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by tht‘ (*reetion of ex.iinples of the best 
of Biitish art. This is the view which, u.s we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential healing, and the 
task ol designing and dina’ting the eonstiuetioii 
ot the j>rmeif>.il bniMings in the new Capita] 
was aCTOidmglV enli listed jointly to two 
lamoiis British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent aiehiteetural praefiee so far as 
India is eoneerned. The building of New 
DoUii 18 perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a defnnte verdnt. Tlie work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Bakei 
abides the jiulgmeiit oi pobteritv. If that 
work has had its seveie critics, it has also 
leceived the commendation of many. 

The contiovers.N of East and West, howevci 
Vital to till* interests of the country’s arehi- 
teeture, IS too jninly technical for its mentr 
to be estimati'd by the geneial reader or dis- 
cussed h(r(‘. its ehu'f claim on our attention 
lies in the f.u t th.at it alfords an added interest 
to the touiist, Mlio may sec the fruits of both 
schools ot thought m the modern build- 
mgs ol Biitisli India as well as exampli's of the 
“ master biuUh rs “ work in nearly every nativi 
town and b.i/.iar. ’J'lie town of La^bkar in 
(Twahor State may be titi d as jM'euhaily neb 
in instamrs ol picturesque modern Jnthan 
street urchiteetiire, while at Jaipur, Ikiaipur, 
ileiiares, etc., this class of woiicmay be studied 
in many dilfereiit foims both cimI and religious 


Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial .nits of India hirineil 
two distinct groups. 'J’he lirst inelud. d those i 
.nllied to, and dependent upon, arelntectiire ; the ' 
second comprises those .xpplied to articles devotcil 
to religious ritual ; militarv weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adorn men t. 

The articles of the first group were intended ' 
for some fixed and definite iiosition, and the 
style of their design and the character of then 
workmanship were dictated hv that of the 
building with which they were incorjiorated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and theli workmanship was more vaiied. 


Examples of woik m both groiifv-. are so iiiinii'i- 
oim, and the aits comprise such a iliveisity of 
‘ipplication, that only a cursory surv(*y can bf 
attempted witliin the hmils ot a short review 
Uthough the design and treatment diller in 
the tw'o groiijis, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
lange hut sjiace only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials ujion which 
the, Indian craftsman’s skill has been most, 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing sep.irately with e.ieh of thesi- 
materials a few' words upon the pi ineipal Indian 
stjles arc necessary. The two distinctive stales 
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are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics arc strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is I 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of i 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiserim mat- 
ing in their employment of oruaroeiit ; tlu* 
Mahomedans use more restraint. 

Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed lu 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures in the, lUuldhist and 
Brahminieal Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Sou them India 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact m relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Cro(*k, Konian and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
8 te,p 8 from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the carli(>r examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a lab'r dat<* 
There can bo little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan building'^ 
except where Hindu carvers have hoeii allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
irjg; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the , 
rest of the building. The invention displayed ' 
in working out geometrical patterns foi 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; w’liile won- J 
derful decorative use has been maile of Arabic ' 
and Persian lettering in panels and their from- j 
mg. 'J’o obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied | 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedaus to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, oiivx and othi'r cx).stly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 


les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of prohciency 
they attained. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable, for the imrposc, wood has played a 
gr. at part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. fJnfortunatcly, miieh of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
fho action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies w-as wiped out by dre and the 
sword. It IS therefore only jiossible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any exaTri])les of a date earlier tlian the 
I sixteenth century are to bo found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to bo seen 
: in towns and cities throiighont the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
Tlie carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses m Ahinedabad, Nasik, and other 
paits of Western India arc notable for tlieir 
picturcs<| lioness and beauty the structural 
i beams, the overhanging baI(;oiiies, wuth their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use 111 India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These w’cre con lined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
fonned somewhafc closely to the architec- 
tural styie of the period. Many of these were 
{ dccorati'd with inlavs of coloured woods, ivory 
' and metal ; while in some eases the wooden 
I basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
I or Sliver. In Southern India, where close grained 
I sandalwood is grown, jew'el cases and boxes are 
, ounehed with carving executed with the attim- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
1 with the carving of Ivory. Coloured lac was 
I freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
i Ditnre, especially those turned on the lathe ; 

, and rich colour effects were obtained m this, 
j perhaps the most distinetive and typically 
( Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the inet.il working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
t.ic craftsmen lu India. Cojiper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic pur]>oscs by iMahomedans" and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vess(‘ls are among the most beautiful to be foil mi 
In the country. Thev exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
I shapes are those wliieh grow naturally from the 
I working of the material with the simplest 
' implements. In the technical treatment ol 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed bv those of other 
nations, except in the department of line cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal worki'rs of Europe and Jayian. it may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
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applies to metal work, tlic loss need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
efpially true that the highost tost of craftsman- 
ship is tile production of a porh'Ct article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest t(‘chDical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India weie 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack ol 
care and exactness in the strnotuml portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work’ from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarelv to be met with 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamenration of the articles that they prodiK - 
ed owed its application as much to the necessitx 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose 
Textiles. — The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east anti west of 
India have produced work equal at lensi 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none ba** eve? 
matched that of her weavers in cotton anel 
wool, or excelled them in tlie weaving ol silken 
fabrics. Some of tlie products of the looms 
of Tiengal are marvels of technical skill an<I 


perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cash mere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to whicli machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of textiiri* 
no machine-made fabrics have ever cquillcd 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as apjilied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
wliose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
Horn tlie technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approacidng the tajiestnes 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach to 
these is in carpets and rugs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia ; hut Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either In colour or design"- 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as they arc numerous. Until a few years ago, 
the caihest known wt're the hriek and stone 
elections ol the Maurya i>eru>d, (.‘hd cdituiv 
li. ) and some lough stone w.illb at the 
ancient city of llajagiiha of about the fith or 
7th century B. C. 'J’he absence of siriictures of 
an earluT period w. then supposed to be due 
to the lact tliat al jucvious arehitceturc had 
been of wood and liad unnpletely penshed. The 
recent excavations, howvver, at Molienjo-daro, 
in Sind and at Ifarappa in the rimjab, have 
completely ri’volutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4Ui 
millennium B C. and probably mu cli eailier still, 
India was in possession of a highly developed 
eivihzation wuth large and pojuilous citich, 
well built houses, temple.*; and public luuldingfc 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peojiles of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Moheiijo-daio and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or G cities super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 

Tlie structures that baxe so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three Jatcht cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest aie 
the best in style ; those of the lirst the poorest 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there arc others wliicli apjicar to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All wore 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of tw'o or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to the upper rooms. In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 
including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im- 


plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments, and iiottencs both painted 
and plain 

Tliese discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B C. of a highly dovidojied city lif«‘ , 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainagi' 
^y8tem betoken a social eondition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
Tiortothat prevailing in contenijiorary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. I’he inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that tlu" specimens ol 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
resemble the common varu^ty grow'ri in 
the runjal) to-day. Besides bread, their 
food appears to ha\c included beef, 
mutton, and pork, the flesh of tortoises, 
t-urtles and gbarial, fresh fish from th(‘ 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast Among 
their domesticated animals were the liumped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency in the jeweller’s and potter’s arts. 

That they posse'.sed a W(>11 developt'd system 
of wilting is evidenced by the discovery of ovei 
a thousand tabli'ts engraved witli well-executed 
animal devK es and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script. Tlu' method of disposal ol 
the dead at Mohcnjo-daio is uncertain but at 
H irapp'i two types of burial have been met with, 
namely, eomplete burials or Iraetional along, witli 
funerary pottery, and « pot burials”. Only 27 
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(»i me latter \V{>re lomul to coiitani bKiiUts and 
huirian hones and are seemingly post exposure 
fractional burials. 

'J’his Indus Valley culture has now been' 
traced hi the South-east as far as Eupar in the I 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water - 1 
^hed of the Sutlej and Jumna and it is theic- [ 
lore, highly improbable that this eiMlization' 
was confined to the Indus Valley and there can ' 
liaidly be any reasonalJe doubt that futuiel 
ie‘>earcbes will trace it into the valley of the, 
Ganges. On the south-east, this piehistoiic 
culture has been traced upto Liinbdi State 
in Kathiawar. Of the Iona peiiod of more 
than 2,000 ycais that sejiaratc the pre-lustoiu ^ 
monuments n ferrod to above from the histoiic' 
pi'riod of India, little oi notViing is yet known | 
but thcic jseviiy hope that this gap in our 
knowlcdcc iriav be filled in bv turthcr exeava-j 
tion'?. Fiom the time of the Mauryas, ? e., tjid j 
centuiy B C,, the histoiyof architecture and j 
the formative aits of India is clear and <an be 
traced witli relative precision The financial 
stiingcncy caused by the woild economic dc- 
luessioii caused almost the suspensum ol 
I'xcavaliou in these aicas but then' aic wdcoine 
."igns of a revival of activities in the near future. 

Monumental Pillars. — 1'he mouumentH 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period, include, besides the- caves to be referred 
to helow, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the aneicnt city ot Pat.ili- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka ((hrea 21)0 BO), the remains 
of a laigc pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at J’atabfuitra, a nundn'r of ]*riek, 
stupas and a monolithic rail which origiiiaUy | 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at S.irnath near 
benares. Altogether thirteen pillars ot Asoka 
are known fiesides tiio Klcphant cajutal' 
of a 14th at S.inkisa and a tragiueut of a loth] 
at IJenaios. Ten of them licar his inscriptions | 
Ot thete the Launya-JSaiidaugaili column lu 
the Cha nparan District, 'I’lrhul, is practicallv ] 
iiMujured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, tue., a Pe.rscpoiitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Samath near Benares. The foui 
lions standing back to back on the abacus aie 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy, and originaHy supported a wheel sym- 
lioluing tlio l.iw of piety pre.iebcd l>y the 
Ibiddli.i. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
•iiid are now presorv^ed in the ArchiBologic.nl 
Museum at S.irnath. Of tin* post-Asokaii peiiod 
"lie pillar (B.O. ITiO) stands to the north-east of 
liesnagar in the Gvv.dior State, another in front 
"f the cave of KailKA.D. 70), and a third at 
bran in Central J’rovmccs belonging to the 5th 
Century A.l), All these are of stone ; but theie 

one of iron also. It is near the Qatb Alinar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speak‘< of its 
having been erected by u king called Chandia 
ulentifled wsth Chandragupta II. (A.D. 37.'), 
413) of the Gupta dviiastv. It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at that age forging a bai 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
‘‘ven ill Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later sivle 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 


in the South Kai.ara District. A iiaitnailaiiy 
elegant example faces a Jama temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore. An interesting 
<liscovery was lately made concerning the Iron 
Ihliar at Dhar, ('entral India. The Pillar is 
like that at New Delhi, one of those large sized 
products of ancient Indian metal w'orkers which 
have excited the adniiuition of modern metal- 
liirgLsts. The I’illar is nc)vv broken in three 
pieces, measuring together more than 43 feet 
in length, and there is nxason to believe that a 
fourth piece 7 feet long has disayijieared. The 
date and purpose of tJic Ihllar were uncertain 
until a recent disco v cry vsdiu h is of an iuscrijition 
of the time of the Paiamara King Bhoja of Dhar, 
A. 1), 99S-]0;>3, fiaginentsof which were found 
in a Dhar mosque wdueh occupies the bite of a 
grammar stbc»ol established by that King. Tins 
IS held to fix Ibe peiiod when the pillar was made. 
Moiia^Drv Ko 0 latidy broiiglit to light at 
Nakmda, the die ol one ot theuneiciituniver- 
, sities, (ontained 75 bionze and stone images 
ie]»resenling Jiuddhist and Brabmanieal gods 
and goddesses, A copper plate yircviously louud 
I .it N.ilaiida reioided the donation of a I’ala 
I k'lig of Bengal at the reipiest of P.alapiiti.i of 
'the Saikndra dynasty of Suvarnnadv ipa 
Sumatia), and It was surmised that the Nalanda 
bioiizt s were cither made at Nalanda by 
J.iv.mc 0 aitif-tsor brought from Java. The 
disrovtry of the new lot of bronze statues at 
.N.ilanda and another uagnificint collection 
tioin Kuikihar, now' in the Patna Museum and 
finally ot a toui-thambcied smelting turiiaLcat 
1 Nalanda fiuallv dispioves this ( onelusion and 
' liows tha„ all the bronze images disioveied in 
Bili.ir w Cl el ho woik of local metal-caslei '■ 
Topes. — iStupas, known as dugahas in Ceylon 
and commonly e.i'bd topes in North India, 
were constructed cither for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events m 
Buddhist or Jama legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jamas built stupas^ no spceimen 
of Jama stupas is now extant. A notable 
I btructure of this land which existed until recent 
[time.s, w'as the .buna stupa which stood on the 
> Iv.uikah Tila site at Muttra and yielded a l.irgc 
number ol J.ima sculptuics now deposited in 
the l*rovinual Museum at Lucknow. Of those 
' belonging l,o the Buddhists, ihe great To])C of 
I Sam hi ill liiiopal is the most intact and entire 
I of its cUss. It consists of a low circular drum 
suppoitiiig a hemispherical dome of less dumeter. 
Round the drum is an open passage for cireum- 
.mibulatioji, and the whole is enclo'-cd by a mas- 
sive ‘itone railing with lotty gates facing the 
cardinal iKunts. I Ik* gates are essentially 
' wooden in character, and are carvid, inside and 
out, with elaborate basreliefs. The original 
stupa, \\h\i\\ wjis of brick and not moic than 
half the present dimension.?, was apparently 
! erected by Asoka at the same time as his lion- 
, crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
I Sir ,Tohn Marshall’s recent explorations have 
.conclusively shown, its outer easing ot stone, 
^ the railing and the gatew'ays were at least 150 
' and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
' of Sarnath, Bharliut m Nagaiidh State, C, I , 
\mravati and Nagarjunikoiula in the Madras 
Prosideney, and Pipr.-ibwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
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for builaing viUagu«, auU wJUal remained of the oi thcbe cavea were once atiorned with fresco 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Mubeum paintmgf-. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
'the bas-reliefs on this rail which contain bhoit' these are thc'se at Ajanta, whicii wore cxe* 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify j cufced at various poiiods bet ecu 3r>0-C5h A.D. 
t he scenes sculptured with the Jaiakat or Birth J and liiive elieitcd liigh piaisc as works of art 
Stories of the Buddha give it a unique value. ■ Copies w< le- til st made by JVI.ijor hut most 
The Blapa at Auiiavati also no longer exists, of them peiished bv tiic at the ('i> st.il Palace in 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed ' 18G0. The lost tines w cic again eo]ued l)V •lolin 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are Qiifhths ol tlie Arts School, Bonibav, lialf oi 
now m the Bntislt and Madras Museums. The ' whose woi k was siuiilaily destioycd by a luc at 
iiupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C South Kensington. "J’hcv wt'rc last copi<‘<l 
Veppe m 1H98, and a steatite or soap-stone le- l>v lady Jiciringhain dining 1900-Jl Jlcr 
hquary M'ltli an inscription on it W’as unearthed. which aie in full scale, are at jircsciit 

The inscription, according to many scholars, , exhibited at the Indian Section ol tlie Victoiia 
speaks ot the relics being of the Jiudtfha himself ■ and Alt/ert Miiscnni, South Kensington, and 
and crishniicd by Ills kinsmen, the Sakyas. J1 have been i (‘produced in a volume Inoindit out 
this interpretation is correct, wo have here ■ hv the India Society. Anol her gioup ot caves 
one of the sfwpas that were erected over the ashes wheie eqnallv interesting though less well 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. I prescived paintings exist is found at Bagh in 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations which are ^ ^|''’‘*’**°** i^tate 
one of the wonders of India, Dine-tenths belong] '' ’*i‘J^i<*Kraiih issued by the India Society, 
to Western India. The most important groups] Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
ot caves are situated in Bhaja, lU-dsa, Kuril, ■ frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara 
Kanhen, Junuar, Nasik and Badanu m the Bom- 1 are found a class of remains, ruined monasterice 
bay Pi("-iden( Kllora and Ajanta in Mizam’s and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
Dominions, P)iigh in Gwalior State Barabar the first time representations of Buddha and the 
and Kagarjuni IG mil(;s north of Gaya, lluddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
and Udayagiri and Iv'hanilagiri 20 miles Capitals, fneres of nude Krotes bearing a long 
trom Cuttack in Orissa. The caves] garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
belong to the three principal sects into wliich; a host of individual motifs cleariv cbtablisii the 
ancient India was divided, viz., the Buddhists I lufiuence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Hindus and Jainas. The earliest caves so far dis-j Peshawar, locaUy known as Shah-ii-ki-Dhen, 
covered are those of Barahar and Kagarjuni which was explored in 1900, liroughfr to 
which were excavated by Asoka and his grand- light several mterestnrg sculptures of this 
son Basaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a ichool together with a reliquary casket, the 
naked sect founded by Mankhaliputta Gosala. Host rcmaikable bionze object of the Gandhara 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, period. 'J’he iiihcription on the casket left no 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajunta and loiiht as to the mound being the itupa raised 
Mo, 19 at Nasik. Tliey have been assigned ! o\ <i a portion of the body relics of Buddha by the 
to 200 B.C, by Fergusson and Br. Burgess ] Itido Wcythiau king Kauishka. 'J’hey were 
But there is good reason to suppose from | present.ed by Ixird Miuto’s Government to the 
Sir John Marshall s recent researches and . Buddhists o. Burma and are now enshrined at 
from epigi ipliic considerations that they are Vlandalay. To about the same age belong the 
considerably more modern. Tlie Buddhist caves j at ManikvaJa in the Punjab opened by 
are of two types- the chmiyas or chapel caves l Ranjlt Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
and vUiaras or raoua.stencs for the residence of Couit,ln 1H3(). Some of ti»cin contained coins 
monks. The first .ire witii vaulted roofs and of JCanislika 'riKUc was bionglit to light at. 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance Tavila during the wintei of l{»32-3:j what r>rovcd 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side to lx* the laigcst monaster v so iar nncaithrd m 
aisles with asmallsfwpfl at theinner circular end. n»Mlh-wcst Jiidia. In il time was an iuscuption 
They are thus remarkably ^iimlar to Christian dated in the v »>ar 134 of an unsiieeilu'd eia and 
basilicas The second ilass consist of a hall longhlv eoiies])ondnig with the your 7G A J) 
surrounded by a number of ec 11s. In the iatei The recoid is n'gaided asimportaid b(xaus('ot 
ct/iams there was a sanctum in the centre of the < ho aspisbnicc it givi's m datim' Gaiidhaia 
back wail containing alaigp imago of Buddha ; M-nlptiiu-s in vaiious jiaits 
Hardly a c/muw« 18 fourid without one or more; Siiuciural Templos.— Ol this class the 
v/Artros adjoining it. Of the Hindu rav( U iu- cailje-st examples are tlie Varaha temple at 
pies the giouj) at I’.adami is cailiesl in dat( Deogarli, District Jliansi another taunidc at 
hut that at Elephauta near Bombay is perhuLs, Saiichi, the lirick temples at Bhitargaon in ttm 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva ' district of GaiMip(vre. and tin' temiiles at Tigowa 
and 18 not earlier than the 7th century A.B | Nadma, Eian and Bhuin na all of winch bclongtu 
But by far the most renowned eave-t.oinple ol](he Gupta period ami a latei one at Tj"owa In 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasu at EJloia 'the Central I'rovmees. Jn South India we have 
It is on the model of a complete structuial : two laore examnlc s ng , 1., ad Khan ami Biirga 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is temples at Aiholc ni Bijapur, the latter of which 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the ' cannot be later than the (Mghth centurv A B 
Raslitrukuta king, Krislma l, (A, D. 70»), jTho only eommori eharacterisUc is flat roofs 
who may still be seen in the pamtii gs in tlie ] without sjuies ol any kind. In other respects 
ceilings of the upper porch of the mam slirme I Liicy arc entirely dillerimt and already here we 
Of the Jahia caves the earliest are at Khuiida- mark the beginning of the two styles Indo- 
girl and Udayagiri ; tJiose of the medieval Aryan and Bravidian, whose differences become 
In India Sabha at Kllora ;and those of the latest more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
period, at Aukai m Masik 1 he ceilings of many tury onwards. In the Indo- Aryan style the 
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most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular j 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur* 
vllmear uteeplc, and of the latter, the pyramidal 1 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhii- 
baneswar m Orissa, lvha]uraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, liiid Oiluara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidiari 
style 18 that of the iMamallapuram Jlaths, or 
‘ Seven Pagodas,* on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. 'J'hey are eaeh hewn ont of a block 
of granite, and arc rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examxdes ol 
t>pieal Uravidiai) architecture, and belong to 
the 7th cerituiy. J’o tbf* same age has to be 
as*>igncd the temple of Ivailasanatii at Conjee- 
Vf ram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal oi the llijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic teinjile of Kailasa at Kllora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Sriraiigam tempi, 
near Trichinopolv are the best j'xamples. 

Intermediate between these two mam Etyles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalnkyan by J'ergnsson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeved spiri 
IS converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian i** 
eorabmed with the jierpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan, Some fine examples of tins type exist 
nt ’Dambal, Battihali, Tilliwnlli and llangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittam 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it IS in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Saracenic Architecture. — This begins in 
India with tlie 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
'J'hcir first ino'-ques w* re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with compaiativelv sligh* alteratnms. The 
mosque called Arhai'din-ka-jfiompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Dutb Minar are instances ol 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at di<ferein periods and under 
the various dvna«tics, imperial and local. Tin 
early Pathan arc IntecUire of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qiitb 
Minar and tombs of Altamish and Ala-ud-din 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosques m Jaiinpiir with 
several tombs At Mandu iii the Dhar St.ate, a 
third form of Saracenic ai chit ccture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’^ 
tomb, Jahaz Mah;il and llindola Mahal a> 
tlio moat notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans, Tht 
Miihaminad.ans of Bengal again dcveloi>ed then 
own style, ami Pandua, Malda, and Qaur teem 
with f.he rums of the buildings of this type, the 
most important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikundar Shah, the Eklakhi mosque, Baiad 
wan Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also greal 
builders, and adorned tlnir capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these i*- 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
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central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. " Of the various forms 
winch the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
says Fergusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
worK of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof man v other mosqtiet-, the seulptureil 
Mihrahi and domed and jianelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything o^* the sort 
executA-d elsewhere at any period. No olliri 
stvie is BO essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
frast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by tte Adil Shabl dynasty of Bijn- 
piir. There Is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjiii, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal 1 Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Gol Guinbiiz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
Dcgan k) evolve it'^elf during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and .Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Hnmayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri ami Agra. Of 
Jeh.ingir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb ol Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “ Tlie force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
eiegane* and refliiement of detail.” And it 
was during lus reign that the most splendid of 
the iMogliui tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Motf Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surjiassmgly pure and elegant monii- 
rarnt ol his time. 

Inscriptions. — Wo now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India and aie paitirul.nlv nunioioiK 
in .South India . I'll ey have been engioved on 
varieties of materials, but princi[>ally on stone 
and copper. I’lie cat best of these are found 
incised 111 two distinct kinds of alph.abet, know 11 
asBrahmi and Kharoshthi, the lattei beingcon- 
ftned to the north-west of India. Brahnii was 
read f 10 m left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Tv haroshthi was wnttenfroin 

right to h'ft, and was atriodittcd formof the ai - 
cicnt Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Pun- 
jab during the period of the Persian doinmation 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th centurv A.D,, and was supplanted hi 
the Brahmi. The earliest datoable luseriptiopj* 
are the celebrated ediers of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One groiiji of 
tliese has been engraved on rocks, and ar. 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Sliuhbazgarhi 10 miles north-* ast of Peshawai 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from (lirnar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauii in Orissa, from Kalsin the 
Lower Himalayas to .loimagin in Madras show- 
ing bv the wav the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Bock Edicts to 
the five conterap*)iary Greek Princes, Aritio- 
chiis II. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and Axes 
B C. 209 as the date of his coronation Hia 
Rumixiindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
I ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
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t he birtb'plane of Buddha which was for Ioqr 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
iDScriptiou of the BesnaRar pillar. The pillar 
had been known for a lone time but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on It. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Qaruda pillar, in honour of the 
Rod Vasiideva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of KinR Antial- 
kldas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhaqavata, which shows that though a 
Greek he iiad become a Hindu and a 
Vaishnava. Anotlicr inscrijition worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Gave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls iiimscH a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three Iiundred thousand kmc 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the }>olitical. social, econoTnical and religious 
history of India at fh»* different periods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘forlorn and 
blind.* 

Archaeological Department. — the areh- 
Jjoological monuments of fndia must attiact 
the attention of all ifil.clligcnt visitors, th(‘y 
would naturally feel ilosirous t.o know something 
of the Archainlogical Dopaiiment. The work 
of this Department is primnrilv two-fold, coii-i 
servation, anil resi'iiicli and OKploration None] 
but spasmodic efforts appear to ha\e been m ide 1 
by Government in these diiectjons till IS7b when 
they established the ATcluoologiCA'il Survey of 
India and ontriist-ed it. t.o General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexandtir (jiinningham, who was also the 
llrst Diroctor-Geneial ol Aieh.oologv. The 
next advance was the initiation ot the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three yeais aftei 
The work of these Suiveys, however, uas ie>- 
tneted to antiquarian rescaieh and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left, tothelitlnl efforts ot t,h*> 
local Governments, often wothout expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only m 1878 that the 
Government of India under hold J,Ytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Maioi Gole, wlio did useful work foi 
three years Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that- of the Director-General were 
aboi ished. The lirst systema tie st.ep towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conserv.it ion 
matter was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government 
who established most of the Arcli.'cologie.al 
Circles that now obtain , placed them on .i perma- 


nent footing and united them together under 
the coiitrolof a Direetor-Generai, piovision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of impel lal funds, when necessary. ‘I’he Aneient 
Monuments Pres(r\ation Aet was ])as'-ed for 
the protection ot liKtorii monuments and relies 
espociallv in piivat e possession and also foi State 
<!ontrol over the excavation of ancient sit as and 
traffic in antiquities Under the direction of Sir 
.lolm M.iTsiia]L Kt , r l.K , late DneetoT-General 
of Arehfoologv, a coin]»reheijsive and Kvsteinatic 
campaign ot rejiaii and e\ea\ation was jiro^e- 
ciiled Under liter Direelois-tieniial it was 
continued with equal vigour (tlie ])reseiit J). G. is 
llao hahadiir K .N J)ikshit)and theiesult ot it i8 
mauitesl mtlieynesrnt aIteied|eondit ions of many 
old and liKtoi le Iniildmgs and m the seieiitilic 
exe.ivation of hui ii'ilsit-es such as I’.ixila I’atali- 
]>utra, .Sanchi in the Pdiopal State, Sainaih near 
r.enares, Nalanda m iSiiiar, Pahrapiu m Jieng.il 
and NagarininkoTula in Madras and m the Indus 
Valley at Ifarayiiia in the Piinjal) and Mohenjo- 
daio in Sind Ol all these AV(nks those oi most 
general intf rest .iie the Mohenjo-daro exeaxatioiis 
toi heie the Arohinological l)i parfment liaie 
unoarthed remains of prehisU)Ti(‘ cities dating 
back to .‘iOOO B (k and fuithei 'Fhc Arehaiologi- 
cal Siiivey lias devoted considerable attention lo 
the oiganization and develo]>nienl of musciiin'- as 
(•enties«(i lesearchaud edueat ions It maintains 
the aiclisBological section of the Indian Miiseimi 
at Calcutta, small musciim'- at tlie Taj, and at 
the Korts at Jh Ihi and T.aliore the OentTul 
Asian Antiquities Musioim at -New Delhi and 
has elected local niiisennis at thi' excavated 
-.ites ol Taxila, Sain.ith, Nalanda, Mohan lo-daro 
and Haiappa with the ohji'it of keejimg the 
small movable antiquities leiovired at these 
site-, m clos(> assoimlion with the slructuial 
leinains to whidi they hidong, so that they 
may hi studied amid then natuial snnoundmga 
and not lose foius and meaning by being 
tian--portcd to some distant placi*. 

The epigiapliVMl m.ita iial dealt with by the 
An hioological Suney has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dvuast les ol India 
to ho e-tahlislied on a lirmei basis ami in greater 
detail The “Epmra])lua Jiuliea” is now^ m the 
‘hd volume, a levised edition ot the -Asoka 
inscriptions has hi'cn recently ])uhlisli(‘d, whih' 
the f om])anion volume ol }>ost Asokan Biahiiii 
iiisciijitions Is iiiuh'r }>ie])jnatiou along 
wnih twm others devoted to the leeords ol tlie 
Gupta and K.iladmii epodis The volume of 
ivork done in South India, which is particularly 
ri«‘h in lithie rocoids, wnll he ajiparcnt fiom 
the fa'd, that over 2(),0()() inscriptions have been 
copied and noticed in the Anuiial Jlcports on 
South Indian epigraphy and a large iiumbei 
published in citen'^o 


Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was In a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Itailwaytlme was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its owm local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1 904, and addressed to the Local Government, 


and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter w’hieh reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential jioint 
in this letter are indicated below : 

“In India wo have already a standard time 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras Imal 
time, wiiioh is kept on all railway .and telegraph 
lines throughout India and winch is 5h. 21 m 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Similar! j 
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angoon local time is used upon the railways 
ad telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
lead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
.andards bears a simple and easily remembered 
dation to Greenwich time. 

‘‘The Government of India liavc several times 
een addressed by Scientific Socu ties, both in 
ndia and in hlngland, and urged to fall into line 
7ith the rest of the civilised world. And now 
be Boyal Society has once more returned to the 
ttack. The Committee of that Society whicli 
dvises the Govcinment of India upon inatteis 
onnected witii its observatories, writes- — ‘ 'I'iie 
'ommittee think that a change from Madras tunc 
0 that corresponding to a longitude exactly r>l 
lours east of Greenwich would be an nnprove- 
nent upon the existing arrangements; but that 
or international scientific purposes the hourly 
.one system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
if Greenwich m the west, and 0 hours in advance 
n the oast of India would be preferable.’ 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
ly a continuous series of civilised nations with 
<heir continuous railway system^, all of winch had 
idopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
)e imppjativeiipoii India to conform and to adopt 
die second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
IS she is as much isolated by uncivilistsd States 
IS Cape Colony is by the ocean, it Is open to 
icr to follow the example of that and some 
Dther similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
bhe first suggestion. | 

*'It is believed tliat this w'iJl he the better 
solution. There arc obvious objections to 
Irawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most jiopuloiis portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times dilTering by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India lias be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard w’onld appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
firobabliity, be strongly opjiosed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it is veVy desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
It IS certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway diflered from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of tiie 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the seexmd 
possesses over ttic first alternative is, tiiat nndei 
the former, the difterence between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme ca.sps of Karactii and Quetta 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railwavs and telegraphs 
‘‘ It 18 proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegrapli clock*) in India by 8m. 
508. I hey would then represent a time 
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hours faster than that of Greenwich, wdiich 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and loeal 
time at the places mentioned below w'ould be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively: — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 i’., Peshawar 44 F., 
Ivarachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

‘'This standard time would be as much na 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at M.iriil.il;i\ 
and Bangoon, respectively; and .since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and alrca ly keeps a time of Its own, 
namely, llaiigoon local time, it i® not suggest ^-d 
that Indian Standard Time should be adoj)i,L.J 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Jlangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47 b. in advance ot 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which w'onld be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6 A hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97‘’ 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
Eiirojican and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs tor the whole of fbe 
Indian Einpro. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable, is amult''r 
whidimufcl be left to the local community in 
each case.” 

It Is difficult to recall, without a sense or 
bcwildtrment, the reception of this propo'-al 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
tliat were entertained il Standard Time wai 
adopted is a study in the poasibihlies of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whctlicr or not they w'ould 
.idopt it. Calcutta decided to retain 'it« own 
local time, and to-day Caloutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of tiie 
proposal w’as hostile; but on rcci usideraflon fhe 
CBianiber of Cominerco decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing clement in the Mumelpality brouglit 
111 a side resolution bv wlucli the .Municipal elo'-Us 
wore put at Bombay tune which is thirtv-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the I.sf 
January 1906 all the railway and telegrapli 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains it« formei 
Calcutta time; but in Bombav local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
bv the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox ITindua. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is univcrsil- 
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tlio ciiip^nry of India In baned npon 
rui)i\', atatemonts* with regard to mon’y **/c 
generally expreaaed in rupees, nor has it t> 2 en 
found poaaible in all cases to add a coi’vcr#; on 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 tnc gold 
value of the rupee (eontaining lfi5 grains of 
pure silver! was approximately equal to 2n., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees Into sterling bv striking 
off the final cipher (Jls 1,000 -£lbf)) Dut 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fail In the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect ot its 
gold payments to be made In England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and tiriance from 
tne inconvemenee due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations In exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restriciing the circulation. 
The Intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. ir>=£l. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with inslgnl (leant fluetuHtlons, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d until 
February 1920 when the recommendation ot 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee sliouhl be linked w'ltli gold and 
not with st{‘rling at 2s. instead ot Is. 4d. was 
adopted. Tills was followed bv great lUictu.v 
tions. {See article on Currency System), 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh Is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crorc 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £0,007 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £000.007 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is. Od. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,300 and a crore is equ]\a- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 10 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as IJd., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna Is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights — The various systems of weighti- 
used in India eombim' uiuformily of scak-s with 
immense variations in the weights of units. 


The scales us<'fl cenerallv througlioiit Northern 
; Imlia and loss eoninioulv in Madras and stan- 
j <lardized in llomhay Fresideney under the 
Itombay Wei'jrhts and Measures Act., 1932, mav 
, be thus ex])ressrMl as one inannd — 40 seei'', 
'one seerr=80 lolas The actual W('leht of seei 
vanes gieatly from district to district and oven 
frrnn village to Milage in India except in Bombay 
1 Cresideney. In the standard system the tola 
IS of IHO grams, and seei thus widghs 2.057 ll**-* 
and the maiind 82.28 lbs This standard is 
j also used m otlieial n^porl.s. 

! Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 

universal custom in India is to express them in 
I terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
i change what vanes is not the amount of money 
' to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
' ty to be obtained for the same amount of money 
j In other words, prices in India are quantity 
. prices, not money pneea. When the figure of 
j quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
1 price has gone down, which ia at first sight 
j piTplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity priees 
are not altogether unknown in England espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
nriny groceries can bo bought. Rggs, likewise, 
are eommonly sold at a varying nnmlx'r for the 
shilling. If it ho desired to convert quantity 
piiee.s from Indian into Kngln.h denomination^ 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often he misleading), the following scale 
may be adopti'd — bases! upon the a.ssumptioTi 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee rennains constant at Is. 4fJ , 1 seer 
per rupee=(ahout) 3 lb. for 2s , 2 seers per 
rupee”(about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India gfuicruily is the biffha, whieii 
vanes greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — iudinn weights and 
roeasurts have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
I vary from town to town and village to village 
I in a way that could only work satisfactorilx 
■ so long as the dealings of towns and village" 
j were soif-contained and before roads and rall- 
I ways opened up trade between one and the 
I other. If we take, for instance, tlie maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
I to weigh. If wo consider the maund as be- 
I tween district and distnef fhe state of affairs 
I IS worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
! the maund of sugar weighs 48i seers in 
Cawnpore, 40 in Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Motadabad, 43} in Saharanpur, 
60 in Bareilly, 40 In Fyzabad, 48} in Sbah- 
icharpiiT, 51 in Goshangunge. The maund 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 Ihs.. which apparently answers 
' to the Forest Department maund in qse at the 
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i'uel Di'put, and Uie Madras mauud, which 
ome authorities estimate at 251b9. and others 
.t 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. —These arc merely 
ypica: lustauccs which are miiltiphod ludeh* 
iitely. There are variations ol every detail 
>! weights and measures in every part of India. 
L’he losses to trade arising from the contusion 
ind the trouble which this slate of things 
lauses are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
lodies are continually leturning to the problem 
fith a view to devising a practical scheme 
)f reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
irnments have made various attem])ts during 
10 years past to solve the problem of universal 
inits of weights and measures and commerce 
lud tr.ide have agitated about the question 
'or the past century. The Indian railways 
ind Govoinmeiit dexiartments adojited a 
itandard tola (180 grams), seer (80 tolas) and 
sauud (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
ifould act as a successful “ lead ’* which 
srould gradually be followed by trade through- 
)ut the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
vliole question in couaultation with the pro- 
v^iuciai Governments in 1800-1894 and various 
>pecial steps have at ditterent times been 
[«aken iii didcreut iiarts of India. The Gov- 
srnment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in J911 to make pioposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
jut the practical imiKissibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures attectiiig the whole 
of India. 'Ihe Commif.tee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily wcicomo by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsonly applied ovei 
large aieas subject to iiiaii 5 diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the de.sired reform so suceeas- 
fulJy as a “ lead '* supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, tuvoir Jaire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at largo pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is aiiparcnt in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Giflcer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
peoi)le to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of wugh* 
in this case being a tola of 180 grams. But 
the committee abstained from r«‘commendmg 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system staited in aiiv area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best RYbtem aheady prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
Was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in Ocuiber, 1913, 
when the following committee was aji pointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew . — 

Mr. C. A, Silberrard (Pretident). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Fardounji. 
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This Committee reported, in August 19JI), 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to bo 
adopted in India based on th'* 180 giaiii tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systtiiis there 
IS no doubt tliat the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Llailway weights. The lutroduetion of thn- 
I system involves a more or less eonsiderable 
' change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the wJiole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
iciglibouring distiiets), of Bombay (South 
liombay, Bombny city and (Jujarat), and the 
North-West FiontiiT Province. Burma lias 
at pn*aent a separate system of its own which t lie 
(lomriuttee think it should be permitted to 

retain. The systems recommended arc : — 

Fou India 

8 kliasldms = 1 chawal 

8 cliawals = 1 ratti 

8 ratlas =r 1 inasiiu 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 1 tola 

5 tolas = 1 cfiatak 

10 chataks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 inaund 

Fou BniMV. 

2 small ywes = 1 large > W(‘ 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pea „ 1 uin 

5 pesor2j mUB „ 1 ^>',it 

1 mat ir 1 n games 

2 ngarnUB — 1 tikal l\i?s 

100 tikals = 1 iieiktha oi 

The tola is the tol.i of 180 grams, equal to 
the rupee weigiit 'Die viss lias recently been 
tlxed at 3* 60 lbs. or 1 40 tolas. 

Government Action. — 'J'ho Govc'rnment of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
lleport and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detaih'd 
[ orders in January, 1922. In those they again, 
for the present and subject to the restiietion's 
I imposed by the Government of India Act and 
I '.he devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
! Governments to take such action as they think 
! advisable to standardise dry and liqmd measure.^ 
I of capacity within their jirovinces. Similarh, 
' they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
I India standards of length or area. 

[ As regards weights thi'y decided in 
I favour of the standaid mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the coniniencc- 
[ ment of this artitle, this having been reconi- 
I mended by a majority of the Weights and 
! Measures Committee and liavlng received 
the unauimoii& support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provi-ionally 
undertook to assi'-t provincial legislation 
or standardisation and slated tliat “ if subsr- 
quenl.lv, opinion develops strongly in favour ot 
the Imperial standardisation of wmghts, the 
I Government of India will be prepared toumler- 
I take such legislation, but at present they con- 
Isidcr that any such step would be premature. 

Provincial Government Action — Anmugst 
the various I’jovineial (JovirniiK’iits in India, 
Bombay Government is the onlv one which has 
taken action to standaidize the weights and 
measures, etc., used in trade in the Picsidcin y. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It Jr PRsential to beat in inu.d, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it ia a continent 
rather than a country. Nowticre is the complex 
character of Indiana more clearly excmplitled 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse t.lie iiiain types, such as 
CJiirkhus, Pathana, Siklis, Ilajputs, Biirnians, 
Nagas, 1 ainilH, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much faithcr. 'i'he typical 
Inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — differ al- 
together fiom those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaga, Sumatra 
and ]Madaga.scar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
tiliysical characteristics have beam evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
VVest by successive hordes of irivadcis, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tubes allied to 
those of ISiirma, which is India (»nly in a modern 
political sense. J$ctvu*on these toicign elements 
and the pure Dravidiaiis is borderland where 
the contiguous r.accs have intermingkal. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Jlenry Bisley (C.aste, 'ITibe and Eace, 
Indian (ycnsus Ib'poit, 1901 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, ethnology and Gaste, Volume 1, Chaj»ter 
6) into seven main physical types. 1 here w'onld 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negntos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, rciircsenttd by the 
Haloch, liraliui and Alghans of Italuclustaii and 
the North-West J-ronticr IhoMiiee. Probably 
formed by a fusion ol 'I’ui ki and Persian elements, 
In which the former predominat e. Stature above 
mean ; coinplexioii fair ; eyes mostly dark tint, 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; licad 
broad, nose moileaately nairow, prominent, 
and very long. Ilie feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is piobably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan oecnpjing ihe Punjab, Kaj- 
putana, and Kaslimir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Bajputs, Khattris, and 
.hits. 'Phis tyjH*, which is readily distiugiiisli- 
ahie from the Tuiko-Jranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India, 'ihe stature is mostly tall; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long ; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Draviclian. comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kiinbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Diavidiaii elements. Ihis 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, u greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of internuxtnro with the J^ravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Bravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of llaj- 
putana and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 


low cr by the (‘hainar. Proliably the i csult of the 
iiitormixtiirc, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dra vidian typos. The head form is 
long w'lth a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brow n to lilack ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the fndo- Aryans ; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the a vcr.ago according to the scale. 
'I'lie higher representatives of this type approach 
the indo- Aryans while the lower niemhcrs are 
in many respects noi very far removed from 
the DraviJians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its eharaetenstics are readily 
definable, nn<l no one would t;ike even an 
upj)ir cIjss Hindu'^taui fur a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a C’hamar for a genuine Dravirlian 'J he 
distinctive feitun* of the tyjie, the character 
which gives the leal ehie tf> its origin and stamps 
the Aryo I)ra\idian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportion? 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian. or Bengali type 
of liOW’er P-'ng.il an*! Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Braliniins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern J^eng.il, and other groups 
peciiliai to this patt of India. Piobably a blend 
of Diavidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood m the higher groups. 
The head is broad; complexion daik; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tondeney to bioad. This is one 
of the most distinctive type^ in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide iitcii where their remarkable apti- 
tude for tlcn.'al iniisuits has procured them 
employ ineut. Within lis own habitat the type 
extends i.o tlic Himalayas on the noith and to 
\ftsam on the e.ist, and proliably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orisna ; tlie western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Ivauets of Uahul and Kulu ; ( he Lepehas of 
Daijeehiig .uid Sikkim the Limiius, Murmia and 
Gurungs of Nepal; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
w ith a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
.short or below'average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically fiat; eyelids often obliQue. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the (Tanges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central Inaia and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
char.ictciislic repiescnUitivcs are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the ?antah of Chota Nagpur. 
Piobably tlie original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extenr by 
the admivtuie of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the statuie 
n short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching lilac k ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; h(*ad 
long ; no^e very broad, soineHmes depressed at 
the loot, but not so as to make the face ajipear 
Hat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, ooou yuc s the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains wdiich stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
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omorin. On the east and the west of the 
eninsiilar area the domain of the Dra vidian is 
jntermlnous with the Ghats, while further north 
> reaches on one side to the Araval]i«<, and on 
le other to the Bajraahal Hills. Where the 
riginal characteristics have been unchanged by 
nntact with Indo* Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
tie type is remarkably uniform and distinctive, 
■abour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Ouars, of 
'eylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
lengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
f Calcutta, Uangoon and Singapore, he is 
soognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
Quat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
is nose. In the upper strata of the vast social J 


deposit which is here treated as Dravidian tiiese 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
liear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt Into each other insensibly ; and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical charactcristlcfc 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
here has been any progress at all — has been 
^ery slow during the past thirty years, the 
vhole increase being a little more than one per 
lept. The percentage of the urban population 
-0 the totalis only 11, which however shows an 
n crease of 0.8 per cent, since the last census, 
lue partly to the natural increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to luigra- 
.ion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 3.4 in Assam to 22.6 
n Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
najor provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
population in France is 49 per cent., in Northern 


Ireland 50.8 per cent , in Canada53 7 per cent, 
in the U. S. A. 56.2 per cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 

The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
number of towns with a population of from 
20,000 to 50,000, the total j)opulation of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
100,000. All classes ot towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those ha\ing 
under 6,000. Thus the large industrial and 
semi-industrial towTis have benefited at the 
expense of the smaller toums. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of Places. 

1931. 

1921. 

Percentage of total 
Population. 

Places. 

Population. 

Places, j 

Population, 

31 

j -21 

•11 

1 -01 

1 -91 

Total Population 

699,406 

362,837,778 

687,981 

318,942,480 

286,467,204 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Rtiral Areas 

696,831 

313,852,36] 

685,665 

89 

89.8 

90 6 

90.1 

90.5 

Urljian Areas 

2,675 

38,985,427 

2,316 

32,475,276 

11 

10.2 

9.4 

9.9 

9.5 

Towns having 100,000 






and over 

38 

9,674,032 

35 

8,211,704 

2.7 

2 6 

2.2 

O 9 

2 2 

Towns having 60,000 to 








100,000 

65 

4,572,113 

54 

3,517,749 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

Towns having 20,000 to 








Ji0,000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

208 

8,091,288 

200 

5,968,794 

2 3 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.0 









20,000 

643 

7,449,402 

451 

6,220,889 

2.1 

1.9 

2 

2 2 

1.9 

Towns having 5,000 to 








10,000 

987 

6,992,832 

885 

6,223,01 J 

2 

o 

1.9 

2 

2.1 

Towns having under 








6,000 

674 

2,205,760 

691 

2,333,129 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.0 


Migration. — Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 730,646 were enumerated as bom 
in other parts of the world. Of these 695,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others. The emigration from India 
IS approximately 2.5 million, the balance of 
migration being against India. 

Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire. There arc 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal. 
There are 26,759 In Renya ; the other overseas 
Indian communities in order of size are Mauii- 

2 


tius 268,870, Trinidad and 'J’obago 138,667, 
British Guiana 130,640, Fiji 75,117 and much 
smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong. There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in nuTulu'rs of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the Hritish 
Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British 
Isles. The total number of Indians in the 
Empire outside India is 2,.30(),00(). Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
bers in Portuguese East Africa, the U. S. A., 
Persia, Iraq and other countries. 



34 Changes in Population. 

The Chart below gives at a glance the changes in India’s population in the decade 1921-31— the 
total, sex, urban rural and literacy. 



muONS TOTAL MALB FEMALB FURAL URBAN LITERATE 

POPULATION POPULAT/ON POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro* 
versial in India, where often it is coloured bv 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a matter of fact. Dr. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “ So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab", 
he says, " that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli- 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table : — 


Beligion. 

Actual 
number 
in 1021. 

(000*8 

omitted.) 

1 proportion 
per 

10,000 of 
'population in 
1921. 

1 Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase 4- 
Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 

Hindu 

239,195 

6,824 

+10*4 

Arya 

468 

15 1 

-f921 

Sikh 

4,336 

124 

-I-83-9 

Jain 

1,252 

36 

-f 6-2 

Buddhist 

12,787 1 

365 

+10-5 

Iranian IZoroastrian (Farsi)] 

110 

3 

-f 7-8 

Musalman 1 

77,678 

2,216 

-f 13 

Christian .. .. .. .. 

6,297 

179 

-f32-6 

Jew 

24 

1 

-HO-9 

Primitive (Tribal) 

8,280 

236 

-~16*3 

Miscellaneous (Minor religions and religions not returned) 

671 

16 

+ 3,072-6 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 

miscellaneous". This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adl-Hindu, 
Adi-Dra Vida, etc., under "miscellaneous". 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Bajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in H yderabad . The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Bajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
B«ligions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Bajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Cliristians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger nunobers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. . 

Christians. — The Christian community now 
numbers just 6^ millions of persons in India 
or 1.79 iKjr cent, of the population. This 
constitutes an increase of 32. 5 per cent, over the 
last census of which 20 per cent, is ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1921-31. Nearly 
60 per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
mimity can claim 35 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per ('.cut in 
Cochin and 31 . 6 pi'r cent, in Travaneore. lilst*- 
wherc the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 862,837,778, viz., British Terri- 
tory 271,526,933 and Indian States 81,310,845 
giving an inorease of 24,670,742 in British 
Territory and 9,224,556 in Indian States. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of variation in the country's population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 50 years . — 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1 1881 
to 

! 1931. 

Whole India ,. 

+ 10.6 

+1.2 

+ 39.0 

Provinces 

+10.0 

+ 1.3 

+ 36.8 

States . . 

+ 12.8 

+ 1.0 

+ 4«-.6 



CENSUS OF INDIA 1931— Population of Provinces ana States. 
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<3 

eS 


8 * • 

.a 

'lo 

Pm 3^ 

Central Prov 
Coorg 

Delhi .. 

Madras . . 
North-West 
(Districts 
Territories 


Punjab 99,200 23,580,852 12,880,510 10,700,342 20,685,478 +140 + 5.7 + 39.2 

United Provinces of Agra and 106,248 48,408,763 24,445,006 22,963,757 45,375,069 + 6.7 — 3.1 + 10.6 

Oudh. 
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Percentage Variation. 

1881 to 1931. 

10 

+ 79.2 

+ 50.2 

+ 59.1 

+ 27.0 

+ 158.1 

-1- 187.7 

+ 198.4 
+ 145.9 
+ 96.6 

4- 8.2 
+ 74.4 

+ 258.3 

4- 82.6 

4- 56.9 

4- .4 

1921 to 1931. 

05 

4- 11.9 
— 1.2 

4- 22.8 

+ 16.0 

47.0 

4- 52.5 

4- 17.1 
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4- 29.0 
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4- 65.3 

4- 21.5 

4- 16.5 

4- 12 6 

4- 23.8 
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Literates 
per 1,000. 

Males. Females 

269 

153 

170 

118 

89t 

124 

379 

* 

168 

43 

69 

114 

149 

62 

52 

lo 

430 

291 

433 

449 

246t 

297 

512 

* 

405 

253 

205 

286 

408 

233 

214 

i 

Ph 

per i,uuu 
males. 

489 

554 

897 

889 

670 

565 

477 

853 

902 

745 

666 

688 

811 

696 

813 

Density. 

CO 

24,354 

48,000 

22,249 

8,809 

6,835 

10,913 

16,146 

* 

11,799 

13,272 

24,844 

6,720 

6,400 

24,756 

12,449 

Total 

Population. 

(M 

1,485,582 

1,161,383 

647,230 

466,894 

447,442 

429,747 

400,415 

313,789 

306,470 

274,659 

264,840 

263,565 

250,187 

243,755 

229,764 

City. 

rH 

Calcutta with Howrah 

Bombay 

Madras 

Hyderabad with Secunderabad, 

Delhi with New Delhi, Shah- 
dara, etc. 

Lahore 

Rangoon 

Ahm^abad 

Bangalore with Civil and 31ili- 
tary Station. 

Lucknow 

Amritsar 

Karachi 

Poona 

Cawnpore 

Agra 


Not available. t Delhi and New Delhi Cities only. 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses : — 


Age-group. 

1931. 

19: 

121. 

1 Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

1 Ft>- 
malcs 

rr , 

o o 

j 

2,802 

2,086 

2,889 

2,062 

2,673 

2,087 

2,810 

1,896 

20—30 

30—40 

1,768 

1,481 

1,856 

1,351 

3,640 

1,461 

1,766 

1,398 


Age-group. 

1931. 

i 

1921. 

Males. 1 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

40—50 

968 

891 

1,013 

967 

50—60 

561 

545 

619 

606 

60—70 

269 

281 

347 

377 

70 and over. 

115 

125 

160 

180 

Mean age . 

23 2 

22.8 

24 8 

24.7 


The mean age in India is only 23 02, as 
against 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
years. It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rah^s from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RVTES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. 


J 925 

3926 

1927. 

3 928 

1929. 

1930. 

Bombay . . 


357 

255 

316 

314 

301 

298 

Calcutta . . 


326 

372 

340 

270 

259 

268 

Madras 


279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

246 

Rangoon . . 


352 

320 

294 

341 

321 

278 

Lucknow .. 


260 

287 

256 

301 

209 

329 

Lahore 


222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur . . 


258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 


183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 


Special causes contribute to the high mortuhty 
on infants in India. 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
liabitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously a fleets the 
health and vitality ot the mother and thioiigh 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of nfe 
from diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Ollicer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
Including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis. 

Sex Ratio. — The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
tlie advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutrahsed in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase m masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in winch there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can he added if Berar be excluded. Wliere 
females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexes 
are approximately equal. 
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Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domc&tic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
)‘eoognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India, it is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The tabic below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years : 

Number per 1,000 of total married who are under 
15 years. 


Provinces, etc 

Males. 

Females. 

India 

65 7 

157.3 

Burma 

1 8 

7 

India Proper . . 

68 0 

161 8 

Hindus . . 

73 1 

164 1 

Muslims 

59 4 

174 3 

Jains 

32 5 

108.3 

Tribal 

49.6 

93.8 

Sikhs 

26.9 

74.6 

Christians 

15 4 

43.3 


Widows and Remarriage.—lnfant marriage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no significance where remarriage is allowed, 
but of serious importance where it is not. 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 ; but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921. 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155. It is, however, Jains and 


Hindus who place an eifective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
in 1931 were 253 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1931 . On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarkable increase in child widows 
particularly under the age of 6 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the Child Marriage Bestraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu sf)Ciety generally. 
In every thousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty 
years of age and over a quarter of those under 
20. In spite of refoi mist movements to popularise 
widow remaiiiages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract athuition in Indian papers 
whenever they take place. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions. 


Age. 

1931. 

1921. 

All ages 

155 

175 

0—5 

1 

1 

5—10 

5 

5 

10—15 

10 

17 

15—20 

34 

41 

20—30 

78 

92 

30—40 

212 

212 

40—60 

507 

494 

60 and o\er . . 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy. — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
IS at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west. Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy ; for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
tcrieg of which aimost every Burman village 
has at least one. Cochin, Travancore and. 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of literacy. 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


! in population and in spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth. 

Literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and the 
opiiortunities of, acquiring it aie greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns aie 1,473 
males and 434 females. 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two hterate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Besides the 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly in most pro- ] 
Vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of i 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of I 
female education is the early age of marriage, ( 
which causes girls to be taken from school i 
before they have reached even the standard of 1 
the primary school leaving certificate. 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the 

f reatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
ains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The ( 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in re8i)ect of literacy : — i 


hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken together 123 
out of 10,000. Viewed in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow : — 

per 10,000 
aged 5 

Eeligion. and over 

who are 
literate in 
I English. 


Bellgion. 


Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate. 


All religions (India) 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Tribal 

Others 



English Language. -Literacy in English 
language is still less in India and is confined 
mostly to the town-dwelling population. Two 


I All religions (India) 

I Hindus 
, Sikhs 
! Jams 
I Buddhists 
' Zoroastrians (Parsis) 
I Muslims 
1 Christians 
I Jews 
! Tribal 
I Others 


I Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
in Enghsh with 307 per 10,000 ; Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancorc (168) 
coming next. 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 


The principal languages are given in the following statement . — 

Total number of speakers Number per 10,000, 

(OOO's omitted.) of total population. 

Language. * 1931 1 1921. 



1 Males. 

Females. 

Western Hindi 

37,743 

33,804 

25,952 

Bengali 

27,617 

Tolugu 

13,291 

13,083 

Marathi 

10,573 

10,317 

Tamil 

10,073 

10,339 

Punjabi 

8,799 

7,040 

Kajasthani 

7,271 

6,690 

6,627 

Kanareso 

5,616 

Oriya 

5,486 

5,709 

Gujerati 

6,610 

5,240 

Burmese 

4,332 

4,522 

Malayalam 

Lahnda (or Western 

4,633 

4,605 

Punjabi) 

4,603 

3,963 


j Males. Females. 

Males. Females. 


50,210 

46,504 

2,090 

1,990 

25,239 

24,055 

1,523 

1,527 

11,874 

11,727 

736 

770 

9,296 

9,095 

585 

607 

9,284 

9,496 

558 

608 

8,961 

7,272 

487 

414 

6,656 

6,025 

6,121 

403 

390 

5,253 

316 

825 

4,952 

5,192 

304 

336 

4,967 

4,585 

311 

308 

4,135 

4,288 

3,762 

240 

266 

3,736 

257 

271 

3,050 

2,602 

255 

273 
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The necessity of a common medium of con - 1 central India. In their pure forms these four 
versatlon and intercourse, which has given rise ; languages may be scientifically distinct ; but 
to bi-Iingualism and the consequent displace- 1 this is not the popular view. There is a common 
meiit of tribal languages, has formed the subject ' element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and ‘ central India which renders their speakers, with- 
suggestion during the last decade and a good | out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a ' mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
fingua/ranca for India. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

Individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, main heads — insanity, deaf -mutism, blindness 
wliich so resemble H indi as to be frequently re- ' and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules. ■ the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the 
and cover a very large area of northern and population : — 



Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 

Infirmity. 

— 

0 

1 1921. 1 

F THE PO^PU 
1911. 1 

LATION. 
1901. 1 

1891. 1 

1881. 

Insane 

120,304 

88,305 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 


34 

28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

230,895 

189,644 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 

197,215 


66 

60 

64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

601,370 

479,637 

443,653 

354,104 

458,868 

526,748 


172 

1,52 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

147,911 

102,513 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,968 

42 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

Total . . 


860,099 

833,644 

670,817 

856,252 1 

937,063 



272 

267 

229 

315 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a alight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
Tortion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267. The increase in ratio as well 
as in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration. 

Occupation. — It is a well-known fact that the 
majority of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture. The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000. Thus 
about 67 per cent, of the country’s workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent. 
In the latter. This does not, however, mean 
that all the lOSmillions are land-owners. Rights 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists atitually 
engaged m cultivation in British India, it is 
tliat for each agriculturist there are 2.9 acies 
of cropped land of which 0.65 of an acre is 
irrigated. The cultivation of siiecial crops 
occupies under two per cent, of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea. Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation. 

In recent years there has been an increase in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical foice, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufactuie of tobacco have 
proved more jiopular than before. Transpoit 
by road has attracted more nien, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five milhon persons 
are engaged in organised industry. 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the army, the navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc., manage 
the administration of this vast country ; in 
other words, 350 odd milhons are ruled by one 
million servants of the state. 

There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes. 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
police department on Rs. 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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India's road system may bo briefly described 
as follows : — 

There exists four great trunk roads, sti etching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked. These trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association. The most 
famous is the ancient marching loutc, — known 
as the Grand Trunk Road, — which stretches 
right across the noithern part of the country 
from the IChyber to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
lour of thorn together account for ai)Out 5,000 
out of the 69,000 miles of metalled load in 
British India. None of these roads however 
can be considered safe “ all weather " trunk 
roads according to modern standards. The 
Madras- Calcutta road in paiticular is far from 
being bridged tlirougbout its entire length, and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would bo likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for some years to come ; whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so many large waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make it a complete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
peroid. And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement ; on the 
Grand Trin k Road from Calcutta to the Noith 
West frontier, for example, there is as yet no 
road bridge over the river Sone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods are 
liable to cause serious iiiteriuptiou to traflQc. 
As regards the subsidiaiy roads the best and 
most numerous are to be found in Southern 
India. As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are Rajputana, Sind and paits of the 
Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its aridity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
the numerous unbridged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways which dissect it ; in addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country, 
such as the lower Himalayas, wheie the diffi- 
culties of the ground provide obvious reason for 
the dearth of communications. Besides surfaced 
roads, there is a very large mileage of “kutcha” 
roads In India amounting to approximately 
200,000 miles, some of which provide good going 
lor motor traffic during the dry weather. On 
the whole it is reasonable to say that India’s 
road system, even before the advent of motor 
transport, was altogether insufficient for her 
needs ; and it is the increasing realisation of this 1 
fact that led to the appointment of the special i 


Road Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions were to examine the question of the 
development of road communications in view 
of the incicasing use of motor transport and 
suggest ways and means of financing It. 

The recommendations put forward by the 
Committee weic caiefully considered by the 
Government of India, whose conclusions upon 
them weic embodied in a resolution and pro- 
vided that the inciease from four to six annas 
per gallon m the import and excise duties on 
motor spirit, which liad been effected in March 
1929, should be maintained for a period of five 
years in the first instance, and that the additional 
duty should be allotted as a block grant for 
expendituie on load development, and credited 
to a separate Road Development Account, 
whose unexpended balances should not lapse 
at the end of the financial year. 

The original resolution dealing with the dis- 
posal of the Road Development Account has 
since been amended twice, the resolution at 
present in iorce having been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1937. Its 
mam features may be described as follows: 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
sliall continue to be levied for road development, 
the proce<*ds of which, after retaining a reservi* 
of 15% for administration, research and special 
granis-in-aid, sliall be allocated for expenditure in 
the different pi ovinces, Indian States, etc., in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
areas. These sums may be spent on the con- 
struction, re- construction or substantial im- 
provement of roads and biidgcs including the 
cost of preparation of road schemes— but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance — on 
interest and amortization chaigcs on road loans 
sanctioned bltbcrto by the Government of India 
and also on administration of Piovmcial Boards 
of Communications and establislunent connected 
with the control of motor transport. A new 
clause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that “if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General 111 Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province has at any time : — 

(a) failed to take such steps as the Gover- 
nor-General In Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province ; or 

{b) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Road 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may bo for expenditure within the 
province. 
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he Uovernor-Geneiul 111 Council iua> iesuiiic the 
whole oi part of any sums which he may at that 
line hold for expeiidituie in that pioviiice. The 
[ictual statenii'iit of the Account up to date is 
is follows : — 


Gross Receipts to end of 193C-37 
Gross Receipts foi first half of 
1937-38 (i e., from Ist April 
to 30th September 1937) . . 

Total Receipts to end of 30th 
September 1937 . . 

Dedvet — Civil Aviation Grant 
(including probable upto 
30th September 1937) 

Nett Credit to the Road Fund . 


Deduct Reserve: 

From 1929-30 to 

1936- 37, inclu- 
ding Spe:;ial 
Contribution 
by Oil Com- 
panies m 1929 
(Rs. 9.39 Lak- 
hs) and from 
the levenue 
Surplus for 
1934-35 (Rs. 
40 Lakhs) . . 

For 1st lialf of 

1937- 38 

Not amount 
available for 
distribution . . 
Amount distri- 
buted up to 
31-1-38. 

Provinces . . 
Minor Adminis- 
trations and 
Rritish Admi- 
nistered Areas 
in States 
Indian States 


I.akhs. 

Rs. 


159.77 


11.47 


010.30 


22.09 

87.37 


balance on band on .31-1-38 
to b(' bhoitly disti United . . 


Lakhs 

Rs. 

960.8.3 


77.19 
1 ,0.38.02 

5.52 
1 ,032 50 


171.24 


801.20 


719.70 


111.50 


On the administrative side, roads are a Pio- 
vincial subject and may be divided into two 
mam classes, Provincial Roads under the Public 
Woi ks Department and Local Roads iii cliai ge of 


Local bodies 'J'hc extent to wliidi the adinini- 
stration ot roads lias been delegated to l.ocal 
Dodie.s vaiies eon''idciabl> fiom PioMiice to 
Province but in Biitish India as a whole about 
80% oi the extia-Muiiicipal mileage is under the 
cliaige of Distiict Boards oi Distnct Councils 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
ami the Central Piovinees, whuh is teimed 
“Piovineial” but maintained under then agency, 
and within Municipal aieas all roads other than 
sections of mam loads passing tluough tlie 
towns, aie coiit lolled b> the respective Muuici- 
pahtie.s. 

Upto the inti eduction of the Road Fund in 
1929 all PioMiuial load^ wcie financed ex- 
clusivolv tiom the Geneial Revenues of tlie 
Provinces and Local loads tiom l.ocal Rcsemie 
supidt'inenled hy PioMiieial Giants. 8mc(' 1929 
howevei the Road Fund is being distiibiiti'd 
to I'rovmees and is available for constiuction, 
leconstiuction or iinj^roNeinent ol loads, but not 
for oidmary load ni)kcep. The object of ckmI- 
iiig the Road Fund was to supplement and not 
to replace tbe noimal expcndituie on “ongiiial” 
load WOI ks fiom PioMiicial and Local revenue 
but unfortunately the jears lollow'ing the 
mlioduction ot the I'und liave been maiked 
by acute financial stimgeucy with the itsult 
that Provincial Goveinmeiits and Local Bodies 
luivc had to make diastic cui'tui]ment& in the 
allotiueuts made foi loads tiom their leveiiue. 

The effect of these cuit ailments has been to 
staive the construction and development ot 
feeder road--, us the Road Fund was being used 
exdUMvclyfoi roads of inter- piovmcial and intei- 
district impoitancc. The Goveiinent of India, 
however, have now laid down that at least 25"o 
of the PioMiicial shaies in the Road Fund 
-hould be used on feedt'r lo.ids and that not 
moie than' 2.'> per cent can be u^-ed on loads 
which compete with the Railwavs. 

Questions affecting roads and load transport 
w'cie up till lecentlv being dealt with by the 
Goveinicnt of India tluough the Depaificdit ol 
I liuiusti n s it Labour, while Itailwav s came under 
the Conimeice Depai tment , eai h undei a sei)ai ati 
Member ot the Vitcioy’s Lx' uitne Couneil. 
AVitb a view to co-oidiiia ting the diffcieiit means 
of communications, bowevei, a portfolio loi 
Communication has been foimed with effect fiom 
November 19 >7, tbe Membei imbaigeof wbic 
IS lesjKiiisible lor Roads and Railwajs as well a 
inland Navigation, A\ lation, Telegraphs, e. 



The following table shows the sums charged to the revenue of Provincial Governments and Local Boards in 1934-35 as compared to the 
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Total . I 184,4 256,4 440,8 305,9 514 3 820.2 1 64.3 411 8 



Including the amounts spent from the Road Development Fund the total expenditure on extra-Municlpal roads during recent years 
B follows}— 
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The Government of India. 


The impnlse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a cliarter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Toast s of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orde rs of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company bec&me first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Rtiguiating 
Act of 1773, a Oov(‘rnor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity, Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing tlie Commandcr-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Govemor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
and it became a political and administrative 
body bolding its territories in trust for the 


Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation In the Governor* 
General-ln-CouncU, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, In 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Grown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General was the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he was assisted by 
a Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom was responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
an? perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provmees It has restricted the alienation of 
land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
where the proprietor is disqualified. In times 
of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
remedial measures on a great scale. It manages 
a vast forest propcrt>v and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them ; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; It had until Ist April 19^6 the 
monopoly of the Eote issue, and it alone 
can set the mints In motion. It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
culturists and occasionally to owners of 
histone estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most Intimate character 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively covei 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than onc-flfth of Its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func* 
tlons between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated. U 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, and the democratic punciplc then widely 
implanted is greatly developed in the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
by the Impel ial Parliament in 1935. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in lUitish India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act itseli^came 
into general operation in January 1921, 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd 
December 1919. (For detailed particularb see 
The Indian Year BdoJc, 1936-37 aud preceding 


years.) Still vaster changes in the direction 
of Indian Self-Government and of Dominion 
Status were brought about by the Government 
of India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
Assent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 
embodied two main principles— (l) Provincial 
Autonomy, with a Government responsible to 
an elected IjCgislature in everv Province, and (2) 
lat the centre a Responsible Government of 
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India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States. Detailed provi- 
sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
of 1935, Which includes 478 sections and 16 
schedules and is the largest and most complex 
le^slative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book. 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments were brought into 
force on Ist April 1937. Over the inauguration 
of Federation there is inevitable delay. The 
Indian States have, except for a small minority, 
indicated their readiness to enter a Federation 
on the Hnes proposed by the Act. But, because 
of their Treaties with the British Crown no 


State can be compelled to enter and each State 
which decides to enter must do so by a separate 
Instrument of Accession negotiated In relation 
to that State’s particular circumstances. The 
settlement of these Instruments requires time. 
This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1935 
contains a chapter of Transition provisions for 
the regulation of the fornx and powers of the 
Government of India pending the inauguration 
of Federation. 

In what here follows will be found an account 
of the new Constitutional arrangements for the 
Provinces and for the Government of India as 
it exists prior to Federation. 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors’ Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and also certain 
“ Excluded areas” where the population is not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution): — Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, the North 
West Frontier Province, Orissa, Sind. The 
Act recognises Berar as being under the sove- 
reignty of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive is elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act specially provides 
for its administration as part of the major 
Province to which its name is given. The Act 
creates Orissa and Sind separate Governors’ 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Crown. The Act 
gives powers for tlie creation of other Governors’ 
Provinces. 

The Provincial Constitution provides for the 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor. It also 
provides for a “ a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions except in so far as heis by or under this 
Act required to exercise his functions or any of 
them in his discretion.” The Governor chooses 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to select such as are likely to have the 
t'upport of the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which other provision is made in the Act. 

The following special responsibilities arc laid 
ujion the Governor : — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof ; 

( h) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to,^nd to the dependents of, 

persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under this Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; 

(d) the securing in the sphere of executive 

action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 


this Act are designed to secure Iti rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the iirevention Of 
legislative discrimination against British 
Subjects in regard to taxation, trade, 
professional business and qualifications); 

(e) thesecurlng of the peace and good govern- 
ment ot areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas ; 

(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Buler thereof ; and 

{g) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of this Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
(t.*»., concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth). 

“ If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken.” Where 
the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he IS placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in the latter’s discretion. 

The Provincial Legislatures.— The Act 

provides that there shall for every Province bo 
I a Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majestj 
I repre.sented by the Governor and {a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Chambers 
and (6) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Council is to be 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. 

The Houses of Legislature are electoral bodies; 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 
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Special provisions are made for cases in which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 

The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
IS not in session, he is satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in his discretion. 

Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has aiisen 


in which the government of the Province cannot 
lie carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces.— The 

following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces — British Baluchistan, 
Dellii, Ajmer-Mcrwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda. Provision 
is made for the possible creation of others. A 
Cliief Commissionei 's Province is to bo admini- 
stered by the Gov’crnor-General aijting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Cliief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in hii 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief .Tustice of 
India and such other judges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federated States, its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council. The 
Federal Court held its first sitting on 6th 
December 1937 : Chief Justice Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, two other Judges Sir Shah Mahomed 
Siilalman and Mr. M. K. Jayakar. 

The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in resfiect of railway 
construction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Bailway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
It provides. 

Provisions are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provincial Legislation .—The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st April 1J)37 ; — 

1. Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power) ; the administration of 
justice ; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention. 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list ; procedure in Rent 
and Revenue Courts. 

3. Police, including railway and village 
police. 

4 . Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 


persons detained therein ; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
Institutions. 

fr. Public debt of the Province. 

6. Provincial Public Services and Provincial 
Public Service Commissions. 

7. Provincial pensions, that is to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial revenues. 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested In 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
puri>oses of the Province. 

0. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Piovincc. 

11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder. 

12. The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and , if thercis a Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputv President 
thereof, the .salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Legislature: 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

1*5. Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
minimr settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation ; hospitals 
and dispensaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

1.5. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education. 

18. Communications, that is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and other means of coi^iinica- 
tions not specified in List I j minor railways 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
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to Buch railivayB ; municipal tramways ; rope- 
ways ; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways; ports, subject to the 
provisions in List 1 with regard to major ports ; 
vehicles other than mechanically pro|)elled 
vehicles. 

19. Water, that is to say, water 
supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments , water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultural educa- 
tion and research, protection against jK'sts and 
prevention of plant diseases ; improvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases ; 
veterinary training and jiracticc, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle tresjiass. 

21 . Land, thatis to say, rights in or over land, 
land tenures, including the i elation of landloid 
and tenant and the collection of rents ; translei , | 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land ; ' 
land improvement and agricultural loans ; 
coloniration ; Courts of Wards ; encumbered 
and attached estates ; treasure trove. 

22. Forests, 

23. Kegulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral dcveloimient subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 

2,'}. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs ; money lending and 
money lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 

29. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods : dev'elopraent of industries, subject to 
the provisions m List I with respect to the 
development of certain industries under Federal 
control. 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods ; weights and measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that is^ to say, the production, manufacture 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the provisions ot List HI. 

32. Relief of the poor ; unemplojment. 

33. The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations other than eoriiora- 
tions specified in List 1 ; unincorporatd trading, 
literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and associations ; co-operative societies. 

34. Charities and charitable institutions ; 
charitable and religious endowments. 


_ 35. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition. 

36. Betting and gambling. 

37. Offences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list. 

38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list. 

39. Land revenue, including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for rev^enue purposes and 
[records of rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duti(‘s of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province and 
countei vailing duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manulacturt'd or produced 
clscwheie in India: — 

(a) alcoholic liquors for human consumiition; 

(A) opium, Indian Iieinp and other narcotic 
di ugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs ; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
included in sub-paragraph (6) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural income. 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows . 

43. Duties in respect of succession to agri- 
ciiltiual land. 

44. Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislature relating to mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. 

46. Taxes on professions, tiades, calling* 
and emidoynients. 

47. Taxes on animals and boats. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
a d vertis cments . 

49. Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumjition, use or sale therein. 

50. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

51. The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those spei ified in the 
provisions of List 1 with regard to rates of stamp 
duty. 

62. Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways. 

53. Tolls. 

54. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 
Court. 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST. 


There is also prescribed a concurrent Legisla- 
I which both the Governments of 
India and the Provincial Governments enjoy 
powers. Hereitis:— 


, 1; Crlniinal law, including all matters include 
in the Indian Penal Code at the date of th 
passing of this Act, tut excluding offence 
against laws with respect to any of the mattei 


specified in List I or List II and excluding the 
use of His Majesty’s naval, military and air 
forces in aid of the civil power. 

I 2. Criminal Procedure, including all matters 
included in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this Act. 

I 3. Removal of prisoners and accused person 
I from one unit to another umt. 

4. Civil Procedure, including the law of 
! Limitation and all matters included in the Code 
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of Civil Procedure at the date of the parsing 
this Act : the recovery in a Governor’s Province 
or a Chief Commissioner’s Province of claims 
in rsspect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside that 
Province. 

5. Evidence and oaths ; recognition of laws, 
public acts and records and judicial proceedings. 

6. Marriage and divorce ; infants and minor.s 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 

8. Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land : registration of deeds and documents, 

9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of caniage, and other special forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land. 

11. Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; adrainistra- 
tors-generaland official trustees. 

l.S. Stamp duties other than duties or fees 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamj) duty. 

li. Actionable wrongs, save in so far as 
included in laws with respect to any of the 
niatters specified in List I or List II. 

15. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts, 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list. 

Ifi. Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing 
presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mentr 1 deficients. 


THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the ** Governors’ provinces ” were of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the sprit of the 
Act required considerable modifications of the 
relationship hitherto subsisting between the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council on the other. The Act of 
1935 provides for extensive further changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established by the Act of 1919 prcv’ails, subject 
to certain modifications required to biing it 
into harmony with the new conditions in the 
Provinces. The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members of the Governor- General’s 
Executive Council (which, however had the 
far-reaching consequence that three of the eight 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
central legislature. This became, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province. 


19. Poisons and dangerous' dr ugt<. 

20. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers. 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

23. European vagrancy ; criminal tribes. 

24. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

25. Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this list, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 

Pakt II. 

26. Factories. 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour; 
provident funds : employers' liability and work- 
men s compensation ; health insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old age pensions. 

2ft. Unemployment insurance, 

29. Trade unions; industiial and labour 
disputes. 

30. The i)revention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants. 

31. Electricity. 

32. Shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways as rcgaids mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
waterways, 

33. The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exhibition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters m this Part of this List. 

36. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 


GOVERNMENT. 

a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
as are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
“ Council of State ” was constituted a body of 
00 members, including 34 elected (including 
one member to represent Berar, who, tlEiough 
technically nominated, was to be nominated 
as the result of elections held in Berar) and 26 
nominated, ot W'hom not more than 20 might 
be officials. The “ Indian Legislative Assembly ” 
was constituted with 144 members, of whom 
105 to be elected (including in the case of the 
Council of State one Berar member who, though 
actually elected, had technically to be a nominee). 
Of the 40 nominated members, not fewer than 
one third were required to be non-officials. 
The members of the Governor-General's Execu- 
tive Council were not made sx-offcio members 
of either Chamber, but each of them has to be 
appointed a member of one or other Chamber, 
and can vote only in the Chamber of which he is 
a member. Any member of the Executive 
^uncilmay, however, speak in either (Camber, 
The President of the Upjier Chamber is a 
nondnee of the Governor-General. So also, 
for tho first four years after the constitution of 
the Chamber, was the President of the Legis- 
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lative AfeS'(‘mbl>. But aftoi that period the 
Lower fhambci elected its own Pi evident and it 
1 ‘loctcd its own Deputy-President from the out- 
set. The iionnal liietime of each Council of 
State IS five years, and of each I^egislative 
Assembly thr'^e years ; but either (’hamber, or 
both simultaneously, may be dissolved at any 
time by the Go\ernor-Gencial. 

Election. — The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is con'^iderably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
IS on the same model as tluit which the Act ol 
1919 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
already de««cribed except that, firstlu, the pro- 
perty qualilieiition tor voters (and conscqucntlv 
for candidates) is higher in order to obtain 
manageable constituencies, and past service 
with the colours is not per se a qualification 
for the franchise, and t^erondly, that the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably largci 
area than constituen(:i(‘8 for the Pibvincial 
Council The distribution of scats in both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tuencies, are on a provincial basis ; that is a fixed 
number of the elective scats in each Chamber is 
assigned to representatives ot cacli i>rovinee 
and these representatives arc elected by consti- 
tuenoies covering an assigned ari'a of the 
pioMnce. 


The following table shows the original allot- 
nu'nt ol the elective seats plus one since added 
for the North-West Frontier Province * — 



Legislative 

Council of 


Assembly, 

State. 

Madras . , , 

16 

5 

Bombay , . . 

16 

0 

Bengal 

17 

6 

United Provinces 

16 

r, 

Punjab 

12 

4 

Bihar and Onssa 

12 

3 

Central Provinces 

6 

o 

Assam 

4 

1 

North-West Froutiei Piovincel 


Burma 

4 

2 

Uelhi 

1 
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Since the area whicli returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members i 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that] 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Loiincils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district, it 
may be said that the normal area unit in the 
case ot the Legislative Assembly is the Division 


(the technical term for the administrative group 
of districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise.'^The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province. The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly were made the same in each province, 
mvtatis mutandh, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
so long as the candidate can show that he resides 
somewhere within the province, no closer 
connection with his particular constituency was 
insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a “Senate of Elder Statesmen” and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
ol>jcct, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification — adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a 8tak<» in the country — the rules admit as 
qualifications certain persona) attributes which 
are likely to connote the possession of some 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectual attainment. Examples 
of these qualifications are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Legislature as now 
constituted, or ol its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Legi->latuie, the holding of high office in 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred in recognition of Indian classical 
learning and literature. 

Powers.— The powers and duties of tlie 
Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
but little in character within the “ central ’’ 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
under the same act within their xirovincial 
sphere, and it acquired the same right of voting 
supplies for the Central Government. But 
as no direct attempt was made to introduce 
responsible government at the centie, the step 
in that direction having bei'n avoAvcdly confined 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
Executive Government ot India remained 
legallvresponsiblcas a whole for the propertulfll- 
ment 'of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, It followed that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies wei e, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
covered the whole field and were not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 

The new provisions, made in the Government 
of India Act, 1935, affecting the Government 
of India, were described in an earlier part of this 
chapter. 
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THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The Act of 1919 made no etructural use In India, with the payment of pensions to 
change! in the role of the India Office in retired members of Indian services resident in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight the United Kingdom, and with the assistance or 
alterations were effected in the number Indian students in England. Concurrently with 
and tenure of office of the members of this change, it became possible to defray from 
the Secretary of State's Council, and some British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
relaxations were made in the statutory State and of the Parliamentary Undei-Secretary, 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
and that of the Office in general. But provi* Office staff and general maintenance which was 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
went on had a material effect on the activities as distinct from purely agency functions, 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India The Act of provides loi the appointment 
was appointed for the purpose of taking by the Secretary of State of not less than three 
over, as the direct agent of the Government nor more than six persons whoso duty it shall 
of India, that portion of India Office functions be to advise him on any matter relating to 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct India on which he may desire their advice. It 
from administrative supervision and control, also prescribes that the salary of the Secretary 
The process of separation of staff and func» of State and the expenses of his Department 
tlons for the purpose of this transfer was shall be paid out of monies provided l>y Parha- 
necessarily somewhat slow, but a sub- ment. The Governor-General is given in his 
Btantial beginning was made by handing over sphere of responsilnlity reserve powers corres- 
to the direct control of the High Com- ponding with those already mentioned as being 
missioner the large departments which are con- vested in the Oovi rnors of Provinces in theirs 
cemed with the ordering and supply of stores and in respect of them he is made responsible 
and stationery In En^and for Government through the Smetary of State to Parliament. 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor- General and the “Executive” 
members of his Council are, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act 
of 1935. pending the establishment of Ecdeiation, 
appointed by the Crown. No limit of time is 
specified for their tenure of office, but custom 
has fixed it at five years. 'JlKirc are seven 
Executive Members of Coimcil These members 
under the Government of India Act 1919 hold 
respectively the portfolios of Defence; Education, 
Health and Land ; Home ; Einancc ; Commerce 
and Labour; Industiies and I^abom ; Law ; 
Communications. The Commerce Dc])aitiuent 
deals generally with commerce, industries, 
industrial property, insurance and actuarial 
work and with blue water shipping. The 
department of Commmiications deals with posts 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, civil aviation, 
meteorology, ports, inland navigation and 
roads, ij^ilways form a separate depart- 
ment, but are under the same member of 
the Council as the Communications Department. 
The ^cretary for CommunicMions attends the 
meetings of the Railway Board as an ex-officio 
member. The department of Labour deals 
with labour subjects. In addition it assumes 
responsibility for labour m docks and for 
the administration of certain statutes 
affecting labour on the railways. It deals 
also with public works and irrigation, mines, 
technical education so far as that concerns 
Industry, printing and stationery and various 
items 01 safety legislation and administration. 
Ecclesiastical affairs are placed under the 
D^ence Department. 

The Viceroy acts as his own member in 
charge of Extomal Affairs. The Commander- 
In-Chief in practice always is an “Ordinary” 
member of the Council. He hold.s charge 
of the Defence Department. The Governois 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal become 
** extraordinary” members if the Council 
■leetr-within che^ Ptesidencies. The Council 


may assemble at any place in India which 
the Governor-General appoints. In practice 
it meets only in Delhi and Simla except for 
a meeting or two in Calcutta after Christmas, 
when the Viceroy is usually in residence in the 
Bengal Capital. 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice Id ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter In which it is proposed to 
over- rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
I which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case Is 
referred to the Viceroy. The Members of 
Council meet more or Jess frequently as a 
C.abiiiet to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put before them, or which a 
member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there to a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevaiis, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter Is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office Is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom ; 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
I meetings at which cases under his oognlsance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Viceroy's special notice any case 
In which he considers that the Viceroy's 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
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proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council; and that his tenure of office is nominally 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 


of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or. In the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. It is 
proposed shortly to institute a special cadre 
of I C S. and other Officers for service in the 
Financi* and Commerce Departments, now that 
the senior posts in these Departments require 
specialist knowledge and training. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 




VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, p.o., KT., G.M.I E., 

O.B.E., D.L , T.D., 18th April 1936. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretarj/. — J. G. Laithwaitc, Esq.,c.i e. 

Asst. Private Secretary. — C. B. Duke, i.o S. 

Military Secretary. — Lt.-Col. H. H. Stable, 
C I. Horse. 

Personal Assistant. — W. H. P. de la Hey, 
U.B.E. 

Surgeon. — Lt -Col. H. IT. Elliott, m.b.e., m.C , 
M.B., P.R.C.S. (Bdin ), I M.s. 

Assistant to Surgeon. — Capt. J. A. Rogers, 
M.B.E., M.R.O.S., I.M.D. 

Comptroller of the Household. — Major W. E. 
Maxwell, C.I.B. (The Baluch Regiment). 

Aides-de-Camp — Bt. Major W. H. Goschen, 
Grenadier Guards; Lieutenant A. H. P. Noble, 
R.N. ; Capt. R. F S. Gooch, Coldstream Guards ; 
Capt. H. W. Cairns, Cameron Highlanders ; 
Capt. M. G. Kerr, The Rifle Brigade (Prince 
Consort’s Own). 

Indian Aides-de-Camp. — Risaldar-Major (Hony 
Captain), Muhammad Zaraan, Probyn’s Horse , 
Risaldar-Major Muzaffar Khan, Governor- 
General’s Body Guard. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp. — Lt.-Colonel 
(Hony. Colonel) A. Mac L. Robertson, M.C., v.d , 
Commanding, 1st Bn. Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Regiment, A.P.i. ; Lt.-Coloncl (Hony. Colonel) 
A. B. Beddow, v.D., Commandant, Surma Valley 
Light House ; Lt.-Oolonel (Hony. Colonel) 
T. Lamb, v.d., The Bengal Artillery, A.P.I. ; 
Major (Hony. Lt.-Colonei) W. H. Shoobert, 
The Nagpur Regiment, A.P.i. ; Lt.-Colonel 
^ony. Colonel) E, K. Glazobrook, The Rangoon 
Battalion, A.P.I. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
A. Duncan, v.d.. The Bengal Nagpur Rjiilway 
Battalion, A.P.I ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
R. S. Weir, v.d.. Commanding, The Allahabad 
Contingent ; Captain A. G. Maundrell, c i.e , 
R.I.N. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) M. G. Platts, 
O.B.E., M.C., A.I R.o. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
G. D. Moore, V.D., Commandant, The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, A.P.I. ; 
Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) D. M. Reid, mo. 
The Madras Contingent, A.P.I. ; Lt.- Colonel 
(Hony. Col.) A. L. Danby,E.D., The Bihar Light 
Horse, A.p.i. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Col.) O. G. 
Edwards, v.d.. The Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Regiment, A P.i. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. 
Col.) F. R. Hawkes, o.b.e,, v.d.. The North 
Western Railway Battalion, A.P.I. 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp. — Colonel 
Shambhaji Rao Bhonsle, o.b.e., Adjutant- 
General, Gwalior Army; Brigadier RahmatuUa 


Khan, Thakur, General Staff Officer, Jammu and 
Kashmir State Forces ; Brigadier Mirza Kader 
Beg, Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 1st Hydera- 
bad I. S. Lancers ; Lt.-Col. Thakur Anop Singh, 
M.C., l O.M., Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 
Mewar Lancers; Suiiadar- Major (Hony. Cap- 
tain) Mit Singh, Sardar Bahadur, I.O.M., 
late 53rd Sikhs ; Risaldar-Major Karam Singh, 
Bahadur, i D.S.M , late 15th (D.O 0.) Lancers; 
Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mohi-ud-din 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur, c.i.E., I.D.8.M , late 
31st (D.j.o.) Lancers; Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Dalpet Singh, Sardar Bahadur, I.O.M., 
late 9th Jat Regiment; Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Gulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 3 /10th 
Baluch Regiment ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Jaffar Hussain, The Viceroy’s 
Body Guard ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Lieut.) 
Sheikh Faizuddin, l.D.s.M., 9th Royal Deccan 
Horae ; Subadar-Major and Hony. Captain 
Bhikham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, M.c.,l.D s.M , 
12th F. F. Regiment; Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
Lieut.) Mehtab Singh. Governor- General’s Body 
Guard. 

Honorary Surgeons. — Lt.-Coloncl A. M. Dick, 
0 B.B., M.B., oh.B. (Edin.), l.r c.p. (Lond.), 
PRC.s. (Eng.), v.ii.s., l.M.s. ; Lt.-Colonel 
Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, Kt., O.B.E., I.T.P.M.C. ; 
Lt.-Colonel G. G. Jolly, C.I.B., M.B., Ch, 

B. (Edin.), D.P.H., D.T.M. & H., I.M.S ; 
Colonel R. E. U. Newman, O.B.E., M.O., late 
R.A.M.C. ; Colonel L. V. Thruston, D.S.O., late 
R.A.M 0. ; Colonel J. St. Maughan, D.S.O., late 
R A.M.C. ; Lt.-Colonel J. Taylor, D.S.O., M.D , 
D.p.n , I M.s. ; Colonel R. P. Lewis, D.s.o , 
late R A M.C. ; Colonel H. C. Buckley, M.D., 
P.R.C s , I.M.S. ; Colonel A. A. McNeight, B.A., 
M.B., B.oh., D.P.H., i.M s.; Colonel A. E. S. Irvine, 
D.so., (late R.A.M0.); Colonel W. J. Powell, 
0 I B., B A., M.D., B. ch , B.A.O., D.P.H., L.M., 
I.M.S. 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons. — Dr. Dabirud- 
din Ahmad, o.b.e., (Bengal) ; Mr. G. R. Gover- 
diuin, L M. & B , (Central Provinces) ; Major J. 
M. Pereira, I.m.d., (Bihar) ; Khan Sahib Dr. 
Saiyid Wahiduddin Haidar (United Provinces) ; 
Khan Sahib Mir Muhammad Ismail (Punjab) ; 
Dr. K. R. Menon, l.m. & s. (Burma) ; Dr. H. S. 
Hensman, O.B.E., L.M.S., M.R.0.8. (Eng.), L r.O.p. 
(Lond.) (Madras); Dr K. A. Contractor, 
i«.M. & 8. (Bombay) ; Sardar l^hib Dr. Sohan 
Singh (Punjab.) , 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


His Ezoellency deoetal Sit Hobert Cassels, 
^8.1., D.B.O., Commander-ln-Chief in India. 
The Hon’ble Sir James Grlgg, h c.b.i. 


The Hon’ble Sir Ntlpendra Nath Sircar, 
K.O.8.I., Kt. (Law). 

The Hon’ble Knnwar Sir Jagdlsfa Ptasad, 
Kt., C.S.I., c.l E., o.b.e. (Education, Health and 

Lands). 


The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad ZafruQa Kban, 
Kt. (Commerce and Labour). 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart., 
E.C.8.I., l.c.s. (Home). 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Stewart, k.o.t.e., 
!c.S.I., I 0.8. (Communications). 


secretaries. 


Depabtment of Education, Health and 
Lands. 

Seeretart/, Sir Glrja Shankar Bajpal, k.be.. 
OJ.E., 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, M. S. A. Hydari, C.I.E., I.O.B. (on 
leave). I 

Offg. Joint Secretary, M. W. Yeatts, l.c.s. I 
t)y. Secy., G. 8. Bozman, l.c.s. (on leave) I 
Deputy Secretary, N. B. Bonarjee, l.c.s. 
Offg.Addl. Deputy Secretary, S, H. Y. Otilsnam, 
I.O.B. 

Undersecretary, R. S. Mani, l.c.s. 

Attache, V. G. Matthews, l.c.s. 

Asst. S^retary, Rai Sahib Lala Dhanpat Rai. 
Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, J. B. Parkinson, m.a , i.e s. 
Superintendents, E. B. Hughes (on leave), 
C. P. Singer, (on deputation), Khan Sahib 
Sheikh Taliir All, B.Sc , Harichand and J. A. 
limaye, b.a. (Hons.), Jawahir Kishan and 
B. W. Brandon. 

Offg. Superintendent, T. F. Cronan, B.a. (Hons.). 
Secretary, Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Abdus Salam, m.a. 

Finance Department. 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. J. C, Nixon, c.si., 
I.O.B. 

AddltixmaX Secretary, A. J. Raisman, o.i e , l.c.s. 
Joint Secreixry^ B. T Coates, i.o.S. (on leave) 
Addl. Joint Secretary, K. Sanjiva Row, c.j.e. 
Private Secretary to Finance Member, 
B. C. A. Cook, I C.s. 

Deputy Secretary, R. S. Symons, i.c s. (Tempy ) 
Deputy Secretary, H. A. C. Gill, i c.s. (Offg ) 
Undersecretaries, R. L. Gupta, l.c.s., K. K. 

Chettur, m.a. and Mohammad All, m. so. 

Officer on Special Duty, Rao Bahadur P. B 
Chakra varty. 

Chief Superintendent, B. Grice. 

Superintendents, A. T. Chatterjee (on leave). 
Qazi Abdul Hamid, M. V. Rangachan, b.a., 
Har Klshore, b.a., B. L. Batra, b.a., 
Attar Singh, b.a., H. S. Negi, b a. 

Mint Master, Bombay, Lt.-CJol.A.J'. Ransford, r.e. 
Mint Master, Calcutta, Capt. D. V. Deane, r e. 
(Offg.) 

Master, Security Printing, India, Major D. F 
Fitzmaurlce, r.e. (Retd) 

Auditor-General of India, Sir Ernest Burden, 
K.O.I.E., o.s.i,, l.c.s. (on leave). 

Acting Auditor-General of India, A. C. Badcnoch, 
O.S.I., O.I.E., I.O.B. 

Finance Officer, Communications, Ghulam 
Mohammad, m.a., ll.b. 

Asstt. Finance Officer, Communications, Abdul 
Qadir. 

Central Board op Revenue. 

Members, Oentral Board of Revenue, A. H. Lloyd, 
0 . 8 . 1 ., I.O.S. ; J. P. Sheehy, i.o.g. 


defence Department. 

Secretary, C. Macl. Q. Ogilvie, c.b.e., l.c.s. 
Deputy Secretary, Lieut -ColoDel N. G Hmd, M.C. 
Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel G. F. J. Paterson, O.I. E., o.b.e,, m.c. 
UnderSecretanf and Secretary, Indian Soldiers' 
Hoard, J. S H. Shattoek, I.O.S. 

Under Secretary, W. G. Alexander, i.C 6. 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur A. P. Dube. 
Assistant-Secretary, Major R J. Shearcroft (on 
leave) ; M. J. A. Staggs (Offg ). 

Officer on Special Duty, Major W. E. Merrill. 
Personal Assistant to the Secretary, Defence 
Deptt., C B Wilkinson. 

Dejmty Assistant Adjutant General (Revision), 
Major R. H Stevens. 

Revision Officer, F, Spencer, M.b.e. 

Secretary, Princij al Supply Officers' Committee 
(India), Lieut-Colonel T. H. Battye 
Citiltan Technical Officers, lieut-Colonel 

O. JYeedy, o.b k., r.e. (Engineer), Dr. W. A. 
K. Christie, rh u , p.i.o, (Chemist). 

Super intendents, W. L. Harrison (on leave), F. 

M. Shefta, C D. Sharina. 

Offq. Superintendents, R. Sen Gupta , A. F. 
Brooks. 

Military Finance Department. 

Financial Adviser, A. Rowlands, m.b.e , on 
d*'putatIon to the U. Kingdom froni 2nd April 
1038, M. R Coburn, o.b.e. (Offg ). 

Deputy Financial Advisers, N Mason, M.A., K. 
Bhawamshanker Rao. « A. (Hons ), L. M 
Ghatak, M.A , V Natesan, M.A., J R. Hope. 
Assistant Financial Advisers, W. E. Morton, 

P. N. Hardcastlc, Rai Bahadur Amar Nath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, P.R K.S., Rai Bahadur 
Hakumat Rai, Rao Sahib M. GopaJan. 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib S C. Rov, M.A (on 
leave), A. C Mukherjee, b.sc., Rai Sahib 
Bibhainbar Das, S R. Rane, S. K. Kaicker, 
b.a (Tempy.), J. N. Diitt (Offg ), b. F. Barrie 
(Offg ). 

Home Department. 

Secretary, J. A. Thorne, c.s.l., c.i.e., l.c.s. 

Joint Secretary, E. Conran -Smith, c.i.e., l.c.s. 
Deputy Secretary, A. S. Hands, C.l E., M.c , l.c.s. 
AddX. Dy. Secy., J. N. Talukdar, l.c.s. 

Officer on Special Duty, R. M. Chatterjee, m.b.e. 
Undersecretary, R. B. Elwin, I.O.S. 
Undersecretary, H. A. Faruqul, 1 . 0 . 8 . 
Undersecretary, P. A. Menon, i.O.s. 

Assistant Secretary, W. D’Almeida, m.b.e. 
Superintendents, Rai Sahib N. Banerjee, F. H. T. 
Ward, E. S. Keymer, m.b.e. (on leave), E. H. 
Forst, M.B.E. (on leave), Ehan Sahib Agha 
Sikandar, Rai Sahib B. B. Das, Rai Sahib 
Tarachand (Offg.), W. A. Threlfall (Offg.). 
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Dirbotoe, Public Inpoemation. 

Director, Jossleyn Hennessy. 

Dy. Director, Khan Bahadui Dr. S. N. A. Jafri, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Addl. Dy. Director, E. H. Phillips. 

Addl. Dy. Director, S. C. Guha Thakiiita. 

Imperial Council op Agricultural Research, 
Simla New Delhi. 

Chairman, The Hon. Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.O.8.I., O.I.E., o.b e. 

Officiating Vice-Chairman and Principal 
Administrative Officer, Sir Bryce Burt, Kt., 
O.I.E., M.B.E., B.SC., I.A.S. 

Secretary, N. C. Mehta, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at- 
Law, i.c.s. 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Col. Sir Arthui Olver, 

O. B., O.M.Q., P.R.O.V.S. 

Agricultural Expert (Oflfg,), Dr. W. Burns, p sc., 

1 A.s. 

Under Secretary, S. Dutt, l.O.S. 

Assistant Agricultural Expert, Rai Bahadur R L. 
Sethi, M.sc. (Punjab), B.sc (Agri.), (Eden), 

I A.S. 

Assistant Animal Husbandry Expert, H. B. 
Sliahi, M sc , M.R 0 V.S 

Superintendents, Khan Sahib Bazlul Karim , 

P. M, Sundaram, b.a. ; S. C. Sarkar, B a., 
M.R.A.8. 

Statistician, Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan, 
M A., L.T., P.S.S. 

Chief Economist, Mr. Ramji Das Kapur, M.sc. 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
R. C. Srivastava, B.sc., o.B.s. 

LocuM Research Entomologist, Rao Bahadur Y 
Ramchandra Rao Garu, M.A., P.E.s. 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser, Major A. M. 

Livingstone, m.c , m.a., b.sc. 

Senior Marketing Officers, Mr. A. M. Thomson , 
Mr. C. B. Samuel, m.a , B sc. (Agri.) ; Mr. H. C 
.Tawaraya, L.Ag , f.l.s , f.r h.s. 

Marketing Officers, Mr. B. P. Bhargava, B sc , 
A.M. Inst. B.E ; Mr. D. N. Khurody, i.db 
(Hons.) ; Dr T. G. Shirnarae, B.Ag,, Ph.l)., 

F. S.S. ; Mr. Trijaji Prasad, M A., ll.b. 

Officer on Special Duty, Mr. J, N XJgra, M.A., 

LL.B. 

Superviser, Experimental Grading and Packing 
Station, Mr. P. L. Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), f r , 
Ecom. B. 

External Affairs Department. 
Secretary, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.c.i.E., c s i 
M.V.O. 

Deputy Secretary, Major W. R. Hay, C.I.E. 
Undersecretary (G), Mr. G. K. S. Sarma. 
Undersecretary, Mr. C.A.G. Savidge, I.C.S, 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. R. A. K. Hill, 
Superintendents, Rao Sahib B. R. Subramaniam, 

G. A. Heron, I. S. Gonsalves, M. O. Dovei 
(on leave), A. J. Courtney (on deputation), 
J. M. Mathews (offg ), Sardar Sahib Sardai 
Blshan Singh, M. O. Meally (ofifg.). 

Political Department. 

Political Secretary, Sir Bertrand Glaney, K.C.I.E , 

c.s.i. 

Joint Secretary, Mr. C. L Corfleld, c.i.E., M.c. 
Deputy Secretary, Captain P. C. Hailey. 


Undersecretary (G), Mr. G. K. S. Sarma. 
Undersecretary, Captain D. G. Harington 
Hawes. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S. C. Biswas. 
Federation Office. 

Additional Secretary, Sir Courtenay Latimer 

K. C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Additional Deputy Secretary and Crown Finance 
Officer, Mr. V. Naiahari Rao, C.I B. 

Additional Deputy Secretary {Federation), Mr. 

L. C. L. Griffin. 

Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Major-General A. M. Mills, O.B., d.s.o. 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major A. B. Barltrop, 

M. c. 

Superintendents, Rai Bahadur Ramji Das 
Dhainejah, Rai Sahib A. K. Kaul (on deputa- 
tion), Sardar Sahib Sundar Singh Chhahra, 
Rai Sahib S. N Chatterjee, Mr T. A. Coates 
(on deputation), Mi. S. G. Maynard (on leave), 
Mr C. N. Biswas (olfg ), Mr. L. H. Spinks 
(offg ), Mr W. J. Chaplin (oflfg.), Mr. Girdhaii 
Lai (offg.) and S Narayanaswainy (oflfg,). 

Department op Commerce 
Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr. H. Dow, O.8.I., C.I.E,, 
I.c.s. (on leave). 

Offg. Secretary, M. Slade, I.C.S. 

Offg. Joint Secretary, Mr. N. R. Pillai, c.b.e , 

I. c.s. 

Deputy Sf'retary, Mr. Y. N. Sukthankar, I C s. 
Under Secretary, Mr. H. Ronson, I.C.S. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladhi Pei shad, 
B A. 

Ass\Mant Secretary, Mr. G. Corley Smith, M.B.E. 
Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib A. N. Puri, b.a., 
LL.B. 

Engineer-in-Chief and Chief Inspector of Light- 
houses in British India, Mr. A. N. Seal, B Sc. 
(London). 

Nautical Adviser to the Government of India, 
Capt R. M. ITiilby, R.I.N. (on leave). 

Offg Nautical Adviser to the Government of India, 
Captain C. R. Bluett, R i.N. 

Chief Surveyor with the Government of India, 
Engl. Capt. J. S. Page, R.i.N. (Retd.) (on 
leave.) 

Offg. Chief Surveyor with the Govt, of India, 
Engr. Commdr. J. E. Moloney, R i n. 

Secy. Indian Accountancy Board, Mr. A. L. 

Tahgal, ll.b., a.o., a r a. 

Assstt. Actuary to the Government of India, Mr A. 
Ilajagopaian, B A , a.d a. 

Department op Communications. 
Secretary, S. N. Roy, c.i.E., I.c.s. (on leave). 

J. A. Mackeown, i c.s. (offg.). 

Deputy Secretary, A. D. Uorwala, I c.s. 

Addl.' Deputy Secretary, N. Mahadeva Ayyar, 

I c.s. 

Undersecretary, W. H. J. CJliiistie, I o s. 
Consulting Engr. to the. Govt, of India {Roads), 

K. G. Mitchell, 0 i E. (on leave) ; L. B Gilbert, 
l.SE. (oflfg). 

Assistant to C. E (Roads), Jadish Prasad. 
Superintendents, L 0 Stuart-Smith, Udlia Ram, 
Tara C^iaiid (Prov. Permt ), Raj Bahadur 
(Oflfg ), Topan Lai (Tempy ). 

Post and Telegraph Department 
D nectar -General, G. V. Bewoor, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD). 


Headquarters (Simla & Delhi). 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie 
Russell, K.c.i B. (on leave). L. Wilson, offg 

Financial Commissioner, B. M. Staig, C.S.I., 
i.c.s. 

Member (Transportation), A, E. Tylden-Patten- 
Bon. 

Member (Staff), J. C. Highct, F c.n., a m.i c.e. 
Dire<Aor, Mechanical "Engineering, E. Ingoldby, 
A.M I.C.E., A.M.I.L.E. 

"Director, Finance, T.S. Sankara Aiyar, B a., b.e. 
Director, Establishment, E. B Mtizadar Dussai t 
Director of Civil Engineering, Col. H. L. Wood- 
house, M.C. 

Director, Traffic, F. D ’Souza. 

Secretary, B. L. Cameron. 

Dy. Director, Finance, Yaqub Shah. 

Dy. Director, Mechanical Engineering, R. C. 
Paranjotl, b.a., b.b , b.sc. (Eng.) (Lond.), 
A.M.I.L.E. 

Deputy Director, Establishment, I, Khan Bahadur 
Z. U. Khan. 

Dy. Director, Estahhshmeni 11, J. D. Michael. 
Deputy Director, Traffic (Transportation), 
J. W. C. Holt. 

Dy. Director (Commercial), H. M. Jagtiani. 
Timber Advisory Officer, W.E. Flewctt, b a.,i.p.‘? 
Assistant Secretary, E. C. Rundlet. 

Officer on Special Duty, (Dot Box) R C. Case. 
Officer on Special Duty (Codes), K. C, Srinivasau. 
Superintendent, Stores, H. W. C. C Smith. 
Superintendent, Finance, K. S. Raghavan. 
Superintendent, Traffic, J. S. Scqiieira. 
Superintendent, Budget, R. S Kishori Lai. 
Superintendent, Establishment (No. I), B. S. 
Malhan. 

Superintendent, Establishment (No. 11), Rai 
Sahib S. L. Purl. 

Superintendent, "Works, E. Carlson. 
Superintendent, Code, Haveli Ram. 

Central Standards Office for Railways. 

Chief Controller of Standardisation, J. M. D. 
Wrench, c.i.E. 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation (Civil), 
L. H. Swain. 

Officer an Special Duty (Mechanical) R. G. Burt 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Mechanical, W. A. Nightingale. 

AssiatarU Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Civil, W. Douglas Thompson. 


[Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Specification <fc Records, A. Vasudevan. 

Officers on Special Duty, W. E. Oelson and E. A. 
Blackwood. 

Office Superintendent, Diwan Chand Eohli. 
Leoislative Department. 

Secretary, G. H. Spence, c s I., O.I.E , i.C.S. 

Addl. Secretary and Draftsman, J. Bartley, O.I.E. 
Joint Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. A.deC. 
Williams, i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, Shavax A. Lai, M.A., LL B. 
Addl Deputy Secietary and Chief Whip, Legis- 
lative Assembly, J. A . Mackeown, I r.s. 
As.f'istant Secretaries, A. W Chick and L. E. 
James. 

Superintendent^!, Ral Sahib A. K. Gupta, 
Mr. N. E. Debenham and Mr. P K. Bose, 
M.A., B.L. 

Attaches. 

C. N. T. Henry, I o.s. 

Bind Basni Parsad, M A., ll b. 

Solicitors Branch, 

Solicitor, D. N. Mitra. 

2»d Solicitor, S.Webb-Johnson, o.b.e. (on leave. 
Asst. Solicitor, K. Y. Bhandarkar, b.a , ll, b. 

Solicitor to the Central Government at Calcutta, 
Susil C. Sen, c.n l. 

Solicitor to the Central Government at Bombay, 
H. F. Mulla, B A , LL. B. 

Federal advocate General in India. 

Sir Brojendia Mitter, K.C.S.T., Bar-at-Law. 

Survey of India. 

Surveyor-General, Brigadier C. G. Lewis, 0 B E. 
Directors, Col J. D. Campbell, D.s.o. ; Col. 
F. J. M. King, Col. C.M. Thompson, i.a., 
Lt-Col. F. B. Scott, I.A. 

Superintendents, Lt.-Col. L. H. Jackson, 
lA. ; Lt-Col E. O. Wheeler, M.o. R.E.; 
Lt.-Col. O. Slater, M. c., R.E. ; (on leave); 
Lt.-Col. E. A. nlonnie, d.s.o,, b.E. (on leave); 
Lt.-Col. T. M M, Penney, li.E. (on leave) ; 
Lt.-Col. W. J Norman. M.O., R.E. ; Major G.F. 
Heaiio K.E., Major G. H Osmaston, M c., 
K.E . Major G. Bomford, RE ; Major G, W. 
Gemmell, i.a, , Captain J. B. P. Angwin, 
KE. ; C H. Tresham, v.D. (on leave); 
D K. Reimick., M.B.E ; O. N Pushong; 
J. MeCraken, m.b.e.; Capt.D. R. Crone, R.E. ; 
M. M. Mudaliar, M.A. ; Capt. H. W. Wr’ght, 
R.K.; Capt. I. H, R. Wilson, R E. 

Asst. Superintendents, Capt. R. H. Sams, B.sc , 
R.E.; Capt. C. A. K. Wilson, b.e. ; Capt 
11. C. N. Jenney, b. a., r e. ; Capt. 

J. S. O. Jelly, B.A., R.E. ; Lieut. 

C. A. Biddle, b.a , R.E. ; (on leave) ; Lieut. 

D. K. O Thackwell, b.a., R.E. ; Lieut 
D. M. dementi, r. e., Lieut. R. A. 
Gardiner, BA., r.f» ; Lieut. Gurdip Singh 
I.A, ; Lieut. Gambhlr Singh, I.A.; Lieut. 
R. S. Kalha, i.a. ; Lieut. R. 0. A. Edge, r..e. 
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Geological Sfkvet op India. 

Directoft A. M. Heron, D.sc. (Bdin.), P.O.S.* 
P.E.Q.S., P.R.S.E., P.R.A.S.B , F N.I. 

Supenniending Geologists, C. S. Fox, D.Sc 
(Birm.), M.i. Min. E., r.a.s., f.n i ; E. L. G 
Clegg, B.sc. (Manch.) ; H. Crookshank, b.a.* 
B.A.I. (Dub.) and A. L. Coulson, D.sc. (Melb.), 
D.I.C., F.G.S., F N I. 

Geologists, E. J. Bradshaw, b a., b.a.i. (Dub.), 
M.sc. (California) ; D. N. Wadia, m.a , B sc. 
(Bom.), f.g S., f.r.g.s , FR.A.S.B., F.N 1 ; .T. A. 
Dunn, D.sc. (Melb.), D.i.c., f.g s. p.n.t. ; E. R. 
Gee, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G S , f n.i. ; W. D. West, 
M.A. (Cantab), f n.i ; M. S. Krishnan, m.a. 
(Madras), a.r C.s., d.i.c., Ph. d. (London), 
F.N I ; J. B. Auden, M.A. (Cantab ) ; V. P, 
Sondhi, M.sc. (Punjab), f G s. ; P. K. Ghosh, 
M.sc. (Cal.), D.I.C., D.sc. (Lond.) ; M. R. Sahni, 
M.A. (Cantab.), d.sc. (TiOnd.), d i c. ; A. M. 
INT Ghosh, B. sc. (Cal.), n. sc. (Lond ), arcs 
and B. C Rov, B.sc (Cal.), a.i.s.m., d.i.c., 
M.sc. (Lond.), Dr. Ing. (Freiberg). 

Chemist, R K. Dutta Roy, M sc. (Dacca), Dr 
Ing. (Hanover). 

Botanical Survey of India. 

Director, C. C. Caldcr, B.sc., b.sc (Agr.), f.l.s 
f.r.ii.s., also Superintendent, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal ; Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, S. N. Bal, M. sc., 
Ph. c. ; Systematic Assistant, V, Narayana- 
swami, m.a. ; Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation in Burma, P. T. Ru.ssell (on leave)^ 
Offg, Supdt,, G. H. Fothargill. 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

DireMor General of Archeeology, Rao Bahadur 
Kashinath Narayan Dikshit, M A ,f R.A s b.; 
Deputy Director General of Archmology, 
Madho Sarup Vats, m.a.; Superintendent, 
Archasological Section, Indian Museum in 
charge. Eastern Circle, Nani Gopal Majum- 
dar, M.A. ; Superintendent, Archoeologiral 
Survey, Southern Circle, Ganesh Chandra 
Chandra, A.i i.A. ; Superintendent, Archmo- 
logiral Survey, Western Circle, Hasan Hayat 
Khan, a.r.i.b.a. ; Superintendent, Archceo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, Khan Baha- 
dur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, b.a. ; Superinten- 
dent, Archmological Survey, Central Circle, 
Dr. Mohammad Nazim. M a., ph.D.; Super- 
intendent, Archceological Survey, Frontier 
Circle, Hargovind Lai Srivastava, m.a.; 
Archceological Chemist in India, Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Sana Ullah, m.sc., 
F.s.c. ; Government Epigraphist for India, 
Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti, M.A., ph.D. ; 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, C. R. Krlsh- 
namacharlu, b a. ; Assistant SuperivJten- 
dent, Archceological Survey, Western Circle, 
Qureshi Mohammad Moneer, ba. ; Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Archceoloaical Survey, 
Eastern Circle, T. N. Ramachandran, m.a. , 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological 


Survey, Central Circle, Amalananda Ghosh, 
M.A. ; AssUtdint Superintendent, Arehaeo- 
logical Suri'cy, J. H. S. Waddington 
Assistant Superintendent, Archceological 
Survey, Leave Reserve, C. C Das Gupta, 
M.A. ; Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy , 
Dr. Bahudur Chand Chhabra, m.a., m.o.l., 
Ph D ; Assistant Engineer, Dr. Khawaja Ali, 
Akhtar Ansari, Ph D., C.E.; Curator, Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum, Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hr.mid, Ph.D., m.sc., f.s.c. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Major-General E. W. C. Bradfleld, c.i.B., 

0. B.E., K.H S., I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Col. A. J. H. Russell, C.b.b., K.H.8., 

1. M.S. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser. 
nice, Lt.-Col. E. G. Kennedy: m.b , B.oh. (Irel.), 
D.o M.s. (Eng.) 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lieut.-Col. W. M. Will, m.b., i.m.s 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasatdli, 
Col. J. Taylor, D.s.o., m.d., d.p.h., v.h s., 
I.M.S. 

Offg. Assistant Directors, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Lieut -Colonel W. J. Webster, 
M.C., M.D., D.P.H, DT.M. H, I. MS., 

Major M. L. Ahnja, M D , d T M , d.p H , 
IMS; Major W. D B. Read, A d b., mb, 
BCh , M.R.C S , I.M S 

Assistant to Defector, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Military Assistant Surgeon, A. G. 
Brooks, D T.M., I M.D 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C. W. B. 
Normand, m.a., d.sc. (Edin)., c I.E. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
Thomas Royds, D.sc. (on leave). 

Director, Kodaikanal Observatory, Dr. A. L. 
Narayan, m.a , D Sc 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. K. R. 

Ramanathan, M A., d.sc 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, Khan 
Bahadur K. M Asadullah, B.A., F.L.A. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini Prashad, D Sc. 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Major 
D. Fitz John Fitzmaurice. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt., C.I.B. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Dr. J. Matthal, c.i.k , i.K s. 

Deputy Dtredor of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Rai Bahadur S. N. Banerji, B.A. 
Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Rama Pal, 
M.A. 

Keeper oj the Records, Khan Bahadur A. F. M. 
Abdul All, F R.S.I., M.A. 
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The Government of India. 


OOVBRNOES-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


VICEROYS AND OOVBRNORS- 
GENEllAL OF INDIA. 


Name. 


Assumed charge 
of office. 


„ Assumed charge 

of office. 


Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Maepherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, k.g. (a) . . 12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) . .28 Oct. 1793 

Lieut.- General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K.o. b. (offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornlngton, P 0 (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess Cornwallis, K.G. (2nd 
time) 30 July 180.5 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart. . . . .10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Minto, P.o. (d) . . . .31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, k.g., p.c. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam (offg.) . . . .13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.o. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Baylcy (offg.)lZ Mar.1828 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.O.B., G.G.H., P.c 4 July 1828 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Tcignmout 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 
(/) Created Earl Amherst . . 2 Dec. 1820 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Name. 


Assumed charge 
of office. 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

O.C.B., G.O.U.* P.c 14 Nov. 183i 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, g.c.b., p.c.(I 1») . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, p.c. (c) . .28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardlnge, 

G.O B,(d) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousle, p.c. (e) . . 12 Jan. 1848 

Viscount Canning, p.c. (/) . . 29 Fcl). 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 
(fe) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of EUen 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardlnge, 2 May 1846 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On Ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 


Viscount Canning, p.c. (a) ..1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., G.C.B., p.c. . . . .12 March 186.. 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.c.B .. ..21 Nov. 1863 


Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.c.n. (offg.) 2 Dec. 1863 


The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.C.B., K.C.K.I. (c) . .12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, k.p. . . . .12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg.) . . 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, KT. (ri 
(offg.) . . . . . . • • 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.C. ( /) .. 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, g.c.b. (g) .. . .12 Apl. 1870 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P c. 8 June 1880 


The Earl of ]>ufferin, k.p , G c b., 

Q C.M.G., P.c. (h) .. . . 13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G c. 

M.G 10 Dec. 1888 


The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.C 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. C Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill (ojS'i?.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. (i) 13 Dec. 1904 

The Earl of Minto, k. g., p.o., g.c. 

M.G 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.O., 

G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.O.V.O., i.r 0. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Reading . . . . Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin Apl. 1926 

Tlie Earl of Willingdon . . . Apl. 1931 

The Marquess of Linlithgow .. Apl. 1936 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(fe) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.O.S.I., O.I.E. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Ettrlck. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(ft) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911. 

(i) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (q.m.8.1, and G.M.l.E.'. 
On quilting office, he becomes G.O.S.I. and 
G.c T.E. ; M'ith the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Pregiderd —The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, K.o.S.i. 
Deputy President — Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, h.l.a. 

A. Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Histna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntui cM?n Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore ctwn North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Cliingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinncvclly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars (Landholders) . . 


Name. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi. 

Mr. N. S. Gupta. 

Mr. M. Thirumala Row. 

Professor N. G. Ranga . 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam. Ayyangar. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar. 

Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar. 

Mr. K. Santhanam. 

Mrs. Radhabai Subbarayan. 

Mr. Samuel Aaron. 

Mr. Umar Aly Shah. 

Moulvi Sj'od Murtuza Sahib Bahadur. 

Mr. H. A. Sathar H. Essak Sait. 

Mr. F. E. James. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah of Kallengode, Kt,, 
C.I.K. 

Mr. Sami Vcncatachelam Chetty. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, k.o.t.e., o.b.e. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai. 

Mr, Bhulabhai Jivanji Desai, 

Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee. 

Mr. Kebhavrao Marutirao Jedhe. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil. 

Mr. S. K. Hosmani. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, K . 

Mr. Nabi Baksh Illahi Bakhsh Bhutto. 

Mr. J. D. Boyle. 

Lieut. -Col. H. C. Smith, O.B.E., M.o. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Mian Ghulamkadir Md. Shahban. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 


Constituency. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). •• 

Calcutta ( Non>Muhammadan Urban) . • 
Calcutta Suburbs (Kon-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Burdwan Division (Non -Muhammadan Uural) . 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca emt Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bakargunj cum Faridpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal Landholders 

Marwari Association, (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural) . . I 

1 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohllkund and Kumaon Division (Non- 
Muhan madan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders 


Name. 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, k.b.e. 

Mr. N. C. Chundcr. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 
Pandit Lakshmi Eanta Maitra. 

Mr. Suryya Kumar Som. 

Mr. Akhil Cliandra Datta . 

Sir AMiir Rahim, K C.S.i. 

Hajee Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

Chowdhury Sekander Ali. 

Mr. Sheikh Raflquddin Siddique. 

Mr. K. Ahmad. 

Mr. C. C. Miller. 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer. 

Mr. A. Aikman. 

Mr. Dhircndra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das. 

Choudhri Raghubir Narain Singh. 

Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal. 

Mr. Badri Datt Pande. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa. 

Pundit Krishna Kant Malaviya 

Mr. Mohan Lai Baksena. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazmi. 

Sir Muliammad Yamin Khan, Kt., c.l e. 
Moulvi Abdul Wajid. 

Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, O.I.E. 

Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott. 

Baja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh. 


** Entitled to representation in rotation. 
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Constituency. 

Name. 

Amlmla Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 

Lala Sham Lai. 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Eaizada Hans Kaj. 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhai Pannanand. 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . • 

Mr. H. M. Abdullah. 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Nawib Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Meht 
Shah, Kt. 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Khan Bahadur Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha. 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Khan Biihadur Nawab Makhdum Miiiid Hossain 
Qureshi. 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

Sardar Mangal Singh. 

W est Punjab ( Sikh) 

Ssirdar Sant Singh. 

Punjab Landholders 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin. 

Orissa Division (Non -Muhammadan) 

Mr. Satva Narayan Sinha, 

Do. do. .... 

Mr. Bhubananda Das. 

0 

d 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Muzafifarpur ntm Cliamparan (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

Ml. B. B Varma. 

Patna mm Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Kjinu yan Prasad. 

Gaya mm Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Gaun Shankar Singh. 

Bhagalpur, Purnoa and the Santhal Parganas 

Mr. Kailash Bihari La 11. 

Non-Muhammadan). 

Chhota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhamnmdan) . . 

Babu Ham Narayan Singh. 

Patna and Chhota Nagpur mm Orissa (Muham- 

Mi . Muhammad Nauraan. 

madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Mr. Muhammad Ahsan. 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Moulvi Mohammad Abdul Ghani. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Maharaja Bahadur Ham Ran Vijal Prasad Singh 
of Dumraon. 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Mr. Govind Vmayekrao Dcshmiikh 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 

Seth Govind Das. 

Muhammadan). 

Do. do. 

Pandit Shambhudayal Misra. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Khan Sahib Nawab Siddique Ali Khan. 

Central Provinces Landholders . . 

Seth Sheodass Daga. 

Berar (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. M. S. Aney. 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Kiiladliar Clialiha. 

Surma Valley mm Shillong (Non-Muhammadan)' 

Mr. Brojendra Narayan Choudhury. 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Abdur Rasheed Choudhury, 

Assam (European) 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths. 

Delhi (General) 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 

Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni. 

North-West Frontier Province (General) 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 


Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Nominated Members. 
OFFioiAL Members. 


Government of India 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The Hon. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, K.O.S.I. 
The Hon. Sir James Giigg, K.O.B., K.C.S.I. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.O.S.I. 

The Hon. Sir Thomas Stewart, k.O.i.e., O.S.I. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mr. J. C. Highct. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, K,B E , c.i.E., 0 B.E. 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, k.O.i.e., C.s I., M.v.o. 

Mr. A. G. Clow, o.s.i., O.I.E. 

Mr. H. Dow, O.S.I., O.I.B. 

Mr. G. H Spence, O.I.E. 

Mr. C. M. G. Ogllvie, O.B.B. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd. 

Mr. J. A. Thorne. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Kao, 0 i.E. 

Mr. Y. N. Sukthanker. 

Mr. L. B. Gilbert. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal 

Do. 


Assam 
The Punjab 


Mr. G. V. Bewooi, O.I.E. 

Mr. N. Mahadeva Ayyar. 

Mr. J. A. Mackoown 
Mr. V. G. Matthews. 

Mr. B. S. Mani. 

Bai Nepal Chandra Sen Bahadur. 
Mr. A. E. Chanda. 

Mr. G. D. Walker, M.B.B. 

Ehan Sahib Shaikh Pazl-i-Hlahi 


Non-OFFioiAL Members. 

Sai dar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, O.I.E. 

N. M. Joshi, Esq. 

Dr. B. D. Dalai, O.I.B. 

Dr. Francis Xavier DeSouza. 

Captain Sardar Sir Shcr Mohammad Khan, O.I.E. 
Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawaz Khan, o.l.E., o.b.e. 

L. C. Buss, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Hamid, o.i.e , o.B e. 

Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Singh, o.b.e., i.o.m. 
Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Gidney. 

LieUt. Col M. A. Bahman. 

“ ShamS’Ul- Llama ” Kamaluddin Ahmad. 

Bao Sahib N. Siva Baj. 
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The Council of State, 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Prwirfcnf—The Hon'blo Sir Maneckji ilyramji Dadab'ioy, K.C.S.I., k.c.i.e., Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

A. — Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


MadniB (Non-Mulianiinadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

Bombay (Non-Muliammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay rresidency (Muliammadaii) 

9ind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay CJiamber of Commerce 

fast Bengal (Non-Muliammadaii) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

Bast do do. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muliammadan). 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muliammadan). 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan). 

United Provinces East (Muliammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

Blast and West Punjab (Muhammadan). 

Bihar (Non-Muliammadan) 

' Do. .. . 

Orissa Do. 

jpihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Dentral Provinces (General) 

Berar (General) 

(Vssam (Muliammadan) 


Name. 


The Hon’blc Ilao Baluidur Tv. Govindacliari. 

The ITon’blc Mr. M. Ct. JM. Chidambaram Chetti- 
yar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Narayandas Girdliardas. 

The Uon’ble Mr. V. llamdas Pantulu. 

The Hon’ble Syed Muhammad Padsliah Sahib 
Baliadur. 

The Hon'ble Mi. Shantidas Askuian. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal. 

The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o.B E. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassuin 
Jlaji Mitlia, Kt., C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur All Baksh Muham- 
mad Hussain. 

The Hon’blc Mr. 11. H. Paiker. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kumarsankar Bay Chaudhury. 
The Hon’ble Kumar Nripendra Narayan Sinlia. 
The Hon’ble Mr Susil Kumar Hoy Chowdhury. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Abdool liazak llajee Abdool 
Suttar. 

The Hon’t)le Khan Bahadur Syed Ihtisham 
Hyder Chaudhuiy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. Held Kay. 

The Hon’ble Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh. 

The Hon’ble Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

The Hon’ble Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

The Hon’ble Haji Syed Moliamed Husain. 

The Hon’ble Chaudhii Niamatullah. 

The Hon’ble B<ai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 
C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Buta Singh. 

The Hon’ble Choudhri Ataullah Khan Tarar. 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar 
Singh, K.O.I.E , of Darblianga. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sii Narain Mahtlia. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Hossain Imam. 

The Hon’blc Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Brijlal Nandlal Biyani. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi All Asgar Klian. 


3 
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The Council of State. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Nominated Members — excluding the President, 
(a) Official Members. 


Covpmment of India 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


His lilxcellenry Oencial Sir Robert Cassels, 
G.C.B , D.B.O. 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, K.O.S.l, 
o.b.e. 

The Hon'blc Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
K c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie Russell, k.o.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. C. Nixon, O.s i., c.l E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. 8. N. Roy, c.l E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. de C. Williams. 

Th(‘ Ilon'ble Mr. F. H. Puckle, c s I., c.i.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. M, W. Yeatts, c i E. 

The HoirbleMi. D. N. Mitia 


{h) Non-Official Members. 

The Hon’ble Sir David Devadoss, Kt. 

Q'hc Hon’blc D. B. Sir K. Ramunni Mcnon. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Sir A . P. Patro, K.C.l i 
The Hon’blc Sii Rahimtoola Chinoy, Kt. 

The Hon’blc Sir Josna Ghosal, c.s.i., c.i.E. 

The Hon’blc Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das. 

The Hon'ble Prince Afsar-XJl-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram 
Husain Bahadur. 

The Hon’blc Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, O.i.E, 
The Hon’ble Kunwar Hajec Ismaicl Allkhan, o.b.e. 

The Hon’blc Sirdar Nihal Singh. 

The Hon’ble Raja Charanjlt Singh. 

The Hon’blc Nawabzada Khurshid All Khan, m.b.e. 

The Hon’blc Lt.*Col. Sir S. Hissan>ud-Din Bahadur, Kt., c.i.E. 
The Hon’blc Raja Devaki Nandan Prasad Singh. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Shams-ud-Din Haider, o.b.e. 

The Hon’ble Sir Mohammad Yakub. 
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The Bombay Presidency. 

Consequent on the separation of Sind from regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
the Bombay Presidency as from April 1,1036, yies with Broach as the best in India. There 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorially are no great perennial rivers suitable for Irrl- 
and otherwise. The following details relate to gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
Bombay minus SIndi upon the seasonal rainfall; supplemented by 

The Bombay Presidency now atretohea along 

»aa^ aanikaf nf Tndift friim Oulerat In the consisting Of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
North to Kanara in the South. It has an area 

of 77,221 square miles and a population of bring con^leted, and this will ultl- 

w,192’475. GeogmphlcaUy Included In the the Deccan immune to serloM 

Presidency but under the Government ol India than any other part of India 

iV teeflret cUsa Indian State of Baroda, with ‘he Presidency tos been sconced by famine 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 

of 2.448.00T. There are no States In politl- .““1® “f P®®P]® ”«>«> >elt- 

?al relations with the Government of Bom- f^”t, and the nee in the values of all produce; 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- ? certain development of 

™ inf rtf Tndifi industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 

ment of inuia. standard of living. The land is held on what 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern - 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 

by the Nerbudda and the Tantl, whose fertility as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 

is so marked that it has long been known as the possessed. 

Garden of India. South of Bombay City the ManufacturA*; 

province is divided into two sections by the TX7kji«f fk- \ i t t a ». 

Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel agriculture is the principal industry, 

to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan ' h®ve “o inconsiderable place. The 

Districts, south of these come the Karnatlc mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the building stone, salt ex- 

i^nnirfLTi R rice'Erowind tract intercepted bv tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
creeks which make communication difficult. bjmdicrafts are widely djstol- 

vvygubu vm. butcd. The handlooffl weavers produce bright- 

Tii» PAnnio coloured sans, and to a diminishing extent the 

me reoyie. exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
climate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
although long under the dominion of powerful But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
Mahoinedan kings. Here there is an amplitude handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
of caste divisions, and the people, who although modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
softened by prosperity^ are amongst the keenest India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
trading races in the world. The Deccan peasant in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes Trtrtvrto T»rt.«k„- 

that the Deccan expats a famine one year in Number of Looms in Bombay Island, 66,758 

every toe. and gets It ; the population ie much jiumher ol Spindles In Bombay Island. 28, 89.609 
more homogeneous than m Gujarat, and thirty ^ * * 

per cent, are Mahrattas. The Earnatic is the Number of hands employed in the 

tewM®a^d°lL«^M “r ■“ . „„ „„ 

is a large proportion of Christians. Four main (daily average) 1,00,470 

I &Xrr.»dSrrou®g&“^^^ ConsumptlonoICottonby the Mills in 
I where English has not penetrated. The main Bombay Island (in candies of 
I castes and tribes number five hundred. 784 lbs.) . . . . . . . . 4,14,092 


1 Industries. 

,*1 The principal industry is agriculture; which 
t aiinijorts sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
>n. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
bUck cotton soil, which yields the famous 
sch cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 

I sh under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
Kaira inakes splendid garden land. The 
*0*1. characteristic of the Deccan is 
* *^bich produces cotton, wheat, gram 
i,iind millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
JF^caoe. The Eonkan is a rice land, grown 
^^wder the abundant rains of the submontane 
.4 


Bombay Island (in candies of 

784 lbs.) 4,14,092 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 19,76,370 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 48,833 

Number of Spindles In Sbolapore Diet. 2,86,004 
Number of Looms in Sholapore Dist. 6,678 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island .and Ahmedabad) .. .. 12,34,332 

Number of Looms In the Bombay 
j Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island and Ahmedabad) .. .. 25,885 
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Administration. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1, 1937, the administration of the pro- 
vince nas been largely altered at the top. Tliere is 
now a Governor and a council of four Ministers 
to aid and advise him in all matters except in 
BO far as he is required by the Government of 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis- 
cretion. The executive power of the province 
extends to all matters in which it may legislate. 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion, he fixes their 
salaries until determined by the legislature. 
The Governor, as in other Provinces, has certain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the i)eaco or tran- 
quillity of his province or any part thereof ; 
(6) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; (c) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil servants past and present and then 
dependants ; (d) the securing in the executive 
sphere of protection against discrimination ; (e) 
the securing of the peace and good government of 
areas declared to ne partially excluded areas , 
(/) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any ruler ; and {g) the 
securing of the execution of orders given to him 
under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis- 
trative relations) by the Governor General in his 
discretion. 

The Governoris assisted by a special secretariat 
staff presided over by a Sccrctaiy whoso emolu- 
ments are fixed in his discretion. 

In the legislative sphere the Governor is 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The Council is a permanent 
body. One-third of the members retire each 
throe years and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. Tlie strength of 
the Assembly is 175 members of whom 30 are 
Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, 
3 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus including 16 Scheduled 
castes and 7 Marathas. There are also six 
women. 

The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 29 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty will 
be elected by the General Constituencies, 5 
by Muslims and 1 by Europeans. The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
]3ombay from November to the end of May; 
and In Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Local Government the Presidency is 
administered by three Commissioners, namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion; with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district Is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 


bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Ckillector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting In Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne Judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is tliat of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi- 
nate judge with special powers. Distriet and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civlllans.or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Bs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge In 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
Jurisdiction throughout the Presldencv but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and Oity Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
admmistration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent years has 
been to Increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the ^neral revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
(Torks further advance in the matter of local Belf- 
Qovernment in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 30 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
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of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwollinss Sub-Inspectors are the ofllcers In charge of 
or buildings with annual rental values <»f Rs. 12 Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200. under the law, for the investigation of offences 

reported at their Police Stations. OfQcers 
Public Works. appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 

Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Education. 

by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd I Education is imparted partly through direct 

Dam at Bhatgar, the Pra vara Canals fed j Government agency, and partly through the 

by Lake Arthur Hill, Impounded by Wilson j medium of grants-ln-aid. Government maintain 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Miitha Canals fed Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahmc- 
by Lake Eife at Khadakvasla tl«e Godavari da bad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 

Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmosh- College, the Poona CoJjuge of Engineering, the 

war and the Gokak Canal. 1 he Mutha Canals Agriculture College, Vcterinarv College, School 
and tlu Gokak Canal were com|)loted in lH9d-97, Art, Law College and a College of Commerce, 
the Nira Lett Bank ^anal in 1JJ05-06, the Most of the secondary schools are in 
Godavari ( anals in 1915-16 and the Pravara private liniuis. The primary schools are main- 
Caiials in 1926-27. llie Nira Bight Bank Canal ^med by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
which has been under construction siime 1912 xhe Bombay Municipalitv is responsible for 
Is practically c.omplcted. Iho Wilson Dam at primary education 111 Bombay City (<7. v., 
Bhandardara, the second highest yet constructed Education), 
by Engineers the world over, was opened by His 

Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. The total number of institutions including 
The Uovd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,33;{ feet those in Suul at the end of the year 1935-36 was 
in length, 190 feet in height and 121 feet in 17,314. thc^o 10,097 w(‘re recognised and 
width was opened by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson 1 ,217 unrecognised. Of the recognised 14,1 16 ore 
on 27th October 1928. It coat Ks. 172 lakhs, for males and 1,981 foi females. The reeognis- 
It 18 remarkable as being the largest Dam in j ed institutions consisted of 17 Arts and Science 
volume hitherto constructed and eontaiiiH 21| i Colleges excluding the University School of 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam | Economics and Sociology, 13 Professional 
in Egypt 18 popularly auppoaod to be the largest Colleges, 787 Secondary Schools, 14,952 Primary 
Dam in existence bat that contains L9 million ' Schools and 327 Special schools. 


The Public Works Department Is under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts asSecre-j 
tary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers In charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 

There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs In the Ghat regions. 
The principal works are the Nira Canals fed 


cubic feet. It cost also nearly 50 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fart tliat if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
tliick were constructed from the masonry in 
tlie Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. 'J’hese 
projects will iriigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 


The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
p>2.. District Police, Hallway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Kail way 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
: inspectors-General, of whom two are in charge 

I Bangps and the third is in charge of the Crlini- 
I Investigation Department and the Finger 
lot Bureau. The executive management 
the Police in each district and on 
ilways in the Presidency proper as well as 
Sind is vested In a Superintendent of Police 
general direction of the Magistrate of 
' strict concernt^d except In the case of the 
il^y Police. For the purposes of effeciJve 
Jervision over the investigation and prevention 
crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
k n'ore sub-divisions each under a 

^Di^ional Officer who is either an Assistant 
^rintend^t of Police, or an Inspector of 
lice, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 


I There arc 20,859 towns and villages in this 
' Presidency. Of tlieso, 10,757 possessed schnois 
as compaied wiMi 10,658 in the preceding yeai. 
The area sei ved by a town or village with school 
was H.5 square miles as against 11.6 squire 
miles in the preceding year. 

There wore 1,476, 404 pupils under instruction 
at the end of the year 1 935-36 as compared with 
1 1 ,422,146 in the preceding year. The number ol 
pupils in recognised institutions was 1,430,465 
and in unrecognised institutions was 45,039 as 
compared with 1,381 ,447 and 40,699 respectively 
in the preceding year. The percentage of pupils 
in recognised institutions to the total population 
of the Presidency increased from 6.34 to 6.57. 
Of the 1,430,465 pupils under instruction in 
recognised institutions, 1 ,090,057 were boys and 
340,408 were girls. The increase in the case of 
boys was 31,327 and of girls was 17,691 as com- 
pared with the increase of 32,802 and 16,121 
respectively in the preceding year. 

The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Rs. 4,10,86,354 to Us. 4,21,65,908 
during the year 1935-36. Out of this amount 
42.1 per cent was mot from Provincial Revenues, 
18.8 from Local Funds, 24.6 from fees and 
14.5 from other sources. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi 
Sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each district. 
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Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolied by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857. The constitution of the 
Uni vanity has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the Univenity so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and dvic life of tlie people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater fadll- 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning induding Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exerdse duo control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Plxcellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1933. I’ho authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
{jellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. 'J'he Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely aeademical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Pub.io Health. Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased. The total number of beds available 


In all the City Hospitals including private Insti- 
tutions is 2,280 roughly. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country stations. 
Over 2,895,109 persons including 1,05,997 in- 
patients were treated during the year 1936. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
Institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

The problem of providing a more satisfactory 
system of Medical relief for rural areas is under 
consideration. 

Finance. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised. 
There is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 

The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue ; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on agricultural income and 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in the province and countervailing duti- 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs ; medicinal and toilet preparations, con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development ; capitation 
taxes; taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling ; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area ; dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties in 
respect of documents not included in the federal 
list. 


Estimated Revenue for 1837-38— (in lakhs of Rupees). 


PRINOIFAL HBADS OF REVENUE, 

Rs. 


V 

Salt 

02 

VII 

Land Revenue.. 

329*25 

VIII 

Excise 

312*69 

IX 

Stamps 

139*79 

X 

Forests 

42*06 

XI 

Registration . . 

15*03 

XII 

Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 

37* 73 


Acts . . 

xiir 

Other Taxes and Duties. 

47*83 


Total . . 

9,23*90 

irrigation. Navigation, Embankment , 

, <ec. 

XVII 

Works for which Capital 

11*42 

Accounts are kept . . 

XVIII 

Work for which no Capi- 

7*08 

tal Accounts are kept 


Total . . 

21*50 


Debt Service 

Rs. 

X 'i Interest 75 * 71 


XXI 

Civil Administration. 

A d m i n i B t r a t i 0 n of 



Justice 

16 29 

XXII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

4 72 

XXIII 

Police 

9*26 

XXVI 

Education 

15-14 

XXVII 

Medical 

14*00 

XXVIII 

Public Health . . 

18*41 

XXIV 

Agriculture 

3*4.' 

XXX 

Veterinary 

•27 

XXXI 

Co-operative Credit .. 

2*41 

XXMI 

Industries 

5* If' 

XXXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 



ments 

l*8t 


Total . . 

90*94 
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Estimated Revenue for 1937-38— (in lakhs of Rupees)— co/itd. 


Civil Workt. 

iXKlX Civil Works . .. 61*71 

XLI Bombay Development 

Scheme .. .. 6*69 


Total . . 68 40 


Miscellaneous. 

XLIII Transfers from Famine 

Relief Fund . . 3 48 

XLIV Receipts in aid of 

Su^rannuation .. 7*85 

XLV Stationery and Printing 3 22 

XLVI Miscellaneous .. .. 3*54 


Total .. 18*09 


Rs. 

LI Extraordinary Receipts 1*01 


Total Revenue .. 1,100*56 


Debt heads : — 

Deposits and advances ; 

Loans and advances by 
provincial Government, 
etc 1,418*07 

Add:-^ 

Opening Balance .. .. 106*16 


Grand Total . . 27,23* 78 


Estimated Expenditure for 


DIRECT DKMASPS on THE REVENUE. 


7. 

liand Revenue 

Rs. 

46*03 

8. 

Excise . . 

39 62 

9 

Stamps 

1*98 

0. 

Forest 

27*91 

1. 

Registration .. 

5*66 

2. 

Charges on account of Motor 

15 17 


Vehicles Taxation Act . . 

3 

Other Taxes and Duties 

18 10 


Total . . 

1,51*47 


Irrigation, Embankment, Jtc,, Revenue Account. 

Ra. 

7 Interest on works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept — 


Irrigation Works .. .. 42 03 

B. Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 

Revenue . . . . . . 4* 83 


Total .. 44*36 


J. Capital Accounts of Ii li- 
gation, Navigation and 
Drainage Works chaiged 10 
Revenue *01 

Debt Services. 

Rs. 

1. Interest on Debt and other 

Obligations . . . . 1 ,23 25 

3. Appropriation for Reduction 

or avoidance of debt .. 4*21 


Total .. 1,27*46 


7. 

s. 

d. 

L 

5. 

r. 

i. 

). 

). 


Civil Administration. 
General Administration 
Administration of Justice . . 
Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage . ! ! ! 

Scientific Departments 
Education 

Medical , , [ ' 

Public Health . . ’ 

Agriculture 
Veterinary . . 


1,01*64 
62*42 
16*85 
1,40 98 
•06 
1 06 
1,61*18 
43*431 
31*98 
14*14 
4* 08 1 


1937-58— (in lakhs of Rupees). 


Rs. 

1 42. Co-operative Credit . . 

6*67 

4J. Industries 

9*35 

47. Miscellaneous Departments. . 

7.52 

Total . . 

_ 6,01 .26 

Civil Works. 

Rs. 

50. Civil Works 

1,46.15 

52. Bombay Development Scheme. 

3.98 

Total . . 

1,50.13 

Miscellaneous, 

54, Finance Relief 

6 58 

55 & 55 A. Superannuation 

Allowances and Pensions 
and Commutation of 

Pensions 

114 21 

50. Stationery and Printing 

10.62 

87. Miscellaneous 

6 90 

Total . . 

1,38 31 

63. Extraordinary Charges 

.08 

Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue 

12,18 08 


Capital Accounts not charged to Revenue. 

Rs. 


68. Construction of Irrigation 


Works, etc. 

2 55 

70. Capital outlay on improvement 
of Public Health . . 

1 52 

80 . Bombay Development 
Scheme 

7.66 

81. Civil Works not charged 
to Revenue (P.W.) 

.04 

83. Payments of commuted 

value ol Pensions . 

5 37 

85. I*ayments to Retrenched 
Personnel . . 

— • 54 


16*59 


Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) 


Total Disbursements.. 
Closing balance . . 


14,36.98 

26,71 . 65 
62. 18 

27,28.78 


Grand Total 
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(Juvernur and PreMdmt-in-(Juuncil. 

His Excellency Sii Lawrence liogei Liimley, 
G.C.I.E., n.L. 

Personal Staff. 

Governor's Secy . — C. H. Bristow, c.i.E., b.a. 
(Cantab.), i.c.s., J r. 

MUy. Secretary — Colonel T. C. Ciichton, M.c. 
Surgeon. — Cai)t. F. E. liucklund, M.B., it.A.M.C. 
Cmmnandant, II 1C. the (Joveniur's Body (}aard — 
Major O. E. Boital, liiul Lancers ((lai<lm*rs 
Horse). 

Aujbi-de-Camp. — M. V. Miibank, The (Juld- 
stieain Cuards, r.a ii o , Cupt. E. D Itichard- 
son, The itiHe Brigade (Lhince (k)usorls’ Own), 
Capt. (J. D. Chatwode, Tlie (Joldstreairi (hiards 
Capt. B. Aikwnght, IJth Hussars. Kmldei 
and Hony. Lieut JSatha Singh, o.B.i., 1 1> K.M., 
Indian A.D.tJ 

Jlo'n. Aids-de-Camp . — Jdent. CoL T. Coojier, 
V. D. ; Capt. C. J. Nicoll, H.S.C., ii.i.N., 
Major Sardar lihiinarao JSTagojirao Patankar, 
Mr. C. W. E. U’ren ; Capt. V. F. Noel-Paton ; | 
Subhedar-Major Yeshwantrao Bhosale, l.P 
S.M.‘ Sardar Jehangir Kiistom Vakil. 

Council of Mumteis 

1. The iron'ble Mr. Bal Cangadliai Kher,j 
Prime Minister — JCducation. 

2. The Hon’blc Mr. Anna Babaji Latthe, — 
Finance. 

3. The lloii’ble Mr. Ivau.iiyalal Maneklal 
Munshi — Home and Legal. 

4. The Hon’ble Dr Manchersha Dhanjibhoy 
Gilder — Medical, Public Health and Excise. 

5. The Hon’ble Mr. Morarji Baiichhodji Desai — 
Bevemie, llural Development and Agriciiltnie. 

(J. The Hon’ble Mr. Laxraan Madhav Patil,-- 
Local Self Government and Miscellaneous. 

7. The Hon’ble Mr Mahomed Yasseen Nurie - 
Public Works 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ganesli Va.sudeo Mavlankai, 
B.A., LL.B , Speakei, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Narayanrao Guiurao Joshi, Deputy Speakei, 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mangaldas Mancliaram 
Pakvasa, President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Mr. Itaiiiachaiidra Ganesh Soman, Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

PART/I A MKNTAllY S KORKTAlUES. 

Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda . 

Mr. B. M. Gupte. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 

Mr. M. P. Patil. 

Mr. T. B. Nesvi. 

Mr. B. S. Hiray. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secreatry, Political and Reforms Depart- 
ment.— Gilbert Wiles, k.o.i.k., c.s i., i.e.s. 
Home and Ecclesiastical Department . — J. B. 
Irwin, D.S.O., m.c., i.c.s. 

Revenue Department . — E. W. Perry, c.i E., i.c s. 
General and Educational Departments. — II. T. 

Sorley, i.c.s. 


Finance Department . — H. V. 11. Icngar, I.C.S. 
Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — G. S. llajadhyaksha, m.a. (Cantab,), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Public Works Department. — T. A. Andrew, I.S.E. 
Public Service (Jommission fur the Provinces of 
Rombag and Smd, 

Chairman. — H. B. Clayton, c.l E., m.a. (Oxon.), 

I. c.s (Retd.) 

Members.- -Sii Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam 
Miiituza Khan Bhutto, Kt., ciE, o H.E., 
(' W. E. Aihuthiiot, c l.E., B.E., B.A.. (R.ll.l ), 

' 1 S.E , .I.P. 

SecreUug. — ,1. B. Fernandez, u A., J.r. 

MISCELM NEOl JS A rPlH \T M EN TS 
Commissioner of Income Tax — Khan Bahadur 

J. B Vaehlia, c.i.E, 

Director of Veleruiarg Services. — Major E. S . 
Farbi other, m.r.c v.s , i v.s 

Advocate General. — M. C! Setalvad, B.A., Lb.B. 
Advocate (O.S.). 

Inspector General of Police. — A C. .T. Bailey, 
C.I.E., M. & G (H. S ), (Offg ). 

Director of Public Instruction.- -AX Grieve, M.A. , 
B sc., I.E.S. 

Surgeon General. — Major General Jl. C, Buckley 
M.D., F R.C.S., K.U.F., I.M.S., J.P. 

Oriental Translator — J. E. Saiijaiia, B.A. 

Chief Conservator o/ Forests. — A. C, Hiley. 
T'alukdari Settlement Officer — D. MacJjaelilan, 
I.c.s. 

Inspector General of Registration. — M. J. Desai, 

I.c.s. 

Director of Agriculture. — W. J. Jenkins 
Regutrar of Co-operative Societies. — M. D. 

Bhansali, i c s 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay . — I. H. 

Taunton, i c s. 

I V ice-Chanceller of the Bombay University. — V. 

N. Chanda varkai , Bar-at-Law 
Registrar, Rombag University.- -S. it. Donger- 
kery, b.a., ll.b. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay. — W. B. G. 
Smith. 

Director of Public Health. — Lt.-Col A. Y. Dabhol- 
kar, i.M.s. 

Accountant General. — Sir P. Baghvendra Bau, 
Kt., m.a. 

Inspector General of Prisons. — Lt.-Col. B. V. 

Martin, m.r.c.s., l.r.c p., d.o.m.s., i.m.s. 

Post Master General. — J. B. T. Booth, C.I.E,, 

I c s., .I.P. 

Collector of Customs. — P. N. Chandavarkar, B.A., 

LL.B. 

Collector of Salt Revenue. — Bao Bahadur Maneklal 
Lallubhai, o.B.E., J.r. 

Commissioner of Excise. — H. F. Knight, C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government. — T. H, G. 
Stamper, F.S., I.M.C. 

Registrar of Companies. — Byramji M. Modi, 
B.COm., F.S.A.A., R.A. 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
mation. — J. F. Gennings, c.b.e., Bar-at-law. 
Sheriff . — ^Mahomedbhoy Ibrahim Bowjee, j.p. 
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GOYERNOBS OF BOMBAY. Joho Eoiiicr {Officiating) 1831 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1662 The Earl of Clare 1831 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 1664 g,, Grant, Q.c.H 1886 

Ilumfrey Cooke 1665 A)ied, 9th July 1838. 

Sir Gervase Lucas 1606 James Farish (O^ciaeinfi) .. .. 1838 


Died, 21st May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Oificiatina) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden 166S 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 

Thomas Holt . . . . . . . . 1677 

Sir John Child . Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Danlei Annesley .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite.. .. .. .. 1704 

William Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Ojliciafino') .. ,. 1715 

Charles Boone .. .. •• .. 1715 

wiiJiaro Phipps .. .. •• .. 1722 

Bjbert Cowan 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Home 1734 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Geek .. .. .. 1742 

William Wake 1742 

Bichard Bourchier.. .. .. .. 1750 

Charles Crommelin 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23rd February 1771. 

William Hornby 1771 

Bawson Hart Boddam 1784 

Kawson Hart Boddam 1783 

Andrew Ramsay (Oificiattnv) .. .. 17J^8 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
K.C.B. (a), 

George Dick {Officiating) 1792 

John GrifBth {OJfici/iting) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Hied, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Ojdlciafing) .. 1811 

fiir Evan Nepean, Bart 1812 


^he Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone . . 1819 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, Q.o.B. 1827 

M^t.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 

* wjcn, K.O.B, 

* Bled, 16th January 1831. 


Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. .. .. 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . 

George William Anderson .. 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., k.o.h 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid {Officiating) . . 1840 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, G.O.H., p.o 1858 


Sir George Russell Clerk, k.c.b. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, k.c.b, 1862 

The Rlghb Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehoiise, k.c.b. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.O.S.I. . . 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, O.B.i. {AtsHng ). , 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.C.M.G. 

James Braithwaite Reile, O.S.I. {Acting)., 1885 


Baron Reay .. 1885 

Baron Hams 1890 

Herbert Mills Blrdwood, o.s.i. (Acting ) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst 1896 

Baron Northcote, o.B 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K.c.s.l. (Acting) .. 1903 

Baron Lamington. G O.M.G., G.O.I.E, .. 1903 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzic, O.S.I (Acting), 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke g.o.m.G., 1007 
o.ai.E. (c). 

Baron Wlliingdon, a.o.l.B. . . . . 1 91 3 


Sir Geoh?e Ambrose Lloyd. G.e.i.s., i).s.o.((01918 

Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., g.o.I.E., 1923 
O.M.G., D.S.O. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, r.O., G.C.I.E., 1928 
G.B E., K C B., C.M G. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.c.s.l., O.B.E., i.e.s. Acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sj'kes. 

The Rt. Hon Michael Herbert Rudolf 

Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, G.C.I.E.,m.0. 1933 

Sir Robert Boll, KCS.i., C.I B., I c.s., acted 
for four months for Lord Brabourne. 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumley, G.o I.B., d.l. 1937 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Cominander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay bv 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, l*e was assassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spsaebb 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasudeo Mavalankar, B.A., LL.B. 
Deputy Speaker 

Mr. Narayanrao Gururao Joshi, M.L.A. 
Elected Members. 


Name ol Constituency, 

Sholapur District, Muhammadan Rural 
Sholapiir North-East, General Rural 

Bombay City North and Bomlmy Suluiiban 
District Muhammadan TTrban. 

Bombay City (Byculla and Paiel) General Urban 

Sholapur City, Geneial Urban 

Sholapur South-West, General Rural .. 
Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban 

Panch Mahals Sub- Division, Muhammadan 
Ruial. 

Kolaba District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

West Khandesh East, General Rural 

Thana South, General Rural 

Poona West, General Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European. 

Poona cun Ahiucdnagar, Indian Christian Rural 

Surat District, General Rural 

Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, Landholdeis . 
Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural 

East Rhandesh East, General Rural 
Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban . . 

Satara North, General Rural 

Presidency, Anglo-Indian 

Kaira District, General Rural 

Thana North, General Rural 

Surat and Randcr Cities, Muhammadan Urban. 
Broach Sub-Division, General Rural 

Bljapnr North, General Rural 

Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour 


I Name of Member, 

Kluiu Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khai^. 
Mr. Jivappa Subliana Aidalc. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Bahadur Khan. 

Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambcdkar, M A., D.sc 
Bar-at-l^aw 

Dr Krisnaji Bhimrao Antiolikar. 

Mr. Dattatiay Trimbak Aiadhye, n A , LL li. 
Mr. Husein Aboobakcr Begmahomed. 

Khan Saheb Aliflulla Haji Tsa Bhagat. 

Mr. Molisin Mohamed BhaijI. 

Mr. Shaligram Ramcliandro Bhartiya. 

Mr Bamkrifahna Gangaram Bliatankar. 

Mr. Rajaram Kamji Bholc. 

Mr. Courtney Parker Bramble. 

Mr. Bliaskarrao Bhaurao Chakrauarayan. 

Mr Purushottam Lalji Chawhan. 

Sir (Girjaprasad) Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart. 

Rao Bhadadur Ganesh Kiiblma Chitalc, ii A 
LL.B 

Mr. Anant Vina yak Cbitre. 

Mr. Dhanaji Nana Choudhari 
Mr. Ismail Ibrahim Cliundrigar. 

Dr. Joseph Altino Collaco, l.jt. <fe s. 

Sir Dhanjishah Bomnnji Cooper, Kt. 

Mr. Fred J. Currlon. 

Mr. Fulsinhji Bharatsinhji Dabhi. 

Mr, Vislmu Waman Dandekar. 

Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dchlavi, Kt. 

Mr. Dinkarrao Narbheram Desai. 

Mr. Gurashiddappa Kadappa Desai. 

Mr. Khandubhal Kasanji Desai. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Surat District, General Rural 

Surat District, General Rural 

Bijapur South, General Rural 

Ahtnednagar North, General Rural 
Bombay City ( Girgaum), Women’s General 
Uiban. 

Nasik West, General Rural 

Dhiirwar North, General Rural 

Kaira District. Muhammadan Rural 

Tliana cum Bombay Suburban District, Indian 
Christian Rural 

Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

Presidency, European 

Poona East, General Rural 

Nasik West, General Rural 

Panch Mahals West, General Rural 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural 

West Khandesh West, General Rural . . 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural 

Belgaum District, Muhammedan Rural . . 

Burat and Rander Cities, General Urban 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay City (Byculla and Parel), General 
Urban. 

West Khandesh East, General Rural . . 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 

Belgaum South, General Rural 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Presidency 
Trades Association, Commerce and Industry. 

Kanara District, General Rural 

Poona City, General Urban 

Nasik District, Muhammadan Rural 
Kanara District, General Rural 

E phanvar District, Muhammadan Rural 
past Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

aslk East, General Rural 

ijapur District, Muhammadan Rural . . 
feast Khandesh East, General Rural 
holapur North-East, General Rural . . 

and Suburban Textile Unions, 
Labour (Trade Union). i 


Name of Member. 


The Hon. Mr. Morarji Ranchhodji Desal. 

Mr. Randhir Prasanvadan Desal. 

Mr Sliankreppugouda Basalingappagouda Desal 
Mr. Kesliav Balwant Deshmukb. 

M^b. Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh 

Ml. Govind Hari DesYipande. 

Mr. Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmetl 

Kliau Saheb Faiz Mahamadkhan Maliobatkhan, 
B A , Ikir-at-Law. 

Ml Dominic Joseph I'erielra. 

Mr. Eundaumal Sobhachand Firodia, b A , LL B. 
Mr. Francis Holroy French. 

Mr. Vinayak Atmaram Gadkari. 

Mr. Bhaurao Krislinarau Qaikwad. 

Mr. Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi. 

Mr. Shankar Krishnaji G avail kar. 

Mr. Damji Posala Gavit. 

Mr. Gangadhar Raghoram Ghatge. 

Mr. Abdulmajeed Abdulkhadar Gheewale. 

Dr. Champaklal Jekisandas Ghia. 

Mr. M. C. Ghia. 

The Hon. Dr. Mancherslia Dhanjlbhoy Gilder. 

Mr. Gulabslng Bhila Glrasey. 

I Mr. Ramcliandra Bhagawant Girmc. 

Mr. Keshav Govind Gokhale, B.A. 

Mr. Cyril Fredrick Golding. 

Mr, J. B. Greaves. 

Mr. Mahableshwar Ganpati Bhatt Gopl. 

Mr. Bhalchandra Maheshwar Gupte, M.A.,U.ir. 
Khan Saheb Abdul Rahim Baboo Hakeem. 

Mr. Ningappa Fakeerappa Hallikeri. 

Mr. Abdul Karim Aminsab Hanagl. 

Mr. Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Bhaurao Sakharam Hire, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Allisa Nabisa Ilkal, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Daulatrao Gulaji Jadhav, B.A. 

Mr. Tulshidas Subbanrao Jadhav. 

Mr. Dadasaheb Khaserao Jagtap. 
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Name of Constituency. Name of Member. 


Belgauni South, General Iluial 

Bijapur District, Muhammadan llural . . 

Hallway Unions, labour 

Bombay City (Byculla and Pared) General Ui ban 

Belgaum North, General Hural 

Dliarwar North, Geneial Hural . . . . * . 

Satara Distiict, Muhammadan hural 

Bijapur North, General Hural 

Batura South, General Hural 

Dharwar North, General Hural 

Ahmedabad City, Women's General Urban 

Hatuagiri North, General Hiiial 

Satara South, General llural 

Dlurwar South, General Hural 

Poona East, General Rural 

Sholupur North-East, General llural 
West Klnndesh Dls+iiet, Muhammadan Huial 

llatnaplri District, Muhammadan llural 

Thaiia South, General llural 

Kanura District, General Huial . . 

Sholapur City, (Textile l4ibour), Labour (Non- 
Union). 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 

East India Cotton Association, Commerce and 
industry. 

Idombav City North and Bom]>ay Suburban 
District. 

Kolaba District, General Hural 

Ahmedabad Noith, Geneial Hural 

Naslk East, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural 

East Kliandesh West , General Rural 
Bombay City South, Muhaiinuadan Urban 

Kolaba District, General Hural 

West Tvluindesh East, General Huial .. 

Bast Khnndcsh East, General Huial 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar aud 
Glrgaum), General Urban. 

Ahmedabad City, General Urban 

Ahmedabad North, General Rural 

Railway Unions, Labour 


Ml. Paiappa Chanbasappa Jakatl. 

Mr. Khalcclulla Abasaheb Janvekar, b.a , ll.b. 
Mr. Shavaksha Ilormusji Jliabvala. 

Mr. Jinabhai Parvatishankar Joshl. 

Mr. Narayanrao Gururao Joshl. 

Mr. Vishwanathrao Narayanrao Jog, B A , tL P. 
Khan Salieb Ilaji 4hmad Kasam Kachhi. 

Mr. Revapjia Somappa Kale. 

Ilao Saheb Aiinappa Narayan Kalyani. 

Sir Siddappa Totappa Kambli, Kt., B A , LL B. 
Mrs. Vijyagauii Bah antral Kanuga. 

Mr, Shivram Laxman Karandikar, M.A., ll.b. 
Mr. Rumachandra Krishna Karavuda. 

Mr. Shrlpad Shyamajl Karigudri. 

Mr. Appaji Veshwantrao alias Bapusaheb Kate. 
Mr. Hh'igwin Sanibhuppa Ivathale. 

Kliwaja HashniKldin Khwaja Moinuddin Kazi, 
M A , LL B , Advocate. 

Mr. Aziz Gafur Nazi. 

Mr Kauji Govind Kerson. 

.Mr. Shesbgiri Narayanrao, Keshwuin. 

Ml. Jtamehandia Annaji Kbedgikar. 

The lion. Mi. Bal Gangadhor Kher, b.a,, ll.b. 
yXr ^ihawanji A Khimji. 

Mr ALihoined Musa Rilledar. 

Ml Dnttalraya Kashinath Kiinte, B.A., LL.B. 

Mi L»ho‘Jil.il Dhiiajlal lala. 

I Mr. Lalcliaiid Uiracbaud. 

I'J'he Hnn. Mr. Anna Btibajl Latthe, M A., LL B. 

Ml Maganlal Namudas. 

!Mi . 4Iahuuu‘dali Allabux. 

Ml, Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao Maiaiho. 

Mr. Hujinal Lukhichand Marwadi 

Mr. Nagindas Tribhuvandas Master, B.A., LL.B. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Vasiidcv Mavahnker, 
B.%., LI.B. 

Mr. Haiifirasad Pitamber Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas, Madhavji Mehta Bar-at-Law. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock-woikerp,| 
Lalour [Trade Union ] 


Names of Candidates elected. 


Mr. Akhlar Hasan Mirza. 


ISast Kliaiidesli District, Muhammadan Rural. . 

Suiat District, General Rural 

iSholapur South West, General Rural 
Panchniahals West, General Rural 


‘.Mr. Mohamad Suleman Cassum Mitba. 

/Mr. Morarbhai Kasanji. 

I Mr. Jayavant Ghanshyam More, E.A., Ll.B. 
Mr. Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam. 


University 

Rnml.ay City (Rhuleshwar), Women’s General 
Urban 

Nasik West, General Rural 


The Hon Mr. Ivanaiyalal Muneklal Mimslii, 
B.A , 1L.U Advocate, 

Mis. Lilavati Ranaivalal Munshi. 

Mr. Vasant Narayan Naiic. 


Dharwar North, General Rural 


^Ir. Girimallapi)a Raihappa Nahvadi. 


Ahmed'ihad Textile Unions, Labour 

Bombay City (Fort, Maiidvi, Rhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban. 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Dharwar South, General Itural . . 

Nasik West, General Rural 
Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Ui ban. . 

Ratnagiri South, Genera] Rural 

East Khandesh West, General Rural 

Kaira District, General Rural 

Do. do 

Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Ruial 
Ahmednagar District, Muhammadan Rural 
West Khandesh West, General Rural . . 

Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 

Satara South, General Ruial 

East Khandesh West, General Rural .. 

Belgaum South, General Rural 

Kolaba District, General Rural 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum North, General Rural . . 

Kast Khandesh West, General Rural 

Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Rhuleshwar and 
Girgaum), General Urban, 

Bijapur South, General Rural 

Dluirwar Distiiet, Women’s General Rural . . 
Tliana South, General Rural 

Bombay Cliamber of Commerce and Bombay 
1 residency Trades’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

^^Angb-lndiar**” Bombay Suburban District, 
Broach Sub-Division, General Rural 
1 liana District, Muhammadan Rural . . 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural 


Mr. Gulxari T al Nanda. 

Mr. K. F. Naiiman, E A , LL B. 

Rao Bahadur Namdeo Eknath Navle, B A , LL B. 
Mr. Tiimnappa Rudrappa Nesvi. 

Mr. Prithwiraj Amolakchand Nimanec. 

The Hon, Mr Mahniad Yasin Nmle. 

Mr. Shainiao Vishnu Pariilekar. 

Mr. Hari Vinayak Bataskar, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Babubliai Jasbhai Patel. 

Mr. Bhailalk/hai Bhikliabhai Patel. 

Mr. Ismail Musa Patel. 

Mr. Mahomedbawa Madhubawa Patel. 

Mr. Mangpsh Babhuta Patel 
Mr. Musaji Eusufji Patel. 

Mr. Atmaram Nana Patil. 

Mr. Gambhirrao Avachitrao Patil. 

I Mr. Kallangouda Shiddangouda Patil, b A , LL b 
Mr. Laxman Goviud Patil. 

The Hon. Mr. l^axman Madhav Patil, b a.,LL. b. 
Mr. Malgoiidu Pungouda Patil. 
jMr. Narliar Rajaram Patil. 

Mr. Sadashiv Kanoji Patil. 

Mr. Shankargouda Tiinmangouda Patil. 

Mis. Nagamma kom Veerangouda Patil. 

Mr. Gane‘>h Krishna Phudke. 

Mr. G. O. Pike. 

Mr. Stanley Henry Prater. 

Mr. Chhotalal Balkrishna Puranl. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsaheb Mohiddin 
Saheh Rais. 

Rao Saheb Babajecrao Narayanrao Rane. 
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Name of Constituency. Names of Candidates elected. 


Aatnagiri South, General Kural 

Thana North, General Kural 

Ahmednagar South, G(‘iieral Kural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European. 

Ahmedabad Millowners' Association, Comm^ce 
and Industry. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Satara North, General Kural 

Dharwar District, Muhammadan Kural . . 

Satara North, General Kural 
Poona District, Muhammadan Kural 

Kanara District, Muhammadan Kural . . 

Satara North, General Kural 

Satara South, General Kural 

Panch Mahals East, General Kural 
Burat District, Muhammadan Kuial 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 

Bljapur North, General Kural 

Molaba District, General Kural 

Ahmedabad City, General Urban 
Nasik East, General Kural 

Poona West, General Kural 

Poona City, Women’s General Urban , . 

Poona W est. General Kural 

Bombay City (Girgaum), Women’s Muham 
madan Urban. 

Kalra District, General Kural 
Belgaum North, General Kural . 

Thana North, General Kural 

Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, Land-holders . . I 

Ahmedabad South, General Kural 

East Ehandesh East, General Kural 

Katnagiri South, General Kural 

Poona East, General Kural 

Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 


Mr. Bachajee Kamchandra Kane. 

Mr. Dattatraya Waman Kaut. 

Mr. Prabhakar Janardan Koham. 

Mr. W. W. Kussell. 

Mr Sakarlal Balabhai. 

Mr. Sorabji Dorabji Saklatvala. 

Mr. Shankar Hari Sathe. 

Sardar Mahaboobali Elhan Akbarkhan Savanur. 
Mr. Khanderao Sakharam Savant. 

Khun Jialiadur Sliaikh Jan Mahomed Haji 
Shaikh Kalla. 

Mr. Ismail ilassan Bapu Shiddiki. 

Mr. Bajiiao alias Babasaheb Jagdeorao Shinde. 
Mr. I^audurang Keshav Shiralkar. 

Mr. Laxmidas Maugaldas Shrikant, B a. 

Mr. Ahuicd Ebrahim Smgapori. 

Mr. Savlaram Gundaji Songavkar. 

Mr. Murigeppa Shiddappa Sugandhi. 

Mr. Kamalajl Kagho Talkar. 

Mr. Balvantrai Parmadrai Thakore. 

Mr. Kaosaheb Bhausaheb Thorat 

Kao Bahadur Yithalrao Laxmanrao Thube. 

Mrs. Laxmibai Ganesh Thuse. 

Mr. Hail Vithal Tulpule, B.A., LL.b. 

. Mrs. Falz B. Tyabji. 

. Mr. Bhaijibhai Ukabhai Vaghela. 

Mr. Balwant Hanmant Yarale. 

Mr. Govind Dharmaji Yartak. 

Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Yinchuikar, B.A. 
Mr. Ishverlal Kalidas Vyas, B.A. 

Mr. K. B. Wadekar. 

Mr. Purshottam Yasudeo Wagh. 

Mr. Balaji Bhawansa Walwekar. 
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Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, General 

Rural 
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Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmednagar, General 
Rural. 
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Rural. 
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Presidency, European 

Southern Division, Muhammadan Rural 
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facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring; State of Kalat migrated to 
the “ Kalachi ” the land of the sand-dunes. 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harbour were realised by the British — Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the “ Glory of the East.*’ Iteccnt 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, wiiich is on the 
main line of imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia right across 
India, is bound to become a vital airport, if 
it is not already one. In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab. If the Barrage becomes 
all that is expected of it, Karachi may have to 
handle in 1960 nearly 1,133,000 tons of wheat 

500.000 bales of cotton, 447,000 tons of rice, 

298.000 tons of jowar, bajri, etc. 1 .5,000 tons of 

pulses and 117,000 tons of oilseeds That this 
Is not altogether Utopian is evident from the 
fact tliat within four years of the commencement 
of Barrage operations, tliat is, by the end of 1935, 
the following areas were under cultivation in 
Sind : 850,000 acres under wheat, 500,000 acres 
under cotton and 50,000 acres under rice. ' 
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(West). 

Muhammadan Bural, Sukkur (North-West). 
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mad Khan. 
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Sayed Nur Maliammad Shah Murad Ali 
Sliab. 

Mr. Rasul Bakhsh Khan Muhammad Khan 
Uuer. 

S. li. Jam Jan Muhammad Klian Muliammad 
Sliarif Junejo. 

Sayed Khalr Sliah Imam Ali Sliah 

Makhdum Ghulaiii Haider Makhdum Zahir-ud- 
din. 

Mr. Mirau Muliammad Shah Zainulabdin 
Sliah. 

Mir Ghulam Allah Khan Mir HajI Hussain 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur. 

Mir Baudeliali Khan Mir Ha]i Muliammad 
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Land-holders. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
>uthern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud* 
aff the Indian States, all of which have now 
ome under the direct control of the Govern- 
aent of India, has an area of 124,363 square 
niles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
tal, a coastline of about 1,250 miles; on the 
louth on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
150 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
iowever, there is not a single natural harbour 
af any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin and Viza- 
gapaUm are merely open roadsteads. A plateau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1,000 
to about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency ; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris. The height of the western moun- 
tain chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 Inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course. In the central table land on the ea^t 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to cast, in tholr earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602. an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931 — Bellary and Agencies were 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an Increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 3.8 per cent. The 
actual number in other communities is Inronsi- 
ilerable. Tlie vast majority of the population is 
of the Dravidiau race and the principal Dravi- 
dlan languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tamil, 37i 
per cent. Telugu, 7*9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Griya, Kanaresc, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
'system generally similar to that obtaining in 
liouibay and Bengal. The executive autliority 
of the Province is exercised on behalf of Hi.s 
Majesty by the Governor. He is aided and 
advised by a Council of ten Ministers. 

AffricuUure and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province is 
&gric^ture engaging about 68 per cent, of the 
popu4tton. The principal food crops are rice. 


cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department In matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers’ schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliparamba was closed with 
effect from 1st April 1932. A Middle School is 
however now niamtainod by the District Board 
of Madras at Usilampatti. The institution ot 
short practical courses in farm management 
and allied subjects In the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned. While paddy 
which is the staple food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving close attentiim at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrigated is 
estimated at 2,372,725 acres and, as in the case 
ot paddy, efforts are being made to produce 
better strains of cotton suited to different 
localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, imiiroved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in tlie Presidency 
is the large ladustry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters* Association of South 
India,*' on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was lis. 70,98,80,552 
in 1934-35 and Ks. 70,09,09,820 In 1935-30 
increased to Bs. 82,57,50,596 during 193C'37. 
As in other provinces, the forest resources are 
exploited by Government. There are close 
upon 18,533 squar{‘ miles of reserved forests. 

Forty-^even spinning and weaving mills wen* 
at work during the year and they employed 
50,875 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
work was foui. At the close of the year 1930 
the number of the other factories in tlie Presi- 
dency was 1,651. These consisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning is one ot 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
tliere is considerable export trade in skins and 
liides. The manufacturing activities wliicli are 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries aie mainly confined to tlie production of 
soap. There arc a number of indigenous match 
factories run on cottage lines. It is exjiectcd 
that the levy of the excise duty on matches will 
drive off the market products of interior quality 
and it is probable that only the very efficient 
units of the cottage mdustry will be able to 
continue the manutacture of matches once the 
full force of tiie excise duty is felt upon the 
industry. It is slowly becoming recognised 
that the Madras Presidency is one of the 
most suitable parts of India for sugarcane 
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cultivation and that the several deep-rooted | 
varieties of cane which have been evolved at 
Coimbatore and require very little water are 
especially suited for the conditions which obtain I 
in several areas of the Presidency where they 
grow better than in the north. The depart- 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist 
the development of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
of white sugar by centrifugals by getting trained 
sugar technologists, by the award of scholar- 
ships and by investigating schemes for starting 
sugar factories. 

The Victoria Technical Institute continued 
to receive annual subsidy of Ks. 3,000 in | 
connection with the appointment of an agent | 
in London for the sale of products of Madras 
cottage industries in European markets. 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
There are at present about 48,300 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 3,181,900. Special efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys 
belonging to the Scheduled Classes. ^ The Legis- 
lative Council passed a resolution in the year 1929 
that poor girls reading m any educational institu- 
tion in the province— Government, local fund, 
Municipal^or aided— should be exempted from 
School fees in any Standard up to III Form. The 
total expenditure of the province on Education is 
in 4'thei neighbourhood of Ks. 547 lakhs. The 
principal educational institutions in the province 
are the Madras, Andhra and Annamahii Uni- 
venlties, the Presidency College, the Christian 
Co^ge, the Loyola College, the Fachaiyappa's 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary's College for Women, Madras ; the St. 
Joseph's College, Trichinopoly ; the American 
College, Madura; the Government College, 
KumLakonam, the Ceded Districts College, 
Anantapur; the Government College, Kaj^- 
mundry ; the Agricultural College, Coimba- 
tore ; the Medical ^ Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam, the Engineering College at Madras 
(Guindy), the Teachers' College, Saidapet and 
the Government Training College, Kajahmundry. 

Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and provide 
a ready outlet for agricultural and other produce 
from an area which is at present not adequately 
served by a convenient or well-equipped harbour. 
The scheme involved cutting a passage through 
the bar, which previously blocked the entrance 
from the sea, to an extensive backwater ; and 
then, by dredging and reclamation, forming a 
sheltered harbour, giving full protection and 
facilities at all seasons of the year. An agree- 
ment was reached in 1925 between the Govern- 
ments of Madras, Travancoreand Cochin indicat- 
ing bow the work was to be carried out and 
outlining the financial arrangements necessary. 
A trial cut was made in 1922-23 and the effects 
of the monsoon thereon was observed. The 
results recorded were examined by a Committee 
at Harbour Engineers in England who reported 
favoarably on the prospects of the scheme. 


The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
32J feet deep was completed on 80th March 
1 1928. The channel through the outer bar is 
now 3 mUes long by 450 feet wide and during 
1934-35 a minimum depth of 80 feet at L. W. 
O. S. T. was maintained throughout except for 
a small patch which had a depth of 29| feet 
the dredging of the Mooring area has been 
completed. Since March 1930 the Harbour has 
been in constant and regular use by all ships 
and a regular passenger service has been in- 
augurated. 

Proposals have been formulated for the next 
stage of the works which include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the installation oi rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These improve- 
ments are to be made on the new reclamation 
of which about 800 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour. It is 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
railway bridge across the backwater. Keclama- 
tion, when completed, wiU provide sufficient 
space for about 20 or 80 large vessels to load or 
unload at the same time. The execution of the 
further work at the port has been held ovci 
pending settlement of certain questions connected 
with the harbour administration. The mattei 
was discussed at a Conference held in Noveinbei 
1035 and in 1930 and an agreement was 
leached. The administration of the port has 
been taken over by the S. of I, with effect from 
1-8-36. The 8horanur Ernakulam line has been 
converted from metre to broad-guage and opened 
for traffic. The line is to be extended to the 
wharves at the reclamation. These develop- 
ments will enhance the utility of the port to the 
planting and agricultural areas in that part of the 
Presidency. To facilitate navigation during 
the night, the channels have been lighted and, 
a hotel has been constructed to provide there 
accommodation for passengers cmling at the 
port. 

Local Administration. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the followhag Acts : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1936 and the main changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought into force 
on 2lBt April 1936 were as follows : — 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial ones; 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor ; ' 

(3) the provision for aldermen ; 

(4) the increase in the maximum strength of 
the council from 50 to 68 members consisting 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 
by the council and not more than three special 
councillors appointed by Government for special 
subjects; 

(5) the reservation of three special scats for 
Adi Dra Vidas and two for Labour ; 

(6) the widening of the franchise ; 

(7) the abolition of the system of representa- 
tion of minority communities by nomination 

(8) the provision for better control over chcri 
and hutting grounds ; 

(9) the provision for the levy of a tax on 
advertisements; 
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no) the jfixing of the minimum and maximum 
tp«; of levy of the property tax at 15 J and 20 
r cent, respectively of the annual value of 
Hidings and lands, and 

(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
ppeiils Standing Committee with a Chairman 
pjK)inted hy Government. 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 
,B amended hy Madras Act X of 1 930 ; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
imendod by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, %nUr 
%ha, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panchavats within the scope of the Madras 
I,ocal Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
\ ion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for tlie removal of the 
disqualification of women as such In respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
<‘f's^ati()n of ofticc of the Piesidcnt of a district 
hoard or Chan man of a Municipal Council 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
• gainst him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
Taluk Boards liave been abolished with effect 
trom the Ist April 3 984. 

In the interests of administration, commis- 
sioners have been appointed to all tlie Muriici-| 
paliticB m the presidency and these have 
repLiced non-official chairmen as executive 
authorities. 

Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 
boards were abolislied with effect from Ist April 
1 934. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
tiave been entrusted to district boards ; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of admi- 
nist, ration of district boards, it was decided to 
Infurcate them. Up to the end of 1935, the 
number of distiii’t imards bifurcated was four. 
Eight district boards were bifurcated in 
1936. 

Hut, it was actually found later on that many 
ot the bifurcated district boards wcie financially 
unstable so much so tliat the Government had 
to have recourse t.o a reve.rsal of the policy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate some of the 
bifurcated district boards. 

By an Act of 1935, the local boards in the 
presidency have been divided into tlirce groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the local boards every 
\<*ar. The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 

By an Act of 1936 ordinary courts of law have 
i>een debarred from issuing injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
t.iken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
and preparation of electoral rolls in connection 
1 herewith. 

By an Act of 1938 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
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local bodies in the Province of Madras, with a 
view to widen the franchise of local bodies 
and to effect economy in the cost of preparation 
of the electoral rolls of local bodies. 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Caiivery Eesorvoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4) 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
! main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres: the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. Tlie scheme which 
was comjdeted in 1934 provides for a 
largo dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 3924 and to other causes tiie estimate 
had to bo revised and the revised estimate 
was about £5J millions. The Project was how- 
ever completed with a saving of nearly million. 
Another important project Is the Periyar project 
I Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, the river 
flows into the Arabian Sea through Travancore 
State tcrrilory. After prolonged negotiations, 
the Travancore Durbar consented to the water 
being caught and stored in the Travancore 
hills for being diverted towards the East. 
Some three thousand feet above sea-level 
a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range parries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
Is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
op for this deficit, the effective capacity of the 
lake was Increased in 1933 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting. The area already under 
irrigation in the Madras Presidency total 
about 7.5 million acres. Of this over 3 
million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000. 

Electric Schemes. 

The first stage of the Pykara Hydro Electric 
project which was under construction by the 
Government of Madras has been completed and 
is in operation from Ist April 1933. It consists 
m utilising a fall of over 3,000 feet in the Pykara 
river as it descends the Nilgirls Plateau for the 
generation of electrical energy and its trans- 
mssion for supply to the neiglibouring districts, 
viz , the Nilgiris and Coimbatore, and parts of 
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Malabar, Salem, Trichiiiopoly and I’anjore. additional securities were obtained in respeid 
Hie Glen Morgan scheme sWted in 1928 with of loans amnunting to Its. 10.77 lakhs which 
the object of supplying power to the main were ill-seciir(!d. The adequacy of the security 
construction works of the Pykara project has for loans aggregating Its. 208 . 25 lakhs given by as 
been merged with it. In its present completed many as 6,804 societies has so far been examined, 
form the project consists of the mam power The stiong rescivcs built up by central banks 
house at Singara with an installed plant capacity will enable them without detriment to their 
of 32,700 Ti.H.P. and the transfoimer station, financial stability to write off ultimately some 
the receiving station at Coimbatore, 14 other bad and irrecoverable debts which have been 
sub-stations, 496 miles of 66 K.V. line, 318 miles liroiight to notice. The first stage in the rectl- 
of 22 K. V. line and 276 miles of 11 X. V. line fication programme ru., examination of Indhi- 
The booked cost up to 31st March 1937 is dual loans has been completed and Central 
lls. 2,00,08,254. The total number of units Hanks have now been ad\ised to take up the 
generated during the year ending March 1937 second stage of work viz., revival of dormant 
was over 75,500,000. Owing to the lapid societies, witli a liberal scheme of relief to 
increase in the demand for power steps have been borrowers. The Central Land Mortgage Bank 
taken to provide additional storage of water at recorded another year of steady and sustained 
Mukurti to supplement any shortage of water progress. Thanks to cheap money, the Bank was 
at the forebay during dry months. The revenue able to float debentuies at low rates of interest 
realised during 1936-37 is about lis. 24 5 lakhs and no debentures carry interest exceeding 4 per 
against lis. 7.93 lakhs estimated at the time cent. As in the past years, the benefit of low 
the scheme was submitted for sanction. The intei est w^as passed on to ultimate borrowers and 
construction of tiic Mettur Ilydri) Klectrie no loan bears moie than six per cent Deben- 
Sehemc is in progress. It is expected to com- tures of the value of E.s 37,21,000 were issued 
mence supply in 1937. The estimated capital as against Its. 46,57,900 m the previous year, 
investment on tlic scheme is about Its. 81 lakhs Primary land mortgage banks whiidi numbered 
cxeluding the cost of the Hydro Electric pipes 93 advanced loans to the extent of Ka. 38.19 
inseited in the Dam and the cost of the trans- lakhs during the year as against Its. 31.41 lakhs 
mission linos and substations in the Tiichinopoly in the previous year. Land Mortgage Banks 
and Tanjoro districts whic-h are now included have up to 3()th June 1937 contributed a sum 
in the Pykara System and which arc proposed of Rs. 141 24 lakhs towards the redemption 
to be transferred* to the Mettur System when it of debts by the ryots. There were 111 loan and 
begins operations. The initial generation on a sale societies at the end of the year against 74 
lOugh estimate is expected to be 23,000,000 at the beginning. These advanced loans to 
unite. Besides the Trichinopoly and Tanjoie members to the extent of Rs. 26.16 lakhs, 
districts to be transferred from the Pykara The Provincial Marketing Society started in 
system, the area to be siip])lied by the Mettui 1935-36 is still feeling its way. The Provincial 
scheme will cover Salem, South Arcot, North Ilandloom Weavers’ Society made a net profit of 
Arcot and Chittoor districts. Rs. 1,747 duiing the year. 

Co-operation. Law and Order. 

The slight improvement in the economic The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
condition of the people reflected in the recoid JudiciaJ work in the Presidency is the High Court 
of the progress of the co-operative movement at Madras.whicli consists of a Chief .Justice and 
during 1935-36 was maintained during 1936-37. thirteen puisnejudges. The existinglaw provides | 

The loan transactions of agricultural societies for a maximum of 15 High Court Judges. For ! 

steadily increased from the year 1934-35 and the administration of criminal justice there are 
amounted during the year 1936-37 to Rs. 162.90 28 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
lakhs which was about the level of 1930-31. two for agency tracts) Additional and 
Excejiting a slight increase in the overd lies under As'-istant Sessions Judgc.s being provided to 
arrear interest in agricultural societies, thei c assist Courts in which the work is heavy. 'Then 
was a marked fall m overdues in all societies there are the District Magistrate**, the Subordi- 
The policy of rectification and consolidation of nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates, 
existing societies was continued. As many as The administration of civil justice is carried on 
326 societies were registered during the year as by 26 District Judges, and 87 Subordinate 
against 211 in the previous year, a good number Judges and 141 Distiict Munsiffs. In The 
being non-credit societies. Tlie registration of Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
195 societies was cancelled as compared with 334 consisting of two Judges and Small Cause 
in 1935-36. Liquidation was resorted to only Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
when all attempts proved futile to revive societies other Judges. Madrasis a litigious province 
cither by supersession of committees under and the records show one suit for every 85 
section 43 of the Madras Co-opeiative Societies persons. The Police department is under an 
Act, 1932, or by application of by-law 62 and Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
appointment of agents. Under of the scheme charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
subvention to Central Banks for carrying on oftheRailway Police and the Criminal In vestiga- 
consolidation and rectification work, the tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
Provincial Bank paid Rs. 12,411 to 21 Central City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Banks and the Central Banks in their turn spent Superintendent is stationed at each district. 

Rs. 2,30,562 from their funds on this work. The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
During the year, the Registrar’s scheme of lecti- police force is about 27,639 Including the 
fioation was pursued by all central banks and Malabar Special Police. 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


JlEADB OF Accounts. 

lludget 

Estimat(*s, 

Revenue. 

IN. 

IV. — Taxes on Income oihtir 
than Ooipoiation 

Tax 

V.— Salt 

Vll.' -ljand Revenue 
\ I]r,--l*iovmeial Excise 

1\. -Stamps 

X. - Forest 

XI. — Registration . 

XU. — Receipts un<ler Motor 
Vehicles Taxation 

XIII. — Other Taxes and 

Duties 

4,87,14,2(10 

3,87,05,900 

J ,95,32,800 
47,33,200 
30,91,000 

48,71,500 

2,12,500 

XVTI. — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Fhiibankment and 
Drainage Works 

for wliich Oapital 
Accounts are kept — 
Gross Receipts 
Deduct — W 0 r k i 11 g 
Expenses . . 

XVIII. — Inigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept 

1,68,21,500 

—44,3.5,000 

97,25,700 

XX.— Inteiest 

20,14,700 

XXI. — Administration 0 f 

Justice 

XXII. — J ails and Convict 
Settlements 

XXIII.— Police 1 

16,30, ,500 

6.53,700 

6,09,100 

XXVI. — Education . . ! 

7,77,000 

XXVJI.— Medical .. . ' 

9,10,100 

CX VIII.— Public Health 

2,43,700 

XXIX. — Agiiculture 

4,09,400 

XXX. — Veterinary 

67,800 

XX XT. — Co-operative Credit . 

4,38,000 

XXXII. — Industries 

17,45,600 

XXXVI. — M iscellancous 
Depaitments 

6,72,900 

''^XXIX. — Civil Works .. 

XL. — R e c e i p 1 8 from 

Electric Schemes — 
Gross Receipts 
Deduct — W 0 r k i ng 
Expenses 

28,06,600 

27,96,700 

—9,33,300 

Net Receipts . . 

18,63,400 


Heaps of Accounts. 

Rudget 

Fistimates, 

Dkmanps on the Revenue. 

1937-38. 

IN. 

7. — Land Iteveniie 

28,39,200 

8.- -]*ioviu(‘lal Excise 

32,58,000 

9, 'Stamps 

5,31,700 

1 0 — Foj cst« 

40,68,100 

1 1 — llcgistratiun . . 

29,52,900 

12."-Chaige8 on ai count of 
Motor VtdnclcH 

Taxation Acts 

43,45,100 

13.^ — Othcj Taxes and 

Duties 

1 7. — In igalion — I n t c i e si 
on works for which 
Capital Accounts 

are kept 

84,38,000 

18. — Iirigation — 0 t h e i 
Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues.. 

44,78,100 

19 — Coustriiction 0 f 

Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, JOmbank- 

ment and Diamage 
Works 

4,36,600 

22. — Interest on Debt and 
other Obligations 

- 49,11,500 

23.- -A ppi opi iatlon for 

Reduction of Avoid- 
ance of Debt 

7.00,000 

25. — G 0 n 0 1 a 1 Ad minis- 
tration 

2,85,28,500 

27, — ^Administration 0 f 

Justice 

97,37,200 

28. — J ails and Convict 
Settlements 

24,12,000 

29. — Police . 

1,62,31,900 

36. — Scientific Depart- 

ments 

40,800 

37.— Education 

2,58,83,700 

38. —Medical 

97,29,400 

39.- Public Health 

33,75,600 

40. — Agriculture 

23,80,500 

41. — Veterinary 

11,17,200 

42. — Co-operative Credit . 

14,33.(500 

43. —Industries 

27,45,100 

45. — Rroadcasting . 

10,000 

47. — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

21,60,300 

50. — Civil Works . . 

1,34,46,200 

51. — ^Interest on Capital 
Outlay on Electric 
Schemes . . 

14,32,300 

64. — ^Famine 

1,04,500 
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HBA.D8 OP Accounts. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 


Heads op Accounts. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1987-38. 


RBVENUB— confd. 

ALIII. — Transfers from thcl 
Famine Belief! 
Fund 

XLTV. — B.eceipt8 in aid of| 
Superannuation 

XLV. — S tationcry and 
Printing 

Xi^iVI. — Miscellaneous 

Total — Revenue 

Excess of Expenditure over] 
Revenue or Deficit 

Grand Total 

Excess of Revenue over Expenditure! 

Beoeipts. 

I. — Permanent Debt . . 

II. — ^Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 
III. — Loans from the Central 
Government 

O. Unfunded Debt- 

Special Loans 
State Provident Funds 

P. Deposits and Advances — 

]. — Dei)osiUi bearing Interest — ] 
Deposits of depreciation 
reserve of Government 
Commercial concerns 

fi.- -Deposits not bcaiingl 
interest — 

Famine Belief Fund 
Appropriation for Rediic-j 
tion or Av< 


Debt 


Avoidance of 


Depreciation Beser\ ej 

Fund— 

Government Presses 
General Police ]<’und 

Deposits of Local Funds — | 
District Funds 
Municipal and other] 
Funds . . 

Dimartmental and Judicial 
Deposits — 

Civil Deposits 

Other Aecuuntr 

Subventions from Central 
Boad Fund 
De^sit Accounts ofgrantsj 
from the Central 
Government for Eoono-j 
mic Development and 
Improvement of Rural 
Areas 


Bs. 

1,93,000 

2,08,600 


3,88,800 

17,06,700 


15.93,73,200 


15,93,73,200 

5,900 


1,50,00,000 

60.00,000 


66,79,000 


19,300 

2,24,200 

7,00,000 

1,65,000 

43,000 

4.65.05.000 
2,95,00,100 

5.38.58.000 


Demands on the revenue. — contd \ 

55. — S u p e r a n n u ation 
Allowances and 
Pensions 
55 a. — C o m in u t a t i o n of 
Pensions financed 
from Ordinary] 
Revenues . 

66. — Stationery and 

Printing 

57. — Miscellaneous 

Total — Expenditure on Revenue] 
Account 

Excess of Revenue o 
Expenditure or Surplus 

Grand Total 
lExcess of Expenditure over Revenue] 


Rs. 

92.66.800 

(a) 

17.39.800 
4,55,700 

15,93,67,300 


5,900 


15,93,73;Z00 


6,00,000 


Disbuesementk. 
jCapital Accounts not charged to| 
Revenue — 

68. Const! action of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation,! 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

72. Capital Outlay on 
Industrial Development.. 
79. Capital Outlay on Electric] 

Schemes 

81. Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue . . 

83, J’ayments of Connuuteii 
value of Pensions 

[N. Public Debt Diacliarged - 
J. — Permanent Debt 
II.- -Floating Debt — 

Treasury Bills 
Other Floating Loans 
III. Loans from the Central] 
Government 

jo. Unfunded Debt- - 
Sj^ecial Loans 
State Provident I’unds 
P. Deposits and Advances — 

I . — Deposits I'.eanng Interests , 
Deposits of Depreciation 
Reserve of Government 
Commercial concerns 

II Deiiosits not Bearing! 
Intcrestr- ‘ 

Famine Relief Fund 
Depreciation Resej ve 

Fund — 

Government Pi esses 
General J*olice Fund 
Deposits of Local Funds— 
District Funds . . 
Municipal and other Funds 
Departmental and Judicial 
J^eposits — 

Civil Deposits . . .1 

Other Accounts— | 

Subventions from Central 
Road Fund 


25,62,400 

—1,32,900 

1,18,90,700 

18,79,700 

10.33.000 

50.00. 000 
7,00,000 

JH.’^^OO 

5,300 

3.60.000 

60,000 

40,200 

4,64,06,000 

2,96,00,100 

5,43,15,200 

20 . 00 . 000 
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llEAVS OF AOCOITNTS. 


. deposits and Advances 
ronfd. 

Deposit Account of thei 
grants made by the Indian 
Central Cotton 

Committee 

Deposit Account of the 
prant by the Imperial, 
Council of Agricultural 

Research 

Deposit Account of, 
contributions for Cattle 
Improvements . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for the Development 
of Sericultural Industry 
Deposit Account of grant 
trom the Central Govern- 
ment for the Development 
of Handloom Industry . 
Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Cottage and 
Small Scale Woollen' 

Industry . . . i 

Deposit Account of grantsi 
from the Sugar Excise 
Fund 

II.— Advances not bearing! 

Interest — ■ 

Advances Eepayable 

Permanent Advances 
Accounts with Foreign! 

Governments and Indian 
States 

Accounts with the Govern 
ment of Burma 
Accounts with the Beserve 
Bank 

TV, — Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts . . 

Cheques and Bills . . 
Departmental and Similar| 
A ccounts . . 

1 Loans and Advances by thc^ 
Pi oMiicial (jovernment — 

Loans to Municipalities,, 
Port Funds, Cultivators, 

etc. ' 

Loans to Government 
Servants . . 

Tlemittances — 

Cash Remittances . . 

Remittances by Bills 

T otal — Receipts 

V - Opening Cash Balance 

_ __Grtnd Total . 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937 - 38 . 


Rs. 

30.800 

1 , 21,800 

60,500 

11,200 

68.800 

7,700 

58,000 


31 , 41,500 

5,000 

8 , 98.000 


6 , 34,000 

2 , 41 , 00,000 

47,000 


34 , 54,500 

1 , 92,000 


3 , 26 , 34,000 

63 , 22,000 


23 , 03 , 95^00 

1 , 29 . 55,739 


24 , 33 , 51,039 


Heads of Accounts. 


jp. Deposits and Advances — , 

COTtfd. 

Deposit Account of Grants 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Economic 
Development and 
Improvement of Rural 
areas 

Deposit Account of the 
grants made by the Indian 
Centra) Cotton 

Committee . . j 

Deposit Account of the grant 
by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. 
Deposit Account of Contri- 
butions for Cattle 
Improvements . . 

Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern - 1 
ment for the Development 
of Sericiiltural Industry. . 
Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govcrn-i 
ment for the Development 
of Handloom Industry 
Deposit Account of grant 
from the Central Govern- 
ment for Cottage and 
Small Scale Woollen 
Industry . . 

Deposit Account of grants 
from the Sugar Excise 
Fund 

TII.—Advances not bearing 
Interest — 

Advances Repayable 
Permanent Advances 
Accounts with Foreign 
Governments and Indian 
States 

Accounts with the Govern 
ment of Burma . . 
Accounts with the Reserve 
Bank 

IV. — Suspense — 

Suspense Accounts . . 
Clieques and Bills . . 
Departmental and Similar 
Accounts . . 

R. Loans and Advances by the 

Provincial Government- 

Loans to Municipalities, 
Port Funds, Cultivators, 
etc. 

Loans to Governments 
Servants . 

, Remittances — 

Cash Remittances . . 
Remittances by Bills 

Total- —Disbursement 

V. — Closing Cash Balance 


Grand Total 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937 - 38 . 


Rs. 

8 , 36,060 

39,800 

1 , 21,500 

60,500 

14.700 

1 , 03,100 

21.700 

57.700 


33 , 43,900 

5,000 


8 , 98,900 


6 , 34,000 

2 , 38 , 00,000 

42,000 


73 , 49,100 

2 , 03,000 


3 , 19 , 84,000 

62 , 47,000 


23 . 68 . 88,900 

64 . 62.139 


2433 . 51,039 
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The Madras Presidency, 


Governor, 

Ills Excellency the Lord Erskine, G.C.I.K. 

Personal Staff. 

Secretary to TJis TJxceUenry the Governor, G. T 
Bohr, 0 s I., o.i.E , I c.R. 

Private Secretary, D. II. Elwin, i.e.S 

Military Secretary, Major T.F.TI. Kelly, o E E. 

Surgeon, Major 1). P. Johnstone, OIE , o.E e . 
ii.A.M 0. (JleM ). 

Atdes-de-Cnmp, Capt. II W Martoc ; lit S J. 
Oiithbert; Liout. E. T. II. Jenyns ; Capt. 
G K. Cole. 

Indian Aidc-de-Gamp, llisaldar Khtib SInRh 

Commandant, 11. E. the Governor's Body Guard , 
Major 11. F. ButtledRe, M.(’ 

Comu’il of Ministers. 

The Ifon’ble Mr. C. Uaj.iRopalaehai i, Pi line 
Miniwtf'i , (Hoimj and Kinanee). 

The llofi’bh* Mi T. JYakaaani, (Ueveinie) 

The Hon’ble J)r T.S S, Uajan, (J'liblic Health) 

Tlic Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbaroyan, (Education and 
liaw). 

The ITon’ble Mi. Yakub Hassaii, (Public, Woi ks) 

Tlie Jlon’blo Mr V I. Muniiswami Pillai, 
(ARrleultuie, Excise and Ituial Develojniient). 

The Ilon’ble Mr. S. Ilanianathan, (Public 
Inforniation) 

The llon'ble Mr. V. V. (Jiri, (lndii.stiie,s and 
Laboui) 

The llon’ble Mi. K. Hainan Motion, (Couits and 
Pi Isons) 

The Hon’blo Mr. B. Gojiala Beddy, (Local 
Administi atioii). 

SKUIIKTARIES TO (lOVEKNMENT. 

Chief Secretary, C F lliackenburv, r s i , i s 

Seciet iry. Finance l)e}iarlment,C E Jones,oiK 
i.o s. 

Secretary, Local Administration Department, 
L J. Mai'l ver. I c s 

Secretary, Home Department , 11. M. Hood, 0 l E 


Director of Public Health, Lieut.-Col. C. M. 

Ganapathy, M.C., I.M s. 

Accountant-General, L B. Ward. 
Inspector-General of Prison, Lieut.-Col. S. C. 

Contractor, M.B., i.M.s. 

Postmaster-General, G. B. Power, c.l E. 

Collector of Customs, C 11. Watkins, C.T E. 
Commissioner of Excise, F. W. Stewart, 0 l E , 
1 0 s. 

Inspector-General of Registration , Diwan Bahadui 
B. V Si 1 Han Bao Nayudu 
Directors, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
T. Jloyd.s, I) sc. ; A L Karayan, JT A , Ji.sc 
Supdt , Gort. Central Museum and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr F. 
JI. G ravel V. 

Director of Agriculture, D Ananda Bao. 

Director of Industries, L B. Giccn. 

Director of Fisheries, Dr B Siindata Baj, 

Chief Conservator of Forests, T A Whitehead, 
I K s. 

Director of Veterinnrn Services, 3*. T. iSaiiuders, 

0 n E , M H (’ V s , J V s. 

Registrar of Co-operative, Sorietie.s, T. Austin, 

1 V s 

('nnimissiotu i of Imbour, ’1’ G. Buthejfoid, C.l h., 
l.c S 

Director, Cinchona Dept , H Wheal ley. 

Chief Fngiveer {General, liuildings d* Roads), 
M. O’Uiieti, E E , A M.l ( E. 

Chief Engineer for Irrigotwn, F. M. Dowley, 
M !.(* K 

t'hief Engineer for Eleetneity, H G Howard, 
c I E. 

Sanitary Engineer to the Government , G. V. Bao 
n se , A M.i.o E 

Presidenrg Port Officer, CnpUuu B. Goidon, R I N 
hi'^pertor of Mnnieipat Councils and Local 
lUunds, D N. Stiathie, 1 c K 
l‘iiuri put, Indian Medical School, Vnidyaiafna 
G, Snnivas.uniiilln, R \ R L , m r a m 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 


J.C s. 

Secretary. Public Works Department, J\ 
Baiiiunni Mimkhi, i (' s. 

Seeretarg, Development Department, Bao Bahndiii 
C J. Paul. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, B. G. Holdswoitli, 
l.O.s. ' 

Secretary, Education and Pabhe Health Depart- 
ment^ C. H. Mastoniian, i o.s, 

Seeretarg, Legal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs, Bao Sahib P. Appu Kaii. 

Miscellaneoits Appointments. 

Members of the Board of Revenues 

(1) J. F. Hall, O.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., l.O.s. 

(2) C. A. Henderson, c.s.i., V.D., l.C.s. 

Gl) F. W. Stewait, o.i.E., l.O.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, B,. M. Statliani 

Inspexior-General of Police, F. Sayers, c 1 E. 

Surgeon-General, Majoi General N. M. Wilson, 
O.B.E., K.H.S., I.M.S. 


St. George in Madras. 


William Gyfford 16 k4 

Ellhu Yale 1687 

Vathaniel HiRRinson 1692 

rboinas Pitt 1698 

Gulstoii Addison 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Edmund Montague (JeWnp) .. .. 1709 

William Fraser (Actinfif) 1709 

Edward Harrison 1711 

Joseph Collet 1710 

Francis Hastings ( ALcetfij?) .. 172o 

Nathaniel El wick 1721 

James Macrae 3725 

George Morion Pitt 1730 

Richard Benyon 1736 

Nicholas Morse 1744 

John Hinde 
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Jbaries Floyer 1747 

rhomas Saunders 1750 

Beorge PiRO® •• •• •• •• 1755 

Egbert Palk •• •• •• •• 1763 

Obarles Bourchier 1767 

roslaaDuPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch .. .. «. •• 1773 j 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 17751 

George Stratton 1776 

ITohn Whitehill (Artingr) 1777 

fiir Thomas Bumbord, Bart. .. .. 1778 

John Whitehill {Acting) .. .. .. 1780 

Charles Smith {Acting) .. .. .. 1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B 1781 


Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, K.c.s.i. 1875 
{acting). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Ghandos, 1S75 

O.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, P.c., c.i.e . , 1830 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston, c.s.i. (Acting) .. 1881 

The Right Hon. M . E. Grant Duff, Q.c.s.i., 1 88 1 
C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.o. .. 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 


Governors of Madras. 

(Lord Macartney, K.B. .. .. .. 178r» 

! Alexander Davidflon (Acting) .. .. 1785 

I Ma]ui-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B 1786 

.'John Hollond {Acting) 1780 

I Bdward J. Hollond {Acting) . . . . 1700 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

' Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

! Lord Hobart 1794 

. Major-General George Harris (Acting) 1798 

j Lord Clive 1799 

. Lord William Cavendish Bentinck .. ISO.T 

William Petrie {Acting) 1807 

Sir George Hiiaro Bariow, Bart., K.B. . . 1807 

Lieut. -General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 

/ cromby. 

; The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
: K.o.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

1 Henry Sullivan Grceme (Acting) .. 1827 

I Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. .. 1822 

I Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, k.o.b. 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, o.o.H., p.o 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Kt., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . . 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottlnger, Bart., G.c.B, 

Daniel Eliott {Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris .. .. .. .. 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.O.B. . . 1859 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, Q.O.M.Q. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead {Acting) .. 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, k.o.b . . 1861 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor- General 
1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 3 803 

Merchlstoun, Kt. {a) . . I86f 

\Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
lo72), 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.c.s.i., c.i.e. 1872 
(Acting). 


John Henry Garstln, O.S.I. (Acting) .. 1800 

Baron Wenlock, o.r.s.i., g.o.i.e., k.o.b... 1891 

Sir Arthur Eiibank Havelock, Q.C.M.Q. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthill, g.(\s.i., « (M.e., k.o.b. . . 1900 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General. 
19C4) 

Sir James Thomson, K.C.S.I. (Acting) .. 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.C.S.I. (Acting) .. 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, o.o.s.i., g. c.i.e., 1906 
K.C.M.G. 

sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmlchael, 1911 
Bart., G.osi, q.c.i.e., k.o.m.g. (6). 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., G.c.s.l., 19 1 2 
(I.O.I.K. 

Baron Willingdon, c.o.s.i., (S.o.m.g., 1918 
(J.C.I.E., G.B.E. (0) 

sir Alexander Oardew, K.C s.l. {Acting ). . 1 919 

Sir CliarloBTodUiinter, K.C.S.I. (Aeti/ig) .. 1924 

Lord Goschen, p.o., o o.s i., g o.i k , r h e. 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1929) 

Sir Norman Marjorlbanks, K c.s.l., K.c.i.E. 
(Acting) 1 929 

Lieut.-Col. the Right Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P.c., a.c.i.E., o.m o. 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1934). 

Sir Muhammad U'^nuin, K.C.I.E., {Acting) 1934 


Liciit-CoL the Right Hon’ble Sir George 
Fredciick Stanley, G.o. l.E.,O.M.G. 

Lord Erskine, G.c.l e. . . . . . . 1934 

Rai Bahadur Sir Knrma Venkata Reddi 

Nayudu, Kt.,( Acting) 1036 


Lord Erskine, o O.I.K. ... 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettriek. 

{b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 
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THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAKBK. 

The Hon Mr. B. Sambamurthi. 
deputy Speaker. 

Srimathi B.ukmlni Lakshmipathi 

Elected Members. 


Confititiicnry. 

Names. 

Madras City North 

Mr. P. M. Adikesavalu Nayagar. 

Madras City North-Central 

Mr. G. Bangiah Naidu. 

Madras City South- Central 

The Hon. Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Do. 

Mr. J. Sivashanmugam Pillai. 

Madras City South 

Mr. N. S. Varadachariar. 

Vizagapatam Town 

Mr. T. Viswanadham. 

Cocanada Town 

The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamurthi. 

Bezwada cum Masulipatam Towns 

Mr. A Kalcswara Bao. 

Guntur cum Tenali Towns 

Mr. Konda Venkatappayya. 

Tan] ore cum Numbakonam Towns 

Mr. V. Bhuvaraghava Ayyangar. 

Trichinopoly cum Srirangam Towns 

Mr. P. Batnavelu Tevar. 

Madura Town 

Mr. N. M. B,. Subbarama Ayyar. 

Tinnevely cum Palamcottah Towns 

Mr. K. P. Yegneswara Sarma. 

Coimbatore Town 

Mr. P. Subbiah Mudaliyar. 

Salem Town 

Mr. V. B,. Penunal Chetti. 

Tekkall 

Mr. P. Syamasundara Bao. 

Chicacole 

Mr. C. Narasimham. 

Do 

Mr. S Guru-vulu. 

Bobbin 

Tlic Hon Mr. V. V. Giri. 

Falakonda 

Mr. Y. V. Bhaskara Rao Mahasayo. 

Vizianagram . . . . 

Mr. Allnri Jogi Naidu, 

Do 

Mr. P. L. Narasimharaju. 

Sarvasiddhl 

Mr. D. L. Narasimharaju. 

Vlravalli 

Mr. D. Venkataramaswami. 

Vizagapatam 

Mr. V. J. Gupta. 

Bajahmundry 

Mr, B. Raja Rao. 

Do. 

Mr. K. Veeraraghavaswami Naidu. 

Amalapuram 

Mr. K. Venkata Rao. 

Do. 

Mr. P. Lakshmanaswami. 

Cocanada 

Mr. M. Pallamraju. 

Do 

Mr. B. S. Murtl. 

Ellore 

Mr. M. Bapineedu. 

Do 

Mr. G. Venkanna. 

Bhimavaram 

Mr. D. Narayana Raju. 

Narasapur 

Mr. G. Venkatareddi. 

Bandar . . 

Raja of Challapalli. 

Do 

Mr. Vemula Kurmayya. 

Bezwada 

Sri Raja Vasi Reddi Durga Sadasiveswara 
Prasad Baliadur Manne Sultan Garu. 

Do 

Mr. E. Venkata narayana Rao. 
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Constituency. 


Names. 

Guntur 




Mr. A. Bamireddi. 

Isarasaraopct 




Mr. K. Venkatarcddl. 

Tcnali 




Mr. K. Chandramouli. 

Ongole 




Mr. P. Buchappa Naidu. 

Do. 




Mr. P. Subbayya. 

Gudur 




Mr. B. Venkatanarayana Keddi. 

Do. 




Mr. K. Shanmugam. 

Nellore 




Mr. V. Venkatasubbaiya. 

Kavali 




The Hon. Mr. B. Gopala Reddi. 

Kandukur . . 




Mr. B. Pcrumalla Naidu. 

Rajampet . 




Mr. N. Ranga Reddi. 

Ciiddapali . . 




Mr. K. Koti Reddi. 

Do. 



. . 

Mr. S. Nagayya. 

l^enukonda . . 




Mr. K. Subba Rao. 

Do. 




Mr. D. Kadirappa. 

Gooty 




Mr. R. Venkatappa Naidu. 

Anantapur . . 




Mr. C. Obi Reddi. 

Dellary 




Mr. H. Sltharama Reddi. 

Do. 




Mr. Govinda Das. 

Hospel 




Mr B. Anantachar. 

Kurnool 




Mr. O. Lakshmanaswami Rao 

Do. 




Mr. S. Nagappa. 

Nandyal 




Mr. G. Venkata Reddi. 

C'handragiri 




Mr. K. Vdradacliaii. 

Tiruttanl 




Mr. R. B. Ramakrishna Rajii. 

Do. 




Mr. M. Doraikannu. 

Madanappale 




Mr. N. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

Chittoor 




Mr. C. R. Parthasarathl Ayyangar. 

Conjeeveram 




Mr. P. S. Srinivasa Ayyar. 

Chingleput . . 




Mr. K. Bhasyam Ayyangar. 

Do. 




Rao Bahadur M. Chinnatliambi Itaja. 

Saidapct 




Mr. P. Natesa Mudaliyar. 

Tiruvallur . . 




Mr. M. Bhaktavatsala Aludali>ai 

Do. 




Ml. 0. Chcngam Pillai. 

Tiruppattur (North Arcot) 


Mr. K. A. Shanmuga Mudaliyai . 

Gudiyattam . . 




Mr. B. T. Seshadriachariar. 

Vellore 




Mr. V. M. Raraaswami Mudaliyar. 

Hanipet 




Mr B. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu. 

Do. 




Mr. J. Adimoolam. 

Cliheyar 




Mr. D. Ramalinga Rcddiar. 

Tiruvannamalai 




Mr. N. Annamalai Pillai. 

Do. 




Mr. A Ramalingam. 

Tindivanam . . 




Mr. R. Veiikatasubba Reddiar 

Do. 




Mr. K. Eulasekaran. 

Villupuram . . 




Mr. S. Chidambara Ayyar. 

('hidambaram 




Mr. R. Ponnusami Pillai. 

Do. .. 




Mr. A. S. Saliajanandani. 

^'uddalore . . 




Mr E. Sithararaa Reddiar. 

Tirukkoyilur 




Mr. A. Subrahmanian. 

Do. 




The Hon. Rao Sahib V. I Munlswami Pillai. 

Tanjore 




Mr V. Nadimuthu Pillai. 

Mr. M Marimiithu. 
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j Names. 

Kumbukonaiii 



Mr. P. Venkataraiiia Ayyar. 

JMayavaram . . 



'J’hc Hon. Mr. S. llamanathan. 

Mannargudi.. 



Mr. A. Vedaratnaiii Pillal. 

Do. 



Mr. K. Kolaodavelu Nalnar. 

Negapatam . 



Mr. A. M. P. Subbaraya Cliettlyar 

I’llcliliiopoly 



Mr. K. }*eria8auu Jvavaudar. 

Do 



Mr. N. Halasyain Ayyai. 

Muaij 1 



Mr, St P. Maiinmthu Pillai. 

Anyalur 



Ml. U Veukatacluilaiii Pillai. 

Do. 



Ml. 11 Manithal. 

Diiidigul 



Ml K Xiiiipusainl Ayyar. 

Palni 



Mr. ]l. S. Venkataiania Ayyar. 

Do. 



Mr. K. IJalakriBlina Kuduinban. 

Pcriyakulani 



Mr. K. Sakt ivadlvelu Xavaiidar. 

Tirumangalani 



Mr. A. 1C. A. llamacliandra Reddiyar. 

Melur 



Mr. L ICnslinaswami Bliaratlii 

Srivilllputtur 



Mr. P. S. TCiimaraswami Raja. 

Sattur 



Ml. Kaiiiaraja Nadar. 

Do. 



Mr. R S. Manikkani. 

Hamnad 



Mi. Muthnramalmga Thcvar. 

Tiruppattur (Hnninad) 



Mr. V. S R. M.Valliappa Ohettiar. 

Sivagauga . 



Mr. Muthu Kr. Ar Kr. Ai uriaclialam Chettiar. 

Tuticorin 



Mr A. R. A. S Duraisaiui Nadar. 

Koilpatti 



Mr. L. S. Karayalar. 

Do. 



Mr. Pal Cliinnanmiliu. 

Seririadevi . 



Sriinaii Lakslmii Amiiial. 

Tinnevolly . . 



Mr. T S Cliokkaliiigam Pillai 

Pollachi 



Ml. Palanisami Kavandar. 

Do. 



Ml. Kribhna Kuduuiban. 

Palladam 



3Ir. K. S Ramaswami Kavandar 

Erode 



Mr. K. S. Penaswami Kavandar. 

Dharapuiam 



Mr. Vcnaudaya Kavandar. 

Gobichettipala yam 



Mr. K. N. Naiijappa Kavandar. 

Do. 



Mr. D Siccnivasaier. 

Coimbatoie . . 



Mr. V C. Palamswami Kavandar. 

The Nilgins. . 



Mr. H B. Ari Gowder. 

fiosur 



Mr. P. T. Veiikatachari. 

Dliarmapun . . 



Mr. M. G. Natcsa Chetti. 

Tiruchengodc 



The Hon. Dr. P, Subbarayan. 

Onialur 



Mr. K. A. Nacliiappa Kavandar. 

Namakkal . . 


., ] 

Mr. N. Nagaraja Ayyangar. 

Do. 


.. ] 

Mr. M. P. Periasami. 

Salem 


.. ] 

Mr. S. C. Venkatappa Chettiar. 

Coondapoor 


.. ] 

Mr. A. Balakiishna Shetty. 

Do 



Mr. K. Ishwara. 
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Constituency. 


Names. 


Puttur 

Mangalore . ..... 

Chirakkal 

Kottayani . . . . 

Malappuram 

])o. 

Calicut 

Kurumbraiiad 

Palgliat 

Ponnani 

Madras City 

Calicut cum Caunanoi e cum Tcllicherry 'J’owns 
Vizagapataiu cum East Godavaii 
West Godavari cum Kistua 

Guntur 

Nelloie .. 

Cuddapah . 

Eurnool 

Bollaiy 

Anantapur . . 

Chittoor 

Chlngleput cum South Arcot 

North Arcot 

Tanjore 

Tiichlnopoly 

Madura 

Ramnad 

Tmnevelly .... 

Salem cum Coimbatore cum the Nilgiris 


Air. K. R. Karant. 

Ml. li. Vcnkataraya Baliga. 

Mr. P Madliavan. 

Air. M P. Damodaran. 

All. A. Karunakara Alenon. 

Air E P. Kannan. 

Dr A. Clundii 

Mr. C. K Covindan Nayur. 

Air. 11 V. Ra glia va Alenon. 

The lion. Air K. Raman Alenon. 

Abdul Hamid Khan Sahib Baliadur 

Hajee 1* I Kunhammad Kutty Sahib lialmdui. 

Alii Akram Ali Sahib Baliadur. 

Alaliaboob All Baig Sahib Baliadur. 

Sliaik Aluhammad Laljan Sahil) Bahadur 
Mulummad Aodus Salain Sahib Bahadur 
S. Ghouse Alohidceii Sahib Baliadui. 

K. Abdm liahiman Klun Sahib Baliadui. 

D Abdui Rawoof Sahib Baliadui. 

Aluhammad Rahmatullah Sahib Baliadur. 

The ilori Mi Vakiil) JIassan. 

Bashcer Ahmed Sailed Sahib Baludur. 

Ml M Ahmed Jiailhliab Saiu b 

Ahmad Th'imbi Aluhammad Alohideen Mancair 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur P Euhfulluh Suhili Bahadur. 

K S Aluhammad Abdul Kadir Rowthei Sahib 
Baliadur. 

Saiycd Ibiahim Sahib Bahadur. 

V. S T. Sliaik Alansoor Tharaganar Sahib 
Baliadui. 

Khan Sahib K. A. Shaik Dawood Sahib Baha- 
dur. 


Cliirakkal . . 
Kottayam . . 
Calicut 


Malappuram 

Do. 

Palghat 

Do. 


Arakal Sultan Abdur Rahinian All Raja Sahib 
Baliadur. 

Arinluil Karuvante Valappil Kadii kutty Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Puthiya Maliyakkal Suiyed Aliamad Jeffiri 
Attakoya Thaiigal Sahib Bahadur. 

Alulianiinad Abdur Rahinian Sahib Baliadur. 

Kalladi Unikaiiimu Sahib Baliadur. 

Mukkanaparanibu Sheik Rowthan Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Pallimauayahl Moidceiikutty Sahib Bahadur. 


4 
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(loiistitueiiry. j Names. 


ruttiir . . ... 

Mangalore 
Madras City 
Ellore 'I’own 

Tcllichoiry rum Calicut Tom ns .. 

(Middalore .... 

]icllary . . ... 

Dindigul 

Madias (dty.. 

'J'inncvclli'y nun T.ilaniciitlah cunt 'I’nlicoiin 
towns. 

Anglo-Indian 

Do. . . 

ICiiroiioan . . ... 

Do. . . 

Do 

Northern Ciinai.s . 

Guntur cum Ndloie 

Central di studs . ... 

Madras cum Clliinglcpiit 

South Arcoi nun Truhinopolv nun Salt in nun 
Coiiuhatuic. 

Tanjore cwiw Maduia Jlaninad 

Tiniu'velly . . 

W est Coast ..... 

Dackward Tribal ... . . 

Euiopcan Connnciei' . 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras Tluuteis 

The Southern India (Iiainhcr ol Couimcice 
The Nattukottai Nagarathai't' Association 

Xorthorn Landholders 1 

Do II 

Noi them Cent i.il La ndholti CIS . 

Southern Central Jjandholdeis 

Southern Landholders . 

West Coast Landholdeis 

Hallway Trade Lnion 

Textile Workers Trade Union 

Textile Workers 

The Madias City Dock andFactoiy Labour (ex- 
cluding textile and lailw'ay laboui). 

Vizagapatain cum East Codavaii Dock and 
Factory Labour. 

West Goilavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 
Labour. 

University 


Klian Hahadui Muhammad Sehamnad Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Hajce Saiyed Hussain Sahib Bahadui. 

Siimathi llukmani Lakshmlpathi. 

Siimathi Gamdham Ammanna llaja 
Sriinathi A. V. Kuttimalu Amina. 

Siimathi Anjalai Arnmul. 

Siimathi N Lakshmi Devamina 
Srimathi K Jiakshmi Arnmul. 

Mi.‘'. Khadija Yakub Hassan. 

Mis. Jebainony Masilamon>. 

Mr I'l II M. Bower, ISO. 

Mr. E M D’Mdlo, 

Mr. (J. E. Walkci. 

Mi.G B lleade. 

Mr .1 JMittal. 

Mr D. It Issaae 
Mr J llaja Ilao. 

Ml M. Sainiud Jonathan 

DiM’an Bahailur A. Appudtirai ITllui, t.S o 

Ml V. J. Sainu JTllai. 

Jiao Bahadui Sir A T ranniiselvain. 

Mr J. L Jlochc Victoihi. 

Ml. C .1 Vaike^. 

Mr, 1* Bedda I’adalu. 

Sir William Omtii Wright. 

Mr. (» L Oh hard. 

Jiti John Mackenzie Smith 

Ml William Kenneth Macaulay Langley. 

Mi.T T. Krishnamacluu lar. 

Ml , Kumarararja M. A , Muthiah Chettlyar of 
Chettinad 

Vyiicheila Naruyana Gajapathi Ilaju Bahadur 
Gain, Zamindar of Chemudu 

Sii Ilaja Meka Venkataramiah Appa Ilao Baha- 
dur Garu, Zamindar of Miizapuram. 

Mr (i Kiishna Ilao. 

Mr K. S Saptliaribhi Hcddiyar. 

Ml . T. V. Kandasami Nayakar Kamaraja 
Pandiya Nayakar, Zamindar of Bodiuayak- 
kanur. 

Mr II. M Palat. 

Ml. G. Kiishnamurthi. 

Ml G Chelvapathi Chetti 
Ml N. G. llamaswaml Nayudu. 

Mr. P. II. K. Sarma. 

.Mr. Siibha Ilao Karunakarani. 

Mr. V. V Narasimliain. 

The Hon. Mr. C. Ilajagopalacliarlar. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President , 

Tho Hon. Dr. U. llama llao. 


ronfititijcncy. 


madras City. . 
Do. 

Vlzagapatam 


East Godavari 
Do. 

Do. 

West Godavari 
Do. 

K istna 
Do. 

Guntur 
Nellore 
Cuddapah . . 
Anantapur . . 
iJellary 
Kiirnool 
Chlngleput . 
Chittoor 
North Arcot . 
South Arcot 

Tan j ore 
Do. 

Do. 

Trichinopoly 

Madura 

Raninad 

Do. 

Tinnevelly . 
Salem 


Deputy President 
Mr. K. Venkataswarai Nayudu. 


j Names 

I 

Mr. Tv, Veiikatasanii Nayudu. 

, The Hon. Dr IJ. llama II, lo. 

• • • Ml. N. Vcnkataehalamajl. 

Ml V V. Jogayya P.intulu. 

• • I Ml P. Vceialihadrasvvami 

Mi , N Subba !Ra]u 

• • Mr D. Siiiamamiirl 1 

• • Mr. b Subba Tlao. 

i Ml P Peddiiaju. 

• I 311. V. ulum Gangawa, 

• • ! Mr. D Narayanaswami Na\ udu, 

•• •• Ml. Iv Poorna Malhkai junudu. 

•• • 3[r V. Veiikatapunnavya. 

• ♦ 3tr. L Subbarami Jloildi 

• • llao liilindur V V.is.irla Jiao. 

Mr M Nainjana H.io. 

Ml H P.hecma Jiao 

• • Ml N Sankara Jloddi. 

• • •• i Jiao Baliadur 1\ Daiv.i.sigamain ^ludalij ar. 

•• •• j llao Bahadur M. Ilamaknshna Beddi. 

•• • • j Mr (!. Porunialswami Ileddijar. 

• • I 3Ii. 31 Siinivasa Ayjanagar. 

.. ., I 3Ii,S. A S Jl 31 ll'iiiianatliaiii 

I 

. j 3lr. N 11. Samiappa .Miiddallyai. 

. ' 3Ii. Jv. S Sivasubiahmanya Ayjar. 

., 31i Iv V. Si imvas.i A^ \angar. 

llao Salieb A. S, Alaganau Chettijar 
' 3Ir. A llengasann Ayyamiai. 

Air T C Siinivasa Ayyancar. 

3Ii M 1) IvuiiiaraswaTni 3Iudalijar, 

31r. S, K. Satagopa 3Iudaliyar. 
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(lojisf itneni y. 

\am('s. 

roimbatorc cum thr ^’llJ.Mrl.s 


Ml. T A. RarnnlinKnni Chettijar 

Malabar 


Ml K, Madhava Merion. 

iJo ... 


Mr. AI. Narayana Alenon. 

Soiilh Kanara 


Ml D AI. HeKde. 

Madias Noith 


Alunshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur. 

Madras NoHh f'mtial 


Sved Abdul Wahab Bukhari Sahib Bahadur 

Hadras Soutli Crntial 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of Bengal comprises the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, the district 
of Darjeeling and the Kajshahi, Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions. The area of the Presi- 
dency is 82 055 square miles, with a population 
of 61,087,338. Included in the geosrraphical 
unit of Bengal are the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura, which are in direct political 
relationship with the Government of India. The 
area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles. The general range of the country 
is very low, and a great fertile plain extends 
southward from Jalpaiguri to the forests and 
swamps known as the Sunderbans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal. 


dency is devoted to its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from 
the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal 
The area under tea in 1933 was 209,688 acres. 
There were 440 plantations employing a daily 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,841 tem- 
porary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade. — Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition 
to this there are the ]ute mill industry, the tea 
industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaiguri 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar industry. The 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 


The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 27,81 0,1 00 
or 64.44 per cent, are Mahome-dans and 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions 
embrace all but 2.09 per cent, of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Animists combined, 
number 1 ,043,049. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3. 7 per cent. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 
10,593,384 persons or 20.7 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of those 6,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers. 
The area under jute in 1936 is estimated at 
2,180,800 acres against 1,917,500 in 193r>. 
Bengal is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per ceut. of the cultivated area of the Presi- 1 


triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency. 

There was some improvement in the jute 
trade of Bengal (which began to decline since 
the vcai 1 928-29) owing to a rise in the price of 
raw jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal 

The trade of Bengal during 1036-37 showed an 
improvement over the pievioiis year owing to the 
gradual lifting of the world-wide depression 
The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foieign 
eountries and other Indian ports increased from 
Us. 1,23 .57 crores in 103.5-36 to Us. 1,32.01 eroies 
in 1936-37 Imports of private merchandise 
decreased from Us. 37.74 croics in 103.5-36 to 
Us. 34.76 crores in 1036-37, while cx|)orts of 
private merchandise increased fioin Us 61 22 
croies in 1935-36 to Us. 69 94 croies in 
1 9.36-37. 


Statemevt shotvitig the trade of Calcutta & Bengal f^epaMteJi/ dnixng 1934-35, 
1936-36 tb 1936-37. 



1934 

-35. 

193.5 

.36. 

193( 

) 37 


Calcutta. 

1 Beng.i 1 . j 

f’alcutta 

Beng.i 1 

Calcntl a 

1 Bengal 


Us. crores 

Us. crores 

Us crores 

Its. ciores 

Hs crores 

Rs crores 

Aggregate value of the 
total trade (E\ treasure) 

1,19.20 

1,29 73 

1,23.57 

1,32.02 

1,32.01 

1,41.14 

Imports — P r I va t e Mer- 
chandise— Foreign 
trade .. 

.3.5 32 

36.1.5 

37 74 

38 6.3 

34 . 70 

3.5 76 

Exports — Private Mer- 
chandise -Foreign 
trade .. .. :. 

57.r.o 

62.72 

61 22 

66 40 

(59.94 

7.5 37 


Administration. tion of His Majesty the King-lilniperor at Delhi, 

The present form of administration in Bengal the Provinco was raised from tlio status of a 
dates from .January 1937. In 1912 the Govern- Lioiitonant-Govcmor to that of a (Jovcrnoi-in- 
ment of the Province underwent an important Council, thus bunging it into line vith the 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
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under the lleionn Scheme, Uio Local Govcriinient 
^vas reconstituted, certain of the dcpaitments 
heiiifi jilaced under the eontrol of Ministers 
appointed from amonf? elected members of the 
Loffislative Council. There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
charge of the “reseived subjects”, and three 
Ministeis, who are in chaipo ot the *‘ tiansforred 
subjects.” With the entoictuucnt of the 
(lovormm'iit of Indm .‘\( t ol ISKljon Apnl 1, 
10;i7, comj)l(‘tc ]»i oMiK liil aiitf)nom\ c.iim into 
bciia: '11m cntiH :ulmiii^1 i.d ion m'-Is m ibe 
(iovernor ulm is a'^sistcd b\ a Count >1 of 
Minist Cl s holding nfib't' dniinuhis idta-uie bnl 
ansut'raldt to a \vholl\' clectm lemslatiirc 
( onijM isin« tiio hoiist'v Extejd in nu-inltohis 
^pet lal 1 csjionsibilit K'Sj the Governor coi it'spontls 

to a constitutional monaitdi 'I In s(>i mccs no 
loiu/ci Hilda [ilacc in tlic IcMislat iii< s and aic 
siiboidinatt to the Ministtrs Inarthy lui'^ 
ilisapjieai (‘<1 and there is (oin]»lete i(‘spons,bI( 
0o\ ei nnient 

The nil it of adnunistiation is the DistiietMaKis- 
tiate and (hlleetoi. As (iolleetor he supervist's 
the In^atheunK of the revenue and is the heatl 
of all tlu‘ liepartmeiits eonn.'cted with it, while 
as District Ma^istiate he is resjMmsihlo foi the 
adnilnistiation of criminal iiistieein the district 
'I’he Miimtsliatc supeiioi oi the Distiict Mams-, 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner Commis- 
BloueiH are the channels of cominnnication ' 
between the local ollucis and the Goviiimcnr 
In ceitain leveiiiio niatteis they aio, in thtui 
twin, siihjt'ct to the Hoard ot lto\cmiein Cal- j 
ciit-ta ; ill other mattcis tliey aie undei the 
diioct control ol Government. 


I of municipalities wcio increased and the elective 
! franchise was extended Bont:al Act HI 
[1884 was icpoalcd bv Act XV of 1932 by which 
Imatciial chaiifios have been introduced, e.7 , 

■ tlie franchise of the electors have boon further 
j widened, w'omcn have been enfranchised, the 
, pro poi turn of elected commissioncis has been 
, increased and the term of oflico of the Com- 
' mission cr has lieon extended from thieo to foil i 
j years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
ia lar^c number of objects, inclu(lin« vcteiinary 
I institutions, cmiiloymeut of health ofheers, 

I vaccinators and sanitaiy iii'-pcctois, the training 
i and cmjilovment ol iiuiialc modi'-al practitionois, 

I the pio vision of model dwolliJiC houses for the 
I workinii classes, the lioldinK of industrial, saiiita- 
I rv and Imalth exhibitions ami the improvement 
I of bleed of cattle. 'The C-ommissioiicrs also 
j have larijc jutweis in ie"ai<l to the water supjily 
! and the rcixulahon of hiiildiiifis. 

I The Aiunifipal Government of Calcutta Is 
miverned bv Act Ilf of 1023 This Act, whicl. 
rcpiaies Act 111 of 1800, makes tlic Corpoiation 
paramount in mattcis relating to municipal 
administration 'I’lie Act ])i ovules for the 
appointment of a Mayor, wh(» icpliieos the 
eliai I man of the old A el, a J)('])uty Mayor, and 
Executive Ollieei , and Di'puty Executive odlceis, 
all elected by Die Coi poiatioii 'I’hc appmiit- 
mciit ol llii ('hii*f Executive Ollieei is subject 
to the nppioval ot Govei iiiiient. 'J’lic total 
iiuiubei ol (oiiiicillois, altci the enactment of 
the GaldiMa Munuipal (Second 4mendmcnl) 
Act, 1032, Is 01 vvitli .") Aldeiiiieii elected by the 
GouikiIIois Ol the 01 seats, 81 aie elected, 
«)f which 21 are leserved loi Muhammadans 


Justice. 

'rhe administratiou of justiee is cntiiisted t<> 
Uio Hiph (’ouit of Calcutta which (onsists of 
Mm Ciiicf Justice who is a Jiamstc! and IN IMiisiio 
Jiid^'es includmi' t l)ic(‘ additional ludiies who aic 
Bariisteis, Civilians or Vakils Jli'low' the 
iliph Coiiit aie tlie Distiiet and Additional i 
Jud{?cs, tlie Small Causes Court and Suboiilinate i 
.Tudfies and .Mnnsifs Of these olbceis, the! 

Distiut and Additional Jiid^i's and a eeitain| 
number of Suboidmal-e Jud^jes aie also eiid(»vved , 
with the ])owois ol a Ciminia) Coiiit vvluh* the i 
remalndei have jiiiisdiction in Civn mattcis 
onlj. I'niiiinal Jiistne is administeied b\ I 
the lliuli ("onit, the Coiiits of Session and the 
Courts of t-lie vaiioiis classes of Magistrates 
On its aiipellj’le side, the limb Couit dispo.sos 
of appeals from tlie oidei of a (Joint ot Session, 
and it also eon hi ms, modi lies oi annuls sentenees 
of death passetl hv Sessions Coin Is. Caloulta 
has six Stipenduny Presidency Mai'istrates. 
liicludlim one teiiipoiaiv Avlditional Magistrate 
in eliame of the 'riaflie (’omt One (d liie Presi- 
dency JMajli'stirttes is in chaise ot the ChiMren’s 
Coint, is Jielped bv Honv M<»men Maijis- 
trates. Jt lias also two Municipal Ma"istiales 
and It jiossesscs a Couit of Small (’auses with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
arousuallv hcaid in County Courts in England 

In addition a inimbei of Ihiion Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rinal 
areas lor tlie disposal bv honoiaiv^ agency ot 
potty crniiiiial eases and civil disputes. 


Ten ol tlie isuineillois are iiotniiialed by Oovoin- 
ment and tlie i <‘sl, elected by the general or special 
I (onstitueiicies fn older to imjiiove the insani- 
l.ii V and congested aie.is of the eitv, the Calcutta 
Impiovement 'I’l list has boon cieatod with 
extensive povveis In the motussil, ilistilet and 
local boaids I'xetcise ( ojisideralile jiovvors, wutb 
legaid to piiblK* woiks, education and iiicdieal 
U'liet. 

Bengal Vit ol 101 ' iiitiodiiees the new system 
ol sclt-goveiiiment bv the cio.ition of village 
aiithoiitics M'sli'd with the jxiwu'is arul duties 
iicei'ssarv tor th<‘ management ot village affaiis 
ami eiiti listed v\ith jiovveis of self-taxation 
The now village aiit hoi ity, < ailed the union 
lioaid, leplaees gi.iduallv ' the old ehaukidari 
I pancha^.lts and the union committeos and deals 
with the Milage polne, village roads, water 
suptilv, .sanitation, ])i imai V si bools and dispen- 
saiics The Act also ompovvois Government 
to eieate outfit tlie membeisol theuinoii boaids, 
Milage benches and eoiiits loi the trial of petty 
eiiminaland civil e.ises ai isiiig w ithm the union. 
The Act }ia-> been extended to all districts 
111 the Pif'sidency and iiyi to ManJi 1934 
ovei 4,737 Pnion Boaids were actually 
Cfiii.stitiited. 

Public Works. 

The Bublic Works Department consists of 
Public Woiks and Jtailvvay Departments and is 
under the ehaige ot Seeietary to (Joveriimoiit 
in the Depaitrneiit of Agriculture and industries. 


Local Self-Government. 


„ 1 A + iir I < I i ^ I II hi 10 Works Department deals with 

By Uengal Act Iff of 1SS4. and Its subsequent questions regarding the coiistriictiou and 
amendments, which hifheito logiilated municipal ' luaiutenancc ot public buildings and also re- 
bodtCH in the iiitei uu , the pow cis of Commissioner * garding roads bi idgcs etc 
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The Hallway Depaitrnent deals with questions 
rcgardiiiR acquisition of lands lequiied by the 
several Hallways, the alignment of new linos of 
Railways, and witli Tramway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Oovernmont. 

N. B. -Vudin the New Constitution, the 
present oiganisation of Public Woiks 
(including Railways) together with Iiiigation 
as well as Road Fund and R'ligal Motoi Vehicles 
Act transleiied from the Local Sidt-Govci nrnent 
Depaitrnent will foini tlu' Dejiaitnu nt of Com- 
mumcalion and Woikf- 

Marine. 

'I'lie Marine department deals w’ltli questions 
1 onnected \Mth the administiation of the pent 
ot tJalcutta and the (lovernment TKickyaid, 
Naiayanganj, and inland navigation, including 
tlie control and administration of Government 
launches except the iiolicc launches. 

lrri{$ation. 

Thelri igation deiiartincnt deals witluriigation, 
navigation. Hood protection by me^ins ol em- 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief fiom congestion of drainage by legiilating 
the available sii])plies of W'atei to suit the re- 
(luircmcnts ot agnculturn combined with the 
-.iipplv of watei for iriigation in (.ises in which 
.1 supply is available. 

Police. 

'I'he Rengal Police force comprises the Militaiy 
Police, the Distiict J’olice, and the Railw'ay 
Police The Bengal Police aic under the 
control of the Inspcctor-Geneial of Polnc, 
the ])icsent Inspcctor-Gencial being a member 
of the Impel lal Police Seivicc. Undei him 
aie deputy Tnsiioctors-Gcneial f<ir the Dacca 
tango, the Jla)sliahi langc, the Picsidency 
lango, the Biudwan range and the Bakargau) 
lange and also oii<‘ dc])utv Insiiector-fJeneral 
in Charge ol the (!.l d and the Intelligence 
Blanch. Each distiictis in chaigc of a Supciin- 
tendent, and some of the moieim])oil.an( distih-ts ' 
have one or more Additional Supcnntcndcnts I 
'I’he Railway Police is duidcd into thieo distinct I 
charges, each under a Supciiiitendent 
The cadre compiises Assistant Suiiciintendcnts, 
Deputy hupeiintjiidcnts, Inspcctois, Siib- 
Inspeotora, Sergeants, Assistant Sub- Inspcctois. 
head constables and ct)nstablcs. Thcie is also 
a Village Police, composed ot dalladais ami 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly 8alai> wlinh 
IS collected from the \illagos oi unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Boaul. 'riicio is a training 
college and scIkkiI at Said all in the district of 
Hajshahi whcie newly appointed ollicois and men 
of the Bengal I’olice leain tlieir duties 'I’iie 
Calcutta City Police is a sejiai ate force maintained 
by Government under a C-ommissionci wdio m 
lesponsible direct to Goveinmcnt. The Com- 
missioner has under him dcjuity Co m mission eis. 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub- Inspectors, 
head constaiilos and constables. A school lor 
the training of lecruits for the Calcutta Police 
hucc has been established at Calcutta. 'J’hc 
'iniiiial cost of the Police is over 228 lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
mirgeon Geneial with the Government of Bengal. 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 


for medical woik There are 44 liospitals and dis- 
pensaiiesiii Calcutta, 1 I of which are supported 
by tlie Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of wliom 57,177 
were in-jiatients In the Mofiissil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, tlie 
numher of patients treated in them as well as 
in several luits, fails, inelas, subsidised and 
tempoiarv dispensaries and in vailous medical 
ccnties was 0,083,218. 


Education. 

In tlie Piesidcncy of Bengal education is 
imparted partly tlirougli Government agency 
and paitly thioiigli fuivate bodies, assisted 
some extent by Goveinmcnt grant s-in-ahl 
GoveTiiment maintains four Aits t!ollegos 
111 Calcutta (ot winch one is a college for 
women, one is for Maliomedans and one tlie 
Sansknt College), one at Huglili, one at 
Krishnagar, tliiee, indiiding the Jslainic Inter 
(!ollege, at Dacca, one at Rajshaiii and one at 
Chittagong. It also malntriins two training 
colleges, one at Cahutta and one at Dacca, for 
teaclieis who teadiiii sccondaiv schools thiougli 
the mednnn of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for tiie training of teacliois 
in secondarv seiiools wlio teach thiough ilic 
medium of the vcimiciilai . also an onginccnng 
college at Sibpui and an ongineeimg scliool at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veteiiiiary 
college, a school ot art and a commoicial scliool 
111 Calcutta and a weaving school at S('raiii])oie 
It also provides attlielioadqiiaiteisof all distiicts 
except Burdwan and JMidiiapore, ami aKo at 
ceitain othci mofiissiI contics, English high 
schools for the education ot bovs, while to some 
Government Ails (!ollcges high schools aio 
attached In Calcutta thci c arc In c ( lovei nmeni 
high schools till bovs, tuo ot winch are attached 
to the Presidency ('ollegc and one to the Saiiskiit 
College Government high schools foi giils 
exist only in the hcadqnailors stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mvmcnsingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong. 'I’he other secondarv schools, with the 
exception of atew' middle schools managed cither 
by Goveinmcnt or bv muiinipal and distnct 
boards, aie undci pi n ate contiol The admiuis- 
tiution of primary oilncation in all aioas, which 
aio not under mumcip.ditics, icsts w’lth the 
distiict hoards, giants being given tiom ])rovin- 
nal icvenucs to the boarils, which contiihulc 
onlv slightlv liom tlieii own innds. Onlv in 
backwaid localities -iie such schools eilhei 
eutiicly managed, oi diiectlv aided, by Govcin- 
ment Apait fiom the institutions icfeiied to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru 'riainmg 
Schools aie maiiitaineil by the Department foi 
the tiaining ot luimaiv school toachcis For 
(lie education of Maliomedans, there aie scmoi 
Madras as at Calcutta, Dacca, (!bittagoiig, Iliighli 
and Rajshahi which aio managed by Goveiiiment . 
'I'licic aie also ceitaiii Government institutions 
[ loi technical ami indiislTial education All 
institutions lor tochim al and industiial edm ation 
(except Jt E. College, the Ahsanullah Sdiool ol 
Engineering, Dacca, the Goveinmcnt Commoicial 
Institute and the Government School ot Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A largo proportion of 
educational work of eveiy grade is under the 
control of various missimiaiy bodies, which uie 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 
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The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their Juri^iction, but 
schools in those areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 


In 1935-30 there were in the Presidency : — 
JlEooaNisKi) Institutions for Males 


Universities 

Institutions. 

2 

Scholars. 

1,832 

Arts Colleges 

.*! 43 

24,618 

Professional Colleges 

14 

5,186 

IJ igh Schools 

.. 1,188 

295,449 

Middle Schools . . 

1,883 

172,556 

Primary Schriols 

.. 41, .596 

1,917,419 

Special Schools . , 

2,667 

119,580 

Recognised Institutions for Females. 

Arts Colleges 

6 

705 

I*rofe8sional Colleges 

3 

77 

High Schools 

83 

21,917 

Middle Schools . . 

90 

11, .5 97 

Primary Schools 

.. 17,644 

508,925 

Special Schools . . 

47 

3,468 

Unrecognised Schools. 
Males 1.069 

49,974 

Females . . 

281 

12,903 


number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district Is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of ofllcefs being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it emplo>1i 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges 
The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
InWmediatc Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 


1’he Department is administered by a 
Director of l*ublic Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special oHicei appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

After a sequeiuie of deilcit budgets foi seveial years, Bengalis now looking forward hopefully 
TO an impioveiuent in her llnaiicial position This impiovemenl is a direct result of the special 
steps taken by the ('ciitral (lovernnieni and by Pailiainent through the India Act to alleviate 
Bengal's plight Undei ihovineial Autonomy she is better off to the extent of Ks. 75 lakhs a 
year than betoie In the year 193.5- 3C, despite the grant from Central levenues of an amount 
e(iual to half the pioceeds ot the jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Its. 511 lakhs 
The Nieincycr leport, howi'vei, as sulisequentlv iinpleinented, gave a turthor sum of Bs 42 lakhs 
annually from an incieased shaie in the jute export duty, and also an annual lelicf of its 33 lakhs 
bv cancelling the jirovince's aeeumuluted debt to the (Centre. Thus Bengal was able to face the 
tutiire with more eontidenee. The Budget lor the year 1 937-38 was a sia plus Budget. The 
levised estlmites tor the same year as presented, along with the Budget for 1938-39, showed, 
however, an impioveiuent ol Rs, 63 lakhs over tlic oiiginal estimates. Despitethis improvement 
ttie Budget toi 1938-39 has again sliowu a deficit ot Rs. ] 1 lakhs. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1938-39. 



The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 



Heads of Revenue. 

Sanctioned 

Sanctioned 

Sanctioned 

Sanctioned 


Estimate 

Estimate 

Heads ot Revenue 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 


1937-33. 

1938-39 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs . . 

2,23,00 

2.39,50 

Otliei Taxe<^ and Duties.. 

36,49 

20,49 

Taxes on Income 


25,60 

Subsidised Companies . . 

41 

18 

Salt 

59 

61 

Irrigation, Navigation, 



Land Revenue . . 

3,51,8.5 

3, .50, 70 

Embankment and 



Provincial Exci^-e 

1.37,00 

1,50,00 

Drainage Works for 



Stamps 

3,07,65 

2,90,00 

wlileh Capital Accounts 



Forest 

18,23 

19,36 

are kept 

— - 37 

—2,81 

Registration 

24,00 

24,00 

lirigation, Navigation, 



Receipts under Motor 



Embankment and Dra- 



Vehicless-Taxation Acts 

20.31 

20,76 

inage Works for which 
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Heads of Ee venue. 


no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

Interest . . . . , • • 

Administration of Justice. 
Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 
Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1938-39 
The figures are in Thousands of Rupees. 
Sanctioned Sanctioned , Heads of Revenue 
Estimate Estimate 
1937-38. 1938-39. 

Es. Ks. 


2,15 

7,22 

14,48 

0,53 

7.78 

1,22 

14,59 

9,51 

1,7.> 

1,43 

1,31 

5,22 


3,11 

30,98 

15,04 

6,94 
8,00 
1.29 
15,81 
9, .53 
5.13 
3,49 
1,41 
.5.30 


Industries 

13,84 

14,.56 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

1,76 

1,85 

Civil Works 

28,68 

3 4,16 

Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

3,15 

3,08 

Stationery and Printing 

4,95 

5,12 

Miscellaneous 

9,45 

9,43 

Extraordinary receipts . . 

85 

5 


Snnrti(,nefl Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 



J 937 .38. 

1938-39 


Bs. 

R-. 

State Pro\ id (Mit Fund . 

66,65 

66,50 

Famine Relief Fund 



Deposits not hearing 
interest 

Fund lor E<-ouornic De\e- 
lopnient and iinpro\e- 

raent of luial are.i'^ 

6.72 


Drfireciation R('s('r\(‘ 

Fund for Government 

presses . . 

1,04 

8.5 

D<‘i)osiis of Loe.il Fnnd^ - 

District Funds 

1,70.00 

1,68.00 

Otliei Funds 

87,44 

86.10 

(hvll . \ 

(5,17,04 

/.5, 0.5,30 

Othc r Aecoimts / 

1 11. .58 

Advances 

13,75 

12,6.5 


AccountPwitlithc Covern- 
ment of Burma 
Aecounls with Rc'sitm' 

Bank 

Suspen-c Aiconnts 
Loans and Advances ))V 
the Pio\incial Govern- 


Total Revenue receipts 13,12,73 12,55,03 


8,00 


3,00 

1,5(1 

7,13,07 


merits . . 

27.24 

1 3.91 

Total Re(5('ipts 

.. 10, 32, -46 

J6.;2.9()' 

Opening Balnnee 

97,78 

1 90.84 

Gram! Total . . 

.. 11,30,2 4 

18, ^,80 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1938-39. 
The figures arc in Thousands of Rupees. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estl mate Est imat e 


Salt 

Land Revenue 
Provincial Excise . 

Stamps 
Forest 
Registration 
Charges on account of 
Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Acts 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 
Interest on works for which 
Capital accounts arc kept 
Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 

Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Famine 
Relief Fund 

Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage works 
Interest on Debts and other 
Obligations 

General Administration . . 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


- 1 

37.70 

32,40 

19,20 

20,73 

5,35 

4.84 

15,93 

17,16 

18,81 

18,99 

4,50 

43 

4,50 

30 

22,73 

22,70 

16,21 

20,86 

4 

—4 

—7,55 

1,53,08 

1,03,89 

15,42 

1,75,98 

1,02,78 


SanetJoni'd 

Heads of Expenditure Estimate 
1937-38 
Rs. 

.lailK and Convict 


Settlements 
Police 

Ports and Pilotage . 
Scientific Depaitments 
Education - -General 

„ Anglo-Indian 
and European .. 
Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture . . 

V«’t.riiii.irv .. 

Co-ojHT.ition 
Industries . . 

Miscellaneous Departments, 
Civil Works.. 

Famine Relief 
Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 
Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 


Total Revenue Expenditure 12,21,05 13,24,27 


44,49 

2,27,99 

5,5() 

40 

1,26,68 

11,02 
54,45 
33,98 
11,74 
5,43 
13,94 
] 6,69 
5,38 
1,31,15 
2,00 

90,88 

22,18 

27,07 


San el loned 
Estima tr 
1938 39 
Ks 

37,79 

2,2t),55 

6,13 

30 

1,42,66 

11,25 
58,92 
46,71 
16,27 
.5,. 59 
14,74 
20,64 
5,44 
1,46,75 
2,00 

05.83 

21.84 
18,22 


11,00 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITUJIE FOR 1938-39— ro/z/rf. 
The figures arc in Thousands of Rs. 


Sanetioned Sariefioned 

Heads of Expenditure. J^stiinaic Estimate 
1937-3S. 1938-39 

Rs. Rs. 

Construction of Tirigation, 

ISavigatioii, Ernhafik- 
inent and Drainage 
woiks not charged to 
Revenue . . 

C 1 V i 1 works not 
charged to lie venue 

Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to ri'venuc) 

Slatf Piovidcnt Fund 

Famine Relief Fund 

Subvention from the Road 
Development Fund 

Fund for ccononiic di'vrlop- 
nicnt and iin]Movt incrd 
ot luial aieas 

Depreciation Rc'^cne Fund 
loi (jloverninent presses . 37 47 | 

Geiicial Police Fund . | 


3,70 


8,1,0 

43,00 


2J 23 


- 2,48 
55,00 


Sanctioned 

Heads of Exfiendiluic Ei^timate 
1937-38 
Rs. 

Depo'-itsof Loral Fund'- — 

Did IK t Fund-. 1,03,00 

Otliei Funds 85,90 

Full J)epo--ifs \0,01,7d 

(Miu'r Aecoiiids ./ 

Advances 13,79 

\ ((-omits AMlh till 

a o V c j n 111 ( n t of 
Riirma 

Accounts Avitli Re^icne 

Rank 

Suspense . . . . . . 8,40 

Loans and Ad\an(es 
by the J’loMruial 
(iovcrriinents 


Total expenditure 
Fiosing Iml.inees 

ClUM) 'I'OTAL 


Sanctioned 

Estimate 

1938-39 

Rs. 

1,05,00 
80,70 
f 5.83,10 
\ 38,37 

12, .59 


3,00 

2.80 

7,11,07 



Administration. 


(>()\ 1 KNOR. 

Ills Excellency The Riglit Hon. JiOrd Ri-ibounie, 
G.O.I.E., M i 

Personal 

Srr)(tnn/ to the (,ourn<>r of Jkngal, L (» Pinm 11, 

1 o.s 

dssO. Sen ft mg to the dorernor of Beoqal, P*. .1. 

Piingh', I c.s. j 

Uhliiari/ Secretdril, Colonel R. R. Rutler, ' 

0 I.K., c.ij.i:., M 0. 

Hovorary Plnfsiniin, Ft -Col E H Voie-]Iodg(' 

1 M.S , Pjolessoi of JMcdieiue, Medical College, 
Ciilciitta. 

Honorary Surgeon, Id.ijor .T F. Dnimmoiid, 
I M a.. Civil Surgeon, JUijeehng 

Aides-de-Camj) — Lt. II MeGildowny, Tlu 
Irish Guald^. (Dn lca\e.) 

Lt. J. A. Ilopwood, The Rlack Watch. 

Lt. Low Ardcc, Grenadier Guards 

Lt. P. H. W. Rrind, Tlie Dorsct'-hiic Regiment 

Jlony. Aides-de-Camp . — Captain C. R. Bluett, 
R.I N., Piincipal Officer, M(MC,intile Marine 
Dcpartim'nt. 

Licut.-Col W. R. Elliot, M.C., Commanding 
the Calcutta Scottish. 

Lleut.-Col. O. I. Maitland -Hci lot, M.C , Com- 
manding, The Calcutta Light Hoise. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Isliar Singh. 
Hudson's Horse. 

Hony. Indian Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur 
Ganesh Bahadur Chettri, H.B.E,, late Subedar 
Major, Eastern Frontier Rifles 


('ommandant, II E The Gorernor'e Body 
6'//arrf. — Majoi T. M Lunbam, Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoiiu’s Own (5ualrv). 

Supennlchdeni, H. E. Governnj's Estate , — 
F F. Wat^m, o r E , A At i ai.e. 

Coi'.NCit 01 Ministers. 

The Jlon'bU Mi. Abul Kaseni Fazlul Hiiq, 
Minutci in charge of the Edmation Depait- 
imi.t 

Th( Ilon'McMi Naliiii Riiijan S.irkor Ministei 
in eliaige ot the Finance Dcpaitment. 

riic llon’bh' Khwaja Sii Nazimuddin, K C l.E , 
Mmistd in (haigcoftlie Home Dcpaitment 

The llon’l)l(‘ 8ii P>ijo\ I’lasad Singh Roy, Ivt , 
Muiistci in cli.iigc oitlic Revenue Jlepartmcnt. 

The Hoii’ble Nawah Kiiuuja Haidbullah 
Babadui, of Dacta, Miiiutci in chaige of the 
Dcpaitment oi Agiicultiiic and Jmiustrlos. 

The Hon'ble Maharaja Siischandra Nandy, ot 
Kas-simbazar, Mimsh i in that ge of the Depart- 
ment of (toinmimieation and Works. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaliccd Sulirawardy, 
Minister in ehaiee ot the Dcpaitment of Com- 
merce and 1 , 1.1 hour. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Mushaiinfl Hussain, Khan 
Bahadur, Ministei in charge of the Judici.il 
and Legulative Depaitments. 

The Hon’hle Mi. Syc'd Naushcr Ali, Ministin 
in charge of the Department of Public Health 

I and Local Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. PiasannaDcb Raikut, Minister 
111 charge of the Forest and Excise Department, 

The Hon’ble Mr Mukunda Bchary Mullick, 
Minister in charge of the Co-operative Credit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department, 
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ADMINISTllATION— (-ow/ti. 

SeCRFTAKIAT. 1 rrolectorof EmiqiantH,'Lt.-Co\.l^v^\\’<x\ Sfiiida'-hiv 


kicf Secretnr}/ io the dorcrvnient of Bengal ami 
Secretary, Home J)eparinLent, G. 1*. 
c s I , c l K , I c s. 

IdddionaJ Scciefaty, JlonieDcpt 11 Tilair, lOS 

Deputy Seiretary, Home ]>eparimeut ana Press 
OJfieer,\,d. M. Mail ii», c i r , i (' R. 

Secretary, Bevenue J)epa}tmeni and Senefaiy, 
Forest aw! Excise be jtari merit, S liasn, l.c.R. 

Secretary, Finance Department, D Glide! iiig, 

0 I K., ICR. 

Secretary, Legislative Department, il. !> 
licnjainin, j c s 

Joint Secretary, (’o-nperatire (’redit and lUtral 
] ndebtedness Depuitinenl, W. iroii.ind, 1 (’ s 

Siiittmy, Agriculture and Industrie'^, II . S. !•' 
Rlt'vens, los 

Senetary, Department of PiiUte Tlealth and 
h S d , (I S Dll it J V s 

Secreinrif, Judicial Department, N. G. A I'idglev, 

1 (’ R , Jjar-at-laiw. 

Secretaiy, Education Department, 'P M. Dow, 
l G R. 

Secretary, Department of doniniviuiations and 
It'orfs, S K ILiklij.ios 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

AI> mbei, Board of Bevenue- -K A Sa< fisc, c S i., 
C I.E , 1 C S 

Director of J*ublic Instruction, J M. Dotfom- 
Icy, ij \. (Oxon), (’ll , i E s. 

Director of Public Health, \ A ('<»! A. C f’haltciji, 

I M a 

I nspeelor-deneral oj Police, J C. Farmer 1 I*. 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H Colson 
c I.E. 

Snrgeon-dcneral, Maior-(JeiH’ral D P Guil, 
I M s 

Collector oftAistoms, Calcutta, (J. N Bower, B \ , 

I <'.s. 

j ComTM\\ioner of Eicise and Salt, T). Maeplieismi, 
I.c 8. 

Aircvntaut-deneral, S C. Das Giiitta. 

\ I nspcctor-dcncral of Prisons, I.t -(’ol. U E. 
Fluwtjclew, 1 M s. 

Postmaster-deneral, Jlai rialKului J’. N. Mukeiji, 

’ ' OB E. •* 

\lnspe<tor-deneral of Begistiut ion, Balm Sukumai 

I (Umluiji, M A , M u E 

tDiiector of Agriculture, M. Caibury, M A., B.Se , 
I 1>.8 0 , M 0. 

iVtrector of Industries, S. C. Mittei, 

: (Eng ). 


Thakiii, 1 M s. 

Superintendent, Boyal Botanic Garden. Calcutta, 
C. Caldof. 

Deputy Secretary, Department of ('umnterce and 
Labour, 11 k Walker, i o s 

Befifrms Comnnssiutier, IJ.N. Gilehij.st, CiE, 
1 E s 

Curator of llerbanum, Boyal Botarnr Gardens 
Kaiipada Biswas, 

lilEUri'NlNl-GoVEKNOKS OF BEN(UL 


Frf'deiifk .1 llalliday 

. ] S.') 1 

.Tolm B Grant 

. JS:>!) 

Coed Beadou 

. 1«()2 

William Giey 

. ]8l>7 

(h'orge (’ampbell 

. ] S7 1 

Sir Enhard Temple, B.ijf , k r s i 

. 1874 

The Hon Ashley hden, CRT 

. 1877 

Sir Steuait C Bajh'y, K (’ s i (Of/ig ) 

. 1879 

\ liners 'I'liompson, c s i , c i e 

. iSR2 

H. A. Cockerell, o s l {Officiating) 

LSS") 

Sii Steiiart C. Baylcy, ic o s I , c i F 

. 1 887 

Sir (’hailes Alfml Elliott, K 0 R i 

. 1890 

Sir A B MacDonmdl, K c s I (Offig) 

. 1893 

Sir Alexander Maekim/ae, K c s l 
lletiied (>th A pill J8i)S 

. 189:1 

Charles Cecil Sh’ven.s, o s i {Offig ) 

. . 1897 

Sir John Wood bum, K o s I 

Died, 21st jNovembei 11)02. 

. 1898 

J A Bourddlon, 0 s 1 {OffiiiahmC 

, . 1 902 

Sir A 11 liCith Fraser, ic.c si 

1903 

Lancelot Uaie, c s I , c i.i' {affig ) 

.. 190(5 

F A Slaeke (O^ff tu/du/) 

190(. 

So K. N Bakei, K (’ S i 

Uetiied 2Jst September lOJl 

. . 1908 

F W Duke, csi {Official mg) 

. 1911 


Tlie Ottiee uf LieuD luint-Govei nor of Bengal 
was abolished on Ajinl 1st, IdTJ, wdien Bengal 
was iaiM‘d to a (Joveinoisbi]). 


CoVFUNOnS OF TIIK IM( ESII)EN(’ V OF FOKT 


WiLiriMiN Bengal 

The Tit Hon, Baron (^arrueliacl of 

Skilling, G n E , K 0 M G 19DJ 

Tlie Kt. lion Fall of llonaIdaslia> , 

U.OIE J 9 J 7 

The Rt. lion. Loid Lj Don .. .. Id2ii 

The lU Hon Sir Stanley Jackson, pc., 

(1 0 I.E 19J7 

The lit. Hon. Sir John Andeisoii, p c., 

GOB..G.O.IE. . 11)12 

The Rt lion hold Bia bourne, a c i e.,m. c 1P37 


B.SC. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speak ek. 

Tike llou’ble Khun Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, CIS 
Deputy Speakek 

Mr. Ashraf Ah Khun Cliuudhury, Bur-at-Luw. 

Elected Members 


Niiiiic of Metubers. 

Name ol Constituency. 

Bubu JuUndiu iViutli Basil 

Calcutta North. 

Mr Santosh Kumar Biisu 

Calcutta East. 

Mr. Hiobhuduyal Biiual.'-laha 

Calcutta Wc.st. 

Dr. ,1. M. J)as (Jupta 

Calcutta Central. 

Mr, Jogc^li Chundia Bupta 

Calcutta South Central 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bij‘-e , . 

Calcutta South 

Mr Bajada J^iosanua Bajii 

Hooghly turn IIowidIi Municipal. 

Mr Tulsi Chundia Boswaiin 

Burdwan Division Noith Municipal. 

Kai Hari'iidia .Nath Clioudliuiy . 

‘J4-Parganaa Municipal. 

Jir iNulini'Ksha Sanyal, I'h J) (Lund) 

Pie.sideney Division Municipal. 

Mr. Siiiendia Mohan Mail; a 

North Bengal Municipal. 

Mr. Birendru NaUi Mazunidar . . 

East Bengal Municipal. 

Mahaiaja Kumar Uday C-hand Muhtub 

Buidwaii Central. 

Babii Adwaittt Kumar Maji 

Do. 

Mr. Bianiatha KaLh Baiieijee 

Buidwan North-West. 

Ml. Jhinlvii Behan Mandai 

Do. 

Dr. Sharal Chandia Mukheiji . 

Biibhum. 

Babu Debendia Nat.h Dass 

Do. 

SiijuL Ashuto.sli Mulljck .... 

Bank 111 a West. 

Siijiil Munindia Bhiisan fciinlia 

Do. 

Mr Kumulknshna Ray .. 

BuiiKuia East. 

Ml Debendia l.all Klian . 

Midnapuie Central. 

Ml Krishna J’rasad Mondal 

Do. 

Babu Kihliori Pat i Roy . . 

Jliargiam cum Gliatal. 

Babu Uaieudra Dolui 

Do. 

Ml. (fobinda Chandru BhawmiK 

Midna]>oie East. 

Mr. Ihvvar Chandra Mai . . 

Midnapine South-West, 

Ml. Nikmija Jlehaii Maiti 

Midnapore South-East 

Siijut Goiiihaii Sum 

Hooghly Noilh-East. 

Babu Jladha Nath Daa . . 

Do. 

Mr Sukuiiiai Dull 

Hooghly South-West, 

Ml. Maninatha Nalh Ray 

Howrah. 

Mr. Pulin Behury Mullick 

Do. 

Rai Jogesli Chandra Sen Bahadui 

24-Parganas South-East. 

Mr Hem Chandra Nasker 

Do. 

Mr. P. Banciji 

2A-Pargauas North- W'est. 

Mr. .\nukul Chandra Das 

Do. 

Babu Haripada Chattopadhyay 

Nadia. 

Babu Lakshmi Narayan Biswas 

Do. 
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Name of Members. i Name of Constituency. 


Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, m A., b.l . . 

Muibhidiibiid. 

Mr. Kirit Bhusan Das 

Do. 

Babu Atul Krishna Chose 

Jessore, 

Mr. Basik Lai Biswas 

Do. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, b.l. 

Khulna. 

Mr. Mukunda Behary Mulhck, Ai.4., b L 

Do. 

Babu Patlram Bay 

Do. 

Mr. Satyapriya Bancrjee 

Bajshahi. 

Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar 

Malda, 

Mr. Tarinicharan Pramanik 

Do. 

Babu Prem Han Barman, B l 

Diuajpiir. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Barman 

Du. 

Mr. Nishitha Nath Kundu 

Du 

Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 

Jalpaiguii cam Silii;uri. 

Mr. Prasanua Deb Baikut 

Do. 

Bai)U Upeudranath Barman 

Do 

Mr Jotindia Nath Chakiabarty 

Rangpiii 

Babu Kshotra Natli Singha 

Do. 

Mr. Puspajit Banna 

Du. 

Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakra vaity . . 

Bogia cion Pabna 

Babu Madhu Sudan Sarkar, b L. 

Do. 

Babu Mouoranjaii Banneijee 

Dacca 

Mr. Dhananjoy Boy 

Do. 

Ml. Kiron Sankar Boy Chowdhiny 

Dacca VVe^t. 

Mr. Charu Chandra Roy, b.l 

Mymcnsingh West. 

Mr, Amnta Lai Mtiudal 

Do. 

Mr Blreudra Kishore Boy Choudhuiy, B L. , . 

Myinensingh East, 

Mr. Mono Mohan Das . . . , 

Do. 

Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Fundpur. 

Mr, Birat Chandra Mandal 

Do. 

Mr. Pioiuatha Baujau Thakur, ai A., Bar-at- 


Law 

Do 

Mr. Nureudia Nath Das Gupta 

Bakaiganj South We:it 

Mr. Upendra Nath Edbar, M a., B L 

Do. 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Mondal 

Bakarganj Noith- Cast, 

Mr. Dhireudra Nath Datta 

Tippera. 

Babu Jagat Chandra Mandal, b.l. 

Do. 

Mr. Harendra Kumui Sur, b.l. . . 

Noakhali. 

Mr. Mahim Chandra Das, B.L. . . 

Chittagong. 

Mr Dambar Singh Ourung 

Darjeeling. 

(Vacant) .. 

Calcutta North. 

Mr. M. A. H. Ispahan! . . 

Calcutta South. 

Mr. K. Nooruddin. . 

Hooghly rum Howrah Municipal. 

Maulvi Md. Solaiman 

Barrackpore Municipal 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawaidy. m.a. (Oxon and Cal- 


cutta), B. sc., B.o.L, (Oxon), Bar- AT- Law . . 

‘i4-Parganas Municipal. 

Nawab K. Habibullah Bahadur 

Dacca Municipal. 
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JSame oi McmbcrH. | Name of Constitueacy. 

Moulvi Al)ul Jlasliiiu, IJ.L . . .. liuidwuii 

Maulvi M(J. Abdui J{a‘-hcod . .. Uirbhum. 

Mr. Maliammnd Siddiqiie S>ed . .. .. Bankura. 

Khan Jiahadui Allaz-ud-dni Vlimod, m \ . . Midnapore. 

Maulvi Abdul Quasem .. .. .. Hooglily. 

Mr. Abdur lloiit .. .. . Howrah. 

Mr. Jaslmuddin Ahmed .. i!4-Pargaiia.s South 

Mi. Qiiara Hussain Yousutf Mil /a . . 24-Paigaiias Cenlial 

Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdiii Rahman . 24-Parganas Nuilh- Fast 
Mr M Shamsuddin Alimrd . . . . Kushlia. 

Mr. Mohammad MoIimu All . . Meherpur. 

Maulvi Aftab llo'^aiu JoaidiT . Nadia East. 

'J’he llou'ble Khan liah.uliii M. Azizul 

11 uq, 0 1 K. .. .. . Nadia West. 

Maulvi Abdul Bail, M A., B L. . . . . . Berhampoie. 

Sahibzada Kuwan Jah Syvd Ku/em All Meeiza Miu.shidabad South-West. 

Mr M. Faihat Riv-a Chowdliuiy . .. Jangipui 

Maulvi Syed Nauslu ‘1 All . .. Jessiue Sadar 

Maulvi Waliar Rahman . . ... .lessore East 

Moulvi Soiajul Islam, u L .. . Bongaon, 

Khan Sahib Maularia Ahincd All Ihiayetpuii . .Ihenidah. 

Mr, Abdul Hikecni, M A., ii i, . . . Khulna. 

Syed .Talaluddiii Hashomy .. . Satkhiia. 

Mr. Mostagawsal Huquo Syt (1 . . Bagoiliat. 

Mr. Ashrafali Khan Fliaudhun, Bau-at-Kaw . jNalor. 

Maulvi Maun uddin A Uhuiul, « L . . Rajshahi North. 

Maulvi Muhammad Amir All Miaii . . . . llajshahi Soutli. 

Maulvi Md. Moslem Ah Mol la . . . . . Rajshahi C’ential. 

Maulvi Mafijuddin Chowdhiiiy . . .. .. Balurghat. 

Maulvi llallzuddin Chowdhui 1 . ,. . Tliukuigaun. 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, B L. . . . . . Dinajpui Central East. 

Khan Baliadur Mahtabuddin Ahmed . . . Dmajpiir Central West. 

Nawab Musharrul llosain. Kliaii Bahadur . . Jalpaiguii cum Darjeeling. 
Khan Bahadur A. M. h. JUhaman . . . . Nilphamaii. 

Haji Sallruddin Ahmed Rangpur North. 

Mr, Shah Abdur Rauf, BP. . . . . . . ]tangpur South 

Kazi Emdadul Ilaquc Kuriguon North. 

Mr. Abdul llaflz . . . . . . . . Kurigaou South. 

Maulvi Abu Hossain Saikai, u T Gaibaudha North. 

Mr. Ahamed Ilossain, b.A. (Ahg ), li.l Oaibandha South. 

Maulvi Rajib Uddin Tarafder Bogra East. 

Maulvi Mohammad Ibhaque Bogra South. 

Dr. Maflz Uddin Ahmed, m.b .. .. .. Bogra North. 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed All Bogra West. 

Maulvi Azhar Ali Pabna East. 

Mr. A. M. Abdul Hamid 



Pabna West. 
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ilr. Abdur Raschid Mahmood 

dr. Abdul lah-Al-Mahmood, M.A., b.l . . 

dr. Md. Barat Ali 

Mr. Z. A. Choudhury 

Moulvi Idris Ahammad Mia, b.a. 

Mr. Kliwaja Sliahabuddin 
Maulvl Abdul Aziz 

Mr. Syed Abdul Salim 

Maiilvi Muhammad Abdul flakim Vikiampiii 
Mr. Rczaiir Rahman Khan, b.l, 

Maulvi Aulad Kospain Khan .. 

Maulvi Abdul Lalif Biswas 

Maul VI Mahainmad Abdus Shahecd . . 

Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz 

Mr. Fazlar llahaman Muktear 

Mr. Muhammad Abdul Jabbar J'ahvan 
Mr Qiasiiddin Ahamed .. 

Maulvi Abdul Karim, M.A., B.li. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 

Moulvi Abdul Wahed 

Moulana Shamsul Huda 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Moulvi Masud Ali Khan Panni 
Moulvi Mirza Abdul Hafiz, b.l.. . 

Mr. Syed Hasan Ali Choudhury 


Scrajganj South 
Scrajganj North. 

Scrajganj Central. 

Mai da North. 

Malda South. 

Narayanganj South. 
Narayangaii] East. 
Naiayangoiij North. 
Munshiganj. 

Dacca South Ccntial 
Manikganj East. 

Manikganj West. 

Dacca North Cential. 

Dacca Central. 

Jamalpur East. 

Jamalpur l^orih. 

Jamal pui West. 

J'amalpur cum Muktagacha. 
Mymensingh North. 
Mymensingh East. 
Mymensingh South. 
Mymensingh 
Tanga il South. 

Tangail West. 

Tanga il Noith. 


Khan Sahib Moulvi Kabiruddin Khan, ii l 
Mr. Abdul Husain Ahmed 

Moulvi Md. Israil, m.a., b.l 

Moulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed Khondakar . . 

Moulvi Ahmed Ali Mridha, b.l 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan, m.a., b.l. . . 

Mr. Yusuf Ali Choudhury 

Mr. Mohammad Abdul Eazl 

Moulvi Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhury. . 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 

Mr. Abdul Kader 

Khan Sahib Hatemally Jamadar 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 

Knan Bahadur Moulvi Hashem All Khan 
^Ir. Sadaruddm Ahmed . . 

Moulvi Abdul Wahab Khan, b.l. 

Moulvi Mohammed Mozammel Huq, b.a. 
Haji Moulvi Tufel Ahmed Chowdhury, b.a. 
Moulvi-Dewau Maatufa Ali 


Nctrakona South 
Netrakona Noith 
Kishorega n j South. 
Kishorcganj North 
Kibhorcganj East. 
Gopalganj. 

Goalundo. 

Faridimr West. 
Faridpur East. 
Madaripur West . 
Madaripur East. 
Patuakhali Noith. 
Patuakhali South. 
Pirojpur South. 
Pirojpur North. 
Bakarganj North. 
Bakarganj South. 
Bakarganj West. 
Bhola North. 

Bhola South. 
Brahmanbaria Nortft. 
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Nawabzada K. Nasirullah 

Brahmanbaiia South. 

Mr. Maqbul ITusaiu 

Tippera North-East. 

The H<»ii’ble Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, 

Tippcra North. 

Kt , of llatanpur. 


Mr, Jlamlziiddiu Ahmed, M.A., b.l. 

J’lppera West. 

Mr. Asimaddm Ahmmed 

Tippcra Central. 

Moulvi Muhammed Hasanu/zaman .. 

Tippera South. 

Moiilvi Jonah All Majumdar .. 

(Jiandpur East. 

Khan Bahadur Abidiir Jlcza Choiidhury 

Chandpur West. 

Mr. Sahedali, M A., B L. . 

Matlabbazar. 

Moulvi Maharnmad Ihraliim 

Noakhali North. 

M^nilvi Amin TJllah 

Noakhali Central. 

Mr. Shaha Syed (Tolani Saiwar Ho-sani 

llamganj cum Raipur. 

Mr Sayod Ahaniad Jvha 

Noakhali West. 

Mouhi Sayed Abdul Majid 

Noakhali South. 

Mnuhi Abdur Tlazzak .. 

Feni. 

Khan Bahadur .Talaluddin Ahmad 

Cox*s Bazar. 

Maul VI Ahmad Kabir Chowdhury 

Chittagong South. 

Moulana Md. Maniruzzaman Islaniabadi 

Chittagong South Central. 

AMiajj, Moulana, Dr Saiiaullah, PH l>. 

Chittagong North-East. 

(Loiid ), Bah -AT Ii\w. 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazhil Qadir . . 

Chiltagong North-West. 

Miss Mira Dulta Gupta 

Calcutta (General). 

Mrs Homapiova Majumdar 

Dacca (General). 

Mrs llasina Miirshed 

Calcutta (Muhammadan) 

Begum Farhut Bano Khaiiam j 

Dacca (Muhammadan). 

Mr. J. W. Chippendale, M A., b.l 

Anglo-Indian. 

Mr L T. Maguire 

Do. 

Mr. C. GriHiths . . .... 

Do. 

Mrs Ellen West . . 

Do. 

Mr. W. L Armstrong 

Burdwan Division 

Mr J U. Walker 

Hooghly cum Howrah. 

Mr F C. Brasher 

Calcutta and Suburbs. 

Mr. C. S Maclaiiehlan 

Do. 

Mr. Curtis Millar 

Do. 

Mr. W. W, K. Page 

Do. 

Mr. G Morgan, c i E, 

Presidency Division. 

Mr. R. H. Ferguson 

Rajshahi Division. 

Mr William C. Patton . 

Darjeeling. 

Mr. J. E. Ordish 

Dacca Division. 

Mr L M. Crossfield 

Chittagong Division. 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee 

Calcutta cum Presidency Division. 

Mr. S. A. Gomes .. 

Dacca Division. 

Mr. E Studd 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. David Hendry 

Do. 

Mr. A. G. Mac-Crimmon 

Do. 

Mr. Ian A. Clark 

Do. 
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Mr. H. M Sassoon 

Mr. A. T‘. Blair . . 

Mr. W. (’. Wordsworth . 

Mr. K. A. Hamilton ... 

Mr H. II. Norton 
Mr. C. G. Cooper 
Mr. T J3 Nimmo 
Mr.H. C. Baniierman 

Mr. C.W. Miles .. ... 

Mr. J. B. Ross .... 

Sir Han Sanker Paul, Kt. 

Mf. Nalini Ranjan Barker 

Mr. Debi Prasad Kbajian 

Rai Mungtoolnl Tapiiria Bahadui 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddifji 

The Hon'blc Sir Bijoy lhasad Snmh Rf*y, Kt. 

Maharaja Sriachandra Nandy, M a , of Kasaii- 
bazar. 

Kumar Shib Shekhare&war Ray 

Maharaja Shahshi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhury 
of Miiktaga cha. 

Rai Kshirod Chandra Roy Bahadur, B.A. 

Mr, J. N. Gupta ..... 
Mr AftabAli .. . ... 

Dr Sure&h Chandra Banerji 

Mr Niharendu Dutta Mazunid.ir 
Mr. Sibnath Banerjee 
Mr. A. M. A. Zaman 

Mr. B. Mukhcrjee 

Babu Litta Mtinda Sirdar 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookcrjee, M a., b.l., Bar- 
at-Law. 

Mr. Fazlur Rahman 
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Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Do. 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Ten Association. 

Do. 

Indian Mining Association 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
Do. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Maiwnri Association. 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Bind wan Landholders. 

PrC'i lenr> J/andholdeis. 

Rajshahi Landholder.-. 

Dirca Landholder®. 

Chittagong Landholders. 

Railway Trade T’nion 

Water Transport Trade Union. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Regi-ttrod 
factoncs). 

Barra ckpore (Registered factories). 

Howrah (Rcgi.stercd factories). 

Hooghly c?/m Scrampore (Registered), 
factories). 

Colliery (Coal Mines). 

Bengal Dooars (Western) 

Calcutta TJuiveisity. 

Dacca University. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Prksident. 

The Ilon’blc Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 

Deputy Ppesident. 

Mr. Hamidul Haqiie Chowdhury 

Elected Members 


Communitj 

Name. 

General . . . . . . 

I)j Jladha Kumiid Mnkherjee 

Muhammadan 

Khan Sahib Subid AliMolla. 

General 

Mr Kamiiii Kutnai Diitt. 

Muhammadan 

Mi Muhammad Hossain 

Gcneial 

The ITon’ble ]\lahaiaja Sir Manmatha Nath 
Jlov (ho^'Kllmn, Kt ,of Santof^h 

General 

K.u Jladhika Bhiishan Hon Bahadur. 

European 

xMr T Lamb. 

European 

The Ilon’blc Sii George Campbell, Kt 

General 

Seth Hanuman Piosad T’oddar 

General 

Ml Baiikim Chaiidia IVitta. 

General 

Ml Naiesh Nath Mookeijcc 

Muhammadan . ... 

Mr. Muhammad Akiam Khan. 

General . . . . 

Mr Sachindia Narajan SariNal 

Muhammadan 

3Ii llamidul ITuquc Chowdliuiy 

Muhammadan 

Mr. Mi-sbahuddin Ahmod. 

Muhammailan 

Mr Kadci Baksh 

General 

INIr. Saileswar Singh Iloy. 

General . . 

Mr. Nagcndra Narayan Roy. 

General 

Ml Satyendra (’handia Mitra, 

Muhammadan . . . . 

Khan Bahadui Syed Muazzamuddin Hosain 

General . . 

Mr Naicndni Chandra Datta. 

Muhammadan 

Mr, Huinayun Z A, Kabir. 

General 

Raja Hhupendra Karajan Smha Bahadur, 
of Nashipui. 

Muhammadan 

Mr. Kamniddin Haider. 

European 

Ml. E C. Ormond. 

Muhammadan 

Mr. M Sliamsuzzolia. 

General 

Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur. 



The United 

The United Provinces lies in practically the [ 
centre of Upper India, it is liounded on 
the north by Tibet, on the north-east by I 
Nepal, on the east and south-east by Bihar, 
on the south by two of the Chota*Nagpur 
States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
und on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
JJholpur, Bharatpiir, Slrmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
was named tlic United Piovincc's of Agra 
and Oudh in 1902 and loeeived its present 
designation on April 1937. it includes 

four distinct tracts of country ; portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
IS half in the submontane belt, the sub-11 ima- 
layan tract; the great Oangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
iiirluding Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water In extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts arc infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an , 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Province as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vlndhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jun^e, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until it reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers — 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84.4 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Farsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Sama) sect, which obtains widely 
iu the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
Mungolioid.the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
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the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Province. Most oi 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. 1 wo languages are spoken 
by the majority of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi. Urdu being more cornmou 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming tlie 
lingua franca of the Province. 

Agriculture. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of livelihood of 71.1 per 
cent, of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a furtlier 8 2 per cent. The 
soils of the Province fall into three groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
With the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
clays. The greater part of the Province 
is highly mltivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches m the Hills to 40 Inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, in the past; 

I improved drainagi* and irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable imjirovements. In 
the latUir area, however, shortage of water iii 
the canals and the general lowering of the waU r 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals. 
The eommodilv pi ices gciieially s-howed uppre- 
eiable iiii])io\eiiuiit o\ei tho'-e pri'vuihng in 
1930 iipto November 19.37. Figiiicbfoi Dteem- 
bei 19.17 imheate .i tall a'^ eoiujiiied with the 
coiie‘'])oiiding jieriod ot 1936 exci pt in the ta-e 
of arhar i(al 'i'heaiea undei important frop^ 
also iiiei eased, with eoi K'sjxmdiiig iiieieasu in 
jiroductioii excejjt cotton. The jiositioii of the 
agiiciiltuiibl , liowe\ei , icmaiiis more oi less the 
same. Land is held on zemiiidari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land-owners in Oudh are the Taliiqdars, some 
of whom own very large estates. Tlie area held 
in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent, ot 
the total area in Oudh, 

Manufactures. 

The province is not rich m minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines o f importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed. Gold is found in minute quantities by 
washing the sands in some of the rivers la 
the hills. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
largely quarried iu tlie Mirzapur district. 
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Cottou is gluued and spun liiroiighout the . 
Western districts of the province as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms 
is carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the clilef centre for cottou spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
persons were employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be conflnea 
to Benares (where the famous ‘ Kimkhab * 
brocade is made) but l oiisiderabic woik is now 
done at Etawah, Sandila and Mau and s-omc at 
Agra and Shahjahanpur as well. Embioideiy 
work is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
‘Chikan* work of cotton on muslins is piodueed, 
and in Benares, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and saiscnet obtains, 
Benares uses lotiil gold thiead for embroidery 
work and ‘Kimkhab’ weaving. The glass 
industry is Impoitant at hliozauad, Bahjoi, 
BalawaIi,Sasni,Hathra8,Haj angaii, Shikohabad, 
Makhanpur and Naini (Allahabad). Moiada- 
bad is noted for its lacquered brats -work, 
Benares loi biassware-engiaving and lepousse 
Earrukhabad and Pllkhawa (in Meerut 
district) ior their calico prints and Agra for 
its carpets and maiblo and alabaster ai tides ; 
glazed pottery is made at Chunai and Khurja 
and clay figures of men and fjuits at Lucknow 
and carpets utMlizapur. 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Earrukliabad and Oel (District K fieri) . the 
carving and Inlay work ol Nagma and Saha- 
laiipur, the art silk indu'^tiy ol 'I’anda, Bilan 
(Moradabad) and Mau, the lock uud biass 
fittings industry of Aligarh, the copper utensil 
industry of Almora, the durries of Agra and 
Bareilly, the pottery ol Nizainabad (District 
Azamgarh) and the ivory woik of Lucknow 
also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mill.s. The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and aho a cotton null. 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Sahaianpui and BaicilJy 
and cotton mills at Agi a, Hathi as, Lucknow, 
Benares and Moradabad. Theic arc now some 
70 Sugai Kai tones in the jirovince w'oikt'd by 
the vacuum j>aii process , (hey aic situated maiu- 
ly in the Gurakpur, Boiiilkhand and Meerut 
divisions. A certain aiiiouiit of Sugar is also 
made by the open pan process and a laigc 
quantity of gur in made in the villages. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

There is a card board manufaetuiing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. Itrs. 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens are 
made in Cawnpoie, Lucknow and Benares. 
Shoe laces, elastic, and electric fans are made 
in Cawnpore. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Famikhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaflarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 


Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
irom the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Ilelorra sebeme the Province wag 
'raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Ri^served Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
ol the Trausferied Subjects. With effect from 
April 1, 1937, provincial autonomy was in- 
augurated in this Province and a Cabinet of 

7 Ministers to assist the Governor was 
loiiued. utidci the G. I Act of 1935. The 
piesenl Cabinet i*on''i8ts ol 0 Ministers. The 
medium for the tiansuctloii of public business is 
the Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief Secretary), and 

8 Deputy Secretaries Including the Director 
of Public lustruction and the Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer who are ex-Officio 
Deputy Socretaiies in the Education and 
.ludie-ial Depaitments rcsjicctively. There 
IS also I Under-Secret ary (the Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction wlio is ex-OJficio 
Under-Secretary in the Education Department) 
and 4 Assistant Sccrc'tanes. The Chief Secretary 
is in chaige of Appoiiitraeiit, General Adminis- 
tration, Secietjuial Administration, Political, 
Newspaper and Police Departments; the 
Finance Secretary deals mainly with the Finance 
Department; the Revenue Secretary is in 
charge oi the Revenue Scarcity, Ecclesiastical 
and Foicst Departments , the Education 
Societal y is m cliaige ot the Education, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Departments ; the 
Ji. S. G. Secretaiy is in chaige of the Local Self- 
Government, Municijial, Medical and Public 
Health Depaitments and the Judicial Secre- 
tary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary IS in eiiargo ot Public Works Depart- 
ment (Buildings and Roads) and (Irrigation). 
Government spends the cold weather, 
Octolier to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Sccretaiiat lemams throughout the year at 
Lucknow. The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather m Naim Tal, but during 
the monsoon tlio Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also hi the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
apjieal m revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jun.sdietion, being the chief revenue autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-eight 
British districts, thirty-six in Agra and twelve 
in Oudh, average area 2,200 square miles and 
average population a million. Each district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudh and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Jhansi and Kumaon divisions the 
charge of which is licld by Uie Collector of 
Jhansi and that of Kumaon by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Naini Tal, in addition to their 
duties. There are ten divisions having 
an average area of nearly 10, GOO square miles 
and an avciage population ot nearly 5 millions. 
The districts are sub-divided into tahails, 
with an average area of 600 square miles 
and an avciage population of 236,000. Each 
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TahtU is in charge of a Tahtildar, who is res. 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises Judicial powers. Tahttlt are divided 
into parganai which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahaildars are naib tahaildan 
and kanvmoa. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungoa and one naU> tahaUdar to a tahail. 
The Kanungoa supervise the work of the 
p^iwaria, or village accountants, check thcii 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consistmg of one or more 
tahaiia, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court oi 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and ten 
peimanent SIX of whom are Indians, and the 
latter consists ot a Chief Judge and four judges 
tliree of whom are Ind luns. Tlieie are thirty-two 
posts (twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of winch 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they liave been listed to 
the provincial service and tlio bar. 'J’hey have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases. Distiict Oificeis and 
their assistants, including tuhsildars, preside 111 
criminal courts as magistiates aud as collectois 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal ot the work 
Kumaou has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from let April 1926. 
The deputy aud assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
DO separate civil courts. In the rest ot the 
province there are civil judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munslfs wlio dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra tlie 
jurisdiction of a civil judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit aud a 
muusif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Es. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Es. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a civil judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Es. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Es. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a civil judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Jis. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the civil judges 
go to the High Court or the Cliicf Court except 
in cases of a value of Es. 5,000 or less which arc 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Es. 500, but the 
Senior Judge of Small Causes at Lucknow is 
empowered to try suits of a civil iiatuic of which 
the value does not exceed Es. 1,000. There 
are also honorary munslfs limited to Es. 200 


suits, and village munslfs whose jiiiisdiction Is 
fixed at Es. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are tlie 
district and municipal boards which, witii the 
exception of one municipal board, tiave non- 
oliicial Chairmen. Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Es. 50,000 or over 
have executive officers to wliora certain adminis- 
trative powers are reserved- Tiio administrative 
functions of the municipal and district boards 
are performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officei or the Seeretaiy, iuit the boaids them- 
selves .lie iliieetly lesjiousible foi most of the 
admiuistiatjon. The liistuct boards obtain 
41 H% ot Hull income irom Coveinment 
giants. Tiu olhei cliiei soiuees ot income 
IS the local late li vied fiom the land- 
owners. Some ot the boaids ha\e recently 
imjiosed a tax on ( ii eumstanecs and property. 
The United Uiovinees Motoi Vehicles Taxa- 
tion A<‘t eiine into ioice w'lth effect from 
.luiiiiaiy 1st, 1 93(5. The tax leaiised under 
this Act will a!^o be utilized lu the payment 
ot giants to local authoiities tor puipo-'CS 
of expendituje on the eonsti nctioii, iiuin- 
tenain e and imjn ()\ enu'jit ot loads. The 
ihiet .souKc ot munnipal income is the octroi or 
teimiiml tax and toll wludi is an octroi m modi- 
tied foim Lo(,al opinion is stiongly m tavour 
of indircit as opposed to direct taxation for 
municipal ])ur])o>se->. 

Public Work* Department. 

The Buildings and Eoads branch Is ad- 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
nnncipal administrative officer is a Chief 
Engineer. 'J'he Piovmce is divided into circle.^ 
ami divisions. Each circle is in charge of a 
Snpeiinti iitling Engineer and each division 
IS in chaigc of an Executive Engineer, All 
mctalh'd roads maintained from Provincial 
funds aud construction ot all buildings 
costing more than Jts. r),000 are In charge 
ot the Buildings and Itoads branch. 

2. (u) The Triigatioii bram li is administered 
by tlie same Secret ary and the ptiiitipal adminis- 
tiatne officers are two Chiet Engineers. Tlie 
province is divnled into uicles and divisions. 

(^/) The Irngatjon branch administers the 
various irrigation woiks, ol the juoviiko 
as well us Ganges (’anal Hydro-cleetnc Grid, 
and the tube-well iingalion scliemo, and the 
Fyzabad Eleeti ieity and Gogia i’umpiag 
scliemes The Ganges, the Eastein Jumna aud 
the Agra Canals, the U> dro-electiie works and 
the tube- wells are in charg*' of the Chief Engi- 
neer (West), and tlie Sarda Canal, the Gogra 
pumping scheme and the Bundclkhand Canals, 
in charge of the Chief Engineer (East). 

3. (a) The 8aida (’anal a W'ork ol tin first 
maguitude was ojiciied m 1928 for mtioducing 
iirigation into Oudh. Its liead woiks aie 
situated at Baiibassa on the border of Nepal, 
The length of the main canal and blanches, 
including distributai ics, dunnage cuts and 
oxeiipes is 5,928 niili's, and tlie aiea iriigated 
is ovei 10 lakhs of acres annually irieludiiig over 
2i lakhs acres of Sugarcane. 
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(h) Tho Gjuigc“' (’anil — U]>])f‘r ami Lowci 
Tliehoad worJv.s ol tJic lorJiin .iir* ritual (d at 
IJardwai in the Sahaianjinr di‘'tr J( t and ol tlio 
latter at Naroia in tli() AIikuiIi di^tint. 'riie 
Upper GanjjiiS canal came into opeiation in 
the year 185.0-50, and it'< total mileafic ot 
chann(d.s is 5,905 inilc.e. The aiea nrifstitvd 
annually is nearly 12 lakhs of acief- The 
lower GanRes canal was opj'iied in 1879-80 
and the total mileaj^e ol its channels is 5,029 
miles. This system also iingates neailv 
10 lakhs of acies. 

4. (a) The GanRO® Canal II vdio-electiie Gild 

supplies jiowerat attiaitivo i.ites tor domestic, 
industiial and actncnli nia 1 imiposes to 14 
distiicts in the west ot proMiici' and to 
Shahdara in Di Ihi inovincc Seven oi tin* ten 
falls availahle foi electiiflcation have hccn 
developed and a stand-hy steam power .'■tation 
at Chandansi ot 9,000 kilowatts has been 
constructed Durum 1 9.‘{8 no l(*ss than 29,700 kilo- 
watts in all will be available. Jtesnics supplv- 
iim some 75 towns with chea p cm i ( nt tor liglit 
and fans and ininoi industiics, the pid pio- 
vides eiieigy lor miration purnpiim iioin 
rlveis and open and tube wells'. The Gaimes 
Valley State well SiJieme eoinpi i.'.csabont 1 ,.500 
tube wells covciinj.' the distiicts ot Moiadal».id 
Bijnoi , Budauh Muzatlarna^Mi ,ivreei nt,Bul.ind- 
shahrand Alisaih, intioducint; irimation on 
the volumetiie system over a ])pioxiniatclv one 
million acres hitiieito withoutanv souieeol 
iif^riation This suppl\ ot chc.ip powei lioin 
some 2,000 sub-stations is ah < .uly ha v in}; an 
impoitanl beaiiimon the economic disposal oJ 
ciojife and the develojiment ot minoi iiidusliit s 
111 the 111 ban centics 

(fj) The sfeiin jiowei Iioum* at Sohw.il is 
capable of suj»plvin); 1800 kilowatts The 
energv will be used toelectuij Fyzahad and 
Ayodhya and to pump 1(50 cus<*(s trom the 
Qogra into t.ie Fy/abad einal svstem 120 
uiilos 111 length. 

(c) Investigations into the cleitiicil and 
financial jiossibillt les ot a Giid Piojutt for 
the eaatein dist 1 i( ts ot tne piovim e have been 
completed and the lecomnu ndatlons ol .in 
expert (.’ommittee. appointed in Novembci 
1927, are uiidei coiisideiation 

Police. 


The Police Force is administered by an 
Tnspector-Geneial, witli three Deiuitiesand thiee 
Assistants, lorty-si vcii Superintendents, toity- 
four Assistant Supeiintendents and si\tv 
Deputy Supeiintendents exeluding live tem- 
porary oHicers There is a Police 'L’rainmg 
College at Moradabad under a yupeilntendent 
of Police as Principal. 'I'here is a C. 1. D lorm- 
ing a separate department, under a Deputy 
Inspector-General with three Assistants 'J’he 
armed police of the three police ranges have 
recently been rearmed with the ■410 musket, the 
•476 musket and tlie Martini Henii rifle having 
formed their previous armament. The ad- 
ministration of the Jail Department is in 
charge of an Inspector-General ol Prisons, who 
is a member ot the Indian Medical Service. 


j Education 

ISdiication is maintained in jiart by the State 
and partly l>y means of grants-in-aid. Tliere 
are five univcrsitu's, the iour residential uniyei- 
sitics of Allaliabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Bcnar(‘s (Ilindii) and the alliliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges hifuated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, lormerlv 
assocl.ited with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz., the Agra and 8t. .Tohn’s 
College at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanatun Dharaiii (College at Cavvnjiore, the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Barcdlv 
and St. Andrew’s (killcgi*, Goraklipur. There 
.'lie Intermediate Colleges and anglo-veruaeular 
high and middle schools which jireyiaie boys loi 
tile higli school and intei mediate exaiumation'- 
(ondiuted by the J’loaid ot High School and 
Intel mediate Kdueation, which piesi i ibes coui.ses 
loi high sdiool and intei mediate education 

'J’heie are 48 Goveinment High Schools and 
8 Government Intel mediate Colleges, the 
remaiiulei sue undei piivate management and 
aie aided by Goveinment. 

The Isabella Tliobuin College at LiKknovvand 
the Ciosthvvaiti' Giils’ College at Allaliabad 
impait univei'-ity eduiation to Indian guls and 
the Theosophieal National Giiis’ School and 
Women’s College at lienaiet-, the Muslim 
Gills’ Intel mediate College at Aligarh, .Mahila 
\id\alava Inteimediate College at Jaick- 
now. Jhataj) Smgli Hindu GiiK’ Inter- 
mediate College, JMoiadabad, Muslim Girls 
InteiiiKdiate College, Ian know and Balika 
Vidval.iva Inteimediate College, (’awnyioie 
teach up to the inteimediate .stage. In 
addition to these there are A. V High Sehools, 
Hnglish Middle and vernacular Lower Middle 
schools and piiinaiy schools thionghout the 
jirovincr* for the edueation ot Indian Girl*- , thc^y 
aie eontiollc'd bv a (.'lin t InsyxM tress of Gills’ 
•'Chools under the Director ot Public; liistiuetioii 
The .St Geoige's Inter mcsliate CoUc*g(5, Jlussoorie, 
the J’hilancler .Smith College, \aini Tal, the 
•St. .To.seph’s College. Naim T.il, Sheiwooil Intel- 
mediate Collegr, Nairn Tal, and La Maitiii- 
icre Collc'ge, laieknovv, aie the v\oll-kiii:)wn 
institutions foi Huioiiean and Anglo-Indian 
children m the province which teach npto the 
intermediate stage. Besides these, there aie 
many excellent educiational institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India Governineiit maintain Training 
Colleges for teacher.s in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and a training department is attached 
to Christian Intermediate College, Lucknow. 
There are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Muslim llniversity and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There is a College of 
Mining and Metallurgy in the Benares Hindu 
Uuiveisity where four-year course.- of training 
arc provided, leading to dcgices in the two 
subjects This is the only University m India 
where training in these two Industrial subjects 
IS available There is a Government Engl- 
iicciring College at Jloorkec (Thomason College), 
a School of Art and Crafts in Lucknow and 
j an Agricultural (College, and a Technological 
'Institute at Cawnpore; and an Agricultural 
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School at Bulaiulshfihr. there is also a non- 
(jlo\ eminent ARricwltuial Institute at Nairn, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Payanand 
Anglo- Vedic and Sanatan Bharnia Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College Instruc- 
tion in commeice foi the B. Com. degiec of the 
Agra Bniveisity is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D. A. V. Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
St John’s College at Agra ; a commerce depait- 
ment foi B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow', now 
merged in the Lucknow University, jirepares 
candidates foi the M.B.B.S. degree of the Jaick- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agia lor men and woiucn 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Bcnaics Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Tublic schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municiiial boards and 
^elnaeula^ education is admiui^terctl thumgh 
them and the exiienditure of grants for veinu- 
rular education is in their hands. Goveinmcut 
nuintains eight Nonna 1 Schools and seventeen 
(Ujiitral Training buiools for the ti.unmg of 
vernacular teachers. Each distiut has a deputy 
inspectoi of schools who is the Secrctaij of the 
J^Mucation Committee of the district board, 
assisted by sevcial sub-deputy irispcdors 
There are seven inspecitois who siijicivise both 
finglo-veriuicular and vernacular education in 
their circles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Hepailmcnt is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
w'ho IS a'-sislx'd by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Butfenn fund affairs. A post of J^crsonul 
Assistant to the X. G. Civil TTospitals has also 
bemi created from December 8, 1934, to relieve 
the I. G. of the routine duties in connexion 
with the control of his ollice. A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
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medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Banikhet and 
Jloorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. I’here are 104 
Provincial Medical service officer^ in charge 
of important Moffiisil dispensaries and on 
the leservc list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women Fub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin women in their 
own homes and mucii good work is done in 
this maimer. 

'J'hc best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are tfie Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow', the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the (Jivil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in Eniopian style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mus^oorii'. The iiamsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Nairn 'lal is a first-class institu- 
tion and there aic also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medieul College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of higlily efficient pro- 
fessors, and tlie liospitnl artarhed to it is the 
first in the Province. The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in 1932, 
is also attached to the King George's Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. The X-Iiay 
Institute at Debra Dun has bei'n closed, but 
a sehcTuo for the aiipointmenl of a Piovincial 
Itadiologist and the training of Medical Officers 
mX-Bayat the King George's Mi'flical College, 
Lucknow, where eviry facihtv for such work 
would be forthcoming is under the consideration 
of the Government. There arc sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the lulls. Thi* King Edward 
VII Sanatonum at Bhowali in the district of 
Nairn Tal is an ii])-to-date and well-equipped 
institution foi tlic treatment of Eurojiean and 
Indian consumptives. A new T. B. clinic has 
been opened at Allahabad. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Slatemml of the Revenue and /expenditure of the Goverment of the United Provinces. 


Heads of Hevende. 


I lind^f't 
I lOsfimatf's, 
I J 1)37-3S 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 


Pnnnpal Heads of lievenne. 

IV. Otlipr Taxos on 
IncoTiir 
V - -Salt 

VII -Land Re \ nine 
M I -- Pro-v iiinal Kxnsc 
J.X -Stain i)S 
\ - Forest 
XI. -Registration 

XII — PeetMpts under Motor 
Vehicles 'I’axation 
Act 

XI IT. — Other Taxes and 
Duties 

Jtaihray t'erenve, Arconnt 

XVI — Subsidir.ed ( 'oiniwiuies 
I rn {fat ion, Etc. 

XVII — Works for vliieh Capi- 
tal Accounts aie 
kept- 
Beeeipts 


Us. 


son 

(*.00.47, ori.f) 

1 .r>o,f>o,ooo 

],.53,18,000 
47,70,000 
Jii, 00,000 

10,00,000 


iHiert Demands on the Revenue 
r»— Salt 

7 - hand IDnenue 

8 - - Pi o\ incial Kxclhe 

9 —Stamps 

1 0 I^'orest 

Foiest (:ai>ital outlay met 
from Ile\ enue 

1 1 Registration 

12 — (!harges on account of Motor 

VehH‘l(‘s 'Paxation Act . 
13.~Othei Taxes and Duties 


Bs. 


89,16,264 

11,91,307 

2,85,714 

29,07,600 


4,69,579 

10 , 00,000 

10,000 


3.00. 000 

1 .00. 000 


2, 1 7, .50,700 


Railway Revenue A eeount 
15 State Ilaihvays -Interest on 
Debt 

15C- -Suhsidized (’ompanies 


6,700 


Irrigation Revenue Account 

17 Interest on Irrigation works 

foi which Ca])ital Ac(>ounts 

are kept 1,12,45,597 

18 — Other He\enue expenditure 

liiiaiieed fioin ordinary 
Bevemies .. .‘ 1,55,237 


Less- Working 
Expenses . . 


XVTIT. — Woiks for which no 
Capital Accounts arc 
kept . 

Debt Services. 

XX --Interest, 

Civil Administration. 


1,04,2.5,628 
1 43,25,072 


11.900 


12,07,729 


Irrigation Capital A eeount {Met 
from Revenue). 

19 (toiistruction of Irrigation 
Works -- 

It (1) Financed from I 

Ordinary Kevenucs 
B — (2) Financed from t 

Oidinary Revenues J 
Debt Services 

22 - Interest on debt and other 

obhgut.ioiLs 

23 — Appropriation for Reduction 

or A\oidance of Dcbt- 

(t))Sinking Fund . . 

(ti) PaMnenl.8 to the Central 

tJovemnient 


26,800 

4,99,412 

21,55,084 

31,32,318 


XXI — Administration o f 

J uatice 

XXTI.— Jails and CoiiMct 
Settlements 
XXIII —Police 
XXV J — Education 
XXVIl.— Medical 
X XVII I —Public Health 
XXIX - Agriculture, . 

XXX — Veterinary 
XXXI — Co-opcrati\ e Credit 
XXXll — Industries 
XX XVI . — Miscellaneous 1 )cpart- 
ments 


10,99,406 


5,47,4.55 

6,32,285 

12,47,300 

3,30,573 

2,84,072 

8,51,825 

1,34,964 

1.46.800 

5.44.800 

1 ,09,925 


Civil Administration . 

25 — tJeneral Administration 
27 Administration of Justice . 
28 - Jails and Coiuiet Settle- 
ments 
2i) Police 

3(5 Scicntifle Departments 

37 -Education 

38 - .Medical 

39 Public II calth 

40 — Agriculture 

41 — V etermary . 

42 - Co-operatAve Credit 

43 — Industries 

44 — Aviation 

47. — Miscellaneous Departments 


1,47,46,520 

71,41,4.57 

30,88,684 

1,67,60,844 

26,600 

2,07,53,108 

35,33,434 

23,82,489 

39,13,206 

4,73,402 

6,00,839 

18,13,767 

4,000 

92,935 


Can led o^c^ 


11,93,20,621 


Carried over 
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1 Budget 

1 

Budget 

Heads of Revende, 

Estimates, 

Heads op Expenditcke. 

Estimates, 


1937-38. 


1937-38 


Rs. 


i Rs 

Brought foiward . . 

11, 93, 20, 0:!! 

Brought ffirw.ird .. 

1 

CiVil \\orks and M tacdlaneous 


CiV'il Works and M i,scella neons 


Public / mprocements. 


I'nlAic Improcements 


XXXlX.—Oivil Works— 


50— Civil Woiks— 

1 

(a) Ordinal y 

3,40,600 

(a) Provincial evpendi-: 


(b) Transfer from 


tine ' 

55,63,859 

Cential Road 


{b) Improvement ol Com- 


Development 


munieations tiom 

[ 

Account 

1 13,20,370 

(Umtial Hoad! 




D e V e 1 o imiemt 


M Lscellaneous. 


Account 

13,29,370 

XLTIl — Transfers* from Famine 


Ml scella neons 


Relief J<’uTid . i 

61,560 





54 - -Famine Kehef — 


XLIV — Receipts in aid of 




superannuation 

1 ,5(),200 

A — Famine Relud 

61,560 



B Transbis to Famine lUdiel 


XLV — Stationery and Print- 


Fund 

2,65,000 

mg . 

8,00,050 

55 Supei animation Allowances 




and Pensions 

1,00,22,632 

X LV I. —Mis'-ellaneous 

7,98,023 





56 —-Stationery and Pimting 

12,15,406 

('ontnbuttons and M lacdlaneous 


57 M •.eelluneuus Cluiiges 

8,81,039 

Adjustments beUreen Central and 



1 

Provincial Governments 


Kittaotdinunj Items 

1 

XLIX - -(Iraiits-in-aid tiom 


63— Extraordinar> iharges 

3,000 

Central (Jovern- ' 


'i’otal expenditnie met from 

— 

ment 

25,00,000 

Revenue 

12.66,74.753 

Total Revenue 

12,54,07.224 

Capital accounts not met from 




revenue 


Debt, Deposits and Uemitiance 




Heads 


68 — Coiistruetion ot Inigation 



1 

woi ks 

55,16 885 

PUBLIC DEBT 


68 -Caiutal outlay on U\dio- 


A —RUPEE Debt. 


Eleetiie vvoiLs 

38,79,820 



81 Civil woiks not met lumi 


I. — Permanent Debt — 


levenue 

18,33,250 

(0 Provin c i a 1 


83 — Pavmenisol lunimutcd value 


Loans Ixjui mg 


ol pensions 

5,56,700 

interest - 


85 - Paj iiients to Retienelu'd Per- 


3 I>er cent United Prov inees Loan. 


sonnel 

- 23,500 

1961 



— 



Total 

1,17,63,155 

New Loan . 

1 ,00,00,000 



United Provinces Eiie umbered 




Estates Act Bonds 

1 ,00,00,000 

Debt, Deposits and Remittanie 


(ti) Loans not beaiing 


Heads 

i 

Interest 



1 

11.— Floating Debt- - 


PI BLIC DEBT 


Tieasury Bills 


A —RUPEE Debt 


Other Floating 1 




Loans 


1 - Permanent Dt bt— | 


111. — Loans from the Cen- 


(i) PioMiicial Loans bear- 


tral Goveinment 


mu: inteiest — 




3 pet (eiit C lilted 




Piov’iiiees Loan 196 1-j 


Total 

2,00,00,000 

66 

2,63,610 

Carried over 

1 

Carried ovei . 

! 
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Heads oe Uevesok. 

' J hid get 

j Kst.Jiniile, 
D)‘i7 'M 



Rs 

Pii'o Ill'll t foiwuid 


rXFDNDFD DKIIT 

i 

Special Loans 

State PjOMdeiit Funds - 


Deneial Pio- 

f Rupee p.iandi 

HIS 000 

\ident Fund 

1 SI ei ling P.raiuli 

4,17 000 

Indian Civil 

f Rupee I0‘ini h 

77,000 

Service Jho- 
vident Fund 

^Sterling Rrandi 

2,‘)0.000 

Indian Cuil f Ruiiee JPaiuh . 

15.000 

Service (Xon- 

1 


K 11 1 o p e a n , 
M e 111 h e r s) ' 
ITovxlent 
Fund 

Sleihng P .1 am h 

3,000 

Contrlhiilorv 

Rupee Liam h 

4 000 

iM 0 \ 1 dent J 
Fund 

Sleilnig Lianch 

b 000 

Other Mu- ^ Itiipee lhaneh 

cell a n eons j i 

1* r o V 1 denti I 

Funds ( Steiliii<i llraiuli 1 

I 

5 000 

S 000 


Total j 

49,40 000 1 

DEJ*OSlTS \\D 

• - 

\DVANCKS 


Deposits tieai uKi t iileh’st ^ 


(\) RK 

Ftnos 


A— Famine Relief Fund - 


Transfers fioin 

llif Re\ eiiue \( - I 


count 

. ! 

J.lm.lMlO 

Interest Receipt 

1 

S 1 

) 

1 ,54 27)0 

Deposits not Hem mq Inlete\f j 


(A) Smkirie Funds - >' 


Appropiiatinn loi Reiiuction oi i 


Avoidance of Debt i 


5 i)er cent Cniteil J’io\mees Loan , 


1944, Siiikiii}' Fiiiul 1 

19 00 000 

3 per cent United Pi o\tnceb laian. 


1961-66, Sinking Fund 

2,.5r>,0H4 


OK i :\ rK\pmTur 


Bionulit forward 

Deli, Thpastts and Ih’nutUinre 
l/nids -<oiit(l 

(u) Loins jio< Iwannti infrJ<“‘t 
(t p»‘i ci'iit 1 1 lilted I’ro- 
\ III! ('s l)i \t liipnicnt Loan 
U — KUiiitiiiL' Debt — 

d’le.isiux' Uilis 

Dtbi‘1 Floating' 

HI — Loans liinn the Ceidial' 
(io\eimuent . J 

'Iota! i 

I NFDNDFD DFlH' I 

SjM'd.il Loiin-. 

Slate rio\ Kli'iit Funds - 

'‘" I '"'' 

[ Mejlinj' I’.iandi 


Mtleiil Fund 


Other Appropriations 

( B) K?serve Funds — 
Depreeiation l{escr\e Fund — liri- 
gation 


:ns 


•1 lid 000 


Indian (IimI f Hnpee Ui.indi 
Sei’Mie Pio-^ 

Mildit Fund [Shilnie Ihandi 

liKliaii Cull f Uuiiee llrancli 
SciMi e ( Non- I 
11 U r o p e a 11 ^ 

IM (' m I) e j h) ' 

P 1 o \ 1 (1 ent I 

Fund I^Steilint; lliandi 

Contiibiifoiy r IDijx'e liianeh 
I’ 1 o \ 1 dentJ 

Fund [ Steilm '4 lirandi 

Othei Mis- f Rupee HiaiK li 
<•(•11 .1 n e'uis ; 

JM o ^ 1 dent 

Funds I SteiUne Diandi 

Total 

DEPOSITS AM) 
ADVANCKS 

Depo'iiU lienrxhg J nternt 

(A) Jieserve Funds— 

A- Famine belief Fund — 

Transfers to the Ue\eime Aieouiit 

Ji— hi\ fstineiit Aceounl { 

! 

Deposits \ot liennnq Interest I 

( A) Sinkinc: Funds — 

'.i j)er cent I nited I’roMiiees Loan. 
JOtil-GO . . I 


j Pudpet 
' Kstmiate, 
I 10117 -US 

Us 


2.., 000 

.‘U 5 f)-! 11 K 
110 12 71 s 


24 00 000 
1 ,00 000 
20 000 
1,00 000 
3,000 


20 20,000 


61 ,.^)()U 
2,65,000 

2, .55, 084 


Carried nver . 


('allied over 
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npHDS OF llEVFNl.l.. 


1 MH7-38 


II I ADS OV IOM'FMHTI UP. I 

I 


I lis 

r.ioujilit fun^.lr(l I 


I 

J»iou^ht foiwaid 


(f>) Kunilh — t'anftl I 

Jicptcci.it loti I5«*s('r\<‘ I’Uiid-- I 

(,o\('niiiu‘iil JMcss ; 4r).(M)i) 

I iiK ( s Ijo.id I in id j io,Od,no() 

(d'licr.il I’lind 

Ti.iiisff'i^ iioiii Imimmic Udii'l I 

itmd ' l)r>,00() 

((') Ollu'J A<( (Hints— , 


J)rpo'tif{, Hat ifiif - 

(Diitd I 

.'sinkinir I‘’uiid lii\ (*.d iMctil A(‘- 

( (Hint 

'» JH'I ((lit I lilted J’lONllKf.S 1,0.111, 

• 1 ) 1 1 

(15) l{(‘s(‘M (‘ I' nnds 

Dcpicci.it 1011 Jtcsi'iM I'lind- 

JinuMtion 

|)(‘|)M'( i.ition IU's(M\i“ 1 mill — ^ 

iJoxenniM nt J’lcs', 


1 »(‘|)<isits of J,(K .il Funds - 


I niti'il J’io\ iiH I's lio.id 1 mid 


Distil* t J'm.ds 
^Im^l( i|)<d I' iinds 
Dt h(‘i J-nnds 

Defunliiti ntol ((n</ ,liuh< 


1 'K> 1 LlMio 
(lo.OOtl 
J 7,. '>(»,()()(» 


(‘i\ il Di'posit', — 

I{('\ cniie deposit'- 
( 'l\ li ( 'om I dep(»sil 
( 'I iinin.d ( 'om t d< posits 
I’erson.d deposit', 


I 


.51 L’d.OOd 
(>.*'. I o OIMI 
l,((d (Mill 
J hr>,‘)i 0(10 


(Jiniei.d J’nlict' L mid 

'I’Mii'tei-, lioin Jmiiiiih IIcIk ) 
I'm id 

((') Otliei l)(‘l»osit \(iomit.s — 
Di’iiiHits ol l.o( .il !• mills — 

Did IK t I nods 
^ImiK Ip il 1 mid ' 


I'Olest deposits 
I'llOlie 01 ks deposit , 

J'lnst Inteii'.st l‘'iinds 

D( posits of Cotton ( ess I' mid 
Depodt" toi woik doni toi pnt>- 
lie hodn s 01 indn idn.ds 
I IK 1 ,’inu'd deposits III till' («eiie' 
Ml J’lin ideiit l''mid 

Deposit, ot ties Keened In 
(loxeinnient .serx.ints foi 
\MH k (lone ioi pinati Oodii' 

Dejiosits on .iKoiint oJ eoiitiait 
]Hiee ol liipior 


.sr» 000 
i() jr> 000 

I, 04,000 

7,000 

J, J(>,000 

J,OUO 


(>,000 


0,.'i',).000 


( )lli( 1 I 'ii'ds 

]>cf>iiitnn nhil nml hnltiiiil 
!>( posit < - 

( 'ml Deposits - 

IJeMinii di'posil - 

Cn il C'omt deposit s 

('iiimn.il Comt di posiU 

rrjson.d deposits 

I'OK'iit deposits 


Otliei A( counts, j 


►Stiln eiitiiHis iKHii Ceiiti.il Rn.id | 
I'liiid i 

1 i,oo,;so 

Deposit .i( eoimt ol eMuls liom t Ik 
Centi.il (On eriiineiit lor in 0110- 
niii De\ elopinent ;ind lininove- 
nieiit oi Kiirul \ieas j 


Deposit .'ueoiiiit of j^i.ints f 10111 j 
the Centi.il (hneniineiit ioi , 
Feonoinie Des elo()iiient and , 

1 mpioN eiiK'iit ol Iviii.il Aie.is 
( o-o[ieMtu e 'riainm;^ and Fdii- 
eation . i 

33, (*40 


I'uldii oiks depo, Sits 

Jinsl Inteiest 1 - niids ' 

J)( posits oi Cotton t'e.ss 1' und 

J>epo.sit,s Ioi \(oik done loi 
pnOlie OoiIk's Ol indnidii.ils > 
I IK l.unied di'posits ni tlie (0 ne- 
m 1 I'lov ident Kiind 1 

Deposit ol lees leieneil )»\ 
(JON I'l imient .serv.ints loi 
w oik done toi fHnati bodies 

iX'posits on .Kioiint ol (oiiImiI 
pine ol liipioi 


r.ndert 

Lstinintes, 

10(57-38. 

Iks 


10,00,081 


33.000 

7,r>o,ooo 

1,33,270 

03. 000 

1,08,10,000 

:>i,;)0,ooo 

17,38,000 


34,7:).000 
03,84,000 
2,02,000 
2, 83, 03, 000 
00,000 
4 4,70,000 
3,80,000 
3,000 

2, ‘30, 000 

0,000 

0,33 000 


Cairied u\u 


lamed ovci 
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HFADS of KI,VEN['E I 

Dudget 


Budget 

Estimatea, 

Heads of Expenditdre. 

Estimate, 


J h37-3.S. 


1937-38. 

! 

Ks 


1 

Rs. 

liioiiL'fit torwiiid 


Drought forward . 


(>tlicr Arronnh - (‘<»nt(l. ! 

1 

Deposit ac( omit ot the {inint made 

i 

i 

Other Arronnt<i, 

Subventions from Central Hoad 


bv tlie Indian Central Cottoti 


Fund 

13,29,370 

Conunittef* 

Deposit .leeount ol mant ma<ie by 

i 

D(‘posit aeeount. of grants from 

the Irnperiiil Coumii of Ajineul- 

1 

th<‘ Central (Government foi 


tmal ]{es(‘aie}i 

j 1.14J41 

Economu: Development and Im- 


J)eposit jiefount of jiiants fioin 
tlie ('(‘iitral (Government loi tin' 
development oi liandloom m- 

1 

1 

jirov ement of Bural Areas 

Depo.sit aeeount. of grants from 
th(‘ Central (jlovernmenl. foi 

4,50,000 

dustry 

.S(*,400 

lOeonomie DevcloTiment and 


J)eposit aeeount ot jxianls fiom 
SuRar Excise Fund 

4.7(».(K)0 

Inquovement ot Dural Areas — 
Co-opeiative Tiaming and Edu- 
(ation 

38,222 

Cential Cotton Committee Ite- 
seareli Fund 

1 12dKKl 

Dejiohit account of the giant, made 
l»v the Indian Cential Cotton 



1 

Committee 


Advanees not heainiR inteicst — 

Advames Jteiiavahio 

1 

; 2r),h7,()00 

J)epo«,it aeioiint of giant made by 
the Im penal Council ot Agri- 


Permanent Advames 

Aeeount vvitli Foreign (josern 
ments 

Aeeount rtitli the (ioveiiimeni 
of Dm ni.i 

Aeeount with the lleseivo lUnk 

Susju'nse - - 

3,000 

1 

j 

(lilt 111 al H ('seal eh 

De])Osit aeeount of grants fiom 
the (Viitial (Government for the 
development ot hand-loom Jn- 
diistiy 

Deymsit aeeount of grants from 
Siig.ir Excise Fund 

(Vnti.il Cotton Committi'e Ee- 
scan h Fund 

1,34,441 

1,23,900 

3,36,324 

j 14,000 

Suspense Account 

:>(»,ooo 

Advauc(‘s not hi'aniig int('re.st — 

i 

CJieques and Dills ^ 


Advances Hej>ayable 

27,83,000 

Departmental and simil.u Ai-i 


PermaiK'nl Advaiieivs 

5,000 

counts 1 

Cnil Depaitment.il JJalames j 

* .S3, 000 

Aeeount with Foreign (Tovern- 
ments 

Miscellaneous— { 

1 


Aeiount with the (Government of 
Durma 


(Jovcrninenl Aeiount. j 

2 03.000 

Aeeount with tlie E('serve Bank 


■J’ot a 1 [ 


Susjieiihi' — 


LOANS AND ADVANCES [ 


SiisjM'Use Aeeount 

Checjues and Dills 

53,000 

DV PKON'INCIAL 
OOAEDNMENT. 

Loans to Maniapnlitirs, Etc i 


Departmental and similar Ae- 
eoimts — 

Civil Depart.mental Balanees 

85,000 

Loans to Munii’ipalities . | 

0 04,000 

Miscellaneous — 


Loans to District and otiu'i Local | 
Fund Committei's . ] 

10.000 

(Gov einmeiit Account 

Total 

4,26,800 

7,77,62,052 

Carried over . j 


earned over . 
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HudRet 


Budget 

Heads of revenue. 

Estimates, 

J 037-38. 

Heads of Expendituek. 

Estimates, 

1937-38. 

BfoukW forward . . 

Rs. 

Brought forwaid 

Rs. 

to Muninpahtifs, etc-- 




oontd 

Loans to landholders and other 


LOA.NS AND ADVANCES 
nV HROVINCIAL 


notabilities 

‘J, 37, 000 

(lOVERNMENT. 


AdAanees to Tultivators 

25,00,000 

Loans to M urn ei polities, Etc- 


Afhanees under Speeial Laws 
X'mied Piovinees Kncnni bored 

J 0,000 

Loans to Municipalities 

Loans to District and othei Ijocal 

16 85,000 

Estates Act bonds 

60,000 

Eund ('omniittees 

3,15,000 

31isepllan<‘on,s Loan.s and \d\anees 

2,11,000 

Loans to landholders and othei 
notabilitii's 


JjOan'^ to (hivcruinevt Scu'ovls 






Advances to fiultivators 

21 00.000 

House binlding ad^anees 

2,40.000 

Advances under Special Laws 
Tlniteil Hi 0 Vinces Encumhered 


Ad^aT'(*es for pin chase of 1110(01 
ears 

2,00,000 

E.states Act Bonds 

MisceUaneous Loans and Advances 

J ,00,00,000 

8,000 

Ad\fin(es for piirthasc of olbei 



eoine\ances 

h 000 

Loans to Oovernment.s t^errants 
House building advances 

1,70,000 

raasagc advances 

2,300 

Ad\anees foi jairchase ot mot 01 
cars 

2,25,000 

Othei ad^ances 






Advames toi pin chase of other 



— 

com ances 

10,000 

'Lot a I 







Passage advances 

4,000 

Jinyuttanccs 


Other advances 

1,500 

Heimttauces uithin India— 

Loeal Uemittanecb and Adjust- 


'Total 

/iVaid/amvs 

1,45,18,500 

ments - 




r Heinittanees 

Other Loeal EemittaTues and 
Adiustments — 

Itemittanees by Hills 


RejnJtlance.s witlnn India- - 
lioeal Remittances and AdjU'^t- 
inents- 

P W. Itemittaiices 

Other Loial Remittances and 


Adiustiim account t)etween the 
(’entral and ProMiKial (bnein- 
inents 

]nter-]’io\ ineial , Suspense Account 


Adjustments 

Remittances liy Bills 

Adjusting account hetvvei'U the 
Cential and Piovimial (Jovern 
meiits 

Inter-l’iovmcial Susiicnse Ai i ouni 


Total 

Total, Debt and l>ei)Osit Heads 


Total 


Etc. 

10 00,60 002 

'Total, Debt and Dei>osit ilcads, 
Etc 


lichprvc Deposit, 

' 

0,88,52,270 

Reser\p Hank Hejio.sit 


Reserve J)eV0,sif. 


— 

Reseive Lank l)ej>osits 


'J'otaJ Receipls 

23,53,76,316 

Total Disbursements 

23,72,90,178 

Opening Halanee . . 

♦75,12,361 

Closing Balance 

55,08,499 

(irand 'Total .. 

21,28,88,677 

Orand 'total 

24,28,88,6 77 

— _ 

1 



* Includinj!: Rs 5ri lakhs tak^n in the form oi cash in tieasurics and ciedit with the Reserve 
Bank from our decentralized deposits. 
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Administration. 


Gowerwor.— His Excellency Sir Harry Haig, 
K o.s I., o.i.E , I 0 . 8 . 

Staff OF HIS IOxcellenoy the Governor. 
Secretary to the Governor — T. C. Donaldson, 
M 0 ., I.o.s. 

Military Secutary — Major D. A. Dictt, MG. 
e.g.m. 

Aiden-de-Vamp. — CJapt H. Caultcild; C'apt 
li. W. lilllklS. 

Honorary European Aides-de-Camp • 

I.t.-(’ol C. F. Ball, V 1)., Vacant , 1 1 -Gol. J. 
1>. Westwood. 

Honorary Indian Aidca de Camp : 

Subedar Major and Honoiarv Gnptiiin Diiiim 
Singh I'hanhan, Sardar Bahadur ; Hisaldar 
Major and Honorary (!aj)tain Amir Muham- 
mad Khan, Saidar Bahadin, l T> 8 M ; 
Subedar Maior and Honorary Gaptajn Dan 
Singh liOma, 1 0 M , Sardar lijiliadui , 
Snbedar MaJoj Nazir Khan. 

Head Assmtant, Military Secretary's Office — V 
W. Jones. 

Superintendent, Office of Sccietary to the Governor, 
— D. E. Jahans. 


Coitnoil op Ministers. 

The Hon’ble i’andd Go\ind Ballahh Pant, 
B.A . LL.n . Pirmiei Minihter ol Home 
Affairs A Finance. (Appointed .iul> 17, 1{)J7) 


The Hon’ble Mr Bad Ahmad Qidwai, Minister 
of Revenue and Jails. (Appointed July 17, 
1937). 

The Hon’lde Dr. Kailash Nath Katju.MA., 
Lii !>., Minister of Justice, Development, 
Agrieulture and Vetciinarv. (Appointed July 
17, 1937) 

iThe Hon’ble Mrs Vijava Lukshmi Pandit, 

i Ministei of Local Sell Governmont & Health. 

I (Appointed . I uiy 1 7, 1937). 

'riie Hon’ble Mi. Sampuinanand R. so., Minister 

I of Education 

The Hon’ble Haflz Muhammad Ibrahim, n.A , 
RT-.IL, Minister ol Communications and 
Jiiigation (Appointed Jiih 28, 1937). 

1)1 Nai.i\an J’rasad Asthana, M LL.D , 
Ad\oeate-(!eneiaI. (Appointed July 31, 
1937). 

U P. PuRiJC Service Commission. 

Chairman. 

Sii Digby Livingstone Diakc-Brocknmn, BA., 
Kt , c.s.i , 0 1 E. 

Members 

Man Singh, BA, o.B E , lUu Bahadur; S. 
Abu Muhammad, M.A., Khan Bahadur. 

Secretary. 

It'll Sahib Pandit Mahcslia Nand Qhildyal, B A , 
Allahabad, Apiil -6, 1937. 

Superintendent. 

Goiakh Piasad Sinha, B.A., Allahabad, April 
J937 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 


SECEETAIIIES. 


C. W. Gwynne, r s i ,0 i E , 0 B E , i.c b 
A. C. Turner, M b E , I.o.s. 

A. A. Waugh, I o.s. 

S. P. Shah, I 0.8 

Kal Bahadur Pliul Chand Mogha, B A , 
LL.B 


Chief Sccictarv'. 

Finance Scdctaiy 

Revenue Sceietniy. (Granti d h-ave ) 
Sceietarv, Local Self-Government and 
Judieial Seerctaiy. (Offg.) 


Public Health. 


P. M. Kharegat, r i.e , i 0 s. 
Wajahat lliiBsaln, I.O.S. 


.. Sceietary, Tndustiie.‘-and FMueation. 

.. S^eiotan,r W.I).(B.&R )&(I B) 
DEPUTY SECRETARIES. 


S. H. Zaheer, I r S. .. . .. Geneial Braneb. 

J. Johnston, l.O s. ,. .. Revenue Branch ('rcinpv.). 

J. B. Langford, 1.0 s. .. .. .. Revenue Branch (Tempy ). 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Siiiaj Dm Bajpai, Finance Branch. 

B.sc. , LL B. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Miislitaq Local Self-Government and Public Health Branch. 
Ali Khan, b.a. (Tempy ). 

Ratan Lai, B.A., Lii B (Ex-offlcio) .. Judicial Bi am h (Offg.) 

Bhagwan Sahay, I.O.S. . .. . liidustriefe Braiicli. (Tempy) 

R. 8. Woir, M-A., B.Se., i.e.s. (Ex-offlelo). Education Branch. 
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UNDER SECRETARY. 

J.C. Powell Price, M. A. , 1.12 s. (Ex-offlcio). Education Branch. 

].AW OEFK'ERS TO (JOVERNMENT. 

Ral Biihadiir Pliiil Chaiid Mogha, D.A., Legal Remembrancer, in addition to his duticfi as Judicial 
LL.ii. Seerctiuy. (Oftg ). 

Ratan Lal,B A , LLli Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex-officio Deputy 

Secretary, Judicial Biaiub. (Offg ) 


K, B. Bhatia, i 0 s. 

G A ITaig, I o.s. 

S. A T. Nafi\i, i c S. 

T. P. Bhalla, T P 
D P Miikerji 
Sitla Sahai, p A 
Abdul Roshbl 


OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY 

.. Finance Dfpaitmeni 
Ct neial Branch. 

Do 

Tfeadiiuaiter ot the CoveniTnent, I.mknow 
. Diiectoi of Public Informdiiui, U P. 

Depiilv Diiectoi of Piihhe Information, U.P. 
Do do. 


Lieutenant-Governors op the 
Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., o.c B. . . 


North- ; Sir Chas n. T. (’rosthwaite, K c s i. 
j Alan Cadell {OffirAattnq) 

* • I Sir Antony P MacDonnell, K c << I. {a) 


The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838,,. , , TnTmu.br. r n o t inm 

in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 1 ^ loiithc, k c s 1 . . . . 1 JOl 

Auckland). (a) AtlerwardH (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 

T. C Robertson 1840 Lieutenant-Governors of the Urited 


Tile Right Hon the Governor-General 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
EUeiiboiough), 

Sir G R. Clerk, K c.b 

James Tlioinson, Died at Bareilly 
A, W. Bcgbic, In charge . . 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra 
E. A. Reade, In charge 
Colonel n. Fraser, c B., Chief Commis- 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone 


1842 1 Provinces op Agra and Oudh. 

j Sir J. J. D La Touche, K.c s.l. . . .1 902 

' Sir J P TIewett, K (’ s 1 , r i e. . . 1 907 

LAS Porter, C.R I (Officiaimg) . 1912 

Sir J. S. Meston, K c s I .. .. . 1912 

1853 j Hareourt Butler, a c s 1 , (M r . . 1 918 

1857; Governors of the United Prc vinof^ 

1857 8ir Hareourt Butler, K r s.i , c 1 E. . . 1 921) 

Sir William Mams, K r.i.E . . . 1921 

1858 Samuel Perry O’Dorincll, K c 1 E , 

csi {Officiating) .. .. . 1920 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman, K r s l , c.l E 1928 

Died at Naini Tal 


1843 

1843 

1853 


R. Money, In charge 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond 

Sir William Muir, K.c.s.l. . . 

Sir John Strachey, K.c s.i. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., c.b. 


^^®^,Capt Nawab Mubammad Ahmad Said 
1 863 1 Khan of Chhatan, (ME, M ii E , 

18081 

j Sir Malcolm Hailey, 0 C « l., n c.i e, 

I Sir George Bancroft Lambert, K c s.l. . . 
j Sir Malcom Hailey, g c s 1 , G.c i k. 


Lieutenant-Governors of the nortb- 
Western Provinces and Chief cohuis- 

8IONER8 OF OUDH. 


Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa’id Khan of Chhatan, K e s l , K c I.E , 
M.ll E , LL.D. 


1928 

1923 
1 030 
1931 
193.3 


Sir George Couper, Bart., C.B., K.c.s l. . . 1877 j Malcolm Hailey, g c s.i . G C.i E. . . 1 93‘3 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K c B. . . 1882 j g-j. Graham Haig, K.c s.r., C.I.F., 1934 

Sii Auckland Colvin, K c M o., C.I.E . . 1887 ! (afternoon Dec. 6 ) 
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United Provinces Legislative Assembly. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Sjmiakkr. 

THK IfON’HLlC MK. PUKrSnoTrASlDAS TANItf)\, MA., LL n. 
Dkittv Spfakrr 

]MK. \B1)UL HiKKKM, M.A., LL 1?, 

Elected Members. 


Body, Association oi (’oiistituency 
lepicscntcd 

( 

Barcillv - vuin - Pilibhit - cum - Sliahjahuii|nii - 
cawi-Budauii cities 

Bahiuiiii disti let (South) (Ariihaiuiuaduii lural). 

Allaliabad distiict (Doalai) 

(’dwnpoic disti u:t (Nortli-East) (fSciicial i uial) 

Benui es city ... 

Gaihwal and Bijnor (Noith-Wcst) dis>tiicts 
(Muhamiuadan i uial) 

Univeisity 

Sahaianpui -cwm-Kaidwai -cwm-Dcliia I)un-CMw<- 
Muzattariiagai (itics 
Muttia-cawt-Ali^jaili-cum-llathias cities 

Fariukhabad-ca»a-Eta\vah-itO/t-Jhaiisi < ities 

Bahiaioh distiict(Noith) 

♦Agia city 

('awiipoH disliict (Noi til -East) 

♦Sahaiaiipui distiict (South-East) 

Ghazipiii and Baliia disti ids 
Lucknow diati ict . . 

Lucknow city 
♦Lucknow city 
Cawnpoic cit> 

♦Cawnpoif city 
Agra city 

Biilandshahi-c«Mi-Meerut-f am - Ha])Ui - cum - 
Khurja-cam-Nagiiia cities 
Allaliabad city 

♦Allahabad city 

M 0 r a d a b ad-cam-Amroha-ram-Sanibhal cum- 
Chandausi cities 

Fyzabad- c a m - B a h i a i c h -cwm-S 1 1 a p ii i 
cities. 

Jaunpui-cioii-M 1 1 z a p u i -cum - Ghazipiii-cwm- 
Gorakhpur cities 


Xaine 


The Ifoii’ble Pandit (toMiid Ballabh Pant, 
It A , LL B., Preiniei . 

The Hon’iilc Mr. Bali Ahmad Kidwai, Minister 
lor B,cvcnnc 

Tl eHoii’ldc 1)1 Kallas JSath Eatjn, M.A , LL D,, 
Minister foi I )(‘\ eloinncnt and .histici' 

The Hoii’ble Mis Vijaya Lakshini Pandit, 
Mmibtci loi Jyocal 8elt-Go\ernnierit. 

The Hoii’ldc Mi Sainiaii naiiand, B Sc., Munster 
for Iwhication 

The llon’ble Hafiz Mnhaniinad Tbiahiiii, B.A , 
LL.B., Minister tor Poinniunicatioiis 
1)1. S Husain Zah(‘ci , B.A , Ph J) , Pai liaiinentai y 
Secietai v to the Mmisti'i for lOdncation 
Ml. Ajit Piasad Jain, M A , LL B , Pailiainentary 
Si'cietaiy to the Ministci loi Kevenne 
AdiaiAa Jugal Kishorc ma (Oxon.), Pailia- 
lueiitaiv Secietary to the Miiiistei ioi Justice. 
Ml Atinaiam (3o\ind Khei, Pai liamentai v 
Secietai y to tlic Miiiistei foi Jaical Sell- 
Goveininent. 

Thakiii Hnlvuin Singh. B.A.,LL B , Pai haincntai y 
Secietai j to the Minister for lle\eiine. 

Ml. Kaiaii Singh Kane, it.A.,! c.li.A (Glasgow), 
Parhaineiitai y Si^cictaiy to the Minister toi 
Education. 

Pandit Vcnlvatcsh Naiav.tn Tivaiy, M A , 
P.II haincntai V Si'cictaiy to tlie Piciniei 
Ml. Bih.iii hal Chaudhii' Pai haincntai y Secie- 
t.ii V to the Ministci loi Justice 
Ml Mnhaininad Snleinan Ansari, MA, LL B , 
Parliainent.il y Sci'ictaiN to tlie Picinier 
Ml Goj)! Nath Snvastava, Pai haincntai y 
SccieLiis to the Ministci toi Besemie 
Ml (’handia Ithanii Gupta 
Ml Naiain Das. 

Dr. Jawaluu Lai Itohatgi. 

Bliagat Day.il J)a^ Ji 

Seth Aihal Singli, M i’., M.C.B. 

Pandit Py.iic J.al Shainia, M A , LL B 

The Hon’bie Mr. Puisliotamdas Tandoii, M A , 
LL B 

Ml Haii. 

Prolessor Ham Saian. 

Achai ya Narendi a Deva. 

Babu Bindhyaba''ini J’lasad Verrna. B A LL B , 
Advocate and Chan man. Municipal Board, 
Goiakhinn 


♦ Scheduled Castes 




J)oIiru Dun distiict . 

'^aharanpnr ict (South- East ) 

Saharaiijmr distiict (North-Wrst) 
Muzaflainat^ai distiict (East) 
Muzallaiiiagai distuct (West) 

Moeiut distiu’t (Soiith-We^t) 

Mcciut district (Noi tli) 

Me<*i ut (listi i( t ( East) 
lhilandsl)alir district ( Noitli) 
Ihilaudslialij district ( East) 

Jhilandsliuhi distiict (South-Weu) 
Itiil.iiui^fialn dl‘^tM^t (Soutli-Wc-t) 
Mi^Uiili (list 1 n*t (West) 

Aliwih distiut ( East) 

Ali^-'aih disliu t(('cnti<') 

Mutt I a distiul (WcM) 

Aluttiu ( East) and Elah (\V<'st) distiu t^ 

Aina dist.TUt (Noi th-Ea>t) 

* \Km disti u 1 (Noitli IC.ist) 

Vina distiu t (South West) 

Maiupiiu distiK t (Noi th-lvist) 

Alainjiuii distiict (Noitli- Ea^t) 

.Maiu})ui 1 (list IK t (South-Wc^t) 

Etah distiict (Noith) 

Elah d isti i( t ( Sold h) 

Ihjiuu ilistiut (Wc'-.t) 

Ihjiiot disti K‘t ( East) 

AJoi adal»ad disti ict (East) 

Mtcradahad distiict (Wi'st) 

It.iicilly disti ut (South-West) 

J'.ai*ill> distiict (Noith- East) 

Sliahjahan])ui distiict (East) 
shalijahaiij)ur distiict (We^t) 

Jtridaun distiict (East) 

Lhidaun distiict (East) 
lUidaun distiict (West) 

Eilihliit distiict (South) 

IMIihhit district (North) 

Farrukhabad distiict (North) 
Faiiukhabad district (Mouth) 

Idavvali distiict (West) 

Etawah disti ict (East) 

Eawn])orc disti ict (South) 


4 d 


Pandit Mahabn Tyagi. 

1 Thakiii Phool SiiiKh, B \ , LL.n., Vakil, 
j Chaiidhii Manjlat Sinf^h. Vakil 
I Babu Kesha V (Jupta, ]i A , LL ii , \ akil 
Siiniati Sat\a\ati Devi (Snatika) 

Mr ( 'haran Miiiiih . M A K Sc , ll k 
E haudhii Khu^-lii Ram, ii A LL.B 
Cliaiidhri Kashin aiisli N.iiavan Sinuh 
Chaiidhri Vijc\]ial Simih 
I Mi Biij Behan Lai, Advocate 
Thakiii Maiiak Siiitjh. u A , LL u , \dvocate. 
('haudtiry Blum Sen 
Thakiir Todar Siiiiih 'I'omai 
Ml JvvaU J*rasad Jiuyasii. 

Thakur MalUian SiiiRh B»hal, ii A , i l u A akil 
Brolessor Krishna (‘haiidia, K 

Chaudhri Shiva JMaip?,al Siniih. k.a . LL h 
Advoi ate 

Ml Karri Chand Paliwul. 

1)1 Manik (’hand .Tatav Vii 

l*t Jagdii Prasad Kawat, n sc , ll k 

Bandit Jiva lad 

(’haiidhri Mijaji Lai 

(’haiidhii Biieslivvai Siiigh, LA , B L 

Mi Babu Kain Veiimi, Blead(*i. 

Shriinati Vidyavati llathoic. 

Kiinwar Shamsher Jang uha^ Kr Chaiat Mingh. 
('haiidhii Khub Singh. 

Ml i>au Dayal Khanna. 

Bandit Shankai J)utt Shaima 
Thakui Biifhivi Kaj Siiigh 

Bandit Dvvaika Biasad, use, LL li , (’hairiuan 
Distiut Boaid. 

I‘andit l)e(» Nai avail Bdiaitiva 
Thakui Sadho Singh, h A , Ijandhohier 
KiiiiM'ar llukiim Singh llathor 
Mr Lakliaii J)ass Jat 
(Jhaudhri Badan Singh, Jiandholder. 

Thakur JRiagw^an Singh, B a 
Bandit llanieshwar 1 )av al 
Mrs Unia Nehru 
Ml Balwant Singh 
: (’haudhri Buddhu Singh. 

1 Balm Jfoti Lai Agiavval M A . ll B 
1 Balm Bam Saiup (Ju])1a, M A 


* Scheduled Castes 
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Body, Association or (Jonstltuencv 
icfirosented 


C'awnpore distiict (West) . 

Fatelipnr district (lOast) 

Fatclipiir distiict (West) . 

A]]a)ia)>ad district (Janiiinafiai ) 
Allahaltad district, (riaii^iipai ) 

.Thansi di^ti i< t (Soiitli) 

Jliansi distiict (Noitli) 

.lalaun distiict 
♦Jalaun distiict 
Hamirpur disti ict 
Banda distiict (Noitli) 

JJanda district (Soiitli) 

Benares (list 1 let (\\'est) 

Benaies distiict (East) 

Mirzapui distiut (Noitli) ((ti'iicial niial) 
Miizapur (list ru t (Noitli) 

Miizajiiii distiict (South) 

JauTi pur distiict (East) 

Jaunpiir distiict (West) 

(Biazipiii disti ict. ( East) 

(rhazipiii disti i(t (We 
Ballia district (Soiitli) 

Ballia distiict (Noitli) 

Oorakhpiii district (Soutli-West) 
Goiaklipni distiict (South-East) 
Goraklipur distiict (West) 

Oorakhpui distiict ((Vntie) 

(Joiaklipiii distiict. (Nortli) 

Goiakhiiui district (Noith) 

♦Goiakhpiir district (North-East) 

Basti distiict (Soutli-East) 

Basti distiict (Noitli-East) 

Basti district (Soutli) 

♦Basti distiict (Soutli) 

Basti district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 

Azamgarh district (South) 

Azamgarh district (North-East) . 

Naini Tal district 
Almora district 


T>r. Mural 1 Lnl, m u 
M r naiihligojtal. Advocate 
J*andit Siieo J)ayal Epadli>a. 

Ml. B S. Pandit. Bai-at-l.aw, 

i\lj Lai P>ahadui Shastji 

Pandit B V\ l>]iuli‘kai , M A., LL n , VakiJ 

Pandit Bhagwat Naiayan Bliaigiiwa, n a , 
PiiMdei 

i'andit Maiini Lai I’andcy, n k , ll.h , Advocate 
Phaiidhii Lotan, (Jonliactor 
Dnvan Sliatiiiglian Siiigli 

Thakiii Jvesiiava C.'liandiu Singii ( 'iiciudhi 1, 
M.Sc., LL IL, Advo(;jite 

Thakiirllai Piasad Singh, IMeader 

Pandit Yajna Naiayan r|)adh>a\ii. M a , L.T , 
J,L n., Ivavya Tilth. 

Pandit Ivainalapati Ti'wari 

Maiiaiaj Kiiinai Sii Vijava, Kt , of \ izianagiam 

Bahii Vishwanatli Pias.-iii 

llaja Shaida Maiiesli Piasad Singli Sluih. 

Piolessoi Biihal Siiigli, 1 ! A. 

Ihindit Kesliava l)c\a Malaviva, M Sc 
Ml. Paiasiaiii Bai. 

Pandit Jiidiadeo 1 'ii))at)ii 

Tliakiii Badlia Mohan Siiigli. 1? S( , ll n , Vakil 

Thai 111 Siiiya Naiayan Singh, Itais and Zamm- 
dai 

Thakui Slnhasan Singh, MA , LL B >’akil. 
Pundit Moltaii ijal (iautain. 

Mr ihswanatli Muklierji, L M s. 

Tliakiii Piayag Dliwaj Singh, B A , LL B. 
Piolessor Slnbban Lai Saksena, M A. 

Ml ihirnamasi 

Pandit llam l>hai 1 Pande. 

Mr Kaslii Prasad llai. 

I’andit Jlain Kuniai Sliastn. 

Pandit Situ Uaiii Siiukla 
Mr Hamath Prasad. 

Pandit Bam (’liaritia Pande 

Mr Sita Bam Aslit liana, 11 a , ll b , I’lcader. 

Mr. Oajadhai Piasad. 

Pandit Badha Kant Malaviya. 

Pandit Algu Bai Sliastn. 

R unwar Anaiid Singh of Rashipur. 

Pandit Har Govlnd Pant, b.a., ll b., Advocate. 


♦ Scheduled Castes, 
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Name. 


Jiody, Association or Constituency 
1 cprescnteii 

*Almora district 

Garh\\ al disti ict ( SouUi- lOast ) ... 

Garhwal district (North -Wcbt) .. 

T’nao district (West) 

Viiao district (East) 

Tnao district (Soutli) 

llac ]iaicli district (Noitli-E«ist).. 

* Kac Harcli district ( North-East). 

Kac liarcli distiict (South-West), 
ilardoi district (North-\\ cst) 
ilardoi (list net (Soiitli-East). 

Jiardoi district (Centre) 

Sitapur distiict (North-West) 

Sitapur dislrut (Nortli-Wcst) 

Sitapur distiut (Kast) (General rmal) 

Sitapur distriet (South) 

Khcri district ( Soutli'\A est) 

Mien district (North-East) 

F yzahad d 1 st net ( W cst ) 

E^ZJihad district (East) 

*Fj7,a[)a(l distnet ( East) 

Sultan pur district (East ) 

Sultanpui district (West) 

Sultanpur district (tJentre) 
liahraieh district (South) 

Gond.i di.strict ( West) . . . . 

Gouda district (Soutii) 

Gouda district (North-East ) .... 

*Gonda district (North-East) 

I’artaliparh district (West) 

Paitahparh district (East) 

Bara Itanki district (South) 

Bara Banki district (North) 

*Bcua Jianki district (North) 

.Meerut - cum - llapur - cum - Bvilandshahr - cum- 
Ehutjci- cum-Namna citR»;. 
i >ehra I ) ii n -c u m -B ai d war -cn m- Sah ar an pur -cum 
Muzaffarnapar cities 

.Moradabad-cMm-Amroha-cM/m-( 'handausi cities 
Bareilly -cum- I’llihhit cities 
t>udaun-cHm-Shahjahanpur-c«m-SambhaI cities 
AKra-rum-Parrukhabad-cwm-Etawali cities 


Mr. Bain Prasad Tanita, ii.A., LL.V., Vakil and 
Municipal Coniinissioner 
Thakur Jagmohan Singh Negi, B a., ll.b. 

Pandit Aniisiiya Prasad Bahuguna, B.sc., ll.b.. 
Advocate. 

Pandit Vishwanibhar Dayal Tripathi, M.A , 
LL B., Vakil. 

Pandit Jata Shankar Shukla. 

L.al Surendra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 

Mrs. Shimitidevi Mittra, B A. 

Mr. Bhawaiii 

1‘andit Laksliini Sliankar Bajpai. 

Mr. Chheda l»'il Gupta, M.A. 
l‘aiidit Shanti Swarup. 

llai Sahib Thakur Bibhuti Singh, Special Magis- 
trate 

Pandit Shiva Itain Buvcdi, \ aid. 

Mr. Paragi Lai. 

B. Jagannath Prasad alxaa Jagan 
Thakur ladta Buksh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Pandit Banshi Dliar Misia, m A , ll B , Advocate. 

Kiinwar Khushwaijt Jlai abus Bhai>a Lai, M.A , 
BA. (Hons), LL.B., Advocate, Hai^ and 
Zannnd ir 

Shnmati Maharani Jagdamba T)evi of Ajodhya. 
Pandit Krislina Nath Eaul, Advocate. 

Mr. Paltu llarn. 

Thakur Kaiu Naresh Singh 

Raj Kumar Jang Bahadur Singh of Ainethi. 

Mr. Sunder Lai Gujita. 

Pandit Bhagwan Din Misra, Vaidya 
Mr. Lai Behan Tandou. 

Mr. I.shwar Saran. 

Kunvvar Kaghvendra Pratap Singh. 

Rai Sahib Han Prasad Tamta 
Pandit llarish Chandra Bajpai. 

I’andit Govind Malaviya. 

Mr. Krishnanand Nath Khare, B A., LL.B. 
Shriinati Rajmata Parbati Kuuwari. 

Mr Chet Ram. 

Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan, b.a. (Cant.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Shaikh Ohalib Ra.sul, liaxs, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazant'ariillah, Contraitor 
and Landholder. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate. 

Maiilvi Karimul Raza Khan,M A . LL.B , Plcadci 
Khan Bahadur Mr Akhtar Add, M.A , ll b , 
Advocate, High Court and Government 
Pleader. 


• Scheduled Castes, 
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liocly, Absoriatinn or C'onsiituem'y 
lepriw'iit ed 


Aligarh-fMm-llaihras-ruw-Muttra oitics 


Name 


Captain Ifaji iNawal* llaliadiir Muhammad 
Abdus-Saini Khan. Khaji Haliadur 


Cawnporc city 
AHahaliad -rJon-Jhansi cities 
Benarcs-ram-Mirzapiir cities 

(niazi]»ur-raw-Jaiinj)ur-<'awi-(joiakhjMir i itics 
Lucknow city 

F\/a]»ad-r^oa-Sit,ipur-cMm-B.iliiat(h citn's 
liehra Dun and Saharanpur (East) di‘'tiicts 
Saiiaranpur distiict (Ntirtli) 

Saharanpur diatiict (Soutli-West) 

Muzatfarna^ar distiict ( liast) 

Muzaflarna^ar distrn t (West) 

Meerut district (Last) 

Meerut disti let (West) 

Bulandshahr district (East) 

■Bulandshahr district (West) ( Midianiiuadan 
ruial) 

Aliparh distiict 
Muttra and A«ra districts 

Mainpiiri and Ktah districts 

.Vani Tal, Alinora and Biicillv ( Noith )di>tricts 

Bareill\ distiict (Last, Sontli and Wcbt) 

Bijiinr distiict (South- Last) 

Moradahad distint (North-West) 

Moradaliad district (North- East) 

Moradahad distrut (South-East) 

Ihidaiin district (West) 
ihidaiin district (Last) 

Shah jahan pur district 
Pilihhit district 

Eairiikliahad distrn t 
Ktawali and Cawnjiore district^- 
J’ateiipur and Danda di'«trn t^ 

Aliali 'lud district (South-M"cst) ( Miihaniinndan 
lural). 

Jhansi, .Lilaun and H iinirpui distrn ts 


Dr Ahdus Sainad, HA. m h. 

Mr Zahur Ahmad, Bai nster-.it-Law’ 

Ml Muhamined Lkiain Khan, JJeiuh Mapis- 
tiate 

S. M llizwan Allah, H.so. . ll H , Ad\ocate 

Chaudliri Khfili(|-nz-/ainan. H A . l-n H , Ad\ocate 
an<l Chau man, ]Munn‘i[>al Board. 

Mr Muhammad Wasim, Baiiistci-at-Jjaw 
Qa/i Ahdul Wall. 

Maiihi Mnnfait All Sahih. Advocate 

Klnui Ihihadnr Shaikh Muhammad Zialul Iraq, 
SpecKil Maoist late 

Sahihzada Saved Hasan Mi Khan J!iih'> 

Nawahzada Muhammad Liaipiat \li Khan, M A, 
(Dxon ). Bairister-at-Law 
Ml Tahii Husain, H sc , i.i. n 

Captain Nawali Muhammad Jauislu'd All Khan, 
M H K 

Mr Muhammad Shaukat Ah Khan 

Navah Dr Sir IMnhammad Ahmad Sa'id Khan, 
K c s 1 , K c I i M H I', , Ll, I) ot (’hhat.ui 
Khan ]tahadur Haji Muhammad Dhaidui 
Itahman Khan 

Khan Bahadur Badiuddin o H L Jlonoiaiv 
Alaidstiati' 

Mr Mohamed dan Khan 

Khan Baliadiii Sheikh K hahl-ud-dm Ahmad 
Special Magistate. 

Khan ]tahadnr Muhammad Jtaza Khan 
Chaiidhri Islam 1 ll.ih Klian, H sc KV/n 
Ml Akhtai Hasan Khan 

Chaudhrv Jatai Hasan Khan, n st (Hoii"^ ), Ll, H 

Maulana Muh.immad Ismail 

Sh Zamul Ahedm Honorarv Assistant Colleetni 

Khan Bahadur .Mauhi Muhammad La-'ih-ud dm, 
H.A. 

Khan Jtahadur -Mr Muhammad Eazl-ui-Bahman 
Khan, H.a . ll H , Advocate 
Klian Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad tmtia/, 
Ahmad 

Khan Bahadur laeutenant M Sultan Al.iiu Klian 
.Mr. N’alisul Hasan vi \ j,l it Ailv(»catc. 

Mr .MahnuKi Husain Khan, It A , ll h., A akil 

Nan ah Sir Muhammad A'usuf, kt , Bairistei- 
at-Lavv 

Mr Bafl-iid-din Ahmad Ban istei-.it -Law. 


Jauiipur and Allahabad (Noith-Jaist) distiicts 
Benares and Miiz.iiuir districts 
Gorakhpur district (\V est) 

Gorakhpur district (East) 

Basil district (AVeat) 


Khan Sahd) Maulvi Muhammad llas.m 
Mr Muhammad Ath.ir, H A ll h Vakil. 

, Mr Aluhammad E.uoo(( vi sc 
' Mr. Zahirul Jlasnain Lari M a. Advocate 
Qa/i Muhammad Add Abbasi, ii A , ll h , Vakil 
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Hodv 4‘^soclatl<m or Constitiicnry 
repi 


Nam<* 


Basil district ( South-East) 

Basil district (North-East) 
Azarnirarh district (Wivst) 

Az.inif'arh distnc t ( Kast ) 

hiiiknow and Viiao distruts 
rural) 

Bac Harcli district 
Sitapur distric I 

H.irdoi district 

Ehcri district 

Kjzaliad (list rut 

(Jonda district (South-\N cst > 

tJonda district (North-l'-iast ) 


Mr. Alwiul Hakeem, M A., LL it., Acivocate 
■ Mr Muhammad Tsa(i Khan, M. A ,ll n .Advocate. 


1 

I 


{ Muli.inimadan i 


Maiilvi Ahmad Khan “ Sohail,” ma, 

LI. K , 4 d\()cato 

Shaikh /iuhiiuddm l''aruki. Barrist(‘r-at-]jaw 
Kaja San id Alimad All Khan A hi, <’.lt k. 


I Chaiidhri n>dcr Husciii, M.A., LL.H, (Oxon), 
ll.ir-at-La^\ 

I Mr. Miibasliir tliisain Kld^^al, M.A , Bar-at- J^a^^ , 
I 1 'alti<|dar. 

I S.inid Aiza/. Basiil, 'I'alinidar 


' Kaja Sjed Sajid Husain 


Kaj.i Sved Mohammad Mahdi of ihrinir 


Mir/.a Mahmud lU'ir. n a , i.i. n , Ad\ocatc. 


Ml. (ihiilam Hasan, Advotati' 


h.ihraich distiict (North) 

Sultanpiir distrn t 
I’.irt'ilinaili district 

I'.ar.i Itanki district 

Benarc-N c it> 

M cc-riit distric t (Noitli) 

V \ /ah.id distric t (Wc'st) 
huckiiou cits 

Moi.idatiad clistiict ( N oi t h- I'List) 

The t^nitecl I’lovi net's An}(lt)-Indian t'oiisti 

tuenc V. 

I he ( lilted ProNincc's j.uiopcan ( 'on ditucnc > j 

I lie t lilted JhoMiiecs Indian Cliristian ( on- J 
stltUeiKN "I 


Baj.i S\c'd Muhammad Sa’.idat All Khan of 
Nan para, 

Kaja Muhaniniad Viiniad 4Ii Khan 

' Khan Bahadur Sliaikh Said Kddin Alimad, It \ 
j LI. It , \ch oeat'C 

Kaja Sii Mohammad Kj/.a R.isul Khan, K.r.T i , 
' Kt , t’.s I 

Hi Bol.ir 'riiuimamm.i, F u c h i 
shrimati I'raKash \ati Sud 
.siimati laikshmi Hec i 
Be jrnni Hahibullah 

Bejruin Sli.ihid Husain, Municip.il ( ornmissionci 
I Mr II . (I. Walford.Biriistei-at Law. 


I Mi hesmond ^ ounj;, M c 
' ( ajdain S K Kococ k, m c 

! Kunccai Sir Maharaj Smtili, Kt ,c I i 
■ Ml S (’ ('hattcTji 


I ppei indi.i i hainlx r ol ( oinincrc t 
the t pp(M India I'lnunbci of ( 'oniiiieicc 


Dr Sir .Iwala Bra.s.id SInasta^a, Kt , v 'tc , 
l) Litt , A M.s T 
Mr Kclward M .Soutc r, c r i 


The I lilted ProMiiees » ti.inibcM ot ('«)minei(» I.ala Badaiiijiat Sinnhani.i 
and the Meichants’ ( liainbc i ol the t niUcI 


ProMiicc's 

I he Biitish Indmi A-^soiiation of Oudb 


Ihi' Acia I’lOMiiie /amiinlars’ Association,, 
Allahattad 

I lade I 111011 Constituent V 


I Jiai Bahadui laila Braj* Naraian lahnjdar 
, I Miaikli Muhammad Habibiillah, Cl H T ,Talucjdar 
Ka)a Jajiannath Bakhsh sinjili, ralmidai 
Kaja Bishc'slntai Da>al Se th K sc , i c' B , 
I'alucidar 

Maior Kaja Durj^a N a r .i v a ii hinffh of 
'I II \\a 

Jtai (ioMiid Chanclia M A 
Bandit Kaja Kam Sh.istn 


1 awTij.ore Tndustiial Factoiv Latiour Con- Bandit .Mil ij Brasad Av asthi 
St I tuenc c I 

Industrial J-actorA Laboiii in laicknow, Aligaili, Mr B. K Mukerjec' 
and Allahabad j 
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viicknow and Cnao districts (Ceneral Rural) 
iitapur district ((Jeneial Rural) 
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and Jalaun distncts (Muhainnuidan Rural) 
Bijtioi, Moradabad, Bareill\ and (iaihwal 
distiicts (Muliaininadan Ruial) 
budaiin, Shalijaiianpiir, I’llibliit, Naini Tal and 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or lund of the five rivers, Is so 
Cilled from the five rivers by which It Is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Kavl. 
Beas and Sutlej. Tosjether with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
0 / Jammu and Kashmir which he to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of S»nd 
and llajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to Ortober 11)12, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 13fl,330 
square miles and a population at tlie Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,7r)0 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Balucliis), that 1“^ to say, about one- 
thlrtee^iih of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. Ibit tiie huination of a sepa- 
rate province of Dellil reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square] 
miles and 380,000 souls, resjuvtively. Tiie total ; 
popiibition (it the Province in 1031, including 
the lialoch trilics on tlie liorder of the Dehra] 
Ghazl Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910.005 were In the Indian States 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman liange in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Itange 
lorms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalll mountain system traverse 
the extreme soutli-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tiaet inclu(*es an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. Tlie Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hillr and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs tlie narrow sub-montane 
tiact. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
home 36,000 square miles with a population 
of ]0( millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
IS everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
art a the margin Is so slight that, except where 
irrigutioii is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
lamiiic. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
citK's of Lahore aijd Amritsar, and the popula- 


tion in comparison with the western J’unjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59.000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
tail In this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
Is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating Hoods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tiarfs find their seeiirity against 
famine, for there culLlvation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity ot gra^a. So 
little rain is Biiflicient, and absolute* drought 
occurs BO seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace ilie great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, we^ltliy and populous por- 
tions of tlie province Multan and Lyailpur 
are the largest towns in tiie western area. 
Owing to its geogrnpliical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untllled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes ot 
both heat and cold than any other portion ol 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, 18 Bcorchlngly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were forrneily 
in the Political charge of the Jhinjab iJoverij- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
Important States, including Patiala, Baliawalpur, 
Jliid and Nahha, wore formed into .1 separate 
“Punjab States Agcuc\’’ iiiuler tlie coiitio) 
of the Agent to the (lovernor-General, Puiiiah 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab (lovf'rnmeut wcie the Simla 
, Hill States, for which the Deputy Coninilssioner 
of Simla was Political Otliccr, and tlirce small 
States in the Ainhala Divi«ion, Kalsia, Pataiid 
and Diijana, which were supervised hv the 
Coininissioner of Arai>ala. From 1 st ()< toliei 1 936 
witli the tonnation of a nt'W Political Agenev at 
Simliall these St.ite^ liu\e Itecn tr.iiiBleired to 
the Punjab States \gency 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering maily five 
millions, are tlie most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided bctwi'cn the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The 
majority of them are Mahomedaiis by leligion 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
SikbB. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
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liaii Arniy. Ju fact all the agricultural 
BSPS of tile Punjab, except lu the south- 
stern districts, made a magnificent response 
the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
^ province’s contribution oi upwards of 

3.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
jaks for itself. The Gu jars are an important 
ncultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
the eastern half of the province and in the 
tieme north-west. In organisation they 
>sclv resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 

1.0 that tribe. There are many minor agrl- 
Itural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
rahmans, Sayads and Kure.shis), most of 
lom are landholder s, the trading cjistes of 
e Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
ading castes of the Mahomeduus (Khojas, 
irachas and Khakhas). and the numerous 
tisan and menial castes. There are also 
igrant and criminal tribes, and foreign cle- 
ents in the population are represeid-ed by the 
ilucbis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
stricts in the west, who number about 
lit a million and maintain their tribaJ 
stem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
lanwalV districts. Pathans are also found 
attered all over the province engaged In horse- 
ealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
lement is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun- 
abi, which is spoken by more than half the 
)opulatioii. Western Punjabi may be classed 
IS a separat*" language, sometimes calle/d 
Lahndl, and is spoken In the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
2 rn Hindi, which includes Hmdustanl and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts ; and Bajasthaui, the language of 
Kajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
I’lbcto-Burman languages are used by small 
:icctions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the mam means of sub- 
sistence to fi5*5 per cent, of the population. It 
IS essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
lUstricts is Govcrnme^it property, the remain- 
ing flve-sixths belonging to private owners, 
nnd a large part of the Government land Is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Ghenab Canal irrigates 

1.945.000 acres of wliat was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jbelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,010,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,302,000 acics more 
has been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsmted to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
0,0()0 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
IS the rnost important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
Is gram. Other important staples are barley 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canaJ 
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colonics large areas of Amciican cotton aic grow n 
but in the other cotton -growing districts the 
t.hort staple indigenous varieties- are predoininaut. 
The country being prejiondeiantly agricultural, 
a considerable proiHirtion of the wealth of the 
jieopli; iio'' in Iivc-stock. Large jirofits are 
derived iiom the cattle and d.iiry trade.s and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Kangia 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
firoduction ot hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 

Industries. 

'J’he mineral wealth of tin* Punjab is small 
rock salt, saUjictre and limestone for road 
Iniddiiig being the most important f)rodiicts. 
There are some mnall coal mines in the .Jheliiin, 
ShaJijmr and Mi.anw'all distin ts. Gold washing 
IS carried on in most of the riveis not witliout 
remunerative resiiits. Iron and copjier ores are 
plcutifiil but the dltfienlty of carnage and the 
.ibsence of fuei liave liitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, fiie total number cl 
factories being only 802 tiie imijonly of which 
are cotton gumvng and pre^^aiug livctoncR. 

\ Hand loom weaving is one of the most impov- 
\ \.ant imlmltie'', VxAb as t« tie number 

of woikei-- engaged and Un* value ol ptoduets 
Blankets and w’oollen rugs are proclvu ed in consi- 
derable qaantitu s and the caipets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carind on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairly numcrouo Ivory 
carving is earned on extensively at Amritsar 
and L(‘iah and also in the J’atiala State. 
Mineral oil Is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Ilawalpmdi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Uassanabdal, 
There are three match factoru'S in tin' I'unjab, 
one pulp and pap<jr mill at Abilullaiini 
.ind one factory for the hydiogenation and 
refining of oiks at Lyallpur. 

Administration. 

Prior to the anieiidment of the Government 
of India Act m 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the Act of 1919 the ])ro\ince w\a8 raised 
to the status of a Govcrnor‘=>hip, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
m-Council being in charge of the llcserved 
Subjects and the Governor witli his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the intiodiic- 
tioii of pait II J of the Government of India 
Act, 19.15, this Executive Council h:is been 
substituted bv a (’onncil oT Minister^ 
and the I,,egislative Council by an enl.irged 
Legislative Assembly with wnlc powers ot 
leglslatnm and contiol The business of 
(Jovernrai'iit is cairicd on through the usual 
Secretariat which consisis of five Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, (3) Finance, 
and (4) Mcdnal and koc.il Guv ernnicrit 
Departments, (5) Electiiclty and Industries 
Deptts., two Deputy Sccrctaiics, two Under- 
secretaries, and two Assistant Secretaries In 1 lie 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
Engineers (Secietaries except in the case of 
Electricity Branch) one in the Buildings and 
Hoads Branch, one in the Electricity Branch 
and three in fche Irrigation Branch, while 
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the Legal llemombrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head o! the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of tlio liduoation Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
baia, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners— 29 in number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the live Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Pi isons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original ciimlnal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious oftences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. Tlic Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Cliief J'ustice and 
ten PuiHue Judges (either civilians or barristers), 
Subordinate to the High Court arc the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in nunilier) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and se.ssion division coinjinsing one or more 
distnel^s. In districts in wliu ii the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in lorce tlie De])ut> 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may xiuss sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of Distirct Boards, each exercising authorit> 
over a district; of Municiiiul, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exorcising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on Ihe land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and misceltaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Town, and Notified Area Com- 
mittees from octroi or terminal tax and othci 
forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat s\stem is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civi] and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 


the members ot practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested. In the case of Notified Area Com- 
mittees, however, all Members arc appointed. 

Police. 

The Police lorce is divided Into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector- General in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, liave brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maiutams sixteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males, twenty-oni' tiauilng classes, and combined 
I institutions for lemalcs, one hundred and 
twenty-six secondary schools for boys and 
girls and sixty-one centres for vocational training. 
Tile depaitment starte-d 2 Vernacular tiainmg 
classes tor wives of teaelieis. Apart from these 
institutions for general education, Government 
maintsiins eight fiigher grade professional insti- 
tutions, ri 2 ., tiic King Edward Medical College, 
de Montmorency (College of J>entistrv and Ve- 
terinary College at Lahore, the Agricultural 
College at Lyallpur, the Engineering College at 
Moghalpura, the Central 'rraining College. Lahore 
the Lady Maclagan Training College for women, 
liahore, and the (Jhclmsford Training College at 
Ghoragali, and two schools, viz.^ the Medical 
School ftt Amritsar and ilie Engineering School 
at Rasul. In addition tliere are thirty-six techni- 
cal and industrial scliools (thirty-two for males 
and lour for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in the charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
tlie work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hosjiitals, wlio is 
an otticer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an ofiloer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, who is at present an officer of 
the Provincial Medical Service of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. He also has a Lady Assistant 
who IS a senior Member of the Women’s Medical 
Service (Countess of Dufferin Fund). 
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Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health la controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who baa, work- 
InSJ under him, four Aasiatant Dircctora of 
Public Health, 37 District Medical CTiccra of 
Health, and twcntv-cif'ht District Sanitaiy 
inspectors. In addition there is apcimanent 
^tatf of 10 Siib-A'^aistant Health Olfhers and 
15 Sanitary Insj'ectora for assistance in crim- 
bating epidemic diseases. The ancillary services 
comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Tnstitiito which is In charge 
of tiie Assistant Director of Public! Healtli, 
Punjab (T('ehnical) Vaccination, assisted by » 
Superintendent and wliieh preji.ires sulhoient 
vaecane lymph to meet the ne(>ds not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and iieyond the coniines ot India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Kpideiniologist to Government 
wliere, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, resi arch work in matters bearing 
upon iuiblic liealth problems is carried out. 


(3) An Education Diircau, to which is 
attached a photograidicr and a draftsman. 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whoso duties comi)riso the 
chemical analysis of vater samples and food 
stuffs. 

(.">) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vnccine 
sera, etc. 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is responsible for the training ot health visitors 
The Principn], who is also Insjicetiess of 
Health Gcutres, su])er vises tiie inaternitv and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matte rs connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health woiks in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjai), who acts as teelmical 
adviser of tlie Ihiblic Health l>el>artment in 
engiiK'ering rnatti'rs. 'I’his officer and the 
Director of 1‘ublic Health are also thc' technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Hoard whos'' duty it 
is to examine and n port upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 
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A lealised surplus of Rs 23 lakhs, as against a budgeted deffeit of ]l« Id lakhs m in,‘{()-37, and 
also a small antieiiialed suiplus of Jls 1,72,000 tor H)37-3S weie annomu (sl by Mi Manohailal, 
tjie I’lnanee MiiiHti'r in Uis tliht Hudget luesented in June 1037 to tin* newlv eonstitute<l I’unjab 
Ii(‘gislative Assembly, Jteveniie receiyits loi H), 37-38 were expected to lx* IN Ki no. J0,()0() and tlie 
exjienditure IN 10,88,(57.000 The iiii])io\cinent diinng the past vear amounted to inoii' than 
JN 30 laKhs ovei the luidget liguies and covered seveial soiuei's ot luovimial K Viniie Unless 
cell am items of income show marked iinyiroveinent, the small surplus is like Iv to be ab, sol bed in 
1 ‘ertain additions to the bialget, diroctlv eonsiupient on th<‘ intiodudion ot tin' leloiuis Imome 
imdei land lev'enne suffered to tJie extent of IN 2,5 la Mis owing t o haiNl oi ms, ( \ eloiies, and uiiseasonal 
laiiis which had caused gieat damage to eroyis Desyiite tins, tJie piovi'-ion toi nation hiiilding 
deyiartnients has been ineieased by Rs 25 lakhs. A tarnjne reliet fund has In'en eonstitiitul and 
levisetl srak's of pay have come nito effect 


Heads of aocodnt. 


Budget 
Estimate, 
19 3 r- 38. 


I Budget 

Heads of account. ] Estimate, 
; 1937-38. 


Revenue Receipts. 

Principal Heads of Revenue. 

1 V — Taxes on Income 
VIT — Land Revenue (gross) 

Deduct — Revenue credit- 
ed to Irrigation. 

Total Land Revenue . . 


VIII — Excise 

IX — Stamps 

X — Forests 


(In Uiovsandsl 
of Rupees.) 


X I — R«gist ration 
XII- Receipts under Motor 
XII, ^V'chicles Taxation Acts. 
All I — Othei Tax and duties . . 

Total .. 



Irrigation. 

\ V 1 1 — Irrigation — Works for 
which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Direct Iteceifits 
Indirect credits (Land 
Revenue due to Irriga- 
tion). I 

Gloss amount .. 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 


Net XVII— Irrigation 
Receipts. 

XV II I — Irrigation — Works for | 

which no capital Ac- 
counts are keyit. 


(In thoumnds 
of Rupees.) 


4,08,2(5 

l.hO.Ol 


5,22,15 


.5,88,27 

-1,(59,97 


4,18,30 

1,.56 


4,19.s() 


Total . 
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1 

I’lldRet, 


Tlndtiet 

fH' Anr'oi'NT. 

I<Miinale, 

iri:Ai»'^ OF Anooi NT 

Lstiiiiate, 


1 '>:i7-:{.s 


15):i7-:tH. 


In thonsand*^ 


! n thov^andfi 


id l!ii/n'i\ ) 


Ilf ! In pees ) 

/)»'/// Sr’rri(r<t 


Xli-A- TJiitisfers tinin tlie 1*< N 


\X liitct<*sl. 

.T.bT 

<*iin“ llescj v(‘ Fund 


4I 


Tolal IleNeniie Piceeiids 

10,5)0 ;i‘) 

\\I - A(lTiinii',ti;i1ioji (if 




Jlisl.K <■ 


hhlramdinary ///*;»<? 


AX/7-J.j/N :jm<I 




S<‘tM('incri<s 


U- K\l/aojdm;n\ lle(n|(1 

:i:i,S2 

Will- lV»lu<* 

\X\\’I- Mis( I)<'|Ku<- 

:i 04 

— __ _ . 




Total lleNcMiie 

1 1 ,24 21 

'Fol-il 


PioNideiit/ Knuds .. 

1 l,S') 

/truefifriit Th'fuitintf’nf^ 


Ke/<»Neiies of loans and adN.incc^ 


\ \Vr — IvIjicilKin 

iDj:’. 



X \\ 11 

10,15 



X\\ 1'(.I>1(( Jlrjillli 

1 ,00 

DoroSTTS AND Al*\ WOKS. 


WIN -AlltK llltilir 

1 (>,5 1 



\ \ \ \ ii< 1 m ay 

\ \ \1- ('{» INC Cn'dit. . , 

171 

1 

K.inone lleliet Fnnd 


XNN ludii'-liics 

(j.5:i 

\|>pio])i lations lor lediietion 01 
.•Noidanee ol debt, -- 





T(*lnl 

50,00 

SinKnifX INind for P»oNn)ei,il 




boa ns 

7,‘)1 

('trt/ Woi/.'i and M t^celhnivoHs \ 


Otliei a|>])roi)nations 

1 25 :i') 

Pnhhc J ittjiKil'OHI’lds 


l)e}>je( i.ition IteseiNc Kninl loi 




(Son eminent, Ki esses 

1 54 

XXXJN- rn/lWofKs 

U<1,77 


) 

XL-~11chi|» 1 lioiii ]1 v<1m) 

‘12,5)7 

T)e|>osit of Local Funds 

1 22 s, ‘11 

IJf'lllK S( IH'IIIC-I 

CiNil Deposits 

' 2 ,'); no 

Ih’dtir! --W ui kiMJ'' I'lxpcnsi's 

- - IS, 5)0 

j lleNeniic |{,esei n e I’nnd 


Ncl-\L — IClcdjii 


Foad Dcn elopnient, I’nnd 

i ri.js 

Hclu'inc . . 

1 1 07 

Hese.neh Kiind , 

F<’onoinie de\ elopnnniD and 

' 1,1. i 

1 





.17 ^ 1 

iMipioxeiiK III ol llnial \ic,i 

i 


— 

Knnds 

' 21 

J\I iscrlhnirou.s. 


H.indlooni IndnsljN I’nnd 

r» 

XIJIT" fi Dni K.inntic 


Advances INiyable 

17 50 

KcIjcI Knud 

10,515) 

Pejniancnt. ad\anee-' 

10 

XLIV- Kcccijds in Hid <>1 Sn- 


Suspense (Depai Initnilal and 


l>*‘i.‘iniiiMl joii 

1,:52 

siiiiil.il aeeoniits) 

Misisdl.ineons fJoN in iinieni 

2,5*1 

X lA - Slntjonci v.uid 

2 S,5 

aceoiiiit' 

7,15 

XIA 1 Mim cllnncoiii 

15,55) 


. 




Tola) 

0 02 ')0 

Tolal .. 

;}0,15 


— 



Loans and ad\anees lieamm 


Cotdnbid loii’i nnd Asstqnmrnts 


inteiest Jlec ovei Jes ol loan'' 


ti) i'(’tdtnl and J'rin'int'tni 


ami adNances— Lo,ins to 


(io! vrnmetds. 


iMiinieipalities and AdNanees 
to eullivalojs. . 

12 H4 

L— Misccllnncoiis 

incnts between tlie 
('enli.jl .ind J’jONin- 


Ivoaii'' to Uoveninient sor\ant^ 

2,75) 

2,00 

Total . 

15,0:1 

ei.d (JoNeinnient.s 
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iiutmct I 


Budget 

IlKADS OF NT. 

Lstini.ite, 1 

Hl< \I)S or VeCOLNT. 1 

Estim.ate, 


D)’. 7 . 1 S 

1 

1037.58. 

_ _ 1 

IxcmittaitccR 1 

{In thousands 

Renejirrnt Dcjuntmentb 

,(/n thou 'lands 


of Rujtec'^ ) 


i of Rapri s ) 

"asli leniittancos and atljnstnuMil 


StientilU Depaitnicnls 


botwtrn ottnuns kmuIitimj? .w- 



i 

founts It) the sanif Accountant 


.57— 17duc.it ion lhiio]ic.in and 


Ooneral 


Anglo-Jiulian 

0,33 

lennttanc c l)y Tulls 

.so,:{() 

.57 Ldntation ollni th.tn lOiiio 

1 


_ 

pcan .ind Anglo 1 ndi.in 

1 1,51,52 

'Jnl.il 

1 <>,s') .hi 


1 



Med lull 

1 .50. Tl 

Total Tuovincial Tk cii'Ts 

.0,7.5 , 00 




— 

50- riiblit llc.iltb 

15,70 

)j((M»ing Balance 





- - 

4(>- \giieiiltiiie 

30,24 

(band Total 

:u\ ^o o<) 

II- \ etei in. 11 \ 

1 1,70 

FAPKNDTTrUK ClIALdEJ) To 


12 -Co opc i.itix. Cm dll 

13,03 

JlKVKNLF, 






1 5- Ind in fin s . . , 

LSII 

Direct demands on the Jten'nae 






'I’otal 

.5 00,58 

7 — Land llcNcnuc 

11,20 


, 

}S TroMiKud L\( ISC 

lO.OI 



1) Stain pa 

1 ,00 

('ml IPcnZs and I'ou 11 ancon i- 




Dnfdu I m iti<>rcineuty 


10 — Koicata 

21,71 



1 1 — llcgiatration 

7(> 

,'.0 CimI Woiks 

1,13,33 

12 — fliarKcs on account of Motor 


51 - IntcMst on Capit.al Outlay on 


Vehicles 'i’.ivation Acts 

01 

II\<lio Llectiic Schcint' 

30,38 

13— Other Taxes and Outica 

SI 





Tot.il 

1,4.5,71 

Total . 

77 ,<•'» 

Mi'icellancous. 


Imqatum Revenue Account 


.51 Famine Belicl 

1,R() 

17— Interest on Tingation WoiKs 


.Sufterannu.it ion Allowance- 


foi whidi c.iiutal accounli 

1 

and Pensions 

71,37 

aie kept 

i I,3l,^S 



18— Other IriiL'ation Exiu-nditiiic 


50 — Stationeiy and lb inting 

10,20 

tinanced fiom oidinaiy 




revenues 

8 22 

57— Miscellaneous 

21,15 

Total 

1,10,10 

Total 

1 07,01 

Debt Services 






Cmdnbutions and M iscrUancons 


i2— Interest on Debt and other 


ad lusfments ht-hveen Cenfial and 


t)l)bgations 

- 17,01 

Dim incial dovci nnicn1\. 


i3 — \i)piopijation for Bed net ion 




oi Axojdantc ol Debt 

:5:i,2<) 

02— Miscellaneous ad lu'-tmcnt'- 



_ _ 

b('ts\«en the Cential ainl 


Total . 

- lt,32 

J'loMin i.il (lo\ernments 


Civil Administration. 


Total . 


i5 — fleneial Administiation 

1 



<7 — Dlniinistiation ot .lustiee 

f),'! .SO 

EitiaouUnarif Items 


»8 — .lads and Conxitt Settleinent.s 

.50,00 

1 




0 5 FAtiaoidinarx chaiges i 


19 — Police 

1,22 IS 



17 — Mi'icellancous Departments 

1 o.> 


— 


— ^ — — 

T o t . 1 1 Tlexenne Bxpondit ure 


Total . 

3,24,:;o 

( baiged to Ke\cnue 

10,88,07 

— — — 
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\ 

lludKct 1 


Eudgot 

IlFIADS OF Af'OOrNT ' 

Estimate, J 

11 KAOS OF AOCOFNT 

Estimate, 

i 

lO-i7-*3S 1 


1037-‘3S. 

CVF'lTMi AOOOl’NTrt i 

1 f n thonsam/s 

1 

(//< f/ionsnnds 

CHAKOFD TO lirVFA'l.'K < (' MKT 

of /!npcr\ ) 1 

1 

of Rupees.) 

' Depieeiatiou llesi-ivi* Fund bn , 


FKOM i:\TUV (UlOINAUV liKCKIFT.s 


Co\<‘i nment ]*j e.sses 1 

2<S 

H- \ — KoK'hl.s 


Deiio^iit of l,o( al Funds . . ! 

2,20 00 

10— ('oii''l>i ii(‘1 loii ()F 

iCix il Ib'iiOMts 1 

3,00,.^) t 

Woiksctc , 


Otlici Accounts - 


i;{. \ — (iMpiknl Oiifhiy on Indus- 




tii.il Dcvrlopincnt. 

•• 

IJo.id Develo]unent Fund 

{(t) 17,01 

r»0-\- C.ipil.d Ontlav on ('i\il 




NVoi ks 

13.04 

Kese.iich I’und i 

{!>) 1,03 

ad — ’(Jiipital Outlay on JUdio- 


i 

E<‘ononiie Dexelopmcnt and 1 


Klcoliii. S( hoUK' 


ini]»ioxement of lluial Vieas 
Funds 

(c) 1,71 

r).")- \ — Ooniinutation ol INMJsions 

1 



— 

Ifa.idlooni Industry Fund 

id) 00 

Total (Jipital FiVpi'iidilim' i 


Cential Coxeinnient i»rantlioni 


cliaiKoil to IJ(>\ I'uiic, < (' , nud ! 


.Sipi 11 Excise It’iind . . 

« 

Ikjiii oxti.ioidiii.ii \m(‘( f'lpts 1 

1,301 



- 

Vilxaiu’cs not Iwaiiinj intiuest — 


TotO 1^] xpcndituic cliaii'(*d 


Adx.iiK i's iepayabl(‘ 

17,71 

to T^.(‘^(‘t^u^■ 

1 1 02,31 ' 





Peini.iin'nt Adxanees 

3 

Caj'itnl I'j 1 pc III/ if me not ihaxiCit 

1 



to /fcvciinc 

OS — Oonsti ucl ion <d liiiKation j 
Woi ks 


Suspense (Dt'paitniental anti 1 
siindai atjcoiinls) 

2,3.'> 

S3, 10 

Total 

or» 

72 — Cai»ital Outl.iv on Indubtiiul 




>(*v('lopiucnt 

I 

E ).ois and Advances by Prox ineial 


70 — Capital Outlay on llvdio- 


(ioveininents, — ' 


El(*ctil( Schciiuf 

10. OS 

1 


SI — Civil VVoik<« not (liaiiXi'd t(» 


I.oans to IMiinieiimlities and 


Ilcveiiuc 


advaincs tot ultixatois, t'tt 

10,.''>0 

S3 — I’a> incut of (’(uuiuiilcd \.iluc 


Eoans to (Joxei nnn nt sei x.ints. 

2,77 

ot reiisioiis 

2,7'. 





Total 

10,27 

Total Capit.il E \ j) c n d 1 1 u i c 



— . — 

not, chaoo’d to Hi'xcnuc 

O.'i.OJ 





1 liCh'illunrcn 


/Uihhr Deht 


Cash leinitl.inces ,ind adpistinent 


I — Pcimaueiit Dcht ( 1 Uscliaifjcd) 

7,10 

btdxveen ollieers itunh rnif? 

•lecount-. to tli(‘ same Actoiin- 


Ijo.iiis fioin the Ci’iitial fJovoin- 


tant (It neial 

10,00,24 

MKMit itepax incuts 

2r> 30 


— _ _ 

Heinittauce bx Dills 

70,02 

Tot.il I’liblh Debt 

33 Tin 


Unfunded Debt .State Pioxiilent 
Funds 


'Ptital 

I0,S0,10 

1 10 3S 

'Ttdal Pitiximial i)i.sbuiseinent.s 

33.42,5 1 

Deposit an<l Adxaiice-i E.iininc 

llelief Fund 

io,.}o 

j 



Appioju iatioii foi K'diK’tion .ixoul- 
ance of Debt (Smkinsz Eiind t<ii 
loans laised in tlic inai ket) 


1 ClosiivJt Palance 

1,10,55 

7 t)3 

1 Ciaml Tot.il 

30,50,00 
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Administration. 

Govnnor, H. K. Sir Hrrliort William Emerson, 

G 0.1 K , Iv.O.S.I., O.T5.E , i.c.s. 

rEUSONAL STAFF. 

Sacreiartf, Lt ('oi H.'f. Lawrence c t E M 0 . 

Anh'f^-iie-Vani]) ' Ijout J A da T. V.eni, Kinu’’^ 
lieSnneiit. Lieut. W H Sknne, Ko\<»l 
Aitillciy. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp : Horn, (’apt.iin Said.u 
Jialiudur Naram Singli, late (ith l> (M) 
L^lneclf^ ; Honv. (\iptam SarcLir lUh.idui 
(Jill Mowaz Khan, () !’> J . late 11th 
Tntantrv llripade , Subedar Ijaelihinau Sinpli, 
JDS Al.Jate 2-'13t]i V E JDIles 

MEMBETIvS of the COCECIL OP IMiMSTEllS. 

The Hon’ble Klian Laliadiir Maior S.iuiar Sii 
SikatulcT llyat Khan K 11 E , (Pnmui). • 

The llon’lde Sardar IJah-ulur Saidar Sir Sunder! 
SJnpli Majitliia, c i f , of AV-iciiMc). 


The Hon’ble Kao Hahadtir ('handhri <‘bhotU| 
Uain. (;Vitos/er of Drniofimnil). | 


The Hon’ble Mr Maiiohar J..al, H.uiisf er-at- 
Law, {I'lnainr Min%stir) 


The Ron’ble Honorary Majoi N.vwabzaiia Malik j 
l\hl/ar Hayaj Khan 'I’lwai.a oiiF, [Minis-, 
V’l ol PablK Tl orli &) 1 


Tin' Hon’blc Mian Abdul Hayc, {Minnti'? oj \ 

J'Jilufal KOI) 1 


ClML SKCJIETARIAT. 

CJiK'f i^ccrelant, .1 J> rennj, O.I E., l 0 s. 

Home Secietarn, K V AsKvmIIi, i c s 
I'lnan'ud Seerciarif, H ]) Idi mol, I (’ s. 

'^ecrelarif, Medixil atof Lontj (;<)i cinnk nt Depart- 
menis, W . ti. r.i.idimd, 1 O.S. 

■'eiietan, J'ilcf ti i<‘it \ tiiid Indiiatiieh ]>ejiait- 
nu'iilh. 15 .1 S Dodd, ] o ^ 

Public Works Department. 

Irrujatum Draneh 

n litani, [SoiiHiei N ('(iiials), E. A Eai<iuhaison 

M V 

I < Ktaru, {\ort}i('en Canals) S 11 J’.ipsby, OIE 
eiielaiif {Western Canals), J 1) Jl JJedtoid 


liuihiinqs and Itoads liranch 
x'l-iiini S. (J Stubbs, O 11 E , I S E 


itniatnil (''omm issfonns, E, If Dob'.oii 
<’ n t. , I (’ s {Ilrmiae), (’ (’ Oaibett, (' S i, 
0 '1 0 0 J.E , F u.ci s. { Oeeelopninit) 


MIsCFLI.ANFOLS Dr.l'AKlUl.Mb. 

JhrertoT of Anrirultujc, H. K. Stew'ait, I A.S. 

Direct or of Land Itceordu and Insjiertor Cennal of 
Ilea istrat ion, Khan Sahib Muza Ihsan 
XHlahkhan. r.c 

Director of Pahlic Instruction, W.H. l'\ Arm- 
ptronp, i.r s. 

1 nsptctor General of I'olice, V L Ords, c.l.E. 
Chief Conservator ofFore.ds, It. K. Parker, i.i s. 

Inspector-General of Cinl fluspifals, lA -E(d. 
(J. (5 Jolh , (,' 1 E , \ .ii S , I ai S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt ('ol C M NkoI, 

j».n ^ , 1 ai s 

ho peiior-Genetal of Pnsotis, Lt -Col E \ 
I'.aiker, ai D , o i; E , 1 ai ^ 

Accountant-General, J.(J. Hliandari, M.A. 
Postmaster-General, Mr. C. -\. tJarniei, O.K.F. 
LirUTENANT-HOVERAOIlS OF THE I’UNJAB. 


Sir John Lawrence, Hart., g.c.b.. ISbO 
Mr Kobeit MontpoinerN , k.(’ u . .. ]S5‘J 

Donald Fnell Mf Leod, OP . . . . IStbO 

Major-(5enerai Sir ILuiry Durand. 187 0 
K 0 '>.1 , c.B , died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

It H. Dayie.., 0 s.i. 1871 

11. E Epciton, 0 s I . . . . . . 1877 

Sir Charles Tl Aitchison, K.C S I., C.I.E . . 1882 

lames Hroarl wood Lyal .. .. .. 1887 

Sir Dennis I'll/jiatiiek, k 0 s l . . . . 1802 

William Marworth oiinp, C.S.J. . .. 1807 

Sir ('. ]M . Ki\ a7 k r s i. .. .. .. 1002 

Sir D C. J. Ihhet'^on, K 0 S.T., resipned 1007 
22ndJannai\ 1008. 

T. (J. \\ alkiT, C S I (Oirp ) . . . . 1 007 

Sir Louis W. 1 kiiM'. k c I J ., (" s I. . . . 1 OOt) 

Janies McCi one Dome (Oilp ) .. .. 1011 

Sir M F. O’ Dwyer, K (’ s.l . . . . 10 lO 

Sir Edward Maclapan, K c i F., c s 1 . . . ] n 1 u 

OOVEllNOUS OF THIi P UN JAP. 

Sir Edward M.aclapan, K i.E., c.s.i . . J 02<) 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, K O.S i., C.I.E. . . J Oi24 

Sir Geoitrey de Alontmoreiicy, c.c.l.F., 1028 

K C.S I., K.P V.c,, C.B.E. 

SirHerbeit William Eincison, G.c.l E., lOJli 
K c s I , (Ml ,C.B.i‘:., I (' 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

sn \K» iv 

’I hr Ildn'blr ChaiidhiN Sii Sli ili-iiil-]>in K U, Kt 
.M.ilkdt Sonlh (Mull iiiiiinUafn lliiiiil. 

lH.ri’IY SIM \M !. 

S.ud.»i i>aaiuii(llia Sinnh, B \ , i.bb 
• l.i'.Madii (Sikh) Jlui.il 

Elected Members 


Nurnr of JVh'mhcr 

Ah(\\\\ JSyA/ M 1,111 
Alidiil Jlfimid KImti, Sufi 
AhduJ ll.iyr, AIi.iii 
Abdul Jl‘ih iMiiiii 
Abdul Ibiliiin rii.iudhij 
Abdul iluliiia, ( 'li,i udhi i 
Alzaiil.ih ll.i'-iii, , S\i <1 
Ahiii:ulA,i] Kh.iii I'luiudhii 

Ahiii.id Var KImm Jknil Khan Bahadui 

AJia II 

(ijlt Siiinh Saidai 
Akbaj Ah, J‘ij 
All Akbiii Chaudliii 

Allah lUklisli Kliaii, Mi.ui J’...b.idui JS'iua 
Malik, IM I. I 
Aiiijad All Shah, S\i(l 

Aiuiiit Ham I’liaudlni, i \ ii B 
Ashiq JIu‘'i'ain, Captain 
Ikniai Moll v-iid-Diii, M' i n 

]Ulbu Snui;h. Ibiu bilia Ini ( iptain K.io, o i, i 

^lakh’^ Snmh, Sriid.u 

B.vlwant Surih, S.ud.ir 

]iarkat Ah M ilik 

1 iha<.;at Ham Cliod.i bala 

Bhajiat Ham, I’aiidit 

V»h ^^^^^a^lt Siimh, H u 

Blum S(Mi s ich u, bala, n A . i,i n 

Biiida Saiait, K ii ikihadui 

(hianiaii Jjall, Div.m 

(Mianan Snmh, Saulai 

(yhhol 11 ]lam. H,i() B’lhadiii Chaiidbii, Sir, ha 
LB n 

I>c'■^hballdhu (Bijda, l/ila 
Diiia Nath, ('apt 
Duni Chand, bala 
Duiiirh iiid. Ml--, . 

Eiiiz Muhammad Khan, Hai 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, h A., lb v , ,41111 
Faqir Clniid, Chaudhrj ... 


Coii‘-titucncy. 

■ Cut ' 1 bahorr (Muliamniadan) Ti ban 
\nil»ala and Sinil i (Miiha mniadan) Hinal. 

' South bi-((in Town'- ( Muhamm;idan) Uiban. 

JiilluiKliii Sold h (Muhammadan), lUnal. 

, sj| iK.u mih ( Muhniiniiadan), Hur.il 
! South bisi (,in-jaon (Muhainmadan). llmal. 

’ Ml ilidai t ( Midia miiiad.in), Hmal 
Nojth-W . M Cup. it (Muh.iiumad.iii), Hmal 
Maib 1 ( Miihanini.idaii), Bmal 

Soiith-WcM Piiiij.i b (Sikli), Itiiial 
Ka/.ilka ( Miihaiiim ul.iii) lliiial 
Cmd.t.'-piii KiM ( Miihamii adan), 15iir.il 
siuhi»ui (Muh.immtd.in), Buial 

I'lion'poK J5,i->t (Muhamiiiadanl Kuiiil. 
b .iin.il South (C(‘JK ml). Jtmal 
'Miidaii (Mull. imniad. Ill) Jlinal 
j r..ii.iki ( Muh.iminudaii) Hmal 
I North-\\(‘St Ciirpuon (Ct iilmuI) Jlin.il 
i \nib.il.i Noith (Sikhl, Hural 
I Sialkot (Sikh), Hmal. 

; bisli in 'rowM'- (Muhaium.idaii), Uiban. 
j dullundm (C( lu ial), Hui.il 
I Kan.'i.i M (Crnrial), Biiial 
I Katiirra I'. ''t ((irin'ral) Hural 
I North-Wrsti'in 'J’oami^ ((irnmal), Iirban. 

I I’unj.ib Comm ict and Jiuiu'-tiy 
; Hi*-! Bnnjab (Non-l'iiion Labour) 

K.i--ur (Sikh). Hmal 
dli.ijj.iT ((b'lioial), Hmal, 

South lOiMt in 'roNMi-- (Ci'iK'ial), Hiban, 

K.iiiL'ia South (Cruf i.il) Hmal. 

\mb.ila and Simla (Ccmual), Hmal 
bihoirM'oiuim (CriuJ.il) 

K.iimua .ind Kasti ni lIo'hiari)ur(Muhammadan) 
Hm.il 

luia Chan Khan (hiitial (Muluiminadau) 
I dlmal 

j Jvuiual North (Gonural—HrmiM-d Sijat), Hural 
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Name of Memtipr. 

Faqii lliissam Klian, rhaiulliii 
F.irman Ali Khan, Subedar Majoi Jfaja 
Fateh Jan" Sin^h, 2n{l Lieut , Lhai 
Fat(‘h Khan, ILija . 

F.iteli Muhammad, Mian . . 

Fatt'h Slier Khan, Malik . 

Fazal Ah Khan, Khan Baliadiir K.nvah Chaudhii, 

o.n K. 

Fazal Din, Khan Saliih rhaudhi i 
Fazal Karim Bakhsh, Mian 
Few, Ml E, 

Dhazaiilar All Khan. Tlaia 
(Ihulam Hussain, Khawaj.i 
(/hulam Moll y-iid- Din, M, 

CTliiilam Qadar Khan, Khan Sahib 

(1 hulam Uasul, Chaudhii 

(Ihulam Samad, Khawaja 

Glrdhari Das, Mahant 

Ookiil Chand Naiaiu^, Dr Sii, m a , i*h i> 

(>opal Das, Kai Sahib Lula 
tJopal Sitigh, Amenean Sard.ii 

Gopi Lhand, Bhar^ava 111 
Gurbaeliaii SiriRli, Sardai Sahib Saidar 
llabib-Ullah Khan, Malik 
llaibat Khan Daha, Khan 
Bans Raj, Bhagat . 

ITari Fhaiid, Rai 
Han Lai, Miin">hi 
Han Singh, Sardar 
Haijab Singh, Sardar 
Jlarnam Das, Lala 

Qarnam Singh, Lu utenaiit Sodlii 
Het Puam, llai Sahib Fhaudhri 
Indar Singh, Saidai 
Jagjit Singh, Saidar 
Jaizjit Singh, 'I’lkka 
J.ihan Ara Shah Kaw.iz, Mis. 

Jahaiign Khan. Chaudhii 
Julal Dm Anihei, Chaudhii, n A. 

^ogmdar Smgh Alan, Saidai 
Jugal Kishore, Chaudhii 

Kabul Singh, Master 
Kapoor Singh, Sardar 
Karamat Ali, Shaikh 


Constituency. 

Tam Taraii (Muhammadan), Rural 
<!uj.ii Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

S<Mith Ea-t (Sikh). Kiiral 
Rawaljundi East (Muhammadan). Rma’ 
friijrat Koith (Muhammadan), Ruial 
Montgomei V (Muhammadan), R.uial 
Cujrat Ivi-t (Muhammadan), R,ural 

Ainala (Miihanmmdan), Rural. 

Miizallargaih Sadar (ATuhammadan), Rural 
Anelo-lndian 

I’liul Iiadan Khan (Muhammadan), Ruial 
Multan Dni'-ion Toniu (Aruhanimadan) Urban. 
Shi'iKhuiaiia (jAliihainmadan), Itiiial 
Mianw.ih Noilh (Muhammadan), Ruial 
SUiUsot (\ nt I il (Muhammadan), Rin il 
Soiiihein Tow ns (Muli'immadan), Fiban 
South- Ea‘t Mult.m Dnisioii (Ci'iieial), Raiial 
W' ‘•t Lahoi<‘ Diusjon (CeneMl), Ruial. 
hangra Koith ((Ji iieia I), R, lira I 

laidhiana and Feiozi [lore ((biieial -R(‘sii\t>d 
Se it), Ruial 

Lihoie Cd\ ((Jeneial), Uiban 
.lullundui VVe'-t (Sikh), Rural 
Siigodhi (Muliamm.idan), Ruial 
Klainewal (Mubamm loan), Riir.i) 

! Amnt' ar and Sialkot (Ceneial RiMued Seat) 
Ruial 

Una ((b'lK'ial), Rural 
South AVe'^tein 'I'owm" (Ch neial), Uiban 
K.iugia and Koi tin in Ho^ hiai juii (Sikh), Rinal 
llo'-ldai j>ur .South (Sikh), Rural 

L\all]iui and .Ilia ug (( b rieniJ Resi/ved Seat), 
Riii.il 

Feio/ai)oie Xoilh(Sikh), Ruial. 
lli-sar South ((Jeneial), Eui.il. 

(■Juidas]uir Koiih (Sikh), Riii.il 
C( ntial Bunjab Landholdi i'' 

Moiitgoiiii’i V East (Sikh), Ruial 
(Juti’i l/ihore (IMuhanimadan) 

Okaia (Muhammadan), Riiial. 

\S est Ceutial Bunj-ib (Didian Christian), 
(^ujianwala and Sh.ihd.ira (Sikh), Ruial. 

Vmbala and Simla ((Jeneial— R(‘sci\<’d Seat 
Ruial. 

.Tullundur East (Sikh), Ruial. 

Ludhiana East (Sikh), Rural. 

Kankana Sahib (Muhammadan), Ruial. 
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Name of IVIember. 

Kartar Singli, Chaiulhn 

Ilartar Sinj^h, Sardar 

Khalul Latif Mr. 

Ivliizar Jfayat Khan Tiwana, Nawabzada 
Major. 

Ki'-han Daa.e, Seth . . 

KiKhan Smgh, Sardar 

KrisJi.'in Gopal Dutt, Chaudlin . . 

Lai Singh, Sardar 

Manohar Lai, Mr , M A. 

Maqbool Mahmood, Mir . 

Mazhar All Aahar, M. 

Mohy-nd-Din Lai Ladshah, Pii . . 

Mubarlk All Shah, Syod 

Muhammad Abdul Kahman Khan, Chainlhij.- 
Muhammad Akram Khan, Raja . . 

Muhammad Alam, Dr .. 

Muhammad Ashraf, Chaudhii 

Muhammad Azamkhnn, Sardar .. 

Muhammad faiyaz All Ivlian, Nawabzada 
Muhammad Has.can, Chaudri 

Muhammad llassan Khan Gui(hani, Khan 
liahadur Saidar, d i E. 

Muhammad JLismiu, Khan S.ihil) Mukhdum 
Sliaikh. 

Muhammad Hayat Khan Noon, Nawab Sir 
Mahk 

Muliaminad 11 uhain, S Ildar 
Muhammad llusvain, Cli.iudliri, h A , ll.b. 
Muliammad ]ffikhar-ud-l)in, Mian 
Muhammad .lamal Khan Log] lari, Khan JVi had iir 
Nawab Sir 

Muhammad Naw.iz Khan, Maj’or Haidar 

Muhammad llaza Shah .Toclam, M.ikhdumridr, 
Haji Hayed. 

Muhammad Saadat AJi Klian, Khan Sahib 
Khan. 

Muhammad Sartraz Khan, (’liaudhri 
Muhammad Harfraz Khan, Kaja 
Muhammad Shall Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Chau din i. 

Muhammad Wikiyat Ilu'^sain Jedani, Makb- 
diimzada llaji Bayed 

Muhammad Yaf>in Khan, Chaudlin, V A , ll b. . 
Muhammad YuHaf Khan, Khan, b.a , bl b. .. 
Mukand Lai Pin i, llai ll.ihadin 
Mula Singh, Chaudhri 

Muni Lai Kalia, r.indit . . 

Muslitaq Ahmad Gunuani, Khan Ikihadur 
Mian 

Muzaffar Ah Khan Qizilba^ih, Sardar • . 
Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Cajitain Malik. . 
Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, c.i.E. . 


Con.stitueucy. 

Iloshiarpui We.'-t (General), Iliiral. 

Lvalli»nr East (Sikh), Rural. 

IniK'r Lahore (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Khusliab (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jiilliindur (General- -Reserved Seat), Rural. 
Amritsar Central (Sikh) Rural. 

North-Eastern Towns (Gcnerah. Urban. 
Ludhiana Cential (Sikh), Rural. 

IJniveisity 

Amritsar (Muhammadan). Rural. 

Nortli-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Attock South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jhang Central (Muhammadan), Rural 
.rullundur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

.Theliiin (Miiliammadan). Ruial. 

Rawalpindi Division Towns (Muhammadan), 
Ui ban 

Houth-We'-t Gujiat (Muhammadan). Ruial 

Doia Ghazi Khan North (Muhammadan) Ruial 

K.irnal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

budliiana (Muhammadan), Rural 

Dera Ghazi Khan South (Miiliaiumad.uO, Rural 

Mipiir (Muhammadan), Rural 
North Punjab Landhokh'rs. 

Chunian (Muhammadan), Ruial. 

Gujramvala Eat (Muhamriuidan), Rural. 

Kasui (MiihammadanU Rural. 

Tiiandars. 

Attock C'uitia^ (Muhammanan), Rural. 

Shujahad (Muhammadan), Ruial 

Samundi i (Muhammadan), Rural 

Salkot Noith (Muhammadan). Rural 
Chakwal (Muhammadan), Rural 
Rohtak (Muhamm.adan), Rural. 

rx.dhran (Muh£-mmadan), Rural. 

Norlh-West Gurgaon (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division (General), Ruial 

ilo'ihiarpur West (General — Resm-ved Seat* 
Rural 

Ludhiana and Ferozeporc (General), Rural 
Miizaffargarh North (Miiliammadan), Rural. 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Mianwali South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Attock North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Narendia Nutli, ])('waii Bahadur Raja . 

N.i‘^ii-iid-i)in, Chaudhii 

Nasij-ud-diu Shah, Pir 
X.isi Lillah Khau, Rana 
M^aii Nihal Sin^h Man, Licucenant Saidai 
X.iw.izibh All Shah, Syod . . 

Ifur Ahmad Ivhan, Khan Sahib IMian . - 
Nm iillah, Mian, B. Com. (London), F ii E.s 
Paitab Sin^h, S.udar 
l*ir Muhaninud, Khan S«iliib (.'haudliii . 

I'K'in Singh, Cliaudhii 

l*rein Singh, Mahant 
J'litam Singh, Saidai 
Raghbii Kaur, Shiiniali 
Kam Karairi Virniani, Seth 
Ram Saruj), C'haudhri 
iUnpat, rhaiidliii . . 

Itashida batif IJaji, Bi'guni 
Riasat All, Khan B.ihadiii Cliaudhii 
Rjpudainan Singh, 'J’liakiii , i! A . 

Robeits, rrohhsoi Willjam, o t f 
I tui Singh, Saidar . . 

Sahib Dad Khun, Khan Sahib Cliaudhii 
S.iif-nd-din Kitchlew, Di 
S.impinan Singh, Saidar . 

Santokh Singh, Saidai Saliib Saidai 
Sant Ram Setli, Di. 

Slialiadat Khan, Khan Sahil) R.11 
Sjiah N.iwaz Khan, Mawab Khan 
Sliaiii Lai, Rai IJahadiii JAila 
Still Ram Sh.iinia, Pandit 
Sikaudai Jlyat Khau, Khan liahudiu IVLijoi 
Sird.ii Sii,K.n,E. 

Singha, Ml S I*. 

Mt.i ll.ini Lala 

Sohan Singh JosJi, Saidai 

SiKi.irshan, Lala 

♦Sultan Mahmud Jlotiana, Mian 

Sumer Singh, Chainlhii, n A , ],L.i! 

JBuiuiai Singli, Saidar Bahadui Dr Saidar Sii 
Kt . C I.K., D.O.L. 

Bmaj Mai, C’hundhii, n A , ll IJ 

talib Husain Khan, Khan 

Tai a Singh, Saidar 

Xeja Singli Sawatanter, Sardar . . 

Tika Ram, Chaudhii, n a., ll.b 

tJjjal Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar, 3I.A 
Umar Iluyat Khan, Chaudhii 

Uttam Singh, Saidar 

Wall Muhammad Sayyal, Sardar . 
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Con‘'tituene>. 

East Punjab Landiiolders. 

fJujianwala Noitli (Muhammadan), Rurar. 

'J’oba Tek Singh (Muhammadan), lUiial. 
Ilohhiarpur West (Muhammadan), Ruial. 
Sheikhiipuia West (Sikh) Rural. 

Jliaiig East (Miihamiiiadan), Rural. 

Dipaljiur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

L>allj)ui (Muhammadan), Itiiral. 

Aniiitsai South (Sikh), Rnial. 

South-East Gujiat (Muhammadan), R,uial 

South-East (jUitraon (Genual — Jbsei\ui seat 
Ruial 

Gujiatand Shahjiui (Sikh), Rural 
I'Viozejmie West (Sikh), Ruial. 

Amiitsar (Sikh Women) 

Lyallpur and Jhang (General), ){uiaJ. 

Rolitak Cential (Geneial), Ruial. 

Kainal Noith (Gdieial), Rmal 

liinei Laho)(‘ (Muhammadan \\ omen), Uibuii 

Halizabad (Muhammaiian), Rmal 

Guidaspui (Geneial), }tuial 

Euiopean. 

Ferozepore East (Sikh), Ruial. 
llissai (Muhammadan), Ruial 
Aimitsai City vMuhammadan), Pilau 
LyalljHii West(Sikb), Ruial 
Ea'-tein Towns (Sikh), I'lban 
ATmits.u City (Geneial), Pi ban 
Jaianwula (Muhamnuidan), Ruial 
Feiozepore Cential (Muhaiiiniad.in), Ruial 
West Multan Division (Gi'neial). Ruial 
Southern Towns (Gcmeial), Ui ban 
West Punj'ab Landholders. 

East (Central Punjab (Indian Chnslian) 

Ti.ide limoii (Laboui). 

Aniiitsai Noith (Sikh), Ruial. 

Ea»teiii ToAMis (Geneial), I iban 

Pakpattan (Muhammadan), Rmal. 

South-Flust Gurgaon (Geneial), Rui.il 
Batala (Sikli), Rural. 

ilan<-i (Geneial), Ruial 

•Iliang West (Muhammadan), JtiiiaJ. 

Ferozepore South (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahoie west (Sikh) Rural. 

Rohtak Noith (General), Rural. 

Western Towns (Sikh), Uibaii. 

Bhalw’ul (Muhammadan), P*,ural. 

North-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural. 

Kabirw'ala (Muhamnuidan), Rural. 

I 
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Burma, 


Burma lies between Assam on the 
North-West and Chma on the North- Mwt, 
and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
Eist. Itb area is approxhtiately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 arc under 
direct Britl.sh Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
ministered and 62,000 belong to jeini-indt‘pen- 
df*nt Native States. The main geO}irai)hical 
f'Mtnre of the country is the scries of rivers and 
hills riiminR fan-like from North to South with 
lorfcllfl valleys in between widening and 
lUttenlnp out as they approach the J)<‘lta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coa-tal tracts 
of Arakan and Tena^'^enni have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta l",ss than hall that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum -,hadc tem- 
perature is about 96“, the minimum about 60 °. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “ratu shadow" and has a climate resembl- 
ing tliat of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higljer than In the wet zone, 
hut this is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and cast of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin liills and the Slian plateau. Tlic aver- 
age elevation of this tabhdaiid is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temiicratc climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the av(>rage. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. Tlien is no other re- 
gion of similar area in tlic Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number ot hilly ranges (So-j 
mas) and the abundance of forc'-f s, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The lotal population or Burma at tie- (ensi's 
of 1931 was 14,667,146. There were 0,092,214 
Buimans, 1,037,406 Shaus, 1,367,673 Karens, 

3 53,345 Kaehiiis, 318,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanose and Yaiibyc, 336,728 Talamgs imd 
338,730 I’aliiungs. There is also a large alien 
populaMoii of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441, and Indo-BurinaiiB, 
182,166. 

The Barmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group aiidthur 
language to the Tibeto-Clunese family. TTiey 
are essentiallv an agricultural pi'Oidf,* 80 ]wt 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their liands. The Bunnose and most of the 
hill trib(‘S also, profess Buddhism, hut Ani- 
mism, or the worssliii* of nature spirits, is almo>t 
universal. 

lu a])pearance ths Bur man is usually 
somewhat short and with Mongolian featuir.s. 
His dress i'^ most distinctive and ex- 
ceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
turban bound round his forelieid, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or long> i tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. 'The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 


nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somcwliut similar to the men's minus the silk 
turbiii on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied m front. A 
w'cll dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 
Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent tlie 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
Df sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work or waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Raiiways has a length of 
2,059 89 miJss open line. The principal lines 
are from llangoou to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myltkvina, the most northern point in the 
.system ; the Rangooii-Prome line ; and the 
Pcgu-Maitaban line, which serves Moulmeio 
on the further bank of the Salween Elver, 
Industry. 

Agriculture Is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly tliree-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is a little moielhan 16 million acres of which a 
little ovei 11/10 million acres are cropped more 
than once. Irrigation works supply water to 
nearly million acres. India is very largely 
dei>eiident on Burma for her supplies of 
kerosene, lionzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of importance. Teak wood is 
exported in large quantities from Burma to 
India. 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial lif(‘ of th(^ Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 22,081,943 acres while unolassed 
forests art estimated at about 91.267,926 acres 
Government extracts some 31 ,722 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom tlu 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extraetover 4,52,4 39 tons. 
Other timber extraetod by licensees amounts 
to 4,30,672 tons and firewood 33 ,62,679 tons. 

T’ln and wolfram arc found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are lound together in most mining areas in 
I’avoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram. There has | 
been a decline in the jirice of tin. | 

The improvement in the output of tin and 
Moltr.im coiif limes. The output in 1936 was j 
4,6S9 4'. tons as against 4,208.36 tons in 1935. 
Silver, Icail and znie ore arc extracted by the 
Burma Corporation at Baw'dwin in the Northern 
Shan Statt s. Copper in small quantities is also 
found there. There are small deposits of Molyb- 
denite in Tavoy and Mergui and of platinum in 
Mytikyina. Mining for precious stones in the 
Moirok Stoni* Tract of the Katha District conti- 
iiiuetl to b(‘ carried out under extraordinary 
licenses and by native miners working under 
I oidmary licences. The output of rubies during 
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19J(} was 141 ,490 carats as colnputcd with 107,915 
carats in 19li5. The output ot amber 111 1936 
was 32* 33 cwts. The output of Burmese Jadeite 
(luring 1936 compared with that ol the, previous 
yt'ar showed an increase ot 406 61 cwts 
The total output of peti oleum m Burma during 
1936 was 2654 million gallons against 251 i 
million gallons duiing 1935. The oldest and 
largest Oilfield in tlie province is at Yenangyaung 
ill the Magwe llistiict where the Buimah Oil 
Oompany has its cliief wells. 'J’hcre has lieen 
a giadiuil d('ciease in the output from the wells 
in this Oilfield as evidenced by the output ol 
iieaily 184i^ nnllion gallons in 1921 and nearly 
130 milhon gallons in 1936. The next larg<‘st 
01 field IS at Cihauk in the same lUstriet. There 
ha,^ been a gradual decrease in the out])ut here 
also but there was a slight lecoveiy in 1936 
with an output of 100 million gallons. Theic 
lias been an increase in the output fiom 
the wells m the Uppei Ohindurm District 
'There wctc decreases in the outjnit from the wells 
in till' Minim 'rhayetinyo and Bakokkii Districts. 
'The Buimah Oil Company take their oil to th(‘ 
lefineries at Kangoon by pip(‘ line tiom the 
Yenangyaung and Chuek Oilfields. Other 
Compaiiies take it down by river flats. 'ITie 
area under rubber is 107,248 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,035 factories, more than half 
of winch are engaged in milling rice and nearlv 
one-seventh are saw mills. 'Tlic remainder are 
(‘hiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing piesscs, ice and aerated water factories, 
and oil refineries connected with the i>etroleum 
industry. 'The total number of persons 
employed in establishments under the 
Fae, tones Aet in 1936 was 89,230. Pereiimal 
fai’tories employed 83,452 and seasonal factories 
5,778. At th(5 (leiisus of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29.79 per cent, of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture ana production. 

J'ubhc opinion iiiiioiigf't the Buimesc appears 
to ha\e now ^ee^ed louiid in favour of the 
locally made aiticle in iirefereiice to the impoit- 
cd artificial silks, mostly “ longyis” which weie 
-oO much in demand foi men and women’s wear 
a few' years ago. At Amarajmra in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 

I most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of I’agan with its 
delicate jiattems in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A hew art is the making of bronze 
^ figures. The artists have gone back to nature 

I tor their models, breaking away from the con- 

l ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had (Tystallized and the new figures 
- display a vigour and life that make them bv 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce 

Administration. 

Burma, which was originally administered 
ab a Bieutenant-Governorsiiip, was deliberatelv 
excluded from the operation of the Beform Act 
Ol 1919, It was felt that the Province differed 


so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. Alter reqieated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a s])ecial 
Burma Kef onus ('ommittee, which in 3922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Beform Act should be applied to the Pio- 
vinee. This recommendation was accepted and 
its projiosals heeame law. Under this Aet 
Burma bei^mo a Governor’s Province, witli 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated umh'i 
the Act of J9J9 (q.v.). The main difference 
wa 8 in the size of the electorate. U nder the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate wa s est imnt ed 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate bad been 
put as high as 99,882. 'The la'gislative Gouiicil 
consistc'd of 103 ineniberK, of which 80 were 
elected and the balance nommat(‘d. Owing to 
the a|)ccial status of women in Burma, female 
franchise was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma was e(>n‘^tltut)oTla]l^ sepiiiated fiom 
India with effect liom tin* 1st ol Ayiiil 1937 on 
which date the Go^einnu'iit of Buinia Aet 
1935 came into force IJiulei that Aet the 
Buniin Legislature (ousists ot Jlis Majc'-tv, 
represented bv the Govi'inor and two 
ChanilMTs known as the Si'iiateand tlu' Bouse 
of Ilepiescntatues. 'I'he Senate consists ot 
36 meinheis and t]i(‘ Bouse ot iU'presentatives 
consists of 132 members. 

Burma is divided administratively into ITppi'r 
Burma (including the Shan States, the Kaehiii 
and Chin Hills) and J>ower Burma. The 
Shan States are adniinisterc'd by the (’hiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
Statc*s, and the Superintendent of tlio Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
Ist October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States 'J’hc other Shan States in Ihimia are 
subject to the supervision of the Conunis- 
slouer, Sagaiiig Division The t’lvil, (Crimi- 
nal and Kevenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sjinad 'Fhe law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the Slate. 

Under the Gov ernor are eight (kiminissloners 
of divisions, three in Ufiper, lour in Lower 
Burma, and one m tlie Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of (’ivil and Criminal 
.lustice 18 under the control ol the High (/ourt 
of .ludicature at Kangoon, which consists of a 
Cluet Justice and ten other permanent .hidges. 
The Sujjerior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges , there are also sefiarato 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers ami a considerable iiumiajr are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence vihieli 
they possessed m Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
pra ctically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 



Burma, 


t5b 


Public Works. \ 

The P.W.D. conipriSes twb Branches, viz.,! 
the Buildings and iloads Branch and the irriga- 
tion Branch. 

The B. & II. Branch bf this Department 
which Is under the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forests is administered by one 
Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are flVe 
pennanent Superintending iingincerS in charge 
of Circles, three of winch are stationed at 
Kangdon and two at Maymyo. These arc 
officers of tlie adrnimSthJitivc rank. 

Those of the cxeeulive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asi^istant Executive Engineers 
who iiuinhcr li’J (twcnty-thrci*), iilchidiiig the 
Pergonal Assistant to the'Cliief Engineer, on the 
cadre ot the Indian Service ot Engineers 
Besides this theie is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) wliicli has liebn constituted for 
tlic ])urj)ose ol gradually re])lacing the Indian 
•Service of Jfiiiginci'rs in the B A’ 11. Branch ; so 
far 19 iippointnients liavo heeu made to the 
latter service. There are 17 officers in service 
at jircsent 

The Irrigation Brandi of the T’ W.D., which 
is undej th(‘ eoidiol of the Idon’ble Minister of 
•aiids ahd JUncniic. is udiniiiisteied by tile 
)hiei Eiiglneci, J*\V,j). Burina Irrigation 
(Iraiich, who is assistisl hy a Personal Asstt 
Tlieic aie t>vo immanent Superintending 
JOiigiiieeis in chaigi' ot ('li(l(*s, one of whom is 
stationed at Itangoon and the oth(‘r at Maymyo 
'J’hcsc .ifc officcis ot the Adiniiustrativc rank 

Those of the tixecutive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Engineers who 
nuinbei 17 on ilic cadre ot tlic Burma Service 
of Eiiginceis, Cl.iss I, liiigatioii Biaucli Be- 
sides tins tlicio IS also the liuima Scivicc of 
Enghici'is, Class 11 

Furthm, llicic aic a llivcr Training Expert 
and a 'J'ci \poi.u\ Engineer, the lattei being 
engagi'd on contiact for work of a special 
rial me. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into : Civil, 
Military and Kaiigooii Town Police. The 
flrst two aic under the control of the 
Inspector- Ueiicral of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of tt o Commissioner of 
Police, Baugoon. an officer of the lank of 
Deputy Insjiector-Ccneral. There are lour 
otlier Dejnity Insju'ctors-Ccncral, one each for 
the Northi-rii, Southcni and Western llaiigcs, 
and for the Hallway and Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police. Its officers arc seconded from the 
British or Indian Army and its rank and file are 
recruited from natives of India and Burma 
The experiment of recruiting Burmese on a 
small scale has been moderately successful. 
The organisation is mihtary, the force being 
divided into three Battalions. The object of 
the force is to supplement the Civil Police 
in the maintenance of law and order. Their 
duties, apart from furnishing columns for 
active operations against dacoits, etc., are 
to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards for treasuries^ jails, lockups and 
courts. 


Education • 

Under thb Minister of Education there is the 
Director of Public Iiistruotion with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian 
Educational Service and ail Additional 
Assistant Director in the Burma Educational 
Service, Ctiss 1 (temporitry for the present). 
There are ton Inspectors of Schopils drawn 
from the Indian Educational Service, 
and the Biirnia Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assistant Inspectors. There is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointt'd on a Temporary basis. There is also 
oiie Iiispectri'ss 01 Schools. There is a Chief 
Ediicatioh Officer for the Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
versity for Burma haS been established in Han- 
gooii. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Agiieulturc 

English and A. V. Schools arc controlled by thb 
Education Dept. A remarkaDle feature bf edu- 
cation in Burma is the system of elementary 
•education evolved, g nerations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongvi-kyaung); every moDa8tei*y is a 
village school atld every Burman boy must, in 
accordance witbhis religion, «it*ond that school, 
shaving his bead and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongyl-kyaungs the bovs 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tairv indigeno us system of arithmetic. The result 
is that there are very few boys in Burma who 
are not able to read and write. Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special institutions, the Covernment 
Technical Instituk, liiseln, provides courses in 
Mechanical, Civil and Electrica) Engineering, 
the Bui mu Forest School of Symmana, courses 
in Forestry, the Agricultuial College, Mandalay, 
courses in Agiiculture and the Veterinary 
College, Inseiii, courses in Veterinary science. 
The Mary Chapman ITaining College for Tea- 
chers and Scliool for the Deaf exists in Kangooii 
and schools lor the blind, at Moiilniem and 
Ilangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatcli of 6 to 12 scholars to Europe 
each year. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
Director. Harcourt Butler Institute of Public 
Health, at which there is now a Public Analyst 
(which post is at present held in abeyance for 
purposes of economy) and to which is also 
attached a Malaria Bureau. There are also an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole-time 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner 
and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital. There is also a post of 
Hygiene Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held in abeyance. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
I July 1916, The Director is a member of the 
I Indian Medisul Service. 
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Heads of Account 

I’stiinates, 

Heads of Account 

I liNtiniatcs, 
j I0.}7-3S 

{a) llKVKNri? HrcKii'TS — 

Ra 


Ks. 

Okmnaky. 




1. — fiistoniH 

:i r)i>,()s,()oo 

XXVJ J 1. — Industi ies . 

0,000 

II — Hxi isc Unties 

1,01), on, 000 

XXIX — 4\iation 

38,000 

III - Taxes on IiK'oine . 

1,40,10,000 

A A X - -Miscellaneous I )e- 


IV -Salt 

44,0.1,000 

l)aitiuents 

1,84,000 

V.-— Land Rc^onllC 

T). 00, 70, 000 

XXA III —CniJ Woiks 

11,78,000 

V I — Excise 

a7.77,ooo 

XXXTV. — Reieipis in ai«l of 
Snpi'iannu.ition . 

88,000 

VI J — Stamps 

87,07,000 

AXXV.-- Stalioneiy and Print- 


V 1 1 f — Eorcst 

1 ,37,00,000 

lug 

1 ,30 000 

L\ — Registration 

3,33,000 

AXX\ J — MlhieliaTK'ous 

3,12 000 

I A' («) — Scheduled Taxes 

XXAVIf — Di'feine Receipts — 
Eilectne 

7 28 000 

A — (Xlior Taxes and 
Duties 

7,H3,000 

XXA IX.— Eroni i< i Force 

3 07.000 

AIIJ — irrigation, etc., 
Woiks with (!api- 

XL.— ]MiscelIan(>()US \d- 



jnstnicnls hetween 
iJunna and t he 


tal Accounts 

31 ,23,000 

l''ederated Sliaii 


A IV — 1 j n gat 1 on, etc , 


States 

L0,02 000 

Works (no Capital 


Miscellaneous Ad- 


Accounts) 

1 ,40,000 

justnuMits hdwi'cn 


XV - Post and Telegraphs 

1,57,110 

Jndi.i and Hurina 

' 

XVI,— Interest 

3,23.000 

Total {a) 

15,71,45,110 

A V I r — Adininlstralinn of 


{h) HEVMM'E IlECKlPTS— ' 

Extkaoiidinakv 


dustlec 

8,37,000 


A\'11I — Jails and Com let 


XLI — Exiiaordinary Re- 


Settlcmcnt.s 

0,30,000 

(eij)ts 

0.000 

A IX.- Police 

8,00,000 



XX. — Port, s and Pilotage . 

2,16,000 

Total (rt) A {b) . 

15,74,51.110 

X A 1 - - 1 aghthou ses and 


(c) Dehtani) hi’.iwiT Heads 


Lightships 


Vuhlic Debt — ■ 


XXTI — Education . 

.5,05.000 

Floating Debt 

J ,65.00,000 

XXIIl - Medical 

5.02 000 

rnfunrfpd ])vbf~ 


XXIV—Puhlie Health 

2,22 000 

Savings Hank Jlcjiosits 

1 57,10,000 

XAV — Agriculture 

1 ,38,000 

Post Olliee Casii Ceitiliealcs . 

30,00 000 

XAVI — Vctciinarj . 

17,000 

State Pio\ ident Funds 

15,60 000 

XXVII — Co-operative Credit. 

17,000 

Other Accounts 

1 1)00 
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Major H«\a(ls of Accoimt 

Estimates, 

lUdT-flH 

Maj'or Heails of Account 

Estimate^, 

1937-38. 


Us 


Its. 

Depoxitx and A dmncoH — - 

1 

joans and A dvanrps — 


r)f*])rcn!itjon Kosorvo I’lnul — 


]jo:uis to the FcdcTati'd Shan 

5,.52,000 

liailways 

4,r>t?,{)oo 

State's 

Umowa]'? lU'Sorvr Fiiud — 


Loans to Municipalities, Port 

9.14,000 

J‘osts and 'J’i‘k*tj:raiilis 

1 .87,(in« 

Trust", etc 

Ai)i)ro|)nation for l{r*diicl.ioTi oi 


liOans to Government Servants 

5,23.000 

Avoidance ol Dclit. . 

] ,ori.K3,o()0 

i 

Hemitlanceft — 


I’ost Office Ca'-.li Ccrtiflcatca 




lUniua J'’urid . 

71 ,000 

UcmittanccB within llurma — 
Mon(‘y-order.s 

7,81 ,00 000 

]{,oad Fund 

<),1)C,000 



Cash Ilemittances and Adjust- 


Fund for economic dcvclojuncnt 


ments between Orticcrs icn- 


and impiovauncnt ol lur.il 


denng accounts to tiie same 


atcas 


Accountant -(Jeneral or l!on- 
troller 

1,03,51.000 

Fund for dcvclopnicnl of CimI 




Aviation 

ir.,000 

Excliangi' Account between 



Posts and Telcgiaphs and 

15,000 

Ocncjal l*olicc Fund 

1 ,50,000 

Defence Services 

Deposits ol Local Funds 

ti,00,05,00() 

Net Tlcccipts by Civil Treasuries 


fiom Posts and Tt‘le<»ra])hs 

2.88,79.000 

Departmodal and Jadtrial Depo- 


Net Ueceipts from Civil Tiea- 

1,22,82,000 

sits - 


8111 ics by Deicncc Services 

('i\jl Dejmsita , . . j 

:h. 7 1.000 

Itemittanrr .ireoatif between Eng- 


n, 83, 111.000 

land and Harm a — 


Ollier l)c])Oslts . 

(rt) Accounts with Secictary of 


Oilier Accounts 

11.000 

State — 

i. Items adjustable^ in 

12,33,000 

Advances KcpayaLlc .. 

30,03,000 

llurma 


11 Item'' adjustable in 


PcrinaiK'nl. Adv'ancca 

10,000 

England 

15,17,000 

Accounts with Fojcium (Jovern- 


{b) Accounts with tlie High 


incnts and Indian States 

12.000 

Commissioner — 




1 Items adjustable in 

73,01,000 

Accounts with India . . 

7,81,03.000 

llurma 


ii item adjustable m 

74,000 



England 

Accounts between liurnia and 




the Hurma Uailvvava 

1,50,00,000 

Transfers of cash between England 



and Jiniina — 


Accounts with the llcscrve 


lOemittances Through Ueserve 


Dank . . 

80,000 

1 Hank 

89,12,000 

Suspense Accounts 

3,03,000 

1 Total (r) 

42,94,4 1 ,000 



Total (a), ib) & (c) 

) 

58,08,95,110 

Cheques and Jiills 

2,91,00,000 


Departmental and Similar 


Opening llalancc 

2,00,00,000 




Accounts 

3.00,00( 

) fSraand Total . . 

00,08,95,110 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 

10.17-38 

Major Heads of Acfoiint. 

Estimab s, 
10.37-38 

(a) K\PKN1>1TU1U5 Dkisitaiile 


«) 

E \1» KN I >lTn UK D 131 IT \ 1 il. K 


TO HKVENTIK 

Its. 


TO IllOMiNl’E could 

R-. 

1, rustoms 

10,73 000 

20 

Scientific Dep.artments , 

7,81.700 

2 Kxcisc Duties 

(54,000 

30 

Education 

84,57.080 

3. Taxes on Tneome 

10.52,000 

31. 

Medical 

43,(57,000 

4 Salt . 

1 ,03,000 

32 

Public Health 

11,01.000 

5. Land H('\cnuc 

5«,01,78() 

33 

\grieiiltiiie 

10.10,000 

0. Excise 

18,70,000 

34. 

Vetcrinai y 

5 47,000 

7. Stamps 

08,000 

35 

Co operatne Credit 

3,0l,0i>0 

S ]''orcst 

50,25 700 

3(5 

TtkI list lies 

2,10 000 

Forest ('ajutal Outlay 

1,07,000 

37 

AM.it ion 

4,03 000 

9 ItcKistration 

1,33,000 

.37 4 

(’apital Oiitlaj on CimI 
A \ lation 

1 17 000 

10. Other 7'axcs and Duties 

1 ,28,000 

38 

Mi.sei llani'Oiis DepaTtimuits 

2,78 000 

11. Miscellaneous llaihvay 1L\- 




penditure 

1 ,0.3,000 

41 

Ci\ il Works 

1,23 82,000 

12. Int on \Yks with Cap 


42 

Famine Pidiid 

20 000 

Accounts 

23,70.000 

13 

Snprn Allwncs A J‘ensions 

83,40.000 

13. Other llev Kxjieudituie 

5 34,000 

44 

Stationery and Pimting 

10,(54, ()()() 

15 Posts and 'IVlemaphs Tu- 



terest on Debt 

4 7(5,000 

45. 

Miseeilaneoiis 

12,2(5,200 

1(5. rai)ital Outlay on Posts and 
'J’elcgraphs 


4(5 

Deienee Servie(*s- -Elleet'\e 

1 .28,00,000 

78 000 

47. 

Defenee Serviee.s — Non- 



17. Inteicst on Ordinary Debt 

45,83.000 


Etleetive 

4,(51 000 

is Interest on Other Obliga- 


48 

Fiontiei Force 

53,0(5,000 

tions 

28,78,000 

40 

M isceli.aneoiis Adjust meiihs 


1‘) Ai)propriation for Reduc- 



between Hurma and 


tion or ANOidance ot 



Fedeiated Shan St.itea 

45,08,000 

Debt 

20 (Jencral Administration 

1,05,83 000 

1,11,04 080 

50. 

Exti aoi (1 1 nary C 1 largos 

1 ,000 


Total (tf) 

13,05,4(5,107 

21. Audit 

13,82 000 




(5) 

C\iUTAL Expenditure not 


22 Adniinihtration of Justice . 

55,47,000 


DKlJPrARLi: TO ItEVENl E, 


23. Jails and f'omict Settle- 


52. 

(Vmstn of Irrgn , ote , Wks 

3,47,009 

ments 

32,00,000 



24. Police 


53. 

Capital Outlay on Posts 


1,52,5(5 989 


and Telegrajihs . 

2,02,000 

25. Ports and Ihlotage 


58. 

Payments of Comimitcd 


4,89,000 

59, 

yalue of Peii.sloiis 
Payments to Retrenched 

20,82.000 


27. Ecclesiastical 

2,10,000 


l*eTSonncl 

1 ,81 ,000 


Total (5) 

1 25,40,000 

28. External Affaiis . 

2,33,000 

1 

Total (a) & (f>) 

1 14,20,80,107 
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Major Heads of Account. 

Estimates, 
1937-38. 1 

1 

Major Heads of Account 

Estimates, 

1937-38 


Bs 


Bs. 



Brought forward 

27,17,72 000 

(c) Dkut and ])ki*o*!it JIkads 


(c) Dkdt and Deposit He \i>s— 



com Id 


Public Debt. 


Jjoaus and Adrancca 


Floating Debt 

1,05,00,000 

liOaiis to the llutma Bailw'av 


linrnia Debt to Government of 


Boaid 

34,51 ,0()0 

Jndia 

1,15,54,000 

l.oaTiH to the Feileiiitcd Shan 


States 

12,94,000 

Unfunded Debt 


Loans to Miinh ipalit'cs, Port 


Savings Bank Deposits . . 

1,33,10,000 

Trusts, Et-c. 

Loans to Government Servants 

6,62,000 

5,64,000 

Post Office Cash Certificates 

5,00,000 

Jtcmitfanccf! 


State Provident Funds . . 

Depoffits and Admncea 

48,02,000 

Remittances williin liurma — 



Money Orders 

7,79,00,000 

Deprn Fund — Govt Presses 


Cash Bemit.tances and Adjust- 


Jiepreclatlon Beserve Fund — 


ments between Otticeis ren- 


Bailway s 

40,09,000 

dering accounts to the same 
Accountant-General oi Con- 


Benewals Beper^ e Fund — 


t roller 

1,63,60,000 

Posls and Tclcgrai>bs . 

1 ,05,000 

Exchangi' Account between 


Boad Fund 

23,00,000 

J'osts and 'I'l'lcgraphs and 
Detence 8erv ices 

15,000 

Fund for Economic Development 




ami Improvement ol 


Ket Payments into Civil Treasu- 


Bural Areas 

2,28,000 

iies by Posts and Tolegiaphs 
Net ihscies from Civil Tieasurles 

2,88,79,000 

General Police Fund 

1,10,000 

to Detence Services . 

1,22,82,000 

Deposits of Local Funds 

1 ,00,88,000 

Remittance Accounts between 


England and Rurma 


Departmentiu and Judicial Dc- 




posita 


(a') Accounts with Secretary of 




State j 


Civil Deposits 

3,35,65,000 ; 

1 — Items adjustable in Hurma 

12,33,000 

Other Deposits . . 

3,5t,T2,000 

II — Items adjustable in England 

15,17,000 

Other Accounts . . 

22,000 

(b) Accounts nutli the High 




Comm 166 toner 


Advances Bcpayable 

30,82,000 

i. — Items adjustable in Jiiinna . 

73,01 ,000 

Permanent Advances . . 

10 000 

11 — Items adjustable m Kngland 

71,000 

Accounts with Foreign Govern- 


Transfer of cash between England 


ments and Indian States 

11,000 

and liurma. 


Accounts with India 

7,89,40,000 

Bemittance through the Beserve 


A(*countH between Burma and 


Bank . . 

89,12,000 

the Burma Bailways . . 

1,55,52,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 


90,000 

Fund . . 


Accounts with the Beserve Bank. 



Suspense Accounts 

3,62,000 

Total (c) . . 

43,22,16,000 

Cheques and Bills 

Departmental and similar 

Accounts 

2,01 ,00 000 

Total (ff), (b) & (c) . . 

57,43,02,197 




3,00,000 

Closing Balance . . 

3,25,92 913 

Carried over 

27,17,72,000 

Grand Total 

60,68,95,110 
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Administration. 


Governor, HIb Exccllenby thi Hon’ble Siri 
Anhibald DoUfjlas Cochrane, Qr.MG., Rc 
B.I., D.s 0 , j 

(JdVERNOK’h SECUEI'ARY. 

R G. McDowjili, V I.E I.C s. 

! 

military HECRETARY to ills EXCELLENGY 1'IIK 
Governor 

Arthur Denis Maciiamara, Hkiunei’s 
lloise (iBt Duke 01 York's Owii Cavaliy) 

AlDEh-DE-CAMP 

CajitiinE J l-'liik, .‘htl ('.isaliy 

Ccipl.iiii G (' YeMli.im, 1st Ihi , The ll.inijishire 
]h*}j:iment. 

Ilonoran/ Col (Teiiijiy Bufiswlior) 

F A G Rou^hloi). l.A. 

Indian Aidea-dt'-iUnnp. Suhadar-Major Lasanji 
Gam, late of the d/JOlh l»uima Rilles , Naib 
Conimamlaiit Saidai Jlahadui J*.irta]» SiuKh, 
Jkihadui, IDSM, Resi'ivc JUttii., Duiiiia 
Flout lei Fone. 

(\)UNSELLOU TO Ills FmELLUNCY TUE GOVER- 
NOR oE j;l RMA 

The ilou’hle Mi AValtei lioolli Giaxelv, c'si, 
(M E , 1 (' B. 

Financial adviser to ms Excklienca the 
Governor op Riuima. 

The lloii’hle Mi .lamc'- Ikixtfr, M A 

JMimsteks to the Governor of iti rma. 

The llon'hle IJ Jltooii Uiiiit Gy.iw, Jiai-at-Lavv 
tMiuistei ol FmaiKe) 

The Hon’hlo U ra»v i’liii, A T 31 , llai-at-Jiaw 
(Miiiistei oi Dome Altaiis) 

The lloii’ble IJ Tii, Jlai-at-Law (Mmi-sler ol 
ARiieiiltme and Foiests). 

I'he Hon'ble Dr. Them Maun'4 (Minister ol 
Commcite and ludusti>) 

The Hou’bJe Savs Fe Tha, 15ar-at-La\v (Miiiistei 
of Lauds and Rexeuue) 

The Hou’ble U llt-ooii .Aumj; Gyaw, liar-at-Lavv 
(Minister of J<ldueatioii). 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture, .T, tUiarlton, M sc , El c. 

Conimusioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, 1*. C. Foyarty, I c s 

Superintendent, Northern Shan States, J. Shaw. 

Director of Public Instruction, V B Quinlan, B A , 
1 e.s 

Inspector-General of Police, R. (" Morris 

Chief Conservator of Forests, A. \V. Moodie. 


Inspector-General of Ciiil Hospitals, Col. N. S 
Sodhl,M.C.,L.R.C.P.,L.R.C.S. (Edln.), L R.FJ'.&S. 
(Glas.), D M r.e. (Cantab.), B.T.M. (Edin.), 
L.M., I M.S, 

Director of Public HeaUh, Lt.-Col. G. G. Jolly, 
c 1 E., I.M.B. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 
31. A., 31 B , Ch.B , I.M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Ilia Bru (2) A.T vi. 

Financial Conimissionti^r, U. 11 P. CHioper, ics 

Diredor-ilencral . J'osts and Telegraphs, Darina, 
<». E D de Smith, D s o. 

Director, Defence limeau. C. G Stewart, o.b K. 

Director of 1 etennary Service^, J) T. Mitehcll, 
M 11 C.V S. 


Registnir of Co-operative Societies, 

Chief Commissioners of 

U Kyln, 

Burma. 

C S. 

Lieiit.-t'olonel A. P. JMiayre, C.B 


1802 

Colonel A. Fytehe, c.s.l. . . 


1867 

hieiit -Colonel R J> Aidagh 


1870 

Tile Hon Ashk'y Eden, (’ S.i 


1871 

A R Thom jisoTi, c S.I. 


1875 

(' U Aitehison, c s I. 


1878 

C E Ik ruiid, (\s i. 


1880 

C H. T ( !rohthwait(‘ 


1883 

Sir C. E Bel naid, K c s l 


1886 

C 11 T Ciosthwaite, r ^ I. 


1887 

A 1‘ Mae Donnell, (’.s I (a) 


1889 

Alixander Maeken^-ie, c.s.l 


1890 

D M Smeaton 


1892 

Sir F W R Fryer, k (j.s.i 

(a) Atterwards (by creation) 
MaeDoimidl. 

Baron 

1892 


Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 


I Sii F. AV. 11. Fryer, K C.S.l 1807 

Sirll. S Barnes, K c SI , K.C.V.O .. 1903 

! Sir H. T. AVhite, K.o I E .. . . lOO.'i 

Sii Harvey Adamson, K c S.i., LL d. . 1910 

Sir Harcoiirt Butler, K.c B I., C I E. .. 1915 

Sir lleginalu Craddock, K.c. S.I. . . . . 1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir TIarcourt Butler, G.C.I.K., K C.S.L .. 1922 

Sir Chailes Innes, K c.s L, C.I.E 1927 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, G c.i.E., 

K.C S.I , K C.I.E 1932 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 

G 0 M a., K.c.s.i ,.D so. 1986 
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SKCKKTAlUliS, I) KIM 

W. JI Payton, i.o.h. 

C. F. J4 Poarco, I c.s 
A .1. S Wliitc, f) n L J (_' h 
.7 H . \V ISC, 1 c s 
H (' Iiakc],i('s 
A U. iSc\ rnour, I 0 s. 

U 7'in Tut (A), iUi at- Jjiiw, i c ^ 
IJ Chit Manila (A2), K.s M., A TJ 
A .1 M. Lauder, M o , I 0 
K. 14 Arnold, I (! S. 

A. K. Pottci, 1 c s. 

U K jaw Din (A), ATM . 

Jlai J4ahadur il M Jtoy 
M H Kossinctou, j (! h 
UJ4aTint,I0S 
75. (L A]K‘dai]c, T (' s 
llao Sahib S J4 tlliosh 
11 Soin Tun (Al) 

1) Nyun (A), l o S. 

IJ 'Pun yin (Al) 

U ]*alnJ^ (A), I t' s 
jiai Jlahadui (’. S Sastn 
U Ba 'J'un, atm 
W. C. Puller 
\V. A. Curties 
V Thill . 

IL J. Carew 
C. J^utta 
U Sein Myuii 


11 O, lluynolds, l.t' s. . . 
C. Jt P. Cooper, i.c t’. 

T. L. 31 Hollies, I.e.s. 

P. S V. Doniihon, i (’ s 
JMoiiin 
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TV SKCUKTAlllES, UM)E It-S ECU KTA HIES, Etc.. 

TO GOVERNMENT. 

Secretarj', Home 1 )cpa 1 1 im nt 
Seeretai y, Einanee Deji . 1 1 nu iit 
S(“<ret;iiy, Education Dep irtnieiil 
. Hccietary, Dcjit ol Com aiul liid 

Seeietary, Dejit ol Laiiclh and Jlevciiuc. 

S<*cielaiy, Ddence J)e]ni tnunt. 

S(“cn‘laiy, i>ei)t of Agii and Ets 
I . Se« i clary, .ludicial Dcji.iit UK nt 

Additional Sceietaij, Delence Dcjit 
Dc|)uty Seeietai J , Pinance Depailnuut 
Conti ollci ol Emance (Detciuc) Also c\-olliclo Deputy 
Seeiet.ary, Defence Dept 
Deputy Seirctaiy 3<ldueation Dcpaitmcnt 
llesouice Ollicci, Einamc Dcp.iitnicnt 
Cnder Secretarj', llonic Dcjiaituu'iit 
I'ndei Secretary, Einanee Depaitinent 
. IMidei Seel etarj, Defeiue Depaitinent 
. Cndei Secretaiy, Depaitmi'iit ol Linds and Revenue. 

. I nder Secretarj , Dept of Aj^n and 3<'ts. 

. I 'nder Secretary, Dept ol Com and Did. 

. Ender Seeietary, Judicial Deiiartinent 

. Under Sc‘cretary, Education Depaitinent 

Assistant Secretarj’, Pinance Depaitinent 
. Assistant Secretary, Horne Deiiartinent 

Itepistiar, Home and Judicial Departments 
. ItegLstiar, Dcjit ol AkiI. and J^'ts. 

Jtegihtrai, Defence Dejit 
Registiai, Educ.ition DepaitmonT, 

JJegistrur, Depta of Lds and Rev. and Com A Ind (ollg) 
. . Registiar, Pm liept (ollg ) 

E 1 N AN Cl AL COMMISSION ERS 

. Irn.uicial Coinmissionci . 

Do. 

.. Secretary to the Emancial Commisaioncr. 

Do. 

. Registiar. 
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BURMA LEGISLATURE. 

President of the Senate. — The Hoiib’le U Maung 

BAIU.IAM JlNTAi: Y SEt'^.ETAl{lE^ 

(Jyee, Hur-at-Law. 

Deputy President of the Senat.e — U Ba IvUMin, 

]. J A. L Wiselum. 

F.R.G s. 

2 11 Myu 'J'hein 

Speaker of the House of lleprc8entalives.-~-T\ie 

3 >S. Mahiniid 

Hoiib’le U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-].aw 

Deputy Speaker of the House of Representatives — 

4. U Ba 'J’hein 

1) Hla Be 

fi. A. M, A. Jvarmi (dini. 

Secretary {Burma Tje(jislature).— V Jia Bun Bar- 

at'Law. 

(» 1) Ohii Maung 

Assistant Secretary {Burma Legislature) --\l JVl 
Elliot. 

7 U Ba Than 

Assistant Secretarif {Burma Legislature). — V JJa 
Thaw. 1 

H. Ji (' Klioo, 

MEMBEBS Ol*’ THE SEN ATI-. 

L'omiuated . — 

IClccted — 

Tlira San Baw, o it K 

U San Aung, K s m , \ 'i M 

C JI (Utuiiaguae, M M K , Har-at-Law. 

Si a Shun l’*a T r 8 

Sir Oscar do (.Jlaiivillc, 0 i R , o B.K , liar-al- 

IT Kyaw Dm 

JjllW. 

G. E Du Jlcrn 

Sir Jose]»b Mauiig (.^i, liar-at-J^aw. 

The JloiiTile U Mauug Gjee , bai-al-l.au 

V Bo Hla, « I E., K H M , A T M. 

Klian Baliaduj nualiiin 

TJ K'yaw, K s m , A t m. 

liall MohiUiK'd Khtiii 

U Ba Lwm, F ii o a 

TT Ha Kyun. 

IT ]la Maimg, k h m 

U un. 

U Maiing Nge, K s M , T 1* S 

U Nyun. 

11 Nyun, KhE , A TM. 

Mirza Maiioinod Itafi, Bar-at Haw 

Sir San C Bo, c n K , M.i>. 

A daluin 

Toik Tin Byu, K 8 M. 

U Ba 'I’liane, T.r S. 

Br. Baw Saw Sa, Ji.i! E , F K c.s i., n.F u. 

TJ Ba Them. 

U Ba Sciii, K s M., T i' s 

U Thwm. 

.T Tait. 1 

U Ba V 

U Aung Thin, k 8 m 

(’ G Wodehouse. 

U Tha Zan U, K 8 m , A T.M. 

U Kyaw Zan, CM.E 

IT Kyaw Zitij. 

HOUSE OE KEBKESENTA'J'JVES. 

Elected Memhers. 

11 Is> uii Tin. 

U Ilia 'J'ln. 

U Ba Them. 

TT Lun, B A 

Ml. E. G Mara cun. 

TT Are 

U lltoon Aung Gyaw, B A , i.L i; 

U Chit Be 

U Aung Zan Wai 

U Sein Ok 

U Shwa^ Tha. 

TT Thct Tun. 

TJ Bo Tv. 

TJ Saw Ilia JNno 

TJ Tint. 

U Bo Mva. 

U Aung Tha. 

U Bu Tin (Kan goon). 

TT Ba On. 

TJ Ba Tin (Kani) 

TJ Thin Mauim. 

U Bu, B se 

TJ Be Tun. 

U San 'J’hem. 

TJ Mya Them. 

U l)wc. 

TJ Saw. 

U lv>aw Bun. 

U Am, B A. 

TJ Ba Oke 

U Mya. 

1 U Ba Thi 
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HOUSK OF lUiPllKSENr VTIVES— 
lUt'cled Mvnibun-- .oiitd. 


U Tun, B A. 

IJ Pc Maunii 
U Ba Yin, li A 
U Lii Sin. 

IJ 'I’lia Sainf?, M \ 

U St'in J\j 

U Thsirruwady Mauii^ 

IT Maun:( JMmI. 

V I5a Ohn, liai-at.-Law 
II Tin. 

U lio, J1 A , ]{ 1, 

U Aun« iN\ iin 
U Ba Yin. 

U Jia Chaw 
II An (iM 

U Paw 'J'un, a.t.m , llai-al-Law. 

IJ 1*0 Aunj» 

IJ Soc Maunsi: 

II Scin Win. 

IJ K\a (iaiiiir, IJnr-at-Law. 

]>i 'J'lK'in Mamm, is. \ , M M J'. 

LI Lu Wa 
II Ohn Khin 
IJ Ba Win, 11 isc , n.L 
Daw All JM.i 
IJ Po Loon. 

U K>aw Aha. r m* , n h 
IJ Shin 
II Bi Dm 
IJ Ba Cyi 
IJ Ohn Jiyun. 

U Thant. 

B Mya, n hi , n l 
U Ba ^ in. 

U Alaiinu Maun;4- 
1.1 Ohn Alanim 

Ml Orm Slu’in Womi, B.u-.vl-L'iw, 

IJ Shni’. 

IJ San Jjii 
U Po 11 mm. 

II Ba 

IJ Lu (Jvaw 
U Alya, B \ 

IJ Pu, 11 A , Bar-at-La>\. 

])i. Ba Maw, M A , I’li i> , l>ai-at-Lau. 
U Tun Aun^f Cya'v 
IJ Kun, B A , Bai-at-J.an. 

U Po Y'^in, A T.M 
U Ba Shwe 


I Ba U. 

L Ba Pc. 
il On P<* 

I’ lint iJlamir, Bar-at-L.in 
U Ba 'I’liaii 

IJ 'I’lm Auiim, b a , b l. 

All IwAljoShii 

I Bal'c, BA 

All i\l A1 Ohn Clime. 

Sli il C Ivhoo. 

I I' I’o llniMM, 

I S.i\v JN> Cliit, B A , Bar-at-Law 
All S'dncv lioo AJei'. 

, S.iw Al>a I'licm. 

I' Tun Km 
I V Shwi A<iim 

j II Kan \>c 

1 Saw I'e 'Ilia, Bar-at -Law . 

I V 'I’h.iw Dvse, T 1‘ h 
■ II ilia l‘c, B h< , B L 
I S iW .loliliNdil 1 1 Id alh. 

I All S A1 diinud, B \ 

: All D .\ l>as,s B A , B L. 

All Biiiiiiiw.is l>.i^la 

Ah U. C Ain.iii^M- , B \ , u L. 

All K C hdsi , Lai-at-liaw. 

All \ 11 \ Kaiim (iaiii 

Ml A Nai.u.ina llio 

Ah S B III)'’, liai-al-Law'. 

Ah .1 \ L AVi>i]iain., Lai -.u-Jja w 

Ml \ D ChdWiIJmi'. 

I I La lllamv, B 
j Ah 11 C lalukdai 

I I M \ d N> nil 

I All S. JS. Haji 

All A W Ndaliijce. 

. I' 'I un 1\ , M \ , 1 , L 

I All C.iim.i Sim/h 

I'. Ba Khaiiifr 
I Ah .1 AIilMci 

I Ah F L Ja>a(h, ('ir 

, Ah L C \ Fouiai, Bar-.it Law. 

I Ah W T Ah hit NIC. 

I Ah .1 I NcLdii. 

i IJ Am; M.uiiis 
! Ah Chill t hcim I’eik 
' All. .1 F OiliMui 

' Ah. A. Al. AJ. Vcllaiaii Chett>ai 
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Bihar. 


Aa in tlie case of Bombay Presidency, the 
piovince known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
has siiffeied a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province Tlie tollowing details there- 
fore appertain to the new Bihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1030. 

BUiar lies between 20®. 30' and 27°* 30' N. 
latitude and between and «8®-26' K. 

longitude and includes the provinci'S of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal; on the east by Bengal and the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa, and on the wi'st by the Uniti'd 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces. 

The area of the territories which <'oijslitute 
the Governorship of Bibar is (>9,34S square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province have sinei* the 
1st April 1933 been transfeiied to i.he control 
of the licsident Eastern States and no longei 
form part of the Province. Chota Nagpur is a 
mountainous region which si'parates them from 
the Cencral Indian Plateau. Bihar comprises the 
valley of the Ganges from the sjKit whc*re it 
issues from the territories of the Govenior ot 
the United Provinces of Agra and (hidii till 
it enters Bengal near Jlajmahal. Soutii ol 
Bihar lies Chota Nagpur. l<'ollowing the main 
geogiaphical hues there are toui Civil Division'* 
with headquarters at Patna, Muzaflarpiir (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur and Ftanchi (tor Chota 
Nagpur). The head-quarters of (Joveriimcnt 
are at Patna. The new capital wliich lies 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the old civil station of Bankipore is 
known as “Patna,” the old town being called 
“l*atna City.” 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 32,558,0.'> 
persons. Even so with 407 persons per squaie 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten vears the jiopulation of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-flfth of urban population of the province 
Animists account for 5*9 percent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Pargaiias, the latter distint 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India.” Bice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 

• Til' li'Ui*'' gi' ‘u in t In'* pir.igia 


maize or Indian-corn on 1,607,300 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an Important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for tliem in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. 'Ihcre is irrigation in Shahahad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 500 acres in 1933. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
posBihilities of manufactming synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been laigi'ly taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea and 
parts of the Tifhiit Division jute is grown, hut 
the acreage varies according to the price of 
jutc. The last serious famine was In 1895-96, 
hut there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province In 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
<'ith(*r the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
.Sea aie unduly late in their arrival or 
cease ahriif>tlv before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
ho said that for Bihar tlie most important 
rainf.ill is that known as the katiat duo 
towards the end of .Scptt'mber or up to 
middle of October. Bam at this time not only 
contributes materially to an Increased outturn 
of the nee crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
lu'iiiulactuied product of Bihar, but In conse- 
(luence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
\t Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have elect, cd one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in tile world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. Iho 
'i’at.i lion and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhuin dist net arc also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
an* springing up in their vicinity. The most 
inipoitant of the>>e are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
Table Corapanv of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian .Steel Wire Products. The 
population ol .lamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes IJ million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some ol the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and 8upplie.s the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw mati'rials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most ImjHirtant of the mineral Industries in the 
province. I'he eoallieJds in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Ilamgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura In 
Hazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 

»h lel.ite to I’.tifi'*)! <(*rrifory only 
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of its output. Maubhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal ]*arp;anaR and Qaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facrure of shellac, the latter of v/hlch is exported 
from India to the value ot ten crorcs annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Go vemor-in 'Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1910 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the administration into Reserved 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
in charge of the Governor ana Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council, is set out 
in detail. In all these respects Bihar is on 
the same plane as the other Provinces in India 
Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branche.s, viz.: — (1) the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Railways and the Public Health 
Engineering Branches and (2 ) Irrigation There 
was only one Chief Engineer, m charge of both 
the branches up t o the 15th October 1937, who 
was also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non -profes- 
sional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy Chief 
Engineer in the Irrigation branch under him. 
The Chief Engineer was also Chief Inspector of 
bocal Works, Bihar. An additional post of 
temporary Cliiot Engineer and Dei)uty Secre- 
tary to Government was restored with effect 
from the loth October 1937 and the Irrigation 
Branch was ])laced under direct charge of this 
officer, leaving Buildings and Roads Branch 
under the (qiiel Engineer and Secretary to Gov- 
ernment from the above date. The Electrical 
work of the Province is carried out by an 
Electric Inspector and Electrical Engineer and 
a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
dt Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the Dbstrict Judges as 
Courts of Apfiealjthf' Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter In dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
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being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and bear rent suits. 

Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
was covered by the jicrmanent Settlement of 
1893. A number of estates are held direct by 
Government, having come into the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other (‘States are managed temporarily by the 
Board of Revenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, whil(j in Chota Nagpur a niftnlxir of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province. — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Acts is in force. 
This is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1886, with a niimbc^r of important differences 
(»nsequeut on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely Inliabitated 
by aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenan- 
cy Act, an Acts pecially adopted to their require- 
ments, is in force. Ther(i is a third tenancy 
system in the Santal Parganas where the 
tenancy law is contained in Regulation III of 
1872 and II of 188G and the lecord-of-rights 
prepared In the settlement. Finally in a small 
part of South Bihar where there is a large 
aboriginal population a special chapter of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent alie- 
nation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Throughout the proyince a system of periodic 
settlements is in vogue. In these settlements 
the maps and cadastral ledgers are revised and 
lair rents may be scuttled. In many districts 
the settlement records arc now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since che 
last settlement was undertaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their lemuneration. Special steps have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen, and the special rights 
and piivileg<‘-s of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration arc each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector- General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
three Deputy Inspectors-General and 24 Super- 
intendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
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There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. There are 
also five platoons of armed police stationed at 
Patna to serve as a provincial reserve. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education nnd the tables attached 
thereto (cr. u.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. I 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. (?.fJ.) 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical ftcrvice. 
Under him thcie are IG Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they aic 


stationed. 60 Difapeusancs aie maiiitaiueil by 
Government in addition to OJiO Dispeiisanes 
maintained by Local bodies, lleilways, pn\ ale 
|>eraoii8, etc. 7,lUl,b77 jiatieiils lududiiig 
82,680 in-patients were treated in nil lln* disju n- 
sariesm 1035. The total income oJ the disjien- 
sanes maintained by Govcrnmenl and Local 
Bmlies including that of the phvmL aided insti- 
tutionis amounted to Ks. 8 1,91,716 

A largo mental hospital tor EuroiKiuis hus 
been opened at lianehi whi(!h leeeivea ]>iitien(s 
Irom Northern India A similar inslitnlnjn tor 
Indians has been oiiened at Ham hi since 
September 1025 for th<‘ treattrient ot patient> 
from Bihar, Oiissaand Bengal. Asanitoriuni at 
Itkl in the distiiet ot Itaiiclu has also been 
established tor the tieatinent of 1 ubi'ieiilosis. 
An institute lor radium deatinerit has .iLo been 
e-^tablished at I’atna. (Vnlies tor anli-rahie 
treatTiT'ut have bi'cn started at Talna. 

A medical college has been opc'ned at Palna 
and the -Medical School whnb w.is m existence 
at Patna h.isbeen transti'ired to J)*irbbanga. 


The finances of the province have iindcigonea change owing to the separation of Onssa Ironi 
Bihar, so that it is not iiossible to give eoireet budget figures for Bihar lor the yeai lO.Ui 37 


ADMINISTRATION. 


GoVlillNOIl. 

His Excellency Sir Mann e (lainnM Hallett, 
K.O.S.I., 0 1 K., i.e.s 

I’EusoNAL Staff. 

Secretary to (kn error, J\li A J. Ittamw'ai irig, 
(’IE, i.v s 

Mihtartt Secretary to doirrnat, Lieut. 1) G. 
Walker, 1st Battilioii, I) C L I 

Aide-de-Cam]} — 2iid Lieut. A C Mace Savage, 
1st Hattilion, 'J'he Queen’s lb *yal Regiment, 
and Lieut J». K. Ha«» tings 'J'homas, Ist 
Battalion Noith«nipton shite Beginunit 

llonorary A D Major M T. Hates, The 
C-hota Nagpur llegiimmt, A. V. 1., Lieut 
Jl P. Yadava, ll/lOtb lij'derabad Regiment, 
Rlsaldar Major & Honv t’ajit. Abdul Latit 
Khan Bahadur, 1 I) S M, late 2nd Royid 
Lancers, (Gardner's ^or^e) 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sri Krishna Sinlia, rrinie 
Minister (Home Alfaiis) 

The Jlon’ble Mr. Aniigrah Karayan Sinliu, 
Minister for Finance and Local Self-Govern- 
ment. 

TheHon’blc Dr Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for 
Education and Development 

The Hon’ble Mr .laglal Chaiidhiin. Minister 
foi Excise and Publie Health 

P ARLI AM E NT ARY SECR KT AR I ES . 

Babu Sliivanandan Prashad Mandal, m l.a 
J udicial and Jails 

Baltu Ivrishna B illabh Sahay, ML A.. Revenue 
Appointment and Political 

Babu Jagat Kaia>aii Lai, M.L A , Einance and 
(Vnnmercc. 

Babu Jiimit Bahan Sen, M L A., Public W^oiks 
and Irrigation 

Babn Binodanand .7 ha, M.L. A , Local Self- 
Government, Medical and Public Health 


Babu S’liangtih tr Smlia. ai l, v , Ldination 
including llegistiut ion 
Babn .lagjivvan Ram, M A Dev' lojimont 
Maulau Sa.vcednl Haqiie, M , Lxeise 

Secret mavt 
(^hicf Seereiartf to (toeernmeht. Political and 
Appoinlmenl Departments, Jl. I'i ilii'-sell 
V, i.E , !.(’ s. 

Secretary to don rnwetiU Finance Dcpiutnienf, 
H (!. Piior, (! I E J c.s. 

Seeretari/ to dorerti incut, Pirenne Di'partmvnt 
Rai Babadut Akliansi Gopi Kisiioilal 
Secretary to doceinment, Jndninl J)t jmrtnn nl, 
.1 G bb(>aiei, C I K , I C s 
Secretary to dorei nnimt, J* IF. 7) , .1. G I’tmell. 
J)y Secretary to docerinnenty J ri Kjalton , ( aptaie 
G F. Hall Cl E . M c 

Seoetary to dot ernment, hdvi ahon and Dctcloy- 
ment Department t,, S. M J)har, i C s 
Secretary, Local-self dooeinmcnt Depaihnent - - 
V. K" R M<‘nun, l c S 

Sceietaiy LcijislaUre doam d - Saiyid AiiMiu 
Yusuf, Bai-.‘*t-law 

Da. Seen/, Lei/islatiic Deytt—.] A Samuel. 
Bai-at-Iaw 

Miscellaneous Appointments 
Director of Public Instruction, F II B1 in m A 
Impector-dcncral of rolirc, G T. Ihett, c i f ,1 c s 
Conservator of Forests, 6 S Owdon 
Impector-dencral of Civil Hospital, Ll.-C'ol. 
H Stott, o n I 

Director of Public Health, I.t . -Gol S L IM it i a ,i m .s 
Inspector-deneralof Pnsons,]A -I'ol O 11. Ungers. 
Director of Agriculture, I>aiilal Ram Sefiii. 
Dtiectoi of jndustnes, \ K.Ji I'lllat, i.c S. 
Commissioner <>f Fnisi d 1 d Hcioitiai mn, 
E <). Jjee, I (J s 

Director of VetcJ i nary Sc ri'tccs M.ijoi 1’. B Rilev, 
HegistraiofCo-opcraUrcSo(U‘lu's,N Bak.^hi i c s. 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.c., K.o. 

Sir Henry W’hesler, K.c.s I., K C.I.K., 


1920 


1921 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 

K.O.S.T., K C.I.E 

Sir James David Sifton, 
K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S 


1927 

1932 
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BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SPEAlvEK. 

'Hio Jlon. Ml. lUiiwlayalu Siiilia, li.A., B. 
Deputy Spfakeu. 

Ml. Abdul Bail, M.A. 

Elected Members. 


Constituency. 

Patna City 
Patna Bivi'-ion 
Tiihnt Division 
Bhapnljuir Dnision 
Chota Kagpur Division 

Central Patna 

Dina])oro 

Baili 

East Bihar 
Do 

Soutli Gaya . 

Do. 

Aurangabad 

Nawada 

Nawada 

North Gaya 

Buxar 

Bhabiia 

North-East SlnhilMd 
East Cential SliaJuibad 
Do. 

Sahara m 

West Sara n Sadr 
East Sara n Sadr 
North-East Snvan 
South-West Slwa II 

East Gopalganj cum Mislii.iKh and M.iili.nii.i 
West Gopalganj 
Do 

North-West Chanij»aian S.uli 
Bast Champaran Sadr 
South-West Cliani]).iian Sadi 
South Bcttiah 
North Bettiah 

Do. . . . . 

East Muza flai pill Sadi 
Do. 


Names. 


Babu Sai.ingdhar Sinha. 

Balm .Tairat Narain Lai. 

Babu Viiidhje^hwaii Piashad Veima. 

Babu UjMMidra Nath Mukhaiji. 

Mr .liiiiut Balia n Si n. 

Babu Indra Dewan Saran Singh 
Balui Sh\am Nandan Sinha. 

Babu Laiioo Siianua ahna Slieel Bhadia Yajee 
Babu Shvani t^ai.ivan Singh, 
j B.»bu 11.1111 Piashad 
j Bibu Piieiidia Baliaiiiir Sinha. 

. B.ibu S It Madhnorat 
' Tlie Jlon Ml . Anuiiiali Naraiii Sinha 
JBab.i .l.ununa Pi.i^liad Sinha. 

I fiabii Bundi Bam 
Bibu Jimal Ki''lioie Nuiain Sinln 
Bal'u 11,11 'jrolund Mi-'ia 
p.indit (lu|iteslnvaj Pandey 
B.ibu ilaiinandan Singn. 

Babu Budhan B„‘ii Vtuina 
Babu .Tanjuvan ll.im. 

Babu llauhai Sinli.i. 

Babu J’.iie.'-h Dutt Sinha 
B.iImi Du.uk.inatli 'J’nvaii 
Itibu Naiajan I’l.i^'had Siniia 

B,ibu Shivi.shw.ir Piasliad Naiay.m Sinlia 
Shaiiua. 

B.ibu Pi il'hunath Sinha 
P.indit (Jidundjiati Tiwaii. 

Babu JtaniliasaM.in llabidas. 

Babu Ganesh J’la^liad. 

Babu Goi.tkh J’l.ishad. 

Balui llaibans Sahay. 

Pandit PhUdyanath Misra. 

B.ibu Vi.'^lnvanath Singh. 

Balui Balgobind Bhagat. 

Babu M.diesh Piashad Sinha. 

' Babu Shuanandan ilani. 
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GoiMituoncy. N'ames. 


West MiizalTurimi Sadi 

East Sitamarlii cum Katra and ^rinapoii' 

South-West llajii»ur 

North-East Hajipiir 

North SitanL'uhi 

West Sitaniaihi 

North Madhuhani . . 

South Madluihani . . 

Kast Madliuliani cum lialjora 
Darbliansa Sjidr 
Du. 

North-West Samastipur 
South-East SamasliTMii 
Do 

South Sadi Monj'hyr 
Do. 

Noith Sadr ISroiiKliyr 
West Tie;fu?'aiai 
East Ih'fju'-arai 
Jamui 

South lUuij'alpui Sadi 

Noith Bhagalpiii Sadi cum Ivi^hnnu." i.| 

Banka 

Supaul 

Madhipura . . 

Do. 

North-West Puinea 
liast Piinica 
Soutli-WoAt I’uinui 
Do 

DooRhar cum Jaintara 
Oodda 

S.intal rar^anas Sadi 
Do. 

Pakaur cum Jlfijuiahal 
Do. 

Ociitral Kazaiibagh 
Central Jlazaribaoh 
Cindih cum Chatra . . 

Giridih cum Chatia 
Hanohi Sadr 

Do 

(Juiula cMm Simd(*t^a 
Do 

Khunti .... 

North-East Palainau 


B.i]>u lliijnand.m Sahi. 

The Hull. JNFi Baindayalu Sinha. 

P.abii ]{.iru(‘^ln>ar Piashad Sinlia. 

|{.ibu Dip Nara> an Sinha. 

Jtibu l{-.iinnaiidan Sinha. 

B.ibn llainaMiis Thakur, 

H.i])U Bajendia Narayaii C'haudliuii. 
i;.ibu Chaturanan Das. 
li.ibu .lanina K'aijee. 

Babii Sui > \anandan Thakur. 

Itibii Ke-^hnar Jlam 

liabu Itajishwai ]'i.i‘-had Naum Sinlia. 
liabu Pwanuhaian Sinha. 

Babu SundiT Hralito. 

Th(‘ Hon Mr Sri Ivii'^hna Sinha. 

]»i. ItatdiunaTulan Prasliad. 
iiabu .Nnapada Miikharji. 

7’abu Itainchantia Sin'll) 

P>abu Pnahiiiadeo Nau'nan Sin<ili, 

IhiI'ii KaliKa T’la'-luul Sin^li 
liabu Mciv.i Dal Jlia. 

Jiabii Shivadbaii Siiiba. 

r>,ibu II.u ki-hoie Pia'-bad 

liibii |{aj<'n(li.i .AFi^'ra. 

liibii Slinanandan Piashad Mandnl, 

liabu BamP.nias Dip. 

li.ibu Jtanidiii Tim.ui. 

liabu Tvi’-hore Lai Kiindii 

r„ibu Dlieer N.ii.i van f'haml. 

Th<' TTon. Mi Tardal Cha iidhuii. 

liabu liinodan.iTul .Mia 

liabu BiuMhinalb .Iba 

Babu Bhauban Cbaiidia Das 

Ba bn i 'haian Miirinu 

Babu liiijlall Dokaina 

Ml Debu Muiinu. 

liibu Ivii-hna Ballabh Sabav 

li.ibn iro])na Santal. 

Itibu Saklilal SiriLdi 

liilui Kaiu Dii'-adb 

liibu D oki Nandan Prashad. 

liabu Itiin liliatiat 

liaia TiUl Kandaip Nath Shah Deo. 

^rr Bofiilarr 

liabu I’urna (’huidia Alitia 
I Bibii B.a |ki bon Sinha 
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Nainos. 


North-East ralamau 
South-Wcf-t Ealamau 
South Miinhlwim 

Do 

Crntial M.iodhiiiii 
Do 

North >r!j 0(1 hhiim 
Sirr'lihliniu 

Do . . 

Do 

D.itoa City . . . 

r.ifna Dims- ion 

Tiiliot 

Ehayalpor Duisioo 
C'hota N.mpor Division 
VVost Patna .. 

East I’.itna 

Eastriaya 

West (Java .. .... 

Shaliahad 

S.iran S.idr, 01 Noitli Hianiparan Sadr . . 

Si wan 

(lopal).^anj 

Sootli (^hainpaian Sadr 

Bcttiah .. . ... 

Mn 7 .ifr.irpurS.idr 

If.ijipnr . . . .. 

.Sitainailii 

North-East ffaihlians/a 

North -Wf‘-t Dai Idianpa 

Centra] D.irhham'.a . . .. 

Soiitli Darhhan<;ta 

North Mon^hyr 

Sontl) Monjiliyr 

DhiiRalpnr Sadr rain Banka 

Madhijinia cam Snpanl 

Araria 

South lushainianj 
Nortli-West Ki'^hanganj 
Noith-East Kishantrani 
South-East Pin nra Sadr .. 

North Pnrnea Sadr . . 

South Santa] Pra^anas 
North Santa! I’arganas 

IIaz.irlbagh 

Jlanchi cwm Singlihhuin 


ilahii Jitu Kam. 

Jtahii .Tadidians Sahay. 

Babu Upondra Mohan Da.s Gupta. 

Jlalni Tika Bam Manjlu. 

Kuinai AptPrashad Singli-lH‘o. 

Balm Guln Dliopa. 

Pxilm Amhika Cliaran MaUik. 

PKibn Piainatlia Bhatasali. 

Balm Divimdra Nath Sanmiita 
r»alm Basika TTo 
Maulvi Syed Jafar Imam 
Maiilvi Hafiz Za far ITasan. 

M.iuIm Alidul Jalil. 

Nawab Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Kuan 
Maulvi Saiyid Mohiiiddin Ahmad. 

Mr Muhammad Yunus. 

Maulvi Sliaifuddin Ha.oan. 

Mr Sayid Najmul H.isan. 

MauKi Mulianimnd Latifur Baliman 
Cliaudhun Sharafat Husain. 

The Hon Dr Saiyid Mahanuul. 

Maulvi Muhammad Qasim 
Khan Bahadur Saghirul Ha quo 
Maulvi Abdul Majoed. 

Il.iflz Shaikh Muhammad Saul 
Khan Sahib Muhammad Yakub 
Maulvi Badrul Jfasan. 

Mr. Tajamul Husain. 

Mr Muhammad Shall. 

Maulvi Ahmad Ohafoor. 

Maulvi Sayoodul II .1 quo. 

Maulvi Muhammad Salim {aJiafi Bhola Balm) 
Chaiidhuri Mahammad Nazirul Haran. 

ManlM Saiyid Batluddin Ahmad Bizvl. 

Mr Muhammad Mahmud. 

Maulvi Saiyid Muhammad Minatullah. 

Mauhi Shaikh Ziaur Bahman. 

Maulvi Zainuddin HasFan Mirza. 

Maulvi Shaikh Muhammad Fazlur Bahman. 
Maulvi Muhammad Tslamuddin. 

Maulvi Shaikh Shafiqul Ha quo. 

Maulvi Muhammad Tahir. 

Mr. Saiyid Ali Manzar. 

Maulvi Abdul Bari. 

Maulvi .A,bdul Majid. 

Maulvi Shaikh Bamzan Ali. 
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Palamau 
Manbhiim . . 

Patna 

Mnzaffarpur 'J’own • • 

Bliagalpur Town • • 

Patna City . . 

Anglo-Indian .... 

Patna and Tiihut rum [Uiagalpui EiiroiKjan 
tdiliota-^iagpui European . 

Indian Cliii‘.tian 

The Bihar Chamber of Commerce 
The lUhar Planters’ Af-sociation .. 

The Indian Mining Association . 

The Indian IMining Federation . . 

Patna Division Landholders 
Til hilt Division Landholders 

Bhagalpiir Division Landholders . 

(Jhhota Nagpur Division Landholders 
Jam''hedpui Factoiy Labour 
Monghyr rvm .ramal]uii Factory Labour 
Hazarihagh Mining Labour 
University . . 




Names. 


IVlaiilvi Sliaikh Muhammad llu^ain. 

Qazi Muhammad Ilyas, 

Srimati Kamakhya De\i. 

Srimatl Sharda Kiimaii De\i. 

Srmiati Haraswati Dcvi 
Lady Imam. 

Mr. .4.11 H.iyman. 

Mr. E C Danliv. 

Mr. B .WiDon llaigh, M. I Clum. E. 

Mr, Igties Beck. 

liabii Chakreshwar Kumar Jain. 

Mr VV JI M»‘viick. 

Mr P S IvHolaii 

Mr. Munlndia Nath Mooklierjee. 

Dr. Sir Canosh Dutta Singh 

Bilim Chandreshwar Piashad Niirain Smha, 

f T R. 

Halm Siirya Mohan Thakur. 

Balm Baikishorc Nath Shah Deo. 

Balm Natha liam. 

Babii II B Chandra. 

Balm Khetra Nath Sen (iupta. 

Dr Saehehidanandii Sinlia. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PllRPTl»RNT. 

Hie Hon Mr. Ilajiva Jtanjan I .asad Sinha, M A. 
DKI’DTY PRKSIPRVT. 

Mr. Saiyid Naqi 


Const it ueney. 


Noith Patna Division General . . 

Gaya General 

Saian rum Cliampaian General . . 

Vluzattarpur Geni*ral 
Darblijinga G (moral 

Monghyr cum Santal Parganas Genei al . . 
Bliagalpur cwwi Purncii General .. 

Itazaiibagli cum Manbhum General 

llanelii & I’alaniaii rum Siiiglibhmn Giuieral 

Patna rum Shahubad Muhainiiuidjin 

Gaya cum C-hota Nagymi Division Muhammadan, 

'rirUut Dv. Muhammiidan 

Bhagalpiir Dv Miilianiniadan 
Itihar thiropean 

Elected by the Bihar Legislative A'^semblv 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Nominated . . 
Do. 

Do. 


Imam, Bari ister-at -Law. 


NaineB 


The Hon. Mr. llajiva Ilanjan Prasluid Sinha 
Rija Bahadur Manliar Pnisluid Niirayjin Singh 
Ml. Bishwanath Prasliad Naiiiyan Singh 
Mr Maheshwar Prasliad Naraj an SituMi 
.\lr Ganga Nand Singh. 

Rai Bahiidiir Deonandan J’rasliad Singh 
Kumar Jlamnand Singh. 

Mr. Bishiinlal Singh. 

Mr Nalini Kumar S'm. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mulmmnuid Tsmad 
Mr. Saiyid Naqilmam. 

Mr. Saiyid Mobarak Ali. 

Mr. Janiilur Rahman. 

Mr. Alan Campbidl Combe. 

Mr. Abdul Aluid Muhammad Noor. 

Rai Brijraj Krishna. 

Mr. Baliam Rai. 

Mr. Bansi Lai 

Mr. Gajindra Narayan Smgh. 

Mr. Kamaleshwari Prasad Mandal. 

Air. Nageshwar Prasliad Smgh 
Mr. Puncvdeo Sharmji. 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Hafcer 
Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Sliah AVaj 
Hussain 

Mr Tribeni Prasliad Singh. 

Mr. Gur Sahay Lall. 

Mr. Samuel Piirti 
Mrs. Malcolm Sinha. 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separate 
province on April 1, 1936. If Sind was a separate 
(geographical, cthnol()(;ical and linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa is the 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriva 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, viz.., Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

The Oriyas are an intensely iiatriotic jieople 
who bear great love for their culture and language. 
They have always opposed any move to dis- 
member the Orlya-speaking tracts for politioAl 
or administrative considerations. The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
Mahabharata, when there was the ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territory 
now known as Orissa. Through successive 
conquests and annexations in known history, 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, until 
at the time of the Moghul conquest the Orissa 
country was broken up, and the people 
gradually lost race consciousness, although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link. 

llace consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education under the British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafford 
Northcotc suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a siTies of 
demands. 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the unification of Oriya 
tracts first obtained official recognition in 1903 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya speaking population under a single 
adminlstrat ion. About t lie same 1 1 me , tlw* re was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer- 
ence, which carried on a sustained agitation 
to unify the Oriyas. 

The first stage of success was achieved in 19]? 
when the area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admini- 
strative unit. The late Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas’ claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis for the sue(x*ssof 
responsible government. They left it, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete propo,sa1s 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
in 1920. 

The Bihar and Orissa Legisbitive Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate 
The Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of its territory, while the 
C. P. Government had an open mind. 

The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the Philip-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of Oriya speaking people in the 
north of Madras Presidency on the question of 


their union with Orissa. Messrs C. L. Philip 
and A. C. Duff reported that tlicrc was “ a 
genuine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya sptmklng tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration”. 

The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Ckimmission in 1027. A sub- 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas' contention that, under the 
autonomous conditions proposi-d by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas woulii be an ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the G. 1*. 

Round Table Conference. 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawni^d at the first Round Table Conter- 
enc(‘, the Oriyas’ demand was presmited i*n a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Raja) 
of Parlakimedi, who asked lor a separate 
province for Orissa. ” We w\aiit a province ot 
our own,” he said, “ on the basis ot langiiagi* 
and race so tiiat W(‘ can be a homogeneous unit 
with feelings ot conti'utment and peace, to 
realise, and bo beiu'flttcd by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to the day wiien the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated States based on exmimon language and 
race.” 

The Oriyas’ demand denvi'd adventitious 
supxiort from the strength of the Muslim claim 
for the constitution of Sind as a separati* province, 
Those who backed up tlie case ot Sind could not 
oppose Oriyas’ claim, winch, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the Round Table Conference. 

In Septembi'r 1931, the Government of India 
appointed the O’Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the flnaneial and other consequ- 
ences of sotting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ing the hoiindancs in the event of separation. 
I’hc Committee recoinmiuided the creation of a 
new province including the Orissa division, Angul, 
the Khariar Zamindaii ot the Raipur district 
and the greater part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to have an area of 32,681 square miles and 
a population ot about 8,174,000 persons. On 
the question of financial and other eonsequenexis 
ot separation, the (kimmittcemade recommenda- 
tions generally on the lines of the Sind Committee. 

In .laniiaiy 1930, an Ordci-in-flouncll was 
issued by Ills Majesty’s Government con'^titiiting 
Orissa as a separate piovinee to he brouuiit 
into line witli other jirovincial units on the 
Inauguration of Provincial Autonomy on April 
1,1937. 

Extent of Province. 

Tile following are the areas eoinpiised in the 
now province of Orissa * — 

1. That portion of the Piovinee of Bihar 
and Oiissa whieli was known as the Orissa 
Division thereof. 

2 Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras — 

(i) The Ganjam 4gcncy Tracts ; 

(ii) The following areas in tlie non-Agcncy 
portion of the Ganjam district, viz , the taluks 
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ot (jihumsur, Aska, Suracla, Kodala and Chatra- 
pur, so much of the taluks of Jchapur and 
Berliampur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line ; 

(lii) Bo much of the Parlakimcdi Estate as 
lies to the north and cast of the said line , and 

(iw) The followIn^^ areas in the Vizagapatam 
district, that is to say, the JeyjKire (Impartible) 
Instate and so much of tlic Pottangi taluk as is 
not included in tliat ('state. 

3. Areas traiisierred from the Central 
Provinces : — 

(?) 'I’ho Kiiaiiar Zamindari in the Itaipur 
district ; and 

(7i) The J’adamjiiir 'I'raet in the Ihlaajmr 
district, that is to say, the dctaclu'd portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra- 
pur- P.idam])ur ('state and also of the following 
7 villages, VIZ f Kuhakimda, JJadimal, Pancli- 
pudgia (Soda), llarhaiupiira (Malguzari), 
Panchpuragia (Palsada), Jogni and Thakurjial, 
(Jogni.) 

Agriculture. 

Agriculturally and indiistiiallv, Orissa is a 
backward region. It has sulfen'd as ttie lesiili 
of beingtacki'd to one 01 othorot many provinc(*s 
for administ rati ve purpose's. 'J'liis explains why 
there arc 110 big tactoiii'S in Orissa, although 
there are a large number of indigenons cottage 
industries besTX'aking the iieo pie’s artisanship. 
Among the cottage industiic's may he mentioned 
handloom iiidustiies, brass, bell metal, silyer 
lihgree, cutlerv, wood and jiaju'r pulf) and horn 
articles. Sugai cane and jute ar(5 two impoi tant 
commercial eiops in Oiissa, and areas under both 
tht'so aie already incieasing. The Oiissa 
toiests can snpjily a huge ciuantity of valuable 
timber and luel. PislKiiies too aie an im- 
poitant industiy of Orissa. The two valuable 
soul CCS of supply aie the extensive Cliilka lake 
and Puii where' on an avi'ragc^ 9 000 inaiinds of 
curc'd lish and 50,000 maunds of uncured fish 
respectively are exp(jrted to Calcutta every year. 

The eliK'f mineral lesources of Oiissa arc iron, 
ccmI, limestone, mangaiu'se and mic,a. Iron 
ore IS mostly lound in Mayurbhanj, Keonjhai, 
and Bonai, all States. The deposits in this area 
aie lemarkable for the enoimous quantity 
of extremely iieh ore they contain. 
More than GO per cent, of tin' ore extracted in 
Indi.i comes from these areas of Orissa for which 
th(‘re IS a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs, Bud 
A (\). ot Calcutta. Orissa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal mines as tliose of Bengal and 
Jlihar, but coal lias been lound in Angula, 
Sambalpur and in the states of Gaiigpura, 
lalchei and Athmallik. Talehcr has the largest 
coaltieids and they aic being progressively 
('xploited 'I’he Agiiciiltur.d and the Industries 
Departments which lemamcd under the control 
of the ItevciiUG Commissioner till Novcmbei 
1930 was taken over by the Directoi of Develop- 
ment. A Deputy Diiector of Agriculture was 
appointed foi Orissa. By tlie amalgamation 
of the ex-Madras and ex-t'entral ft'oviuecs 
areas 15 additional lactones were added to 
those already in Orissa Division and four fish 
curing yards with their staff were transferred 
from the Madras Presidency. 


Administration. 

Sir John Austin Hubback, K.O.S.i., was ap- 
pointed to be the first Governor of the infant 
province of Orissa. 

Under paragraph 19 of the Order in Council, 
the Patna High Court is the High Court for the 
Province. To enable the High Court to hear 
on Circuit, cases of the Ex- Madras and cx-Contral 
Provinces areas, Clause 35 of the Letters Patent 
was amended by Begulation XII of 19.3G. 
A n(iw Court of an Agency Sub- Judge at Jovpiir, 
a Munsif’s (’ourt at Nawapara and three addition- 
al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
Magistrate’s Court and two subdivisional 
Magistrate's Courts, wore established in 1936. 

The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 4 inferior posts. As it was considered 
undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
a small number the Cadre is joint with Bihar. 

In the elections under the new Beforms the 
r!(»ngress secured complete maiority of scats 
in the A‘'''('mbh. 

The first geiK'ral eleeiions under the consti- 
tution which establmhed Orissa as a separate 
jiiovince resulted in a clear majority for the 
Coiigicss Party. In a house of 56 the Congros 
counted 36 as its adherente. The Governor 
tlicreupon summoned the leader of the Congress 
Party to form a Mmistiy, but the latter, in 
obedience to the directions of the party head- 
(juarters, declined unless he were given certain 
assuianccs by tlie Governor. (See chajitei on 
Indian liational Congress). Aftci a jirolonged 
contro\ersv this point was amicably settled, and 
the Congress Paitv leader formed a Cabinet, 
bate in 1937, the legislature decided that Cuttack 
sliouhl be the cajiital of th(' province. 

Koi the first six months the Governoi 
aiithoiised the levemio and exiienditiiie of the 
jn'ovinee, hut in September 1937 tlie new Ministry 
foimally presented a budget toi the remaining 
halt of the year, ’rhe real handiwork of the 
Oihinct IS to Iw seen in the hudgi't for 1938-3J) 
vs^iich was presented on Match 1, 1938, liy the 
Hon Mr Biswanath Das. 

The following is a smnmaiy of the hudg('t * — 
(In Thousands of llujiees). 

— Deficit 

]l('('('ipts Expenditure f Sin plus 
]937 38 (Budget 

Estimates) . 1,89,57 1,84,37 1 520 

1937- 38 (Bevised 

Estimates) .. 1,90,53 1,85,72 1481 

1938- 39 (Budget 

estimates) 1,92,08 l,i)4 56 —248 

Expenditiiie ehaiged to levcuue was expected 
t.o amount m J 938-39 to Jls. 1,94,56,000. The 
juinciijal cxfX'nditurti heads weie “ civil woiks " 
Its. 32,10,000 , “ Gi'neral Administration ” 

30,42,000 , •• I'klueation ” Its. 26,50,000 ; and 
-Police” Jls 23,61,000. 

lleceipts othei than revenue were estimated at 
lls. 2,99,14,000 and expenditure not charged to 
lleveuue at lls. 2,86,03,000, the net receijit iicing 
lls. 13,11,000 of whi(;h Jls. 3,70,000 were net 
leccipts (meluding ojiening balance) on account 
of State Piovident I’liuds, General Police Eund 
and Local Fund and Civil Deposits. 

It was estimated that the year 1937-38 would 
begin with an opening balance ot Rs. 12,55,000 
Actually the year opened with a balance of 
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Jls. 22,21,000, iiicludlug a balance ot 11s. 2,12,000, 
caiiiiarkcd tor particular items of c\]»enditnre. 

The ri'VLsed estimate ot leveime toi 1027-28 
was Jlh. 1,00,52.000 atzamst tlie budget estimate 
ot Ks, 1,80,57,000 oi Its 00,000 more than was 
anticipateil On the othei sub* ot the a<*,couiit, 
the leviscd estimate ot expeudit.iiie debitable to 
leveniie was 11s. 1,85,72,000 against 11s 

1,84,27,000 oi iginal I y estimated, i c , ex])eiidituie 
is lis. 1 25 lakhs more than was ongmally 
estimated 

The levised estimate ol elo'.ing balance foi 
1027-38, was 1,52,000. 

The closing balance for 1028-20 was expected 
to be Us 0,10,000, the total leceipts and ex]K‘n- 
dltnie being 11s. 4,80,00,000 ami Its 4,80 r>0,000 
icspectively. The closing balance iiu‘lnd<‘s de- 
posit account lor lund loi Oiissa liuddings, 
I'amino llehel Fund, etc. 

Some ot the teat.ur(*s oi the budget loi 1028 20 
(which showed a deficit of Its 2 lakhs and 48 
thousand) aic giants lor Jlural lleeonsti uctioii 
(Its. 4,50,000 tor tliiet* years), stipends loi 
ilaiijans and hill tiil)es, (reclining expenses of 
Its. 4,045); lecuiiing giants to Uxal bodien foi 
primary (‘ducation as compeiisat.ion loi the 
abolition of lee.s in JS'oith Oiissa i*iimai\ Schools 
(Its 5,155), iion-recuiring giants toi the im- 
provement ot (ocoamit cultivation (lls 1,850) 
a lump sum grant ol Rs. 24,000 to the Ml-liidia 
Village Jndustiies Association lor the Cottage 
Indiistiies Institute, creation <»C a tcmpoiaiy 
division foi drainage and Hood contiol Nvoik 
(Rs. 20,400) and grant for the Flood EnquiJ> 
Committee in Orissa (lis. 10,000). 

A smaller revenue is expected on the Provinci.il 
JOxcisc account, as it is ot tin* poliev ot the 
Co\ernment to reduce consumption ot ojuum 
and in tins (onnection, th(' anti-opium cam- 
paign will be taki’n up in the dLstrict oi Balasoie. 

The Ministi y also gi antc'd a i emission of As 1 2 
lier acre m ivatei latcs in Jiloith Oiissa, cm tailed 
cxiiciiditurc iiiidci the head “ i’olice ” and 
])io\idcd 1110 . e money loi Education, Public 
ilealtli, Agiiculture and CimI Works. 


“ We aie now exploiing the possibility of 
di\ citing the Mahanadi watei lor the purposes 
ot iriigatioii ; il loiind feasible it will be useful 
both in mci casing the pioductivitv of soil aiul 
minimising Hoods,” said Mi. Biswanth Oas, in 
presenting the budget “ IJiggei industiies 
have not escajicd oui attention An earnest 
endeavour is being made to stait a sugar tactory 
in the flooil-affecti'd area to cm ourage cultnation 
ol sng.ii-iane, ])H)\ed to be tlood-iesisting 
Opening ot a |)apei iactoiy m Sambalpui District 
by Messm. Hiila lliotlieis and a iacloiv im 
inanutacturing cliemicals at Futtacic will no 
doubt absoib many unemployed hands and 
will give im}>etiis to industrialisation. One and 
hall lakhs have been allotted in cm rent budget 
to help these endeavoijis ” 

Releirmg to luial developments the Pieiiiicr 
said* “A tbie(‘-Ncai piogiammc lias been 
chalked out to pioMde aunualh one thousaml 
wells. Neccssaiv provision had been made in 
the budget The (]iiestion ot ii'Mving village 
.seiMces and putting them on statutoiy ha.sis is 
undei examination. Steps h<i\e liceii taken to 
train Milage eow-heids tor im]>ro\mg animal 
Imsbandiy m lural aieas The I'haukidari 
system is also imdei examination. Tt is the 
desiie ol the (Sovi'mimuit to see that this smallest 
unit ot village admmistiation is ascertained and 
t.he same is v<‘sted with responsibilities ot village 
weltaie, sanitation and upkeep ot village ser- 
vices. rune has come when important villages 
sliould liave village courts 

The Goveiniuent have reduced nrigation ceBB, 
which altects existing income trom iiiigation in 
Noith Orissa by its. 1,28,000. (irazing fees 
throughout the pioMiice have been i educed by 
halt School tecs in all elementary schools in 
Noith Orissa will be abolished so as make pri- 
mal y education tree.” 

Legislation calculated to impiovc the lot of 
the agriculturists, to ictorm the land tenuie and 
to piomote the W’cltuie of the masses was under- 
taken by the Mmistiy in the past yeai. It has 
also been decideil that Orissa should ha\e a 
Umveisity ol it own. 
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The Hon Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das. 
JlKPUTY SPEAKER 
Babu Nanda Kishore Das. 

Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
_ rep resen ted 

West Cuttack Sadr . . . . Gencial 

Central Cuttack Sadr . . „ 

North Cuttack Sadr „ 

North Cuttack Sadr . . „ 

East Cuttack Sadr . ,, 

South Cuttack Sadr . „ 

Central Kendra para . „ 

North KenUrapara . . . „ 

East Kendiapara .. .. . „ 

East Jaj pur .. . .. ,, 

East Jaipur .... „ 

West Jajpur „ 

North Jajpur „ 

Angul District 


Name. 

Babu liaja Krushna Bose. 

Babu Bichitrananda Das. 

Babu Atala Behan Acharya. 

Babu Kinai Samal. 

licibii Nabakrushna Choudhury. 

The Hon. Mr. Nityananda Kauungo. 

Bahu Jadumoni Mangaraj. 

Di. Brajanath Misia. 

Babu Lokenath Misra. 

Babu Birakishore Behera. 

Babu Dwarakanath Das. 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandia Dhir Narendra. 
Babu Sadliu Charan Das. 

Babu Girija Bhusan Dutta. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


liast Puri Sadr 

General. 

^outh Puri Sadr . . 

»* 

[forth Puri Sadr . . 


Sforth Puri Sadr . . 

• • 

Blast Khurda 

W |} 

iV^est Khurda 


Central Balasorc Sadr 


South Balasoie 


Sforth Balasorc 


Kast Bhadrak 


West Bhadrak 

• » 

West Bhadrak 


Sambalpur Sadr 


Sambalpur Sadr 


West Bargarh 


East Bargarh 

• • >> 

East Bargarh 

• ■ 

Khariar 

- • ff 

[Jhumsur 

• • M 

Kudala 


Uhatrapur . 


Aska-Surada 


Aska-Surada 

• 

Beihampur 


Berhampur 

• yy 

Berhampur 

• yy 

Baliguda-Khondmals 


Pariakimedi 


Naurangpur 

• yy 

Jeypur-Malkangiri . . 

• • yy 

Koraput 


Cuttack Sadr 

Muhammadan 

Noith Cuttack cum Angul 

yy 

Balasorc cum Sumbalpui . . 

yy 

South Orissa 

• • yy 

Cuttack Town 

Women’s, 

Beihampur Town . . 

• • yy 

Orissa Indian 

. . Christian. 

Orissa . , . . Commerce and Industry. 

East Orissa . . 

Landholders. 

West Orissa 

• • yy 

Orissa 

Labour. 


Name. 


Babu Mohan Das. 

Babu Jagabandhu Sinha. 

Babu Biswanath Behcra. 

Babu Jagannath Misra. 

Babu Prannath Patnaik. 

Babu Godavaris Misra. 

The Hon. Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Babu Nanda Kishore Das. 

Babu Charu Chandra Kay Mabasaya. 

Babu Ohakradhar Behera. 

Babu Nidhi Das. 

Babu Jagannath Das. 

Babu Nrupalal Singh. 

The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube 
Babu Prahaladrai Lath. 

Babu Fakira Behcia. 

Babu Bisi Bibliar. 

Lai Artatran Deo. 

'J’he Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das. 

Baja Bahadur Sii Kama Chandra Mardaraja. 
Deo. 

SrimanMandhata Gora Chand Patnaik Mahasayo 
Babu Gobindo Podhano. 

Babu Punya Naiko. 

Babu Divakar Patnaik. 

Sri Bamchandra Dobo. 

Vysyaraju Kasi Viswanadham Baju. 

Bcdiadur Sri Gobind Chandra Thatraj. 

Maharaja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandia Gajapati 
Naiayan Deo. 

Sriman Sadasib Tiipati Mahasayo. 

Sriman Badliamohan Sahu Mahasayo. 

Babu Badhakrishna Biswasroy. 

Klian Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Baksh. 

Saiyid Fazle Haque. 

Maulvi Abdus Sobhan Khan. 

Maulyi Latifur Bahamau. 

Srimati Sara la Devi. 

Mrs. A. Lakbhmi Bai. 

Mr. Premananda Mohanty. 

Babu Bang lal. 

Baja Sir Bajcndra Narayan Bhanja Deo Bahadur. 
Kt.,O.B.E. 

Baja Krishna Chandra Mansingh Harichandan 
I^rdaraj Bhramarbai Bai. 

Babu Pyan Sankar Roy. 


Nominated Msmbeus. 

Rev. E. M. Evans, Gunsur-Udayagiri, Ganjam district. 

Mr. Hari Pani Jennah, Serango, Ganjam district. 

Sriman Balabhadra Narayan Soomantharoy. 

Briman Radha Mohan Panda, Rayaghada, district Koraput. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 131,557 sq. milos, 
of which 80,637 are British teriitory proper, 
17,808 (viz. Berar) held on perpetual l^ase 
from n.E.H. the .Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1931) 
is 15,323,058 in C. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19tli century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central I*rovinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrang'‘ment with H.B.H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H.the Nizam. 


The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughiy be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
Its preci])itouH southern slojiea stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep " 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
hilf of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “ lake country" of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching nee country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Eankar 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south 
west of the C. P. and its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the pro\incc is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was i)eopled by 
Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of Immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the South-east. The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 


brought in by the Hiudiustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and Centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent, of the population and is the lingua 
franca. Marathi by 31 ])er cent, and Gondition 
7 per cent The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. 'J'lie last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. 'I'he tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process ot absorption is more 
or less civilising. 


Industries. 

When Sir Kichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the jirovince and in the last few years 
a great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and IS now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefiy on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwarl 
system. 16,090 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,339 square miles, 
the total forest area being onc-sixth of the 
whole I^ovince. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
Is occupied for cultivation; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent., while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons. Rice Is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 50 per cent., and cotton 
nearly 6 per cent. In Berar cotton occupies 
41 per cent. Next comes juar and then pulses 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar covers 36 per cent., then wheat 
and oilseeds. In agriculture more than hah 
the working population is female. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest devekp- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years Il)35-Ji0 and ]9:k)-.‘i7 was 16.‘{,389 and 
201,105 maiinds, respectively. 

Tho largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
raiinennese mining which in 1936 employed 
14,834 persona and raised 568,806 tons. Then 
follow coal mining witli an output of 1,507,986 
tons and 12,731 ^rsona employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kind 
legally so described was 1,033 in 1936, the latest 
periiid for which returns are available and the 
number of T»coplc employed in them 63,186 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in tho C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapjung the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken jilace. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
bv one-third in eight years. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor 
who is appointed by the (Town. He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four TTndei 
Secretaries. Under the pi ovisions of the Govt of 
India Act, 1935, the admlnisti ation is conducted 
by a Governor with a council of ministers, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council]. 

This Province which has a unicameral Legisla- 
tuic, consists of 112 members distributed as 
follow's : — 


Chiss of constituency or constituencies — 
General Ui ban .. .. lO’l No.seats 

^ ^84 

Generalllural . . • 74 J 

Miibammadan Uiban . 2 

Muhammadan Kural . ..12 

Women . . .3 

Anglo-Indian . . . . 1 scat. 

European . . . . . 1 ,, 

Backward areas & Tribes 1 „ 

Commerce .2 scats. 

Landholders . . . . 3 „ ’ 

Labour . . . . , . . . 2 * 

' I 'niversity . . " ] scat, 

i* General seats 20 seats aie lescrved 

,'ior members of tho Scheduled castes. 

The C. P. are divided for administrative 
pmposeB into three divisions and Berar oonsti- 
^tutes a division. Each of these is controlled by a 


Commissioner. Thedlvisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments arc the Commissioner of 
Settlement b and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
(^o-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Itemembranccr, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigatjon Branches. The 
l>eputy Commissioners of districts arc the 
chi(5l revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual ])Owi‘rs and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom tlie Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in inatter<» 
allecting the welfare of the peoT»le Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) wlio is generally also Superintendent 
ot tlie District .Tail except at Central Jails at 
Nagpur and Juhbiiliioro and District Jails 
at Raipur, Narsinghjnir, Amraotl and A kola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the fiourt of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal W'ork the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Jilxtra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tabsildars and Nail) 
Tahsildars. or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
' 1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

'J’hc High Cioiirt of Jiidicatuie at Nagpur, 
which was established in January 1936, is the 
highest court of apjieal in civil cases, and also the 
highest court of criininal appeal and revision 
for the Cential Provinces and Beiar including 
proceedings against Euiopean British subjeet^i 
and persons jointly charged with Euiiopcan 
Biitish subjects. 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
j of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
I second class. 
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Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first intro<! need 
under the Punjab Municipal Act and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably Increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees 
The C. P, Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 79 such 
bodies in the Province. 

(Jnder the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1020 as amended in 1031 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Chhlndwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists of elected represcntativet' of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one-fonrth of 
the board, and the constitution of the distiict 
council is a certain proportion of elected i 
representatives of local boards, of members! 
selected by those representatives and of 
members other than Government servants, 
nominated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive tlieir funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local iSelf-Goverument 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-officials. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
egitimate charge upon the District Council funds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 945, Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two years. 
It has now been filled in with effect from the 
24th May 1933. 

Public Works, 

The Public Works Department, wliich com- 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. There ! 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is well served by a network of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains. 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03). During the last thirty-seven years 
a sum of Rs. 7 .25 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of w^hich i 


the more important are the Wamganga, Tandula, 

‘ Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals. 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi andWainganga 
<*>inals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classiflcar 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 315,000 acres, mainly rice and the income 
from these works more than covers the 
expenditure incurred on tlicir maintenance and 
management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, wliose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-Qenerai, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
f'ight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
i isturberg of the peace In whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. Tlie village watciiman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 


Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec- 
tresses. Schools are divided into (a) schools for 
general education and (5) schools for special 
education. The latter are schools in which 
instruction Is given in a special branch of techni- 
cal or professional education. The main divi- 
sion of schools for general education is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the verna- 
cular and these schools are known as Vernaculai 
Schools The Secondary Schools are divided 
into Middle and High Schools. The former may 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given (a) wholly in the vernaculai 
or (5) mainly in the vernacular with an option 
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to take English as an additional language, or 
Anglo-Vcrnacular Middle Schools in which in- 
btnirtionis given both in English and the Verna- 
cular. In the High School' classes instruction 
until recently was given in English but the verna- 
cular was adopted as the medium of instruction 
at the beginning of the school year 1922-23. 
For the convenience of pupils whose mother 
tongue is not a re(;ognised vernacular of 
the locality a few Englisli medium classi's 
are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by (Government and (b) schools controlled 
bv Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public managi'ment, all aided scliools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or b> 
rhe High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type . 
They are “ recognised *' by tlie Departmeni 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they | 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 1 
are thev subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition.” Their pupils may not ap^iear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department 

I’riraary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees. 
The Primary ]»}du elation Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this is 
in force in several areas. 

Higher Education is under the control of 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges ' — at Nagpur, Morris College, 
the College of Science, Hislop College, City 
(’ollege, the Agriculture (!ollege, the University 
College of Law, (’entral College for women, at 
Jubbulpom, Kobertson (College, Hitkami City 
(College, Spence Training College (for teachers), 
Hitkarni Law C-ollegc, at Amraoti, King 
Edward College, ;it Wardlia, Wasudev Arts 
College and at llaipru, Baikumar College. 
There are also an Engineering School and a 
Medical School at Nagpur and a Technical 
Institute at Amraoti 

Secondary Education is under the control of 
the Board of High School Education, on which 
the University is represented. The High 
School certificate awarded by the Boar»l qualifies 
f )r entrance to the Univeristy. 

Medical. 

The medical and public health service.s of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
Ittll. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need. The principal 


medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 222 in-patients ; the Victoria Hospital 
at .lubbulpore, opened in 1880 wdth accommo- 
dation for 177 in-patients , the Daga Memorial 
(Duflferin) Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
j ubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and can together accommodate for 270 
in-patients. Jn addition to the existing hospitals 
for w'omen at Chhindwara, Khaiidwa and 
Miiitizaiuir a new hospital for women has 
iccently been opened at Khamgaon and at all 
flistt, head-quarters wheie no separate women’s 
hospitals exist. Sections have been opened at the 
Main Hospitals foi the tieatment of women by 
women The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised 111 1923, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Jubbul- 
porc in 192(5, and the Siher Jubilee Hospital at 
Baipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 130 out of 190 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all Munici- 
pal towns in the Province. The Central Pro- 
vinces Vaccine Institute at Nagpur was opened 
in 1913 


Finances. 

l!nd»u the Niemevcr Settlement accoinpanving 
the new constitution the jiroviuce dciives a 
net benefit of about Bs. 18? lakhs a year, which 
lias l>ecn taken into account in the section of the 
estimates. The Niemeyer benefit is in the shape 
of (1) remission of outstanding debt for past 
revenue deficits ( Rs (57 34 lakhs); ( 11 ) remission 
and cancellation against decentralised balances 
ot pre-1021 Irrigation debt (Hs. 371 .61 lakhs) 
and (lii) and accommodation by consolidation of 
outstanding balances of pre-autonomy debt duo 
to the Ceiitial Govt, on long term repayment 
( 3 30 CTOj es) This is the first year in which the 
pri'vince has laised a peimancnt ])ui)lic loan of 
Rs .50 lakhs foi nnng part of the combined issues 
of live provinces foi repaying shoit term loan 
of 1936-37 fiom tlie Uentral Govt, and financing 
a part of tlie current c-apital programme. As a 
icsult of the ilcbt remission and cancellation 
and dccenti alisation of balances, the province 
has been lelicved of a total liability of about 
Hs. 439 lakhs out of the outstanding pre-autono- 
my debt of Ka. 815 lakhs, leaving a balance of 
Iks. 370 lakhs. Including the fresh loan of 
Hs 50 lakhs conti acted during the year the total 
outstanding debt at the close of the year will be 
Hs. 426 lakhs. In addition the province has 
an unfunded liability of Bs. 214 lakhs consisting 
of provident fund deposits of local funds and 
civil deposits etc. In view of the continued fall 
of Stamp revenues, ascribed to the operation of 
debt conicliation boards, steps have l>een taken 
to incre^ise revenue and have lesulted in an 
improvement of lls. 3 lakhs. The search for 
administrative economy also continues. Al- 
though the budget is balanced, the dependence 
of the province on one or two maior sources of 
revenue is a point of weakness and schemeji of 
new taxation necessary for financing prohibition 
and other ameliorative and development measu- 
res are being worked out. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PBOVINCES. 


Estihated Kevencb fob 1986*37. 
Principal Beadg oj Revenue, 

Es 


Taxes on Income . - • . 

Salt . . . . ! 

Land Ue venue 2,50,27,000 

Excise . . . . . . 66,43,000 

Stamps > . . . • • 49,30,000 

Forest 49,07.000 

Registration 5,65,000 

Receipts under — 

Motor Vehicle Taxation Act . . 4,00,000 

Other Taxes & duties .. .. 32,000 


Total . . 4,25,04,000 


Irrigation, 


Irrigation, Navigation, Einhank- 
raent and Drainage Works for 
which Oapital Accounts are 

kept 3.43,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
Mrliicli no Oapital Accounts are 
kept . . . . • . . . 1,06,000 


Total . . 4,49,000 


Debt Services, 

latercst 3,98,000 


CivU Adminwtratwn, 

Administration of Justice . . 5,15,OUi 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. 1,81,000 

Police . . 2,79,000 

Education 6,80,000 

Medical 78,000 

Public Health 85,000 

Agriculture . . . . 2,94,000 

Veterinary . . . . . . 74,000 

Co-operative Credit . . . 18,000 

Industries . . . . . . . ■ 32,000 

Miscellaneous Department s .. 71,000 


Total . . 23,07,000 


Civil I) orks. 

Civil Works 11,99,000 


Miscellaneous. 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 4,000 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 44,000 ; 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 47,000 

Miscellaneous 5,32,000 


Total . . 6,27,000 


Extraordinary items. Rs. 

Extraordinary receipts . . .... 

Total Provincial Revenue .. 4,74.84,000 


Debt Reads. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 

Permanent Debt . . . 50,00,000 

Floating Debt . . 6,51,000 

Famine Relief Fund .. .. 3,79,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 

Avoidance of Debt .. .. 1,35,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 8,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 

Tramway 29,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 

Fund 3,85,000 

Other Accounts 5,07,000 

Advances Repayable . 4,93,000 

Miscellaneous Govt. Accounts .. 4,000 

Loans & Advances by Provincial 

Government>i 28,62.000 

Net Receipts under other debts. 

Deposits and Remittances .. 14,27,000 


Total Debt Heads .. 1,18,70,000 


Total Revenue and Receipts .. 5,93,54,000 

r Ordinary .. 23,15,000 

Opening balance-{ Famine Relief 

t Fund . . 2,88,000 


Grand Total . . 6,19,57,000 


Eetimated Expenditube for 1937-38. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Land Revenue 18,39,000 

Provincial Excise 9,58,000 

Stamps . . . . . . . . 1,12,000 

Forest 37,67,000 

Registration . . . . . . 1,98,000 

Charges on Account ol Motor Vehi- 
cles Taxation Act . . . 43,000 


Total .. 69,07,000 


Irrigation, 


Revenue Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works- 
Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . . 26,78,000 

Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues 82,000 


Total . . 27,60,000 
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EBTiMATii’D Expenditure por 1937-38— conM. 

Es. 

I rrigation — contd , 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

A. , — ^Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants . . . • .... 

B. — Financed from Ordinary 

Revenue . . . • • • .>,000 

Total . . 5,000 


Debt Servieet, 


Capital Expenditure — 

Principal Re\enue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue— 
Forest Capital outlay 

Capital account of Irrigation. 
Navigation, Embankment, and 
Drainage Works not charged 
to Revenue- 

Construction of Irrigation Works 

Civil Works not charged to 

Revenue 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Payments of Commuted Value of 
Pensions 


Total .. 21,90,000 


Rs. 


2,000 


46,000 
1 6,27,000 


5,19,000 


Interest on Ordinary Debt and 
other obligations 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt .. 


9.43.000 

1.35.000 


Total . . 8,08.000 


Civil Adminidration . 


General Administration 

71,46,000 

Administration of Justice . . 

27,71,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

9,08,000 

Police 

61,43,000 

Scientific Departments 

26,000 

Education 

55,93,000 

Medical.. 

16,99,000 

Public Health 

3,86,000 

Agriculture 

10,18,000 

Veterinary 

,5,11,000 

Co-operative Credit 

2,83,000 

Industrles 

3,00,000 

MiscellaneoBB Departments 

1,11,000 

Total . . 

2,68,95,000 


Civil WorJue. 

Civil Works 63,11,000 


Miscellaneous. 

; Famine Relief 


4,000 


Superannuation Allowances 

Pensions 

Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous • . • . 


Total 

For rounding 

Totol Provincial Expenditure 


and 

.. 40,38,000 

.. 5,07,000 

.. 8 , 20,000 

. . 53,69,000 


. . 4,74,07,000 


Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment 48,32,000 

Famine Relief Fund .. .. 6,41,000 

Transters from Famine Relief 

Fund 2,33,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 17,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 

Tramway 2,000 

Other Accounts . . . . 9,01,000 

Advances Repayable .. .. 4,97,000 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government .. .. 28,50,000 

Total Debt Heads .. 99,73,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments 5.95,70.000 

f Ordinary .. 23,61,000 

Closing balance •{ Famine Relief 

\ Fund .. iiO.OOO 

Grand Total ., 6,18,57,000 

Revenue Surplus .. +77,000 

GOVERNOR. 

His Excellency Si 1 Francis Wylie, K o B.i., c.T E., 

i.e.s. 


Ministers. 


The Hon’ble Dr. N B. Khaie. B A., M.D., 
The Hon’ble Pandit R S. Shukla, b.a., 


M.L A. 

LL B., 


M,L.A. 

The Hon’ble Pandit D. P. Mifcra, B.A„ ll b.» 


The Hoii’ble Mr. B. M. Deshmukh, Bar-at-Law, 


U.L.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta, b.a., ll b., m l.a. 
The Hon’blc Mr. P. B. Gole, B A., IL.B. 
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Financial Commissioner. 

Mr. N. J. Hoiigliton, O.I.E., l.c.s. 

Secretary to the governor, 

C. P. AND Berar. 

Mr. R. N. Banerjee, i c.s. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary^ Mr. C. M. Trivedi, c i.e., o b.e., 
i.c.s. 

Financial Heeretary and Secretary. Public Works 
Department, Mr. C. D. DcshraiiKli, c.i E., i.e.s. 
Looal Self Qovemment. Secretary, Mr. G. S. 
Bhalja, l.o.s. 

Revenue Secretary, Mr. C. J. W. Lillie, i.e.S. 
Settlement Secretary, Mr. P. S. Rau, I.C.S. 

Legal Se^etary, Mr. C. R. Hemeon, i.c.s. 
Education Secretary , Mr. M. Owen, M.ec., I.E.S. 
Secretary, Public Works Department (huildings 
and Hoads and Irrigation Branch), Mr. H. A. 
Hyde, M c., c.i. E. 

Heads of Departments. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death 
and Marriages and Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, Mr. P. S. Ran, i.c.s. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Mr. C. E. C. Cox, 
I.F.S. 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, Mr. P S Rau, I.c.s. 

Commissioner of Income Tax, Jlai Balmdur K 
P. Verraa, H a. 

Postmaster-General, Khan liahadur Ramajan 
All 

Accountant-General, Mr. B. K Chatterjee, M.A. 
Inspector-General of Prisms, Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Governors. 
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H. E. Sir Hyde Gowau, K.C.S.I., c.i E., 

T.D., I.c.s. 1938 

H. E. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar- 

at-I^w (Officiating) 1936 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, k.c.s i., O.i.e., 

Y.D., l.O.g 1936 
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Nortb-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Kange eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three mam geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Uazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and 
west between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
politicalcontrol of the H. E. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand, Khybcr, Kurram, North Wazixistan and 
South Wazinstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the six administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are pot committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the HaZara District there 
are 20 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per s, mile. The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later* 


the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
1818. The Frontier 'J’erritory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
ten in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Kazmak, a posi- 
Ition dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 

I of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly fiom stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Itazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat pro\idcs communica 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tnbal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequentiv discussed, with 
the double object, in the earlier stages of these 
aebates. of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supremo Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier olficials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor’s 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer; an arrangement de- 
I signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
, for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unolficials to inve.stigatc it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. de S. Bray, M.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Baza 
All, M.O.S., T. Bangacharia, Chaudhri Shaha- 
buddin, N. M. Samartb and K. B. Abdur Bahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton. I.C.S. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker, i.o.s. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
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Mahomedana and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in 83 mipathy u^ith their 
co-veligionistB in the Punjab, demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or. If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the Judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
theotherhand claimed the right of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. I'he Hindus argued that a separate 
pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest ot 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside ficitish India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee's de* 
liberations ended in disagreement,the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Betention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
ad roinistration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

“ If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed selt-determination and 
eiveu scope for that self- development within 
the Indian Empire under the Beforms Scheme 
after inhich it is now striving we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her." 

The People. 

The total population of the N.W. F. P. (1931) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows: — 

Hazara 669,636 

Trans-Indus Districts .. .. 1,755,440 

I Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,259,288 

} This last figure is estimated. There are 

i only 561 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
i ^^an in other parts of Northern India 

f Where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
X here than in any other Province of India. There 
X; isno ground for believing that the neglect of 
j girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
1 phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 


unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
I administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*6 and the deatb- 
I rate 21.9. 

I The dominant language of the Province 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
! lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very largo proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministcrod districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Kajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Begulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mohammadan Law where 
the parties are Mohammadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied In 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Begula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the N.W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia wi^ India, but the influence of rail' 
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ways is diminisblug the importance ol these 
trading interests. Hijecial mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N. 
W. F. P., «ia Niishki with south-east Persia 
The line connects with the north -west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Diiz- 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purxiose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traflac now will similarly, 
in course ol time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traifio. Prices of agricultural 
produce nave in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means ol communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In tne 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population is 6*1 and that of female Scholars 
to the total female population is 1*52 
for the year 1935-36. 25 per cent, males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1014, and the lesser work 
of the Pahar]pur Canal, also completed a lew 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 


The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H. E. the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor- General. 
The administration comprises — 

(1) The Hon’ble the Chief Minister. 

(2) The Hon'ble Minister for Finance. 

(3) The Hon'ble Miuisterfor Education. 

(4) The Hon’ble Minister for Industries. 

05) The Political Resident on the N.-W. 
Frontier. 

(6) The Hon'ble the Speaker, Legisla- 

tive Assembly. 

(7) Officers of the Political Department of 

the Government of India. 

(8) Members of the Provincial Executive 

and Judicial Service. 

(9) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(10) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 

intendents of Police. 

(11) Officers recruited for the service of 

departments requiring special 
knowledge — Militia, Engineering, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the fourth head above are : — 


Administration 


Hon’ble the Judi- 
cial Commis- 
sioneis' Court 
<fe District 
Judges. 


f The Pol. Resident on ') 
the N. W. Frontier. 

Chief Secretary, 
Revenue and Divl. V 5 
Commr. 

Secretary, Development 
I Departments. 

Home Secretary. 

Dy. Commissioners 6 1 
Political Agents .. 5 ^12 
Senior Sub- Judge . . 1 J 
Asst. Commissioners ") 
and Asst. Politiciil ^14 
Agents. J 

f Thc Hon’ble Judicial ' 
Commissioner . 

The Hon’ble Addl. Judi- 
cial Commissioner. 

Two District and y 5 
Sessions Judges. 

One Additional District 
and Sessions Judge. 


The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to tlirec sub- 
coUectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the uni- 
' form police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
Itrict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
{the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
I Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
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P. W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
Roads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions) under a Chief Engineer, P.W.T). 
who is also ex-offido Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor Tlie adiuinistration of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Oovernment. The 
revenue administration of all live administer 
ed districts is controlled by the Revenue and 
Divisional Commissioner. P'or the administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice there 
arc two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the Judicial ad minisi ration un-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which referenee was made above 

FINANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Rs. one c.roie per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 

The Administration. 

The principal officers in the present 
Administration are : — 

II. E. the Oorernor and Agent to the Qovernor- 
Oeneral. — II. E. 8ir George Cunningham, 
K.C.R.I , K c.i E., 0 n E (Assumed charge 
2nd March 1937). 

Secretary to Oniernor -Captjiin A J Dung. 
Aide-de-Camp — Capt J. Grose. 

Political Res'uJent on the iV.-lP Ftonfier-- 
Mr. J. G. Acheson, c i.E., i.e.S. 

Judicial Commissioner— Hon’lilcM.!. J. Almond. 
Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner — ’I’he llon’hlc 
Khan Bahadur Kuzi Mir Ahmad Khan, 
B.A., LL.U. 

Revenue and Divisional Commissioner — Maloi 
V. M. H. Cox, l.A. 

Chief Secretary — Mr. A. D. F. Dundas, ci.K., 
I.C.S. 

Secretary to Oovernment, Development Depart- 
ments — Mr. H. P. Tollinton, l.o.s. 

Home Secretary—Guiit. G. C, L. Crichton, i.A. 
Financial Secretary — 3Ir. E. E. C. Price. 

Advocate-General and Secretary to Government, 
D^gulative Department — S. Raja Singh, m.a., 

Assutant Secretary General to Government — 
Mr. W. V. Rogers. 

Asstt. Financial Secretary. — Mr. P. N. Krishna 


Indian Personal Assistant to B. E. the Governor — 
Khan hahib Mohammad Zaiif Khun. 

Secretary, Public Works Department — Mr. A. 
Oiain, B.E. 

In8pect.or-Oeneral of Civil Hospitals and 
Prisons. — Col. R. S. Townsend, M 0 , M. D., 
B.s (Loudon), M.R c.r. (London), l.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Police — Mr. A. F. Periott, 
1 r. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — Mr. O. G . 
Grace, o b.e., i.p. 

Director of Public Instruction — Khan Sahib Shah 
Alan Khan, M.A., ll b., p.e.s. 

Superintendent, Archoeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — Mr. H. L. Siivastava, m a 

District and Sessions Judge — Mr. 1. M. Lall, 

ICS 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Hazara A Kohat — JMi. M. A. Sooli, 
ICS. 

Dist. A Sessions Judge, Derajat — Khan Baha- 
dur Muhammad Masir Khan 

Political Agents. 

Major E. H. Cobb, o.B.E , Dir, Swat and 
Chilral. 

Captain Iskandai Muza, Khvbei. 

Captain R N. P>aeon. o n E , ^OIth Waziristan. 

Major W. C. Leepi r, Kurram. 

Majoi H. A. Barnes, c i.e., Soiitli Waziiistan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Major C, (L H. Smith, Peshawar. 

Major A A. Ru'-m II, m (’ , Jlazaia 

Kiian ikihadui Sheikh Mali bub All Khan, 
o B.E., Kohat. 

Major F E. Laiighlon, Bannu. 

Captain Abdur Rahim Khan, Di ra Ismail Khan. 

liieiit -(h)l. E. \V. C. Noel, C.CE., d.S.O , I A., 
Mardan. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

1’hc ITon’bh' Tjieiitenan't-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.c.s.i., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Roos-KeppcI, o.c.i B., E.G.S.I., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K c.s.i., 
K C.I.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir Jolm Loader Maffey, K.O.v.o., 
C.S.I., 0 T.E., I.c.s., from 8th March 1921 to 
6tli July 1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.T., I.C.R., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’hle Sir Steuart Pears, k.c i.e., c.S.l., 
I.O.B., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1981. 

Former Governor. 

H. E. Sir Ralph Griffith, K c.s i , O.I.E., from 
18th April 1932 to 1st March 1937. 
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Speaeeb. 

The Hon. Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, b.a., ll.b. 


Deputy Spbakbr. 

( Vacant.) 

Elected Members. 



Peshawar Cantonment (General Urban) . . . . Jtai Bahadur Mehr Chand Klianna. 

Bannu Town (General Urban) Bai Bahadur Chiman Lai. 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Urban) . . . . Lala Bhaiijii Ihim. 

Peshawar West (General Itural) Dr. Charueliaiidar Ghobh. 

Peshawar East (General Kural) Dala Jamna Dass. 

Hazara (General Kural) Jtai Bahadur Islmr Dasb. 

Kohat (General Kural) l^la Hiikain Chand. 

Bannu (General llural) ILii Sahib Kanwar Bhan. 

Dora Ismail Khan (Gencial llural) . . . . Lala Tok Chand Dhingra. 

Fesliawar City (Muhammadan Urban) . . . . M Abdur Bab Klian 

Peshawa’’ City (Muhammadan Urban) . . • • M Pir Bakhsh Kluin 

North-West Frontier Province Towns (Muhain- Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan 
madan Urban). 

Tanawal (Muhammadan Rural) M. Muhammad Zaraan Klian. 

Abbottabad W^est (Muhammadan Rural) . . Pir Muhammad Kamran. 

Abbottabad East (Muhammadan Rm*al) . Klian Sahib Abdur Rahman Khan. 

Haripur Central (Muhammadan Rural) . . • M Abdul Majid Klian, m,b e. 

Haiipur South (Muhammadan Rural) . . . Raja Manuchehr Khan. 

Manshera North (Muhammadan Rural) . . . Khan Muhammad Abbas Klian. 

Upper Pakhli (Muhammadan Rural) . . . . Khan Muhammad Attai Khan of Battal . 

Lower Pakhli (Muhammadan Rural) . . . . M. Faqira Khan. 

Bara Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) . . . . Qazi Attaullah Khan. 

Khalils (Muhammadan Rural) Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan. 

H^tnagar North (Muhammadan Rural) . . Khan Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

HaBbtnagar South (Muhammadan Rural) . . Doctor Khan Sahib. 
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Constituency. 


Doaba Daudzai (Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Nowshera South (Muhammadan Kural) . . 
Nowshera North (Muhammadan llural) . . 

Balzai (Muhammadan Uural) 

£.amalzai (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Utmannama (Muhammadan Rural) 

Razzar (Muhammadan Rural) 

Amazai (Muhammadan Rural) 

Hanpu (Muhammadan Rural) 

Koliat (Muhammadan Rural) 

Teri South (Muhammadan Rmal) 

Teri North (Muhammadan Ruial) 

Bannu East (Muliammadan Rural) 

Bannu West (Muliammadan Rural) 

Lakki East (Muliammadan Rural) 

Lakki West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Tank (Muliammadan Rvual) 

Kulachi (Muliammadan Ruial) 

Dera Ismail Khan South (Mulaiminadan Rural) 
Dera Ismail Khan North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Southern Districts (Sikh Rural) 

Peshawar (Sikh Rural) 

Hazara Mardan (Sikh Rmal) 

Peshawar Landholders 

North-West Frontier Province l^andholders 


Name. 


Arbab Abdur Rahman Khan. 

Mian Jaifar Shah. 

Khan Muhammad Samin Jan. 

Klian Zarin Khan. 

Khan Amir Muhammad Khan. 

Kliun Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Khan Kamdar Khan. 

Khan Allahdad Khan. 

Khan Sahib Malik-ur-Rahman Klian. 

Pir Sayed Jalal Shah. 

M. Muhammad Afzal Khan 

Captain Nawab Baz Muhammad Khan. 

Khan Nasrullah Khan. 

Khan Akbar Ali Khan. 

Klian iuiizullah Klian. 

Nawab Muliammad Zahar Klian. 

Nawabzada Muhammad Said Khaii. 

Khan Sahib Asadullah Khan 
Nawabzada Allah Nawaz Klian, Bar-at-Law 
Khan Abdullah Khan of Potah. 

Sardar Ajit Singh. 

Sardar Jaggat Singh. 

Rai Sahib Parma Nand, Bar-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan. 

Sardar Muhammad Aurangzcb Khan 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly] 
alrninlstered and unadministcred tracts on its 
northern and eastern bordeis, comprises an area 
')f some 67,834 square miles. It includes the 
Vssarn Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 

i) V mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
tlic tourth (the west) lies the Province of Jlengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
winch form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam llange, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1981 
was 9,247,857, whom 445,006 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931, nearly 5i 
millions were Hindus, over 2i millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
43 per cent.ot the population speak Bengali, 21 

j) cr cent, speak Assamese: other languages 
Bp(»k(;n in the province are Hindi, IJriya, 
Mundari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
cla8sifl(‘d under the general heading of the 
Tlbeto-Buiinan languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any jiart 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all Ixdng alike favourable to cultivation 
nice 18 the staple food crop, nearly 5,439,090 
ncres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation 18 unnecessary. Tea 
and jute aie the most important crops grown for 
export. Tl»e area under tea consists of 4,38,925 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 40,181 acres are devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Bainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23*39 to 241 *76 inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapuiiji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest jilaccs in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520*09 inches. Tlie temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 172,075 tons were raised 
111 1936. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakhimpur and Oachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently publislicd in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


[Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
ot some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
te-xture and colour. I'ca manutactiire is the 
most iinportaiit industry ot the province. Boat 
building, biass and metal and earthenwares, 
and Ijinostonc burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
j'oining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Mucli of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than other parts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by tlu^ India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibrugarb. 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There are two trunk roads on either bank of the 
r.rahmaputra parts of which are metalled or gra- 
velled and the lest unmetalied and excellent 
metalled mkuIs ti om Shillong to Gauhati, Shillong 
1(» Sylhet and to Cheiiapunj(‘e and also between 
Dima pm, on tJie Assam Bengal Railway, and 
Dnplial, tlic capital of tlie Mampnr State. 
Tlie Government of Assam had in 1928 carried 
out a considerable programme of road improve- 
ment and another progiamme which aims 
at the improvemi'nt of nearly 300 miles of 
road cithei by metalling oi gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges is nearing 
eoinpletiou. A tiiitliei piogiamme of improve- 
ment IS at piesent imdei consideration of the 
(loveriiment ol Indi.i for financing from the 
Koad Eund. Kufrliit loads aie being niam- 
taiiied by me.(iis of mechanical plant wliich 
has proved successful in maintaining, tlirougli- 
out the year, a surface fit for motor 

vehicles. Motor tiafflc has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Bralimaputra Valleys. A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati wliere it effects a Junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Rangapara from Tangla 
junction; along the North bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured suiistantial financial autonoiriN 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present Imancial position for 1937-38 is set out in tiie 
following table ; — 


Heaps oe Revenue. 


A — Ih-inclpal Heads of llevi'inu' — 
I' — ( iiistAims 

] — 'raxes on Income otlier 
than CorjMU ation 

tax 

\ —Salt 

V 1 1 — Land Reviuiue 
V I i I — Provincial Lxcisii 
IX — Stamps 
\ — I’orests 
\l — Registration .. 

XI I — Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles 'J’axation 
Act 

Total 

H — Railway Revenue account — 
XV^A —State l,laUways . 
XVI— Subsidised companies 


E— Debt Services — 
XX — Interest 


Total 


Total 


F — Civil Administration — 

XXI — A d ministration 
of Justice . . 

XXI 1 — Jails and Couviet 

Hettlcmciits 

XXI ir— Police 

X X 1 V — Ports and Pilot age , . 
XX N' 1 — Education 
XXVII— Medical 
XX VJ 1 1— Public Health 
XXIX — ^Agriculture .. 

XXX — Veterinary 
XXXI — Co-operative Credit . 
XXXI I — Industries 
XXXI \ — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

Total 

H — Civil Works and Miscdlaneous 
Public Improvements— 
XXXIX— Civil Works . . 

Total 

J' — ^Miscellaneous — 

XLIV — Receipts in aid of 
superannuation 
XLV — S tationery and 

Printing 

XLVI— Miscellaneous 

Total 


Rudget 
Estimat(‘ for 
J 937-38. 


Trs. 


10 

1,32,10 

35,48 

20,50 

10,24 

1,81 


2,33 


2.08,50 


04 

17 

3,09 

1,82 

2,88 

2,00 

41 

31 

41 

54 

14,70 


17,4.'] 


17,45 


49 

1,26 


2,05 


Heaps oe Revknue. 


1/ — Conti ibiitions and Miseellane- 
<»iK adjustment btlAVeen Central 
jMid Piovincial (loviTiimeiits — 
X LIX' — Ciants-in-aid fro m 
Central (Jovernment 
L — M iBcellaiK'oiis ad just- 
nu'Tit between (Vn- 
tial and I’rovnu lal 
Covernments 

'Total 

Tolnl Heci'ipts from Revenue 
lu'ads 

A.--l>in'(t Demands on the 
IieAemio— 

7. Land R('V(>nne 

8. 1‘rovineial Kxcise 

9. Stain j)S 
1'). Fort'st 

11. Registration .. 

12. Charges on aecount ol 

Motor Vehieh'S 
Taxation Act 

li. — Railway R(‘V('mi(> Aeeount^ — 
13A. State Railways 
150. Subsidised compani<“s 
15D. Miseidlaneous Rail- 
ways expendituri* . . 

PR.' — Railway capital outlay 

chaig<>d to R(' venue — 

10. Construction of Rail- 

ways 

C. — R<*vemi<> at count of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage woiks — 
18 R. Xavigatioii, Em- 
bankment a n d 
Drainage works . . 
E. — Debt Services — 

22. Interest on debt and 

otlier obligations . . 

23. A pjiroprwtion for 

leduetioii or avoul- 
aiiee ot d('bt 
F — Civil Admimstraf ion- — 

25. (h'neral Adinnustra- 
tioii . 

27. Administiatioii oi 

Justiee 

28. Jails and Comht 

Settlements 
29 Police 

30. 3'urts and Jhlotagc . . 
30. Scieritilie D»‘partm('nts 
37. Education (European) 
Ditto (other tiian 
European) 


15udg(‘t 
Esfiuijite for 
1937-38. 


30,00 


1 1.IO 


11.10 


2,SI,7I 


10,53 

1,82 

30 

11,71 

1,38 


1,<>0 


1,29 


07 

3,00 


32,21 

10,07 

4,00 

31,05 

12 

!4 

8.S 

34,85 
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Assam. 


Heads op Revenue. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1937-38. 

Heads op Revenue. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1937-38. 

F. — Civil Administration — contd. 

38. Medical 

39. Public Health 

40. Aj?ri(!Ulture . . 

Trs. 

14,42 

8,84 

6,90 

1,60 

1,01 

Remittances — 

Remittances within India 

Trs. 

76,05 

Total Capital Revenues . . 

2,08,46 

41. Veterinary . . 

42. Co-operative Credit . 

Total Receipts 

4,93,20 

43. Industries 

47. Miscellaneous Di'part- 

2,80 

Opening balance . . 

22,00 

ments 

94 

Grand Total . . 

5,15,20 

H. — Public Improvements*— 

50. Ciivil Works . . 

J .—Miscellaneous — 

54 A. — ^Ti'amin<> Relief 

5 5 . Superannuation A 1 - 
lowances and Pen- 
sions 

50. Stationery and 
Printing . . 

57. Miscellaneous 

54,10 

Excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture from revenues 

Expenditure from Statement B 

4,46 
2,81 ,57 

20 

22,55 

3,20 

8,38 

Payment of commuted value ot 
pensions not charged to revenue 
Payment of retrenched personnel 

1,28 

—9 

Total 

Unfunded debt — 

State Provident funds . . 

1,19 

7,78 

M.— Extraordinary items— 

Extraordinary Charges 


Deposits not bearing interest — 

Fund for jute propaganda 
scheme 

Fund tor Survey of iute areas . . 

Fund for Co-operative Training 
and education 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . 

Subvention from Road Deve- 
lopment Fund 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural areas 

3 

7 

Total expenditure from revenues 

Revenue from Statement A . . 

2,81,57 

2,84,74 

16 

Unfoundeil Debt — 

State Provident Funds 

35,11 

11,06 

3,28 

Deposits not bearing interest — 

Fund for Jute propaganda 
scheme 

Fund for Co-operative training 
and education 

Fund for Survey of jute areas . 

Subvention from the Road 
Development Fund . . 

Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment of Rural Areas. . 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Presses 


Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Presses 

7 


Total deposits not bearing interest 

14,67 

3 

16 

7 

11,06 

78 

17 

Deposits of Local Funds — 

District funds . . 

Other funds 

Departmental and Judicial 
deposits 

Advances 

Suspense 

Miscellaneous . . 

37,80 

11,44 

37,06 

8,76 

27 

Total deposits of local funds 

95,33 

Total Deposits not bearing interest 

32,27 

Loans and advances by Pio- 
vincial Governments 


Deposits of Local Funds— 

District Funds . . 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits 

Advances 

Suspense 

Miscellaneous 


3,19 

38,00 

11,51 

38,50 

8,75 

27 

Remittances — 

Remittances within India 

75,50 

Total Capital Expenditure 

1,97,66 

Total Expenditure 

4,79,23 

Closing balance 

37,26 

Total deposits of local funds 

97,03 

Grand Total 

5,16,49 

Loans and advances by the 
ftovincial Government 

8,00 

Excess of expenditure charged to 
revenue over levenue . . 
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Administration. 1 

The province ol Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibera- 
tions, it was decided to add to the small 
Province ot Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as tlicn 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Coinmissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidencv of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Beforms Act of 1919 the 
Provinoo was raised in status to that of admini- 
stration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid jiit with 
great taste and Judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range wliicb 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Goveknor. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.G.B.I., 
K.c I E , I c.s. 

The Council of Ministers. 

The Hon’blc Maulvi Sai>id Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, M.A., U L. 

The Hoii’ble Rev. J. J. M Nicliols-Roy, B.A. 

The Hon’blc Srijut Rohini Kumar C’liaudhuii, 
B L. 

Tile Hon’ble Maulvi, Muniiwwar Ah, u A., LL B. 
The lioii’ble Maulavi Abdul Matm Chaudhuri, 
B L 

The Jlon’ble Babu Akshay Kumar Das, B.ii. 

Personal Staff op Ills Excellency the 
Governor. 

Secretary, J. P. Mills, i c S. 

Military Secretary, Major F. A. Esse, 2nd 
Battalion, lOth Ourklia Riflch. 

Azde-de-Canip, Cajit , A. Wmdham. 

Honorary Aide-de-t'amp, Lt.-Col. A. H. Pilcher, 
M c. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur Suba- 
1 dar-Major Nainsing Mall, i D.s M., o.B i. 

\ Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar Sundar Singh 
Chhetri 

Secretaries, etc to Government, 
Chief Secretrary, J. A. Dawson, o.i.E,, l.o.S. 
Secretary to Qovernment, Finance and Revenue 
Hepartments, A. G. Patton, l.(\B. 

Secretary to Government, Educatum and Local 
Self-Government Departments, H. G. Dennehv, 
c- I.K , i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government in the Legislative Depart- 
ment and Secretary to the Assam Legislative 
\ Council, A. L. Blank, i c.s. 

\ secretary to the Legislative Assembly, Ananda 
Aanta Barua, B.A. 


Secretary to Qot^emment in the Public IPorJts 
Department, G. Reid Shaw, i.s.E. 

Joint Secretary to Government in the Home 
Department, R. C. R. Cummlng, I.P. 

Undersecretary to Government in the Departments 
under the Chief Secretary, M. Hadi Hussain, 
I c.s. 

U nder -Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Saleh, M.A. 

Under Secretary to Government in the P.W.D., 
G. W. Gordon, i.s.e. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Finance 
and Revenue Departments, A. V. Jones, i.s o., 
V.J). 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local-Self Government Departments, 
S. Gohain, m.a , b.l. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Dincsh 
Cliuiidia D.1S. 

Registrar, Assam Secretarial (P.IP D.), Ananth 
Itandhu Datta. 

Assam Revenue Tribunal. 

Member, W. L. Scott, C.I.E., i.e.s. , 

Assam Public Service Commission. 

Chairman, J. Hezlett, C.l E , i c s. (Retired). 

Members, Maulvi Falznur All, Rai Bahadur 
Janaki !Nath Das Purkyastlia. 

Secretary, R R. T’homas, M A., B L , r.R.s. 

Heads of Departments. 

Diredor of Land Records <fc Surveys, /. Q. 
Registration, etc., Durgeswar Sarma. 

Diredorof Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society db Village Authorities, S. L. 
Mehta, i c.s 

Director of Agriculture, Dr. S. K. Mitia. 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Rai Sahib S. C. Ghosh (Ternpy.) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, C. G. M. Mackar- 
ncsB (Offg ) 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muhain* 
mad Chaudhuri. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administralor-Qen&rat, A. L. 
Blank, I.o.s. 

Inspector-General of Police, R.C.R, Camming, i.P. 

Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small. 

Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Lt.-Col. E S. Phipson, l.M.s. 

Director of Public Health, A. M. V. Hestenlow. 

Chwf Engineer, G. Reid-Sliaw, I.S.E. 

Governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.O.S.I., K.OJ.E., 1922. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K.C.S.I., E.O.I.E., 1925. 

Sir William James Reid, K.O.I.E., C.SJ., 1925. 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, E.o.s.l., 
C.B.B., 1927. 

Sir Michael Keane, k c.S.i., c.i.e., 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Laiiie, E.O.I.E., 1935. 

Sir Michael Keane, E.c.S.i., O.i.E., 1935. 

Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.O.6.I., e.o.i.e., i.as* 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker 

T]i(‘ Hon. Mr Uasania Xiiinar 
Depcty Speaker 
Maulvi Mulmmmad Aiuir-ud-Din. 


Names. 

Srijut Jogcndra Naruyaii Mandal, B L 
Siijut SaiitosU Kumar Baiua 
Kumar Ajit Narayun Dob 
Sr J jut raramananda Das . . 

Srjjut Jogendra Cbandia Nath . . 

Srijut (JJiaiiashyam Das, B.A., Kavjraj 
Srjjut Kamoswai Das, M So , JJ.L. 

Srij'ut Gauri Kaiita Talukdar, II L 
Snjut Siddhi Nath Saima, B 1 j. . . 

Mr. JUsiiuram Medhi 
Srijut Bcli ]lam Das, B.L. (for rcst'rvod soal) . 
Snjiit Itoliini Kumar Chaudhiu y, li.Ji . . 

Siijut Gopi Nath Bardoloi, M A., B L. . . 

Srijut Purandar Sarma, M.A,, ItL 

Srijut 3hpin Cliandra Medhi, B L. 

Srijut Omeo Kumar Das, B.A 

Srijut Maliadev Sarma 
Srijut Haladhor Bhuyan . . 

Snjut Mohi Cliandra Bora 

Snjut Piuiia Cliandra Saima 

Dr. Maheudra Nath Saikia (for reservnl seat) . 

Snjut Hajendranath Barua, B.L. 

Srijut Sankar Cliaiidia Barua 
Snjut Krishna Nath Sarma, B.L. 

Srijut Jiamnath Das, B.L. (for rcseivcd seat) . 

Snjut Debeswar Sarma, B.L 

Snjut Bhuban Chandra Gogol 

Srijut Jadav Prosad Chaliha 

Snjut Lakheswar Barua . . 

Snjut Jogesh Cliandra Gohain 

Snjut Kajani Kaiita Barua 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua, B.L. 

Babu Aksliay Kumar Das (for reserved seat) . . 

Babu Karuna Sindhu Koy 

Babu Bipm Behari Das (lor rebcr\ ed seat) 

Babu Shibcndra Chandra Biswas 
Ilai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta, B L , 
(3.T.E. 

Babu Dakshina llanjan Gupta Cliaudhun, 
M.A., B L. 

Babu Lalit Molian Kar 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das 

Babu Harendra Narayan Chandhury 

Babu Uabindrauath Aditya 

Babu Balaram Sircar (for reserved seat) 

Babu Kamini Kumar Sen 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakra varty, B.A. 

Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda 

Babu Kala Chand Boy Namasudra (for reserved I 
seat). I 


Elected Members- 

Constituency by which elected. 

Dhubii (Coiitial). 

Dhubn (South). 

Dliubri (North). 

Goalpara (North-West). 

Goalpara (South-East). 

Baipeta (South). 

Barpeta (North). 

Nalbari. 

Kamrup Sadr (North). 

Kainrup Sadr (Central). 

Kamrup Sadr (South). 

Do. 

Do. 

Mangaldai (South) 

Mangaldai (North) 

'I'ezpur (West). 

I'ezpur (East). 

Nowgong (We.d). 

Nowgong (South-East). 

Nowgong (North-East). 

Do. 

Golaghat (North). 

(Jolaghat (South). 

J 01 hat (South). 

Joihat(Noith). 

Do. 

Sibsagar (West). 

Sibsagar (East). 

3 )i brugarh ( Central) 

3)}brugarh (West). 

Di brugarh (East). 

Noith Lakhimpur. 

Sunamganj. 

Do. 

Habiganj (North). 

Do. 

Habiganj (South). 

South Sylhet (West). 

South Sylhet (East). 

Sylhet Sadar (South). 

Sylhet Sadar (North). 

Kanraganj (West). 

Karimganj (East). 

Do. 

Hailakandi. 

Silchar. 

Do. 
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Names. 


Const it uoiicy by which elect otl. 


Maulvi Ghyasuddin Ahmed, li.L 
Maul VI Abdul Hamid 
Maulvi Jahanuddin Ahmed, B L 
Maulvi Motiar Bahman ... 

Maulvi Muhammad Amjad All 
Maulvi Syed Abdur Itoiif, B L 
Sir Syed Muliammad Saadulla 
Mr. Fakhruddin All Ahmed, Bar-at-haw 
Mauhi Sheikh Osman All Sadagar 
Maulvi Muliammad Amiruddiii . 

Maulvi Badaruddin Alimed, 15 Tj. 

Klian Baliadur Kei amat All 
Khan Sahib Sayidur llahmaii 
Maulvi Muhammad Maqbul Hussain Chow- 
dhury 

Maulvi Muriawwarali, B.A., LL.B. 

Maulvi Dewan Muliammad Ahbab (lio\vdlmi\ 
Maulvi Abdul Ban Chowdhuiy . . 

Dewan All llaja . . . . 

Maulvi Mudabbir Hussain Cliaiidliuii 
Maulvi Asraf Uddin Cliaudhury 
Maulvi Abdur Bahman 
Maulvi Na/iiruddiii Ahmed 

Maulvi Abdul Aziz 

Maulvi Md. All Haidar Khan 
Shamsululama Maulaua Abu Nasr Md Waheed 

Maulvi Abdus Salam 

Khan Bahadur Bewail Eklimur Boza Cluiudhui > 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudtiury 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Muflzur Bahman 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali 

Khan Bahadur Hajee Abdul Majid (!haudhuiy. 
Khan Bahadur Mahmud All 

Maulvi Mazarrof Ali Laskar 

Maulvi Namwar All Barbhuiya 

Miss Mavis Dunn, B.L., B T 

Mr. William Fleming 

Mr. Comfort Goldsmith 

Sri jut Bupnath Brahma 

Srijut Babi Chandra Kachan 

Srijut Karka Miri 

Srijut Dhirsing Deuri 

Babu Benjamin Momin 

Babu Joban Marak 

Bev. J. j. M. Nichols-Boy 

B«v. L. Gatphoh 

Srijut Ehorsing Terang, Mauzadar 


Diuilin (West). 

Dhiibii (South). 

Dtiubri (Noith) 

Coalpaia (West) 

Goulpaia (Fast) 

Barpeia 

Kami up (Soutii) 

Kami up (Noitli) 

Nowgoiig (West) 

Nowgong (Fast) 

Darrang. 

Sib.sagar. 

Ii.ikhim])U!. 

Sunainganj (West) 

Sunamganj (C!ential) 

Sunamganj (East ). 

Sunamganj (South) 

Hubiganj (North-West) 
Habiganj (North-East) 

J I abigunj (Sou til- W est ) 
Habiganj (Soiitli- East). 

South S\lhct (West). 

South Sjlhet (Central). 

South Sylhet (East). 

S^ Ihet Sadr (( !entral). 

Sylliet Sadr (North). 

Sylhet Sadi (West). 

Sylhet Sadi (East). 

Sylhet Sadr (South). 

Kaiimganj (West) 

Kanmganj (t^entral). 
Karimganj (Soutli) 

Hailakandi. 

Silcliar. 

Women’s (Shillong). 

J'huopcan. 

Indian Christian. 

(Joalpara (Tribal). 

Kami up (Tribal). 

Lakhimpur and Majuli (Tribal) 
Nowgong (I'nbal). 

Garo Hills (North). 

Garo Hills (South). 

Shillong. 

Jowai. 

Mikir HiUs. 
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Names. 

1 Constituency by which elected. 

Mr. Frederick Weston Hockenhull 

Mr. Leslie Arden Koffey 

Mr. Donald Brockboles Harvey Moore . . 

Mr. Lionel James Godwin 

Mr. John Kichard Clayton 

Mr. Arnold Bellamy Beddow, C.l E., V.D. 

Mj. Arthur Frederick Bendall 

Brijut Naha Kumar Dutta 

Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee 

European Planting. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Indian Planting (Assam Valley). 

Indian Planting (Surma Valley). 

Mr. William Kichard Faull 

Mr. Kedarmal Brahmin . . 

European Commerce and Industry. 

Indian Commerce and Industry. 

Brijut Bidefehi Pan Tanty 

Brijut Bhairab Chandra Das 

Babu Binode Kumar J. Sarwau . . 

Babu Parmesvar Parida Ahir 

Doom Dooma (District Lakhimpur). 

Jorliat (Bibsagar district). 

Thakurbari (Darrang district). 

Silchar (District Cachar). 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PRESIDENT. 

Vacant at the time of going to Press. 

DEPUTY PRE.Sn)BNT. 

Mrs. Zubida Ataur Kabman. 

Elected Members. 

Names. 

Constituency by which elected. 

Babu Apurba Kumar Ghose, M.A , B.l^ 

Babu Satyendra Mohan Lahiri, M.A , B.L. 

Bai Bahadur Manamolian Lahiri, B.L 

Kai Sahib Balabaksh Agarwalla Hanchoria 

Babu Gazanand Agarwalla 

Kai Bahadur Kameswar Saharia 

Bai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya 

Babu Man Mohan Chaudhury 

Babu Suresh Chandra Das 

Goalpara. 

Kamrup. 

Dairang. 

Nowgong. 

Bibsagar. 

Lakhimpur. 

Cachai . 

Hills 

SyJhet (West). 

Sylhet (East) 

Maulvi Abdul Hai, M.Sc., B.L 

Maulvi Tafazul Hussain Hazarika 

Maulvi Md. Asad Uddin Chaudhury 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Gousuddin Ahmed 
Chaudhury. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Golam Mastafa Chaudhury 
Maulvi Abdur Bahim Chaudhury 

Mr. H. P. Gray 

M&r.W. E. D. Cooper, C.I.B 

Lower Assam Valley. 

Upper As ram Valley. 

Surma Valley (East). 

Surma Valley (Central). 

Surma Valley (North-West). 

Surma Valley (South-West). 

Assam Valley. 

Surma Valley. 

Nominated. 

Mrs. Zubida Ataur Eahman. 

Bai Bahadur Heramba Prasad, M.A., B.L. 

Bai Sahib Sonadbar Das Senapati. 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions : (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west It makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Eachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad- 
minister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
It now exists was Sir Bobert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
ohorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Ghotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Bobert 
sandeman's strenuous insistence. 


Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 14.72 inches in a 
yf , in the highlands few places receive more 
^nan lo inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
tlie Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Braliuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fiidi and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 109 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,872 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharlgh 
and Hamai on the Sind-Pishin Bailway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal In 1936-37 
was 7,133 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1936-37 amounted 
to 21,428 tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
Besident and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
in rank comes the Bevenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jii^as or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagai 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 
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Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner in Jialarhistan , I’ho Hoirble Lt.- 
Col A. JC. I’arsons, (’.ji f. , i> s.o 
lievemie and Judieuil CiwnnUsioner, (>. K 
Caioc, Esij., c T K., I c s. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief (Commissioner, L. A (! 

Piiilicy, T \ 

U nder- Secretary and reisonal Assistant to (he 
Agent to the Gooernor-Geyiei a! and Chief (Com- 
missioner, Captain li. 1). S. Bp(Ii, t.a. 
Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in the Pnhlic Works Department, Jiri^adier 
l<L F. S iJaw’Bon, M c. 

Assistant Serretarif to the Agent to the Gorernor- 
(^eneral and Chief Commmsioner, Major J- 
li. ladicrlh, w.n k (on l(‘avo). 

Politieal Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta, Major C. J'j II lircniner M 
Assistant l‘olitieal Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Quetta, \ A, D B . IJist oc, i.A. 

Political Agent in Kalat and m elutrge ol the 
Jiolan J'ass Majcjr E. H. (iastrHl, o Ji.r., l.A. 
J'ohtical Agent Chagai, Cnptam (>. A. Cole, I A 
Axsistant Political Agent, Mekran, Panjgur, 
Cajitain M O. A. Haijj;, i A 
P(d it teal Agent, Maj'or K G E. W. Alban, 
l.A. 

Assistant Politieal Agent, Siln, K B. Molul 
Miirtttza Khan. 

A ssistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nasirahad Sub-Dinsion, District Sihi, 
G. G V Knight, Esq , i.o.S. 

Political Agent, Loralai, Caiitain B Wood.s 
Ballard, M.B E , i A. 

Poldical Agent, Zhoh, Fort, Sandeman, K. P. S 
Menon, Ebq., I.o S. 

Assisti nt Political Agent, Zhoh, Captain F. 0. L 
Chauncy.i.A, 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Lt -Col. B H. Kamahaka, M c., i M.s. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the headquarters ot 
the Admiiustration, Is 7H0 miles from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Rangoon, Mdth whicdi ports there is rogulai 
communication by Government chartered 
steamer. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,608 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles. 

The total area under cultivation on 31.sf 
March 1^37 was 10,560 acies and the remaining 
area being dense forest. 


Ports — Port Blair and Bonington in the 
A ndamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nicobars. Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nieobars. 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
Commissioner. A penal settlement was esta- 
blished at Port Jilair in 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in Jndia. 

Chief Commissioner, C. F, Waterfall, c.s.l., 

I t’.s. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
Jndia, west ot the State of Mysore, its area 
IS 1,593 square miles and its population 
(163,327 accoiding to the census of 1931 ) 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
Hritish (Jo\crnmeiit during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to iriLsgovernment, it was annexed. The 
i’rovince is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner ol Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his h(>ud quarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg the chief authority is the 
Commissioner who.se headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
<‘d members was created in 1924. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Althongli owing to over- 
jiroduction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
compi^titiou of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Europe. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col. 

J. H. Gordon, C.I K., o.b.e., m.c. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajpntaua. The lion’ble the 
Resident for Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province is divided 
into the Sub-divisions of Ajmer and Kekri and 
the Tehsils of Beawar and Todgarh, the 
two latter forming the Merwara Sub-division 
with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 560,292 At the close ol 
the Pindariwar Daulat Rao Sclndia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Sixty-two per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industria 
population ]>eing principally employed in th« 
cotton and other Industries. The principa 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil 
seeds and wheat. 

The Hon. Mr. A. C 


The population enumerat ed at the Census of 
1931 was 29,463 of whom 7,552 were convicts , 

The number of convicts excluding tenorist 'C/iie/ Commissioner, 
prisoners, on 1st Apiil 1937, was 5,999. Lothian, C.S.I., C.I.E., i.e.s. 
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Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition Avas the out come of an outrace 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a Eritish Indian buggalow wrecked 
m the neighbourhood. Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay dcs])atched a force 
under Major liaillie which captured Aden on 
January 19th, 1839. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected A\ith the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground. The highest 
peak on the Avail of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old Crater Aihiidi constitutes Aden 
Is l,7li5 feet above sea level Bugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate irom the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. 'Fhc penin- 
BUla of Little Aden, ad]a'-cnt to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adioinmg tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased 
when, in 1882, it was found necessarv to make 
provision for an OAcrfloAAing population 
Attached to Aden is ihc iskimi oi ronm, f> 
square miles in extent, in the Strails of iJab-cl- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the fled Sea. 'I’he 
Kuna Muria islands, Avhich were acquired from 
the Sultan of Miiseat in aie included in 

Ihe Aden Colony, but loi adiniiiistiatne piii- 
po^os AATie tianstcried to tin* eontrol ol the 
Butish llesidenl in t he I'eisian Gult iii 1931. 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Ponm, in approximately 80 square miles. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Penm to have a 
' population of 48,338. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
hut several other Asiatic tongues aic spoken 
^ The population is chiefly Arab. The chief 
^ industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little j 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little ' 
indigo. In the hills, AAdieat madder, iruB, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of \A'ax and ] 
honey are obtained. The difficult jiroblem I 
of water supply has been solved. An 
artesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman. Early in 1924 
a start AA'as made with a deep bore and sweet 
Avater was found at a depth of 1,545 feet. The 
artesian flow of water now rises from tins bore 
at 750 gallons per hour. A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
than the first. Five more bores have since 
been sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water 
Supply mains for distributing Avater by pipe 
connection to houses nave been laid at Crater 
and Tawahl and several of the private houses 


ha AO been eoiineited to the mains. Diiiinnge 
‘■ystcins at 'raAvnhi and Crater have been 
completed. 

Climate — The aAcrage temperature of the 
station IS 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range Iteing fiom 75 in January to 98 in June, 
\A ith variations up to 1 02 'J’he lulls between t he 
niunsoons in May and September are \ery 
oppressiA^e. But Aden is usually free fimii 
infectious diseases and epidemies, and tJie 
absence of vegetal lou, the dryness of ibe 
soil and the puiily ol the dunking water eonsli- 
tute efficient salegiiards against many' maladies 
eommon to tropical louiitries. The unnuul 
rainfall vanes from ^ inch to SV inches, Avith an 
iiicgular uAcrjige of 3 iiu lies. 

Aden Protectorate -The Alien Pjojee- 
(orale (w ihe West oi appiosiinale bongilude 
10“ is bounded on the ilast bv the Qaia count, iv. 
wbieh IS pait ol the doniiriions of the Sultan ol 
Muscat and Oman, and on the Noith and W'est 
bythedieat nesei< and t he Kingdom oi Yemes. 
yvhose Soulhein boiindajv was temjHiratilv 
fixed by Aitiele III ot tlio Tieaty ol San’u 
(Feluuaiy 1934) by Avbieb His Majesty s Goa ©rn- 
iiieni and the A eim n Goveiniiieni agjeed f,o 
maintain the sYrdiAs f/ffo Inuitiei as li A\as on the 
date of lb(‘ sigiiatme of tlie tieafj. 'I'be eo.ist - 
line of the \ilen Plot eel, oiaie, wbieli js about 
0(M) miles long, stuits in the West Irom Jlusn 
Muiad, opjiosite the Island oi Benin, and it 
luns eastwaids to lias Dluub.it * Ah wbcK' it 
meets the Sultanate' ol Muscat and Oniun 

Tlie total aiea ot ibe Aden Proicetoiate is 
aliout 112,000 S(|uarc miles, and tlie population 
(oi which no ctmsns has CAcr been taken) is 
estimated to be about 600,000 

The Aden Brotectoiute can he more coruf- 
luontly desc,ribed by dividing it into tAvo areas, 
the Western and tlio Eastern. The formci 
consists of the following Sultanates, the cliiefs 
<»t Avhich are all in protective ticaty relations 
with His Majesty's Government: the Abdali 
Sultanate of His Highness Sultan Sir ‘Abdul 
Karim Eadhl a\1io is the yireniiej chief of the 
West, cm area, Eadlili, etc 

The Eastern aica compiises the lladbrn- 
maiit, (consisting ot the Qu'niti State ot Shihr 
and Mukalla and the Kathin State ol Seiyim), 
the Mahij Sultanate of Qishn and Soqoira, and 
the Wahidi Sult.anates oi Jhr * All and lialihai, 
all of wdiich aie in proteetiA'c treaty relations 
Avith His Majesty’s Government. His Highness 
Sultan Salih bin Ghalib al Qu’aiti, Sultan of 
Sbihr and Mukalla, is the premier chief ot the 
Eastern Aden Brot cctorate, and the Hadhraninnt, 
IS the most important and best, oiganised of 
t hese areas. It is lionnded on the W est by the 
Wahidi Sultanates and on the Hast by the Mabn 
Sultanate. 

The Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and Soqofia 
IS the most easterly area in the \den Protec- 
torate for it IS bounded on the Last by tbe 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman Tbe Sultan 
jof Qishn and Soqotra resides on the island of 
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Soqotra (area 1400 square miles) winch lies 150 
miles from Cap Guardafui. The island was 
occupied by the East India Onnpany in ]«:J4 
and it came under British protection in 1886 
when the treaty with the Mahri Sultan was 
concluded. 

Socotra — An island situated about 150 miles 
E.N.E. of Cape Guardafui, in 12° 19'-]2° 42'N 
lat., and 55‘’21-53°JiO'E. lonp. and lyinpc in the 
direcl, route to India has been since 1876 iindei 
the Government of Aden, which pays a small 
subsidy to the Sultan of Qishn, on the Arabian 
mainland, to whom it belongs. It. is famous for 
its aloes The population of the island is about 
12,000. It IS rather less than 100 miles from 
east to west and about liO miles broad. Its 
interior is mountainous It was formally placed 
under British protect, ion by agreement with the 
Sultan in October, 1886, together with the 
neighbouring Abdul K uri and Brom ers Islands 

Thk Hadiiramatit States. — The Qu*aiti 
Rulers of Shihr and Mukalla enteied into a 
treaty with His Majesty’s Government in 1882 
in which they bound themselves not to cede 
any parts of their territories t,o any person 01 
power other than the British Government 
without the consent ot the British Government,. 
Provision was also made for the dispossessed 
Xasadl dynasty and in addition the Quaitis 
bound themselves to abide by the advice and 
conform to the wishes of the British (iovern- 
ment in all matters relating to their 
dealings with neighbouring chiefs and foreign 
powers. In consideration of these stipulations 
they were to receive a stipend of $360 of which 
the equivalent amount paid at present is Rs 720. 

Prior to this treaty the Qu’aiti Jemadar of 
Shihr and the Kasadi Niikib of Mukalla had 
entered into agreement for the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1873 and an even earlier agreement 
( 1 863) had been ma de with the latter on the same 
subject. The treaty of 1882 was strengthened 
in 1888 by the conclusion of a Protectorate in 
the common form of the treaties with Piotec- 
torat,e chiefs and in 1018 the Kathiri Sultans 
of the Hadhramaut made an agreement with 
the Qu'aiti Sultan whereby the former acknow- 
ledged that this treaty was binding on them. 
This agreement provided for the conduct of 
relations between the Qu’aiti and Kathiri 
Sultanates and acknowledged that the Province 
of Hadhramaut should be one jirovince, an 
appanage of the British Empire under the 
Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla. 

Shihr and Mukalla Sultan — Jlis Biqhmss 
Sultan Salih bin Ghahh al Qu’aiti, K.C.M.G. 
Heir apparent. Prince ’Awadh bin Salih al 
Qu’aiti. 

The Qu’aiti State of Shihr and Mukalla on the 
Gulf of Aden is bounded on the West by the 
Wahidiand ‘ Aulaqi Sultanates and the Kingdom 
of Yemen, on the North by the Great Desert 
and on the East by the Mahn Sultanate. The 
Kathiri State fonns an encla\e on the North. 

The Qu'aiti dynasty was established by 
‘Abdulla and ‘Awadh sons of ‘ TTmar al Qu’aiti 
in 1881 and ‘Awadh bin ‘Umar was recognised 
as Sultan in 1902. The present Ruler is the 
grandson of Sultan ‘Awadh and the fourth 
Sultan. 


The country is large in extent but the greater 
pjirt of its surface consists of barren mountains 
intersected by Wadis some of which are fertile 
and cultivated. Ot these the most important 
arc the Wadis Meifa, Hajr, Dii’an, Leisai, and 
part of the Wadi Hadhramaut. The principal 
crops are millet, sesame, beans and wheat 
These arc all consumed locally but Hamumi 
tobacco is exported and so is Du ’an honey 
The other exports arc principally fish products 

The Capital and the Residence of the Sultan 
IS Mukalla (jiopulation about 16,000). Shihr 
IS also an important port and both are visited 
by ocean going ships The country is divided 
into live pioviiices There are several hundred 
miles of motorablc tracks, including the Al Kaf 
lioad, which is under separate administration 
and links Tarim with Shihr. Other tracks 
are under construction. 

The population is estimated at about 202,000 
and the revenue and expenditure are about 7 
and Oliikhs of rupees respectively. 

The relations between the Qu’aiti State and 
Great Britain are governed by the Treaties 
referred to above and by a Treaty of 1937 by 
which Great. Britain agi eed to apjioint a Resident 
Adviser. 

Resident Adviser . W. IT. Ingrams, O.B E 
£1000, £400 perso- 
nal, £200 enter- 
tainment and quar- 
ters. 

Assistant . . . £700 — £800 

Secretary' . . . £350 -£500 

Military Olheer attached, Captain B H. Hop- 
kins 

State Secretary . . Sheikh Ahmed bin 
Sa’id al Haddadi. 

Seiyun Sultan. — Sultan ‘Ali bin Mansur al 

Kathiri 

The Kathiri State of Seiyun is bounded on the 
Noith by the Gieat Desert and on all other sides 
by the Qu’aiti State. 

The Kathiri dynasty is of considerable anti- 
quity being founded in 148‘.) by Sultan ‘ Abdulla 
bin Ja’fer ul Kathiri. The present Ruler is the 
direct descent from Sultan ‘ Abdulla and his 
famous son Bcdr Bii Tuweirak. 

The Kathiri country was formerly of great 
extent . it st.ill includes the nmst fertile portion 
of the Wadi Hadhramaut and its tributary 
Wadis such as Wadis A dim and Bin ‘All, Its 
crops are mainly grain and dates which are all 
consumed locally, but cotton grows well and 
this may develop into an export. 

The Capital and Residence of the Sultan is 
Seiyun (population about 18,000) but Tarim is 
also a large and important city which is joined 
with the port of Shihr by the Al Kaf Road, 
constructed by the Al Kaf Seiyids who spend 
large sums on the advancement of the country. 
Kathiri towns and villages are mostly accessible 
by motor. 

The population is estimated at about 58,000 
and contains a large number of extremely well 
to do people, who live mostly on remittances 
form the East Indies. 
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The relations between theKathiri State and 
Great Britain are governed by the Qu’aiti Treaty 
of 1886 and the Kathiri agreement of 1018. 

Itcsident Adviser.— W. IT. Ingrams, O.B.E. 

Administration. — Aden was transferred from 
the administrative control of the Govern- 
ment of India to that of the Colonial Office with 
effect from Ist April 10.37, from which date it 
assumed the status of a Ciown Colony. 

The Administration is vested in Ills Excellency 
the Governor and Commander-in-Cliiei who is 
assisted by an Executive Council. 

In spite of the transfer in control it is intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti- 
nuity as possible in the machinery and methods 
of Government. This will involve the retention 
of the spirit and m most cases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the preservation 
in judicial cases of the right ol appeal to the High 
Court of Bombav, the continued use of Indian 
postage rates and Cuirencv and th(‘ maintenance 
of the port as a fiee port. 

The management of the poit is imder the 
control of the Board of I’rustees formed in 1888 
The principal business of the Port Trust in lecent 
veaiB has been the deepening of the haibour so 
as to allow vessels ot laigc size to enter and leave 
at all states of the tide. 

The Police Force, consists of land, haibour and 
armed Police. 

The Executive Committee of the Aden Settle- 
wi ent performs all municipal functions in Aden 

Names and Designations of Officers. 


Ills Excellency the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony and Protectorate of Aden 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir BcrnardRawdonReilly 
K.C.M.G , C.I.E., O.B E. 

Air Officer Commanding, Jinhsh Foreestn Aden, 
Air Commodore W. A. McClaughiy, d s.o , 

M 0 , p F.O. 

Ills Honour the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Aden, The Hon Tile Ml. J Taylor Law- 
rence, M.A , i.o.s. (lletd.). 

Polilreal Secretary, liieutcnant-Colonel M. C. 
Lake, C.M a. 

Chairman of the Port Trust and Settlement, J. V. 

Alexander, M inst r e 
(^ivU Secretary, Major M. C. Sinclair. 

Finance Officer, A Muchmore 
Legal Adviser, G. V. C-ameron, B A (Oxon.), 
1st Class Honours .lurisprudence 
Senior Medical Officer of the Colony of Aden and 
Pori Health O^cer Dr .I.C B, Buchanan, M.D 
(Edin ), M R.o !• , (K) D.T M. A H. (Eng ). 
Commandant of Police, 1) F P Held, i P 
KAMA HAN — The Island of Kamaian in the 
Red Sea al)out miles noith of JVrim was 
tak<‘ii by th(‘ British fiom the Tuiks 111 IfiJ.'), and 
IS administered by the Government of India 
through a Civil Administrator undei the control 
of the Government ot the Colony of Aden It 
has an area of 22 square miles and a population 
ot about 2,200 A quarantine station for pil- 
giims travelling to Mecca from the Bast is 
maintaim'd on tli(‘ Island under the joint contiol 
of the Goveinmcnt of Jmlia and the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch East Indies. 

Civil Administrator, Captain D. Thompson. 


The Home 

The Home Government of India repre- 
sen ted for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
Bast India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Grown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of 1919 came into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
’^ouncil had, and exercised, the fullest powers 


Government. 

of superintendence, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subjecti, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation. The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
East India Company and tho Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
jKiwcrs were exercised. 

Tlic Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
sliare of iwiwer and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of tho Provinces to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and Ministers, while it greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi. In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government India remained 
unimpaired No statutory change in the rela- 
t.ions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made, but there was 
a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and influence of the Indian Legislature 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only in 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretary 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 
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Th« Council of India. 

TliP Art of 1H58 established besides the 
Secretary of State the body Known as the 
(j'oiincil of India, winch W’as assocluted with the 
Secretary oi State in the exercise of many ot his 
powers and, in iiartieular, held control of the 
revenues of India and W'as ehaif^ed with the 
conduct of the business transacted in the Ihiited 
Kingdom 111 lelation to the tloveiniiient of India 
and the eorrespondence with linlia Menibeis 
ot the (-ouncil, originally appointed loi tile*, now 
hold office tor fi\r years, and leeeive a statiitmy 
salary ot ;61.200 w^ith an ailditional subsistence 
allowance of per annum foi tbos(‘ domiciled 
in India The Aet ot llUS) established then 
menibi'is at a ininiinuiii ot 8 and a. ina\iitiiiin 
of 12. one half ot wdiom were leqiiired to ha\e 
served or resided in India tor at least ten Years 
Lord Moiley opened the door fif the, (loiinnll 
to rndians, and since 1 1)17 the usual number of 
Indian Membeis has been tliiee. 

The India Office. 

The Seeretary of State, like othei Atinislers ol 
Tlis Majesty's (h)A’ernnient lii the United 
KiriKdoni, is sened liy a body of otlieers and 
servants known in this case as the India ctffiee 
Its staff aie leeruited tbioiiijii the same soiiiee 
and sene on Ibesaim' eondit ions as Oivil Ser\ants 
in eorresftondinp: positions in the other (loxeiii | 
ment Oftiees in liondon Thitil 1019, the whole 
cost w'as home by Indian icNeniK’s, <'\ee]>t that 
the Ifome thiM'iiinieiit made cettajii uiants ami 
remissions, m iieii of a direct, contiibution 
nniountiiifj to £ 5(1,0(10 a year The Aet ol 1910 
transf(>riod tlu' salaiy ot the Secretary ot Stal<> 
to the 'rreasiiiy, and, in accftidanee with its 
provision.s,aii ariant»eineiit was devised wliereh> 
a contribution Iroiii the Trcasuiy ol aboiut 
£ 11 5,000 was made to the total cost, which now 
stands at about £ 230,000 The basis ot the 
contribution was that Home e.stimates should 
bear tlie outlay needed lor the coiitroIlmR and 
political function‘d of the India Othee ; Agenc> 
functions being still an Indian chame 

The Government of India Act, 1935. 

Substantial changes 111 the machinery des- 
eribed above result from the (Jovernment of 
India Aet, 1935. The Secietary of State will 
be nolongcrthellnal Authoiitv upon whose supei- 
intendeiiee, direction and contiol depend the 
Acts of the Government of India and all grants 
payments and charges out of the revenues ol 
India. The pow'crs of the Executive in India 
will mil in the name of tlu* Govenior- Genera I 
and the Govenior,to wdiom they wull How direct 
from the Crowui, and there wull be no delegation 
powers thioiigh the Seeretaiy of State. In so 
far as the Executive Governments in India wull 
function on the advice of Ministcis responsible 
to the new Legislal nres. the responsibility of tlie 
Seeretaiy of State to Parliament, and conse- 
quently his control, will be at an end Where, 
however, the Governor- General or the Govoniois 
arc empowered to act in their discretion or on 
their individual judgment, they will be subject 
to direction by the Secretary of State who will 
remain in these matters the channel of their 
responsibility to Parliament. During t he interim 
period between the 1st April, 1937, and the 
establishment of the Federation, the Secretary 


of State will have jiower to issue directions to the 
Governor- General in Council, and such directions, 
if they are with respect to the revenues of the 
Governor- Genera] in Council, will require the 
concurrence of his Advisers. The Council of 
India ceased to exist from the Ist April, 1937. 
Some ot its functions, particularly in relation to 
Service matters, pass, however, to a body of 
Advisers with the same nniiiericnl limits during 
the interim period, reduced after lederatinn to a 
miiiiinum ol 3 and a maximum of 6. The 
position of the India Office as the Department 
'serving the Secictary of Slate will remain, but the 
change brought about by the Act is to be marked 
t»y the transfer ot the wTioIo cost to a Parlia- 
nienhiry \ote with a contribution from Indian 
levenues, based on the cost ot Agency functions 
''t ill pertiu Tried by the Secretary of State for the 
(toveniTuent ol India There will be no con- 
"titutional change 111 the position of the High 
Commissioner. 

To some extent the woiking of the Home 
(rovernment will be aftected t»y the separation 
of Burma, involving as it does the separate 
exeieisc 111 resiieet of Biiima of the functions of 
the Seeretaiy of State. The Go^ernment of 
Bnima Act proxidcs also for the appointment ot 
not more than three Adviscis to the Secretary of 
Stall' m relation to Burma, whose status and 
liinelions will be analogous to those of the 
XdMseisestablishcd by the Government ot India 
Aet ProMsion is also made loi jrayment troni 
tin* H'\enues ol Burma in lespect ol the expenses 
altiibiitable to Ihe pertorinance on behalf ot the 
Go\einnient of Burma ol such fnnetions as the 
Secietaiy ot State may agree that his Depart- 
ment is to perform 

INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, P.C., 
G.C S.I., G.C.I.K. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Findlater Stewart, O.c i.e., k.O.b., c.s.i., 

LL.T). 

Parliamentary Under'Secretary of State. 

Lord Stanley, M 0. M.P. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir L. D. Wakcly, k.c.i.e.. c.b. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Cecil H. Kisch, K.C.I.B., C.B. 

S. K. Brown, O.B., C.V.O. 

J C \\ alton, C B , M c. 

Advisers. 

Sir Henry Strakoscli, o u.b. 

Sir Reginald 1. R. Glancy, k.o.s.t., k O.I.B. 

Sir A. A. L. Parsons, K.c.i e. 

Sir Abdul Qadir. 

Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Miidaliar. 
Sir Horace Williamson, c.i.E., m.b.e. 

Sir J Clay, k c.i.e, c.s.i., o.b.e. 

Primte Secretary to the Secretary of State 
M. J. Clauson. 

Aniitant Private Secretary : Viscount Hood. 
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Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State' 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. Neale, c.I.K. 

Private Secretary to Permanent Under’Secreiary 
of State : J. W. P. rindell. 

Private Secretary to Parly. Under- Scretary . ' 

E. W. R. Lumby. 

Heads of Departments. 

SECRET ARIES. 

Financial : F. E. Grist. 

G. H. Baxter, (Acting). 

Public and Judicial ; R. T. Peel, m.c. 

Military’ Lt -Gen Sir S F. Muspratt, K.f n , 
C.S I., O.I.E., 1> S.o 

Personal Aesidant : Vi\\. A. F R. Liiniby» 

CM E., o B E 

Joint Secretary'. J. A. Simpson. 
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The area enclosed within the bonndarieB of 
India is 1,808,679 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 862,837,778 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under Britiifii Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,608 
square miles with a population of 81,310,846. 
The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Bajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of over 
fourteen millions. I’hcy include the inhos- 
pitable regions of Western Bajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalliousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would bo 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that *‘We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosi)erity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
Internal peace and good government.’* Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admin - 
stration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1011 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govem- 
nsent of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovemment, or to carry on the 


administration during a long minority; but 
always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects arc free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of Britln^ 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public ofiQces of the British 
Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other band, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act BO that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public opinion have 
endorsed the prindpio which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of i860, that the 
’’Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping In to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
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rea, nor from asBuming temporaiy charge 
t a 14ative State when there shall be sufficient 
BHBon to do 80 ” Of this necessity the i 
iiovernor-Goneral in Council is the sole judge 
abject to the control of Parliament. Where 
he law of British India confers Jurisdiction 
>ver Britifeii subjects or other speciOcd persons 
n foreign territory, that power is exercised 
)y the Britisli courts which possess it. The 
mbjocts of European Powers and the United 
%ate8 are on the same footing. Where can- 
ioninents exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion botli over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of tlie British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states tberoaelves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 


by a llesident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Govenior-General, assisted by local 
Uesidents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication 
between the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. Tiicy are expected to advise 
and assist the liuling Chiefs in any admin- 
istrative or other matters on wluch they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments out in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commi-^sioner In whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the 
Supreme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO HIS MAJESTY, 


His Majesty the King hiis appro\cd the | 
appointirieiit of the following Indian Piinccfa as ) 
Hon Aidcs-dc-Camp to the King . — 

Hon Major-Gen. the Maharaja of Uatlam 
Hon Col. the Maharaja of Jodhjmr. 

Hon Jit -Col. the Nawab of Palanpur. 

Hon. Lt.-Col. the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 


The following have been appointed Hon, 
Aides-do-(tain j» to the King (extra) • — 

Hon. Lt.-Gcn. the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Hon. Lt.-Gen the Maharaja of Patiala. 

Hon. Major-Gen. Sir Umar Ilayat Khan. 
Hon Major-Gen. the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

These were all A.D.O s to King Edward VIII 
and have ucen reappointed collectively. 


HYDERABAD AND BERAR. 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam exercise 
full soveicignty m all internal affaiis H 
giant* titles and is the fountain head of a 
jiowers retained by him or delegated to indi 
vjdnals oi institutions. Bcfoio 1919, th 
Government consisted of a Prime Ministe 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minh 
ters, but an J^xecutivc (Jouncil was establishc( 
m that yeai whicli now consists of sevej 
members. A Begislative Council consisting o 
20 members of whom 12 are official, six non 
official, and 2 cxtraordinaiy, assists in consider 
ing bills and recommending them for sanction K 
the Euler The administration is carried on h' 
a legiilar system of Hejiarlments on lines simiia 
to those followed m British India. By the 1931 
Biuai Agieemciit, the sovcieignty of the Nizaii 
over Borai was le-affinned, the Berar rent was t< 
continue as befoie to lie paid by the Bntisl 
Jhivernment to the Nizam, but the administra 
tion of Berar was to continue as before as part o 
province of (Central Proyiiices and Berar 
Jhe State (apart fiom Bcrai) is diyided into twi 
divisions, Tclingana and Mahratwara, fiftcer 
nistricts and 153 talnqas. Local boards an 
constituted in each distiict and taluqa. Th< 
state maintains its own cuircncy which (lonsisti 
m gold and silver coins and a large note issue 
Ihe rujiec, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Induin rupee at an 
average ratio of 116/10/8 to 100. There Is a 
state postal Service and stamiis for internal 
purposes. His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
7 


maintains Ins own armv consisting of 18,489 
troops of all ranks of whieh 11,281 aie Irregular 
and 7,208 aiclicgular Troops, which includes 2 
cavalry regiments for Imperial Service, 1,052 
strong. 

Finance. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, liaving a revenue 
in its own eurreney of about' 9 crorcs, which is 
approximat,elv the same as tliat of tlie Central 
Provinces and Berar and more than double tliat 
of any other of the larger States. After many 
vicissitudes, its finances are at present in a 
prosperous condition and It enjoys an annual 
surplus of revenue from which a total reserve of 
11 crores has been built up This is comprised of 
sejiaratc Iloserve Funds for Debt Rcclem])tion, 
Famine Relief, Industrial Development, O. S. 
Currency Stabilization and Dciwsits. The 
Budget Estimates for the present year siiow a 
revenue of 913 66 lakhs and nn expenditure of 
896 00 lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside 
for Famine Insurance and Dcl)t Redemption 
The Capital Expenditure programme provides 
for an expenditure of 155 77 lakhs which 
includes 11 .77 lakhs for comjdetion of large 
irrigation protects and 104.07 lakhs for con- 
struction of Railways, Open Line Work** and 
Road Motor Transport. The year opened with a 
cash balance of 281 .17 lakhs which is expected to 
be 119* 73 lakhs by the end of the year. The 
per cent. Government loan 1352-62 F. is quoted at 
113 and the SJ per cent, loan 1 355-65 F at 105/8/-. 
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Production und Industry. — The ])rinci- 
pal industry of the State is agriculture 
which maintains 57 percent, of the i>opulatioii 
The common system of land tenure is ryoumn 
About 66 per cent, of the total area is diiectly 
administered by the State. The rest consists ot 
private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Kizam which comprise about one-tenth of the 
total area ot the State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paigah nobles. The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores. The principal it»o<l 
crops are millet and rice , tlie staple money-cioj) 
is cotton, which is grown extensively on the black 
cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad is well 
known for its Gaorani cotton which is the finest 
indigenous cotton in India. The total area 
iindei cotton exceeds 3 million acres (1345-134(5 
Easli-Foreeast). Hyderabad ])osseH.ses the most 
southerly ol the Indian coal mmes and the whole 
of Southern India is dependent on it toi such coal 
as is transpoited by rail. The chief mine is 
situated at Singaieni, which is not fai fiom 
liezwada junction on the Calcutta-Madias line 
The chief manufactiiiing industiy is based on the 
(iotton produced in the State. There are (5 laige 
mills in existence and others aie likely to be 
established while about nearly one-halt ot the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is juociuced on 
local hand-looms, Theie aie about 391 ginning, 
pressing and decorticating factoiies in the cotton 
tiacts and also a number ot taniiciies and floui 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined in 
the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds in the 
State being 519. The Shahabad Cement Co., 
which has been established at Shahabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Hallway not far from 
Wadi, supplies the whole of Southcin India with 
cement and has at jircscnt an annual output ot 
1,25,945 tons (for 1345 Fasli). 

Taxation. — Apait from the land revenue which, 
as stated above, brings in about 3.25 croies, 
the mam sources ot taxation aie Excise and 
Customs. The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year at 184 lakhs and 105 lakhs 
respectively. After these come intciest on in- 
vestmente (30 lakhs). Hallways (122 lakhs) and 
Herar Hent (29 lakhs). The/ Customs Hevenue 
is deiived from an ad talorern duty of not more 
than 6 per cent on all imjiorts anil exjiorts. 

Communications. — One hundred and thirty- 
two miles of bioad-gauge line from 
Bombay to Madras traverse the State ; also 30 
miles of metre-gauge in the Masulipatam to 
Marmagoa line. At Wadi, on the Bombay- 
Madras line, the broad-gauge system of the 
Nizam’s State Hailway takes off and running 
east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 353 miles. From Kazipet, near 
Warangsd on this line, a new link to Bellaishah 
strikes north providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge Godavari Valley Railway iiins 
north-west for 380 miles to Manmad on the main 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula Hallway to 
Calcutta. A metre-gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar to 
the border and is now linked up with Drona- 
challam on the Madras and Southern Maliratta 
Hahway. Branch lines exist from Puma to 


Hmgoli, Paibhani to Puili-Vaijiiatli, Karipali 
to kothagudiam and Vikaiabad to Bidar which 
last was extended to Puih-Vaijnath A branch 
line of 12 miles from Jankampet to Bodhan has 
recently been completed Thus, wdth branch 
lines, theic aic now 811 miles ol bioad-gauge and 
(554 of the metre-gauge m the State. The Barsi 
Light Hallway owms a short extension ol 3(5 miles 
from Kurduwadi on the Bomba y-Madras line to 
Latur in (kinanabad iJistiiet The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Haihvay was woiked by a 
company until A pill, 1930, when it was pin chased 
by the Nizam’s Goveinment. The i oad system is 
being lapidlv extended in aicoi dance w’lth a 
well-coiihidci cd iu ogiamnu' 

Fiom June 1932 the HailMa> is running 
motor bus scrMce in the city and subuibs 
ot Hydeiabad and on some district loads At 
flr.st the fleet consisted of 27 jiassenger \ehiclcs 
operating a route mileage of 28 1 miles New 
services have been opened fiom time to time ami 
the present motor mileage o])eiatcd is 4,000 miles 
AVith 3(57 jiassenger vehicles. Now tbeie aie 
piobably few impoitant loads in tlie State not 
opeiated by the Railway Bii-* Sei vice 

Co-ordination of road tail serxices lias been 
achievini by tlie opening ol many out-agencies in 
the distiiets loi thiough booking ol goods and by 
arranging toi tlie eolieetion and delivery oi goods 
at economic lates fiom mei chants’ godowns to 
railway stations 

Education. — In 1935-30 the total iiumbci 
of educational Institutions wei(‘ 4,800, the 
numbci ot Primaiy schools in particular having 
been lai gely increased. 

The Osniania Univcisity which was established 
at Hydeiabad by a (.'liartei in 1918 marlvS a new 
departure in Indian education as it impaits 
instruction in the faculties of Aits, Science, Law, 
Muslim Theology, Medicine, Engmeeiing and 
Education thiough the medium of Urdu, English 
being a compulsoiy language m the BA. Ex- 
amination and the Examinations leading upto it 
In addition to the Univeisity College comjirismg 
the faculties of Arts, Science, Muslim Theology 
and Law it has a Medical College, an Jiingiiiecriug 
College, a Training College for teacheis and a 
Women’s Colleges teaching up toM A. and M.Sc. 
standards. Tlie total number of students in 
the Colleges of the Univeisity is 1,993. The 
annual expenditure is about 21 lakhs of rupees. 
The Nizam College at Hydeiabad (First Giade) 
is however affiliated to the Madias University 
and uses English as the medium of instruction. 

Executive Council. — The Jit. Hon’ble Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur, Kt , P.C., D.(\L. (Oxon), LL.D , 
Piesident ; Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur, Army 
and Medical Member ; Nawab Mahdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur, M A. (Oxon), Political and 
Education Membei ; Sir Theodore J. Tasker, 
Kt., C.J.E., O B.E , I.C.S , Revenue and Police 
Member ; Haja Shamraj Hajwant Bahadur, 
Public Works Member ; Nawab Fakhr Yar 
Jung Bahadur, Finance Member ; Nawab 
Mirza Var Jung Bahadur, Judicial and Eccles- 
iastical Member. 

British Rebident: — Hon’ble Sir Duncan 

G. Mackenzie. 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
iPB by the Madras Presidency except on the 
uth and the north-west where it is bounded 
rthe districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
spectivcly and towards the south-west by 
Kirg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
stinct character of its own — the hill country 
r malnad) on tlie west and the wide spreading 
illeys and plains (the m-'idan) on the east. The 
,ate has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
g that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Eingalore and a popuiation of 6,55,302 of 
liom over 92 per cent are Hindus. Kannada 
the language of the State. 

History — The ancient history of the country 
varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
le tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
ishrined in the great Indian epics, tlue Baina- 
ina and the Mahabharata. ('oming down to 
storic times, the north-eastern portion of 
ic country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in 
i(‘ third century JJ.C. Mysore then came 
idor the rule of the Andhra dynasty. Prom 
lout the third to the eleventh century A.l>. 
yaore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
estern poition by the I’allavas and the 
intrai and the southern portions by the Gangas. 

1 the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
liola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
irly in the twelfth century by the lloysalaa, 
1 indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
alebid. The lloyaala power came to an end in 
1 C early part of th^ fourteenth century. My- 
>re was next connected with the Vijayanagai 
nipire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
ysore became associated with the present 
iling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
int empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
i its independence after the downfall of 
ijayanagar in l.^on. In the latter part of the 
ghteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
ito the hands of Tlyder Aii and then his son, 
ippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
itain, the British Government restored the State 
imprised within its present limits, to the an- 
ent dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
rishnaraja VVadayar Bahadur HI. Owing to 
le insurrections tliat broke out in some jiarts 
' the country, the management was assumed by 
le British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
bate was restored to the dynasty in the person 
E Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
ndcr conditions and stipulations laid down in 
Q Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
!(' assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
ri Iyer, K.O.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 
tie early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 
resent ruler His Highness Sri Krishiiarajendra 
Tadiyar Bahadur, G.o.S.I., O.B.E., who w'as in- 
tailed in 1902. In November 1913, thelnstru- 
lent of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
Inch indicates more appropriately the relation 
absisting between the British Government and 
be State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government 
f India remitted in perpetuity Bs. lOJ lakhs 
I the annual subsidy which till then had 
tood at Its. 35 lakhs. 

, A^ainittration. — The City of Mysore Is the 
apital of the State, but Bangalore Is the 


Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
(-ouncil. The High Court consisting of the 
Chief Justice and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State — 
the Bepresentative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Bepresentotive Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Bepresentative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation or the Bepresentative Assembly Begula- 
tion, XVTIT of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making re- 
presentations about wants and grievances and 
of interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to Be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the lUid- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to bo 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50 by Act XIX of 
1923, of whom 20 are official and 30 are 
non-official members. The Council which 
exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
1 ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex- 
officio President of both the Bepresentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees. — With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
Administration of the State, three Standing 
Committees consisting of members of the 
Bepresentative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, have been formed, one in connection 
with Bail way, Electrical and P. W. Depart- 
ments, the second in connection with Local Self- 
Goveniment and the Departments of Medicine, 
Sanitation and Public Health and the third in 
connection with Finance and Taxation. 
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State Trocws. — The combatant strength of 
the Military L^rce at the end of Dec;. 1937 was 
1.389 of which 40r> were in the Mysore Lancers, 
115 In the Mysore Horse, and the remaining 800 
in the Infantry. Besides, there is a Mechanical 
Transport Corps which consists of seven 
lorries, two six wheeler and live commercial, 
with the necessary staff. The total cost duiing 
1936-37 was about 15 lakhs of rnpees. The 
cost of the Police Administration during 
1935-36 was about 20 lakhs of ru|)ces. 

Agriddtura. — -Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of and tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Sen- 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in ttie course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk. The area under mulberry during 
1935-36 had shrunk to 2S,50U acres. The 
Department of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demons- 
trations, investigations and experiment. There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Marthur, Nagenahally,Hunsur,Mandya 
and the coffee experimental station at Bale- 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been asking necessary steps for the 
improvement of live-stock. A cattle breeding 
station has been established at Parvatharay- 
anakere, near Ajjampur in the Kadiir District 
with a sub-station at Basur. A Scrum Institute 
has been opened at Bangalore for the manu- 
facture of serum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpest and other contagious dis- 
eases. There are 64 Veterinary Dispensaries and 
Hospitals in the State under the control of the 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories • — 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 


Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory, Government Electric Factory and 
the Central Industrial Workshop. The 
Department has a well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture ()f 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations. The 
Well-Boring Section which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering Department of Public Health. 
Mysore is the largest producer of silk in India, 
and the care and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Seric-ulture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the general control of tlio Director of 
Industries and Ciommerce. Ai rangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. 

With a view to demonstrate and impart 
instructions in the utilisation of the higli 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore. 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Mysore. A large plant at a cost of more 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed 
at Bhadravathi for purposes of manufacturing 
charcoal, pig-iron, distilling wood-alcohol, and 
developing subsidiary industries. A new Pipe 
Foundry was opened there for the manufacture 
of pipes which are in great demand in several 
towns in India. The steel plant attached to 
the works is now woiking successfully and is 
worked by electricity The Governim'iit Ce ment 
Factory and the J’aper Mills niulcr election at 
Bliadravati are expected to commence operations 
shortly. 'J’he Works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Fallsestimated to he ca])able 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look afUT the interest of 
the trade and industry of the State. 

Finance!. — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Itevenue for the past 
five years together with the roNised budget esti- 
mate for 1936-37 and budget for 1937-38 weic 
as below — 


Year. 

Beceipts. 

Disbursements. 

Siirjdus. 

Deficits. 



Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1932-83 .. 

1938-34 .. 


8,38,27,528 

3,42,87,244 

3,56,15,671 

3,70,92,947 


1 7,88,1 48 
22.21,631 

1034-35 . . 

1936-36 . . 


3,67,65,874 

3,78,12,000 

3,68,44,929 

3.77,58,000 

’ 64,000 

79,065 

1936- 37 . . 

1937- 38 .. 

•• 

3,80,00,000 

8,86,43,000 

3.87.75.000 

3.85.84.000 

1 ,25,000 
59,000 

.... 
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Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Worke. — 

I’he river Caiivery in its course throuKli the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of el(>etric power, to the extent of alK>ut 

12.000 H.P. for supplying jmwer mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and llangalore 
In course of time, the demand foi power 
increased and with a \icw to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Krishnai ajasagara Jlcscrvoir*’ 
called after the name of tiic present Maharaja 
was constructed. 'J’he slorage fiom the reser- 
voir besides enabling tin* geiuMation of electric 
power up to 40,000 H.I*. will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area suhiect to more or less continuous 
drought. TJic new Canal IV 01 Us weie started 
in 1927, and the mam canal is named the “liwiri 
( Janal” after Lord 1 rw in the i hen \ lecroy. An 
area of about 13 thousand acres iindci this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar Factory with a crushing caT»5M-ity ol 
about 1 .400 tons of cane per day has been est.ib- 
lished nearby at Mandva. An up-to-date 
Distillery iias been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
Industries and the cleetrifloation of towns and 
lift Irrigation 

The construction ot a icscrvoir acioss the rivei 
Kiimadvatlii near Anjanapiir, Shikaripiir Taink. 
was completed at a cost of Its. 18 lakhs and the 
l(iser^olr was opened for iiiigation The aiea 
ex])eete(l to be irrigated is alKuit 10,000 aeies 
In addition to large new iiiigation woiKs in 
progress, the woik of eonstnietiug a lleseivoir 
across the nvei Shiinsha at TMarconahalli, Kuiiigal 
Taluk, which is estimated to cost Ks 22 lakhs 
to irrigate an extent of alunit 10,000 acres, has 
l)een started 

With a MOW to meet the additional demand for 
power in the coming years, the Government 
have sanctioned a irydro-Electne scheme 
costing about Ks. 56 lakhs for generating about 

23.000 K.r at the Shimslia Falls. Tlie existing 
]>ower channel from the Can very at Si\as,amn- 
drani is proposed to lie continued to the Sliimslia 
Falls, a distance ol about seven miles, as alieatl 
of 600 feet IS available at the Shimslia Falls 
against 100 feet available at Snasamiidram 


There aie 3,747 power installations, 31,777 
lighting installations and 630 irrigation pumping 
installations 'Phe total number ot towns and 
Milages electiifled so far is J65 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the Ist July 1916. 
It IS of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical, Maharaja’s 
and Muharani’s Colleges at My.sore, and three 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore. I’lie colleges are effleiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Maharani'g 
College at Mysore Is a College for Women. 

There are .19 High Schools of which 7 are for 
girls, 328 Middle Schools of which 35 are tor 
girls ITovisiou has been made for teaching 
several vocational subjects in general school 
with a view to gi\ ing a bias towards the vocations 
and in older to enable tlic pnjiils to fake to such 
vocations after their High School life. There 
are 11 Training Institutions for training teachers 
in MMdIe and Primary Schools; 3 of them are 
for women. The control over Primary Education 
h.is been made over to the Local Bodies under 
th(‘ Elemi'iitary Educational Hcgiilution ot 1939 
and the Local Bodies ar(‘ responsible for making 
due provision for extension of ITiinary Education 
in aeeordaiiri' with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years. There are also schools for im- 
parting instruction in Agricultural, Commercial, 
Engineering and othei Technical subjects. There 
were altogether 7,692 sf hools on 31 st March 1934 
with a strength of 3,1 1,957 pupils. This gives 
one school to every 3 8 square miles of the 
ariM, and to every 83.5 persons of the popula- 
tion. The total expenditure on Education was 
Its. 66,42,196 yielding an average of Its. 1-0-7 
pel head of population. 

Demin — Amin-iil-MuIk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
K O.I E , O.B.K. 

Members of the Executive Council. — Baja- 
mantrapravina S.l*. Hajagopalachari, b.a., B.L., 
Fir.st Member of (’oiincil ; and Ilajamaiitra- 
praMna JT Madliava Bao, B.A., B L., Second 
Member of Council. 

Itcsidenl in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg — The Hon. Col. J. H. Gordon, O.I.E., 
o B.K , M.c. 


BARODA, 


The State of Baroda is tituated partly in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiaw'ar. It is divided 
into four district blocks • (1) the southern district 
of Navsan near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
JJiosi'ly surrounded l»y British territory ; 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city, (3) to the 
north of Ahmedahad, the district of Mchsana ; 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 


I the district of Amrcli, formed of scattered tracts 
I of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus. 

History. — The history of the Baroda State 
IS such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions Pllaji 
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Gaekwar, who may he considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766, After ITlili Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
in Giijerat. His son Damaii imally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of tlie Gaekwars; but Mughal 
authority in Gujernt djd not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1 763, after which 1 he country 
was divided between theGaekwarand theVeshwa 
In spite of the fact that llama ji was one of the 
Maratha chicis defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he (ontiniied to add to his territory. 
He died in 1 76S, leaving the succession in dispute 
bctw(‘en two rival sons, lie was succeeded in 
turn b\ his sons Sayaii Ibio I, Kattesing Kao. 
Mannaji llao and Govind Kao. Tlu' last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Kao. A period 
of political instability ensued vihicli was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government 
who established the authoriiy of Anand Kao at 
Kwiruda. ]'.y a tri^atv of 1806 between the 
Brltibli Government and Jiaroda, it was anang< d 
?nfer alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be condiicteil liy toe Bntisli, and that all 
differences with i.lie IV'shwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a sliiuruh ally of th<* 
British during the wars wifh Baji Kao IVshwa. 
the riiidan hordes and Jiolkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Savap itao 11 w’as Gaikvvar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were set fled by Sir James Gainae, 
Governor of lioTubnv, in 1841. (Janiiai Kao sue- 
ceeded Sayaji Jtao J 1 m 1 847. 1 luring his rule tin* 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to the Suiucme (Jovernment. Jlis BU<*cessor. 
Khande Kao, who ascended tlie gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms, lb* stood hy the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded l)> 
his brother Malhar Kao in 1 870. Malhar Kao was 
deposed in 1875 for “ notorious misconduct 
and “ gross misgovernmeiit,” but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attemfit t.o poison 
Col. riiayre, tlie Kcsideiit, was not pioved. 
Sayaji Kao III, a lioy of 13 years of ago, who 
was deaeended from a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Khande Kao in 
1875 and is the present Maharaja. He was 
invested with full powcis in 1881. 

Administration.- -A n exeeulhc council con- 
sisting of the piiiiciiial ollieers of the State 
carries on t-lie adinmistratioa, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other ollieers, A number of de- 
partments have been formed, wliicli arc presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. Tlie State is divided into five 
Prauts each of wdiich is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which tliero are in all 42. 
Attempts have lor some years been made to res- 
tore village aiiioiiomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed w liieb lorm piirt of a scheme for 
local self -gov urnment. There is a Legislative De- 
partment, und{*r a Legal Kcmombrancer, w’hich 
is responsible for making law.s There is also a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 


possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears all final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain eases to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the lliiziir NyayaSabha. The State Army con- 
sists of 5,086 Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
forces. 

Finance — In 1 the total receipts of the 
State were Ks. 2,s'0,4(.,0()() and the disburse- 
ments Its. 2,17,30,000. The principal Revenue 
heads W'cre • — Land Revenue, Ks 1,38,30,000; 
Abkari, Ks. 21,78,000; Opium. Ks. 3,08,000; 
Railways, Ks 1 7,70,000 ; Intere.st, Ks. 17,36,000 ; 
'J'nbute from other States, Ks. 5,23,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture and 
pasture support 03 per cent, of the people. The 
principal crops are ricc, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, popjiy, cotton, san-hemp. tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden i rops. The greater 
part of the State is lield on ryolwan tenure. 
'J’he State contains few mmeials, except sand- 
stone, which isquarriid at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked. There 
aic 118 indii'slrial or commercial concerns in the 
State legist cred under the State Companies’ Act. 
There are four Agiicultural Banks and 1,111 
Co-operative Societies in tlic Baroda State. 

Communications — The B B. & C. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prnnts and 
thcKajputana-lMalwa Railw'ay passes through the 
Mehsan.i prant A systi'in ol branch lines has 
been built bv the Baroda I >urbai in all the four 
pranh in addition towhicli the 'I'apti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Godhra Chord line ( B. B. (fe 
G. Dpass through the State. Tin* Railways owned 
by the State are about 706.70 miles in length. 
'JTie lotal mileage ot metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State is 532 and 932 respectively. 

Education. — 3’he Kdueatiou Department 
controls 2,534 institutions of diffcr(*nt kinds m 
109 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is alfiliated to tins Bombay University. 
There arc a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and .schor)ls for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “ m a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary edacation.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. lOighteeu jier cent, of the population 
is returned m the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Ks. 37 48 lakhs. 

Capital City. — -Baroda City w’lth the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,800. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and ollicos ; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. 'J'he Gantonment is to the 
north-w'est oi the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler. — His niglmcss Farzandi-i-Khas-i- 
Dowiat-i-Englisliia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Kao III 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khei, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.C.SI., G.c.LE., LLD. (Benares), Hon. ll.d, 
(^Cantab ), Maharaja of Baroda. 

Rf’sident. — Lient -Col. .T. L. K. Weir, c.l E. 

Dewan . — Sir V. T. Kiishnamachari, k.C.t e. 
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GWAUOR. 

The House of Stmdia traces its decent to a i a o s i , o im? , ado, to tlu‘ Kiiip Ho succeeded 


family of which one branch held hereditary post 
of patcl in a viilaKc near Satara. 'I'lie head ot 
the family received a patent o f rank from Aiirans- 
zebc. The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Ranoji Scundia Mho held a militiry rank under 
the Teshwa Haji Rao. In 1720 the Peshwa 
granted dieds to Puar, Holkar and Scmdia, 
empoM'ering them to levy “ Chauth ” and 
“ Sard(‘smukhi ” and retain half the jiayment to 
their troops. In 1720 Kanoji ycindia accom- 
panied llaji rtao to Delhi Mliere he ami Malhai I 
Rao Holkar distinguished themselves m military 
exploits. Raiioji fixed his Jiead(|uarters at the 1 
ancient city ot Ujjain, M’hich for the first time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions 
During the time of Mahudji Scindia and Daulat 
Rao ScJndia Gwalior played an inij)ortant part 
in shaping the history of India. Desjiite partial 
reversi'S which JNIahadji Semdia’s troops suffer- 
ed at the hands of the Dritish in 1780, reverse^' 
winch led to the treaty ot Salt)ai (1782), Scindia’s 
jiower remained unbrolaui. I'or the first time 
he was now recognised by the Hritish as an 
independent sovereign and not as a vassal of 
the Pc'shwa. 

In 1700 his pow(*r wms firmly established m 
Delhi. While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes ho fell prey to ie\('i which ended his rt- 
niarkable career on 12th February 1701. Him- 
self a military gt'iims, Iffahadji Semdia’s ariim'S 
rt'aehed the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebiuted French adv(*n- 
ture De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by his 
grand nejilicw Daulat Rao in whose Siuvice 
PtTron, a military commander of great lenown 
played a leading ])tirt. The stK'iigth of S( India’s 
army was, however, considerably weakened by 
the reverses, sustained at Ahmediiag.ir, Assaye, 
Asigarh and baswari. Daulat Rao S( India dhsl 
in 1827 Till Ills death he remained in undisput- 
able possession of almost all the teiritory which 
belonged to him in 180'). 

Daulat Rao W'as suci-eeded liy Jankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1813 intrigues and part\ spirit were 
rampant and the army was in a stati' of mutiny 
with the resuit that it came into collibion with 
the Ih itisli forces at Maharajjiur and PamiUiai 

Jankoji Rao W'as succi'edc'd by Jayaji Rao 
Scindia whose adlnrcnce to the Rritish caiiM* 
iluring the dark davs of Ulutmy, when his own 
tioops descited him, w'as uiishak.ible. In 1801 
he was created a Knight Grand fkimmandi'r of 
the JMost Exalted Order <jf the Star of India and 
111 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he rec(‘ived other titles. Ih* 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange ot 
territories with the Rritish Government. He 
died on 20th June 1886 and was succeeded by 
his son Lieutenaiit-Geneial H H. Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Rao Scindia, Alijah Dahadur, a (\v o , 


in 1886 and assumed powers in 1891. In 1901 he 
w'ent to China during the w\ar. He died in June 
192.5 and was succeeded by his son His Highness 
the Maharaja Jivaji Rao Scindia, Alijah Rahadur. 
Duiiiig His Highiu'Sb’ minority the administra- 
tion of tile State had been conducted by a 
Council of Regtuicy. His Highness assumed lull 
luling poweis on November 2, 1930. 

In iiiatteis of admmi‘'tKition, His Highness is 
assist(‘d by a (touncil consisting of eight J\1 misters 
and the Huzoor Secietary 'J’he new constitu- 
tion came into toice from March 1937, when 
with a view to improve the efhciency of the 
(Joveinment, the distribution of work among 
various Ministers was revised and redistributed. 
1'he State has a Legislativt' Assembly called 
Majlis-i-Am, to which memlieis are both elected 
and nominated. The State maintains an effici- 
ent army coiiHisting of Cavalry, Infantry and 
Artilk'ry units. It has its own Postal system. 
Resides possessing a number of schools the State 
maintuiiis two Colleges tor liojs and one for 
'girls. The State runs a juildic school on Euro- 
p(an llin*s to impart education to the children 
of nobles and well-to-do people. 

The State has an area of 20,397 sq. miles and 
population of 3,523,070 according to census of 
1931. Its average rainlall vani's from 25 to 30 
iiiclu's. The average ri'venuf' is two and half 

ClOlCb. 

There is a well cqui]>j)od 81, ate workshop in 
Gw'alior, the Cajiital of the 81, ate ; there are 
clcctnc i»ow('i house, Leather F.ietory, Tanni‘ry 
and Pottery MRirks. There are (iottou mills in 
Gw’alior and Ujj.iin. The State has its owm 
IJght Railway. The portion ol tlie G T.P Rail- 
way whuh passes thiougli a major j)orlion of the 
State territories is owned hy the Gwalior 
Jhirhar. 

The Ruler of the State' enJO^s a salute of 21 
guns The State is in diii ct lelatioiis with the 
(Jovernmeiit of India. 

Since the present P»uJer assumed powers vigo- 
rous impetus li.as beiu given to an all-round 
moral and mateiial pi ogres.'- The construc- 
tion of the Harsi reservoir costing about one and 
lialf crores, a proposal to construct an up-to-date 
Female Hospital and the sanction of one erore 
of rupees for rural rei oiistruction are the land- 
m.-irks in the history of (ilwalior. The nctwoik 
of loads liave been utilised by the motor service 
lun hy Gwalior Northern India Transport Com- 
pany, and those corners which weie unconnected 
are being now joined with important highways. 
To bring closer to the outei world His Highness 
has recently sanctioned the construction of n 
S(‘aplane base, which will serve as a halting 
station on the Imperial Air Line at Msdhav 
Sagar and an aerodrome at Maharajpur, 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the Kaat by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by tht' 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Tndinn 
States, is a confederacy of partially indei)endcnt 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the IIiRh- 
lands, JhalaAvan or the liOwlands, Kachhi, 
Mekraii and Kharan. The inhabil-ants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect. The area is 73,278 square miles and t he 
population 3,42,101 vi031). 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 185 1 and 
1876, by the latter of which the Jiidepcndoncc 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Oovomnient. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta. 
Nushki and Nasirabad. 

The Khan is assisted in the administration of 
the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at ]>re8eut a letii od 


Government OiHcial of Provincial service. The 
Governor-GeneraPs Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over tlic State through 
the Political Agent in Ksil.it The revenue 
of the State 18 about Bs.14 5 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Bs. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Klwn is Captain His 
Highness Beglar Begi Sir Mil Ahmad Yar 
Khan, o cm e , born in 1904. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab iiver for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles ; itopulation 63,008 
(1931), chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The 
estimated average revenue is about lls 3. 7 laklis 
The ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the ,Tam, is 
Mir (rhulam Qadii Khan a minor son of late Jam 
Mil Ghulam Muhammad Khan, l>oin m 
1920. The j^oung .lam is at present studying at 
the ‘Vitehison College, Lahore The administTa- 
tivc control of the State is e\ere,ised l)y the 
Hon’l»l(> the Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan through the 
Politicrd Agent, Kalat. The Jam also employs 
a Wazir to assist him m the administration 
of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Kajputann is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,35,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district ot Ajnier-Mciwara. It is liounded on the 
west by Sim. , on the north-west by the Punjab 
State of Bahawalpur, on the north and nortli-east 
by the Punjab, on the cast Ijy the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 19 are Rajput, 2 (Bliaratpur 
and Dholpur) are .Tal,, and two (I’alunpur and 
Tonk)are Maliomcdan. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested ez-officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Resident for Rajputan.i foi the supe.rMSion ol 
the relations betwi'cn the several Indian States 
of Rjijputana and tin? Ciown Departimnt, 
and has his headquarters at Mount Abu. Eoi 
administrative pnrixises they are divided into 
the following groups ; — Bikaner and Sirohi in 
direct relations w’lth the Besjdent for B«*»j- 

? utana. lijistern Rajputann States Agency 
States (Bharatpiir, Bundi, Hholpiir, Jhalawar, 
Karauli and Kotah) ; Jaipur Residency .5 States 
(Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Toiik, Sliahpura 
and Lawa Estate); Mewar Residency, and South- 
ern Rajputana States Agency 4 States (Mewar, 
Dangarpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh and 
the Kushalgarh Chiefship); Western Rajputana 
States Residency 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalmcr 
palanpnr and Danta). 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to tiie north- 
west of the hills is, os a whoks sandy, ill-watcrcd 


and unproductive, but improves gradu.ally from 
being a nu're desert in tiie lai wc'st to compara- 
tively fertile lands to tiie north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions winch contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considcralile 
livers. 

Communications. — The total length of rail- 
wavH in llajimtana 18 3,259 miles, ot which about 
1 ,000 are the i>roperty ol the British Gov erument . 
The B B. &C.I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs frf»in Ahmedabad to B.i,ndlkui and from 
there branclu's to Agra and Dtdhi. Ot the 
Indian State railwavs the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwnr 
Junction to Hjder.abad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some lorm of agriculture ; 
about 20 per enut. of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commei ce lor 24 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Bajasthani. 
Among castes and tiibes, the most numerous 
are tiie Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Ohamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aristo- 
ciacy of the country, and as sucli hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social jirestige may be measured 
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by obaervins that there ia hardly a tribe or clan 
(aa distinpuiahed from a caate) in Jndia which 
doea not claim deacent from, or irropnlar connec- 
tion with, one of these liajput stocks. 

TIk' iK)[)irKition a nd area of the States an<l 
tb(‘ Biitii-h ilisftKt ot Ajiuer-Menvaia arc as 
follows • — 



Aieain | 

J»opula1 ion 

Name. 

square 

in 


irdles. 

1931. 

In direct politiral relations 
with the Resident for 
Rajpvtnna . — 


936,218 

Bikaner 

23,317 

Siiohi 

2,U0() 

221, 06(* 

Mewar Residency and /S' R 
S. Agency . — 



Udaijmr 

1 2,923 

1,566,910 

Bansw’ara 

1 ,599 

225, 1 06 

Bungarjnir . . 

1,460 

227,544 

Parta])gaih . 

889 

76,539 

Kushalgaih (Cliicl- 

3>'8 

35,564 

ship). 

Jaipur Residency . — 


749,751 

Alwar 

3,1 58 

Jaijmr 

15,590 

2,631,775 

Kishangaih . . 

849 

85,744 

'I’onU 

2,') 10 

317,360 

Shahpina 

405 

.51,2 i.J 
(excludes 

1 ’alga 11 ah 
ot Kaehola) 

i/awa (Estate) 

20 

2,790 

Western Rajputana States 
Residency . — 



Jodhpur 

.36,021 

2,1 25,982 

.Taisalnier 

1 6,007 

70,255 

Palau])Ui 

1,769 

264,179 

Banta 

347 

26,172 

Eastern Slates Agency . — 



Bimdi 

2,200 

21 6 722 

Bharatpur . . 

1,978 

4 so’ 954 

Bholpur 

1,173 

251,986 

J lialawar 

813 

107,890 

Ivarauh 

1,227 

1 40,525 

Kotah 

5,725 

685,804 

liritish Ihsln(t.~~ 


Ajiaci-M»‘i w.ira 

2,74.i 

560,292 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed in about 646 A.D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridpe, the summit of which is crowned b> 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Hhupal Sinphji Bahadur, Q.O.S.l., 
K.c.i.E. who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singh ji Bahadur, o.c.f.i., 
Q.O.I.B., G.o.V.o., in 1930, is the Premier Ruling 
Prince of Rajputana. The revenue and 
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expenditure of the State are now about 
80 6 lakhs. Its arehscologieal remains are 
numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana witliin the Political Agency of the 
Southern Ibijputana States. The area of the 
State IS 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls. It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Itajputana. Banswara with 
Bungarpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1529, held by certain Rajput Rulers of 
the (IheJotor Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur. After the death of 
Maha-Rawal Udai Singhji, the Ruler of Bagar, 
about J529, his teriitory was divided between 
Ills two sons Jaginal Singliji and I’rithvi Rajji, 
and the descendants ot tlic two families are now 
the Ruleis of Banswara and Dungarpur 
icspectivcly. Whcie the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Jlhllpal or colony 
under a powerful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawal 
.lagmal Singhji about 1530. The name of 
Jtansw'ara 18 by tradition sa-id to be acorniption 
of Wasnawara 01 tlieeountry of Wasna. Others 
a^seit that the woid means the country (w'ara) 
of bamlKios (bans) Nearly three centuries 
alter its foundation by Maharawal .Tagmal 
Singhji, 'lahaiawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 
rid ol the supiemacy of the Mahrattas offeied 
to become a tributary to the British (lovornment. 
in 1818, a definite tieaty was made with his 
successor, Maharawal Umed Singhji Banswara 
lias lieen desciibed as the most beautiful portion 
of Rajputana ; it looks at its best just after 
the rains. The principal rivers are the 
Mahi, the Anas, tlic Fran, the Chap and the 
Haian. 

The pie.sent Riilei is His Highness Ray an Bai 
Mahal ajadliiiaj Maharawalji Saiiib bhree 
Sir Pirthi 8ingliji Bahadur, k.o.i.k., who was 
bom on July 15, J8H8, and is the 2 1st in descent 
fiom Maharawal Jaginal Singhji. His Highness 
was educated in tlie Mayo Oollege and succeeded 
his fathei in 1914. His Highness is entitled to 
a salute oi 15 guns. The State is ruled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bahadui with 
tlie assistance ot the Biwan and the Home 
Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 
Counc-ils of which the Biwan is the I’resident 
and the Heir Apjiarent, Maharaj Raj Kumar 
Sahib Shri Cliandravecr Singhji Sahib, is Senior 
Member. The revenue ot the State is about 
7 lakhs and tlie expenditure is about the 
same. 

Dncan. — Mr. Jitendra S. Mehta, ij.a , 
LL B. 

Home Minister . — Mr. Nand Lai Banerjee. 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Qadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
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the close of the 12th Century. Saiuant Singli, Shah in 1542 A.D. had souuht refuge with him. 
King of Chitor, M'hen driven away by Kirtipal llaja Sur Singh, son of liaja Udai Singh, in 
of Jalor, fled to Bagarand killed Chowrasimal, recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of a “ Sawoi Ilaja” with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 


Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Itai-l-Bayan Maiiimahendra Maharajadhiraj 
Maharawal Shri Sir Lalcshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.o.s.I , born on 7th Marc/i 1908, succeeded on 
15th Novcmlier 1918 and assumed charge cf the 
administration on the 16th February 1928. No 
railway line ciosses the territory, the neaiost 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles 
distant and 'J’alod on Ahm(‘d;<bad side, being 
about 70 miles ilistant. llcvenuc about 
8 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the 8ixt(>enth century 
by a descendant of Bana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town ot Ihirtabgarh was founded in 1(598 bv 
Partal) Singh. In the time of .laswant Singh 
(1775-1844), tlie country was overrun l)y tb( 
Marathas, and the Maluirawat only saved his 
State bv agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi Its. 72,7l)0 (whieh then being 
coined in tb(‘ State Mint was higal tendi'r through- 
out the surrouruiing Native States), in lien of 
Its. 15,000 foruu'rly paid to Delln. The first 
connection of the State with tlie Ilritisl) Govern* 
ment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsecpnml.ly cancelled 
l)y Lord Cornwallis, and a flesh treaty was made 
in 1818. The tribute used to bo paid to Holkar 
is being paid to the liritish Government under tlie 
terms of the treaty of Mandsaur, and in 1901 was 
converted to Its ,'16,. ‘150 (Iritish currency The 
present lluler is JIis Highiu'ss Maharawat Sir 
Ram Singhii Bahadur, K.e s I., who was born in 
1908 and siieecoded in 1929. The State enioys 
plenary jurisdietion I’lie highest ad luinistrati V(‘ 
and exeeiitive office is termed “ Maluikma 
IQias,” where sit His Highness and the l>cwaii 
of the State There is a duly graded judiciary 
under a Higli »'(>urt Iti'veniie aiiout 52 laklis . 
expenditure lu'ariy 5] iaklis. 

Jodhpur State m tlie hirgesf, in llajjuifan.i 
with an area of 8(5,021 squnre miles and a iiopula- 
tion of 2.1 millions, of wiiicli 88 per cent, are 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalmans and the rest 
Jains and Animisls. The greater part of the 
country is an arid i egion. It improves gradually 
from a mere desert to eomTiarafJvely fertile 
laud as it jiroceeds trom the West to the East. 
The rainfall is seanfy and capricious. There 
are no perennial rivers and the supply of sub-soil 
water is very limited. The only important 
river is Luni. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
llathor Clan of llajputs anil claims dcheeutlrom 
Rama, the deified King of Ayodhya. Tlie 
earliest known King of the Clan named Abhi- 
manyu, lived in the fifth century, Irom which 
time their history is increasingly elear. After 
the breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj 
they founded this State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459. He abolished the ti\ 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya. His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of the time having an army of 80,000 Rajputs ; 
the Emperor Humayun when expelled by Sher 


and 3,300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. 

The administration is eariied on with the aid 
of a State Council composed ot Ilis Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as J’l csident, lA - 
Colonel Sir Honald M Field, Kf.. o I.E , 1 A.. 
(>hief Minister, holding Finance poitfolio, Tliakur 
M.adho Singhji, Home MimstiT, 'J'he Honb’le 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Chowdhri Muhammad 
J)iu, Revenue Minister, Mr S. G Kdgar, 1 S.E., 
P W. Minister and Jlai Jiahadiir Lala Kanwar 
Sain, M.A , Bur-at-Jjaw, Judicial Minister. There 
18 also an Advisory Coinmitti’e ri'presenting the 
great body ot Sardars who hold as much as five- 
sixths ot tile total area, to aid the administration 
with opinion on matters affecting customs and 
iHjjgc in the country. 

The revenue of the St.ifc during the year 
1936-87 ivas Rs. 1,71,57,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,27,20.000 'I’lie Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hydorabail (Sind) to liUni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kiicbaman Road wil-li 
its lu.anehes on all sides m flie lorntories ot 
the stale is tlie piuieipal railway while the 
15. ]{. & C. I. R.ulway inns across a portion 
ol the south-eastern border. The tnnious 
niaible qu.irries of Makinna as well as the 
Sail bake at Sninbliai aie silu.tfed iii Jodhpur 
territory. 

Jaibalmer Stata is one of the largest Stales 
In Rajpiitana and eovi'is an aiea of 16,062 
square miles. The RuIits ot Jaiaalini'r belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the diri'ct descendants of 
Sii Krishna. JaiHalm(>r City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
jH-rpetual tnendship with the Biitisli Goveinmerit 
1111818. In 1844 alter the British conquest of 
Siiid the forts of Shahgaih, Garsia and (iliotaru 
which had formerly bidonged to Jaisalmer 
were lestoicd to the State. The population 
according to the census ot 1981 is 07,652. The 
present Ruling Piincc is Ilis IIiglinessMahaiaja- 
dhiraj Raj Raje&huar Maharawalji Sir Jawahir 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, Yndukul, Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-T)()viIa, Mnzafier Jang, Jiijaimaiid, 
K C S.l. Revenue about four Lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chaiihan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Deltii. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.l. 
The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other officials. 
Revenue about 10^ lakhs. 

Jaipur IB the fourth largest State in Raj- 
putana. It consists for the most part of level 
I and open country. It was known to the ancients 
as Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
' King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
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In whose court, the fivePandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identifled. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Itajputs. which claims descent 
from Kush, son of llama, lung of Ayodhja, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. This dynasty in Kastern llaj- 
putana dates as far back as ninth century A. 1>. 
Dulha Ilai, one of its most early ruleis, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A.D. 
About the end of 1 2th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Pnthvi Ilaj, 
Empeior of Delhi, defeated Shaba buddin Ghon 
m the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
ab Ghazni. Prithvi Kaj had given his sister in 
marriage to him. 

His Highness the iircsent Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh 11 Bahadur was born on 2l8t August 
1011. lie was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1021. He is a scion of the 
llajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gaddi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present IMaharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, fiom 
whom he lias a daughter and a son and 
heir (6 22ud October 1931). His second 
marriage wuth the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 2 1th April 1932. 
from whom he has two sons , the hrst born in 
Kngland on the Titb Mav, 1933 and tlie second 
born on the lOth December, 1935 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full poweis on 14th March, 
1931. His Jfighnebs was appointed Honoiary 
Lieutenant in tlie Indian Army on tlie 25ih 
April, 1931, and was xirumotcd to the rank oi 
Honoiary Captain on the Ist January, 1934. 
In 1933, His Highncsb took his Polo Team to 
England, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments. His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to .Jaipur on the ()th September 
While 111 England His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the K.mg Emperor with the 
Insignia of q cm k., which distinction was 
conferred on him on the .3rd June, 1935 
A Cliief Court of Judicature was eslablislied in 
1921. Tlie army consists of Cavalry, Iiifantiy, 
Transport and Artillery. The normal revenue is 
about one crore and twenty-live lakhs. 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
jiopulation of the State is 26,31,775. In area 
it lb 16,682 square miles. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of JRaj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow' 
1 trips of land separared from each other, with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The lluling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the llathor clan of Jlajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishau Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jcxihpur) who 
founded the town ot Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Kajhai 
Baland Makan Maharajadhiraj Dikbliit Yag- 
narain Smgh Bahadur. He was born on the 
26tb January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, w'herc he passed the Dip- 


loma Extamiiiatioii. Ho was married to tlie 
sister of llaja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915. He went to England and travelled on the 
Ctontinent w ith His late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 
7.5 lakhs and expenditure 6.5 lakhs. 

Lawa in Rajputana is .'t separate 
chieialiip under the prolectiou ot the 
British Government and indeiicudcnt of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of 'J’onk murdered the Tliakur’s 
iiTiclc and his followers, and Lawa was then 
laised to its present position. The ThaKurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kaeh- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thalcur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and biueeedi'd to the ehielship on 31stDeeomber 
1929. The chiefshii> is under minority 
Administration. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory m 
the south-east of Rajpiitana The Ruler of 
Bundi Is the head ot tlie Kara sect of the great 
clan of Cliauhan Jlajputs and the country oceu- 
I>ied by this sect has for the last live or six cem- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
foimdcd in the early jurt of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
lollowed. It threw in its lot with the Mabo* 
modan tmiierors m the sixteenth century. In 
Liter times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Mabrattas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 1818. The present ruler of Ihi 
State is His Highness Maluirao llaja Sir Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, o.c.i i: He was born 
on 8th March, 1893 and sueeeecied to tlie (Jndi on 
8th August, 3927. His lliglmebs is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns Heir apparent Maliaraj 
Kum.ar Shri Bah.adnr Sindiji. Revenue about 
1 5 lakhs Hall and 5i lakhs Kaldar. 

Tonk State. — Partly in Rajinit.ana and 
jiartly m Central India, consists of six I’arganas 
separated from one another. 3’he ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai elan of the Buncrw'al 
Afghan tribe The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muliammad Amir Kh.an Bahadur, 
General of Holkar’s Army Irom 1798-1806. 
JTolkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State. The present Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Said-iid-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hatiz Sit Muhammad Saadat All Khan Bahadur 
Saulati-Jang, o.ci.F,who ascended the Masnad 
111 1930. The administiation is conducted liy 
His Highness the Naw'ab m consultation with 
the Council of five nu'miu'is, viz., (1) Lt -Col. 
G W Anderson, c.i li., ^ ice- President, State 
Council and Einance Member ; (2) Klian 

Bahadur Sz. Mohammad Adbiil Tawwab Khan, 
Home Membi'r ; (3) Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Kahim Bakhsh, o.B E., Judicial Member ; (4) M. 
Sheikh Ghulam Moliammad Bahauddm, Revenue 
Meniber, (5) Maiilvic Mohammad Maula Bakhsh, 
M.\ (0\on ), t fi S., Development Member. 

Revenue . . Rs. 24,24,869. Expenditure 
19 32,416. 


Secretary; — M. Hamid Husain, n a. 
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Sliahpura State —The raUng family 
belongs to the Seesodia clan of Kajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1620 when 
the Farganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah>i-Jelian to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maliaraj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
Later on Haja Kan Singhji received the par- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana oi 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Kuler is Kajadhira] Sri Uniaid 
Singhji Bahadur. TJie State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine guns salute. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of .m 
immense alluvial plain, almost 2,000 H<j. inilrs 
in size watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rlvi-rs. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Siusini 
Bharatpur was the first State in Kajputana that 
made alliance with the Jlritish Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord liake with 5,000 horses 
in his conquest of Agra and tlic battle of Jjaswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Kao Jlolkar against the British 
Government which rcisulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of allianex* 
and it continues in force. The Oadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Governineut took up the cause ot the rightful 
heir Maharaia Balwaut Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithfui 8Ubj(*ct8 of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper wuis, 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British GovcTiimeiit during 
the Mutiny. During the Great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharal pur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The pn'sent Kuler is 
His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra Sawal 
Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur .Tung, 
who was born in 1918 and succt'odcd his 
father, Maharaja Sir Klshen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929 During his minoiitv 
the State is admimstereil by a Couiu il pi elided 
oyer by Major I'. Hancock, o u K , M r , i a 

Revenue Rs. 35,96,000. 

Dbolpur State. — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bararoha about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Kajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Ofticers. Bven- 
tuall> the Bararolia Jats settled neJi.r Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of liana of 
Qohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat.Kana Bhim Singh in 1761 possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 


with the liana in 1779 liy tlie Btitldi Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting jiarties rc-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the I3tli October, 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated tliat so long as the Maliaraj liana ob- 
serva‘s Ins treaty witli the English, Scindia 
should not inter! ere with his territories. The 
possi'ssion o! Gohad liowevcr led to disputes 
betwei'ii the British and Seindia, .ind in 1805 
the Governor-Gencial transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Seindia, and tliat of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baseri, Sepau and Ilajakliera to Maliaraj Kana 
Kirat Singb. Maliaraj liana Kirat Singh died 
iD 1836 and was succeeded by Ins son Maliaraj 
liana Bhagwant Singli on wiiose death m 1870 
his grandson, the late t'hief Mahaiaj liana Netial 
Singli, succeeded to the Gadl. Lt Col Ills 
Higlmess Ilais-iid-Daula Sipalidar-ul-Miilk 
Saramad llajliai Hind Maiiarajadhiraj Sn Sawai 
Maharaj Jlana Sir IJdai Blian Singh J^okmdra 
Bahadiii Diler .larig Jai Deo, o C I.E., K.C S 1., 
K c.v.o , the pre^i'iit ruler, is the second son of 
Maharaj Kana Nehal Smgh and was born on 
the 12th February, J893 On the death of his 
brotlier Maharaj liana Tlam Singli, His Highness 
siieceeded to thegadion M«irehl9n. 

Karauli State* — A State in Kajputana under 
the Political control of the Resident for 
Kajputana, lying bi'tween 26® and 27® north 
l.itnude and 7b® 30' and 77® 30' east longitude. 
Area, 1,242 square miles. The river 
(liambal forms the soiitii-castern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it trom Gwalior 
(Soindia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
hounded by .Jaipur ; and on the north-enst 
by the St-aies of Bharatpur, .laipur and Dholpui. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — Ills Highness Maharajadhira] Mah.i- 
raja Sir Jthom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yaduknl 
Chandia Bhal, KORI, Heir-apparent, 
Maliaraj Kumar Ganesh Pal. Dewun- — Raj 
Jihiishan P.iiidit Shiv Kumar Chaturvedi, 
n A , M U.A s. 

Kotah State belongs to the Kara Section of 
the elan of (/hanhan lliijjiiits, and the I'liily 
history of their liousi* is, up to the ] 7th ecntuiy, 
ideiitieul with that of tlie Bnndi family of wdiieh 
they are an olf'^hoot. Its existenei' as a sepaiate 
State dates tiom ]l)2r). The prcsimt Kiilei is 
H. H. Lient -Coloni'l Maharno Sir Umed Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C’ s T , G c T li., (i.ii e , LL i),, who 
was hoin in J873, sueci'eded to the Gadi in 
1889 and invc'^ted with full jiowers in 
1896 In administiatioii lie is assisted by tw'O 
membcis, Majoi General Ap Onkar Singh, 
CT.E, and llai Bahadur Saidar Kahn Chand, 
a retiicd ofiicor of the Punjab Civil Service. 
The mo''t iiiiportant event of his rule has been 
the restoration in the year J899 of J5 out of 
the 17 districts wliioh had been ceded in 1838 
to form the priueipahty of Jhalawar State. 

The total area of the Stale is 5,684 square miles 
and its average annual income m round figures 
amounts to 50 lakhs. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1931 is 6,85,804 
souls. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the soutli-east of Kajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles, yielding a revenue of 
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about Rs. 8 lakhs. The ruling family belongs 
to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. The present 
Ruler, Lieut. His Highness Maharaj R,ana 
Rjijendra 8inh Ji, suc(!ceded to tJie Oadi on 
13ih April, 1929. He was born In 1900 and 
educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
Oxford University. The heir -a ppaicnt Maharaj 
Kumar Harishehandra Sinh Ji was born in 
England on 27th Scptembei, 1921. 

/leiartMi.— Pandit Rati Laljl, h.A., M.K.A.s., 
Mashir-i-lvhns to His Highness and Dewan ; 
and Rai Bahadur Sahasdivakcr Bhaya Sbadi- 
lalji, B.A., LL.ii., IJowan 

Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
Bccond largest in Rajputana. The population 
of the Slate is 9,36,218 of whom 77 per cent, 
are Hindus, 15 j)er cent. Maliomedans,4 per cent. 
Sikhs and 3 i)cr cent. JaAns. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its popiflatlon Inoluding the 
.suburbs of 85,927, is the third dty 4« Rajputana. 

The nortlicrn ])ortion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
tile most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
ic\el over most of tlie State is from 160 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 A.l) by Rao Bikajl, the oldest son of 
Rao Jodhaji, Ruler of M^irwar (Jodhpur), 
and after him hotli the Capital and the 
State are named. Ral Rai Singhji, the first 
to receive the title of Rajah, was ** one 
of Akbar’s most distinguished Generals ” 
and it was during his reign that the present 
l'’ort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services In the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to c i-opcrate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tib, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The piusent Ruler, General His Highness 
Maharaj adhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Narendra 
Shlrotnani Maharajah Sri Ganga Singhji 
Bahadur, O.O.S i., a.c I.E., o.c.V.O., G.B.E., 
k.o.B., A.P.C., LL.D., is the 21st of a long 
line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on the 13th October, 1880, and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
1-11 iud Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K.o.i.B. The State Forces consist of the 
Army Headquarters with a strength of 7 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala.* whose 
^vnetioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
fil9 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry known 
a-8 Dungar Lancers 342 strong, ineJuding 


His Highness* Bod\ Guard, a Battery ol 
Artillery (4 guns 2*75"), 2^ strong, two 

sections of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
State Band 85 strong. The total strength ot 
the Bikaner Army thus excluding the Camel 
Battery 20 strong, armed with Machine Loading 
Guns and a Mi'litla regiment <600 strong, 
the raising of which is nnder consideration, 
totals 1805. At outbreak of the Great War in 
1014, His Highness immediately placed the scr- 
viccB of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and ISgypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz,, Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of tile War when lie went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of tlic Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of tlm signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the linpenal Conferences in 1930. His 
Highness played a conspicuous part m the Indian 
Round Table Conference and the lederal Struc- 
ture Sub-Committee both in 1930 <fc 1931 and 
attended the Silver Jubilee of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George V and the Coronation of 
His Majesty King George VI in 1935 & 1937 
respectively. 

His UiglmesB enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected tlie first Clian- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

Her Highness Maliaraniji Sri Bhatianiji 
received the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India on New Year’s Day, 1935. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Colonel Sir Kallas Narain Haksar, Kt., c.i.e. 
LL.D. A Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 
in 1913, and consists of 45 Members, 20 out 
of whom are elected Members : it meets twice a 
year. 

The revenues of the State arc over a crore 
of ruiiees and a quarter. The State owns a 
large Railway system, the total mileage being 
795 .85. Work lias started on a further exten- 
sion from Sadul pur to Rewan, a distance of 86 
miles, sanction to the construction of which was 
received from the Government of India in March 
1937. This extension will form an important 
connection towards Delhi. Another project 
under contemplation is that from Sri Kolayatji 
to Sind via Jaisalmer, an approximate distance 
of 3(X) miles. 
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Hitherto there was practically no irrigation I 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past. 3,34,977 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even larger expectations are 
held out from the lUiakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the Stat c will be irrigated. 

A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
Boutli from the Capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. The Alwar House is the 
head in Intfia of the Nariika clan who are 
descendants of * Kush ', the eldest son of Shri 
Ram in the Solar dynasty. Raja Udal Karanji 
was the common ancestor of both the Alwar and 
Jaipur Houses. Rar Singh, the eldest son of 
Udai Karanji of Amber, renounced lus right 
of succession in favour of Ids younger brother 
Nar Singhjl. Nar Slnghji’sline founded Jaipur 
while in Bar Siughji’s line Maharaj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before Ids 
death in 1791 Maharaj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large territories. His successor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake in the 
War of 1803. An alliance of mutual friendship 
was concluded with the British Government 
in that year. Normal revenue is about 33 lakhs . 


Alwar State stood first m recruiting in Raj- 
putaua at the time of ttie Great War. The 
present Ruler His Highness Sewai Maharaj 
Tc] Singli] 1 Bali.r d ur . 

Palanpur. — Palani>ur if a first class State 
with ;rn area ot 1,774.64 ''quaie miles and a 
population of 2,65,424, 'J’he net revenue of the 
State calculated on tire avcTage of the last five 
ycais IS about Rs 11,34,000. 

Lieut.- Colonel His Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Nawab Shii Talcy Muhom- 
nied Khan Bahadui, G C.I.E., K C.V 0., A.D.C., 
Nawab Saheb of Palanpur, uiles the State. 
The Ruling Fainilyis of Afghan oiigin, belonging 
to tin* Lohani Stock, and had eshibhslied their 
piincipahty in Rajputann in the 14th centurv. 
The connettion Mith the Biitifli may ire said to 
have definitely Ix'giin from 1817 A.D., when 
l)(‘wan Patch Khan 11 entered into relations 
with the East India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wlieat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and lapcsecds, sugai and rier* is ciiiried on in 
the State. Tht! capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B. B. e'. 1. Railway and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur State 
Raihvay. Palanpur is a vei v old settlement of 
which mention was mad(' in th(' 8th century. 

RAJPUTANA, 

The Iloh'Ue the JiesidrNt 'tn Ituymtana — The 

Hon Ml. A.C. Lotliian, 0 S.i., CJ.E.,l C.S. 

ANestfkn Rajittaw States, 
\uesident. — Major G. V. B. Gilian, C.I.E. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of 
the Political Officer who is designated the 
Resident for Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22®-38' and 
26®-19' North and 78"-10' and 83"-0' East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21®-22' and 24®-47' North 
and 74''-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansl and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,651 .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,635,737. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
Jaora and Baoui which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
the Estates are divided Into following groups 
for administrative purposes: — Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch) ; 
Bundelkhand Agency, 83 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia); Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 


Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam). The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions. Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Ccntial India. 
Bast comprising the former low-lving area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts. The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest area.s and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 

Aiiu in I 

Name. square Population. Revenue, 
miles. I 

Lakhs 

Rs. 

Indore .. . 9,902 13,25,089 124i 

Bhopal . . 6,924 7,29,955 80 

Rewa .. .. 13,000 15,87,446 60 

Orchha .. 2,080 3,14,661 13| 

Datia .. .. 912 1,. 58,834 131 

Dhar .. .. 1,800 2,43,521 17 i 

Dew'as, Senior 

Branch . . 449 83,321 6^ 

Dewas, Junior 

Branch .. 419 70,513 61 

Samthar .. 178 33,307 3* 

Jaora .. . 602 1,00,106 13 
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Indore. — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1693. His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death 
without issue his mother Ahilya Rai became the 
Ruler and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
modtfl ruler. She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who had been associat(*d with her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles. Tukoji was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was sup[)lanted by Yeshwant Rao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he ha d taken part. 'I’he brilliant 
success lie obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scmdia made him a dic-tator ot Poona for some 
time and he dedared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State, inuring 1804-5 he 
had a protracted war with the; Brliasli, closed by 
a Treaty which recognised the ind('peudencc 
of Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Yeshwant Rao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811, when 
he was succeeded by his minor son Malhar Rao 
II. During the Regency which followed, the 
power of the State was wiakened by various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 
On the outbreak of the war betwc'cn the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and wore disposed 
to liefriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendsliip with the 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat. 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten- 
sive territories and riglits over the Rajput 
Princes to the British, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The Treaty 
of 1818 which embodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations between the Biitish 
Government and the State. 

Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1883 . 
Then followed the weak administration of Hari 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji Rao II ascen- 
ded the Throne ; but as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident, as 
its Adviser. The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India. This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
R®^ye every possible assistance to the British 
^^/'orities at Indore, Mliow and other places 
wnich was recognised by the British Govern- 


ment. The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosjM^rity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Shivajl Rao who reigned for 16 
years and will be specially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor. The Regency Administra- 
tion was continued till 1911 and it effected a 
number of reforms in all the branches of adminis- 
tration. The policy of the Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja. With his assumption 
of powers tlie State advanced in education in 
general, including female education, commerce 
and industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative Institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1014 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. 1 ts troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to tlic 
War ijoans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore jieople amount- 
ed to over one crore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Ruler, His Highness Maharajadhiri^ Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shreo Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, G.c.i E., was born on 6th September 
1908. He received his education in England 
during 1920-23 and again at Christ Ctiurch 
College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return in 
1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924. 
Her Highness Maharani Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937. His Highness’s educational career 
at Oxford in England having come to an end, 
he returned to India arriving at Indore on the 
12th November 1929, and received adminis- 
trative training with Mr. C. IJ. Wills, o.i.E., 
i.e.s. He assumed full ruling powers on the 9th 
May 1930. 

The administration of the State is carried 
on by the Ruler assited by the State Cabinet 
and the Prime Minister and other Ministers. 
The Prime Minister is the Pr(‘sident of the State 
Cabinet and the Chief Executive Authority. 
Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Sir Seray Mai 
Bapna, Kt , c I.E., has been the Prime Minister 
since February 1926. 

The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
five lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.6 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

There are two first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
up to M.A. and LL.B., the other is established 
by the Canadian Mission and teaches up to 
M.A. in Philosophy. The State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 620 other 
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educational and 76 medical Institutions. An viously actively participated in the admmistra- 
Instltute of Plant Industry for the improvement tion of the State for nearly ten years an Chief 
of cotton is located at Indore. It has also 9 Secretary and afterwards as Member for Finance 
spinning and weaving mills. nnd Law ami Justice. 


The strength of the State Army is about 3,000. 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. 15. & C. I. Railway and the U. B. Section 
of the G, I, P. Railway. Besides the trunk 
roads, there are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of lilfe Insurance 
of State officials, establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (formerly known as the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 30 
members, excluding the l*re 8 ident and the 
Vice-President, of whom 15 shall be elected 
and 15 nominated. Introduction of a scheme 
of Compulsory Primary Education in the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the mofussil, a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service, a scheme of water supply and main 
drainage in the Indore City, raising of the 
marriageable age of boys and girls to 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indore Hukta Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages. 

The Chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. Tlio total imports 
ill 1935-36 amounted to Rs. 1,95,67,577. 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports in 1935-36 amount- 
ed to Rs. 71,58,710 exclusive of the cxpoitcd 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills is valued 
at over two crores and the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crorc. 

Cottor excise duty at 3J per cent. a<J valorem 
has been abolished from 1 st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date. 

The City has a well equipped Power house and 
an aerodrome. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mahommedan SLite 
in Central India ranks next in inijiortanco to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India . The ruling fa mily was founded by Sardur 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler-Jung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Aurangzcb, 
obtained the pargaua of Berasia in 1709. With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire, Bhoi^l 
became an independent State. In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Nawab successfully 
withstood the inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindarl bands. 
In 1818, a permanent treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817. 

The present Ruler of the State, His Hignness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharu-Mulk, Moham- 
mad HamlduUah Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.G.I.E., C.V.O., B.A., succeeded his mother 
Her late Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam’ 
on her abdication in May 1926. He had pre- i 


His Highness is assisted in the work of ad- 
ministration by an Executive Council consisting 
of the following five MimibtTS and a Secretary : — 

Ali-Martabat, Motamid-us-Sultan, Rai 
Bsihadiir Itaja Oudh Naraiii Bisui>a, u A., 
President and Member, Stsite Council 

Members, State Covnnl. — Ah-Ma rta ba t , 
Rafi-iil-Qadr, Ziaul-Uloom Mufti Mohammad 
Anwariil Haq, M.A., M.F. ; Ali-Martahat, 
Miishiiul-Mulk, Ah-Qadi, Kazi All Haider 
Abbasi ; Ali-Martabat, Ali-Qadr, Mohammad 
Shuaib Qureshi, M.A., LL.li., BAK-at-Law. 

Secretary , — Mir Dabir, Dabiiul-Insha, Kazi 
Wall Mohammad (Olfg.). 

The work of legislalion with the right o 
discussing the Budgi't, moving resolutions and 
iutijrpclLitions rests with a n'presentative 
Legislative Council inaugurated in 1927. The 
laiyatwari system in which the cultivator holds 
his land diiect from Government has lattdy 
been introduced. The State' foiests are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the aiablc area which 
comprises more than two-thiids of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, pioducing 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-c>ine and 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of 
great archCDologieal interi'st including the 
famous Sanehi Topes, whi<*h date from tlic 
2nd Century B. C. and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanehi 
Station on the G. 1. P. main lim; to Delhi adjoins 
tlic Toik'S. 

Among other troops, the State maintains one 
lull strength Infantiy ]iatialion. The Capital, 
Bhopal tlity, beautifully situated on the noithi'rn 
bank of an extcnsivi* lake, lies on the main 
broad-gauge line between Bombay and Delhi 
and is the junction for the Bhopal-Ujjain 
Section of the Great Judian Peninsula Railw^ay. 

Rewa. — Is the largest State in Central India 
Agency with an area of 1 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 1,587,445 (1 931). The Rulers are 
Baghcl Rajputs descended from the famous 
Solanki clan which ruled over Gujrat from 
the 10 th to 13th Century. During tlie mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown lor which various parganas which had 
been seized by Marathaa were restored to the 
Maharaja. Tlie present iiiler is His Highness 
BandhveshMaharajaSirGulab Singh] i Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., who was born in 1903. His 
Highness was married in 1 91 9 to the sister of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
father, Lt.-Col. Sir Venkat Raman Singh ji 
Bahadur, G.c.s.i., on 30th October 1918, His 
Highness Bandhvesli Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on 31 st October 
as a minor. His Highness Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1922 and 
was invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
administration is now earned on by him with 
the help of a State Council of which His Highness' 
himself is President. His Highness is very 
much interested in all-round progress of the 
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state. He takes a keen interest in administra- 
tion and development of agriculture and 
mineral resources. He has opened extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and bridges 
tlirougbout the State. A State Bank — Bank of 
Baghelkhand — has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State. His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals over 600. His 
H ighnesshas got a son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
IVfaharaj Kumar Martand Singhji boni on 15th 
March 1 923. 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H.H. the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1025. 

Dhar. — This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
troin tiie old city of Dhar, long famous us the 
capital of the Paimar i^jputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present liulcrs of 
Dhar — Puar Marnthas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Buler of Dhar, Anand Kao, was one of the 
leiwling chiefs of Central India. siiaTing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule ot Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
(I’overnment in virtue of the treaty of 1810. 
Lt.-Colonel H. H. the Maharaja Sir UdajiKaol 
l^uar Sahib Bahadur, K.c.s i , K c v.o., 
K.B.K., died on 30th July 1026. There are 13 
Feudatories and 0 Bhumias of whom IS hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
population of the State according to the latest 
Census figure is 243,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. 

The present Kuler, His Highness the Maliaraja 
Anand llao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council. Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration. 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 

Jaora State — This state is the only 
Treaty State m the Malwa Political Agency 
coveiing an area of about 601 square miles with 
a total population of 1,00,204, and has its head- 
quarters at Jaora Town. The Rulers of Jaora 
claim descent liom Abdul Majid Khan, an 
Afghan of the Tajik Khel from Swat. The 
first Nawab was Abdul Ghafoor Khan who 
obtained the State about the year 1808. The 
present Kuler is Licutenant-Coiouel His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Kawab Sir Moliammad Iftikliai 
All Khan Sjihib liahadur, Saulat-e-Jang, G.B.E., 
K.O.I.U., who was born in 1883. His Highness 
is an Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the Indian 
Army. 

In the administration of the State His High- 
ness IS assisted by a Council as under : — 

President . — His Highne.'’8 the Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Vice-President, and Chief Minuter . — Khan 
Sahib Muniruddin Ahmed, u A. 
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Members • — 

Finance Member. — Khan Sahib Muniruddin 
Ahmed, B a. 

Military Secretary — Farrukh Siyer Major 
Nawabzjida Mohammad Mumtaz Ali Khan 
Kihib, 

Private Secretary. — Muntazim Bahadur Sahib- 
zada Mir Nasiruddin Alimed Sahib. 

Secretary and Mendier. — Mr. Nasrat Moham- 
mad Khan, m.a., ll.b. 

Jndicxttl Secretary and Judge, Chief Court . — 
Mr A lit Prasad, M a , ll b. 

Senior Member, Iterenuc Board. — Moulvi 

Mohammad Kafiullah Sahib. 

A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges has also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in 
Malwa b(‘ing mainly of the best black varit‘ty 
bearing excelhuit ciops of wheat, cotton, and 
poppv. The average annual levenue is 
Ks. 12,00,000. 

Ratlam — Is the premici Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area ot 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khcra m the 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, m 1652. The 
Ruler of Ratlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Ratlam is Major 
General His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
a.o.i.E., K.C.S.I., li.o.v o., A.D.o. to His Majesty 
the King EmiK*ror, who was born in 1880, and 
educated at Daly College, Indore, received 
military training in Imperial Cadet Corps and 
invested with lull powers in 1898. His High- 
ness served in the war in France and Egypt from 
1915 to 1918, was mentioned in despat(;hes 
and received the Croix d’Olllciers do Legion 
d’Honneur. Attended London Coronation in 
May 1937 as His Majesty’s A.D.C. Salute; 
13 guns, local 15 guns. 

It etr- Apparent . — Maharaj Kumar Lokendra 
Singh, boi noth November 1927. 

Dwan.-— Rao Saheb Chunilal M. Shroff, B.a. 

Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Buiidela Rajputs of 
tne Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and by 
grants from theDelhi emperors. The present Ruler 
Lieut.- Colonel His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1932), 
K.O.S.I., 1918, who was bornin 1886and succeeded 
in 1907, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
He placed all his resources and his personal 
services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia. He is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
introduced many useful and Important reforms in 
his State. He is a Vice-President of St. John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
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Society and lias iccciitly offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Heading, the late Viceroy He lias built 
a hosjiital m the city named after Mrs. Hcale and 
to advanc-e female education ho has built a 
Rirls’ school named after Lady Willingdon 
His Highness is a famous big game shot and I 
has shot more than ]H;> tigers I 

Orchha State. — 'J'hu Kulers of this State 
are Hundela Jtajiints claiming to be the des- 
(icndants of the Gaharwars of Henares. It 
was founded as an inde])('ndent Statti in 1048 
A.D. J 1 18 the juemier Tieaty State of Bundel- 
khand — the otlier liundela J’nnces being the 
scions ot Orchha House. It entered into icla- 
tions with the Ihitish by the Treaty made in 
3812 A.D, His Highness Maharaja 8ir Pratap 
Singh, GC.ST., 00 175, died in March 
and has been succeeded by his giandson His 
Highness Sawai Mahendia M.ihaiaja Sir Vir- 
singh D(‘V Bahadur, K n s.l , the present Ituler. 
The ruler of the State lias tlie hcicditarv titles 
of His Highness Saiamad-i*ltajahai lJundel* 
khand Maharaja Mulnuulta Sawai Bahadur and 
(‘njoys a peimanent salute of lb guns The 


State has a population of 8,15,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh 
36 miles from Lalitpur station on the G. 1. P. By. 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen Into decay 
but is a place of interest on account of its magni- 
fleient buildings which were erected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, tlic most famous ruler of the 
State (J 605-1027). The present ruler has in- 
troduced many refonns in the state and has 
l>roiight the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

Hh Higlme‘‘S is assisted in the work of adminis- 
tration by a eabiiiet consisting of the following ; — 

1 His Higiiness the Sawai Mahendra 
Maliaiaja Bahadur, Prchidnit 

2. Bao Baja Ihii Bahadur Doctor Shyam 
Behan Misia, M A , d Litt., Vice-Pre/tident, 

3. Major Sajjan Singh, Chief Secretary. 

4 Gaptaiii Chandra Sen, Finance Secretary. 

5. Mr M. H. Zutslii, B.A , Home Secretary. 

6 Pandit B. S. Shukla, M A., Lt.B , Poli- 
tical JiifUcial Secretary. 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim 18 houndt'd on the north and north-east 
hy Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on th<‘ 
south by tile British district of Darjeeling and 
on tii(‘ west by Nepal. 'J’lie population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley m Tibet. 
The mam axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the cast. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kiuchinjunga (28,1 46feet), one of the 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Singa- 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Ilajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded hy the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War In 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjinding to the British 
and received Bs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 


1 The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
, supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
j 'J’he State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 109,651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil thehr 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 60 
^ lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
i constructed in recent years. The present ruler, 

‘ His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.O.I.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
; a C.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
i the 1st January 1918 and K.C.I.E. on Ist Janu- 
' ary 1923. The average revenue is Bs. 6,20,422. 

Political Officer in Sikkim: — B. J. Gould, 
C.M 0 1 E. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayns, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with , Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 


raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865., by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satislactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an aUowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1805 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
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nese GovernmeDt bouud itscll to be gtiidt'd by ' Ghutau, Sir Uggen Waugchuk, K.O.S.I., k.c.i.f. 
the advice of the British Government in regard At the head of tlio Bhutan Government, there 
to its external relations, while the British are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- Dliarmultaja, known as Shapting Itenipoche, the 
forcnce in the internal administration of Bhutan spiiitual head, and the Deb or Depa Itaja, the 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission temporal ruler. The Dharm a Kaja is regarded as 
of 1004, the Bhotias gave strong proof of tlieir a very high incarnation of Buddha, lar higher 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, ol which 
the survey of a road through their country to there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and and ins reincarnation then takes place, always in 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tilw'tan the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan, 
authorities. For these services he was made Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
a K.C.I.E.. and he has since entertained the Bn- maize. The militaiy force consists of local 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The levies under the control of the different chiefs, 
ruler is now known as II.Il. the Maharaja of They are of no military value. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 

The Indian States of the North-West i The valleys of which the State coii‘'ibt 


Frontier Provinces are Amb, Dir, Swat 
and Chitrui. The area of the latter three i^ 
3,000, 1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 210,000 and 09,000 respectively. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Ghitral. — Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Eush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters conni'ct ed with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. Ills sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-uI-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered In 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the igent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Ghitialto report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
April 1, 1895) to their relief. 


are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal adininibtiation ol the 
eountiy is coiuliu:L*d by JIis IIighiK'SH Caj)! 

, Mohd. Nasii-ul-Mulk, this Melitar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is ri'gulatcd by the 
I Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 

3.000 square miles in ar»‘a, include the countiv 
drained by the l*anjlvoia and its aftiiients down 
to the junction of tlie former river with the 
Bajaur Riid. The Nawai) of Dir is the ovi rloi d 
of the country, exacting alk'giaiice fiom tlic 
petty chiefs of the clans Dii is mainly lield liy 
Yusufzai Pathaiis, the old iion-Pathan inhabi- 
tants b(‘ing now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Paiij'kora Valiev known as tlio 
DirKohistan. A motor road lias liecu construct- 
ed to Dir from Malakand. 

Swat. — U'lio Ruler of the State, Miaiigul 
Giilshahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, KBB, is a 
descendnt of the famoifs Akhund Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and w'as recognized liy (be Government 
of India as W'ali of Swat in 192(). The aiea 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and pojiulation 

300.000 The Headquarters of (he State is at 
Saidu Siiarif about 38 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor load. 

Political Agent for Bxr^ Swat and (JlnticU — 
Major E. H. Cobb, c I E., i.A. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency Includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynastu'S. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
N awab, lie in the cent re of two British distr icts. 

1 E!-timaU*d 

Area Gross 

Name. sq. Popula- Revenue 

miles. 1 tion. in lakhs 
ot rupees. 

Travancore .. 7,625 5,095,973 240.25 

Cochin .. 1,417 1,206,016 79.72 

Pudukottai .. 1,179 400,694 20.53 

Banganapalle . 275 39,239 3.56 

Sandur . . 167 13.583 1.59 


; These States were brought into direct relation 
I with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923. 

Travancore. — 'J'his State, which has an 
area ol 7,(»25 square miles and a population 
of 6,095,973 with a levonue of Rs 2,51,54,000 
'occupies the south-west jiortion of the Indian 
Beumsula, lormmg an irregular triangle with its 
apex at Cape Comorin. The early histoiy of 
Travancore is m great part traditional ; hut 
there IS little doubt that H. H. the Mahamja 
IS the representative ot the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole countiy, in- 
eluded within its boundaries, was consoli- 
1 dated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja MarthandaVarma (1729-58). The English 
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first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1(184. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
vclly, in the middk of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made In 
’ 784 between the East India Company and the 
Saltan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

H. H. the Maharaja (6. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the mabiiad on the 1st Septembei 1924. 
During the minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bai, o.l.,aunt 
of the Maharaja, as llegent on his behalf. His 
Highness was Invested with ruling powers on 
the 0th November 1931. The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council 
established as early as 1888. The Legislature 
was last re-constituted in January 1933, when a 
bicameral body was instituted. The new 
Chambers, uiz., the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-official majority. Both Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions. Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide francdiise. Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers will be settled by a 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members selected by each Chamber. Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership in the Legislature. 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State has joined the Indian State Forces 
Scheme and suiiports a military force of 
l,90fi men. H. H. The Maharaja is Cnlonel- 
in-Chief of the Travancore State Forces. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female education 
the State has a leading place amon g Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. According to 
the census of 1931, the number of literates per 
100 of the population excluding children under 
5 years of age is 28.9. For males the figures arc 
40.8 per 100 and for female 16.8. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Bubber and tea are 
among other important products. Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. Within 
recent years a fillip has been given to the deve- 
lopment of industries as well as the arts and 
crafts of the State. The Pallivasal Hydro- 
electric works, the Rubber factory in Trivan- 
drum, the contemplated China clay and 
Porcelain factory and the addition of an Art 
Gallery namtd Chithralayam at Trivandrum 


are the results of the new policy initiated bv 
His Highness the Maharaja. In November 1986 
His Highness the Maharaja issued the historic 
Temple Entry Proclamation whicli has been 
hailed all the world over as a great piece of 
social and religious reform. His Highness 
evinces great inteiest in matters connected 
with art and culture and his recent tour of the 
Dutch East Indies was undertaken primarily 
with the purpose of studying the cultural and 
artmtic influences ol ancient India on the people 
of the Islands of Java, Bali and Sumatra. 

By another Proclamation in the November 
of 1937, a University designed in addition to 
ordinary studies specially to promote techno- 
logical stinlies anrl research has been esta- 
blished I'he Government of His Highness 
have taken in hand the first instalment of a 
scheme of nationalising the transport system 
of the State and have established a btatutorv 
Land Mortgage Bank for extending long-term 
loans to the agriculturists and small industria- 
lists of the State. The Andhra and Benares 
Universities have conferred Honorary degrees 
on His Highness and His mother Ilei Highness 
Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai. The State Is 
I well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Dewan — Saehivottama Sir C.P. Ramnswamy 
Iyer, k.c.i.e. 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore, 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Gheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards esta- 
blished hirosi^lf as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town ol 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1769, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu and to pay a 
subsidy. 
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His Highness Shri Sir Hama Varmah.Q.oj.K. 
who ascended the throne in January 1915 having 
demised on 25th March 1932, His Highness Shri 
Sir llama Varma, o.c.i.E.,who wasbornon 30th 
Decembei 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Maharaja on let June 1932. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive oliicer is the Dewan, Sir H. K. 
Shiinmukham Chetty, k.o.i.b. The forests of 
Cochin form one of its most valuable assets 
They abound in teak, ebony, blackwood, and 
other valuable trees, llice forms the staple of 
cultivation. Cocoaniits are largely raised in the 
sandy tracts and their products form the chief 
exports of the State. Communications by road 
and back-waters are good, and the State owns 
a lino of railway from Shoranore to Erna- 
kulam, the capital of the State, and a Forest 
Steam Tramway used in developing the forests. 
The State supports a force of 113 officers and 
673 men. 

Jiesulent for Madras Slates. — C. P. Skrine, 
Esq., o.n.E., 1 c.s. 

Pudukkottai. — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by llamnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Belations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in , 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service ' 
to the Company's cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
se.'it some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
le warded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be ali- 
iiated (1806) . Apart from that there is no treaty 
01 arrangement with the llaja. His Highness 
Sri lirihadamba Das Kaja Kajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor. 
He was installed as Kaja oil 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator. The various depaTi;ments 
are constituted on the British India model. The 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are no large industries. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State. 


Resident for the Madras States. — C.P. Skrine, 
Esqr., O.B.S., I.O.S. 

Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawub 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Baliadur. The chuf 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no ti i- 
bute and maintains no military force. Tlie 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Resident for the Madras States. — C P Skrine, 
Esqi.,().B.E., I c S. 

Sandur. — Sandur is the only Mahiatta State* 
m South India and in jKilitical lelations witJi 
the Government of India through the H evident 
at Trivandrum. The State w'as conquered 
in early eighteenth centuiy by Siddoji 
Kao, ancestor of the present Huler 
from a poligar of the Bedar tribe During the 
time of his son and successor, Morar Kao, the 
State reached the zenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion In the Carnatic and Mysore wars 
Morar Rao was the staunchest ally of theBritish 
Tlie State came into political relations with 
the British in 1818 The Ruler exercises powei s 
of life and death. In 1876 the proper style ot 
address of the Ruler was acknowledged by tlie 
Government of India This is one of the 146 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanad of Adoption in 1862. The Ruler also has 
vested interests in Gajendragad, a jaghir in 
Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 
certain junior members of his family. The State 
pays no tribute to the Crown. The Ruler is the 
fountain-head of all authority — judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive Ho has established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by the 
seniormost member ot the Madras judicial 
service, whose services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with the 
Madras Government There is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measures and an Execu- 
tive Council in charge ot the administration. 

The State has mineral deposits of the first 
quality, especially manganese The forests 
abound in sandalwood which is as rich in oil- 
content as that of Mysore. 

The present Ruler is Raja Shrimant 
Yeshwant Rao Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- 
madar Senapathi. 

President of the Executive Conned: — Shrimant 
Sardar B. Y. Raje, Ghorpade. 

Resident : — C. P. Skrine, Esq., O.B.l?., i.c.s. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Western India States Agency. — ^Kathiawar 
in which the majoiity of the States in this 
Agency arc situated is the peninsula lying 
immediately to the north of Giijcrat in the 
Ikimbay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, while the total area is about 23,445 
8q. miles. It is for the most part flat except 
for the Gir forest, where there exist the 
only lions still surviving in India. 


The political organistaion of the Agem.', is 
unusual in that besides the noimal system ot 
Salute States in politi(«il relations with the 
Resident and non-sahitc States in politie.il 
iclations with the Political Ag(‘nts of the sub- 
ordinate agencies, there arc administered are;>s, 
which include the Civil Stations of Rajkot, 
Wadhwan and Sadra, and groups of Innumerable 
petty estates, known as “Thanas”. Tiie latter 
are under the direct supervision of the Political 
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Agunts. 'J’iiobc "Tliaiiab” wcio oilgiaally off- 
shoots of larger Statcb, but owing to the by stem of 
succ(‘Hbivc holders dividing their heritage 
amongst all thou heirs, a custom prevalent 
amongst the Kathis, who give thcli name to the 
province, they have become so sub-dividcd as 
to render impiactieal the normal administration 
and the excKase of any jurisdictional powers by 
each individual holder. The Agency has, 
therc'fore, assumc'd tlu'ii powers and caiiies 
out the administration on their behalf. 

The history of th(i Biitish connection with 
Ivathiawai commences w'ith Colonel Walker’s 
settleuKuit ol 1«07. In 1803 the States weie 
divided into seven classes and although these 
Jiave since been aholi.'-hed, tlie juiisdictions 
fixed in that year still i emain graded. 1 

Formoily the Political Administration of the] 
W estei 11 India States was the i es jKiiisibility of the 
(lovernment of Bombay. Tlie tiansfcr of States 
to diiect political relations with the Government 
ot India, a change which was advocatd in the 
Montague-Chelmsloid llepoit on Constitutional 
Ilcloims, was not earned out until 1924. The 
lUst stage ill the process was the cieation of a 
new Agency in diiect i elation with the Govern- 
ment ol India, known as the Western India States 
Agency. This Agency compnsed the whole ol j 
the aiea containing the old Kathiawai, Cutch 
and I*alanpur Agencies. 

The otlier States in the Bombay Presidency, 
which foi the turn* being lemaimd in political 
iclations with the GoverniiK'ut ot Bombay, 
were tranHl cri ed 1 o the control of the (Tovernment 
of India with effect from the 1st April 1933. 
This transfer necessitated the legioupmg, not 
only of the lemuining Bombay States, but also 
of some ol tJu' States of the Western India 
States Agency. The States of Banta and 
Palanpui were included in the Bajputana 
Agency; the loimer having being part ot the 
ol(l Mahi Kantha Agency and the latter pait 
of the Wosteiu India States Agency. The 
States and estate's ol the Mahi Kantha and lianas 
Kantha Agencies weie united m the luesent 
Sabar Kantha Agency, the third suboidinate 
Agency ol the Western India States Agency. 

The headquarters of the Western India States 
Agency aie situated at Itajkot, which has been 
thcbcat ol the llepiesentative ot the Goveinment 
toi over 100 ye.iis, in the llajkot Cnil Station 
which was first leased fiom the llajkot State m 
18G3. The peisonuel ot the Headquuiters is 
as follows : — 

lU‘,n(lent for the States of Western India : The 
Hou’ble Ml K. (J. Gibbon, c.i E., 1 1* s. 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India . E. Weston, J.c b. 

Secretary to the Hon'blcthe Resident : Majoi 
V, W. L. Harvey o.d.e., m.c. 

The Salute States in this Agency aic 17 in 
number, namely : — 

1. Cutch Stale, 2. Idar State, 3. Junagadh 
State, 4. Nawanagai State, 5. Bhavuagai State, 
6, Porbander State, 7. Dhiangadhra State, 
8. Badlianpur State, 9 Morvi State, 10. Gondal 
State, 11. Jafiabad State, 12. Wakaner State, 
13. Palituna State, 14. Bhiol State, 15. Liinbdi 
State, 16. Bajkot State, and 17. Wadhwan 
State. 


The subordinate ageueies aie thiee in number, 
namely : — 

Western Kathiawar Agency, 

Ea‘’tein Kathiawar Agency, and 

Sabar Kantha Agency. 

Western Kathiawar Agency. — The Western 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at Bajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the aiiuilgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Soiath and Halar) out of the 
four Prants or Histiicts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formeily divnh'd. The 
combined district which was at flist named 
“The Western Kathiawar Statcb” was given 
its present designation in 1927. 

The Ag(mey contains 44 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional States and Ta 111 kas and foul Thana circles. 
Among Juiisdietional States m direct political 
lelations with the Political Agc'nt, the following 
are prominent — 

Jetpur, .Tasdan, Manavadar, Thana-Devli, 
Vadia, Jiijair, Malia, Kotda-Sangani, Vlrpur, 
Bilkha andKhiiasia. 

Political Agent : W. le B.Egeiton, Esq., i.e.s. 

Eastern Kathiawar Agency. — The Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, with H('adquart('rb at 
Wadhwan Civil Station, was constituted in 1923 
by combining the two Plants of Jhalawad and 
(rohelwad. The combined Histiict was first 
styled “The Eastern Kathiawai States” and 
was given it pri'Snit designation in 1927. The 
admmistiation and constilntion aie similar to 
those prevailing in tlie Westc'in Kathiawar 
Agency. 

The Ag('ncy contains 1.5 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional States and 'J’ahiluis and 7 3’hana Ciiclcs. 

Among juiisdietional States in diiect political 
lelations yith tlu' Political Agent, Eastein 
Katina v\^ai Agency, the lollowing aie promi- 
nent ' — 

Laklitar, Sayla, Cliiida, Yala, Lathi, Mull, 
Bajaiia, and Patdi. 

l*ohlical Agent : Majoi If. M. Poulton 

Sabar Kantha Agency. — The Sabar Kantha 
Agency, with Headquaileis at Sadra Civil 
Station, was constituted by the amalgamation 
of the Main Kantha and B.iuas Kantha Agencies. 
Previous to 1933 the admmistiation ot those 
two agencies was on the usual lines with u 
Political A gent in clairgi' ol each, while after that 
date the oiganisation was assimilated to tliat 
ol the other tw'o ageneies. 

The Agency contains 40 jurisdietional non- 
salute States and eight Thana Circles. 

Among Chiefs in direct relations with the 
Politusil Agent, the States ot Malpur, Mansa 
and Mohan pur in the Sadia Divi'-ion and thoi^e 
ol Thaiad and Wao m the Banas Division are 
pi eminent . 

Political Agent : Major D. B. Smith. 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west Bide ol the Gulf ot Cimbay. The Gohel 
llajputs, to which tribe the llulcr of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Bauoji, Sarangji and Shahji — are 
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descended respeiitively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Falitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas* 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gackwar ; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
tile British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Bs. 1,28,000 to the 
British Government, Ks. 0,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda and Bs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. Jlis Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar* 
sinhj I succeeded to the gndi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir JJhavsmhJi,K.r s.t on I7th 
July 1019 and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1031. The State Council 
consisted of Sir Piabhashankar D. Pattani 
K.c.i E., as President. The other members 
ot the CoiiiKdl w('re llcwan Bahadur T. K, 
Trivedi, Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, 
M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law and Mr. A. P. Pattani, 
M A. (Cantab ). This Council was abolished 
from November 10th, 1937 and JMwanate system 
was introduced with Mr. A. P. Pattanij M.A. 
(Cantab.), as Dewan, Mi . N.M Siirti, B.A ,LL.B., 
as Naib Dewan, Mr. B V, Mehta, M a., LL n., 
Advocate (Os) as Judicial Assistant and 
Mr H M. Tnvedi, b.a., nn.B., as Personal 
Assistant. One noteworthy feature of 
the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authoiity is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each witliin 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Dewan. 

The chief products of the State arc grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. Tlie chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
eloth. The Bhavnagar State Hallway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipjnng and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 260 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 500,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was B,s. 1,47,76,273, exclusive of 
Railway income, and the average expenditure 
Its. 1,56,96,200. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Bunn of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This Itajput clan is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
S 1 -A-hmedabad District, thence moving to 
uaivad and finally settling in its present seat. 
■*^lng the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
i ® successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
mto that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
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in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The States of Wankaner, liimbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra. His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
G.r.i.E., K.o S.I., Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head ot all the 
Jhalas. The administration is conducted under 
the Mahaiaja’s liiiections by a ('ouiicil consisting 
of three membiTS, Militiiiy, Political an<l 
Home. The soil being eminently fit tor 
cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
is quarried from the hills situated within 
the State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
products of salt are also manufactured in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
To utilize these valuable resoiiices, the State 
built a huge factory in Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Shakti Alkali Works, for the manu- 
facture on a largo scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products ot salt. 
'J'lie capital town is Dhrangadhia. a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A lailway siding has 
been laid from Dhiangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the .Tadeja stock with the 
title of H . H. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pro- 
cut Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
0 o.s.i , a.o.i.E. The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I, had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji II, the most powerful Chief 
I of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Rcay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
** importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State.” 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Katliiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kunkavav Bagasra •Extension 
and manages it along with the Por bandar State 
Railway and the Jctalsar-llajkot Railway 
subsequently built in jiartnership with other 
Native States in Kathiawar. There are no 
export and import dues, the people being free 
from taxes and dues. Comparatively speaking 
Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in refe])ect 
of the spread of education, female eduikation 
in the State being compulsory. Rs.32 25 lakhs 
liavc been sjiciit on irrigation tanks and canals 
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water supply and electricity to the towns of 
Oondal, Dhoraji and Uplcta. The capital is 
(iondal, a tortiflcd town on the line between 
Kaikotand Jetalsar. 


Junagadh State. — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24*-44' and 21®-63' North lati- 
tude : 70” and 72” East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohllwad Frant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 12 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval, Mangrol, and 
Nawabandar. The principal rivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Kaval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 
India, is situated on the slope of the Qirnar and 
the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and his- 
torical interest it yields to none. The Upperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour- 
hood is honey-combed with caves of their 
remains. There are a number of fine modem 
buildings in the town. The famous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
Girnar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Glr comprising 494 square miles, 828 
acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Hs. 1,00,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Bcgra of Ahmcdabad 
Junagadh was a Ha j put State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present BabI Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, codper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold andsilver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs. 87,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar; on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 


Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The present Nawab is Captain His Highness Sir 
MahabntKhan 111, a.C.i.B., K.O.S.I., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of 
the Babi-Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1911. 

Ruler: — Captain His Highness Sir Mahabat 
Khanji Rasulkhanji, g.O.i.e., k.g B.l. 

li Bit ‘Apparent — Shahzada M a h o m e d 

Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhanji. 

President of the Council — J Montcath, Esq., 
0 I.E., i.e.S. (Retd.) 

Nawanagar Stale, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
disposscBsi'd the ancient family of Jethwas then 
cstablislied at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The jiresent Jam Saheb is 
IJeut -Colonel His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Saheb, K.c.s.i., who succeeded 
in April 1933. The principal products are 
grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped from the 
IKirts of the State. A small pearl fishery lies 
off the coast. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of .lunagadh. 
The State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanagar State Lancers and 14 company, 
of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 
a fiourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of B(‘di. a inodi'i n 
jK)rt affording all facilities. The State owns a 
Jtailway which travel ses through its entiie 
territory and is part of the Railway system 
connecting the Peninsula with tht* mainland. 

Population 4,09,192. Revenue nearly 
Rs. 04 lakhs. 

Dewan : — Khan Bahadui Merwanji Pestonji, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Secretary — Gokulbhai B. Desai, 
Bar-at-Law. 

MUitaru Secretary and Home Member— 
Lt.-Col. R. K. Himmatsinhji. 

Cutch. — ^The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 8,249 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Mah a Rao Sri Kheiigarji 
Savai Bahadur, G.o.ai., G.O.I.B., resides. From 
its Isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
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ruler, the i^iiiuBuiu of Cutch lias moit 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Snid 
tribe of Samma Kajputs in the fourteenth cen* 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada*. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the lihayat. These are Kajput 
nobles forming the brotherwood of the Maha Eao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling cliief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Bs 82,257 annually as an , 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. 

Porbandar. — The Porbandar Stale on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642^ square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931. The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State lias its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places In as well 
as outside India. Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported 1 o Africa. The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1912. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may bo mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadiar Salt Works, the Maharana Spinning 
and Weaving Mill and the Natwar Match 
Works. The State maintains a Military 
Force. 

His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir 
Natwarslnhji Bahadur, K.O.S.i., is the present 
Bulcr of the State. Born on the 30th June 1901 , 
His Highness ascended the qadi on the 26th 
January 1920 and has married Pilnccss 
Rupaliba Saheb, m.b.b., of Limbdl. 

Radhanpur is a first class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 


reign of Humayun have always been piommcnl 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Nawab Murtuzakhanji 
Joravarkhanji Nawab Saheb of Radhan- 
pur. The State maintains a Police forci; 
of 209. The principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain. The capital is Radhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a cotton 
press and 3 ginning factories. There is one 
ginning factory at Munjpur and one at 
Sankeshwar which is a great centre of Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round. Gotarka, Dev 
and Trakod Loti arc also the principal places ol 
pilgrimage for Mahommedaus, Vaishnavas and 
Brahmins, resi)ectively. 

There are several ancient monuments in tin; 
State, viz., Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
Teba at Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankheshvara temi:)le at Sankheshvara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha place at Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Pir’s Dargali at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Kunwar. 

There is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as “The Husseinbakhtc Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas." 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Bank" 
to lend money to cultivators and others on casv 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money lenders. 

Idar.— ^Idar Is a First Class State with an 
area of 1,669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present Ruler 
ofIdarH. H. Maharaja Slul Hiinmat Singhji 
18 a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He wa^ 
born in 1899 A.D. and ascended the qadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maliaraja Sir Dowlat Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Higlmcss Lt-Col Sn 
Dowlat Singhji to Europe when the Litter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in London and acted us Page to hi'^ 
Jm^rial Majesty at the Coronation Darbai held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grant s 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and Rai Singhji, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Rs. 52,427 annually on account of Khlchdi and 
other Raj Haks from his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahl Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs. 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 
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Vijaynagar. — Tho Stato has an aroa of 
135 square miles with a population of 8,491 and 
an annual revoinio of about Its. 93,859. The 
Uulor is Eathod liajput. ilis ancestors were 
the Jlulers of Idar but on l)elnR driven from 
that place cstaldishod their rule in Polo. 
The present Kulcr is Eao Shri Hamnlrslnhji | 


Hindusinhji. He was born on 3rd January 190-1 
and succeeded to the uodt in 1916. The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of tlie historic 
importance of the family ho enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in tho old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY. 


CoiisP(iucnt upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government ot India and 
the JJombaj States since Ajiril 1933 many States 
and Instates which were previously included in 
the various J’olitical Agencies of the Hombay 
Government have now been included in a newly i 
iormed Political Agency of the Government oi 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency 
I’hc charge ot this new Agency has been added I 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujarat States. The Political Agencies thus 
amalgamated were the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
the Kaira Agency, the Surat Agency, the Kasik 
Ageru'y and the Thana Agency. 

'I'he following are the fuIl-powcrcd salute 
States now in direct iiohtical relations with the 
Govcinirn'iit of India thiough the Resident loi 
Baroda and the Gujarat States; — 

(1) Balasinor .. (Old Itew'a Kantha Agency) 

(2) Bansda . . (Old Surat Agency). 

(3) Baria .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(4) Baroda . . 

(5) Cambay .. (Old Kaira Agencj) 

(6) C h h 0 t a 

lldepur.. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(7) Dharainpur. . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Jawhar .. (Old Thana Agency). 

(9) Lunaw'ada .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(10) Rajpipla . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(JJ) Saciiin .. (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of : — 
liesident for Baroda and the Gujarat States , — 
Lieutenant- Colonel E. J. 1> Colvin, o i e. 

Secretary to the liesident for Baroda and the 
Gujarat States. — A. P. Low, Esq , i.o.f. 

Under 'Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujerat States . — Captain R K. M. Saker. 

Assistant Secretary to the Resident for Baroda 
and Gujarat States. — Mi. A. W. BeCiuz. 

Balasinor.-— This State has an area of 189 
square miles, a jiopulatioii ot 52,525, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 2i lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babi family. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,706-9-8 to the 
British Government and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government. Tlie name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji Manvar- 
khanji, Kawab of Balasinor. He was bom on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899. The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Bansda.-— This State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a population pf 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 7i lakhs. The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Jjunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysing. 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indiiasinliji 
was boni on 10th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of tho 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 

Baria. — The State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchinahals Bistrict. The 
capital Bevgad Baria is reached by tho Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the B.B.& 
C.I. Railway at a distance of 10 miles. The ave- 
rage revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. The 
Ruler, Lieut .-Colonel His Highness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitsmhji, K.c.s.i., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Chamiianer, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 

Cambay. — This State has an area of 392 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 13 lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Miiz.a Jafai Najm-e-sani 
Mominkhaii J, the List but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujaiat. Tin' 
present Riilei is Ills Highness Najm-ud- 
Buulah Miimtaz-ul-Mulk Mominkhan Bahadui 
Bilaverjung Nawab Mirza Husain Yavei 
Khan Saheli Bahadur. He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930. His 
Higtiness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 

Chhota Udepiir. — This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 13 lakhs. Tho 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. Tho name of the present 
Ruler is Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji. He was 
born on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 20th August 1923 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns. 
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Dharampur. — 'rhis State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,031 and an 
annual revenue of about Us. 8^ lakhs. The 
iiulors of Dharampur trace their descent from 
llamchandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Kajputs dynasty. 
The present Unja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijaydevji Mohandevji, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the on 
the 2f)th March 1921. His Highness is a 
member of the Ohamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jawhar. — This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Hombay Presidency 
on a plateau aliovc the Ivonkan plain. It has 
an area of 310 square miles, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Us. lakhs Up to the period ol the 
first Mahoinedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli Chief. 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
as the hide of a bull would cover. The Koli 
Chief cut a hide into strijis, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State The present Chief, 
Jtaja J*atangsha alias Yeshwantrao Vikramsha, 
is a minor and the State is at present under 
minority administration. The Kaja is entitled 
to become a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjo>s a dynastic snliiic of 9 guns. 

Lunawada. — The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population ot 95,1 (>2 and an 
annual revenue of about Its lakhs. The 
Jlulers of Lunawada belong to the histone 
Solanki clan of Uajpiits claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jnysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat). Besides having fine patches of good 
agruiultural land, the Sf.ate contains a e.onsider- 
alile forest area yielding rich timber. The 
jiresent Uiiler, Lieut." Maharana Sbri Virbhadra- 
sinhji, was invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1030. lie is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoNS a dynastic salute of 9 
guns 

Rajpipla. — This important State lies to the 
south of the Narl)ada. It has an area of 1 ,517i 
square miles, a population of 2,0(5,08.5 and an 
average annual revenue of about Its 24^^ lakhs 
'the lands arc rich and very fertile and, except 
for a few lorest-clad hills, arc suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south-east talukas. 'J'hc family of the 
Maharaja of llajjupla. Major H. H. Maharana 
Shri Sir Vijaysmhji, K.C.S I , is said to derive its 
origin from a Hajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
cajiital is Rajpipla which is connected witli 
Anklc.shwar by railway built by the State. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber ot Princes 
and eiij'oys a dynastic salute of 1 3 guns. 

Sachin.— Sachin is the senior of the only 
two Abyssinian States in India. The ancestois 
the Nawab ot Sachin weie the Riileis of 
•laiijira. 'J'ho founder of the Ruling House of 
Jaehin was Nawab Sidi Abdul Kaiim Mohoramed 
Yakut Khan. In 1784, on the death of his 
^ther, Nawab Sidi Abdul Kanin Moliommed 
jakiit Khan became Nawab of Janjira but the 


Throne was seized by Sidi Jahwar in favour of 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Abdul Karim Mohom- 
raed Yakut Khan’s younger brother. This led 
to several comxilications wdiieh Nawab Sidi 
Abdul K.arim Mohommeil Yakut- Kban decided 
to avoid and made the great sacrifice of lea\ing 
J.Qnjiia with his younger brother. Nawab Sidi 
Mohoramed Abdul Karim Yakut Khan intended 
to go to Tipjni Sultan and gain his support b Id- 
as tliis W'as eou'^idered imjiolitic, the Honouralili* 
the Mast India Company intervened as media- 
tors and through the good offices of Mr. Mallef, 
(afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Puma vis, the 
Prime Minister of His Highness the Peshwar 
a Tiijile Alliance w.is signed on the fitli June 
1791, by w'hiili Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed, Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin. Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Moliommi'd 
Yakut Khan was granted the hereditary title of 
Nawab by the Kmperor of Deltii, 11 is Imperial 

M. ijesty Shah Alum II, and was also granted a 
“Haft Hazari ” and the “ Mahi M.iratal). ” 
Tlui Ruleis of Sachin are known as amongst the 
(list poweilul Princes in India to liave ei'iiii'id-ed 
an alliance of perpetual fiiendshij) with tlie 
British. Tlie present Rulei is His Highness 

N. iw'ab Sail Mohommed Haider Mohommed 
Yakut Khaii, who was bom on tlie lltli of 
Septcmboi 1909 and smaa edi’d to tlu' Tin one on 
1 9tli Novi'iiibei 1930 Ihs Higliiu“-'S is a imunber 
of the CJiamber of Piinee^N in his owui light. 

Sanl.” This State has an area of 391 square 
miles, a population ol S3,r>3S and an annual 
revenuo ol about Bs. 4.1 .‘’.,.512 The Ruling 
family belongs to the Mahipavat br.'ineh ot the 
Puvar or J*armar Rajjiiits. 'J'he Ruleis used 
to pay a tribute of .5,:>81-9-10 to Seindia. Tins 
trihuto is now paid by tlie State to the Jlntish 
Government. Tlio present RuIit Maharana 
Shri Jorarwarsinliji Pratajisinhii was born on 
21tb M-areh 1881 and succeeded 1o the qmh in 
189C. lie IS a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Rewa Kantha AjJency. — Including the 
Surgana State and the Dangs. 

'J’his Agency is a subordinate Politiral Agency 
of the Gujar.it States Agency. It is comprised 
of all the non-salute St.it.es and Mstates ot tlie 
Old Rew'a Kaut-ha Agency, the State of Suigana, 
jireviously m the Nasik Agenev, and the petty 
states kriow'n as the Dangs, jircMou.sly in the 
Surat Agency. 

Rewa Kantha means the district nr province 
situated on the b.anks of the river B-cw^a or 
Narmada or Narbada. This river is held in 
high veneration among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

All the States comprised in the Province of 
Rewa Kaiith.1 are not on fho banks of Narbada, 
tor some ol the Northern States, i.e., Kadaiias 
and the States in Pandu Mew’as aie, on the banks 
of tlic Main river. In fact the Rcwci Kantha 
Agency comprises territories watered both by 
the Rewa and Mahi Rivers. 

The population consists of the following main 
classes: Hindus, Jams, Musalmans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas. 

Surgana. — Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District. 
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The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
which is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 

The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Baroda Kesidency in view ol the 
tact that tlie Secretary to the KcHident at B<‘iroda 
and the Gujerat States is also ca'-Ojfl'icto Political 
Agent of this Agenej’, consist of — 

Pohhcal Agent. — A. P. Low, Ksq., i.e.s. 


Deputy Political Agent. — Kumar Shri 

Banosinhji J. Jhala. 

Deputy Political Agent for the Dangs . — 
Mr. E. 0. Sampson, M B.E. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambughoda are however, larger and more 
important, the first three named being included 
in the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber oi Princes. 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


This llesKlcncy which was formed m conse - 1 
quence of the transfer of the Bombay States' 
to the direct control of the Government of 
India includes the following States : — 


Kolhapur. 

Miraj (Senior). 

Janjira. 

Miraj (Junior). 

Savantvadi 

Kurandwad (Senior). 

Mudhol. 

Kurandwad (Junior). 

Sangh. 

Ramdurg. 

Bhor. 

Aundli. 

Jamkhandi. 

Akalkot 

Phaltan. 

Savanur. 

Jath. 

Wadi Estate 

These States are in political relations 
with the Goveinnient of India tliiough the 
Residt'iit foi Kolliapur and the Dcccan States, 
whose headqiiaiters aie at Kolhapur, 


Resident for Kolhapur and the Deccan 
States — L eotenant C-oloncl G. P. Murphy. 


Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and the 
Deccan States. — Major R. L. Bazalgctte. 

Under- Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States. — (Ex-officio) Major J. W. 
Riindall. 

Kolhapur* — Kolhapur is a State with an area 
of 3,217 1 square miles, population 9,57,137 
and a gross annual revenue of Rs. 1,25,70,398. 
The present Ruler is Lieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Sir Shri Rajaram Chhatrapati 
Maharajasaheb, a.os.I., Q.o.i.E. He has a 
dynastic salute of 19 guns. The Ruling House 
is descended from a younger branch of the 
Great Shivaji, the Rounder of the Mahratta 
Empire. There are nine Feudatory Jahagirs 
under the Darbar, of which the most important 
are the four Major Jahagirs of Yishalgad. 
Bavada, Kagal Senior and Ichalkaraiiji ; the 
remaining five (viz., Kapshi, Torgal, Kagal 
Junior, Himmat Bahadur and Sarlashkar 
Bahadur) are called the Minor Jahagirs. They 
are administered by their holders except in the 
case of the last named one, whose holder being 
a minor, the Darbar administers his estate. 
Kolhapur entered into Treaty relations of 
an import-ant political nature with the British 
Government in 1812, by which, Kolhapur was 
guaranteed against the attacks of foreign powers 


and its integrity assured The Slate pays no 
tribute and supports a Military Force of 692. 
Kolhapur State is divided into 7 Petas and 
3 Mahals Kolhapur City is known on account 
of its religious sanctity, as the “ Southern 
Benares,” and is famous for the architectuial 
lieauty of its temples. Its lull -torts are also 
famed in history. It is a great centre of higher 
education and has flouiishing iiidustiies. The 
pilncipal articles of production aie nee, jawan, 
sugai-cane and tobacco, and manufactures are, 
coarse cotton and woollen goods, sugar, oil-seeds, 
fiott-ery and hard-ware 'I’he Sahyadn Moun- 
tains flank the State on the west and contain 
some of the finest aluminium licauxite deposits 
ill the world in very large quantities. In 
educational, industrial, and social progress and 
in reforms, Kolliapur ranks with the most 
progressive States. The Hhahu Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, the Sugar Mills, the Kolhaimr 
Bank with llranches, Cinema Industries, as 
well as full grade Arts, Law and B. T. Colleges, 
testify to the growing imj)ortance of modern 
Kolliapur and to its progressive administration 

Janjira. — This State is situated to the South 
of the Kolaba District of tlie Bombay Presidency. 
The most noticeable jioint in its history is the 
successful resistance that it alone, of all the 
States of Western India, made against the deter- 
mined attacks of the Marathas. The British, on 
succeeding the Marathas as masters of the 
Konkaiijicfrained from interfering in the adminis- 
tration of the State. The Chief is a Sunni 
Mohammedan, with a titli-of Nawab. He has a 
Sanad guaranteeing succession according to 
Mahommedan Jaw and pays no tribute. The last 
ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan 
Q.C.I.E., died on 2nd May 1922, and was succeed- 
ed by his son,His Highness Sidi MuhammadKhan 
l)orn on the 7th March 1914. The State was 
under a minority administration until 9th 
November 1933 when His Highness the present 
Nawab was invested with ruling powers. The 
area of the State is 379 square miles, and the 
population 1,10,388. The average revenue is 
about 11 lakhs including that derived from a 
t.mall dependency named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency. The Capital is Muriid on the main land 
the name of Janjira being retained by the island 
fort opposite. His Highness the Nawab is 
entitled to a djmastic salute of 11 guns and to a 
jiermanent salute of 13 guns within his own 
territories. 
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Sawantwadi. — This State has an area of 
930 square miles and a population of 230,589. 
The average revenue is Rs. 6,42,649. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury, The Jate Ruler Major His Highness 
Raje Bahadiir Shrimant Khcm Sawaut alias 
Hapusaheb lilionsle, K OS.I., having expired on 
the 4th July 1037, His Excellency the Crown 
Representative recognised his only minor son 
His Highness Raja Shivram Sawant llhonsle, 
the piesent Ruler, as his successor and appointed 
Her Highness Dowager Rani Parwatiiiaisaheb 
Hhonsle as Regent to conduct the administration 
ol the State during the minority of the piesent 
Ruler irom 5th October 1037. He wag 
invested with the lowers of his State on 
29th October 1924. Rice is the principal 
crop of the State, and it is rich in 
valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas ol 
the State are favouiite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much ot the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. Tlic Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also calh d Sundar Wadi, or simply 
Wadi. The Raja enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns. 

Mudhol — The State has an area of 369 square 
miles, a population of 02,832 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 3,80,000. The present 
Rulei — ftaja Shiimant IJhairav Sinliji Malojiiao 
Glioi j)ade— IS a minor Tlic admmihtiation is 


carried on by a Council of Regency, with the 
Ranisatieb as Regent. The minor Raja was 
born on the 15th October 1929 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 9th November 1937. The 
Ruler enjoys a dynastic salute ot 9 guns and is 
entitled to be received by tlie Viceroy. 

Sangli. — The State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Rs. 15,41,000. The founder of the 
family was Harbhut who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Posh was. The present 
Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrav Dhundirao 
alicut Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.O.I.E., was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan. 
He was invested witli ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja. Ho enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a peisoual salute ot J1 gun'-. JIis 
Highness exeicises fiist class juiisdietion 

Bhor. — The State lies in the Western Ghats 
in wild and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 91 0 square miles, a pojiulation of 1,41,546 
and an annual revenue of about Rs. 6| lakhs. 
The jHCsent Rulci is Raja Shrimant Ragluiiiath- 
lao Shankarrao ufian Jiabasaheb J^andit J’ant 
Sachiv The honoui ol a dvnaslie salute ot 
9 guns and the hcieditary title ol Raja wane 
eonleiied on him in 1927 and 1935 lespeetively. 


The following are the iiarticulars of the States groujied in this Residency : — 


Stat,o. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government, 


1 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Akallcot 

Raja Shrimant Vijaysinh 
Fatesinh Bhonsle, Raja of. 

498 

92,605 

0,40,000 

14,592 

Aundh 

Raja Shrimant Bliavanrao 
Shrimvasrao alias Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhi, 

Raja of. 

501 

76,507 

4,03,000 

No tribute. 

Bhor 

Raja Shrimant Raglmr.ath- 
rao Shankarrao alias Baba- 
saheb J’andit i'ant Sacliiv, 
Raja of. 

910 

1,41,540 

5,70,000 

4,684 

Jamkhandi . 

Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 
Parshummrao alias Appa- 
saheb Patwardhan, Raja of. 

524 

1,14,282 

9,10,000 

20,841 

Jath.. 

Sub-Lt Raja Shrimant Vija- 
yasinhrao Ramrao alias 
Babaaaheb Dalle, Raja of. 

980-8 

91,102 

3,59,000 

[ 11,247 

1 

Kolhapur . . 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. 
Shn Sir Rajaram Chhatra- 
pati Maharaj, g c s.i., g.c. 
I.E , Maharaja of. 

3,217.1 

9,57,137 

64,71 ,000 
(Including 
Feudatory 
Jaghirs). 

No tribute. 
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1 lie followiiiy ai(* Uio partirulars of the States grouped in this Itesideney — contd. 


State. 

Narni of ("iiief 

Area 

Population 

Revenue. 

Tri butc 
to British 
Government. 

1 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Iviirundwad 

(Senior). 

1 

Siirinuint Cliintainanrao 

lUialeiiandra rao a/ni.v 

Jlulasaliol) J*.itvardhan. 

182* 5 

44,204 

2,60,000 

9,019 

K urundwad 
(Junior). 

(I) Shrimant Ganpatrao 

Madiiavrao altaa 

Jiapusahel) Patwardhan. 






(2) Shiimant Ganpatr.ao 

'J’rimbakrao cr/tas 'Pa tya- 
j-aheb Patwaidhan. 

IIG 02 

39,583 

1,97,000 

No tribute. 

Mira] 

(Senior). 

Jlaia Shrimant Sir Ganga- 
dharrao Ganesh alias 

J talaaaheb Pa t wardliari , 

K.C.I.E., Jl.ija (ti 

312 

1 

93,957 

0,25,000 

12,558 

Miraj 
(J iinioi). 

^hiiniant Sir Madhavrao 
ilarihar ahwi Jiaiwisaheb 
I’atwardhan, K (' i w 

tool 

1 

40,080 

2,80,000 

7,389 

Phaltan 

Major llaia Slirinmnt Malo- 
jirao Mudhojirao a/i«s 
Nanasalu'b Made Miinbal- 
1 kar, Itaja of 

3t)7 

.58,701 

5,70,000 

9,000 

Eamdurg . . 

Shri'ii.int P.aiurao Venkat- 
r.io alia', Jbiosalub I’.havc. 

lOU 

35,401 

1,82,000 

No tribute. 

Sangli 

bieulenant H. If. Jlaja Sliu- 
inaiit Sir Chintamani.io 
r>hundirao alias \ppas.iii( b 
Patwardhan, K (M J',. 
Jtaja of 

] ,1 30 

2,:iS,442 

1 4,2.5,000 

Do. 

Savantwadi . 

Jl. n. Raja Bahadur Slin- 
mant Shivrain Sa\^ant 
Jdionsle, Raja of (Minoi) 

930 

20,30,589 

0,50,000 

Do. 

Savanur 

Major Nawab Alidnl Majid- 
khan Saheb Bilair Jung 
Bahadur, Mawab of. 

73 

20,320 

2,12,000 

Do, 

Wadi Estate. 

Mcherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dharrao ahafi J^ajisalieb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 

12 

1,704 

12,807 

Do. 
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EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


Oil April 1st., 1933, the liljistcrn States Agcney 
was created, and an Agent to the Governor- 
General was appointed at Ranchi 'I'he Agency 
embraced 26 Orissa States, formerly included in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa, and 14 Central 
Provinces States. Subsequently on Decembei 
lat, 1936. the two Bengal States of CoochBeliai 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency, 
and there are now three Political A gencies undei 
the Resident for the Eastern States at Calcutta, 
mz. : 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head- 
qiiartersatSambalpiirand with which the lollow- 
ing States are in Political relations : — 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Baiidh 
Ronai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Ihnd(d 
Keonjhar, Khandpara, Kliarsawan, Narsingh- 
pur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Rjiirakhol, 
Rjinpur, Seraikela, Sonepur, Talcherand Tigiiia. 

(2) The Chhattisgarh States Agency with its 
headquarters at Rtupiir and with which the' 
following States aie in Political relations — 

Bastar, Changbliakur, Chhuikhadan, Jashpni, 
Tvalahandi, Kanker, Kawaidha, Khaiiagaili, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Patna, Raigarh, Sakti,Saran- 
garh, Surguja and Udaipur 

(3) The Jiengal States Agency with its head- 
quarters at Calcutta and with which the follow- 
ing States are m Political relations * — 

Cooch Bchar, Mayurbhanj and Tripura. 

Of all these States the Rulers of six eniov' 
the distinction of salute, viZ., Cooch Behar 
and Tripura of 13 guns, and Mayurbhanj, Patna, 
Kalahandi and Sonepur of 9 guns. 

The total area is 65,230 square milc' 
and the total population 80,82,052. Real 
income 2,10,46,000. These States pay a tribute 
amounting to Rs. 4,03,250. 

Cooch Behar. — This State is situated 
m North Bengal, bounded by the Districts of 
Jalpaiguri, Goalpara and Rangpur. It has an 
area of 1,318 square miles and a population 
of 590,866, the revenue being Rs. 26,93-000. 
The town of Cooch Behar is connected by the 
Cooch Behar State Railway with the Easleru 
Bengal Railway system. The late Ruh'r 
Maharaja .Titendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
attended His late Majesty King George VV 
Coronation in England as an Honorary A D.C 
to his father Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, and was made a K C S ]. in the year 
1917. The present Ruler is His Highness Maha- 
raja Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
who was bom on the 15th December 1915, and 
succeeded his father Maharaja Jitendra Narayan 
on the 20th December 1922. 

Tripura. — This State lies to tlie east of 
tlie district of Tippera in Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle. It 
has an area of 4,11 6 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 382,450. The revenue from the State 
26,44,000 and from the zamindaris in 
British India about 10 lakhs The present 
Ruier is His Highness Maharaja Manikya Bir 
Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur, who was 


l)orn on 191h August I90S and succ(*edcd the 
Ute M.iliuiaja M.inikvi Bircndia Kishoic Deb 
liarman Bahadui on 1 >(h August 1923 Resides 
lieing the Rul(>r ol Tiipur.i, tlie Maliaraja 
holds a laige landed ])iop(*ilv situated in tlie 
plains ol the district^, oi Tippera, Noakliali 
and Sylhet. 

Mayurbhanj. 3’he Rut i is a peimaneid 
nn'inliei ol the Clianibei ol I’lina s. Aiclneolo- 
gic.il finds that ha\e coiiu* to light 
within the State are.i , as also out-,nlt', 
go to show that the am lent Blianja King- 
dornco\or('d a considiM’able jiai t of Orissa 'rhougli 
the origin of tlie kingdom is lost in hoaiv 
antiquity, tradition lecouled by Jlnnter place!- 
it more than two thousand years ago Blianja 
Kings ruled o\er theii cxteii'-ne teiiitory fioiu 
khimnga-Kotta, modem Khn lung, whose anci- 
ent remains Ix'ai testimonv to the ('luiiu'iicc and 
« nltuie oi the tlien Ruleis which found ('\pres- 
''lon in diveisc ioinis oi ait ot a \eiy high ordei 
styk-d the Mayurbhanj School by Ri'iie Orou'-set 
and ait critics ot acknowledged aiithoiity 
Dunng the Moghul pi'riod, Mayuibhanj was 
lecogni^i'd by the Empeiois as an autonomous 
principality, and in the days of Mahiatta 
supreiivicy in Oiissa, the Ruleis of Mayui- 
bhanj were otten at war with tlie Mahratlias 
who atti'inpted to levy a piecaiioiis tiibiiti 
by lone ol aims Jn 1761, the East India 
('omk.iny took po^-session of Midnajiore and 
alnio-t immediately afti'rwaids the Ruler ot 
Mayurbhanj opeiii'd fiicndly negotiations with 
tlie Biitish authorities. During half a century 
preceding the Biitish eonqiK'st ol Orissa, the 
itriti'-h autlioiitu’S maintained tin ir friendship 
with Mayurbhanj and a tn aty w.is coneludeil 
between the East India Comjuny and Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829. 

Ki'onjhar is an olT-shoot of M.iyiii bhanj 
being held b\ a juinoi hiamh of tiu' Killing 
f.imily which sepaiated liom tlie jiarent 
State. 

Kharsawan and Seraikela.— Tlu' Rulers oi 
these States Ix'long to the lamily ol tin' Raja 
oi Poiahat wdiose Stati's were eonliseated hv the 
Biitish Government Tlu'se States fiist came 
under the notice ot the Biitish in 1793, when in 
cousequuiee ot distuibanees on the liontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Thakiii of Kliarsa- 
wan and the Kunwai of Seiaikela ivere eompelled 
to enter into ccitain agu'euu'iits lelating to the 
tieatraent ot fugitive rclx'ls The Chiefs W('re 
hound, wdieii called upon, to lendei mu vice to the 
British Govemnu'nt, hut not lequircd to pay 
tTihiite. The Bengal Nagjuir Railway inns 
thiough a part of the State. 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, 
Bau^, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
Hindol, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Khandpara, 
Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
Patna, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher, 
Tigiria. — 'J’hese States iia\e no conneited 
Ol authcntie history. They wcie first mha hit ed 
by aboriginal races who were divided into 
innumerable communal or tribal gioiips each 
undei its oven Chiei oi headman. These earned 
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on incessant wirfare with their neighbours, 
In ooursc of time their hill retreats were 
/Kinetruted by Aryan adventurers who 
gradually overthrew the tribal Chiefs and 
established themselves in their place. Tradi- 
tion relates how these daring interlopers, most 
of whom were Rajputs from the north, came to 
Puri on a pilgrimage and remained bfdiind to 
found kingdoms. It was thus that Jai Singh is 
said to have become ruler of Mayurbhanj over 
1,300 years ago, h(; iieingsuetjeeded by his eldest 
son, whil(; ins second son seized Keonjhar. The 
Chiefs of llaudh and JDaspalla are said to be 
dese/*ndcd from the sarm* 8to<ik *, and a Rajput 
origin is also claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, 
Narsinghpur, Pal-Lahara, Talcher andTigiria, 
Nayagnrh, itis alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a seion of the same family was 
the ancestor of the present house of Khandpara 
The ruling family of Ranpur is of Khond origin 
and furnishes the only known instance in which 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
original settlers has remained intact. The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
mount power and were under an implied obliga- 
tion to render assistance in resisting invaders; 
but in other reswets neither the an<‘ient kings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration All the States have annals of 
the dynasties that have ruled over them ; but 
they are made up for the most part of legend 
and Action and long geneological tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British con- 
quest of Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by 
the submission of ten of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of which were the Arst to enter into 
treaty engagements. 


1(13,062 square miles) it is the twelfth largest 
State in India. The late Chief of Bastar was a 
I Hindu lady. She was the last direct descendant 
on the male line of an ancient family of Lunar 
Jlajputs, which ruled over Warangal until the 
Mahommedau conquest of the Deccan in the 1 4th 
century A.D. when the brother of the last Raja 
of Warangal Aed into Bastar and established 
a kingdom there From then till the days of the 
Mahrattas the State was virtually independent, 
its inacwssibilitv seeming it from all but occa- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freeiiootep. The 
Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century which is now paid to 
the British Government. Nearlv 11,000 square 
miles are covered by forest of which about 3,000 
square miles are reserved and cultivation is 
8 par.se. The capital, Jagdaljiur, on the Indra- 
vati River is 184 mil(*s by motorable road from 
Raipur in the Central Provinces. 

Surguia. — Until 1005 this was included 
in the Chota-Nagpiir Statics of Bengal The early 
history of Surgiijais obsciin*, but according to 
local tradition the present Ruling family Is said 
to be descended from an Arksel Raja of Palamau - 
In 1758 a Mahrattaarmy overran the State and 
comisdled its Chief to acknowledge himself a 
tributary of the Bhonsla Itaja. 

Resident, (Calcutta) : — Lieut -Colonel II. W C 
Robson, o B E 

Secretary, (Calcutta ). — H A N Barlow, I.e.S. 

Undersecretary, (Calcutta) — R Q Daubeny. 

Pohttcal Aqent, Onnsa States, Sambalpur — 
Major W.F Welih, i.a 

Political Agent, Chhaitisnarh States, Raipur : — 
Lieut. -Colonel R G Ilinde, I A 


Battatf Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, 
Jashpur, Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarb, KorM» 
Nandgaon, Raigarb, Sakti, Sarangarh, Surguja, 
Udaipur.— Tla'se State's arc scattered round 
the ( hattisgaih Division in the Central 
Provine<es to the different districts of which 
the majority of them wen; formeily attach- 
ed 

Bastar. — This State is situated in the south- 
east corner of the Central Pi ovinces. In area 


Forest 

Forest Adviser, Eastern States, Sambalpur . — 
H. F Mooney, I P.S. 

Education 

Educational Adviser, Eastern States, Sambaf- 
pur: — S. D Bahuguna, m.a , ll.b.. Dip. Ed. 
(Leeds), M k.s.t. (England). 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipur. — The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam, Is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 (1031 Census), of which 
about 58 per cent are Hindus and 35 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the roign of Pamheiba or Gharlb Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the Arst Burmese war, and on the con- 
olnsion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 


independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the ofQcers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Sir Chnra Chand Singh. The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally Installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He was made a c.b.e. in 
Dec. 1917, and E.C.S.I. in Jan. 1934. Hu is 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 
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The administration of the Stato Is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaia, aasipted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usiiariya member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services beinp lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manijmris. The 
staple crop of the country Is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the gicat part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States. — These petty chiefshipa, 
25 in number, with a total area ot about 
3,600 square miles and a popiililion ot 
1,80,000, arc included under the (loveinor 


!of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
lor engagement witli the British Government. 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is ;Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213. Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Sicm. The Siemship iisuallv 
remains in one faiiilly. The succession was 
originally controlled iiy a small I'lectoial body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. Tlie constitution of 
a Khasi State has a Iways l»eeu of a very demo- 
cratic character, Slem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Two States: Ram pur, and Benares aie 
inch’d(‘d undei this Government: — • 


Mill. 

Atc‘1 

PojIU- 

Sq. Miles. 

latiuu. 

IblUlpllt 

S93 

4.(4,010 

Benaies ..j 

1 87. 5 

3, 9 1,1 Cm 


Rev»*nue 
in lakhs 
of Rupees 

!l]*pi()Xl- 

inate. 

49 

18 


Rampur State* — The State of Rauipur wms 
ioimdcd by IMaw.ib Syc d Ah Mol»ainm,id Khan 
Itihiului in the middle ol tlie JSth nntuiy and 
his dominions inehided a eonsid(*ial)le jioition 
ol what IS now known as Rohilkhand 'I’lie 
lonnder Ix'longcd to the iaiiious Saved elan oi 
lliindia ill the Mn/<iilfai nagar distint and was a 
statesman ot lemaikable alnlity Jlc lendeied 
\ahi.ible suMees to the Mogh.il Kmpeioi who 
leeogniscd Inm as Jtiilei ol Rohilkhand and 
liestowed on him th(' Main Maiatib, < e , tin 
Insigni.i of the Royal Fish. 


iiKMit Jin s.iv('d tin; lives of many hhiiopi’ans 
wlioin he ]>io\ided with money and othei means 
fd eomioit Jle (•‘‘t.ihli'-hed his i eiait.it ion as 
.1 good administiatoi to siieh an »‘Ntent that 
he w.is pI.icKl in (h.iige ol the administi.ition of 
Moiatl.ibad and th<‘ othei ueighboniing distiiets 
on behalf of the Biitish Goveiiuneiit. These 
signal sei vices weie leeognised by the Biitish 
Govi'rnment by tin' giant ot an lllaqa besides 
othei maik.s oi distim tion, 

Dniingtheieign of N.iwab Sir Kalb-i-Ali Khan 
Itihadui who was an OiK'iital seholai ot repute, 
tin* (Joint ot Ram])ui eanie to be suiionnded bv 
aitists, 'MK'ts, and mnsn*ians, who wiiie lelt 
without any ]tationage on the bleak up ot tin* 
Moghal and Gndh Couits. This IMinee collected 
.ill those i.iie and most previous Peisian maiiu- 
scrii>ts and Moghul Mmiatmi'S now preserved 
.it the R.impiii Oiiental labiaiy. Indeed, the 
yeaisot his i iile meant loi Ram)mi tin* s)*Ii'ndonr 
ot a iieh len.iissanee. in 1S.S7, Kawab Sir 
Kalb-i-Ali khan Itihadiii died and was sin- 
ei’i'ded by his inv.ilid son, Kawab Mushtak Ah 
Khan llaliadur, who attei a biiel reign, ]).issed 
away in J889. 


T'pon his de.ith.his Kingdom iiiidi i went many 
Meissitndi ’'.ind w.is eon^ideiubly ledin ed in sizi 
dm mg the leigii ot hi., son Kawali Sayed 
r.ii/nll.ih Khan I5.ih.ulni. 'Hie PioMuee of 
Hobilkh.ind li.id now ]).us(d into the band.*- of 
ifie K.ist Jndia Comp.iny M.iw.ifi S.iyil 
Iai7iill.i Klian Jtah.idiii w.is \eiv lo\al to tin 
J>iiti^h (hnnnnnnt to Aihom he .ll\^aA^s kmked 
foi hi hi dining tho-e niiseltled da \ sand he gaM 
tangilili* jnoof ol his lovalty when dining the 
"ai .ig.iinst. J'’ian(e he offeiVd all his i.a\ali>, 
2, DUO stiong, to the Biitish (Jo\ einnient in 17T.''< 
and leivived tin* lollowmg me .^age ot thank‘d 
liom tlie then (Jo\einoi-Geneial — 


That in his ow'n name as w’ell .is that of 
tfie Boaid, in; ri'tuined him the w.nmest thanks 
for this instanee ot Ins t.iithfiil .ittaehnient to 
(lie ComiMiiy and the English Nation " 


Anothei opiioitiimty aiosc tor the nilei i 
Jv.iiUj)ui to eA'inee his steadfast loyalty an 
III votion to tin* Impeiial Cause on tiie onthiea 
of the Mutiiiv of ]sr,7 Ills Highness Kawa 
♦ Viisiil All Kliaii Bafi.idiii oi*eui)i< 

the Miisnad oi Rampiii in these d.iyf,. I’loi 
ttie very stait of the Mutiny till in^aee was u 
esta Wished in the country, he spared iieithi 
men nor money in the help ot tlie Biitish Goven 


8 


Duiing the leigii ot Ills late Highness Kiwali 
Sii Sved Mohammad Ji.imid Ah kh.in Jfahadui, 
Raiiipui m.ide gieat sti ides in tr.ide and eom- 
meiee and in t.iet in eveiv w.ilk ot lifi Jle 
m.iiutained the tiaditioiis ot Ins Jlonsi foi 
deAofion to tile Padish ('lown Tfii* (iiiat Wai 
ol 11114 toimd him imemo' t in ofti'img his jiei- 
son.il seiMi’es and all tlie u .‘•omi es ot the St.ite 
to the raiti'-h CoMinmuit The 1st Jianqnn 
Intantiv w.is sent to East Afiiea and letnimd 
homeattci neailvioin \e.i i s’ sei \ m* and W'on 
ta\umahle iem,iiks fiom iiigli Biitish otTieeis 
Jle coiitiihuted one kikh of iniiees towaid*- tin* 
costaiul njikeep ol the hospitiikhip ‘ Kovaltv 
At the time ol the Afghan Wai of 1910 the 1 8. 
Laiiceisand the Impui.il Seiviee Intantiy weu* 
sent on gaiiison duty in Jiiitisli India. 

The pii sent Rnlei , Cajitain His Highness 
Kaw.ib JSii 8>ed R. 1/..1 All Kliari Jtali.iduj, 
K C S I , D.Litt., 1 n. 1)., succeeded Ins latl'ei on 
20th .June 1030. Jlis Highnes.s was iioin on 
17fh No\eniber 10O(i and w;is edni'.ited at 
the R.ijkninai College, Jtajkot. 

Duiing the shoit peiiod that tfie lems of the 
State have lieen in his hands, ttie admini.st ration 
ot the State has been oveihauled and leoiganised. 
A State- Council eoiisisting ot six mcmbeis is 
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rospousiblo for tho administration of thu State on 
the principle of the joint and several resixm- 
sibility of every member. 

Since 1935, His Highness has completely 
separated his Civil List from the State Budget. 

The Bampur Municipality has a representative 
character, and has a iion-offieial and elected 
Chairman. Two-thirds ot its members are 
elected and the remainder nominated. Town 
Areas in two mofiissil towns of the State li.ive 
also been cstablislied. 

The TiCgislative Committee consisting of 
exyierts who drafted enactments for the State has 
recently been remodelled and a rcpnisentative 
element h.is been lutrodueed into it to afford 
opportunities to the subjects to ventilate their 
views and take part in the framing of laws for the 
State, as w’ell as to di^'Ciiss and offei tlieii advice 
on matters in which their opinion may l>e invited 

The State employees have K'centlv b(‘en 
given the bi'ni'flt of penj-ion rules and time scale 
salaiies have been fixed for them. 

A Development Board has been instituted 
to (‘ncourage and foster tiie growth of industries 
and improve agrlcmlture in tlic State. Two 
Sugar factories have lieeii established in the 
State under the management of Messrs. Govan 
Brothers of Delhi. 

His Highness has two sons and four da lighters. 
The eldest son Sahelizada Sved Muitaza Ali 
Khan Br. is the Heir- Apparent. 

The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income a bout 50 lakhs of rupees. 

Benarei.— The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu rulers existed fiom time immemorial 
and finds mention in Jlindu and Jiuddhist litera- 
ture, In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Hhahah-ud-din Ghori and formed a sefiaiate 
iroviiiee of the Moiiammadan Empire. Jn the 
Sth century when the jiowers of Moglial 
VUnperors declined after tlie death of Aurangzel), 
Raja Mans Ram an enterprising zaiiiiiidai of 
tiangapur (Beiiaies district) foundfHl the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad fiom the 
limperor Mohammad Shah ol Dellii in tlie name 
of his son Baja Balwant Singh in 1738. Baja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 


Sinwb became the virtual ruler. During the 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shiija- 
ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Baja and the Fort of llamnagar was 
built on the ban of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City. Baja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh. 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings, lialwant 
Singh’s daughter’s son Mahij) Narain Singh was 
ilaced on the qadi. The latter f roved an 
mbecile and there was maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
the lands, held by the Baja in his own right 
which was granted to him liy the British Oovein- 
ment, were scjiarated fiom the rest of the pio- 
vincc The direct contiol of the latter was 
a.ssuincd liy the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja wliile the formei constituted the 
Domains Witliin the Jiomains tlie Raja had 
lexeiiue powers siniilai to those of a I’ollectoi 
in a Ihitish distiict ’rheie was thus constituted 
W'hat lor over a ccntiiiv wms known as tlie 
Familv Domains ot the Mahaiaja ot Jlcnaies 
On the 1st of April, 191], the major jiortion of 
these Dmnains became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and (3iakia (or IviTa 
Maiigiaiir). The tow'u ot Ramnagai and ita 
neighbouring villages wen* ceded by the Biitish 
Goveinment to the Maharaja in 1018 and Ix^eainc 
iiait of the State. 'J'he Maharaja’s jioweis arc 
thoM‘ of a Ruling Chief . subject to eeitain condi- 
tions, of which the most impoitant are the 
inaintenanee of all rights acquired under laws 
in force prior to the tiansfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the jiostal and 
telegraph systems, of jilenary criminal jiiiisdie- 
tioii w’lihin the State over servants of the British 
Goveinment and European British subjects, and 
of a light ot control in certain matteis connected 
with Excise. 

The present ruler is Captain II H. Mahaiaja 
Sir Aditva Earain Singh Bahadur, K o H i , wdio 
w'as bom in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1931 and the heir apparent Mahaiaj Kumar 
Bibhiiti Kaiam Singh born on November 5, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
as ills son and successor on the 24th June 
1934. 
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Patiala* — This is the larRest of the Phiil- 
klan States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a j’ortion of the Hiinla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States. Aren of 5,91^2 square miles. Population 
]ft2r),r)20. dross ineome lls. one erore and 
forty lakhs, its history a.s sepaiale State 
begins in 1 7fl2. Its ItnJer, Lieiitejiant- 
deneral His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Jlanlati- 
liiglishia Alansiir-nl-Zaman Amir-ul-Urnra Afaha* 
raja Dhiraj Raj Itajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-lla]gaii 
Sir Bhiipindra Singh Alohinder Haliadnr, Yadii 
Vanshavatans lUiatti Kul iJliiishan, 0 c.« 1 ., 
O C.I.K., a 0 V.O,, (1 11 1-]., A.T).0.» IJi.l) , dUMl in 
^^alch1:)3H aiwl siien eded b> hi-^ smi. Ills 
Jlighni'ss Alaliiiiaj i Jllmaj \ adaMndi'i Singh, 
ills Higliness the Alaharuja ilhiraj eniov‘' nt 
present personal salute of 19 guns and he and 
his succeasois have been exeiri])ted from 
presenting Nazar to the Viceroy in I>ur1»ar in 
perpetuity. The prineipnl eiops aic gram, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapesisd, eotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the Stale is ii ligat- 
ed by the Sirliind and Western .Inmna (’anal 
distribiitaries. It possesses v.iluablo tore'-ts 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaiir, Snnam, Sirhind. Jlhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway lino conipiiaing two 
Sections — ^from Rajpura to Bliatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar — have been eoii'-triicted by 
the State at its own cost 'I’lic Noith-Wostern 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B B * 0 I. 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traveise tiie 
State. His Highness innlntains a eontingeiit of 
two regiinents of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantiy — one battery oi iforse Aitilleiy. 

The State inaintuiiis a first gr.idvi college 
which impaits free education to ^tate subjects 
Primary education is also free througliout the 
State. Tlie Duibur sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Goveinmeiit inl8()4 and 1809 A.D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-1 'S, the Sikh War of 184.'i, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tlrah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of tiie European War His 
late Highness placed the entiieiesource.s of his 
State at the dlsjiosal of His Majesty the Ring- 
Emperor and ottered his personal services. 'J'he 
entire Imperial Service (\intingciit was on active 
service tliroughout tiie peiiod of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and J*alestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one (^iitiel corps 
weie raised and placed at the service of tlic 
British Government for tiie peiiod of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining tiie State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contiibuted substantially in 
money and material. Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan the 
late ruler served personally on tiie Frontier 
on the Staff of the Geueial Ofticei- Commapding 


and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Xohat and Quetta fronts. For 
ids services on the N. W. Frontier His lat(‘ 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 

The jircscnt ruler has iuheiited fine qualities 
of sportmaiisliip and achieved distinction in 
the field of Cricket. 

Bahawalpur — ihainded on tiic North-East 
l>v the Djstiiet of Feiozepiii , on the East and 
South l»v tliC Raj])iitana States of Bikaner and 
.laisalim le , on the South-West h\ Suid, on the 
Norlh-A\est by the Indus and Sutlej liveis. 
Aica, 17), 000 square miles. 

Tliis Slate is about 000 miles in length and 
a)H)tit .'>0 miles wide, is dnided Jengtli wj.se into 
thicc gieat stiips. Of the.se, the Inst is a pait 
ot the Gieat Indian Deseit; the lential tiack 
which is ns liaiien as njilands of the W^estein 
Ihmjab , iias Iiowevei iieen jjaitly rendeied call- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constmctid recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a portner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project. 

The ruling family is descended from the 
Abbasiidc Iviialitas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originalJy came from Smd, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of . tlie 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809. Ranjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 


I’be first treat v with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 18:5.1, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for legnhiting traffic on the Indus, it 
secured the independence of tlie Nawab within 
his own teriitoiKs and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Atghan War tlie Nawab rendered assistance to the 
htilishand was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and lile pension. On his death liis heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of tiie Biitish .‘tiithorities 
Thepitsenl ruler i^ Ala|or Dr. Hi^ Higliness 
liukiniid-DiUila Nnsratj! - .lang-Saifuddaulla 
Haflzul-Midk Mukhlibiid-D uila, Alninuddaula 
Nawab SirSadiq Muliammad Khan Sahib Baha- 
dur Abhasi V., LL.i>., G.c.i k., k r s i., k c.v.o , 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During lus minoiily the State was managed by a 
Conucil of Rogone^' which ceased to exist In 
Alaicli 1921, w'hen His Highness the Nawab was 
invested witli full pow'er. His Hiuhness is now 
.Insisted in tlic admmibtralion of ins State by a 
Prune Alinisti i, 1/zat Nishaii, Iinad-ul-Mulk, 
R.iis-ul-W’ozia, Khan Bahadur, Afr. Nala 
Biikbh Alahomed Husain, M.A., LL.B , c.I.ii , 
iv.e \ o. no r , a Public Woiks and Revenue 
Minister, All. (b A. H. Townsend, C.I.E., a Minis- 
ter lor Jaiw and .Instice, Rail- us- Shan, Iftikliar- 
ul-Mulk, l.t.-Ool. Klian Bahadui Alaqboul Hasan 
Knreishy, M.\., LL.n , C.A.o., c.ii.o., a Home 
Minister, Amin-iil-AInlK, Umdat-nl-Umra, 
Saidar Mohammad Amir Khan, O.H.O., an 
Army Alini&ter. Major General Sahibzada Haji 
Mohammad Dilawar Khan Abhasi, M,B K , 
c H o., r.A.o., a Minister lor Commerce, Mehta 
Udho Dass, B A., bL B ,aiid Major Shauisuddin 
Mohamad, b.a., Alipistpr foi Education, 
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The cliief crops urc wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahorc-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Hallway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
Infantry, In addition to other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
ill 1718. 

Income from all sources over 90 lakhs. Lan^ 
giiages spoken Multani or Western Puniabi 
Cf at ki) , and M ar wan . 

Re^idrrit for the Piiniab States: — Tlio 
Hon. Lt.-Col. H, Wilbeiforce-13ell, c l.K., 

K.c i.K, C.T3 1<:., i.e.s 

Khairpur.- -Tlie state of Khaiipitr lies in 
Upper Sind between iiO®-! 0" and Noith 

Latitude and OS"- ‘iO" and TO^-U" Kast Lon- 
gitude. It is bounded on the East by Jodlipur 
and Jessalinere territories and on the Noitli, 
West and South by Britlsli Districts of Sind 
The climate is similar to the rest of Sind. The 
inaxirniim teinperatuie m summer is 117® in 
the shade and the minimum in winter 30®. 
The nearest hill station is Quetta, 5, r)()0 feet aliove 
sea level, liaiiifall is s(;arce, the last 1 .‘1 years* 
average being The area of the State is 

aliout 0,050 square miles, 'riie ])opulation of tin* 
State accoidmg to the census o I MbJI is 2.27, is 
souls. The majority of tliem aie cuKivatois. 
Otlicis are engaged in tiade, State service's 
and labour. Ly religion they aie mainly Sum 
Muslims, but the Iluler and Ins family and some' 
others are Sliias. Hindus form the minoritv 
community. The State’s revenue from all 
sources calculated on the aveiage of the past 
live years amounts to lls 21.99 lakhs. 'I’he 
relations of the State with the Uiilish Clovern- 
nicnt are those of subordinate alliance. 9’lie 
State pays no tribute cither to the Hiilish 
Qovcinment or to any other State. The 
language of the State is Siiidhi. Urdu and 
English are also spoken. The chief product of 
the State is grain, which is cultivated on iniga- 
tion canals taking off fiom the Indus river at | 
the JJoyd Barrage and to a small exi<*nt on 
wells. Cotton, oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
Fuller’s earth (“met”), carbonate of Soda 
(“Kharo chaniho ”), and wool are also pi odiiced. 
The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
\3oollen fabiics, lacquei work, carjiets and 
potteiy 

The Eulers are IMuslim Talpur lialodis and 
i>elong to the Shia sect Pievious to the 
accession of this family on the 1 ill of the 
Ivalhora dynasty of Snui in 1783, the history 
<9 tlic State belongs to the general In^toiy ol 
‘"^ind. In that year Mir Fatehah Khan Talpur 
established himself as Itulei of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
I'Uiuded the Khairpur Draneh of the 'Paipur 
riinily. In 18S2 the individuality of tlie 
bhairpiir State was recognized by the Dritisli 
Uovernment. I’ho Itiiler is a first-class iirince 
and IS entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits. 

Prcfent Mir ’ IT is HigVmessMir Faiz. Mahomed 
J^han i’alpui of Khanpur State. Horn on 4th 
FJ13. Abcciided the Gadi on 30th April 

Punjab States : Lt.-Col. Sir H. 
Wilberforcc-Bell, c.i.b. 


Minister: S. Jjaz All, Esquire, m.b.e., Khan 
Itihadur. 

Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phiilklan 
Slates (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,676 souls and an income of 26 lakhs. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Eaja (Jaj pat Singh, the maternal 
gi andfather of Maharaja Itanjit Singh, and great- 
grandson of tlie famous Phul, esMabished his 
principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His gram! son Raj.i Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Jlaja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 liaja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant ot nearly 600 square 
milc', ot land, known as Dadri territory. He 
w.is succeeded by his son Mahan ja Ilaghbir 
Singh, who gave ludp i.o the British Government 
on tlie occasion ol Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Itanbir Singh was born m 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the (treat J'hiropean War. It sup- 
jilied 8,67.9 men to tlie Indian Army and 
linfMTial Service 'J’roops, and doubled tlio strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 3.') lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

Ills Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangnir, w'hich is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway 
The pruicijial executive Officer of the State is 
allied Chief Minister. 

Ruler , — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad , Daulat-i-Iiighshia 
Raja-i-ltajgan Maharaja Sir Raublr Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, a o.s.i., q.o.i.f., etc. 

Nabha. — Nabha which becane a separate 
State in 1769 is one ol tlie 3 Phnlkian States 
—Nablia, Patiala and .Hnd — iind thougii second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority bi'ing di"'cended 
from the eldest braneli. It consists ol two 
(listmet jiarts, the mam portion comj)ris]iig 
12 sep.'irate pieiv'S ol territory scattered am ong 
tile other Punjab States ami Districts, toims 
the City of Nabha and the Ni/umats of J’hul 
and Amloh; the second portion torins the 
Nizaiust ot Bawul in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border ot Rajputana; 
this Ni7.arnat ot Buwal was subseipiently added 
to Its territory as a reward from the British 
Govcninieiit lor the loyalty ol the Rulers ot 
Nabha. The State now eovers an area ot about 
1,0(19 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Jntantry under the Indian SLates Forces Scheme 
consisting ot 496 men. For Die preservation ot 
tlie peace there is also a Police force consisting 
of about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
the B, B. & C. I. crosses the Nizamnt of Bawsl. 
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A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley ; to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
or)ened grain markets and Dauks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory. The chief industni'H of the State 
consist of the manufacture ot silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and eottori , carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. Tiiere are some ginning 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Presses m the State 
which are working successfully. In 3923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nablia Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated eases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durliar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Itipudaman Singh, who was born in 
1SH3 and succeeded his tatber in 1011, entered 
into an agi<‘ein(>nt with the (loverninent of 
India wlieieb\ he vol untai ily '^ejiai.iled btuisell 
lioin the adniinistiutu)n and Ihe eonfioiot the 
Stat-e Was aceoidingly assumed liy llie <«o\(‘in- 
nient oi India in eonsequeiiee ol i<‘(Kvit<‘d 
bieai-Jieb ol the agreement liy the Mahaiapi, 
he was ill Kehruarv J02S depiiAcd ol the title 
of Mahaiaja, llis Highness and ol all lights and 
jirivileges pertaining to the llnlei of the Stale, 
and his eldest son, J'artap Singli, was leeoginzed 
as Mahaiaia in Ins Hb*ad His Highness 
Maharaja J*rataj) Singh is a nijiioi and dniiiiir 
his niliioiity tlie State is being adnumsb'reil 
by a (’ouneil of Hegmiev eonsisling of a 
President and thiee Members. His Higlniess 
is at present iee(‘J\iug liis education in 
Hadingliani College, Leatlieiliead. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great jilain 
of the Jiilluudur Doab. The ancestors ot the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held iiossessions 
both in iihe Cis and Traiis-Siiilej and also in the 
Hari Doab. In tlio latter lies the village of Alihi 
whence the family siiriiigs, and from wliieh it 
takes the name of Ahliiwalia. Wlieii the ,lnl- 
lundiir Doab came under the dominion of the 
Hrltlsli Government in 184«, tiic estates north 
of tlie Sutlej were maintained in the indeiumtient 
pos8i;8sion of the Kapurtliala itiiler, conditionai 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by winch lie tiad pre\ iouslv 
been bound to Maharaja Kanjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of jlls. 1,31,000 a 
year as remitted by the (lovernnieiit of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in reeogmtion of the splendid 
war record and iinifornilv eiriclentadministiation 
ol the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of tlie House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and poller jurisdiet-ion leinaining 
in tlie hands of the Jtrltish authorities. For 
good services during tlie Mutiny, tlie present 
Maharaja’s grandfather »as rewarded with u 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those ol Kapurthala 
State. The present Itiiler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farrand-I-Dilband liasikiiul-ltikad Daulat- 
1-Inglishia liaja-l -Bajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, o.c.s.l. 
(1911), O.O.I.E. (1918), Q.B.E. (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Kaja-l-Kajgan 
Kliarak Singh of Kapurtliala In 1877. He was 


granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and ho was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Battrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d*Honneiir from the French Government In 
1924, and possesses also the Ginnd Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Boumania, Grand 
(Jross ot the Ord(>T Meneli'k of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of tlie Nile of Egypt, Giaiid 
Cordon of the Order ot Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order ot Tunis, Giand Cross ot the Order 
ot CInli, Grand Cross of the f)rder of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross ol the OrdiT of Cuba; repre- 
sented Indian Prinei's and India on the League 
of Nations in 1925,1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927. 

The rulers of Kiipiirthala are BajputSikh, 
and elaiin descent from Buna Kapur, a distin- 
guibl)(‘<l member of tlie Pajput House of 
Jaisaiin(3r. Only a sniall proiiorlion of the 
?H>|nilation liow'ever are Sikhs, the majority 
h(‘ing Mahomedans. The chief crops aie wlieat 
gram, maize, cotton and siigarcant*. Tlie town 
of Siiltanpiir in this State is famous for liand- 
piinted cloths. Phagwnira Is another important 
town in the State and is very prospeious on 
aci'ount of its grain markets and factories for 
maniifactun* of agricultural implements, and 
metallic iitimsils of household use. The situation 
of this tow’ii on the mam railway line and the 
consequent laclhties of expoit and impoit make 
its imiiortanec still groaHT and this is the chief 
coinmereial tow'ii in tlie State, The main line 
of the North-Western Itailway passi’s through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Boad 
runs jiarallel to it. A branch railw'ay from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State liave been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troojis, the stiength of 
which was raised duiiiig the Great War, to 
neailv 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
111 East Afrii’a, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. ]*rimary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. 'J'he State also possesses a 
Legislative Assi inbly whieh was created bv the 
piesent Maharaja on the occasion of the Sihei 
Jubilee of his reign in 1910. The capital is 
KapiirHiala which has lu'cn embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of publie utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-w’orks, 
etc 

JV/dtff/7 Ojfvct The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Tehri State (or Tchn-Garhw^al). — This 
State lie-> entirely in the Himalajas and con- 
tains a tangled '•era s ot ndgi'S and spurs 
i.idiatmg from a loftv si'nes of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Gauge.'* 
ami the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to the State is that ot Garliwal District, the 
two tracts liaving formerly been ruled by the 
.'•ame dvnastv sinci* 588 A.D. I’radyuninn 
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Shah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle lighting against the diirkhas; 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
his son received from the British the present 
Stale of Tehri. Dining the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. He 
died in 1859. The present Maharaja is Lieut. - 
Col. H.H. Sii Narendra Shah Bahadur, K C.S.I., 
who is 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty. Raja Kanak 
Pal. The principal piodiicts aie rice and 
wheat gi own on terraces on the hill sides. Tlu* 
State lori'Sts arc verv valuable and theic is eon- 
mderable export ot timber. The Maharaja has lull 
jioweis wilbin the State The sticngth ot the 
State forcc.s i'^. t>‘50 Tehii is the (apital but 
Ills Highness and the Scdctaiial Offiee aie 
at NuicntiianaLMr toi the gieatei jmrt ol the 
veai, the suiuiner capital being I’latajniagai , 
8,000 feet above the sea-lev(*l. 

Tiie Stat(‘ IS politically ti.inslei led to tin 
Residency of the Punjab St.it(‘. 

Mandi an Indian State in the Punjabi 
Political A gi'iiey, Iving in tlie iijipei H'aelies ol 
Bias ii\( 1 , wliK h di.iins neailv all its aii'a. Its! 
,ii(M IS sipiaie niiU'S and it lies betwi’cii 

' North b.it., and 70"‘22' E.ist Long., 
and IS bounded on the ea^t by Jviilii . on the I 
south by SiiKi't and on tin* noith and W'estj 
bv Kaiigin. It has an interesting histoiy ol 
eonsideiabli* length whnli llnallv lesnlted m 
its (>nt(Ming into a ticuty with the Biitisli in 
184(1. 


Tlie present R iiler, Captain His Highness Raja 
Sii Jogindai Sen Itihadui, K.o H l., assiiiinal 
lull i»ovv('is in Febiiiaiy, 1025. JIis Jlighness 
inaiin-d loi the fust turn' the onl> daughtei ol 
His Highness tlie Mahaiaja ol Kajmitbala 
His Highness maiiied again 111 iUOO the \oungei 
daughtei ol 1\. Pilthiiaj Singh of Rajpijila. 
A s(»n and hen was bom on 7th December 
19215. 

The Mandi Hydio-El<‘etiie Scheme was 
loinially opened bv His Exielleney thi' Vieeioy 
in Maieh, 10:52. The iniinipal eiojis aie j]ei\ 
niai/e, wdieat and millet About tln<‘e-lllths ol 
the State IS oeeiijiied by foiests and giaxing 
lands it is iieh in niineials The capital is 
Mandi, founded in 1527, which eontain^- sc*\ iTal 
teinides and places ot interesr and is one of the 
ehu'f marts tor eommeiec- with Ladhakli and 
YarKa ml. 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political ^.ontiol of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill States, Simla, Its 
history is said to date from the 1 Ith century. In 
tile (‘iglitcenth century the State was able to 
rejiiilse the Gurkiia invasion, but the Gurklias 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and tlicy m turn 
had to be evicted by the Jlntish. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during tlie second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Prince is H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Pra- 
kash who was born in 1913 and succeeded in 1933. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun. 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat. 


gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests arc valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufucture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served In the 
Gieat War. It was captured with General 
TowiishemPs force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
(•orps was reconstituted and sent to service. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level .sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
boiindeil by the district of IjUdhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the l^udhiana J)lgtrict, Patiala and 
Nabha terrilones on the west. The Rulers 
fNawabs) 01 Malerkotla are of “Kurd", 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
“ Sherwan “ and settled in tlie town of “Sherwan" 
noith ot Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at M alert the old capital of tlie 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
A.s the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After tlie victory 
ot Laswari, galm*d by the British over Sind Ida 
in 18o:5 and the sulijugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Goveriiincnt 
succeeded lO tlie power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts Detween the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
Tlie State entered into political relations witli 
the British Govorument in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., 
wlio was born 1 n 1 881 and succeeded in 1 908. H 0 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. In December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwan, metlii, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State mahitaiiis Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The cajutal is Maler- 
kolJa. Tlie population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Faridkot. — Tlie Fandkot Rajas are sprung 
from the same stock as the Phulki.in Chiefs 
having a common ancc-lor in J5rar moie remote 
liy twi 1 VC generatjona tlian the ci Icbratod ]‘liiil. 
The Fandkot House was founded in Ibc middle 
of the s(‘V( nteenth Century. The pieseiit Ruler 
Farzand-i-S.iadat-Kishaii ILizraat-i-K a i s a r*i- 
Hmd, Lt liis Highness Raja Ilarindai Singh 
Brarbaiis Bahadur was born on the 29th January 
1915, succeeded to tlic Gadi m 1918, and was 
invested witli full Ruling Powers m October 
1934. JIi^ Highness was blessed ■W'ltli an 
Hcii -Apparent on Octobci 22, 1937. His 

Highness personally administers the State 
assisteil by his younger brother Kaiivar Manjit- 
indar Singh Bahadur, Military Secretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
heiuled by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
B.A., Chief Secretary. The State comprises an 
an^a of 643 square miles with a population of 
\, 69, 364 souls and hag a gioss anmuU incosae cf 
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over 1 9 J lakhs. The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns and a visit to and return visit from 
the Viceroy. The State Force s consist of the 
State Sappers and Household Troops (Cavalry 
and Infantry). Farldkot, the (’a])ital town, 
lies on the mam JJelhi-Jiliatinda J.ahare Section 
of the Nortii Western Railway. 

Chamba - Tins stntr !<< ('nclosed on tlu‘ 
west and norih l»v Kaslunir, on the east and 
south by the IJntisli dis tints ol Jvan''ia and 
Gurdasimr, and it is ■'liiit in on almost e\eiv 
side bv lottv hill lansos 'I'ln' whole eoiintiv 
is mountainous and is a l.ivoinite i<*soit oi 
sportsmen. It jiossesse*- ;i leiuaikablc seiies oi 
copper plate inseriptionsfioiii which its chionicle 
have been com])] led. 

Founded ])ioba]>ly in the sixth century by 
Maiuta, Siiiajbansi Rajiint, who Iniilt Biahma- 
piira, tlie niodc'in liaimaur, (ihainlia was 
extended liy ivreiu V.irma ((IKb) and th«‘ town ol 
Oianiba built by Sahd N.iima about tlUb The 
State maintained its indepi'udenee, until tlie 
Monhal conquest ol India. 

iJUdi'i tlie Mojfhals it bi'iauK' tiiluitaiy to 
the emj>iie, but its iiib'iii.il adniini''tiation was 
not inteilered with, and it. esiais d almost un- 


scathed from Sikh aggression. The State first 
ftamc iiiidei British influence in 1846. The 
Tiait, west of the Ra\i, was at first handed ovei 
to Kaslituii, but. sulisequtuitly till' boundaries oi 
tlie State were fixed as tin y now stand, and it 
was de( Idled ludependeiit ol Kashiuii. The 
piesent Cliiet is l| H. Raja Laksiiimin Singh who 
was boin in 1024 and succeeded in 1036. Ashe is 
a minoi the Administ ration ot the State is being 
eondiicterl bva Council eorisistingol a Pri'sidr nt 
(Colonel JI 8 Sti ong. PIE). Viee-riesident and 
Chief Sieii'tarv (Diwan Italiadur L. Madho 
Ram), and a .1 udieial Meiiibei (LaU Hargobind) 
The piiiieijiai erojis an* rice, mai/.e and millets. 
Theie aie soim* xahia})I(' loiests which wen 
partly leased to Goveininent in 1804 for a term 
ol 00 years, but the management of them has 
now been retioeeded to the Cliamba Burbai 
The mountain langes aie luli in minerals W’hich 
aiiOittle woiked. 'Phe piincipalioad to Chamba 
town IS liom Patlia nkot., th(‘ tiTininus of the 
\miitsai P.it.liankot biaueh ol I he ISoitli Western 
Riihv.iv Chamba town, on tlu' iiglit bank ol 
the Rni, eontains a iiuuiImi ol inteiesting 
temples, of which tliat oi Lalc'-limi Narayan, 
tlafing ]iossibly tiom tlie tenth centuiy, is’ tin. 
most lumous. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States whicii are included in British 
Buiina thougii they do not form part of Burma 
proper and arc not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which arc not part of British 
Buirna and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or otlier parts of Burma. 

Th” Shan States coin])rise tlie, two isolated 
States of Hsawngiisup and Slngkaling Hkarnti in 
tlie Upper Chiiid win Bstriot under the super- 
vision of the (Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the seven petty village conimuinues under 
separate hereditary (^liiofs known as llkainti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions ol the Shan State'^ known us the 
Nortliern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and twenty- nine States respeetively wdiieh 
arc under t he Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 529 squaie 
miles and a iiojmlation of 7,239 lies between the 
24th anl 2.5th parallels ol latitude and on the 
U6th parallel of longitude betw'cen the Cliindwin 
river and tlie State ot Manipur. 

Siftgkaling Hkaintl has an area of 083 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
udtli and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
ie.*.i)ectively. 

The Hkarnti Long States have an area of 
too square miles with a popuialioii of 5,349 and 
lie between tlie 27th and 28th yiaialiels of 
fatitiido on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and tiie Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmini- 


stered Wii States (area about 2,000 squaie 
miles) and the Ixari'nni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 241 li 
parallels of latitude and the 90th and 102iul 
jjai.nllds of longitude witli its base on the plains 
ol Burma and its apex on the Melikong river. 

Tlie population consists chiefly of Slians who 
belong to the Shan group ot the Tai Chinese 
family; the renianider belong chiefly to the 
Wa-])alaung and Mon Ivhmer groups of r.iecs 
ol the Aiistro-Asiatic brand of the Austiie 
family, or to tlie Karen family wdiicli Sir Ueorgi 
Grievsoii now propos s to separate from the 
Tai Oliiiiese family. Tliere arc also a iiumbi r 
of Kuchins and oUiers of the 'J’lbrto llurman 
lamilv. The Shuns theinsi'lves shade off imper- 
ceptiblv into a markedl.) Chine«e r;iec on tie 
Irontier. Buddliisin and Animism are tin* 
principal religious. 

Tiie climate over so large an area varK'^ 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys tla 
heat ill siiniiiier is excessive. Flsew'here the 
summer shade t»‘m ]K'ruture is usually 80 lo 
9.5® Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempem- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The ralnf.ill 
vario'. from 50 to 100 inches in different 
loeaiilies. 

The agricultural products of the States an 
lice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa* 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied laud is easily obtainable on leu^i’ 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special riih"^ 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces oi 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and In the Northern State 
Chinese settlers appear to have found tin 
latter a very paying proposition. 
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The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Northern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. The Mawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. LiKiiitc 
and iron ore of a low grade are found in many 
places. 

Lashlo, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of th(> INlyohaunp- l-ashio 
Branch of the Burma Railways (17S miles) and 
Is also connected with Maiulale> by a motor 
i(»ad. 

'J’he Burma Corpoiation’a narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44 ,49 miles long connects 
tin'll Bawdwin mine with the Buima B iilw’ajs 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Tliazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has lieen extended to 
Shwenyaung, 98 miles fiom Thazi. 

Taunggyi, the headqiiarti'rs of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with 1’hazi by a well- 
graded motor road. J’he States vaiv much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kongtiing w'lth an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 

Ilslpaw w'ith an area of 4, tOO square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Jis. 10,02,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, llsipaw, 
Yawnghwc and Mongnal have salut/es oi nine 
guns. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue admiiiistiation of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified iii 
the san id of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to ho administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
BO far as it is in accordance with justice, ecjiiity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British Binm-i The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Covornor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
Certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
=^emi-mdepcndent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

^ In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieiitenant- 
Covemor of Burma, proimsed a tcheine for the 
Bdiietion of the Secretary of State under which 
tne Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
states have agreed to fedeialise the depart- 
ineuth of Government in whicli they had been 
pieviously largely dependent on contrlbiitioiis 
troin the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
naiiagemeiit of the States and the Chiefs 

respon- 

UDie for law and order, maintain Courts for the 


disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own olfioiala and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
Individual tribute formerlv paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure liitlierto incurred bv them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
wliile thf Bnim.i Government surrenders to 
the Federation nil revenue previously 
derived tunn the States to enable it to maintain 
ilsscivices at the same degree ol efficiency 
iormorly enjoved. Tlu* Federation on the other 
liaiid fiiakeh a payment of a fixed proportion 
ot its levemie to the Biiinia Treasury 
in place ot the iudividual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
siii)-eiitity ol the Burma Goveriira«*nt, is self- 
Goiitaincd and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superlntendoiits, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Slian States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrust^ed aie ex-offino 
members of the Couneil. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of CJiiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer ITareourt 
Butler. 0.0.1.12., K.0.8.l.,l.0.s., in March 192.3. 

Karenni. 

This distiict which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated wltli ot tiers It has a total area 
of 3,0 J 5 gquaic miles and a population of 58,7(51. 
It lies on tlie south of tlie Soutlieru Shan 
States between Siam and the Britisli district of 
'Foungoo. 'i’lu* largest State is Ivantarawadl 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
li lakbs of rujioes. More than half of tlie 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs a** is 
exercised in the Slitin States though nominally 
j thev are more irideiiendent than then Shan 
j neighbours Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the duels and not to the 
Government. In llie past substantial contiibn- 
t ions from Provincial revenues have been made 
1o the Karenni Chiefs for edneation and medical 
service The Chiefs are at pi esent unwilling to 
surrender their sjiecial rights and join the Slian 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might acciue tiom their doing so. 

The principal wealth of th(‘ country used to 
be 111 its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
frade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
I deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known penerally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies between 32° and 37° N. 
and 73° and 80° K. It is an almost entirolv moun- 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comjirise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into tliiee aieas; the upiw'r, com- 
prising the ni«^a drained by the Itiver Indus 
and its tributaiiea ; the middle, diained bv the 
Jhelum and Kislienganga llivors ; and the lower 
aiea, consisting of tlie level stiip along the 
southern boidc'i, ami its adjacent langes ol 
hills. The dividing lines betwi'en the thiee 
areas are tht' snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojila and 
tlie l^anclial. 'I’lie aiea of the State is s 1,258 
square miles Jieginning in the south vvlieie 
the great jilain of the Punjab ends, it cxUmds 
northwards to the high Karakoiam inountaiiib 
“whore three I'hnpires Meet.” 

Briefly described, the Slate coinpiises the 
valleys of the tliree great nveis of Horthein 
India, viz, the upper reaches of tlie Ciienab and 
the Jlielura, and tlie middle reaches oi the Indus. 
The tot4il population is 3(5,45, 000 souls. 

History. — Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trust worth v leeoids of the 
history of the valley of Kaslmui and the adjacent 
regions. In 158(5 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empiro by Akbar. Siinagai, the capital, 
originally known as Piavarapura, had by then 
been long established, though many of the line 
buildings said to have lK*en elected by early 
Hindu rulers liad Ikmui di'Stroyc'd in the four- 
teenth century. In the leign of Sikaudai, who 
was a contemporary of 'J'amerlanc, a large 
nnmhe.’ of Hindiib w’as converted to Islam 
Jahangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
after AurangsMjb tliere was a jKjriod ol disorder 
and decay and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Suba or Coveinor of Ivashmii had 
become practically indepi'ndent of Delhi. 
Thereafter the country expeiienceil the oppres- 
sion of Afghan rule until it was rescued in J819 
by an army sent by Mahaiaja llanjit Singh The 
Sikh rule was not more benelleial to the people 
than that of the Afghans. 'I’he early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that ol 
J^haraja Shri Giilab Singhji, a scion of tlie old 
Iluling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence in 
the service of Maharaja llanjit Singh of Jjahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made llnja of Jarninn in 1820. lie held 
aloof from the war between the Bntisli and the 
Sikhs, only appeal ing as iiu'diatoi after t he battle 
of Sobiaon (1840), when tlie Biitishmade ovei to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain otlicr area 
in return for his services in re-establishiiig 
peace. His son, His Highness Maharaja Ilaribir 
Singhj'i, a model Hindu and one of tlie stauncliest 
alh(‘S of the Jiritish Goveinment, ruled fioin 
1857 to 1885. He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve oulri in the iiontiei 
districts. He was succec de<I by his eldest son. 
His Highness Maharaja Sii Pratap 8inghji, 
who died on 23rd December 1925, and was 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shri 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur. 


Tlie most notable nJorm effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Heveniie Settlement originally carried 
out undcT Sir Walter Liiwrence and revised 
from time to time. 

Administration. — For some ye.'iis after tlie 
accession to the gadi of the late JMahaiaja, 
tile aiimiuistration of the Stale was condiietecl 
bv a Couiieil oV(>i whieb tlie ]\rabaiaj<a piesided. 
In 1905 tins t'oimeil w'as abolished and ibo 
admiriisl/alion ol the Stafe was theneefoiwaid 
earned on by Ills llighiu'ss the JlLiliaraja with 
the help of a (liu'f Mini^tii and a number of 
Miiiisteisin (barge ol dilleK'iit porlfohos This 
SNsfem eonJjuued imlil the 2111i J.iiiiiaiy 1022, 
when an lOveeutive (_'ounei] vias inaugurated 
\erv leeenlJv (■(‘itam luodilieat ions have been 
intiodiieed in the constitution. 

1’hc Biitish Ilesideiit has bis headquarters at 
Simagai and SialUot and tliere is also a Political 
Agent, at (tiJgit. A Puitisli Otfieer is stationed 
at liCh to assist in the ‘^UI^('rv^^lon of the (Vnlial 
Asian 'I’ladc with India, wliieli passes through 
Kashmii 

In the Dogias (Hindus and Muslims) the 
Stat(‘ has sjdendid inateiial for the Army which 
consists of 8,(500 tio()p.>> Ii(‘.sides tlii.s, thousund,-, 
ol Dogias seivc in tlu' Indian Army. 

Finance — The linaneial posit.ion of the State 
is stioiig 'I’iie total K'VcniK' including Jagirs, 
Is about 2,70,00,000; the chief sources being 
lamt, foiests, cusl.oins and exci.se and seiieulture. 
Theio IS a leseivo and no debt. 

Production and Industry. -The jiojml.ition 
IS pie-emimmth agrieiiltnial and pastoral. 'J'he 
piineijial food eiojis are Jice, niauc and wheat 
Oilseed is also an important (aop Bailey, cotton, 
safli on, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and 
hops aie also giown Peais and ajiples, tlie 
lumcipal iiuits of tla- Valley aie e.xporte(l in 
large (juant ities The State loiests are extensive 
and valuable. I’he luincjpal species of timber 
tieesare deodai, l)lue pine and lir. The mo'-t 
valuable lon sts occur m Kishtwar, Kaniali 
and KamraJ Iliaqas A survey of the mmeial 
lesoiirces of the State is Ixung eondueted. The 
most notewoithv of tlie minerals expected to 
be found in tlie State are bauxite, coal, Fullei's 
earth, kaolme, slate, zinc, copper and talc. 
Gold is found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires 
in J^addar, aquamaimes in Skaidii and lead in 
Pri, 'I’lie silk lilatme in Srinagar is the largest 
ot its kind 111 the vvoild, klaniifaetuie of silt 
IS a very ancient industiv in Kasiiinir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who iulc*(l iiom 1421 to 1472 is said 
to have imported silk weavers from Khurasan 
and settled them licre. Woollen cloth, shawP 
carpets, papier mache and wood carving of 
the State are world famous. The State partici- 
jKited in the British Empire Exhibition of 192+ 
The Kashmir Court was styled ‘‘ The Gem of 
The Smallei Courts” and attracted manv 
visitois. An IndustiiaJ and Agiicnltuiid 
Exhibition i^ Indd in tli(‘ State annually, when 
the products of indigenous ai ts and craftsmanshii' 
lor which Kashmii is famous are displayed 
His Highness* Government are maintaining u 
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ViHitors’ liunntii at Srjiia"ar for tlio convcniriipo 
of visitors, who are attracted by the scenery 
and charm of tlie beauty-spots of Kashmir. 

Communicationt. — Great efforts have been 
made and aie bciim made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
1’hc Jhcliim Valley road (19fi miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valiev with the Punjab 
and the Koith-AVestein Krontier Piovince is 
eonsidcied to be out' ot the iliiest nioloiable 
Tnountain loads in the world. 

'I’he IVmihal ('art Itoad, 2()r» mile'- lonu, loins 
Kashinii am! h 111*' Noith Western JlallwavsN stein 
jit Jatninii-'raw.u ainl i.i also a line inotorable 
load. 

Hoads for jiaek animals lead fiom S)liiau:ai, 
the suininei capital of Kashrmi, to the frontiei 
distncts of Giivit and Ladakh Inteinal 
villa>^e coimnumeations have also been iinieh 
impioved 

'J’lu; Jammii-Siichetf'arh Tlailway, a section 
of the AVaxiialiad-Sialkot branch line, of tlie 
Noith W'esti'in Itailway system, i-- the oiil> 
Rail wav in the State 'I’lie mountainous natuie 
of tlie ccmnliy has so fai luevi'iited the extension 
of till' line into the heai t of the State. 

Public Works. — In 1001 a flood spill ehannel 
above Srinaiiai was eonstiuctc'd to minimise 
the eonstant danfiei of floods in (he Hiver 
.Ilielum A mimbei ot canals have been eon- 
stiueted at cousidc rabk* expeiiae both in Jammu 
and Kashmii. The State lias been recently 
connected with the telephone system of Jiiitish 
India An aerodrome has been const meted 
live, miles fioin Srinagar, and it is hopeil tliat 
an icrial service hetweeii Lalioio and Dellii and 
Kashmir will be cstahhslied soon Good 
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piopress has been made with ii illation, hut the 
most Important scheme of icccnt yeais has been 
the Installation of a large Electric Power Station 
on the Jhclum River and Mahora which was 
completed in 1907. The bridge over the 
Chenab at A knur which was completed in 1935 
at a cost of Its. 4 lakhs, has the longest unsup- 
ported span in India. 

Education. — Aceoidlng to the last census 
of the State, theic wei(‘ 1,23,800 piwsons able 
to ii‘ad and viite of whom 9,000 only Mere 
female". In other wokIn, four jmu cent, of all 
persons aued ot moic could lead .'ind Muilo. 
Among males 00 in eviuy 1,000 prisons could 
re.id and wide 'I’he number of ('diic.itional 
instiliitioiis including (m'o Aits Colleges is 1 ,392. 
Th(* number of scliol.irs in I93r)-3G was 89,374. 
Nearly 2S pel mit bo\s and G per cent, gills 
of the sf liool-going age weie at school In 
Miini(lp.il aieas education foi Itojs lias been 
made eompiiisory since 1920. 

Reforms One of the imporfant reforms 
eoiiii(‘ele<l with the present JMaiiaraja’s leigii 
has been file estahlishiru nt of an independent 
High Couit of .hulie.itiiie modelled on Jhitish 
High Courts hnpoilant legislati\e measiiies 
passe'd by His Highm'ss’ Goviu iiment in lercnt 
years ineliidc the laising of the ago of marriage 
to J 1 for girls and Is for boys, and the Agiicul- 
tiiiists' Jti‘h('f Kegulation meant to cope Mdth 
the pioblein of luial indebtedness. 

As s ‘411 of constitutional jirogress of the State 
may be mentioned the lieedom giantcd to the 
press and the iidiod uction of the State Assembly, 
Gver 31) ncM'spapeis aie in existence in the 
State, and the A'sembly which has a non- 
official majority has alieady held seven sessions 
during tliioc ycais and a half of its 
existence. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narcndra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
eame into existence, with tlie earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Prinees themselves 
as one of the results of the Jleport on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montague, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India, in 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members cornjiosing the Uham her 
consisting mainly of the Prinees and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considiwed desiiahle by tlie 
Vieerov Certain smaller (ffiiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
nieinber to rejuesent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is a recommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitticd to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. 

, The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
Duke oi ('lonnaiigbt on .sih 3«’cbni- 
.vrv 1921. It meets leguUrly onex? a year and 
tne agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 


and proposed by the Cliancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 'J’hc Chamlicr selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chaneellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing C(immittce of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before, the annual 
meetings the suTijccts to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
192's tlie Piinecs passed a icsolutioii by wliK h 
all meetings M'crc ordmarilv made open to the 
puhhe. The Cliarnber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to he 
legulatod acciording to the number of seats 
available. 

The most impoitant que-tion Mdiifh the 
Cliambei li.is e\(‘i discussed is Federation. 
Thissub)eet eam*' b' foie it on vaiioiis occasions 
a ltd tie Jhmci s’ j epiesentativt s .it tlie lust 
lioiind 'Tal)le ('onfen m e. in connection willi the 
latest Coii'^ titiitioii.ll Itcloims sdieme, made a 
pronouiK-eiiicnt in la\oui ot Fcdciatiou which 
led to the meorpoiation in the new Itcforma 
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The Chafnher of Princes, 


Legislation of provisions for its establishment. 
The consideration of this great issue, though 
sometimes taking place in open debate, has for 
the most part been conducted at meetings of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber, which 
always meets in private, at Informal mt'ctings 
of the Princes with or without their Ministers 
and in an important Committee of Ministeis. 
This latter body has been representative of all 
the States, inclining those whose llulers have 
never exercised thij piivilege of sitting in the 
Chamber. 

Federation caused sharp divisions of opinion 
among the Princes. Meanwhih*, as the constitu- 
tion of the Chamber provided for e,ach Statx*,- 
Meraber exercising one vote on any question 
coming before the Chamber, power in the Cham- 
ber gradually fell into the liands of a majority 
Tepresenting the smaller States, b(‘eause these 
States were naturally the leadiest to exeieise 
(hell mcmbeiship piivili'gcs. Tins develop- 
ment caused seiious dissatisfaction among 
the Greater Stnti'S and out ol that sprang a 
movement for the re-oiganization of the 
Chamber. 

The differences between the Greater States 
and the Lessei States were much shaiixaied by 
the different viewpoints which they occupied 
in regard to Fedeiation. His Highness of 
l^atiaia early in 1930 lesigned the Chancellorship 
on this account. Therealter His Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from one Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Billing Piincc with 
a salute as big as 17 guns was then left an active 
participant in the Chamber’s affairs. His 
Highness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Hholpur, 
who automatically proceeded to the appointment | 
from that of pio-Chancellor. There was no 
meeting of the Chambei in 1930. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the Princes, 
convened a meeting commencing on ^iind 
February, a937. 

This meeting was preeeedi'd by intensive 
deliberations in the Informal Confei cnees of 
Princes. Their Ilighncsscsat discussions w'hicb 
they held in Bombay in October 1930 appointed 
a Constitutional Committee, iindcrthe Chairman- 
ship of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala! 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1935 from the 
point of view of the Sta tes ’ entry 1 nto Federu tion . 
This Committee produced Its report in the first 


week of February, 1937, and in the course of it 
said that upon caretul consideration of the Act 
they had “ come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met” and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 
made by themselves would, if adopted, com- 
pletely fulfil them. These recommendations, 
the Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed. They eompiised, therefore, 
loui piojiosed changes in the States’ Draft 
Instillment of Accession. 

This report was taken into consideration 
by the geneial body of Princes in their Informal 
(’onfeiencc. Attlu^-ame time as His Highness 
tile (Jhancelloi luought it betoie that body, he 
also laid beloic it an Opinion ujion the same 
.^ii])j«‘ct by Counsel whom the Standing Coni- 
mitt(‘e of the Chamber had leceiitly engaged 
from London This Oiunion was a lengthy 
document and in (‘fleet amounted to a warning 
to the Piinces against the iisks in which entry 
info F(‘d(‘iation would involvii them. Its 
leceipt led to its iiigent examination by other 
exjH'it advis('is to the g(‘ni‘ral body of Piinccs. 
Then ciitKusms of it weie desti ue-tive. A 
fiiither Opinion in favour of Federation was at 
the same time indepimdently given to the 
Piinees, at tlie request ot His Highness of 
Patiala, by the Bight Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. 

The upsliot of all this was that under the 
1 h'adership of the Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal (Conference adopted the repoit of the 
Constitutional Committ-ee 111 favour of the (‘iitiy 
into Federation on the basis of the Government 
of India Act 1935 and subject to the satislaetoi y 
conclusion of negotiations with the Ciown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committee’s 
newly made recommendations. This decision 
was endoised in a foi nml meeting of the Chamb(‘i 
of Princes on 24th February by the ic-eleetiori 
of His Jlighiiess of Patiala to the Chancelloi- 
ship by an overwhelming majoiity, and by tlie 
election of a pro- Chancellor and Standing Com- 
mittee in sympathy with the same decision. 

This brought the Princes of the Chamber 
into hue wuth the recommendations already 
made by the Committee States Ministeis and 
left final negotiations on the Accession issue 
to be comiileted in London during the summer 
of 1937. 
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Payments from Indian States. 

Many of the States make payment**, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to His Majesty. These payments are freqiientiy due to exchange of territory or settlement 
of claims between the Governments, but are chiclly in lieu of former obligations to supply or main- 
tain tioops. The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summarised 
ill the following tal-ie. The relations of the States to one aiuither iii lespect of tributes are com- 
l)lic.ited, and it would ser\e no useful piiijKise to enter upon the questum. It may, however, be 
mentioned that a large number of the States in the Western India and Gujarat States Agencies pay 
tribute of some kind to Baioda, and that Gwalior claims tiifuite from some of the smaller States of 
Central India States making payments directly to Ills Majt'sty. 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 



Rs. 

Bengal. 

Rs. 

Tiibuto from Jaipur 

4,00,000 

Tribiii^'from Cooch^Behar 

07,701 

,, ,, Kotah 

4,34 720, 

United ProiHnees. 



fof this sum 

Tiibute fiom Benaies 

2,19,000 

Tiibute from Udaipur (Eastern 

Rs. 2,00,000 
ha? been 
suspended.) 

Punjab. 

Tiibute from Mandi 

1,00 000 

States Agency) . . 

Tiibute fiom Jodh]mr 

1,200 

2,13,000 

(01 this a 
sum ot 

„ „ Otliei States 

Madras. 

Tiibute fiom Tiavaiicoie 

13,307 

7,90,430 


Rs 1,15,000 
lias lieeu 

„ „ Mysore 

24,50,000 

,, Biindi 

suspended) 

3,20,000 

„ „ Cocliin 

Western India Scutes. 

2,00,000 

„ ,, Udaipur (Mewar) . . 

2,06,000 

Those paying tiibute to the 



(includes 
conti ibution 
to local 

Goveiiiment ol India 

include — 

Bha\’nagar 

1,28,060 

,, ,, Other Baiputana 

COIJIS.) 

Ciitch 

82,258 

Stiti's 

Conti ibution bv Jaoia in lieu 
of maintenance of troops 

1,11,57.5 

Dhiangadhia 

Goiidal 

40,671 

49,090 

Hah Rs. . . 

Assam. 

1.61,810 

Jiiiiagadh . • 

Nawanagar 

28,394 

50,312 

Tribute fiom Manipur 

5,000 

rorbandar . . 

21,202 

,, ,, Rambrai . . 

300 

Rajkot 

18,991 


It A\as aTinoiiiiced at the Coronation Dm bar of 1911 that tbeje would in futme be i «> 
Nazaraiia payments on successions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial poftfM'SsioiiH in the Indian Peninsula. 

The PortURuoFO possessions in India, all of 
wliich are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, coiusist of the i'rovince of Goa on 
the Araliian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island 
of Din, with two places called Gog la and Siinbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawai 
Peninsula. All these three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lbs to the noTth ol it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and "North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of tiie Western 
Ghats, which setiaiates it from the Jlritish dis- 
tricts of Helgaum and Noith Kanara. Tlie 
extreme length from nortli to soiitli is (52 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,201 
sejuare miles and consists ot the Velhaa Conquis- 
tan, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 151 0, and the 
n'dghbouring municipaiitii'S of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormiigao acquired in 1548 *, and ol the 
Nevis Conquislas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim,Ponda, 
Quepjm, Canacona, Safari and Sangucm ac- 
quiiel in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small Island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forma administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical ifeatiire being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off w(‘atwaid and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolat<*d I 
peaks, ot which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is Intersected l)y numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which arc all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed l)y the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way bclM’een these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capai^le ol 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to Mjiv, hut Aguada is virtuallv closed 
during tlie south-west monsoon, owing to the 
liigh winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all limes and is therefore the haihour 
of coinmerciiil importance. It is tli<5 terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,052 at 
the census of 1021. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


tion showed an increase ot 9 per cent, since the 
census ten years prc\iously. In the Vclhas 
Conquistas the, majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous tlian Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands, 'J’lio Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to l/e 
Brahmans, Chardris and low caste's, which 
do not iute'rmarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the peojile, with the exception of 
liiiropeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture' of Portiigiie'se' words. The 
olhciul language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in tiie capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Ne'arly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholicrcligion 
and are spiritually siilqcct to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of tlie East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces ot Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with mlHsions 
in fore'gn countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese Cast Africa). Tlu' (Jhristians of Daman 
and Dm are sultjoct under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 ])etween Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arc in charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahoraedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in rellgioiis matters and have their own placos 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods In public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over ouc-thlrd of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil vanes eonslderubly according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Vclhas Conquistas are as a rule hotter and more 
Intensively cultivated than the Novas Concpiis- 
tas. In l)Oth these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, ot which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs ot the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the produots 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fniits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con* 
quistas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Oonquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas They cover an area of 116 squaie 
miles and arc under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are bein^ worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Bi-rsiaii Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguet>e 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is mot from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to bo found 
all over the world. Eew manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imjiorted. Exjxirts 
chiefiy consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Ilailway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the hulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is wdiat it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an ofhee 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The lust war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and t.icse were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
toxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the “Governor of I’axes.” 
Only in 1927 the country exjierienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There is an esti- 
raat^ surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the Indus- 
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tr^al progress of tlie country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high Incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than tliat of British India, the 
average coming to about Bs. 8-8 -per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all Incomes ilcnved in the shape of Interest 
on loans. This tax is a ]>owerfi]l contributory 
cause to the flight of cajiital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs. 60 000 The eouniry being 
eeonondeallv backward, the taxes give verv 
little indieatiOM of its iirodiietive capacity or of its 
annual v'calth. The n.atlonal W(*altli is a matter 
of pure conjecture lor lack of statistics. 

The tan IF schedule is h.ased on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, jnoteefive and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tarilf 
ranges from 10 to 20 jier cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases arc specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to traile, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods eomliig 
from IJshon and the Portuguese Colonics. 
Very reecmtly the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fniits 
which arc entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present cajutal of Portuguese 
India, compr(‘h(‘nds Panjim and Bihandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from tlie nc'W 
city. Panjiin occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading uji to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was seh'cted as the residence 
ot the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the cnpital 
of Portuguese India. 'I’he appeal anco of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the* w'ater 
IS very picturesque and this impression is not 
belled bv a closer inspection of its nc'iit and 
spacioiiB roads, bordered by decent, 1 ,k1v houses. 
The most imposing public structuri's are the 
barracks, an iiuinense quadrangular hiiilding 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vemineiit Press Other noticeabh* buildings are 
the Catheilral and various churches, tlie viee- 
regal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower pait ol tlie town is adorned 
w'lth a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured lor the Portuguese by 
Alfonso do Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que piomptly fortified tlie place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant flgliting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Vellias 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Coa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days prcsenU‘d a 
Bccjne of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial inujzniflcence wliich has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. PortuRal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself auainst Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Alliuquorque tried 
to consolidate 1‘ortiipiiesc rule in India by his 
policy of attraetiriR tlic conquered Indians and 
RrantiriR them civil and rcliRious liberties, llis 
contemporaries, liowever, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every othi'r European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the rums of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and tlie Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years' subjection to Spain 
in the 17tli century completed tlio ruin of the 
I’ortugucse Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried i 
to stave oh its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out liis orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the lOtli century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in Lisbon 
Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 ineii arnvi'd from Portugal at the cii- 
tical inoment. Q’hc invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas wcie added to 
the l*ort.ugiiese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In British territory thn'aiened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 18.‘>2 the Kanes of Satan, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal the 

trouble and having done so disl»anded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in iSi).") and the Kanes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of anotlier sixieial expedition 
from Lisbon. Tlie Kanes again bioke out in 
1901 and again in 1912 tioops being again 
importi'd to deal with tlie last outbreak, which 
was Old V reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
“njoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 
tugal many of the sons of Goa occupying high 


and responsible positions in Portugal. Thui 
Elvlno de Britto who was Minister of Publie 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Better- 
court Kodrigiics, Minister for Foreign Atfaiia 
111 (fcneral (Jarmonas dictatorial Governmenu. 
Natives ot Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, tie 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dp, 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Oouit 
.and Mr. Aliierto Xavier, Si'cretary- General of the 
Ministry of Ei nance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 32C0, 
dated 27tli July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding tb(‘ administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
ot the colony, was modified by rule's Nos. lOO.'i 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and loth October, A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1920 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-Ccneral, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Dill. Tlie last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintend on cy of tlie Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working : Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretai iata, one of tliem being the 
Dejiartment of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second tliat of Survey and the third tliat of 
the Fiscal of the V7. 1. P. Kail way. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council (Connelho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ea;-o//tcio Presideut, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finauees, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing VeUms Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas .and one the District® 
of Daman and Dm) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to re]iresent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
owners and Farmers of the District ; and one 
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im^mber advocates elected by the Legislative Courts of Justice at Fanjim, Margao, Mapuvn, 
Uouncil among the legally qualified. Bidiolim, Quepem e Damao; and Municipal 

There is one High Court in the State of India Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
with live Judges and one Attorney-General ; and Fonda, Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 

PORT OF MORMUGAO. 

Mormugao is situated towards the south of such assistance. 

Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank Mormugao Haihour is the terminal station 
of Zuary Itiver in Lat. 15“ 25’N. and Long, of the West of India Fortugiieae Railway which 
73® 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay is controllpd by the Madras and Southern 
and miles south of Fanjim, the Capital of Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
Portuguese India The Port of Mormugao is at Madras. 

the natural outlet co the sea for the whole area With a view to promoting the economical, 
served by the M. <fe S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), commercial and industrial development of 
and otfers tlie sliortest route both passenger Mormugao, a s})ecial Department under the 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
to Mormugao is about liio same as from Aden 'I'lust” with its head oflice at Vasco da Gama, 
to Boml)ay. The Fort is provided witli light- 2 miles fioin Mormugrio Harbour, has been 
houses, buovs and all neecssary marks and it created and tlie Local Government h«ave intro- 
is easily accessible all the year round an<l at duced various regulations granting every 
any hour of the day or night even without the facility to those intending to raise Iniildings 
assistance of a J’ilot. I’llot.agc is not compiil- for residential and industrial purposes in the 
pory, but when usual ])ilot flag is hoisted, a whole; aiea, coini)rising about 300 acres, near 
qualitied officer will board the vessel and render the Haibour. 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the on- territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
trance to the (3ulf of C’ambay, about 100 miles are rice, wheat, the inf(;rior cereals of Gujarat 
north of Bomi)ay. It is compowd of two por- and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
tions, nam(‘ly, Daman proper, Iving on the minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
coast, and the detached jiaigana ot Nagar Avcli. Avch, and about iwo-thiids of them consist of 
separated from it by a narrow striji of Biitish teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
territory and bisected by tin; B. Ji. ifc G. 1. Jtjul- extent of land covered by each kind of 
Way. Daman proper conlains an area of 22 timber has not been determined. Before the 
square mil('S and 20 villages and has a poi»u- decline of Portuguese power m the East, Daman 
lation (1921) of 17,506 of whom 1,480 are Chris- carried on an extensive commerce especially 
tians. The number of houses is according to the with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area it was noted for its dyeing and weaving, 
of 00 square miles and a population (1921) 

of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. The territory forms for administrative pur- 
The number of houses is 6,009. The town of poscs a single distiict and has a Municipal 
Daman was sacked by tlie Fortugiieae in 1531 Chamber and Corpoiation. It is ruled bv a 
rclunlt by the natives and retaken liy the I'ortu- Govcrnoi invested with both civil and militurv 
gueae in 1558 when they made it one of their functions, suboid mate to the Governor-Geiieial 
permanent establishnieiits in India. They of Goa. The judicial department is admmis- 
converted the mosque into a eliureh and have tered by a judgi;, with an establishment com- 
Bince built eight other places of woi^ship. The posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
native Christians adopt the European cos- and two clerks. In Nagar A veil the greater 

tiirae, some of the women dressing themselves part oi the soil is the property of the Govcni- 

after the jiresent European fashion, and others ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
Jollowing llic old stylo ot petticoat and mantle tenures direct. A tax is levied on all 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. lands, whether alienated or the property 

The soil of the settlement is moist and for- of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the are land-tax, forests, excise and customs 
ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the I duties. 

DIU. 

Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- , of It. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremitv oi tiie Kathiawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 

"liich it is separated by a narrow channel ' arms. Dm became ojnilent and famous for 

tiirough a considerable svvanip. Jtis eomT»osed , its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
ot tliree portions, namely, Diu jiroin^r (island), I insignifleanee. "J’he extieme length ot the island 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula separated is about seven miles and ii,s breadth Ironi 

t’v the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, ! noith to south, two miles. The area is 2(i 

d)out 5 miles west ot the island. It, has a small ' square mih s Tlie population ot the town ot 
hat excellent, harbour, where vessels can safely | Dm, from which the island takes its name, 
Ti'le at anchor in two fathoms of water and j is said to have been 50,000 in the dajs oi its 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- ■ commercial prospeiity. The total population 
tiou offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- ! of the island, according to the census 

Bian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an i of 1921, Is 13,844. of whom 228 weie 

early period with a desire to obtain possession * Christians. 
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Tlio French posseSHlons In India comprise five 
SeUlnncnts, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 20;i scpiarc miles, and 
had a total i)opulation on the 26th Feb. 1931 
of 286,410. The first J^rench expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open np commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by piivate merchants at lloneii, but 
it tailed, as also did seveial similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 (Jaidinal Itichelieu 
ioiinded the first Campugnie d’Orii'iit, but its 
efforts fiU't willi no snecess. (folbeit reconsti- 
tuted the (-'ompany on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exmnpl Kill from taxtsand a monopoly 
of the 1 ndiaii trade for titty yeais. Alter having 
twice attempted, witliont success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Folbeit’s Company again 
took np the idea of diieet trade with India 
and If 8 President, Caron, lounded in ir>68 tlie 
Cornptoir, or ageney. at Surat. Ihit on find- 
ing that city nnsuited lor a head c^t ablishinent 
lie S(*ized tlie harbour of I’rinconiulee in Cc^ylon 
from the l)uf>eh. Tlu* Dutch, how'ever, speedi- 
ly retook Tiincomah'i'; and Caion, pa'^sing 
over to the (ioroinandid coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thoims a Vortuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had tor twelve years been in the pos- 
session ot Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to rcstoie it t o tlie Dutch in 1674. 

Tlie min of the (kinipanv seemed impending 
when one ol its agents, flu* celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly lestored it. Jlallying 
under liini a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of tlie wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomak'o and St. Thome, he took np his 
abode at J’oiidicherry, tlieii a sin.all village, 
wliicli ho purchased m 1683 from the Kaja of 
Gingec. He built foitifleations, and a tiade 
began to spiing up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wTcsted it 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was les- 
tored to the Vrencli by the Peace of Jtyswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and lias ever since leinaiiied, the mostiinporf- 
ant ol the French Settleinciifs m Jndiu. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Likri Calcutta, its site was pui- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Chariiock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Eyswick in 1097, Martin was ajfpolntcd 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, in Low'cr Bengal, liad been 
acquired by the French Compaiiv in 1688, by 
grant from the Di'lhi Emperor; Mahi5. on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coroinandcl Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two yeais later. 

Administration. 

The military command and admiiiistration-in- 
ehief ot the Ficuch possessions m India arc vested 
in a Governor, whose ref.idenco is at Pondi- 
cherry. The office is of present held by 


Monsieur Solomiae (Ldoz). He is assi.sted 
by a Chief J iisticc and by several “ Chefs de 
Service ** in the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
gciM*ral were e.:.tal)li8hcd, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
French tei i itories. Seventeen Munieipalities, or 
CoinintiTial Boards, wiwe erected in 1 907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Anancoiipain, Modeliarpeth 
Oiilgaret, Villenoui, Tironhouvane, Baliour and 
Ncttapacum, for tiie establishment of Pondi- 
cherry ; Karikal, Neravy, Nedouneadou, Tiru- 
nalar, (iraiide AldA', (Vitchcrv, for the ( stahlish- 
inent of Karikal. and also Chandernagore, Mah6 
and Yanaon. On muuicipal boards natives are 
entitled to a propiortion of tlie seats. Civil 
and cnininal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal com])ose the judicial 
inaehinerv. 'I'he army and establishments 
connected With the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicheriy, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together witli other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large iiroportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent GoveniTncnt, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
IS effected by rigid economy, and thd 
jirestige of the J''rench Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. I'ondicherry is also 
the scene of coasideiahle rdigious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archhishop, with a body ot priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangcres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the .Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission Ik s outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians arc British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tendei within French territories. A lino of rail- 
way ruimmg lua Villenoiir, from Pondicherry to 
Villupurain on the South Indian Jlailway, main- 
tains coiniiiuiiicatioii wiGi Madras and the rest 
ot British India, and Kanka is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and pre.^eiit^, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented In Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Leinoignie. 'J’hc 
Deputy is Moiis Pienc Dupiiy. There were in 
1932 59 primary schools and 3 colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1934) Its. 3,284,873. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi Theie are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 ‘jute mill. The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for grouudnutH, and one ice factory 
The chief exports from Pondicherry arc oil seeds 
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At tho ports of Pondjchorry and Ivarikal. visited bv Frencli steamers, Sailing monthly 
In 1934 the imports amounted to frs. 104,282,000 between Colombo and Calcutta in counecwon 
and the exports to frs. 119,331,000. At those with the Messageries Mantimcs. The figures 
two poit8iul934. 11,290 vessels entered and contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
cleared ; tonnage 144, 130 T. Pondicherry is able and aie oonected up to December 1934. 

PONDICHERRY. 

Poiidichcrrj Is the chief ol the French Settle- South Arcot is empowered to df^al with 
nients in India and its capital is the head- ordinary conespondence with the Fiench 
quartiTS of their Governor. It is situated on authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
tho Coiornandel Coast, ]0r> mih‘s from Madias in this capacity is styled tin* Special Agent, 
tiy road and 122 by the Villuiiurani-Pondi- At Poudicluury itsidt is a Pritish Consular 
eberry branch oi tlie South Indian llailvvaV- | Agent accredited I 0 the French Government, 
Ihe aiea of tlie Settlement is II 5 sqiiaie miles , who is usually an olficer ot the Indian Army, 
and its population in the 2Gth Feb. 1931 was ' Tim town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
183,565. it consists ot the eight communes of .divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
Pondicherry. 'I’he Settlement was loiiiided in 1 Idanche and the Ville noire. Tho Ville 
1G74 under Francois Martin. In 1G93, 1 blanche lias a Fiiroi>eaii appeal ance, the streets 
It was captured by the Diitcli but I being laid at light angles to one another with 
was restored in 1G99. It was besieged tour . trees along their margins rmnmding the visi- 
times by tlic Fiiglish. 'J’he first siege , tor of coiitim iital bonb'vaids, and tho houses 
uiuhT Admiral IJoscawon in 1748 was uusiic- being constuict(*d witJi court^aids and emhel- 
lesstnl. Tlie second, iind 01 Coote in 1701, lished with gieen Venetians. All the cross 
ri'Siilted in tlm cajiture ol tiic place, winch was rftroets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
rest,orcd in 1705. It was again besieg<‘d and promenade facing the sea is again dilferent 
captured in 1778 by Sir Ueel or Munro, and tho fiom anything of its kind m liritish India, 
loitifleations w'ere dcmolish(d m 1779. The In the middle is a scrow’-pilo pier, which serves, 
place w’as again restorcid 111 1785 under ihe when slujis touch at the port, as a iiomt for 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured tho landing of caigo, and on holidays as a 
a fourth tune by Colonel Biaithwaitc in 1793, general piomenado lor the pojmlation. There 
and finally restored in 181 G. is no real harliour at Pondicherry; ships lie 

at a distance of about a mile from the sliore, 

Tim Settlement comprise'-’ a number of ami c nnummoatioii with them is coiuiuctiai 
isolated pieces ot teiiitoiy which aio cut oil by the nsu.il lAiuM/Ia boats ol this coast. Facing 
Irom the mam jiart and suiroundiHl by the the shore* end oi the jiier is a statue of tlie great 
British District ot South Arcot, except where Duplcix, to whom tho place and the French 
they border on tho Fca. Tho Collector of name owed so much. 

CIIANDERNAGORE. 

Cliandcrnagore IS situated on the bank of tho j disappeared, and .at present It is little inoie 
Ilooghly, a siiort distance below (Umisura. than a quiet subiiiban town with little extcinal 
Population (in the 2Gtli Feb. 1931) 27,262. trade. The lail way station on the East Indian 
'I’lie tow'll was iieriuanently occupied by the llailw'ay is just outside Fiencii territory 22 
Freuth in 1G88, though previously it liad been milea Irom CaJeiitta (Howrah). I'he chid 
tcmpoianly occupied by them at a date given as .idmiiiistralivc ottieer is tho Administrator 
IG72 or 1G76. It did not, however, rise to any who is *.iibordmato to the Governor ot tho 
importaiux} till tho time ot Dupleix, It chang'*d Fieiich Possessions. The chiet public insti- 
ll inds iietwecn Biilish and French various tntion is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
tunes during tiio Napoleonic wars and was St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
finally rostoied to tlic I'Ycncli in 1816. under ttie direct ooutroJ of the Frencli 

The former grandeur of Ctiandcruagore has Govermnent. 

KARIKAL. 

Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between ! universal Biiffrage but In the municipality 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Itay 1 Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 

of Bengal. 'Phe settlement is divided into 1 Eurofican.s or their dosccridants. 'J’he country Is 

SIX communes, containing 110 villages in i very icrtite, being irrigated by seven branches of 

all, and covering an urea of 53 square miles. ' tlie* Cauvery, besides nuiny binaller channels. 

It IS governed by an Adininihtiator suboidinate ! Ihe Ccapital of the settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- ' the 1101 tli bank ot the river Arasalar, about 
lation bas 111 recent years rapidly decreased In | Ij miles irom its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
1883 it was 93,035; in 1891, 75,520 ; in I90i, ' in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
54,003 ; m 1923, 57,023 in 1924, 56,922; ' tho Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 

and in 1981, 57,914; but the density wrirdi France, and very little with other French 

is still very higii, being 1,068 persons colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
per square mile. Kumbakonam !« the only stead, provided with a light-liouse 142 feet 
taluk in 'Jan)()re l)l^tllct wluth has a highei high, tlie light in which ha.-, a range ot from 
density. Each of the six communes — ^iiainoly, 8 to 10 mile.*». In 1899 Karikal w'as connected 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Neduugadu, Got- 1 with Pcraleui on the 'I’anjoie District Board 
Kery, Neravy and Timoular — possesses a mayor 1 llailwav. Karikal finally came into French 
n.nd council. The members are all elected by > possession on the settlement after 181 D« 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a lonjr view of politics in 
tile wide souse ot the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, wiiich has loomed 
so large in the (iiscnssioii of Indian questions, 
has always borne a twf> fold character — the local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian (jovornmont, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But tlie tendency ot later times was for 
tlie intciiiational aspect to recede ami for the 
local aspect to glow in importance, until 
It might he said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominated, Hit did not ahsoih the situation. 

The Local Problem.— 'I'he local problem, 
in its bioadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the contliics 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
^he highest niouiitains in the world. The thin 
valleys in these iinineiisc ranges arc pooily popu- 
lated by liardy, brave, inilitaiit inountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difflcult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it ism excess of tlie supporting 
pow'er of the country. Like inountaineers in all 
parts of the world, these brave and feailess men 
have souglit to eke out tlieir exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
And a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of tlie H ighlaud.s of Scotland until 
after tlie rohellion of 1745 tlie English Uovern- 
ineut of the day souglit a permanent rcnic'dy 
by opening loi tlie wailiKe Biglilaiiders a military 
career in the famous Uiglilaiul regiments, and 
in leiideiiiig military ojieratioiis easier by the 
construction ot Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disapfiearcd so long from 
English politics tliat its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Alunro, 
**The New Boad,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches tliose wlio are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tiied. In Ikiluchistaii, the genius of Sir 
Eohert Sandemaii devised tlie metliod of enter- 
ing into military occupation of tlie principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At tile same time close engagements w'ere entered 
Into witli tlie iiiinciiial chieis, tlirougli whom 
the trihesmeii were kept in order. That policy 
w'as so Hucc(‘sslnl tliat w'liilst the administration 
w'as exjiensive tlie Balucliistan frontier did not 
seriously embari.iss tlie (ioveniment of India 
from the time wlieu Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not tliat the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occ.ision.il tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Fuss was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as tins section of the frontier is 
coiicenied it may be said tliat no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save tlie need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan.— Far otherwise has 
It until lately been with the section ot tlie fron- 
tier wliieli Stretches from B.iliiciiistan to tlie con- 
llne.s ol Kashmir. That was, tor thi’ee quarters 
ot a century, tlie scene of almost ceaseless 
military ojierations. which constituted a 
devast.iting drain on the liidi.in exchequer. For 
years one fcought foi a definite policy guiding the 
aotioiiK ot the tioveinmeiit of India. One expla- 
n.itioTi ol tlieir ineoiisisti'ncies was found in the 
existence of two soliools ot thought. Once the 
Iroutier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed tor the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to tlie con- 
fines of Afghanistiin, or at any rate, lor military 
piKsts, linked with good coniniunieations, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not onlv from the military 
standiioint, were fearful oi two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan weie a strong, 
homogeneous State, tliat would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdiirrahaman Khan, tlie Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in tlie southern coniines of his kingdom. 
Ihider his successor, Habibullali Kban, whose 
policy was generally wise and succisstiil, it ran 
still less flriiily. Tlie Amir w-as unable to control 
the oH?aiusation of tlie tribal gatlierings which 
involved us in the Zakka Kbel and Alolimand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist. Lord Alorley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal eliectively with a 
rising against ids ow n Governor in Ivliost. The 
Afghan forces incited aw'uy under transport 
dilliculties when they w'cre niovi*d against 
the rebellious Kbostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Lino because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal wdth 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our dirtleiilt hue of eomiiiiiiiii:.iti()iis. Tin* 
Kabul thncinmeiit now lia\e greatoi eontiol 
over their tribes iieai the fiontier than foimeilv 
but the old argument still applies Tlieie 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even B the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
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expausion of Kussia in Central Asia. The easiest Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders Governments. The area so separated was 
have swept from Persia and Centrai Asia to constituted into a separate administrative 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to inentotJudia.exeicisedtiiroughaChiefCommis- 
control. It not to occupy them, in the interests sioner. Then Lord Curzoii withdrew the udvan- 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therelore ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward troops in bases better linked with the main 
Sciiool, which would have occupied, or dominat- military centres of India by roads and railways, 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, The advanced posts, and especially important 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Close Border 8chooI,which would have us remain Khyber, u'ere entrusted to the defence of local 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth, selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
The extreme advocates of this school would from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. It u'as supplemented by a fine development 

policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
The Two Policies* — The result of this conflict Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises. Canal {q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
satisfactory. Wc pushed forward jiosts here and 
tliere, which irritated tlie Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized indeiM*udence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adc'quate means of communication. 

We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line whlcii demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an Irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in wiueh 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left ontiiely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Balucliistan and “ Sandcnianise ” the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon tlie essential diflferenccs between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct ciigageracnts with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is 110 such tribal organisation in the Iiidei>cndcnt 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
ior the colleclivo expression of the trilial will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most dismocratic character, where the voice 
of tlie young men ol tlie tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, as tlie voice of tlie wiser greybeaid. 

'I'he bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 181)7, ivlieii following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which invohed 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gonial to the borders of Nepal. A force over standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to the fanatical elements amongst his owm people 
deal with it. Even this large force, ow'ing to until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
the immense difficulties of tians porta tion, was with the British troop«i At the outset of the 
unable elfectively to deal with the situation. Great War he warned the Government that he 
thougli peace was made. The cmeigency thus might often have to do things which seemed un- 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt w ith it in master- position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
ful fasliion. In the first place, ho separated war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the frontier zone from the Government of the the side of Germany was extraordinarily diflacult 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
for its administration, and had organised for missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, atives were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force, stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
This w’as the revival of a scheme as old as the of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
Vioeroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed 


a means of Iivcliliood and w'ere Invested w'ith 
the magic charm of valuable property. Tlie 
irrigated part of the Frontier lias since lieen one 
ol the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’s Success.— Judged by every 
reasonable stamiard tlie Curzon policy was 
successliil. It did not give us compli'te peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as fop inst-nnee the Zakka Khel 
and Mohniand expeditions, and the W aziris, and 
ill particular the tnieub'iitlMaliSud Wazins, never 
ceased raiding. But in compaiison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy 1)111 ot offences, which awaited 
settlement wlien Government w'cre free from 
the? immense preoceupations of the w'ar. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by tlie Afghans in the hot 
w'eather of l‘J19. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullali Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although ho does not figure so 
prominently in frontier liistory as liis iron 
father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favoiiralile verdict of historv. 
None aiiticjp.'ited tliat any successor to Abdiil- 
rahaman Klian could liold in the least of a singlj 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
111 ) the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
tliis Habibullali did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were perniitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
KheJ and Mohniand ox'pcditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afgliamstan by European 
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his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in tlie Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning hud come arid strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Kasriillah Klian, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted agulnst the idea of NasruJlah, the arch- 
fanatic of tlie ruling House ot Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of bis 
brother. A military nioveiuent in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
llaliibullah, Ainanullah Khun, on the throne. 
Blit Amannllah Kiian soon lound it was a tliorny 
lied on wlucii he lav, jmd enroniaged by tlie 
disorders in India which followed tlie passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 2.'), 1 91 9, 
and iireaching a jcliad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot oi Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Alghan Aimy was 
easily beaten. ]>acca was seized, .lol.ilabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was notlnng to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save tlie knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 183K 
and 1878, that it is one tiling to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wdsely hold tlieir hand, 
and tlie Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on tlie 8th August 1919. 

But an uutoward oifect of this wanton warj 
was to set tlie J'ronticr from tlie Gomal to the 
Khyliei aldaze. Witii one or tw'o exceptions, 
the Tiilial Militia, left without the support of 
the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have been luvstened to their 
succour, could not stand tlie strain ol 
an appeal troiii their fellow' tribesmen, and eit.liei 
melted asvay or joined tlic rising. This lias olteii 
been described as the 1 allure of the Gurzon 
policy, which was based on tlie tribal militia 
lint theie IS another asjied to this question 
The Militia luinilieied only some .3.900 men. 
Tlie> w'eie distiilaited in a number ol isolated 
and semMsolated jiosis. Thi'ie W'as no pos.si- 
liility oi tlieii witbstandmg tlie onslaiiglit oi an 
Afghan in\.idijig loiee. Tliey weie nut intended 
toi sueli a jiuipo^'O. It they had, wlieii the 
invasion began, been supiioited by legular 
tioops tbi'ir lovalty miglit ha\e rein mud 
sound. But othea counsels ])i evaded It W'as 
at the outset deiided in liigli mildaiv qnaiteis 
tiiut in tlie faee of tlie Afghan inv.isjon it W'as 
inadvisable to send rogiilai troops tosujijioit the 
WazlM^tan militiu posts aslt was com bided that 
tlie Malisud and Wa/ir tubes of AVayiiistan 
W'oiild join the enemy. Ordeis were tbeiefoie 
issued that the posts should be ahaiidoned, the 
British oltieeis in them withdrawing with such 
men as reniiimed loyal. The oflloei coniinandiiig 
the Bi\nnii biigade immediately desjvitclied a 
movable eoliiinn lor the succoui and leassn- 
rariee of the militia gariisous in his urea but 
superior orders followed directing the retiiinol 
the column forthwith. Tlie miliiia wtio theii'- 
iipon ordered to withdiaw and their commence- 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 
^ueh stores as they could not carry, quite natu- 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tribes- 
men, who began to attack and loot the rctiiing 


convoys and to loot the aiiandoned posts. To 
expect the militia to remain firm in retreat 
In such circumstances was to refuse reasonaldo 
coil'' id elation ol the tacts oi the situation. 

Russia and the Frontier. — The Curzon 
policy was up to this inevitable collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with llussia. For nearly 
tliree-quartera ol a Cf'ntiiry a veiled w'urfare 
for pri'doininance in Asia was waged between 
Gmat Britain and liiis<%ia. There are few pages 
In British lori'ign jmjiey li'ss attractive to the 
student ol Jmjieriai aftaiis. Bussia was con- 
ironted in Central Asia v\ith precisely the same 
conditions as those which laced England in 
India when the course ot events converted the 
old East liulia Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into u governing body. The decaying 
khanates ol Centr.'il Asia w'erc impossible neigli- 
bonis. Confroiiti d with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who W'oiiid not let her 
alone, llussia had to advance. True, the advan- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying oil on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britiaii lor 
the Crimean War and for what the Bussians- 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
re.suJt was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterprise betw'cisn the hardiest spirits on botli 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press encii time the lliissians moved 
for\vard, which induci'd the coming, after the 
Russian occupation of IVlerv, of the generic 
term “ Mervousness.” This external force 
involved the Governmi'iit of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 18.38, with tlie 
tragic destruction ol the ri'tiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jcliilabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic dcfi'iice of Jelalabad and the 
firmness ol General Pollock in refusing to witli- 
druw the piiiutivc army until he h.ad set his 
mark on Kabul by tlie razing of the famous 
Bala H issar fortress. It involved us in tlfc second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem ol no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. ITiere was a gle.'im of liglit when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our peijilexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States wTre on the verge of w'ar over a squabble 
for the posst'ssion of Pi'iijdeli, and then men 
began to think a litlle more clearly. There 
began a senes of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
' how'ovcr finally settling it. The old controversy 
I broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
'Buriat monk, Borjieif, during Lord Curzon 's 
! viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
'■that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
'expedition to l-hasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. and Lord Hardingc, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been deslr- 
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ed by their predccesssors, whose efforts wcie 
rcn(Jer(‘d nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
ot the dominant forees in Pctrograd. It was not 
until lUissia was cliastencd on the battloflelds 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea jiow'cr in the decisive battle ot 'rsushima, 
that an atrnoajdicre was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. Tliis 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There w’ere 
many unsatisfactory features in tlic Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
ot Persians in the War. But again taking long j 
views, the Agreement fully justified itseli in a 
broad definition of the inten-st of the tw^o coiin- 
tiies, which put an end to the period of exeur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak ot the War 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness returneil, for the geograjihical and 
allied eiieumstaiiees which inllueneed the policy 
ol the Tsarist regime cxiTt iiieeHclv the same 
jiiebsure upon its siK ei'ssor, and the Sovief. have 
a troublesome motive which the 'J’sars had not: 
theii aim to pi oduee woi Id revolution is avowed 
and Britain and the Constitutionalism for wdiich 
she stands w’er<' for long adnuttc dly the greatest 
obstacles in their path .ind despite ti'e leiciit 
effeets ot Totalitaiianism tills is still fundu- 
nu'Titally th(' ease. 

German Influence. — As nature abhois 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher oivilisations, no sooner does one strong 
Inlluence recede than some other taki's its 
])lace. Loiif, before the signing ot the Anglo- 
IJussian Agreement the shadow of tlie German 
menace had begun to ajipear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by lailway which w'as so 
marked a feature ol Bussian exi>ausion in IVlftn- 
cburia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Jaiian. 'Fhc seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand ol Ciiristiaii lellowship to 
tlie Sultan of Turkey, AbduMlamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Burope 
for his direct comjilicity in the massacre of 
Arnu'nians, or rather one ot tlit massacies of 
Aimenians, iiiaiie Gi’riiian influence supreme 
fit Constantinople. Ills theatiical tour through 
P.ilestine, which was geiicially tieated in Buio])e 
as an exliiiution ol opera iionile, soon luiie trnit 
in the ac(|uisit]on by (himaii int»‘rests of the 
pnneipal i.ulwavs in Anatolia. I atei it tiiicti' 
fled inoie etteetjvelv in the Baghdad liailwav 
r<jncession, under wliich (fermaii inteicsfs secured 
♦ lie right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
< ’onstantiiiofde, to a yunt in the Persian Gull 
Now sueecssive Jtriti«li Statesmen of both paities 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
lootbold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in View — would be regarded as an uufiiendly 
act Tlu're followed a rejdica ol the y-enod of 
alarms and excursions wlncii had di.sfigureil 
our relations wdth Russia. Undaunted, oven 
W'hen their endeavour to secure Britisli co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set tlie Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 


temporary interruption of their inffiience at 
Constantinople, the Germans yiresscd forward 
w’lthtlieir enteryinse. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far cast as Bourgnlii, and constructed 
a line nortliwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of tlic port of Kow'cit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to siibodiinatethe Slndkh 
ot Ivow'cit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal viiiw to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Kowndt 
at the dec‘p w'ater inlet beliind Bubian Island. 
They comineiiced tlie most difficult part of 
the w'ork in yiiereiiig the Amanua and Taurus 
range's by a series of tunnc'ls, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Kuphrates to Itas-abAiii. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose yiolicy, which is 
Indicated in wliat hi'came kiiow^n in Germany 
as “ B.B.B.*' — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not slop siiort of Jfaglidad, luit were 
'directed through a poit iii tlie I'ersi.iii Gulf, 
at India, llto Geiin.iiis w«‘ie anxious to sei’iire 
file eo-oyieraf loll of Gieat Jiiifaiii, if they could 
do so on tlieii own teiins, tli.it is to say witliout 
affecting tht' I’litei prise as a dominant German 
adventure. Sliortly iiefoic the commeneeiiieiit 
of the w'ar the yuofracted negotiations with 
London wliich Inid tins end in view emded In a 
deflmte agreement between the tw^o Powers. 
I Under this agreement tlie Guli si'ction of the 
I lino w'us to have bt'cn Bntisli, and the other 
portion German. Tint this agreement w'hich 
had not lieen signed iiceame waste payior with 
I the ontiiieak of the war, and tlio German plans 
I vanished in tiiln air with the complete defeat 
! ol Turkey anil 0 (*nnanv. Nevertlieli'Rs the rail- 
' w'ay did not stand still during the war. Germany 
made immense I'fforts to comydete the diflloult 
tunnel sections and tlic work was sulistantially 
ffnlshed wdieu the Armistice w’as signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 

—The leal siguilicancc ol tlie Baghdad Railway 
W'as little ayipreciated in Gieat Jiritaiii. Jt wa<' 
constantly ytictnied as a great tiunk line, winch 
i would short-circuit the traditional Britisli 
[ doininaneo by sea, and alisorb the passenger 
1 and goods traffic trom the Bast. I’his idea could 
only lie iioiiiislied by those completely ignorant 
ot tile conditions oi the Indian yiassengiT 
.service and tlic essentials ol a eomy'ctitivC' route 
lor the eairnige ot mi'ieliandisi'. The riisli of 
I)as.senger tiallic liom India is lioin Ayiril to 
.liine. 111 order to escape tlie hot weatliei in 
India and the return traffic is spread ov’er the 
period of from October to January. From Apiil to 
June the heat in Mesoy^ot.imi.i is ayiyMilling To 
imagine that tin* y»a'-si_uger traffic fiom India 
would turnliom tlie easy and eomfortalde, as 
well as fairly exyiedif loussea unite from Bombay 
to Idarseilles ami tlience liy tlie easiest railway 
travelling outside the Briii.>,li Isles to Calais- 
and Inindon, lor such a land loute was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea vo>age Iroin Bombay or Karachi 
to Kowcitor Basra, tlien a journey across the 
burning yilains oi Mesoputaniia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Burope 
to a North Sea yiort. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak ioiirnev in 
comparison witli tlie sea route. Then as for 
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the commercial aspect of the hnc, tiie natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Oonstantinojile and 
Haidar Pasha, v/as again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Bail way was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Powei seated at Coustan- 
tlnonle— and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed snould be Gennanv — complete master of Asia 
Minor and 7’he Middle East, and the route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Bailway, if completed, 
would have served throe zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Jiasra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 

which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 

commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great llamburg-America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were luobably never serious 

in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more dciinite 

relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhavcn to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings tliey drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an uiiohallongcable geograjihical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more 
than an aiadomic value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an Isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old pojmlntion — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — were a very dillercnt 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indoflnltely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, lor the purposes we have indicated, 
are maiiv and great, the ultimate couhtnietion 
of the through line w.is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative eharae- 
terlstics on record for the guidauco of opinion 
at a later stage 7’lie through railway con- , 
nected is dm* to be made complete by tin* 
summer of 1938. 

Turkey and the Frontier. — The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed uiider the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long ostahlishM 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey w'as not very firmly 
seated in tliat country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 


raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Bevolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remaiued in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her“B.B.B.'' policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
fotce. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action or the i^ritish Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation proioundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enter])rise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves mvolvedin military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. 7’hese were completely simcessful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
AftiT the Biissiau debiicle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to tlio wildest part of Ci'iitral 
Asia, produeing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. ’J'hoy were brought to an end by 
ressiirc not on extensive wings, but at the 
eart of Tiirkisli Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Alleid>y scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left ns in an indefinite 
jiosition in Mesopot-amia, with indelinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled tlie Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Jshrnaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was pro\ided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a lioimdary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were prompl.ly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that tliere could 
be no me tual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
the whole ot the IMosul vilayet, and tlie British 
delegates declared that Mosul aud its hinterland 
were necessary to the exi.stencc ot Irak. The 
issue thereiore went to tiie League ot Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the pusitiou on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
tlie Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government wore prepared to 
prolong its mandate over tliat State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When tlie report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council ot The ].eague unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
wlio at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared tliat they would not 
be bound by its decisions. 80 the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 
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At first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more couciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by tlie threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier. — ^Tf we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not hecxause they 
have any present day significance, lint in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. It IS difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of Franco to obtain a c.oaling 
station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps nc'cessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in chock the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all tlie tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, parlicularly 
In the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The .consolidation of f’rench 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been niiitteniigs in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King 'i'hcebaw, in Upper Burma, 
iiecame an imjiossililc neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the Britlbh. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by tlic Second Ihirmese War and tlie 
firm establishment of Britisli rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem.— The whole 

purpose of this biief sketili has been to show 
that for three generatioub— mo^it assuredly since 


the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external inlluences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances atToi ting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatlv changed. Old 
d.'ingers have disappeared. Ileccnt events m 
China and the development ot aggro>'Si\c an 
|u)wei have ciiiring the past year given the 
Indian Koith-Ea^tern frontier a vital aspect 
which it lias never before borne. And, generally, 
conditions Iiave become more like those 
normal to critical land frontiers anywhere in 
the world m this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman on the Indian north-west boidcr- 
land was always an opponent to bo 
rcsjiected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every Inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be liusbandod with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now these tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either Imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunnmg 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or seciin'd from Russian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the lighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the triiial 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
event® following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army w'as of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, w'ere of great aeeonnt. 
They gave our troops the hardest lighting they 
Iiavc ever had on the Frontier ; their marksincn- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of tlieir inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had m the past evaded effective puntehment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to pre.serve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were manv who urged the desirability 
of complete wittidrawal, even to the line of the 
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Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could he made out for 
withdrawing iroin it. On the uthei hand, 
there was a strong mse made out for leaving 
the trilx smell severely alone from the Oomal 
to the Kurrain, and dealing with tlieiii if they 
emerged from tlieir tastnesscs. 'I’lio military 
standpoint was that the Wazirislan trihc*' are 
intractable; that it was unfair to iini»ose on 
troops the freijiient necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazinstan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking thi'sc posts 
witti our military bases, and particulai ly witii 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 192i2, wlien our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up In support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ” policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of tlie Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no witlidrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation u as temporarily fixed at 
Jlamzak, not at Ladha. A network ot conse- 
quential roads was puslied forward, its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 


Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Waziis, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to he bringing 
to their cousins nortliward of tliem. In 
February, 1033, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond flazmak towards 
the Afghan border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by ]iTCventiug excursions bv bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty’s disturbed territoiy- 
'I'he work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole territory. Of this 
jiarticulars uie given on 2r>3 and following pages 
One of its ii'ciMit fruits was a request by the Afn- 
dis for loads in their country of Tirah. A he- 
giimiiig \vith construction was made, but 
disBensionswitliiiitlietiiliein icsaid to it lansod 
the ivoik to bo snspi'iidcd 'i'he desirability 
ot better conti oiling the Afiidis was deniou'^tiat- 
cd in 1930 wboii, incited bv ('oiigrcss paitv 
agentstioin India, the \onng AiiidKiiivaded tlie 
.Oesliawai I’lain and the ni'cd for the adoption 
ota moie active poliey in Waziristan w.is shown 
l)\ a j ising of tlie 'I’oj i Ivbel Wazirs in 1 93(5-37, a 
trouble whir b has not yet been tlattened out. 
A serious inilitarv campaign in W'^azinstan m 
1553(5-37, necessitated by tlie distuibing leligions 
agitation, showed that eoiiditions tlieie are tai 
tioiu settled and cannot Im settled for yeais to 
come 

The main Indian rbil-head, which for many 
years terminated at .Jainrud, at the easieily 
entrance to tlie Kliyber Pass, was in the autumn 
011925 extended to Landi Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass anJ within a mile ot the 
frontier between India ami Afghanistan. 


1. THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before It will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion ot Indian 
tronticr policy is tliat tlie extemai menace has 
largely disapjjearcd. No part of the fionticr is 
more powertully Influenced by this consideration 
than tile Persian Gulf. Onr first ap]>earaiice 
In the Gulf was in connection with tiie long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutcli, who had esfablishi'd 
trading stations there. With the cajiture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of tlie land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Qu If dccliiu'd. The Indian 
Government remained there Tirimaiily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and eUiciently 
porforn'cd. Piracy w^as stamiK*d out, the 
Trncial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
weie gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Koyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our eonsuls 
regulated the extemai affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast, in return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of tlie Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could liave made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bussidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no otjiei 


policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
w'as involved in Kurojiean affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near JVIaskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the Biitish Government to stamp out tlie 8la\e 
trade and to cheek tiie immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of iirecisicn and quantities 
of animiiuition. All causes of difference w'ere 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Kussia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag“ in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. Slie w'as 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with easting 
coxetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 
after the signing ofthe A nglo-Bnssian Agreement 
and disajipeared with the collapse of Itusaian 
pow'cr following till) He volution. Then 'I'lirkey, 
eithei acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of (Jermany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
ot the peninsula of AI-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Haihvay. Further 
to consolidate her Interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sept the heavily-subsidized 
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ships of the Ham burg-Ani erica line to the Gulf, 
where they eomported themselves as the In- 
stniments of Imperial policy rather thsm as 
inolTensivo merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaiis, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the liritish 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter tfipse 
infiiienccs W'ere taken during tlie vigorous \ lee- 
royalty of Ivord Ciirzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and inoorporatinl a 
masterly survey of its feafuiosin his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He ap]»ointed the abl(‘st 
men he could find to tlie head ol all airs, estali- 
lished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in impniving the sea communications 
with the Gult ports. The Hntish Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against ioroign intrigue liy the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether bv formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect ot the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great liritain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her politicai position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and tlio Imperial tie 
lietwecn herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Partu's in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
words of great import — “We (i.c.. His Majesty's 
Government) siiould regard the esoahlishmeiit of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disptisal.” The 
negative im-asures following these declarations 
werefo.Iowed by a constructivt* ]X)Ii(*y when the 
oil fields in the Baklitiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by tin* Aiiglo-Pcrsian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a largo financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of those external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now’, more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
lol^d, a local question, maliilv a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a comidete narrative arc 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 178-183. An Interesting new feature 
in 1931 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the j 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
is at the outset ottlcered by Italians. The Im- 
mediate reason for the now fleet is that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
is required to check it. I'lie British Goveriimeut 
in 193.^) announced their decision to tran'stei 
tlieir principal naval station in tlie Persian 
Gulf from Henjam, on JCislim island, off the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 
which they lield ou lease from the Persiaii 


Gulf, to Bahrun, on the Western, Arabian, 
coast of the Gulf. This move is calculated to 
remove causes of friction. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is icached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside ttie Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies tliree hundred miles south 
()f Capo Musandim. which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, l)ut its natural strengtli and his- 
torical prestige comliine to make it iiise par- 
able from the politics ot tiie Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embi.iced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishui 
and l.ar.ak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar w’as f.cparated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded iii 
‘stablisbingtlKur authority over the possessions 
on the casteru shore. 

The riilations between Britain and Maskat 
liave been intimate lor a century and moic. 
It was under British auspices tiiat tlie so jia ra- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh aecept(‘d a British subsidy in return 
lor the sup])ression of the slave trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territorv without our 
consent. Tlie Shejkh jiMid n State visit to New 
Delhi l.'iti* in 1')37 ami tbeiealti r to London, 
whither he joiiini'ycsl via the F.ir Last and 
America. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gull ProfK’r, w’c jiassthe, Piiate (’oast, controlled 
by the SIX Trucial Chieis. 'I'lie ill-name of this 
t(*rnt.oiv has now ceasi'd to liave any meaning, 
but in the earlv days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The piratiis were the 
boldest of tbeir kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on oec.ision, and not always without 
success, the ('ompany’s slops of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their T>ower, 
with sucli success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive meabures liave been necessary. Tlie 
Tnielal Cinels arc bound to Great Biitain bv 
a senes of engagements, liegiriuing with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 18.'»3 by 
which they hound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and tlie suijsiquent treaty 
of 1873 by which they nndertock to prohibit 
altogether the. traffic in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
Biitish Resident ut Busin re, wlio visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspeetiou. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was tlie entrepot for this 
trade, but tiie exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in tlie employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee. Shargab, 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma, 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance 19 oqt of all proportion to 
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their extent. This is the ereat centie of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amount^ to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archspologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it IS a relic of the Phoeuieians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

The British Government as w.is mentioned i 
<'.iili(‘r 111 this K'view aiinoiineed in 10.J5 thal I 
they pioiHised tiiinsleinug tlie pnmipal Brilisli! 
Naval station in the (Bill Irom Jli'iijani, on the 
i’eisiaii side oi the watej. to Bahii'in. The 
'>ame place lias since been utilised loi the ]) 1 om- 
'^lon ot a laige ai'ioilioine lor theseiMco ot tlie 
Ihitish Impi'iial air hiu' between London and, 

list! alia, wind) is thus enabled to take a 
lontc down the Western side ol the JVisian' 
Gull and tlius a\oul di/liciil(ies in I’eisia. i 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Bailway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Clissney selected it under tlic 
alternative name of the Grane— so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Buy to 
a pair of liorns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or u promising poit. 'JL’ho Bay is 20 miles deep 
and r» miles broad, but so shallow tliat lieavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It. 
IS sheltered from all but tbo westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the manners of ICoweit arc noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Miatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
khazzal of Muhammerah. The towii,favoui- 
tthly situated near the mouth of the 
Ivurun River, has grown in importance 
Miice the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
aBeady competes with the older route by way 
Boshire and Stilraz. This importance has 
J-rown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company — 
I'MW called the Anglo-Iran Oil Company — 
‘-'•‘•tablished rcflueries at Muhammerah for the 
Oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
Japped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
further accentuated, by the opening of 
railway to Khorreinabad by way of Dizful 


Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
I Iiardly be said to come within the scope of tlie 
1 frontiers of India, yet they are so Indissolubly 
1 associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Knilway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-boms 
I trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
I The local traffic is valuable, (or the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
! tel- Arab is indoscribible, there is a considerabie 
[entrepot i^rafllc, whilst Basra is the port of 
I entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route *'ia Kerman- 
I shah and llamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrajiped np wuth the destinies of the 
iiew' Aiab S( lie whii li was set up iu Me'^opota- 
mia imdiT King JBisiiJ and is now niubu- the 
soM'ieignty of liis son. VS'hen the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts wliich 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
III the foolish advance to liaghdad; thon the 
groat military enterprises necessitated by tlie 
fall of Kut-al-Aniara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, cast 
! to tile Persian boundary, and west to tlie confines 
jof Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Impenal- 
i t9ts, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when tlie cost was mcasnri'd, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
iswch domination could only he maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In tlicse circumstances King Eeisal 
was imported from the Hcdjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 

! Still we were committed to the support of the 
1 n(‘W kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
, arose — responsibility without any real power 
' unless King Feisal was to bo a more puppet. 
Immense expenditure and indefinite inilitary 
commitments. In these circumstances tlicro 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, hut a definite step was taken in 11)23. 
The Secretary of State for tlie Colonies announ- 
[ ced this policy in a statement which is rejiro- 
Idnced textually, for tlie puriiose oi reference, 
i Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been disi^ussing this matter for 
some time and decisions iiave now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox 1ms accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. Tliis 
announcement v’as drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being publislied 
at Baghdad*to-day. 

The announcement is as follows 

** It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
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His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should he 
entered into between His Britannic Majeoty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious tliat 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the ])eriod of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protoc-ol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the Tollowing terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this jirotocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the ex])lratioii of the above period." 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the Ijcague of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the I'reaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majjbsty was bound under Article 
0 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern, 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1982, adopted the repoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of imdertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 


Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision tlie League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and Involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the i)eople were for incorporation 
In the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the leport of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the Ijeague to 
investigat^e allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in dc])OTting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the league allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — ^to Iraq. 
The Turra refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Genova threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels j>revailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substaiitially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
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interval. His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference In the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between tlie high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
In respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute tlie pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the J/eugue of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French I 
Boundary Convention, and the San Bemo Oil | 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination In 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
he ensured as if it were a member of the 
League. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to lie referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by tlie circums- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the li aq 
State. Basra has for Jong been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombaj 
Its people have not much in common with 
those ot the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in closi' 
touch with India and through India with the 


British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance ol Bu- 
shire is admmistrr.tive rather than commercial. 
It is the headquartcis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British ilesident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the ant borage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorums kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if evt»r a railway 
to the central tableland is oneneri, tlie commer- 
cial value of Bushirc will dwindle to insigni- 
llcanee further south lies Lingah, rejmted 
to be the prettiest port 011 the Persian const, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debai on tlie 
Pirate Coasu In the narrow eliannel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu'f from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we arc at the 
key of the Guif. Biimlcr Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. it is of still more importance as a 
pos^>ible naval base. To the west of the town, 
between the Island of Kishin and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than tlirce miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command rdie 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst In the world. On tlie opposite 
shorv^, under the shadow of Capo Musaudim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, whore the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of eoritrolhng 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which llussia was 
seeking. There was establisbed a British 
Naval station nt Tli'iijaiu, a small island elosc 
to Kisin, wlieie the station was eonstriicted 
under agreement with the Persian authorities 
Its evaeiiation by (Iri'at Britain in favour ol 
Bahiein was decided upon by tlie British 
Government in 19:55. On the Mi'kian coast, 
thereistlH* cablestation oi Jask,aiid tlie iiossible 
port of Chamber. An interesting dcvelojunent, 
in tlu* Gulf w’lthin the jiast decade was tlu' 
institution of a Per'- Ian Navy 


II.-SEISTAN. 


The concentration ot public attention on the sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
IVsian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier border with Afgluxnistan and with Baluchistan, 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many it commands the valley of the Hclmand, and 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
raent of India. Seistan lies midway north and its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
south between the point where the frontiers region have been only partly developed under 
of Kussia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia rival, an admirable strategic base tor future 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open military operations ; it is also midway athwart 
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Map of the North-West Frontier. 
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the track of the Bhortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, If the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russin 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, “ scientific missions ’* and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish tn- 
fiuence, and to stifie the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efiforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Hclmand. Thev finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Riissian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

III.-] 

From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, th(‘ Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made in the Intro- 
duction to this se»'tion to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Tran into t\so zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and wlien the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fail of Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Ceiitral Powers this Influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority m Iran 
besidesthat of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the flr.'-t 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reachfvi with the then Persian Government, 
tile main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian Integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply oflQcers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 
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The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. For a time, 
Jtntlsh influence incmascd in substance through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic. The 
railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Nushki, so as to provide a 
better starting point for the caravans than 
Quetta. This line was extended to Duzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 64 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indo- Persian Frontier, during the war as a 
military measure, but the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
tram running on the Persian side of the Frontier. 
Negotiations for ^ea^s .dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the sitmition. The PerHan Foreign Minister, 
Mons. B. Ivazemi, paid a visit to New Delhi in 
November 1935, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route. He w'as 
interrsfed, as his Government's representative, 
In the devtdopment of railways in Seistan and in 
securing Bntish-Indinn assi.stnncc in that 
(‘iiterprise. Only informal conversations on 
tlie subject took place. No con.'-tnutive result 
has become apparent. 


To provide a loan for tiiese purposes : 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to he made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000, 000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the nect ssary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo- 1 ran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et feq. 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed itinto a guarantee of protection against 
all oxtcnal enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in lian 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos In that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
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affairs of tran were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
torm of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or conimander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Innian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the (Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-dln. A body oi capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh icstorod order 
to the chaotic finances. Thes* two forces 
operating In unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his tim(' 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by he deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first ho was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 11)25 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place under tin* title 
of Ih'za Shah J’ahlavi. 'J’he change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of fieace and consolidation which 
has removed it from tlie disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 


progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was gravely 
disturbed in 19J12 by the sudden termination by 
the Iran Government of the Anglo-Iran 
Oil Co '8 concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
iiitiu vention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
betweim the Company and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Iran Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of diirioulty between them. 


IV. THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run 
Under what is called tlie Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled, 
and it was delimited in lOO.'l except for a small 
section which was delimited alt«‘i the Afghan 
War in 1919. But. the Government of India 
have nv.ver occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and trie Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gonial Pass m the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this Is generically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the Intorininable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewisn intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam." It is iraiiossibic to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is— or was until comparatively recently — 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service In 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men ail the world 


over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
populalion of the Pliiins. The internal peace 
I'liioiced among them by British control has 
ill late years led to an increase in their numbers 
! an<l this has aggravated their economic problem. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and fiowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
Quetuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to thiir own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Biissian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
Tills induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the halt century which ended in 
IS97 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a considemtion of the whole posi- 
tion. The brosd outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, wnicb prescribed for 
the Government the ** limitation of your inter- 
ferenee with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory." It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
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effect to this policy. The maio foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperiai interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of speciflc duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a flrst step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
tar as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tubal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
girh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tank and Bannu. Jiy this 
means the striking power of the reguiar 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (</. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it IS completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justtfled by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Wazlristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the wliole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his Internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Aighans placed less reliance in their re gular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
^ntemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justifled, for the Indian Military authorities 
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failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious figiiting was with 
the tribesmen. The Southern V7aziri>taii 
Militia inevitably broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridls, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
latci it was necessary to take measures against 
a ie^vding malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora. 'I'he Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open liostilities. Their country 
lies within the bolt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dcra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of tlie Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their siiooting was amazingly 
good ; their tacitics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. Tliey were assisted 
by ths fact that the best trained troops in the 
Endian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
liistory of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete sulimission in September 
1921 they were more sevendy chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian Irontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
III the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubh'S in Waziristan 
whicli succeeded it, init this discussion did not 
really come to a head until Kebruary-March 1922. 
The Budget then prescuited to the country 
n*vealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a senes of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Fnrtlier heavy taxation was iiroposi'd in this 
Budget, but even then tlie equilibrium which 
tile financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
tlie heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
e\pendituie to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the ilHcii^ismii was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal witli tliis part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Saiideinan 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating llic 
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tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy* — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
In 1897, was a compromise between the **occupa- 
tion •• and the “ close border’* policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating hig ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in tlie passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afgiian invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
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Wazlri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan ; to 
open up the country by roads ; to extend the 
mam Indian railway system from its then tei- 
mintis, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
IS not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Ehassadar 
is an irregular in the extreme. He has no British 
officers and no uniform, except a distinguish- 
ing kind of pagri. In contradistinction to 
the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Klmssadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
dhties, they draw their pay and no quc'stions 
are asked. If they di sert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian ofllcers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
m Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
Wc must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.— WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Itange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water- shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund lllvers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan . This Is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
i^lK'd of the Kurram Elver running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of tour 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 


Wana ,aiid Lndha some l.'j and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Kanlguram and Makln. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to tlie 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Bezu. 

Where irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Fezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazlr, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
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Their villaffes are separate though lotted abont 
more or loss Indiscriminate! v, and in >er-marria{;e 
is the exception— in fact all traditionally are in 
open striie, a circumstance which, until sonao 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1 PI 9 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings witli them 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mullu Powindah till his death in 1918 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy— The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tril)es. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
(Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
ortions of the country with llegulars, followed 
y building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
llegulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at j 
their disposal, who were iiacked up by the ' 
garrisons at Bannu and Dcra Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Influence and a rallying ground foi 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Hoads and communi- 
cations vere improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales o! produce to tlie tioojis 
on a liberal scale. 

A Compromise.— A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands nitei the 
Malisud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (tlien Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923. lie outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both tliese terms had, In fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the I 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
mesent day are essentially three, namely, the I 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly ] 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country whicli lies between 
the borders of British liidi.i and India. He 
proceeded specially to show that this belt is, 
in fact, within India **.... It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan ; 
it is boundary pillars that include Wazlristan 
In India. We arc apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory ; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that the^c 


tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they are cis-fronUer 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India’s alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget.” 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective In 
Waziristan. “But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago Is not necessarily 
so now. The ask is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly ^because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Ghmese 
wail of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance Ixdow the hills, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 

'fhe settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan Itself 
and one hundred mUes along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at llazmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. llazmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
Tiosts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for It was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. ” Come what may. 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands whUe 
it grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated proceeded with 
results according to the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation. 

The roads arc policed by the Khassadars, who 
m the luiiin, until the Tori Khel rebellion of 
193r>-37 upset some of them, proved faith- 
ful to tlicir trust. The open hostility of 
the Waziri tiibcsmen to the presence of 
t loops and other agents of Government 
in their midst, which at the outset 
they showed by shooting up individuals 
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and small bodies of troops at every opportunity, 
faded away, and the people showed an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercued, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and becaiin* 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the Xing’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plain s towns in safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be exiiocted. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for Irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribcs- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeutc. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
some fewvearsago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities foi 
the occupation of south Waziristan cories- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhaiidola through 
Chagmalai and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai 
A bri^de of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley flora northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Uerajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was waimly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established Itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation. TIktc it 
remains. 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
a programme which can roach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Balm^istan and the Xhyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Xurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
dedared their readiness to surrender their 


firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built commencing Fort Saudeman via Gulkach, 
on the Gomal liver, with Tanai, on the Sar- 
v\«‘k:ii-Wjin:i lowd A moloi road has also been 
constructed from Bazmak through Kanigurain, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wana 
It was completed in lhd3and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
iivalry of the tiibesmcn whose villages lie along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to sccine road-inaking c,ontiacts. 

A staitliiig new development upon the 
Noitli West Frontier during 1930 was the 
apiead theieto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in puisuit of itsclfoits to bring political 
pre.ssure t(» bear upon tlie Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the Biitisli Emi)ire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out "to make 
Government irnpossihle." llevolutionary 
agitation, and cs])eciallv a campaign to promote 
disobedience of tlie civil law in order to bring 
the administiation to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India immediately alter the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. w'cre the scene of tins, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congicss agents organised in 
what are known as Kliilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made sitecial use ol 
misrepiesentations ol tin* Saida Act, recently 
passed liy the Indian lA'gislatuic by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition ol the 
Muslim non-ollieial members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for tlie 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. 'I'lic age at which marriage may 
take place is also iii ffoneial terms laid down 
lor Moliaimneclans l)y tlieir religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act w'ould not 
111 practice affect them, because its provisions 
111 no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in tlie measure an act affecting tlie 
domain of their religious law, and passed in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in whk.h 
Muslims are, by themselves, a Jiopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration ot their fears that under any scheme ot 
democratic self-govcininent in India, Muslim 
interests w’ould not be sale against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930 — 

This Muslim apprehension, aftei the passing 
of the Act, stiongly lulluenecd the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
jiolitical reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation ot the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Government agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
jiropagauda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined befoie marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government weic recruitin g u large body of 
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Hindu InspectoTB to make the examinations. I 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March- April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from tiieiice was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridl bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to Join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afrldis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
laud action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. 
Helped b^ the machinations of Congress 
agents, thv'y succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Patta Ehel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-i- 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new' 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
^ervice, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that re^on. The Afrldis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their noimal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32. The Afridis 
later asked for roads into Tirah but are 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the eme^eucy 


was specially assisted by the Koyal Air Force. 
I The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 
ground organization with which the policy 
is supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afrldis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes witliout great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933 . — 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it alive policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present dcsciiption be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plam. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
cami)aigu,in connection with the Indian National 
Congiess, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to ]oin in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Low’er Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
progiamme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retnbutory raids upon the HaUmzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and tliat help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur,a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaiir for a revolution or such otoer trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
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compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourlinesB to Afghanistan. 

Boad construction from the Peshwar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, fuither aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 

The Upper liTohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Hoad would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the Bajaur viiHey 
Itself so that by the meeting of the two loads 
InUpper Bajaur, there would become estiiblished 
a circular road tlirough this part of the tribal 
terntory, resembling that running throiigb 
North Waziristan. 

In the end, the Uppei Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of piinishimiiit which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the jieace ; and the Bajauris, while 
maintaining on giounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to sunender the Pictendcr, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, .the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 193r>. Tin; Lower Mohmands 
tjuarrellcd among themselves over the distribu- 
tion of road maintenanec contracts and the 
upper Mohmands decided to llsh in the troubled 
waters. Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands Slicing for peace — and 
in the Ghalanai road being carried forward 
uver the Nahakki Pass and down beyond it 
on to the Main which extends to the natural 
road junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 
meets the Upper Mohmand country. 


Tori Khel Rebellion.— The Wa/irs and 
Mahsuds in 1930 showed -signs ot lebelling against 
Government in paralh'l with the Afiidis. Con- 
gress party agents cnde.noured to jieisiiade 
them to do so. They were at the outset i'rnily 
dealt with and peace was thus assured ahuost 
without its having been bioken. All went 
peacefully until the autumn of 19 JO and tlien 
tioiibio was produced in Noith Wnziiistan 
by the faqii of Jj)!, a man who was loimtuly 
in subordinate GovernuKuit service in the 
Settled Distiiets and afteiwards settled at the 
place tiom which he took his best known naiiu'. 
A Muslim lad was aecu^ed in 1930 of kidnapping 
a Ilbnlii gu‘1 of Banmi. Appaientlj-. she eloped 
wuth him. She was lestoied to her parents i)y 
oid(‘i of the Civil (Joint, on the gioimd that she 
was a minor. There wms a good deal ot 
(ommimalexciti'mi'nt about tilt' matter and the 
latpr staited an agitation alout it in the Tubal 
eountiy, alleging that the letiiiii ot the giil to 
liei Jliudu parents W'as an iriteifereiiee with 
Islam. 'I’heie was also, m 1 {)'{(;, a dispute 
b( tw'een Muslims and Siklis in Jjalioie over ilie 
possession of an old building said to have Uu-n a 
mosque. This W'as settled in tJie iiahoit* High 
Coiiit in lavoui of Ibt; Siklis and the J’unjab 
Muslims aoet'ptt'd the decision. The I’ltiir 
of Ijii lumped togelhei the Baiinu Gill Case 
and the Lahore (Bhahidganj) Mosque Case and 
njion thtun mist'd among the Wazinstan ^J'lilies 
the slogan, “Islam in bangti.” His demand 
ioraholy war was only takt'n up bya sub-sect ion 
of the Toi 1 Klit'l section ot tht' \Va zii s tif Koi them 
Waziristan. Their elih'rs btggt'tl Go\ eminent 
to order a Hag maieli of tio(»j)s tliiongh tlu'ir 
eountiy so as to ineieast' the eiedit of the 
loyalist element. 'I’bis Govt'inment did I’ht' 
tioops were lu'.iMly find iiptin and bad to 
fight tlieii way out. J<lffoits tt) itmiul oil tht' 
matter before it developed into a major aifalr 
failed and there follow'ed a w.ii in W’liieh the 
Toii Khel were the only tiibal si'ction avf)WU'd,ly 
at war wutli Government but all tlit' otlit'r 
tiibcsmen of the country weit' baldly moit' 
than nominally fru'iitlly, some joined in gangs 
fighting the authoiitifs and otlieis etinnivtd at 
such acts. Not until the fall of winter towaids 
the end of 1937 woie the Ton Khel and the 
haiitls of irrecoucil.ibles uiitlur during leatleis 
whom thefaqii iuspiiedby his agitation, bt'aten 
by extensive militarj operations into asking 
for peace. The faqir has not bet'ii caught 
and continues a troublesome influence. The 
summer campaign in 1937 involved the employ- 
ment of 50,000 tioops. lU'lore they weie 
withdrawn in the following winter J06 miles 
ot new roads opening up some ol tlie liithcrto 
inaccessible eountiy in and about the upper 
reaches of the Shaktii liver were made. 


VI.-AFGHANISTAN. 

The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con* episode In Indian frontier history. It was be- 
eideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
elan Invasion of India. All other considerations whilst the British representative was turned 
were of secondary importanoo. For nearly back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been of Bntisb policy toward Afghanistan was 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
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we should be in a position to move larpe forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought homo to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
ates to India —through Afghanistan, the 
istoric route to India, along which successive 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Perbian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
t-o the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 
syjtem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
)>ringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
Inr European magazines. Nor has Great 
iirltain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ohapper Rift, hues which rank amongst the 
most plctuiesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been caiiied by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
nt New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
('haman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under Jiritish control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural stiength. In the opinion 
of many military authoritJes it firmly close*' 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan. 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Land! ivhana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landl Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilmar Rail- 
way, which starting from Peshawar was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullajori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
tnis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandaliar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 


early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master m his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
In 1885, — determined the northern boundaries, 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Ueimand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman 's death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War. — These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
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quired a vivid knowledge of the pow'er and 
raaources of the Empire, be strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions ** at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in* 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a Jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned* the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; he had kcTit Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at Its zenith. 


Murder of the Amir. — It Is believed that 
If he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
In Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India 
He was courted by the representatives of Persin 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 2nth February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the* 
reactionaries who had harassed him all hie 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the tanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
hia stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Hablb- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ol Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
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place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghuiam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Pesliawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Clothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for nn 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Eawalpindi on the 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treatv of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations.— -It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months atterwards. During 
I he hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Muss-oorie between Afghan Be- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. Tho«e were private, but it Is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes wliich 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered K.!!!!!! where a peace treaty was 
signed . 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book. 1928, ]ip. 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.— Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory in the 
British side of the I'rontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring It into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
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administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, , 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of' 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by i 
the Government of India the insurrection wa<i 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
traiive code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration,— Taking a Ions 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian I 
States of Tsarist Bussia into Soviet Kepublics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Bomanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Beza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Bepublioi 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and lurkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Korthem Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment fox 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to , 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected ; 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were I 
supplied, whilst an air force with Bussian pilots ' 
and mechanics was created and was largely I 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
Important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking! 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to | 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 1 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Horthem Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shuting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Bussia the aims of Bussian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Bussian 
good faith under the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Fetrograd towards the 


extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Bussia, which was signed on August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, os disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows : — 

CUtuie 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

CUmce 2. — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
I dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other party. Besides this in case the attitude 
' of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures witliin its dominions. 

Clause 3. — The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed Interference 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
i armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such aetivities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6.— This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It wiU be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that It 
would cease after that time. 

On March 28rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
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established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The King’s Tour. — In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi 
tions of his father. King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay ] 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet llussia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. — King Amanulla returned 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
wliich Mustapha Kemal Pash had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. Hew codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that hi 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings.—Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 


atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
dedared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Ilepresentatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
lOian was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members ot 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was pjomptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she bad 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision ot an interest free loan of jC 200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. Be 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amauullah’s mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah -—This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the aftei- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football touniament prize-giving, 
when a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into liim 
I at close range, kilhng him instantly. It later 
' appeared that the assassin committed.the ciime 
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in revenge for the ex:ecntion of a prominent reign with a high reputation for courage and 
Afghan who had been caught deeply Involved steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
in treasonable activities after he had been people that he would continue the policy of his 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the father in affairs of State. No untoward events 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to have occurred in the years that have since 
have been this man’s servant. The murder past and during them the new young King has 
was not followed by general or widespread by liis sagacity and good government gradually 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family strengthened his position on the throne and, 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally by the development of communications and 
by his heir, his son, Muliammed Zahir. The trade done miicli to encourage the cstablisii- 
latter was duly placed on his father’s throne and ment of settled conditions among his people, 
ids accession was in due course acknowledged mi.i 

and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the Bntiih Reprswnfative—Lt.-Col. Fraser Tytler, 
traditional manner. The new king started his C.S.I., G.I.B. 


VII.— TIBET. 


Hecent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long*drawn-out duel between Qreat 
Britain and liussia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings* departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Golman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Qreat Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Slkklkn-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise It, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Oovemment were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in lb99 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Daiai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 


with the Tsar of Eussla. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Eussla on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as **the senior Tsanite Ehomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.’* This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Ebamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative., but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
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tuppes) ; the British to remain in occupation 
cf the Ghumbi Valley until this indemnity 
vas paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
rear. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, it necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem* 
nity was reduced from seventy-flve lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the ChumU 
Valley was redused to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri* 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Kegulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Ghumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Eussian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband 's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a “constitutional action,'* it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Ciourt, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 


of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spintual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exaeperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chlnsse troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government o India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, cn intimat(> 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Mepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary lor the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting T’bet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of 1'ibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
‘^uch an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
m a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913. 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morlcv 
stated the policy of ttie British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
spheie of Chinese internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
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proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
Bemi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Innei 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When tiie Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand tiie Tibetan 
advance, which vi’as directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will bo seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was mu cii less a 
local than an external question, and was in- 
fluenced by our reJalions aith llussia and 
China rather limn with our relaf ions witli 'Tibet. 
Bussia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and (Tiliiu having relapsed into 
a state of absolute coniusion, tliese external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
'J’ibet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over lilmsa, 
and affairs in that country pursued an isolated 
course, with this consideiable diflerrnee The 
Lalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India In 
I92u he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Kevolutiun 
in Russia and the collapse of Govi rnment in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C.M.G., i.e.s , Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for thm purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 


Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately tried to increase their hold on Tibet 
but wdthout persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 

Theie followed in 103G the death of the Dalai 
Lama and the TibeUins have ever since been 
trving to discoxer tin babe in wliose body, they 
hehe\c, his reineai nation must simiiltanconslj 
have oeeanred They have so fai not sueceeded. 
Meanwhile, the Tashi Lanui, who occupies 
the spiiitiial thiefi-hip in Til>et as the Dalai 
liUma does the ehielshi]) in tempoial affairs, 
weiitt ) live in ('hina, having left Tibet (luring 
the lifetime of tlie J.ite Dalai T.ama, as a 
lesnlt, if is Biiid, of disagicemert witli him. 
After prolonged negotiations, he set out to 
return to Lhasa in 1937. it was announced 
thiough Chinese avenues of communication 
that thiouch his iiistiurnentality the new Dalai 
laima liad been diseovered in the extreme 
north of Tibet. Hut tiie Tashi Lama died 
while m the midst of his journey in the 
(’hino-Tibetan bordiTl.ind. J^othing has yet 
been heard of his 8ueces‘'Or nor any more 
aliout the ISew Dalai Lam.i. To all outward 
appeaianees events jtiooced fiom day to 
day in Tibet as before. A Biitish Goodwill 
Mission visited Tibet in tlie W'lntei of 1930-37, 
>^pent s(‘veral months in T-hasa and there 
established or reiu'wed highly ti iendly relation- 
shifif' with the ehief 'J’lbetan Government 
offleials and the Tiliet.iii peofile. Tl>c Mission 
was li (I bv Ml . V> J. Gould, 1 C S , of the Pohthuil 
Depaitment, who has nianv jKTsonal triends 
.imong till* leading men of Tibet, and one of his 
eolleagtios was bit hohind m Idiasa W'hcre he 
''till leiriains to mniiit.iin the liaison between 
1 haf^a and the In'adqiiaiti is of the Government 
of India. 

J*olitical OJfuer in Stklim : Mi. B. G. Gould, 
T C’.s. 


VIII.-^THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 

The position on the northern frontier has resident at Khatmandu exercises no influ'»nce on 
been considered as if the British line were con- the internal administration. The governing 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. The machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
real frontier States are Raslimir, Nepal, Sikkim, Ohiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
Bhutan and Burma ]<'rom Chitral to Gilgit the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Government, to Assam, with the exception Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
where the British district of Kumoon is thrust S.ioguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
riglit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance Sir Chandra Sbamsher, has visited England, 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow and has given conspicuous evidence of bis 
strip of native territory between P.rltish India attachment to the British Government, 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron* Nepal ts the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. 'J he 
this State are considered under Indian States trlctiou between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
(9.V.) ; it is almost the only important Native used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen> 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and tury the Chinese marched an army to the con- 
it worthily discharges them through the agency fi.acs of Khatmandu- one of the most remark- 
of Its efficient Indian State troops — four able military achievements in the history of 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
who make excellent fighting material. One internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
passes through Kashmir — ^that through Im^dak. lug ground for tiie Gurkha Infantry, who 
Tlien we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal, form such a splendid part of the fighting 
This Gurkha Sute stands in special relation arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
with the British Government. It is for all are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
practical purposes independent, and the British Sikkim, whose ruler;:! are Mongolian by ex- 
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traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Govemnient 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was offlciaUy notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
be>>t means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhori to llaxaiil. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas, the Mlris, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given serious trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. Aitcr 
two or three small actions the murderers weie 
deiivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Ks. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishrai and Mlri 
countries. Close contact with -these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any | 
desire to establish more intimate relations with | 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Mimipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burraan people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigerous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part Included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Eachins. Civilisation is said to be progress 
Ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
this subject were long in progress, particularly 
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with a view’ to the frontier between Burma and 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, where the 
absence of a defined boundary makes the 
m.ilntenanf‘e of the peace dithcult. A Delimita- 
tion Commission, consisting of British and Chinese 
Commissioners with a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region in November 193.5, 
to spend the winter settling the line between 
the two countries. The Neutral Piesident 
18 the distinguished Swiss engineer ofticer, 
Colonel F. Iselin. It became obvious In 
April, 1936, that the Commission would be 
unable to complete its work before the end of the 
current dry season and the Cnairman therefore 
decided that it should disperse and reassemble 
m November, 1936, to complete its task. 

On rc-asscmbling. accoiding to this plan, the 
Commission spent several moie months complet- 
ing its inquiries and eventiiaUy, in the Spang 
of 1937, presented a unanimous report. This 
document, definitely laid down upon the 
map the frontier line between Burma and 
Yunnan as pi escribed by the latest Anglo- 
Chinese agreement on the subject. It theiefore 
provided both Govi'rninont s with exact data 
lor the pill suit ot negotiations concerning 
iiontiei questions still unsettk'd between the 
military. 

There Is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States arc still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never bo a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Rarenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development oi recent years is the success of the 
measures to abolish slavery in the Hukawng 
VaUey. In this remote place in the north-east 
of Burma a mild system of slavery existed, but 
In response to the initiative and pressure of 
British officers they were all freed by April 1926 . 
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NEPAL. 


The small hilly independent Kingdom of 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 66,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 

{ greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
ower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
ciiain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29.002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
(Jurkha occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings. 
The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right 18 still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
Treaty either Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a friendly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of tlic treaty of 1810 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and whicli 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquith in his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King- Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a lialf years of war. In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ton lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 2l8t December 
1923. 

From the foregoing account of the history ot 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 


Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja. as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

On the demise of H.H. Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana after only a short 
tenure of office his next brother Ojaswi Rajanya, 
Projjwala Nepal Tara, Ati Pravala Gorkha 
Dakshina Bahu Prithuladheesha His Highness 
Maharaja Joodha Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Rana, G.O.L H., G.O.L ,G.C.8.I., G.C.SS.M.L., G.O.I.E , 
G K.K K., Yitang Paoting Shun Chiang Luh 
Chuan Shang Chiang, Honorary Lieutenant- 
General, British Army, Honorary Colonel of all 
the Gorkha Rifle Regiments, Indian Army, 
Prime-Minister and Supreme Commander-in 
Chief, Nepal, succeeded to the premiership on Ist 
September 1932. The rich experience he had 
earned in highly responsible offices as he rose 
step by step coupled with the broader outlook of 
affairs gained from the visit to England with his 
brother the late Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere 
enabled the present Maharaja fully to grasp the 
significance of the social, economic and political 
problems that held and still hold the world in 
their grip since the great war. A deep thinker, a 
close observer and a man with independent views 
he had after much and careful deliberation 
matured his plans and with the courage of his 
conviction set himself to the carrying out of his 
programme. A Nepalese Legation was establish- 
ed in London as much to bring still closer the 
moie than century old friendship with the 
British Government as also to fully implement 
the traditional treaty rights. The first Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
(Commanding General Bahadur Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana) left Nepal as the head of a Mission 
carrying the Insignia of the newly inaugu- 
rated Royal Order of " The Ojaswi Rajanya ” 
for H M. The King-Emperor. With grim deter- 
mination the present Maharaja fought the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake — an unwelcome 
and undreamt of calamity at the very threshold 
of his regime — and has evolved a better and 
more beautiful Katmandu within a period not 
hoped for even by the most sanguine of the 
people. The political reorganisation in the 
country which had to be carried through to 
stabilise the existing Government gave ample 
indication of his clear foresight. The Eastern 
Terai district headquarters in the Kingdom 
extending to some 300 miles are now in telephonic 
connection with the capital on the most modern 
line as a preliminary to link up the Western and 
hill districts in course of time. The remotest 
suburbs can now be reached from the towns in 
the valley by fair motorable roads and the main 
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thoroughfare has been and is being daily im- 
proved. An up-to-date Firebrigade fulflliing an 
urgent and long felt want, a new and larger elec- 
tric installaton giving furtlier impetus to liome 
industries, the first industrial exhibition of local 
manufacture and craft all proclaim his many 
sided activities. The postal union connection 
with the Government of India now offers a 
much needed facility to inter-correspondence 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad in India. 
With the permanancy in the tenure of army 
service and inauguration of a Savings Fund 
for the benefit of the units, tlie modernisation of 
Arsenal equipment and arrangement for 
manufacture of up-to-date propellants the 
Military side of the country has been brought 
more in line with present day requirements. Tlie 
first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute Mill in 
the Terai have already come during this short 
regime and are functioning to-day. Sugar, 
Cotton, wool and other industrial ventures on 
a moderate scale are in active discussion A 
second railway in the country which will shortly 
be working will link up Jayanagar on the B.N W. 
Railway with Janakpur the capital of Kajarshi 
Janak of Bamayana fame. To further symiiolise 
the friendship entertained for the British 
Government a second Mission carrying the 
Insignia of the Koyai Order of Nepal went in 
charge of Commanding-General Kaiser Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Bana and Lieutenant 
General Narayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 
Bana, the Maharaja’s nephew and son, for H.M 
King George VI who also represented the 
independent Kingdom of Nepal in the Coronation 
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of H.M the King-Emperor. Thus the present 
regime though still young, has been iruittul 
indeed and in many ways promises to become 
the turning point m the history of the countiy. 

Bice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low-lands and in some parts of the iiills too 
Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but has not 
as yet been eitlici prospected or developed. 
Communication in the hills is necessarily 
Ipiimltive owing to the difficult nature of the 
country but improvements are in evidence and 
progressive. Since 1920 the vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhganj to Bhimphedi, the base of a 
steep ridge in the main loute to the capital of 
tlie country from liiitish India — goes over a 
good and pt'imancnt well maintained road 
linking up with the rojieway of 18 miles w’hich 
was opened in 1927 and a motor tiollev service 
which was installed in 1 934 joins up the Bopeway 
terminus with the Customs House for transport 
of goods traffic. TJie telephone from Katmandu 
to lUrganj, shortly to be extended to B.axaul, 
now forms part of the 300 miles main line extend- 
ing from Katmandu to Bii athuager and Jhapa, 
the easternmost jiart of tlie Nepal Tcrral. The 
revenue is about two crore of rujiees pei annum. 
The standing army is estimated at 45,000 the 
highest posts in it being filled by relations of the 
minister. The state is of con ‘•ider able archa<*o- 
logical interest and many of the sites ronnecied 
with scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified 
I in it by the remains on inscilbed pillars. The 
British Envoy Eitraordinary ami Mimster 
I Plempotenhary. — Lieut-Col. F.M. Bailey, o.i E 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may lie found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from the time of High Water at London Bridge given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below : — 




H. 

M. 



II. 

M. 

Gibraltar 

. •• suB, 

0 

Si 

Bangoon Biver Entrance 

.. add 

1 

35 

Malta 

• • • add 

1 

84 

Penang 

. , sub. 

1 

39 

Karachi .. .. 

• • a 

2 

33 

Singapore 

• • ft 

3 

25 

Bombay ,, 

• •• M 

1 

44 

Hongkong 

• • ft 

4 

27 

Goa 

. •• *» 

2 

44 

Shanghai 

.. *> 

0 

34 

Point deGalle •« 

. •• add 

0 

12 

Vokohama 

add 

3 

C 

Madras ,, 

• •• sub. 

6 

6 

Valparaiso 

. . sub. 

4 

40 

Calcutta .. •• 

9 •• 99 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres 

.. add 

4 

9 

Bangoon Town 

a •• odd 

2 

41 

Montevideo 

• • »> 

0 

32 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect ofJJDkiDg Europe and Asia by) of Mosul. It has for some time been open ns 
a railway running eastwards through Asia I far aa Kirkuk, ^00 miles noUhward of Baghd^i 
Minor has fascinated men's minds tor genera- and 112 miles southward of Mosul. SimiJariy, 
fclons. The plans suggested have, owing to the Taurus r.ulway has ^on^r becri open east- 
the British connection with India, always/ ward of Aleppo as far as T( I Aochek, on the 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. / Syrian frontier, a few hours* road motor run 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee /north-MTst from Mosul. Thiough passenger 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to services between Iraq and Tstambul are run, 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley a road motor service linking the lailway termini 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek The gap in the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of railway is being flllc'd. Thiough trains are 
British capital in Persian railway construction cxpect('d to be running by the autumn ot 1938. 
many years before the end of the nineteenth A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 to Feluja, on the Euphrates, 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
While these projects were In the air, German flret assumed proportions of practical import- 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway and the Indian railway systems wore by then 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the well developed up to the points likely to be the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western gyatem reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans was carried thence southward into the region east 
to build the Baghdad Railway. and south-east of Lake Urumia. The Indian rail- 

Meanwhlle, Russia was pushing her railway way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
from various directions into the Central Asian was similarly much extended and improved during 
territory running along the northern frontiers the war. A new agreement which was negotiated 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of between England and Persia specially provided for 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a British assistance in the development of Persian 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across natural resources and particularly for the 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the extension and improvement of Persian roads 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the suitable for motor traiflo, but the agreement 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic came to naught. 

Anglo-Bussian agreement regarding Persia. The Fondgn Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad is now flailed, visited New Delhi in November, 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 1 935, for informal discussions with the Govern- 
arlsing from their estimate of the value it ment of India with a view to enlisting British 
would possess in their grand aim to over- help in tlie development of rail communications 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of in Eastern Persia. The development thus 
the groat war and the success of the Germans envisaged was of a new Persian railway system 
io inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages linked with the British line running from Quetta, 
or the construction of the railway pressed through Nushki, towards the Baluchistan- 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before Seistan frontier. The Quetta-Nushki line was 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in extended across the Seistan border into Persia 
Asia Minor and of the Germans In France the during the Great War. Its terminus was then at 
railway was completed and in use from Scuti^i Duzdap (or Zahidan), in Persia. It has long 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains censed to be used further towards Persia than 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the Nokkundi, in Baluchistan. The informal dio- 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and cussions did not crystallize into an agreement or 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time formal undertaking on either side, 
contracted a line to Baghdad at ^e ostein There remains the possibility of linking the 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to Kussian and Indian railway system bv way 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
The war compelled the British to undertake made in recent years that the Russian line from 
considerable railway development northward Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
from Basra, tibe port at the mouth of the Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream In which the which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their Junction, How on Chaman. What the present Afghan Govera- 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system ment think about the matter was not shown 
consists of a metre-gaum line from Basra vte op to the time this article was written, but the 
Nasarieh, on the Eui^ates, thence north- current situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- Indian North-West P'rontier does not suggest 
derable distance westward to Eut-l-Amara, the early removal of the strategic difficulties* The 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
pass thiough which the Persian road crosses to Land! Ehana, at its western extremity, opens 
the frontier of that country. A line branches a prospect of further possible rail connections 
ofif in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction with Afghanistan. 



Map of the Baghdad Railway. 


BrlUin’B apecial Intereata la regard to i at the opening of the Karan Valley, where the 
Iranian communlcaUona have hitherto pn-.karun lliver runs into the Shat-el-Arab, lust 
uicviily heen associated with lines running below Basra, northwards into the rich highland 
Inland iiom the Versian to supersede \ wjuntry ol YJestern Yersla, where the NaVuahVe 
the old mnle routes. Special Import* West Persian oilwellsalso Ue. Britain has long 
ance has for many years been attached to established special Tclatious with the Karun 
the provision of a railway from Mohammerah, 'Valley and has a large trade there. 
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The Army. 


The i^reab gepoy army oi Ludia originated In 
the Btnali egtablishmentg of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto* 
rles of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640. but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Duplelx were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-ln-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers ; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusilic-s. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French. — From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1760 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
In 1799. 

tteorganisation of 1796. — In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, tiie infantry 
being generally formed into 76 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large r^ular army offi- 
cered by Euremeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns agalost Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under Genera] 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
catadysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcot 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conqu^ed in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leadhig the 
assault on the fort of Ealunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Ohiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in sucoeBBlon, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sltabaldi, and Mehidpnr. This wan 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Amy was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 

In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabiil. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Qough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Feroseshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, aff«r an indecisive action at Chilian wala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Qujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was estsblished, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
In the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 


introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten olT to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that fiour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next d.iv the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the ICiiropeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately tliere was In Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
lield only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India 'J'he capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and .Thansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Hose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of ihe Kani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns.— During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1 809 , bad 
little severe fighting, although engaged m many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny.— In 

1857 tbe East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the array was ort^anized into three 
armies, vit : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Itegiments together and the raising of 
Class Hegiments and Companies. In 1805 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: runjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant -Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern — each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops, but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early In the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917, when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Array Headquarters and the 
machlner:’ was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ” to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles of war. 

The commands were Increased to four In 1920. 
each under a General Officer Commandlng-in- 
Obief. 

Present System of Administration. 

The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
** The Army in India and its Evolution,'* a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the Defence administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. | 


Army Reforms, 

The Military Secretary Is assisted by one first 
grade staff officer, selected from the Indian 
Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
with the current Indian affairs* the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of his office. In addition, by a practice 
which has obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank has a seat 
upon the Secretary of State’s Council. 

The Buperintendonce, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested In the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all sneii 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary oi 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other doj artraents of the Government; 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform 8 Scheme, Defence expenditure 
and the direction of Defence policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

The Commander-in-Chief. — ^The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments Is His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief, 
who by custom is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The appointment 
IS held by Mis Excellency General Sir Robert A. 
Cassels, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., Indian Army, who 
succeeded Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode. 
He is also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration of 
Defence, the formulation and execution of the 
Defence policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — ^the Coromander- 
in-Chief and Defence Member. In addition, ho 
administers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Royal Air Force In India. The Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Defence Department. — The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1898 (56 Vict- 
G. 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department. He also exercises the 

S owers vested in the Army Council by the 
^neva Convention Act, 1911 , so far as that 
Act applies to India under the Order In Council 
No. 1551 of 1910. He is assisted by a Deputy 
Secretary, two Under Secretaries, a Director 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, a Deputy 
Secretary (Revision) and two Assistant 
Secretaries. 

The Defence Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 
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Military Territorial Areas, 


of the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal , 
Air Force in India, in bo far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India* 
are concerned. It doals also with all questions , 
connected with the administration of Ecclesias- 
tical A ffaiis. The Defence Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- i 
dinate to Army Headquartei s : it hae ccmtinuous I 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters { 
in all administration matters and is responsible! 
for the administration of Cantonments, the I 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of ' 
the Indian Army List. The Army administration I 
is represented in the Legislature by the Defence , 
Member in the Council of State, and by the | 
Defence Secretary in the Legislative Assembly, i 

I 

The Military Council— Is composed of| 
the Commander-in -Chief as President, and the j 
following members, namely : Tlie Chief of ' 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 1 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the , 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 
manding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Defence Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance I^cpartment of the 
Government of India. An Under- Secretary in 
Defence Department, acts as its Secretary. It is 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the | 
purpose of assisting the Commander-in-Chief in ' 
the performance of his administrative duties. It, 
nas no collective responsibility. It meets when ! 
convened by the Commander-in-Chlef for the , 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and ! 
difficulty to require examination in conference. 
The heads of the minor Independent branches of j 
Army Headquarters and the directors of , 
technical services attend when required. I 

Military Territorial Areas. ; 

Indian Territory is divided in four commands I 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 1 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma' 
under a Commander. The details of the! 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and it will be seen that I 
Commands comprise 12 districts : 4 Independent i 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Ihigadei 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its! 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, ! 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency, , 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Assam; ' 
the Western Command, whose headquarters are | 
ut Karachi, covers Sind and Baluchistan. ^ 

The General OfGicer Commanding-ln-Chief i 
of each command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency! 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 


constituted as it is in peace. With this end in 
view, the Array in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

f2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades with a due proportion of other arras. 

Tlie Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India’s 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-In-Chief as the head, is 
found I upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) The General Staff Branch : 

(b) The Adjutant- General’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

General Staff Branch. 

C.G, S. - Lioiit -(Jenei.il Sir Ivo L. B. Vesoy, 
K O.U., K.li K., 0 M G., D S O., Blit Si l . 

J). C. a. Maj.-Genl. J. E. Auchinleck, 
C U , 0 S r , D.S.O., O B F , I A. 

il/. G., Cav . — Maj -Genl. G. F. II. Biooke, 
D.s.o., M c., lint. Ser. 

/i*. A.— Miij-Genl. II. If. Cairington, 

C.B., D.s o , Brit. Ser. 

S, O. Brigr. E. N. F. Hitchms, D.S.O., 

M.o , Bnt. S(T. 

'I’his Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations tor the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in var, the 
organisation and administration of thegeneial 
staff in India ; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services. 


Adjutant-GeneraFs Branch. 


A. 

G . — Lieut -General 

Roper C. Wilson, 

K.r B 

, J).S 0., M.C. 


1). 

A. Cr.— Biigr. N 

M. Wil-on, BS.O., 

O.B K 

, I.A.. 


D. 

Jf. S . — Maj .-Genl. 

G. G. Tabutcau, 

Bnt. 

Ser., K.H.S. 



This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war. Is now included in 
the Adjutant-General s Branch. 
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— Commaivder, Baluchistan 

District. — 

(1st class.) 

(Maj.-GenJ H J. Huddleston,^ 
O.B., C.M G., i>.s.o., M.C., 
Brit. Ser.). 

-Commander, Zhob (IndepeO' 
dent) Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. E. J. Boss, o.b.e., 
M.O., I.A.). 

-Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. A. J. H. Chope, D.S.O., 

l..\.). 


-Commander, Waziristan 

District. — 

(2nd class ) 

(Maj.-Genl. A. F. Hartley, 
C B,, J).8 O., I A ). 


-Commander, Lahore District. - 
(Jst class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. M Saunders, o.B. 
1).S O., I.A.). 


-Commander, 4th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. P. P. Christlson 
M.(J., Brit. Ser.). 

-Commander, 5th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. Finnic m.c , l.A ) 
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-Commander, Rawalpindi I 

District.— I 

(1st Class.) ■( 

(Maj.-Genl. E. deBurgh, C.B,j 
B.s.o., o B E„ I.A.). I 


-Commander, Kohat District. ' 

(2nd class.) I 

(Maj.-Genl. H. L. Haughton, 

C B , O.I.E., C.B.E., I.A.). 


-Commander, 1‘eshawar Dis- 
trict. — 

(1st class ) 

(Maj.-Genl. C. B. 1). Strettell, 

C.B. I.A.). 


— Commander, Razmak Bngdne. 
(Brigr. H. V. Lewis, D.S.O., 
M.C., r.A.). 

— Commander, Bannu Brigade. 
(Brigr. F. H. Maynard, o.B., 
D.S.O., M.O., I.A., A. D. C.). 

—Commander, Wana Brigade. 
(Brigr. L. M. Heath, c i e., d.s.o., 

M.O., I.A.) 

— Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. F. Gwatkin.B.s 0., M.O., l.A.) 
— Commander, Ferozepore Brigade 
Area. 

(Brigr. C. M. S. Manni'rs, p.s.o , 
M.O. I.A.). 

— Comdr., Jullunder Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. G. C. B. Biickland, o b., 
D.s.o , M.c., I.A.). 

— Comdr., Lahore Brigade Area) 
(Brigr. M. B. Beckwith-Smith, 
D.s.o., M o.. Blit. Ser. 

— Comdr , Ambala Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. C. A. 3 j Howard, D.s.o., 

M.V.O., M.C., I.A.). 

— Commander, 1st (Ahbottahad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. It. D. Inskip, D.s.o., 
M. c.) 

— Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. C. D. Noyes, oi.e., m.c., 
I.A.). 

— Commander, 3rd (Jhelum) Infan- 
try Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. N. Floy er- A eland, 
D.S.O., M.O., Brit. Ser.) 
Commander, Eohat Brigade. 

(Brigr. R. S. Abbott, 0 I.B., M.C., 
I.A., A.D.C.). 

' — Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 

Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. H*. Macdonald, D.s.o., 
I.A.). 

— Commander, Landikotal Brigade. 
(Brigr. H. T. D. Hickman, 
O.B.E., M.c. I.A.). 

— Commander. Peshawar Brigade. 
(Brigr. R. N. O’Connor, D.s.o., 
M.C., Blit. Ser. 

—Commander, Nowshera Brigade., 
(Brigr. B. T. Wilson, D.s,o., 
Brit. Ser.). 



Plan Showing Chain of Command. 

TEE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.--contfl. 

(His Excellency General Sir Robert A. CJassels, o.C.B., C.S.I., d.s.o., Ind. Army.) 
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O 


—Commander, Madras District — 
(2nd class). 

(Mnj.-Gcnl. G. Fleming, C.B., 
O.B.E., D.s.o., Brit. Ser.). 


— Commander, Bombay District— 
(2nd class). 

(Mai.-Genl. S. J. V. Scobell, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Brit. Scr.). 

Commander, Poona (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. — 

(Brigr. F. C. Roberts, v.n , D.s.o., 
O.B.E.. M.o , Brit. Ser.) 

r 


, — ^Comiiiander, Deccan District-— ' 
( I st class). 

(Maj.-Genl O H. L. Nicholson, 
C B , C.M.G., D.s.o., Brit. 

Ser.). 


I 


■Comniaiidcr, Mhow Brigade Area, 
(Brigr, J. dc L. Corny, i.a ) 


— Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. G. de la P. Beresford, m.c., 
I.A.). 

—Commander, 10th (aubbulore)., 
Infantiy Biigadc. 

(Brigr. II. R. C. Lane, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., I.A.) 

— Commander, 11th (Ahmcdnagar) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. McPheison, A. B ,M.v.o , 
M.c , I A,) 

— Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. R. U. Mallock, i.a.). 


— Commander, Presidency and | 
Assam District. — j 

(2nd class.) ; 

(Maj.-Genl. G. M. Lindsay, ) 
c B., c.M.Q., D.s.o., Brit. Ser.) ( 

— Commander, Lucknow ( 
District. — | 

(2nd class.) I 

Maj.-Genl. F. L. Nicholson,] 
C.B., D.s.o., M.o. 

—Commander, Delhi (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. — 

(Brigr. Baker, W. H. G , D.s.o., 

0 B.E ) 

r 


-Commander, Meerut District — 
(1st class.) j 

(Maj.-Genl. R. J. Collins, C.B,] 
C.M.G., D.s.o., Brit. Ser.). j 




— Commander, Eastern Bengal 
Brigade Aica. 

(Brigr. ]T. W. Goldfraj), D.s.o., 
M.C., I.A.) 

— Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. R. C. Money, M c., Brit, 
Sei.) 

Commander, Allahabad Biigatle, 
Area. 

(Brigr. G. N. Ford, c B., D.s.o., 
I.A., A.D.O.) 


-Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry, 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. J. N. Lumley, M.O., Brit. 
Ser.). 

-Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. R. P. St. V. Bernard, 
D.s.o., M.C., I.A. 

-Commander, 8th (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. K. Hay, D.s.o., O.B.E., 
Brit. Ser.) 

€ommandcr, 9th (Jhansi) In- 
fantry Biigadc. 

(Brigr. T. J. Ponting, M.c,, 1 a.) 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch. , 

Q M. G. — Maj Geiil. Sir IJcitnmd 11. Mo- ' 
belly, K.O.I.E., O.H., D.s.o . 

D.Q.M. r?.— Maj.-Geiil. H. F. Salfc, O.B., 
G.M.G., D.S.O., Brit. Ser. 

D. S Maj.-Geiil. C. li. Bilward-Collinh, 

C.B , o.i.E., 1 A. 

This Branch Is concerned with the specifl- 
cation, provision, inspection, maintr nance 
and issue of supplies, t.s., foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for tlu' following 
Services: — Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, llernounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
l)ulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 

M. O. 0 . — Lt.-Gcnl. G. G. Aiiujiago, c.B , 
C.M.a., n.s.o.. Blit. Ser. 

D. M. G. O — Miij-Geul. 11. K, Hczlet, c.ii , 
o.n.B., 1 ) S.O., But. Ser. 

'JTiis Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores,clothing,and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect o food-stuffs, dkc., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. 'J'he Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carriagt*s, tanks, 
small arms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royaltu'S and m%cn- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Brin ci pal Staff Officers, but arc not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Briiieipul 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) Military Skciietauy’s Branch 

Mily. Secy . — Maj.-Genl. N. B.iniuitynr, 
C.B . c.i E., 1 A. 

The Military Secretary d<*al8 with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of oilieers 
holding the King’s Commission, of offieeis 
of the Indian Land Forces, the selection of 
officers tor staff appointments, and the 
appointment of officers to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers, lie is also the Sccietary 
of the Selection Board. 

(2) Enqineer-in-Giiief’s Branch. 

E. ‘in-C. — Maj.-Genl. H. S. Gaskell, c.B , 
D S.O., Brit Ser. 

The Englneer-in-Chief is the head of the Ctiry)s 
of Royal Engineers in India. He is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for war ot 
the Engineering services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
viz.t the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary, Board of Examiners. 
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The duties of the Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
mandants oi Army School of Education, India, 
Belgaum and Arm\ School of Physical Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The Biitish eavulrv and British infantry units 
of the army in India arc units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located T>ermaiiently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
si)ent in India. In tlu* case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
legimcnt is nonnally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the rase of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot he applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishnsents in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist., and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Biitain. 

British Cavalry. — There are 5 Britlsli 
cavalry regiments 111 India. ’I’he csiablisbnient 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
5C7 other ranks. 

British Infantry.--TJie pre.sent number of 
British intantr> battalions in India is 43, each 
with an establlslmicnt of 28 officers and 865 
otlier ranks. 

In 1921, an important cliange was made in 
the composit ion ot a Britisli iniantry battalion 
in India bv the inclusion of a iiroportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 tlie combatant })er8onncl was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the aliolitlon of tlie 
Maciiine Gun Gorjis, eiglit machine guns were 
included In tlie equipment of a British infantry 
b.at,talion . This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927. In 1929, a cliange of organisation was 
intioduced, and tlie liattalioii now comprises : — 
Readquailers Winy — 1 Sujiport Company and 
8 Uifle Companies. Each Rifle Company has 4 
Lewis guns. The Sujiport Company is org.anised 
into: — Headquarters and 8 Platoons (all on 
pack) each ol 2 Sections of 2 Vickers guns each. 
'J'he jioace cstaldislimcnt of Indian comliatant 
I>er.soiinci is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks. 'I'lic Support Company 
jilatoon, as it is called, is transferred en bloc 
to another British battalion when tlic battalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India. 

Royal Artillery. — Indians are emjilojed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in lieavy batteries. 

The jicace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 

Royal Horse Artillery . — Comprises four in- 
dcxieiuleiit batteries. Each battery Is armed with 
SIX 18-pounder guns. 
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Field (Higher and Lower EetaJtdiehmenDBrigadei. 
— Four brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs. each and 2 batteries 
of six 4.5' Howitzers each. A brigade on the 
iower establishment consists of 2 batteries of 
four 18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5, 
Howitzers each. 

Field (Mechanized) Brigade^. — Two mechani- 
sed lt)rigades each consisting of two batteries 
armed with four 18-pounder guns, and two 
batteries armed with four 4*5* howitzers. 

Indian Mountain Brigades. — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
iight and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. AH batteries are armed with four 
3.7' howitzers. The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Fort Milward, Fort Salop, Fort Jhansi, 
Wana Mir Ali, Wana Thai, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
Land! Kotal ; Shagal : Chakdara and Fort Sande- 
man are also manned by personnel of Indian 
Mountain Brigades, B..A. 

Medium Brigades. — There are two such bri- 
gades. Three batteries in each brigade, two 
of which are armed with six 6' howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 

Heavy Brigade. — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi. 

Anti-Aircraft — ^Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 cwt. guns. 

Indian Regiment of AHillery. — The first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade and is designated '* A ” 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 batteries each of IS-prp. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4.5' howitzers. 

Artillery Training Centres. — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of B. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. A training 
battery to recruit and train Indian ranks for 
the Indian Artilleiy has been formed from 
1st April 1936 by expanding the Royal Artillery 
Training Centre at Muttra. There is also a 
B. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-in-Chief. — The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Exceliency the Gommander- 
in-Chief. The Engineer-in-Ghief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
mg services. 

10 


(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5; The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation. — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
stz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at lloorkee Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

Tlie personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned office’s, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Officer-in-Charge, Work- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accom pan y 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters' Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services contro 
ail military works in India, except in the 
case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all such works as uie 
entrusted to them in respect of the Royal 
Indian Navy; and they are charged with 
all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in 'Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chlef (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chlef (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Govt, of N. W. F. Province. 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, is the 
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Secretary, P. W. D., to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, R. B., and Technical Officers At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by A.Cs. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and miiitary stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Jluildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge ] 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command or-ln-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
'J'he air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Defence Sorvict'S Estimates. The Commander of 
the Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in 
India is an Air Marshal whose rank corr<;spouds 
to that of a Lieut. -General in the Array. The 
appointment is now hold by Air Slarshal 
P. B. JoubcTt do la Forte, c.B., c.m.g.,p s o. 

The headquarters of the Air Force Is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-0 cncral’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral's Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations.— The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarteis 
are: — 

(i) Group Command, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(ii) Wing Command comprising 2 

squadrons not on a station basis, 
(in) Station Commands. 

{iv) Tiie Aircraft Depot. 

(r) The Aircraft Park including a bomb- 
er transpoit iiight. 

(vi) Two flights of Indian Ah Foice. 

(m) R.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Toya. 

Group Command. — The Group Command is 
known as Eo. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R.A. F. in India. The 


I establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
I and 21 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows : — 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 

I No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Rlsalpur. 

Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 

Wing Command. — ^There is one Wing 
Command only namely 8 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Chaklala. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 13 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands.— There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Roliat and the other at Ri?alpur. Bach sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
i.e.. Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strengtli of the 
Station Headquarters is 37 officers and 220 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
20 officers and 127 airmen. The wing Station at 
Rlsalpur also adrnmistera the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons. — Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes tlie worksliops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes In a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes t.e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons. 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Figlitcrs ami four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment. — The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 

The establishment of other ranks is 127 airmen. 
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The Aircraft Depot. — The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Hoyal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is the main workshop 
and repair shop of the Force, where all engine 
repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
carried out. New aeroplanes received from the 
United Kingdom are also erected here. The 
Depot is located at Drigh Hoad, Karachi. 

The Aircraft Park. — Kelatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Dcyiot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. In addition 
to the above functions, practically tlie whole 
of the motor transport bodies required for 
R. A. F. vehicles and all other mechanical 
transport vehicles in the command are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Transport 
flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments.— Tlie per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India. The ofiicers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all wariant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircraftsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows ; — 

(a) Technical Section ,. Aircraft Depot, 
(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

( 1 ) M. T. Drivers Section .AH Units. 

(c) Followers Section . . All Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 

Air Force in India is as follows: — 
Officers .. .. 262 

Airmen .. .. 1,890 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers .. 1.0G5 
Civilians .. .. 514 
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The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services.— In India, as in the United 
Kingdom. thcAir Force has a medical service of its 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
I establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 12 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled bv the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1 932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwcll, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 

Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry. — n>e present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavahy 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

102 Followers. 

Indian Infantry. — The establishment of 

the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows: 

Battalions 

18 Infantry Regiments consisting of .. 93 

3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners .. 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 


31 120 


The normal strength of an active battalion 

It; — 



British 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers. 

Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry . . 

12 

20 

703 

Gurkhas . . 

13 

22 

893 
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The itrength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows : — 

British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1032 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
e.g.t road-making, etc., were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Beserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provile for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. 

Reserve - -The conditions of the reservt , 
are as follows 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent. It is comprised 
of class * C * reservists for Indian Cavalry 
Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles. The new 
class * C ’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from Ist October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from 1st May 
1032. 'J’here still remain a number of classes 
‘ A ’ and * B ’ reservists which count against ] 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 1 
but these arc gradually wasting. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially. 

Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment, in the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 


present as follows - 

Cavalry 2,940 

Artillery 2,731 

Engineers . . . . . . 2,350 

Indian Signal Corps . . . . 625 

Infantry 21,560 

Gurkhas 2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve .. f50 

Supplementary Reserve . . 255 

Total . 33,111 


The Indian Signal Corps. -The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief In the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acta as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 


signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical infection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miner . 

The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are : — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 
Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals 4 

District Signals 3 

Experimental Wireless Section .. 1 

Zhob Signal Section. 

In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the * A ’ and ‘ C ' troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Eohat. 

Royal Tank Corps.— Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows: — ^the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands. 

These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commander, R. Tank Corps, 
Northern Command, so far as that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant, R. T. C. 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of R. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations. — 3 Light Tank Companies. 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 

5 Armoured Car Companies. Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured cars ; 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per section. The armoured 
cars at present in India are of various types 
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Service Corps. 

The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below: — 


— 


British 

Officers. 

British 

other ranks. , 

Followers. 

1 

Motor ears, j 

Motor cycles. 

1 

Armoured | 
cars. 1 

Tank Corps School 

.. 

5 

40 

15 

1 

2 

9 

Armoured Car Company 


12 

145 

32 

o 

6 

16 


u 

2 

9 

10 


Medical Services. — 'I’he military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(а) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(б) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment. 

(c) ITie Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (li) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Mllitarj 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 

ig) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(/i) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Denial corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 

Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; While the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian lied Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps.— The 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps is the coun- 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army, It has developed from the Corn- 
mis mriat Department of an earlier period, and 
Its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1923. Tlie Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely ; (o) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport. The 


latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
1*', generlcally, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table . — 


Supply. 


Officers with King’s commissions 129 

Indian officers . . . . . . 80 

British other ranks 173 

Civilians 677 

Followers .. 1,825 


Total .. 2.884 


Animal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 47 

Indian officers 127 

British other ranks 38 

Civilians . , . . . . . . 95 

Indian other ranks .. .. 9,684 

Followers .. .. .. .. 1,436 


Total .. 11,427 


There are aDo 1,834 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
12,960 and 106 respectively. There are also 
400 ponies Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represent the pre-war “ cadre” other 
companies being maintained in peace-time at 
full war establishment, 

MECHANICAL TRANSPORT. 


Officers with King’s commissions. 72 

Indian officers 54 

British other ranks 155 

Indian other ranks .. .. 3,070 

Civilians 180 

Followers 982 


Total .. 4,523 


There are also 3,270 reservists. 
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The meohanical transport establishment 
consists of the following ; — 

(a) Field units — 

6 M. T. Companies, consisting oVQ head- 
quarters and 24 sections. 

6 Motor ambulance units. 

16 Independent Sections. 

Headquarters, Chaklala. 

(b) Maintenance units — 

Headquarters, Maintcnanc* Group 
(M T.). 

7 Workshop Com panic'*. 

1 Motor Transport Convoy (M. 11. U.) 

4 Heavy Ri^pair shops. 

Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Reserve Depot. 

Experimental Section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the media- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establistiiiient now 
consists of 2,008 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers In every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King's 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M.G.O. nay bo broadly described as tlic agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced In recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department. — The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service : — The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobili- 
zation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A general respoasi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 


Corps. 


The Remount Directorate at Army Head- 
quarters consisting of one Director and an 
Assistant Director. 4 Remount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
tlie Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India — The Veteri- 
nary scrvici'S aie responsible for the veterinary 
care. In peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include : The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous 8er\ ice cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant Bur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals. Class I, 24 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 9 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for all veterinary units. 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:* 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian army. The establishment is as 
follows including training schools : — 

British I Indian I B. O. I i. O. iCivilians. 
officers, officers. 

62_ J 49 I _I74 I _ 8 9 | 

Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years* service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserse for gunners and druers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years In army 
and 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years’ service 
In army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

S. <fe M. Corps, 7 years' service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service in army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans«frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 
7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry, 4 years’ service in army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 
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Indian Military rstabllshmcnts of the Indian 1 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, flfers and pipers, 10 years* service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatantB. 
all school-masters, clerks, urtillcers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farners, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service m army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may bo extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Keserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is peiinittcd 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ Civil” troops, i «., they are 
administered and pjiid by the Civil authorities* 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
ollicered by Oliicers of the Ilegular Indian Army 
These forces were raised for duty on tlie North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following : — Kurrain Militia.Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts* Chitral Scouts, Cilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the McLrun Levy Corps. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military servlc-e would be 
underirablc. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of efR- 
ciency; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the iqore extended training 
being carried out by the younger mcmbeis, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
infantry — ^in which arc included railway bat- 
talions, — machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 


are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. ITieir role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled ijcriod of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

Tiio duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sectionii at Calcutta, Bomt)ay and Karachi 
arc performed by the Field Companies 
H. E. (A. F. I ) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

Tlic Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment fo»* the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain ciicumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the w^ar. It lias been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men l)y means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
I Indian Teirltonal Force units can be given 
! sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
Intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian univerfeities. 'I’bey are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 (lavs in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform tlie liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

Tlie members of the provincial battalions 
accept tlie full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in tlie first instance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 
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meat has not been completely filled in all cases, 1 
the movement has already achieved a greater { 
degree of success than might have been antici- 1 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the I 
present the Infantry arm only has been ' 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical , 
Branch, the force by law may include e\tTy 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary trahiing for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
periodica] training. Members of urban units \ 
have only a provincial liability, 4 such units I 
were constituted In 1928 in Bombay, Madras, I 
and the United Provinces, one of which I 
lias since been disbanded , but in 1037, a fifth | 
one has bi'eii addl'd for Bc-ngal. Members 1 
enrolled for a period of 6 years and train all 
the year round. During his first year every 
man does 82 days’ preliminary training, and 
in every subsequent year 16 days’ periodical 
training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Bulcrs 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of ; 
India have on many occasions received mill- | 
tary assistance of great value from this source. . 
But the rendering of such aid let entirely at the ' 
discretion of the Buling Princes and Chiefs. ; 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- , 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops ; 
of their States. | 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, , 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
rases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
!ndian State Forces should be composed of three , 
categories of troops, namely; 

Clast A, — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as corrcsijond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B. — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A ; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C. — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 


The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st October 1937, 


amounted to — 




> Authorized! 

Actual 


I strength. I 

1 strength. 

Artillery 

1,355 

1,351 

8,375 

Cavalry 

9,118 

Infantry . . . . 

38 112 

32,924 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

450 

tions 

180 

93 

Sappers 

1,014 

894 

Transport Corps 

1,545 

1,466 

Grand total . . 

i 51,790 

45,559 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King's 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
i and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 

I Within recent years several Indians have 
] received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
I Indian Army through the Royal Military 
I College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
I Academy, Woolwich. 

I King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
I Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
I among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment ; the latter being only 
lesorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhuist. A third source is from among Uni- 
vercity candidate?-. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army 4s regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service ; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

' Indian Officers.— One of the most 

momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
. commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways ; (1) By qualifying as a cadet throu^ the 
j Royal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal 
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Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non*commissloned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their commissions after training at the 
Koyal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Debra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 7U boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
ludianized. The units selected forlndlanization 
were; 7th Light Cavalry; ICth Light Cavalry; 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4 /19th Hyderabad Regl- 
ment;5th Royal Battalion,5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry ; 1 /7th Rajput Regiment (Q. V. O. L. I.) , 
1 /14thPunjab Regimcnt;2 /Ist Punjab Regiment. 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianization 
3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regiment, 5/6th 
Rajputana Rifles, 6/8th Punjab Regiment, 
6/lOth Baluch Regimept, 6/llth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/ 12th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc., together with the usuial complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
formed on the 15th January 1935 and the first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade. This brigade is designat- 
ed “A” Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. It 
will provide officers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935. 

Indian Military Academy. — How to 

™prove the quality of candidates for the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun has recently 


been under consideration. A press note was 
issued by the Defence Department in October, 
1936, in which the problem was examined in 
detail. It consisted of a memorandum which 
liad been prepared on the subject by a Committee 
consisting of members of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature, and of a careful reply to 
this memorandum by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Robert Cassels. The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which the 
present difficulty in obtaining e.andidates of the 
right type for the Academy had been discussed. 

The merabcis of the Committee juefaced their 
memorandum by stating in geneial terms that 
they did not agree with f he policy being followed 
with regard to the Indianization of the Army, 
since they thought that the process could be 
speeded up. They then made observations and 
suggestions on vaiious jioints— as, for example, 
that the piovision under ceitain conditions for a 
r(‘fund by parents of pait of the cost of training 
young offn-eis was too extensne; that more 
scholarships should be granted to cadets of the 
Academy by Local Govermnents ; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be leduced ; 
that passage of the final examination of the 
riincc of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College 
by students who did not gam admission to the 
Academy sliouid entitle them to admission to 
the Universities ; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded ; 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Staff College; and that the problems cieatcd 
by the disparities in ago betw’ccn Biitish and 
Indian offlceis of similai rank should be favour- 
ably dealt with. 

The Comma ndcr-in-Chief, in leply, expressed 
giatitudc to the Committi'c for theii woik and 
for the studied modeiation and reasonableness 
of their recommendations. Some of these 
recommendations he accepted, and he under- 
took that otheis would be fully and sympatheti- 
cally considered. He asked the Committee not 
to expect startling results from the acceptance of 
certain of tlndr recommendations, since the 
process of expanding the field of choice and 
improMiig the quality and quantity of the 
candidates for cadetships must inevitably bo 
giadual, and depend largely on jmblic opinion. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units: — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarhi 
and Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Chemical Warfare School, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The Fighting Races. 


The Object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knovricdge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction in the 
rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at Pachmarhl 
and in the machine gun at Ahmed nagar. 

The King George's Koyal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, .Tullundurand Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their flndlng a career in the, indian 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy's 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to qualify for the King's Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 

Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve .of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1 922 the A rmy 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 


tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Slklis 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew Into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
Frontier. Thev are all excellent fighting men. 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by anv other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of "hom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war w'ere con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans In 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Ivumaonisare equally good mountaineers. 


The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. O pub- 
lished in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissions In the Reserve : — 

(1) Ex-Officers who, having held King’s commis- 
sion in any Branch of His Majesty’s British, Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (includ- 
ing the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Territo- 
rial Force) Marine or Air, liave retired therefrom 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local 
Government, whose services can be spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts In force at the time of their appointment 

Dental applicants must posses® a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category- Veterinary must be 
in possession of tbe diploma M.R.G.Y.S. 

The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 
January 1988 was 922. 

The Fighting Races. -—The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modlflca- 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
I bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
I backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
i sustained the English Hag in every campaign 
! in the Ea«>t. Their high caste a nd consequent 
I prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
I Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
j proved themselves equal to any other troops 
i on the field of battle and have established an 
Imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 191 4 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
I Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
jtricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
I people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 
I repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They have 
I proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 
I of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
I found in the hillv districts of the Punjab. They 
fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia. 


I Among those who have rendered signal and 
, gallant service In the war are the Mahrattas of the 
I Deccan and the Konkan, who have revived the re- 
putation heldhy their race in the days of Shivaji, 
j the founder of the Mahratta Erapire. lt is probable 
I that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
; their recruitment in larger numbers in future. 

j In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
'parts of India have filled the ranks of tbe 
I Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
I In every campaign in which they have been 
I engaged. 
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Effectives, 1937 . 


During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
ofticers, 4 non-commissioned olhccrs and C 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War — 

In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in Juiy, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 


figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak ot 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
lanks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent ovei- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,4 57,000, of whom 943,COO. 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
ail causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000,* 


Effectives, 1937. 


— 

Officers with King’t 
Commissions. 

lindian Commis- 
i sioned Officers. 

eo 

C 

cS 

U 

O) 

Xi 

o 

•g ! 
•c 

p 

Indian Officers with 
Viceroy’s Com- 
missions. 

Indian other ranks. 

Clerks and other 
civilians. 

Followers. 

Indian reservists. 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

9 

I. Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) . . 

3,.«88 

116 

52,204 

2,970 

1,18,635 

177 

18,704 

33,111 

II. Stall (inclusive of personnel of 
Administrative Services) .. 

507 


439 

24 

36 

1,430 

517 

III. Military Training Establish- 
ments (exclusive of personnel 
of Departmental Corps) . . 

107 


1 ,367 

11 

82 

62 

494 


IV. Educational Establishments . . 

02 


174 

4 0 

89 

500 

244 

6 

V. Indian Army Service Coips 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included 
tn item II) . . 

419 


570 

279 

13,749 

1,425 

6,900 

O 

If- 

VI. Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
Item II) 

lie 


550 

6 

1,084 

849 

198 

85 

VII. Medical Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) .. 

868 


747 

603 

4,108 


4,541 

3,335 

VIII, Veterinary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
II) 

45 

15 

4 

121 

543 

48 

93 

77 

IX. Eemount Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) 

20 


13 

9 

149 

278 

214 

X. Miscellaneous Establishments 
(Inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department) 

325 

CO 

126 

126 

590 

5,247 

1,924 

169 

XI. Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces (Permanent Esta- 
blishments) 

114 


224 

27 

9 


Total 

6,570 

191 

55,187 

4,225 

1,39,074 

|10,011 

32,829 

41,887 


• For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see “ The Indian Year 
Cook’' 1920, on p. 152, etseq 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the are being prepared at the standard rate of Is. 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the per rupee. 

A' » collected by the 

♦ ^ lablM of Army, Navy and Mil- various departments are not set off against 

expenditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
S showu Separately on the receipts side of the 

^dia. From the 1st April, 1920, to the Slat budget. This is especially the case with the 
March, 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Departments, which 
the basis ©f the rate of 2* per rupee for the con- amount to considerable sums. 


version of English stalling transaction into 


Provincial Governments incur 


r upees. From the 1st April, 1927, the accounts i expenditure for Military purposes. 

SUMMARY OV DKFENOS EXPENDITURE (GrOSS.) 

Table 1. 





1935-36. 

1936-87. 

1937-38. 




Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed . 


Defence Services — Effective 41,;57,35 42,19,02 4,284,27 

Defence Services — Non-effective 8,71,78 8,37,17 8,41,90 

Transfer . Defence Reserve Fund . . .. 9,39 91 1,42,26 

fiom 

Total .. 50,j^,r)3 60,57,10 

’ Notes.— (1) This summary includes the i (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 1 incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- i Government, as also all contributions to the 
dituiv on non-effective services, but does not ; Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
include debt service. 'included in the above figures. 

ANALYSIS OP DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 

1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately : — 

Table 2. 


I (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
included in the above figures. 


India. 

A. Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services: 

Fighting Services 

Administrative Services 

Manufacturing establishments (including 

stores) 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Special Services . . 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establisliments 
and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges 

B. Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 

Effective 

C. Foyal Air Force : 

Effective • . 

Non-effective 


Closed Revised 

Accounts. I Estimates. 
Rupees (DOG'S omitted). 


Total : India : 
Effective . . 
Non-effective 


Budget 

Estimates. 


13,64,05 

6,41,89 


81,40,69 

3,69,82 


Total 


89,79,09 


89,14,99 


36.10,61 


Budget Expenditure an National Defence, 
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Table 2— contd. 


1985>36. 

1936-37. 

1987-38. 


, Closed 

Accounts. 

Eevised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Eupees 

OOO's omitted) 


1. Standing Army, 


1 


( 1 ) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services 



2,86,17 

Administrative Services 



39,44 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) . . . . 



31,04 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



9,^0 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 



81,99 

Special Services 



4,00 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 



77,04 

Total Effective Services 



6.29,48 

(2) Kon-effective Services 



4,67,55 

B. Royal Air Farce : 




Effective 



91,74 

Non-effective 



5,24 

Total : England 



10,84,01 

Total Defence Services Expenditure : 




Effective 

41,77,51 

42,83,05 

42,84,27 

Non-effective 

8,69,88 

8,37,54 

8,41,90 

Grand Total 

60,47,39 

51,20,69 

61,26,17 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
ladla, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
laeiits in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services In India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Es. 446 1 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1937-38 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Bs. 512’6 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“ Military Services made up of Es. 404 2 
millions for expenditure in India and Es. 108*4 
millions in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and baw; 
mechanical transport workshops are included 
in the Bulget. 
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The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Services between India and England is as 
shown below : — 


— 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Ileviscd 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 


1 (KupecB 

1 0 00 ’s omitted) 


India 

3,47,23 

3,63,57 

3,66,80 

England 

4,49 

5,41 

7,24 

Total 

3,51,72 

3,68,08 

8.74,04 


Cost of the Army. — A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India's 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who servo for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India's counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
8ir llobert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Ijord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammaa Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Ileport of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem ^ 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 per cent. These calculations take 
account of not receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Capitation payments. — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. Tills worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding W ar Office claims. In 1 890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 lOs. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000 . A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Ilomer 
was appointed in 1907. It held that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 lOs. Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,600,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
thebiU. 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main acts as 
regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average .. 


69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094 ‘57 

1915-19 „ 


66,199 

58,367 

683 

1,980 

3,277*53 

1920 


67,332 

61.429 

385 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1921 


58.681 

60.515 

408 

749 

3,0 70 *04 

1922 


60,166 

37.836 

284 

714 

1.902*32 

1923 


63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793-31 

1 924 


58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 


57,378 

36.069 

166 

997 

1,750*19 

1926 


56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758*60 

1927 


55,632 

34,606 

149 

829 

1,664*22 

1928 


66,327 

33,034 

166 

556 

1,636*99 

1929 


59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,746*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 : — 







Aver- 

Batio per 1,000 of strength. 

Tei lod. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

ago 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

con- 

stantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544*6 

4*39 

6*4 

20*7 

1916-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788*2 

16*81 

28*6 

38*1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762*3 

9*81 

21*1 

42-8 

1921 

175, .384 

119,215 

1,782 

3.638 

6,031 

679 7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

624*0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

466*7 

5 98 

16*3 

20-63 

1924 

134,742 

57,014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423*1 

6-73 

12-8 

18 05 

1925 

136,473 

48,691 

547 

1,712 

2,053 

356-8 

4*01 

12*6 

16*04 

1926 

135,146 

62,517 

507 

1.569 

2,082 

388-6 

3*75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358.6 

3*37 

12*8 

16*03 

1928 

131,190 

48,739 

372 

1,251 

2,034 

871 . 5 

2*84 

9*54 

16*51 

1929 

154,580 

45,654 

639 

1,431 

1,884 

361*5 

3* 42 

• • » • 

16*8 
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Indian Soldiers' Board. 


INDIAN SOLDIERS* BOARD. 


The Indian Soldiers’ Board is probably the 
most important and valuable non-offleial institu- 
tion C50nnectod with the Indian Army. It was 
constituted on 7 Kebruaiy lOH), in place of the 
(/Cntial BecruitiiiK Boaid, the purpose of which 
W’as fulfilled witli the end of the War. Jts 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of y)Ost-war piohjeins — the finding of employment 
for soldieis leleased fiom the colours, the y^rant 
of rewards to those who had rendcrc'd distin- 
guished serMce, tlie relief of the dependents of 
those who had lost their lives in the war and 
of those wlio were incapacitated for further 
service, the education ot soldiers’ children and 
the satei^uaidin" of th(‘ general interests of 
soldiers and their dependents, all inatt^'rs de- 
manding immediate and (Jose attention As 
vears passi'd, the Jioaid had gradually to adjust 
itself to normal jieace condfitions and it was 
decided to maintain it jieiinanently for a senes 
of duti('s which have from time to time expanded 
and de^ eloiied 

The Board is comjiosed of three members of 
H. E the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
bv B E. the Viceroy, of whom one is President, 
H E the (xovernor of the Punjab, the Defence 
Recietaiy, the Adjutant-Ceneral in India and 
the Eiiiancial Adviser, Milltaiy Finance, with 
the Aiiditoi-dcucial in India, as an additional 
member. An TIndei-Secr(‘tary in the Defence 
Dejiartment acis ns Secretary to the Board, 
in addilion to his otlici duties. The President 
and Mcinbeis of the Boaid at the beginning of 
1938 wcie as follows 

PfiESiPENT. — The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, 
K c h., K 0 s I., Finance Member to the Govern- 
ment of India 

Memkeks - -If E Sir Hcibcit-William Emcr 
son, Q.O.I.E , K o.s.T , (' n E , 1 0 s , Governor of 
the Punjab ; The Ifon’ble Sir Nnpendra Nath 
Siicar, K (’ s i , Law Member of the Government 
of India ; The Hon’blc Chaudhri Sir Zafnillah 
Khan, K os i , Commeice and Labour Member 
of the Goveinment of India; IJeut-Gencral 
Sir Kogei Wilson, K 0 « , p s 0 ., mo, Mr. C 
MaeJ. G Ogilvie, o n.K., I r s , Defence Secretary 
to the Government of India ; Mr A Kowlands, 
M.n E., Financial Adviser to the Commander-in- 
Chiet ; Sir Ernest Biirdon, K.o.i.E , C.S.I., i.o s , 
Auditor-General. 

Secretary — Mr J. S H. Shattock, i o s., 
Undcr-Secrctary (Army), Defence Department 

The Board has its seat at New Delhi /Simla 
and co-ordinates the activities of a large number 
of kindred organizations in the various areas 
from which the bulk of the Indian Army is 
recruited Under the control of these R-ovin- 
cial Boards there exists throughout the country 
a network of subordinate organizations, includ- 
ing District Soldiers’ Boards, Tehsil or Taluka 
Committees and other kindred bodies. There 
are Provincial Soldiers’ Boards in Bihar, Bombay, 
Delhi, Kashmir, Mysore, North West Frontier 
Province, Punjab, Rajputana and the United 
Provinces. 


All District Soldiers’ Boards were in 1931 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of the 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
Military Vice-President. The latter was either 
a Recruiting Officer or an Indian Army Officer 
detailed by Army Headquarters- except in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the 
PresWent was a soldier and the Vice-President 
a civilian. Five years’ experience showed the 
organization to need revision if it was to serve 
its purpose in the most efficient manner. It was 
found, for instance, that Boards in areas where 
re(;ruitment had, temporarily at any rate, 
stopped began to decline in value through lack 
of attention and that the Military Vice-Presidents 
of Boaids, mostly drawn from active batta- 
lions, could not maintain continuity of policy 
because ot their frequent changes of station. 
Reorganization was therefore undertaken in 
1936 This was achieved without interference 
in the internal constitution of the Boards. To 
pieserve continuity and provide constant supervi- 
sion, it was decided to make Indian Infantry 
Training Battalions and similar units, w’hich 
are not liable to changes of station, responsible 
for providing the Military Viee-Presidents for 
the District Soldiers’ Boards in their neigh- 
bourhood At the same time full advantage 
was taken of the experience and influence of 
Recruiting Officers, who were appointed addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents of District Soldiers’ 
Boards in their Recruiting areas Funds were 
made available for the allotment of travelling 
allowan(‘.es to Military Vice-Presidents of 
Boards in the Punjab, U P , Delhi, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, to tour their districts 
or to sanction allowances to members touring on 
Soldiers’ Board business. 

The whole organization shortly after its 
revision improved out of all recognition. The 
District Soldiers’ Boards revived and the greatest 
iniiiortance is attached to an indirect result of 
this improvement, namely, the increase in the 
prestige of the ex-soldier among his fellow 
eitizens and its enhancement, a fact particularly 
gratifv'ing in those areas where recruitment is 
not now being carried on. 

The following are the objects and duties of the 
District Soldiers’ Boards : — 

(a) Constantly to endeavour to promote and 
maintain a feeling of good-will between 
the civilian and military classes ; 

{h) To give all possible assistance to the 
President of the Board in his capacity 
as head of the district in all administra- 
tive matters connected with the ex. 
soldier or his family ; 

(c) To demonstrate the benefit of and so 
promote the desire for mutual co- 
operation between ex-soldiers and 
civilian officials ; 
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(d) To represent and explain to the civil 

authorities all matters of particular 
monxcnt to ex-soldiers that require the 
attention of the local administration i 

(e) Generally to watch over the •welfare of the 

ex-soldier and his family, and the in- 
terests of serving soldiers absent with 
their units. 

As regards item (e), quoted {ibovc, the func- 
tifm of the Boaid and corresponding organiza- 
tions cover a wide range and some of their main 
tasks are enumeiated below . — 

{a) To (urculatc information regjirding the 
educational con cessions available for 
soldiers’ childien , 

(&) To communicate information regarding 
employment, facilities for tiaining for 
civilian vocations and concessions open 
to discharged men, and to mainlam 
registers of ex-soldieis desirous of 
obtaining employment , 

(c) To ascertain and intimate tlie where- 
abouts of an absent soldier to liis 
dependents and to communicate to him 
news of all impoi tant matters affecting 
his family’s welfares ; 

id) To procure legal advice in the ease of a 
law suit against an absent soldier 
where there is no male member of his 
family capable of piotccting his 
interests ; 

(«) To assist an absent soldier’s family in the 
event of disease or famine ; 

(/) To assist ex-sold lers and their depen- 
dants in securing medals, i>ensions, 
arrears of pay, etc , 

(ff) To keep a watch on tlic adequacy of the 
number of pension-paving branch i>ost 
offices, espemally in hilly districts, and, 
if and when there is a need for more 
such offices, to bring the fact to 
notice , 

(h) To investigate cases of ex-soldiers inva- 
lided out of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases sucli as tuberculosis, 
leprosy, diabetes, etc., and to report 


them to the Provincial Branch of the 
Indian Red Cross Society for medical 
assistance ; 

(<> To investigate applications for relief 
from the various military charitable 
funds. 

Another leading development has been the 
institution of the “ Welfare Scheme,” the 
toundation of which is the network of District 
Soldiers’ Boards, etc., acting under the orders 
of Piovineial Soldiers’ Boards, whitdi have been 
created m all areas from which the Indian Army 
obtains recruits in any number, for the purpose 
of ensuring that the home interests of Indian 
soldiers and their dependents arc specially 
looked after. The Board in 1936 allotted as an 
experimental measure Rs 1 06 a year for three 
years for the promotion of schemes of Rural 
Reconstruction m military villages in the 
J’unjab. 

One of the most important functions of the 
Provmcial and J)istrict Soldiers’ Boards is to 
find employment for ex-soldicrs. The Govern- 
ment of India and ]jOcal Governments and 
Admmistiations have acc.epted the principle 
that preferential treatment should be accorded 
to ex-soldicrs in this lespect and as a result 
employment under Government was found for 
76,639 individuals between the years 1922 and 
J936 The Board especially appeals to private 
employers to assist as far as they can by engag- 
ing ex-soldiers The Recruiting Officers at 
Delhi, Rawaliiindi, Lahore, Jullunder, Lucknow, 
Ajmer, Poona, Peshawar and Kohat can supply 
reliable Indian ex-soldiers for most kinds of civil 
employment, especially guards of all descrip- 
tions, motor drivers, peons, chaprasis, drill and 
physical training instructors, rough-riders and 
polo orderlies. (Personal servants cannot be 
supplied). Applications should be sent to any 
of the above officers. Employers should, when 
applying for labour, furnish particulars as to 
wages, quarters, etc., and state the length of 
tiire the appointment can be held open. The 
vaiious district soldiers’ boards also maintain 
iLsts of reliable ex-soldiers desirous of employ- 
ment in their own districts. In their case 
applications should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Board. 

The Board on 31 December 1922 had the 
residue of the war fund, known as the Imperial 
Indian War Relief Eund, handed over to it. 
This formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 
success The face value of the securities consti- 
tuting the fund amounted on 31 March 1937 to 
Rs. 17,19,700, bearing an annual interest of 
Rs. 60,189-8-0, as against Rs. 16,99,700 bearing 
an annual interest of Rs. 59,489-8-0 on the 31st 
March 1936. 
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Victoria Crosa, 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Th>} anDOun cement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
In 1911, that in future Indiana would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis. — On Slst October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment bad 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Qarhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on the nigiit ot 
the 23rd-24th l^ovember, J914 near Festubert, 
fYance, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing tiie enemy out ot our tren- 
ches. and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
55th Coke's Rifles. — For most conspicuous | 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during tiie attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were lett) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Ourkba Rifles — 
For most conspicuous bravery during op<*rations 
against the Qorman trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When hlm'^elf wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier; 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the I 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, be remained ' 
with him all day and night. In the early mom- 1 
leg of the 26th September, in misty weather, he I 
brought him out througli the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) iala.j 
4lit Dogras.— Finding a British Officer ofj 
another regiment lying close to the enemy i 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded . 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripiied off his own 
slothing to keep the wounded officer wanner 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the mam 
trenches, and then, retiirnitig with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of couiage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous biavcry and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to v<“rv heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him wnth his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan,S9th Punjabis.— For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position In 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off tlirec counter-attacks and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 

I For three hours he held the gap under very 
[heavy fire while it was being made secure. 

I When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
lire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground with iifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, undone 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been jicnetratcd by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh. 28th Caval- 
ry.— For most cons picuouB iiravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rd Gurkha 
Rifles.— For conspicuous bravery and rcsounic 
in action under adverse conditions, and uttei 
'‘onterapt of danger during an attack Ho with 
a few other men succeeded, under intenfe fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officcre and otluT 


calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who ! ranks who had attempted to put it out of action 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The. No. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards [shot immediately. Without a moment’s licsi- 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out j tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
in that direction, but Lance-Naick Lala insisted ' off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
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aad heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire machine Riina and infantry had surrendered 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew, to luin before he died. His valour and initiative 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers were of the highest order, 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 

iire. lie kept his gun in action, and showed the Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2ud Battalion, 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 39th Garhwal Rifles. — ^P’or most, conspicuous 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did bravery on 3 0th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelie. 
magnificent work during the remainder of the During an attack on the German position he 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was entered their mam trench, and was the first 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very man to go round each traverse, driving back 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty, the enemy until they were eventually forced 

to surrender. He was killed during this en> 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers, gagement. 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 

bravery and self-sacrifico on the morning of the Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis. — For 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
charged a strong enemy position on the west praise’* in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing while serving a l.ewls gun, and when all the 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised haviidars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
that the squadron was suffering casualties glcd to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without it to action. He refused medical attention, 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other insisting first on pointing out where the other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire wounded were and on carrying water to them, 
disregard of danger charged and captured the While tiie medical man was attending to 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties these wounded lie shielded tliera witli his body 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded and he submitted to medical attention himself 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the continual effort and by loss ot blood. 

THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 

Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Kavy, Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been squadron had eon-iderablv iraiiroved. The 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natural- battleship Swiftsure iiad taken the place of the 
ly varied in strength from time to time, second class cruiser which had been a flagship, 
In 1903 the squadron consisted of one second and another second class cruiser replaced the 
class and three imallcr cruisers and four sloops Perseus. 

or gunboats. In 1900, it coiisHted of two se- The present composition of the East 
con d class and two third class cruisers, and re- Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
malned at this strength until 1910 : when one Isas follows — 

second class cruiser was withdrawn and two “Norfolk” (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons; 
smaller vessels substiintwl, and three cruisers “Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons ; “Enterprise,” 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist Cruiser, 7,580 tons; Escoit Vessels “ Shorchara,” 
Id the suppreseicn of the arms traffic in the “Bidcford,” “ Fowey,” and “Deptfoid.” 

India’s Nava! Expenditure. 

From 18GP onwards India paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Govern- 
ment in con side rarion of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under arrangements which 
dates from 139tt-7 the subsidy oi £100,090 a year was paid towards the upkeep of certain ships 
of thi' East India Squadron, which were not to be employed bevond pre'^eribed limits, except 
with the consent of tiie Government of India. India’s total naval expenditure is under half a 
million pounds a nnnallv In 39.18 India’s contri3)iition to the Biitisli Government was drop- 
jied on the understanding that the Royal Indian Navy would maintain six modern E.'-eoit 
veasels and be responsible foi India’s coast doftiu c. The contribution was added to India’s 
Naval budget. 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval Defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1 926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further cousultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Navy cdhsistB of a Depot Ship, 4 Escort vessels. 2 Patrol vessels and a 
Survey vessel. 

ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 

The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service the pirates which Infested the Indian coasts, 
under the Government of India) traces its The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
urigin so far back as 1612 when the East India (or Osiander), were despatched from England 
^'ompany stationed at Surat found that it was tn 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
necessary to provide themselves with armed days under slightly varying titles and of various 
Vessels to protect their commerce and settle- strengths the Government in India have always 
nients from the Dutch or Portuguese and from maintained a sea service. 
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Royal Indian Navy. 


The periods aod titles have been as follows:— 


Hon. E. I. Ck>.*s Marine . . 1612 — 1686 


Bombay „ 

Indian Kavy 
Bombay Marine 
H. M. Indian Marine . . 


.. 1686—1830 

.. 1830—1863 

. . 1863—1877 
. . 1877-1892 


Royal Indian Marine . . . . 1892. 

Royal Indian Navy .. .. 1034. 

India's Naval Force has always been moat 
closely oonnected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captaio 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine 
Establishments were amalgamated into au Im* 
porial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
aod the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were enopioyed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
“Duifewn,*’ Haedinoe,*’ “Nobthbrook,**' 
“Lawbbnoe,” “Dalhousie •* and •‘Minto" 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the l^ya! 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 


In addition to transport duties In Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers oi approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 
respectively for tbese and other duties. 

_ Reorganisation Schemes.— After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be acoepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the R.f.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the R. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
* scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 


The R.I.M. then fell upon hard times ; money > 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 


defray the cost of the work of R. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service. — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
iinsoD, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 


To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State In India. 


In February 1928, the Bill was Introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but In 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 


The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist. 


ihe ^yal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire's Naval Forces and is under 
ttie command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy. Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, e.ff., minesweeping, gunnery, 
communications, etc., includes fishery pro- 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
is maintained between 
ttie Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron. 
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Personnel. 1936. 

Headquaatkkb Staff. 


PJag Officer Commanding, Uoyal Indian 
Navy and P.S.T.O , East Indies 

Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Kear-Adnural H. Fitzherbert, c B., C.M G. 
Paymaster Commander M. H. Elliott, M.B.B., r.n, 
Lieut.-Comdr. St J. A. D. Garuiss, R.I.N. 


Chief of the Staff 

Captain Superintendent 
Engineer Captain 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Staff Officer (Plans) 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Manager, Engineering Department 
Manager, Construction Department 
1st Assistant to M E D. 

2nd Assistant to M. E. D. 

Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


.. Captain T. M. S Milne-Hendersou, o.B f , kin., 
J.p 

Captain C J Nicoll, D s c , K 1 N. 

. . Engineer Captain G. L. Annett, R 1 N., J.P. 

. . Commander P. A. Mare, R.I.N. 

. . Conimandci J 'I' S IJall, R i N 
. (k)iumandei H. V Itanflcld, K 1 \ 

.. Lieut.-Comdi M II St L Nott, obf,, r I n. 

. . Lieut. K. Durston, R.I.N. 

Engineer C-ominandei P. It Wale, r 1 N. 

Engineer Jdeiit.-CoiiKlr. G W Undeidown, RIN 
. . Engineci Lh'ut. G W. A. Iturgcss, RIN. 

. . Engmeei Lieut E D. Foul, R i N 
. . J. A. B. Hawes, Esq. o.u.f. 

. . II. Jagannathan, Esq , m.a , n L. 

.. y. G. Eose.Esq. 


SEA TRANSPORT STAFF. 


Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander H. C. Beauchamp, r.i.n, 
.. Lieut.’Comdr. A. H. Watt, r.i.n. 
Lieut.-Comdr. F. F. W. Harvey, r.i.n. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 

Constructor E. J. Under hay, Esq. (On leave.) 

Assistant Constructor .. .. Vacant. 

Electrical Engineer N. T. Patterson, Esq. 

Assistant Naval Store Officer . . F. Hearn, Esq. 


Officers. 


Captains 

Commanders 

Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, . . 

and Sub-Lieutenants 

Engineer-Captain . . 

Engineer-Commanders 

Bngmeer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Enginecr-Sub- 
Lieutenants 


18 1 

50 

1 

13 


37 


WARRANT Officers. 
Gunners and Boatswains . . 

Signal Boatswains 

Warrant Telegraphists 
Warrant Mechanicians 
Schoolmasters (Warrant Bank) . . 
Warrant Writers 


17 

2 

0 

2 

4 

10 


3 i 8 Royal Indian Navy. 

Petit Offiokks and Men 

Who are recruited, in the mam, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
equal proportions. 


Ships, 


Standard Displacement. 


Escort Vessel 

.. H. M. I. S. Clive 

» 1,737 .36 tons . 

1,700 Horse I ower 

»» »» 

.. „ Cornwallis 

.. 1,405 

>1 • 

2,500 

>* 

.. „ Hindustan 

.. 1,190 


2,000 S. H, P. 

»» »• 

. . „ Lawrence 

.. 1,134 20 

• I • • 

1,900 Horse Power. 

ti *» 

. . „ Indus 

.. 1,190 

99 

2,000 S.H.P. 

Surveying Vessel 

. . „ Investigator 

. . „ Dalhousie 

.. 1,626.25 


1,137.6 Horse Power. 

Patrol Vessel 

. . „ Pathan 

666 

tf • • 

3,500 S. H. P. 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Hurachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Boyal Indian Marine Dock* 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Medical Staff, 

Medical Officer, G. D. Gripper, k.A.m.O. 

Officer in Medical Charge of Dispensary^ 
Assistant Surgeon P. F. D’McIIow.i.m.d. 

R. I. N, Warrant Officers. 

Offlcer-in-charge, Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner P. O’Hara, RI.N. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain 
D. Milne b.i.n. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships oi the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H. M. 1. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy 

Bombay. 

Principal OflRcer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District ; Senior Nautical 
Surveyor, Junior Nautical Surveyor, Mercantile 


Marine Department, Bombay District, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors. 

Calcutta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District ; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Maiinc Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 

Aden. 

Port Officer. 

Chittaqonq. 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Maiter. 
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The agriculture of the sub-continent of India, 
with its wide range of physical and climatological 
conditions, varies c^siderably in character 
and scope. There i^carcely any cultivated 
crop of the temperate, sub-temperate or tropical 
zones which cannot be grown in some part of 
this vast country from the warm, humid coast- 
lands to Ithe perennially temperate altitudes 
of its mountain ranges. Even in the plains, 
the cultivation of the common crops of temperate 
countries is practised during the cold weather 
season while more trulv tiopical ciops are 
grown in the same areas during summer. Fur- 
ther variations in agricultural practice arc to 
be found in the irrigated and non-irrigated tiacts 

The total area of ciilturable land in India, 
excluding a forest area of 83 million acres, 
is about 450 million acres. The total gross 
cropped area, sown annually, apTiroxImates to 
285 million acres. Of this vast area of cultiva- 
tion, no less than 244 million acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds, which supply 
food and fodder for India’s human population 
of B38 million and her animal population of 
310 million head of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In Indian agriculture, the dominant climato- 
logical factor 18 the monsoon and, in most parts 
of the country, the total annual rainfall is 
precipitated between the months of June and 
October The winter and eaily summer months 
are generally dry and high temiieratui es prevail 
in the months of March to June, prioi to the 
break of the monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
season is naturally divided into two main sub- 
divisions, the Kharlf season of the monsoon and 
the Kabi sejison ot the cold weather. Each of 
these seasons has its own distinctive crops. The 
greater pait of the Indo-Gangetic plain and the 
northern tracts of the Peninsula are. served 
by the main monsoon which falls between 
Jline and October During these months 
the average rainfall for the whole of India 
is about 40 inches, varying from 15 (oi less) 
to 50 inches in the main cultivated tiacts. 
Uainfall in the cold weather season between 
December and March is generally not more 
than 2 to 4 inches. In the south of India, 
which includes most of the Madras Province 
and the bulk of the territories of the two large I 
Indian States of Hvdcraliad and Mysore, the 
climatic and rainfall conditions are diflferent. 
The bulk of the rainfall in this area is received 
from the North-East monsoon and falls during 
the peiiod October to Febriiary. Conditions 
are more truly tropical, especially on the West 
coast and the sub-division of the agricultural 
season into Khanf and Rabi can hardly he said 

exist. 

In South India, rice and millets are the main 
food crops, nice, millets, maize, hot weather 
pulses and oilseeds are the princii>al food crops 
of the monsoon season, in the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, with cotton, jute and ground- 
nuts as the main cash crops. Sugarcane is 
grown as a whole year crop in both North and 
South India. 

Soils. — ^Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, viz., (1) the red soils derived 
from rocks of the Archeean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 


of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Buiidel- 
khand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind , 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Pro\inces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
latentc soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluvial plains are, characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring ; broadly speaking there 
arc few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

Finance. — In India, farming is carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery. The cultivators are for 
the most part illiterate and agricultural Indebted- 
ness Is high and lates of interest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, very 
much progress has been made by the co-operative 
credit movement in many Provinces. In recent 
years of depressed agricultural prices however, 
it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-ojicrative credit by the development of 
non-credit activities, e.q , jjiirchase and sale 
societies, " better -farming ” societies, etc Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, in combination with measures 
for debt redemption, etc., will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition of 
the agriculturists. 

Livestock — Practically all cultivation in 
India is done by bullocks and the efficiency 
and capacity of those in different districts varies 
considerably. Tlie host types in common use 
are caiiahle of handling what would be coiisideied 
as light single-horse implements in Europe. 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for field iriigation, for driving the 
chaffeutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in the treshing yard. 
Although in many districts the bullock cart 
is rapidly being supplanted by the motor- 
bus as the commonest means of human transport, 
the great bulk of agricultural produce is still 
taken to market in bullock carts. In general, 
the Indian cultivator cares well for his draught 
bullocks which, in most cases, constitute the 
most important part of his moveable property. 

Implements — In general, cultivating imple- 
mentB are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved. The ploughs are 
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iiBually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil 
Iron ploughs are also extensively used m some 
districts but the demand has decreased on 
account of recent agiicultural depression and the 
consequent decline in the prices of agricultural 
produce. A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to serve the combined purposes of 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In the 
black cotton soil areas, the halchar, a simple 
type of broad-bladed haiiow, is in general use 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes aie 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to laciiitate 
inter-cultivation In less advanced tracts, the 
seed is merely broadcast and ])longhed into tlie 
soil. There is a great variety ot hand i ini)lements 
to l>e found throughout the country, most ot 
which are simple, cheap and efilcient under 
local conditions. Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the ciops being cut oi 
gathered by hand and threshed — in the case 
of grain crops — under the feet ot bullocks 
Cereal crojis are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical ■winnowing 
machines, designed by agricultural engiiiecis, 
are receiving attention from the more advanced 
cultivators. With reference to the introduction 
of improved agricultuial implements, it is 
calculated that the Agricultuial Departments 
sold 28,055 improved ploughs, .‘{2,385 foddei 
cutters, 3,614 non cane mills and about 15,000 
other types of better implements to the cultiva- 
tors In 1935-36. Work on mechanical cultiva- 
tion is still largely in an experimental stage 
though tractor ploughing has pro\ed very 
effective in the eradii^ation of deep-rooted weeds 
in the United Jh’ovinces, Bomlvay and ceitain 
Indian States. One notable develojuncnt of 
recent years in connection with agiicultural 
implements is the large extent to which iinjiioved 
types are now being manuiactured and sold 
by village craftsmen. 

Cultivation and Tillage— 'Hie improve- 
ment of the ordinary cultivai.ioii and tillage 
methods in common use in India offcis by far 
the widest field for increasing the yields of 
field crops and, consequently, the profits ot 
the agriculturists. In many jiarts of India, 
cultivation is decidedly good but, particularly 
in the non-irrigated tracts and in areas liable 
to failure of rainfall, there is much room for 
improv('ment. In this connection, the research 
work on dry-farming methods, which is being 
conducted in Dora bay, 3ladras and Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Imperial (Jouncil ot 
Agricultural Research, is of very great import- 
ance. 

Two eeonomie factors which tend to keep 
dowm the standard of cultivation in many 
Provinces of India are the fragmentation and 
sub-division of holdings, resulting from Indian 
laws of inheritance, and certain systems of 
land tenure whereby the cultivator, as a 
tenant, has no interest in permanent improve- 
ment of his holding. In addition, the agricul- 
turists rarely live on their lands but congregate 
in villages for mutual protection. Efforts are 
now being made in many Provinces to eliminate 
these factors, which contribute to a low standard 
of cultivation, but progress in this direction 
must necessarily be slow. 


The mam object of tillage methods for rabi, 
t.e., cold-weather, crops is the conservation 
of soil moisture and the preparation of a good 
seed-bed to ensure germination of seed. To 
achieve these objects, the land is given repeated 
shallow ploughmgs or harrowmgs, which pro- 
duce a surface! mulch ove'r a moist sub-soil For 
kharif, i.e , hot- weather, crops, the preliminary 
cultivation of the fields is usually much less 
thorough as sowings must commence as soon 
as the rams break. The practice of drilling 
the crops in rows is rapidly supiilantiiig the 
old method of broadcasting in many tracts. 
The former method ptTmits the mtcrcultivation 
of the crops by bullock implements and greatly 
reduces the cost of W(‘edmg. Harvesting is 
generally done by hand implements, e.g., the 
sickle, and very little w'astage oc.curs m the 
processi's. The work of the Agricultural 
Departments in India in connection with the 
improvement of cultivation and tillage is largely 
concentrated upon (n) the demonstration of 
better methods on the actual lands of the 
cultivators and (b) research work on the improve- 
ment of indigenous agricultural imph'ments 
and the distribution and extension of such 
impr()V(>d types m thi* rural areas. The use. 
of tractor outfits for mechanical cultivation 
IS still largely limited to large estates and, 
in certain tracts, to such specific purposes as 
the eradication of deep-rooted weeds, where th(« 
work lb done on a c,oiitract basis by private 
I agencies. 

Irrigation.— The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, e.g., sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land. The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest m tlu' w'orld. Of the total cultivati'd 
area of 280 million acres, no less than 00 million 
are annually irrigated fiom one source or 
another. Of this area, 30 million acres are 
irrigated from canals, 15 million from wells 
and 15 million from tanks and other sources 
In 1932-33 the total length of the main 
and branch canals and distrifmtaries amount- 
ed to some 75,000 miles irrgating an 
area of 33 million acres, and the value 
of crops irrigated from Government works 
uas estimated at about 87 erores. The 
protective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tive irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
Instead of precarious In many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
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water stored behind great daros thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure ^ crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

The Madras, Bombay and Sind Provinces 
possess some of the most spectacular irrigation 
schemes in the world. The Cauvery-Mettur irri- 
gation system inaugurated in 1934 is considered 
to be the biggest in the liritish Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Kanniambadi project in Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Indu® 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

About one quarter of the total irrigation 
of the country ia got from lifting water 
from wells ranging in depth from a few 
feet to over fifty feet. Their numbers have 
greatly increased in recent years largely 
through Government advances for their 
construction. The recurring coat of this form 
of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient t^cs of water lifts are 
rapidly replacing the old-fashioned nihotea. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stoied in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures and Manuring —The great 
bulk of Indian soils are dcflcieiit in organic 
matter. In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this want is usually met by the return of 
farmyard manure to the land or by the use ot 
composts made from crop residues and similar 
waste organic materials. Tii India, however, 
cattle dung is largely utilised for village fuel 
and the practice of composting is only beoig 
slowly developed The cultivation of green 
manure crops is making headway, espj'cially 
m the irrigated tracts, and many Provincial 
Governments allow concessions to encourage 
their extension. The use of certain oil-cakes, 
especially castor cake, is on the increase and 
this method of manuring is now common w’lth 
valuable crops such as sugarcane and tobacco. 
With regard to artificial tertilist'rs, nitrogenous 
organic manures^ e.j/., ammonium sulphate and 


nitrate of soda, are being extended in us^ 
through the efforts of departmental and private 
agencies. The approximate consumption of 
ammonium sulphate; in 1935-30 was 57,164 
tons as compared with 61,049 tons in 1934-35. 
Imports of pliosphatic manures amount to 
af)out 14,000 tons annually and of potash 
manures, 4,000 tons Jn addition, quite ap- 
preciable quantities of such fertilisers are 
produced and used in India. The general 
fall in the prices of all agricultural commodities 
since 1929 has iindoubtedlv hiiidred the wider 
use of artificial tertilisers w^hich are mostly 
confined to irrigated areas and the planting 
industries. 

Rice — K.ice is the most extensively grown 
erf>p in India, and on an average, occupies about 
35% of the total cultivated area It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parts of the c.ountry, , in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. 
The area fluctuates slightly around 80 million 
acres and the >ield is about 30 million tons The 
<Top leqiiires for its proper maturing a moist 
climate with W'ell assured rainfall. The cultivated 
vanities are numerous differing greatly In qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in low-lying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon FB It must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
IS worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate tbe 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments is now well over 3.5 
million acres. A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
provinces financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Empire Marketing 
Board is in juogress. A Standing Committee 
on Jiiec, couRistmg of forty-five members, 
has been constituted by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research on the lines recom- 
mended by the Crop Planning Conference, 1934. 

India (excluding Burma) consumes more rice 
fhan feh(‘ produces, the balance in the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma. 
Imports in 1935-36 were approximately 2.10 
lakhs of tons, mainly from Siam and French 
Indo-China. 

Wheat.— Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a wmter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two -thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India. 
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This crop occupies, on an aveiage, about 10 
per cent, of the total cultivated area in the 
1 ‘ountry. The majority of the varieties giown 
belong to the species Tntxnum wl^nre. Indian 
wheats are generally white, red and amber 
coloured and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view. As ‘seen in local mar- 
kets Indian wheats frequently contain appieci- 
able quantities of other grains and even of extia- 
neous matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them* 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1933-34, namely, 36 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded lOi million 
tons. Eecent crops have averaged million 
tons iwr annum which is only slightly, 
If anything, above int(^riial requirements 
Exports of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons in 
1930-31 after which year, they were nominal 
tor some time but, owing to favourable world 
parity, and the protection ulTorded by the 
import duty on foreign wheals, have lecoinmcn- 
ced. In 1936-36, 29,000 tons weie exported 
from India. With tlie development of iriigation 
from the lioyd liarrage (’anal in Smd and 
in the newer Punjab Canal (’olonies a further 
increase in wheat ])roduction is piactically 
certain and, although the inteinal consumption 
of wheat will inciease with the growth ol 
population, there is likely to bo a greater 
exportable surplus in the not distant future. 
The crop is geneially grown aftei a sum- 
mer fallow and, exce]»t in irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon. Pains 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall in these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield. 
On Irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given. The crop is generally harvested in Marcli 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May. The total area undei 
Improved varieties of wheat is now 7 million 
acres. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Pesearch has recently appointed two Standing 
Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops mtbe country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. Tiie varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar 
vtdgare) the great mUlet. and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (Penmsetum typhoiiictm) wliich, 
betw'een them, occu])y about 50 million acies 
annually. 0 enerally speaking the j owars reqiiu e 
better land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for Jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
BO thorough as for wheat. The crop is generally 
sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It is often grown mixed wititi the summer pulses 
especially Jirhar (Cajantu indxcua — pigeon pea) 


and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
cotton. The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
or afterwards. In some provinces rabi jnar 
is also an important crop. The produce is 
consumed In the country. 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
Whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar {Cajanus 
xndicug), gram {Cxcer arutinum), various species 
of Phazeolut and Pisum. 

Cotton. — Is one of tlie most important 
commercial crops in India and, despite the 
lecent sharp fall in quantities and value due 
to trade depression and otlier economic causes, 
it still retains a most jirominent position in the 
list of exports. The average area under cotton 
in the quinquennium, ending 1929-30 was 26 2 
million acres and the a^crage yield, 6.6 million 
bales During the five year period ending 
1936-30, the average annual acreage has decreas- 
ed to about 23.7 million acies and the a^elage 
yield to 4 9 million bales. In 1937-38, the 
estimated aiea is approximately 25.3 million 
acres with a yield of 5 4 million bales. The 
area under improved varieties of eottoii is 
now estimated to be about 5,047,000 acres 
The annual consumption of Indian cotton in 
Indian mills in 1935-36 amounted to 2,677,596 
bales. The jumcipal expoit is ot short staple 
eotton of staple but th(‘re is also in noimal 
>car8 an exi)ort ol Indian nicdinm to 1-1 /16' 
staple cottons such as ruiijab/Amcrican and 
Kaningamii. Thcie is no Indian cotton belt; 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Madras, the Punjab and the United 
Provincas all have important cotton tracts 
producing distinct types. Sowing and har- 
vesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly; in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
Is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the agricultural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton CJommittee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C. P. Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras vcommercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check adul- 
teration and promote better marketing. In 
certain provinces legislation has been enacted, 
or is under consideration, with the aim of 
preventing the growing of very inferior varieties 
and of stopping certain malpractices which 
affect the quality and reputation of Indian cotton. 
Agricultural departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement apart from 
improvements in methods of cultivation. 
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Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
6 fiscal years (ending March 81st) were as follows 
(In thousands of balci|^f 400 lbs. each) : — 


Countries 

1933- 

34 

1934- 

35. 

193.5- 

36. 

1936- 

37. 

1937- 
88. to 
28 2-38 

United 

Kingdom 

342 

347 

456 

601 

346 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 

3 

6 

12 

14 


Japan 

1,022 

2,011 

1,759 

2,427 

1,260 

Italy 

261 

278 

154 

165 

150 

Prance . . 

163 

148 

166 

155 

80 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
H 0 n g- 
Kong,etc ) 

337 

142 

109 

72 

58 

Belgium . . 

145 

163 

225 

311 

182 

Spain 

61 

60 

67 

26 


Germany . . 

247 

153 

203 

214 

158 

Other 

countries. 

159 

148 

185 

284 

243 


Japan is tijc most import ant buyer, and 
by viitue of an agreement between the 
Governments of India and Japan Mhieh will 
have effect up to the 31st March 1940, for 
a million bales of raw cotton taken by Japan, 
British India will import 283 million yards of 
Japanese picccgoods. 

Sugarcane. — India, until recently a large 
Importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world. 
The area in 1036-37 is estimated to be 4,1 41,000 
acres as against a quinquennial aveiagc of 
3,646,000 acres for the five year period ending 
1935-36. The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
montane tracts of Northern India, more than 
half tlie area being in the United ’Provinces 
The indigenous hard, thin, lowsucrosc canes 
have now largely been replaced by seedling 
canes of high quality mainly the productions of 
the Imperial Sugarcane breeding Station, Coim- 
batore. The total area under improved ^a^ie- 
ties of cane in Indi 1 in 1 935-36 was estimated 
to be 3,071,000 acres representing 74 per cent 
of the total cane area in the country as against 
67 per cent, in the previous year In the 
United Provinces and Jiihar and Orissa improved 
canes occupy more than 80 jier cent, of the 
area. The effect of the improved varieties is 
clear from the fact that, while the area under 
cane in India in 1935-36 (4 01 million acres) 
represents only an advance of 34 3 jier cent 
over the quinquennial average the yield (5.91 
million tons expressed as gur) represents an 
increase of 51 per cent. The protection afforded 
by the Sugar Industry Protection Act of 1932 


has given a stimulus to the production of sugar 
by modern methods. The jiroductlon of sugar 
direct from cane in India during the season 
1935-36 totalled 912,100 tons as against 578,115 
tons in 1934-36. The average extraction for 
the whole of India shows a \ery substantial 
increase, the figure being 9.29 per cent, for 
1935-36 as against 8 66 per cent, for 1934-35. 
Of the total production of sugar refined from 
gur in 1935, 35,528 tons were manufactured 
by factories which are purely refineries while 
3 575 tons were made hv cane factories equipped 
with auxiliary refining plant Imports of 
sugar of all sorts during 1935-36 was 201,200 
tons as compared with 223,000 tons in 1934-35 
and 901,200 tons in 1930-31. It is expected 
that within a few years India will not only 
provide her own requirementa of sugar but will 
have a surplus for export. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 has 
imposed an excise duty of 10 as. per cent, on 
Khandasari and Re. 1-5-0 per cent, on all other 
sugar except palmyras sugar produced in 
factories. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, ^esaraiim 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are sublect to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut, though of modern introduction, 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma ami Hyderabad. 
The aiea has not however achieved stability. 
It rose steadily from 1.5 millon acres in the 
pre-war jicriod to 8 23 millions in 1933-34. 
There have been successive drops in the past 
two years, the acreage for J 936-37 being 5 78 
million acres. The yield in 1935-36 was about 
2 2 million tons of which 412,000 tons were 
exported as compared with a pre-war average 
export of 21 2,000 tons. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varieties are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe. The yield 
vanes greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs. of seed per acre. It is grown 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the wliole ol 
the world's demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 
630,000 tons. Area m 1935-36 was approxima- 
tely 3,402,000 acres and vield 384,000 tons. 
In recent years foreign competition, mainly 
from the Argentine, has eontraeted the market 
for Indian linseed and with it the area under 
the crop. Exports dwindled to 72,000 tons 
in 1932-33 as compared with the pre-war average 
of 379,000 tons The preference granted to 
Indian linseed in the United Kingdom under 
the Ottawa Agreement, combined with two 
successive short harvests in the Aigentinc. 
helped India to regain her pre-war i)Osition 
in the British market in 1933-34 when llritain 
took 174,000 tons out of a total of 379,000 tons. 
On account of the large Argentine crop in 
1934-35, the price of linseed in India remained 
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low till the middle of December when the poor 
crop prospects in the Argentine let the 
Argentine Government to raise the basic price 
payable to farmers. Indian prices were above 
export party owing to keen home demand 
and exports were about 165 thousand tons as 
compared with 238,000 tons m 1934-35. British 
takings were about 100,000 tons. 

Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. In 1935-36, it occupied an area of 5.6 
million acres with a yield of 461,000 tons. 
About 10 per cent, of the production is exported 
and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
6i to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1935-36 was estimated at 945,000 tons of which 
26,138 tons, were exported as compared with 
34,900 tons in 1934-35 and 115,000 tons in 
1932-33. Several species are grown and thcic 
are numerous local varieties. A large portion 
of the crop is crushed locally for domestic 
consumption. 

Jute.— 'Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Qiitorius. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
(8 rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
Mshed requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and wetted in water. After 
about three weciis submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and heating The aieu 
1936 was estimated to he 2,545,000 acre.s which 
showed an increase of 364,700 acres over the 
previous year ; production in 1936-37 \nas 
8,711,000 bales as against 6,400,000 bales in 
1935-36. The total weight of raw and manufac- 
tured jute exported during 1935-36 amounted to 
1,602,275 tons, a distinct recovery over the 
previous three years 'Phis is a distinct recovery 
over the exports of the three previous years 
Although the present acreage is much less than 
some years ago a vigorous campaign is in pro- 
gress lo reduce it sill further. A Ontral Jute 
Committee has recently been established with 
headquarters at Calcutta to consider all measures 
concerning the welfare of the j'ute groweis and 
traders. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chietiy, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieoliana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops arc obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful os the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are t'-ansplanted when 


a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been Im- 
portant development in the production, in com- 
mercial quantities, of better quality cigarette 
tobacco both in Madras and in Bihar The 
exports in ] 935-36 amounted to about 29 million 
lbs. of which the Ignited Kingdom alone took 
more than 11 million lbs. The area in 1935-36 
was 1,357,000 acres as compared with 3,410,000 
acres in 1934-35 and the total yield of dried 
leaf amounted to 651,000 tons in 1935-36 as 
against 684,000 tons in the previous vear. 
The production in India of bright flue-cured 
tobacco suitable for cigarette making has 
increased considerably, yiarticularly in the 
Guntur District of the Madras Province and 
several thousands of flue-(5uiing barns have 
been installed in recent years. 

Livestock Census. — 'I'hc report on the 4th 
quinquennial Census of Livestock in India, 
taken in Janiuuy 3 935, shows that there were 
then 111 British India, excluding Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, 113 million heads of bovine 
cattle, made up roughly of about 84 million 
heads of oxen and 29 million heads of buffaloes. 
The total figure for this census is over 5 milliotis 
(or about 5 per cent.) higher than that recorded 
at the preceding census in 1930. 

Oxen accounted for an increase of 2 . 7 millions 
and buffaloes for an increase of 2.5 millions. 
In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a 
little over 3 millions in young stock, but bulls and 
bullocks showed a decrease of about half a 
million, the reduction occurring mainly in 
Madras. 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakh 
(1,00,000), the decline occurring mainly in the 
Central Provinces and Bcrai. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in 
number, tJic former by nearly a quarter of a 
million and the latter by little over half a million, 
Mie variations occurring mainly in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. 

Sheep declined in number by over 1^ million 
to a total of 22 millions, the notable decreases 
being in Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar. 

Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an 
increase of over one million as compared with the 
previous census — the chief increases being in the 
United Provinces and tho Punjab. 

There were no appreciable variations in the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 
65,000 and camels a little over half a million. 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
5 millions respectively, showing a slight increase 
(mainly jn the United Provinces) as compared 
with the previous census figures. For draught 
purposes cattle are mainly used everywhere 
though male buffaloes are important as 
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draught animals In the rice tracts and 
damper parts of the country. Horses and 
mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes, dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is Important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surtl buffaloes of the Bombay Province. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar. Nelloro, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Glr (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds. On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
^rom these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub* 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
H E. the Viceroy’s “ Gift ” Bull Scheme has 
given very consider able impetus to cattle 
improvement in all Provinces and States of 
India and tins branch of animal husbandry 
is now receiving much clo^o attention. 
Cattle Improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural Improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying. — Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
Importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk 
the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi). During recent 
ears a considerable trade in tinned butter 
as sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 


Agricultural Research. The report prepared 
by Dr. Wright on the dairying Industry of India 
is a most useful and comprehensive publication 
and indicates clearly many avenues whereby 
improvement can be effected. 

it is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 

Animal Husbandry.— Details of the steps 
taken and progress made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review (1935-36) of animal husbandry in India. 

As a result of systematic work, a stage has 
now been reached at which, given the necessary 
staff, rinderjK'st ( cattle plague), the most dreaded 
of cattle diseases, can now be brought under 
control at a comparatively small cost. Two 
kinds of vaccines derived from goats are in use 
for the purjK)se’ the “ blood virus” and the 
“tissue virus.” Two important points esta- 
blished as a result of work with these products 
in the field arc (1) that goat virus can be used 
with safety in the face of actual outbreaks, and 
(2) that the immunity conferred by this virus 
extends to as much as 36 months, which is at 
present the longest time after vaccination at 
which it has been possible to carry out tests 
under field conditions. A considerable fall in 
the inciacnce of the disease has occurred where 
goat virus vaccination has been extensively 
employed. Of a total number of deaths among 
cattle in 1935-36, ? 230,000 or 65 per cent, 

were due to rinderpest. Hie percentage of 
deaths among inoculated cattle, however, was 
only 0,17. Over 3 million animals vrere in- 
oculated against rinderpest in 1935-36. 

As a result of an intensive study of equine 
diseases, the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute at Muktesar, in collaboration with the 
military authorities, has succeeded in isolating 
an organism by inoculation of which the disease 
known as “ strangles ” can now be produced 
in susceptible animals. 

With regard to mrro,a fatal form of the disease 
has been found to be very prevalent, not only in 
equines, but in cattle in certain paits of India, 
and further investigations on it arc being carried 
out. 

The vaccines issued from Muktesar have been 
found to be very sati'^factory for the control of 
haimorrhagic septiciemia and “ black quartei ” 
in «»ttle. 

For the development of dairying it was decided 
to expand the existing Dairy Institute at 
Bangalore and to establish a research station at 
Anand. Systematic selective breeding of 
indigenous dairy breeds was continued at 
Government farms and considerable improve- 
ment in type, conformation and performance was 
effected. 

The iioultry industry in India is still seriously 
handicapped by the ravages of contagious 
diseases, particularly Doyle’s or Ranikhet 
disease, but so far no satisfactory prophylactic 
agent has been found. A fowl-pox vaccine and 
biological products for the prevention of fowl- 
cholera have, however, been successfully pro- 
duced at the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute. 
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Agricultural Progress. — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The famine Com- 
mission as long a go as 1806 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data, with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelkcr, 
Consulting Chemist to the Iloyal Agricultural 
Society, was Invited to visit India and his 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture" is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainlv 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
In 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bomnay 
(subsequently Inspector-General of Agriculture) 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab 
In 1901, the first Inspector- General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same vear an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entpmologist in 1903. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, o^e their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon vhose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided foi 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Ilescarch 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
In 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research in.stitution.<i 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle-breeding 
Farm at Kama! and the Aiiand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Kesearch 
Institute. The Bihar Earthquake of 
1934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa 


Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The Institute was 
moved to New Delhi and the new buildings 
erected for the pui pose were foimally reopened 
there in Septcinbei 3 930. 

Parallel developments took place In the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Besearch at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar (Bareilly). 

Recent Progress. — As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
idication of science to agriculture into the village 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research iiustltutcs — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of tlie agricul- 
tural department arc sti iking enough, llic 
asccitaincd aica under improved varieties of 
crops m British India in 1035-30 wa,s appro- 
ximately 21 4 million acres, as compared 
w’lth 18. 6 million acres in 1934-35, In otlicr 
words, the lecorded area under improved crops 
has increased by 14 per cent, in the twcl\ e 
months under rcriew These figures by no 
means rei)rcsent the w'hole extent to which 
improved strains have replaced old varieties 
as it is almost imj) 0 ssihle to gauge the full 
extent of the “natural spread” of improved 
varieties. Jnipro\cd methods of cultivation 
and manuring aie steadilv spreading, work 
18 in on most of the inaior crops 

and each year brings new triumphs. The 
position was authoritatively reviewed by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also cmphasi.sed the enormous 
field for future work to wdiich all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
III agriciiltuial practice will result. The recent 
icport? submitted by Sir .lohn Russell and Dr. 
Wiight, who recently renewed the progress of 
agricultural research work in India, carried out 
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under the auspices of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Kcsearch, contain valuable and 
important recommendations for breaching the 
gap between the r^eaich worker and the 
cultiva.tor. These reminmendations aic being 
carefully examined bv a special Sub-Committee 
of the Impeiial Council of Agricultural Jlcsetiicli. 
At no time has tliere been a gi eater need foi 
co-ordinated cffnit directed towaids the solution 
of agricultural proMems. Onlv by inci eased 
efficiency can India meet the situation cau'^ed 
by low prices foi all agiicultuial commodities 


and the intense competition in world markets 
anting from production in excess of effective 
demand. 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agriciiltiiial produce, A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agiiciiltural Kesenreh. It works 
111 collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed m the various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
found not onlv a lack of sufficientlv close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agiicultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overijomc in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including vclerinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the Rritish Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at iiresent carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Rs. 60 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
liusbandry respectively. The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent tlie Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community rcspec- 
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tivcly and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittcoh. A ])ioMru*ial committee should be 
established in each major province to work In 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 

Constitution of the Council* — In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
bo deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the contiol of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Botly, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor- General’ 8 Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ex- 
ojficio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ez-offido 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of the 
Eurojican business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India, 
one representative of the Indian business 
communityelcctcdby the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor- 
General in Council might from time to time 
appoint. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING. 


In view of the imiKutaiico of imi)rovod 
apciicultiiml maiSfctiiiK as an aid tot.lio gonrral 
econoinu; recovery of the country, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to Rive effect to the 
leeommendatioiiR made by tlie ItovalC'ommission 
on aRiieultur(', and Renerally endorsed by the 
(’entral IktnkiiiR IjIhihii v ( 'mnmitti'e, u'Raidinti 
marketinR suiveys, Attei eon''iiltation witli 
the ProMiieial (lovennnents it was decided 
t.iiat tiie flist step should be the apj>ointment 
foi a limited period ot a hiRhly (piahtled and 
expeiieneed M.uketinR Kxpeit with practical 
knowledRe of aRrieiiltiiial maiki'tiiiR in othei 
eountiies. This officer and the necessarx 
assistants should be attached to the Impi'rial 
CoiiTKil of ARiicultuial Ib'seaich and should 
undertake Gie invi'stiRation ot marketing 
problems, formulate scheiiu's toi iiupio\cm<‘iit 
mak(‘ lecommendatioiis as icRaids standaid 
Riailes lor the vaiious commodities and advise 
loial Go\eriiments and provineialDepartments 
of ARiiculture generally in ii'gard to agiicultiiial 
marketpiR. 

In accordance with this decision the office of 
the Agricultural Marketing AdvisiT to the 
Govi'mmcnt of India, was constitut(‘d with 
effect from the 1st .Tanuary 11)35, at Delhi 
With Mr. A. M. Livingstone as the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser, the central staff consists of 
3 Senior Marketing Officers, 3 Marketing Officers 
one Supervisor for Experimental Grading and 
Packing Stations, and 12 Assistant Marketing 
Offi(!crs. Some 1)2 full-time Marketing Officers 
are operating throughout India and Burma 
Out of these 32 (Assistant Marketing Offlcei a) 
have been provided in the provinces outof grant s 
made by the Imperial Council of Agricultiiial 
Ilesearch. In piovinces and States for which no 
Senior Maiketing Offieei is shown the Director of 
Agriciiltuie supervises the work ot the Market- 
ing Ofliei'is. In addition to the fiiU-tiine 
Marketing stalfs referred to 22<i Officers have 
been nominated todeal with marketing (piestions 
in the smalh'r Indian States and Minoi 
Administrations The Assistant Marketing 
Officer (Coffee) appointeii by the Coffee Cess 
Committee is attached to the office of the 
Agiicultural Marketing Adviser. 

The investigation work connected with the 
suiveys ranges over the whole field of marketing, 
but special attention is devoted to a study ol 
iricesand the qualitv ot the pi od nets concerned 
n this latter connection a considerable amount 
of analytical woik has been done at various 
rijsearch institutions in the country. Generally 
speaking, the market investigations have been 
carried out by means of personal IntiTvIcw’S 
assisted by a standard list of (luestions in the 
form of qiK’stionnaires and the Marketing 
Officers in the course of their work, apart from 
visiting the villages and niundis, interview 
representative membeiB of different gioups ot 
persons concerned in the jiroduetion and 
distribution of commodities, for example, 
producers, distributors, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, railway agents and so on. 

The Central Marketing Staff are responsible 
for survey work in a large number of States 
which do not have staff of their own. They 
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have also to advise and assist the local Marketing 
Staffs in carrying out their work. 

Surveys were in the first instance initiated 
in regard to rice, wheat, linseed, groundnuts, 
tobacco, fruits, milk, eggs, livestock and hides 
and skins and also in resjM'ct of Maikets and 
Fairs and (!o-o|H'rative Marketing. At a 
confciciice betwi'cn the Central Marki'tmg 
Staff and Si'iiior Marketing Officers in pro\inces 
and States held at Delhi in April 1$)36, it wa{> 
igreed that as soon as thi‘ com])lotion of the 
enquiiics legarding any of the fotegoing com- 
modities permitted survey woik should b(‘ 
(ommenced on the following • 

Cereals : barley, gram and maize. 

Oilset‘its Coconuts, musiaidsi'cd rapesi'cd 
and toiia. 

Fruits: mangoes. 

Vegetables : jHitatoes. 

Speeial crops : coffee. 

Animal llvsbandig J*)OfJucfs • sheep and 
goats, wool and hall and ghi'cand butter. 

The tlrst rejKirt recently issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Ad visit gives an I’X- 
liaiistne picture of thi' marketing of wheat in 
India. It contains considerable material which 
should be ot intiTcst to all those connected w'lth 
the whi'ut trade. Its price has be(*n siieiaally 
fixed so low as Ro. 1-4 a cofiy so that it may 
suit all jKickets. (iojiies of the reiKirt (Report 
on the nuirketing of wheat in India) are available 
tor sale at all (tovcinment book-depots and in 
the office of the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, Civil Lines, i)elhi Similar reports 
on tobacco, <‘ggs, grapes, cattle and linseed arc 
umler jiieparation. 

Arraiigemi'nts were made for the analysis of 
■-amples ot new commodities at various centres. 
By courtesy of certain lai ge export ersa t (’alcutta 
and Karachi an analysis w^as made from their 
books of till' qualitv of ( Xtiortc'd hides and skins 
on the basis of trade sfdections on the Hamburg 
system of classification. 

Although de\elo])inent wwk is mainly the 
concern ot iirovineial staffs certain experimental 
grading and iiacking stations weri' established 
for hides (at Agra and Delhi) fruits (manges at 
Nagpur and grapes at Nasik ) eggs (at Pabbi in 
N.W.F.P. and Kottarakara in Travancorc) and 
for ata from washed and conditioned wheat 
ground at Delhi. The system of grades adopted 
at these cxpiTimcntal stations is based on the 
commodity analyses and discussions with 
representatives ot the trade. Soon after this 
work started, ncc(*ssity was telt for taking 
snitablesteps to piotect these grade designations 
and marks trom bmiig copied or otherwise 
misused. The Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, (Act I of 1937) was 
accordingly passed by the Central Legislature 
in March 1937. Rules were passed under the 
Act prescribing grade designation and standards 
of quality for eggs, oranges, grapes, hides and 
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Bkins and published in the dazette of India 
dated 27th February 1»37 and 20th March 1037. 
The General Buies made at the same time 
empo\irer the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to issue certificate of authorisation to suitable 
persons desirous of being authorised to grade 
and mark their produce with the prescribed 
designation marks. 

As a general poliey it is hoped that, as far as 
many of the heavy commodities oie concerned 
grades and standards will be controlled by 
suitable trade associations like the Bast India 
Cotton Association at llom])ay. In pursuit of 
this policy and with a view to encouiaging and 
developing the sense of corporate responsibility 
for improving marketing methods, the Central 
Marketing Staffs have held many conferences, 
both formal and informal, with various trade 
and manufacturing interests concerned with the 
marketing of diffenmt commodities. In the 
course of the year Grain Trade Associations and 
millers eo-op('iated with the Central Marketing 
Staff in formulating the basis of an all-lndia 
standard contract for wlicat and linseed. As a 
result of mutual discussion the Federation of 
Indian Tanneis was established at (/awnjKwe 
and the Indian Tobaci-o Association at Guntur. 
Fart of the object of both these bodies la to 
maintain grade standards and promote their 
use in the trade. Discussions were also held 
with sugar interests with a view to establishing 
at an early date a comprehensive association 
for controlling “ futures trading on the basis 
of defined standards. It is desired to 
acknowledge the ready spirit of co-operation 
shown by the large number of associations, 
without which it would have been impossible 
to make so much progress. 


A bulletin containing the prices (both ‘ready’ 
and ‘futures’) stocks and movements of 
wheat, linseed and rice is compiled at the 
Headquarters from information received from 
the important markets of Amritsar, Lyallpur, 
Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and Hapur. This 
IS passed'on to the All-India Badio Delhi Station 
from where it is broadcasted (both in Urdu 
and English) every Sunday evening. 

The question of cold storage and refrigerated 
transport, whicli had been engaging the active 
consideration of Army authorities, has also 
been taken up by the Agiieailtural Marketing 
Adviser, who is to act as liaison officer and to 
attend to enquiiies from the trade and general 
public concerning cold storage. At the instance 
of the Army authorities a company (The Indian 
Cold Storage Company, Delhi) has been formed 
tor the eri'ction of cold storage di‘pots at several 
places in Northern India. Thes(‘ depots, wlien 
er»‘cted, will (!at(‘r for tlu' reiiijirenientb of both 
military and commercial interi'Sts. 

Apart from the work of the Central Staff 
all the local Marketing Staffs m provinces and 
States were, by force of ciicumstances, diiven 
to take some kind of development work. For 
example, the Madras local Marketing Staff have 
formed two fruit growers’ associations ; the 
United Pro\inces Staff have done much work in 
connection with the Liukuow Exhibition and 
the Fruit J)eveloi)ment Board ; in Assam the 
Senioi Marketing Offlci'r jiiovided local growers 
of i)ineapi)l(‘S with an outlet for their produce. 
It has been incieasingly evident that nearly 
all the interests concerned are anxious to assist 
the Marketing Staffs in speeding up the progress 
of improved marketing. 


Lilt of the Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States : — 


X . — Central Marketing Staff. 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the dorern- 
ment of India. — Major A. McD. Li\ingstone, 
M.C., M.A., B.sc. 

Senior Marketing Officers. -- V. B. Samuel, 
M.A , B.Sc. (Uous.) ; A. M ThouiNou; H. C. 
Javaraya, L.Ag., f.l.s , f.u.h.s. 

Marketing Officers— 1\. P. Bhaigava, «.sc , 

A. M. Inst. B K. ; Dr. T. G. Shiiiiaiue, b Ag , 

Ph I)., F.S.S.. F.R.Econ.s. ; D. N. Khurody, 

1 D.B. (Hons.). 

Supervisor for Expenuienlal Grading and 
Packing Stations - P. L. Tandon, B.sc. (Wales), 
F.R. Econ. s. (Loud.). 

Assistant Marketing Olivers — Tirviigi Prasad. 
M.A., LL.B. ; F. A. Shall, B.A. ; Hukmat Khun, 

B. sc. (Agri.) ; K. Comarasamy Clictty, B.Sc. 
(Ediii.) ; S C. Chakravarty, B Ag. (Bom.); 

E. M. Bee; K. Gojialan, m.a. pip. Econ., C n.P., 
B. com. (Manchr.) ; Shashikant, n.p.d. (Scot.), 
Fazal Haq, B.A., m.sc. (Beading) ; Nurul Islam , 
Y. T. Desai, B.Ag., M.Sc. (Econ ) London, 

F. R.EGon.s. ; Dr. T. G. Menon, b.sc. (Agri.) 
(Munich). 


B — Provincial Marketing Officers. 

Madras — K. Gopalakrishan Baju, L.Ag. 
Bombay. — Dr. M P». Ghatge, B.Ag., Ph.P. 
Bengal — A. B. Mahk, m A , B Ag 
United J*ravinrrs~ .} A M.inawwar, M.A., 
B Sc. (Ediii), M S.A (Texa'^). 

Punjab — Kaitai Singh, L Ag., B.Sc., (Agri), 
N.p.p. (Buidiug). 

Bihar and Orusa — B N Saikar, L.Ag. 
Cential Ptovinces — B H. Hill, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Burma — B W'atf-on. i a s. (Oflieiatiiig). 
Assam.— L. K H.indique, B.Se., Agii. (Kdiii.). 

C — Indian States Marketing Officers. 

Hyderabad —AhunA Mohiiiddin, B.A. 

Mysoie. V. Venkataehar, M A , B Com., also 
Snjienntendent ot Commercial Intelligence. 

Kashmir — (Jaiitain B G. Wreford (Chairman, 
Jammu and Kashmir Marketing Board). 

Patiala, — Haichand Singh, L.Ag. 

Bhopal.— K.F. Haider. 

Cochin. — M. Sankara Mcnon, B.A., B.Ag. 
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IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


The Indian^ugar Committee of 1920 recom- 
mended inter aria th(^ estahlishmi'nt of a Central 
Research Institute as necessary foi the ]uojK‘r 
development of the sugar industry in this 
e.ountry. The necessity for such an institute 
was greatly tsinidiasiscd sinec the date ol the 
Reixirt hy 'the rapid expansion of the industry 
during the past few ycais. 

The Government of India acceptt'd the recom- 
mendation of the Sugar ('ommittee and slaited 
with elicttiiom 1st October ItUUS, foi a period ol 
five years the Impc'iial Institute ol Sugar Tedi- 
nology at Ca\vni)oie. It was decided to take 
over with the eoneunenee ol the («o\(‘iniJient 
of the United Piovinei s the Siigai Sedioii ot 
the Hareourt Butltu Tec hnoJogieal Institute* and 
develop it into the Imptuial Institute of Sugai 
Technology. 

It is decided that the Institute should undei- 
take reseaieli on — 

(h) rioblems of Sugar Technology in general 
and those ol the sugar lactones in 
India in particular ; 

(6) Till' utilisation of the by-products of the 
industiy ; 

(c) Detailed ti'sting of new vaileties of cane 

under factory conditions ; and 

(d) General pioblems of sugai engineeiiiig 

and chemistry. 

The institute also piovides adeipiate facilities 
for the tiaining <»f students in all bianclies of 
Sugar Technology and ai ranges for shoit 
lefreshcr couises lor men already employed in 


the industry. It is also responsible for the 
collection, tabulation and analysis of scientific 
control returns from lactones and making the 
results ol detailed study of these returns avail- 
able totactoiies in the shape of technical reports. 
The institute is, in otln'r words, intended 
to furnish assistance of a scientific and technical 
nature to a 11 factories which may need it. Resides 
cariying on research on lundaiiu'ntal problems 
of sugar chemistry it acts as the medium for 
hainionising tin* "lati'st develoimients in the 
sugai industry aliioad wuth the conditions 
pK'vailing in this eountiy. 

The admini‘>tiation of the Institute was 
\ested in the Imjieiial Council of Agricultural 
Rcscanh Depaitnicnt, Government of India. 
Mr. II. C. Siiv.istava, foimcily Sugar 'I’cch- 
nologist to the Imjs'iial Council of Agiiciiltural 
Research, was appointed tlie first Director of 
the Institute. A lejnescntatiM* body was cons- 
tituted to advise tiom time to time on the 
pioblt‘ma to be inv(‘Stigated at the Institute and 
to undeitake ix'riodic revK'ws of its activities. 

The first academic si'ssion of the I.T.8.T. 
commenei'd on the 10th July 1937, and lacilities 
were piovided for the training of studeutB 
in the lollowing courses . — 

1. Associatesliip in Sugar Technology, 

2. ,, ,, Engineering. 

3. Eellowship ,, Technology 

4. „ ,, Engineering. 

r». Sugar Rollers’ (Jeitiflcate Course. 

0 Shoit coursi'S of instruction to be given 
in the “ off season.” 


Area Coltivatep ano ITncxtltivatki) in 1935-36 in each province. 





Net area. 

Provinces. 

Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

Accoiding 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Acres. 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

Acres. 

7,890,560 

Acres. 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Acres. 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal . . 

Bihar 

52,732,356 

41,325,638 

3,477,760 

49,254,596 

4 4,.i 25,638 

49,254,596 

44,325,638 

Bombay 

Burma 

48,720,915 

155,849,432 


48,720,915 

155,849,423 

48,720,915 

155,849,423 

Central Provinces and Bcrar , . 
Coorg 

63,004,800 

1,019,520 


63,004,800 

1,019,520 

63,086,469 

1,019,520 

Delhi 

Madras . . 

North-West Frontier Province. 

368,494 

83,.S99,032 

8,578,298 

140,800 

368,494 

83,599,032 

8,437,498 

368,404 

83,591,038 

8,676,578 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

Orissa 

^Uid 

64,388,480 

72,510,152 

19,689,224 

30,1.58,133 

3,386,880 

4,661,232 

61,001,600 

67,848,920 

19,689,224 

30,168,133 

60,174,599 
67,969,264 
18 618 605 
30,158,133 

Total 

690,090,746 

19,557,232 

670,533,514 

668,968,993 
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AREA Cultivated and Uncultivated in 1935-30 in each Province. 

I I "z I' 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Provincoi. 

1 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

(’urrent 

fallows. 

Cultiirable 
waste other 
than fallow 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Moiwara 

300,035 

164,707 

302,503 

810,741 

96,782 

Assam 

6,300,092 

1,494,157 

18,5 90,(550 

4,577,400 

4,140,301 

Bengal 

22,074,000 

5,070,438 

6,057,91(5 

9,794,341 

4, 4 ->7, 911 

Bihar 

19,301,700 

7,044,825 

5,100,190 

6,1 19,350 

0,439,207 

Bombay 

28,540,450 

5,147,011 

801,237 

5,080,182 

8,491,945 

Burma 

18,161,175 

3,874,301 

59,025,342 

52,060,230 

22,128,359 

Central Provinces & Borar. 

24,301,398 

3,958,940 

14,05*>,25U 

4,914,828 

15,859,147 

Goorg 

1 

1 40,207 

1(59,313 

11,090 

334,045 

304,145 

Delhi 

212,751 

13,451 

01,971 

80,321 

1 

Madras 

31,838,922 

10,243,8C5 

11,493,100 

10,920,250 

13,088,889 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

2,31 5,03 4 

457,24(5 

2,785,101 

i 

2,600,205 

352,932 

Punjab 

24,402,134 

3,60(5,988 

14,232,802 

12,897,757 

1,974,91 8 

United Provinces . . 

35,000,808 

2,750,405 

10,157,054 

9,8(58,845 

9,280,152 

Orissa 

0,280,442 

1,004,368 

2,760,(514 

5,563,830 

2,403,345 

Sind 

4,785,544 

5,193,484 

5 990,3(56 

13,460,738 

722,001 

Total .. 

228,713,412 

51,399,766 

153,064,332 

145,985,090 

89,806,304 

Noxit,— Statistics tor ICaopur FargRUA have been omitted as it now tonne port of Indoxe 
State 
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VNDEB IBBIGATION IN 

1935-36 IN 

XAOH PBOflNOX. 


Provlnoea. 

Abba iRRiaATBB. 

By Canals. 

Govern- Private, 

ment. 

„,By 

Tanks. 

1 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 
irrigated. 

1 


Acres. 

Acres. | 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajraer-Merwara 



32,331 1 

102,808 

322 

135,461 

Assam 

340 

341,885 

1,501 


299,707 

643,433 

Bengal 

205,248 

205,561 

1 

709,139 

59,713 

414,494 

1,594,155 

Bihar 

71 4,678 

806,916 1 

1,471,355 

574,639 

901,497 

4,469,085 

Bombay 

212,599 

87,317 

113,706 

i 

621,701 

25,993 

1,061,316 

Burma 

679,181 

249,893 

153,525 

16,164 

337,858 

1,436,621 

Central Provinces 



1 




Berar 

« 

1 0‘K),280 

• 

162,172 

1 

65,187 

1,317,639 

Coorg 

2,621 


1,489 

1 


4,110 

Delhi 

29,022 


1,525 

1 21,278 

1 


51,825 

Madras 

3,830,799 

150,822 

3,211,587 

1 1,397,787 

308,655 

8,899,660 

North- W est Frontier 




1 



Province 

410,934 

430,906 


84,022 

84,998 

1,010,860 

Punjab 

10,148,044 

414,896 

35,200 

4,291,892 

133,813 

15,018,851 

United Provinces . . 

3,510,951 

35,352 

61,007 

1,865,390 

1 

1 ,865,390 

10,765,157 

Orissa 

293,483 

48,413 

317.869 

I 

! 78,371 

( 

308,405 

1,046,541 

Sind 

3,727,092 

11,910 

•* 

1 18,806 

1 

1 

384,068 

4,141,876 

Total 

23,759,992 

3,874,151 I 

6,110,240 

1 

, 12,721,810 

1 1 

j 5,130,397 

51,696.590 


• Included under “Private canals*'. 
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Provinces. 

Obopb iBBiaiTlO. * 

Aloe. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Morwara 

8.5 

17,717 

36.509 

98 

181 

Assam 

624,384 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Bengal 

1,509,209 

13.244 

2,830 

110 

115 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,157.959 

281,407 

131,277 

3.000 

1,501 

Bombay 

168,039 

193.954 

11,510 

218,986 

35,563 

Burma 

1,364,665 

898 

•• 

367 

•• 

Central Frovinoes ft Berar 

1,116,822 

64.205 

1,477 

594 

•• 

Coort 

4.110 



•* 

•• 

Delhi 

24 

22,245 

2,749 

1,189 

119 

Madras 

7,847.190 

3,375 

7 

472,592 

329,584 

North-^cst Frontier Province . . 

38.211 

337,490 

58,557 

22,302 

8,807 

Punjab 

719.747 

5,190,127 

226,227 

172,503 

321,486 

United Provinces 

615.188 

3.672,131 

1,975,943 

32,265 

4,131 

Sind 

1,124,621 

1,117,058 

19,776 

480,881 

248,407 

Total .. 

19,290.254 

10.913.851 

2,466,662 

1,354.887 

949,394 


* Includes ttoe nrea irrigated at both harvests. 
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Gbopb Irrigated*. 

Provinces, 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmor-Merwara 

32,51 r . 

19,264 

55 

15,090 

26,090 

6,161 

153,765 

Assam 


766 


9,055 


9,238 

648,483 

Bengal 

4,700 

32,268 

26,630 

89,144 

1,266 

11,979 

1 , 690,495 

Bihar and Orissa 

62,432 

785,558 

186,941 

173,941 

2,561 

97,953 

5 , 884,580 

Bombay 

22 , 4b0 

98,929 

81,818 

165,065 

43,386 

180 , 748 " 

1 , 220,478 

Burma 

409 

16,088 

3,339 

41,130 

2,207 

58,126 

1 , 486,229 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

159 

11,209 

27,358 

87,736 

384 

7,695 

1 , 317,639 

Coorg 

•• 

•• 





4,110 

Dellii 

934 

4,281 

2,646 

5,673 

1,693 

10,272 

51,825 

Madras 

3,798 

1 , 079,490 

116,156 

335,661 

291,529 

503,820 

10 , 983,202 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

249,695 

34,548 

o8 , 3#8 

41,143 

11,109 

151,060 

1 , 010,860 

Punjab 

533,269 

1 , 278,869 

389,529 

307,775 

2 , 585,858 

3 , 550,452 

15 , 275,832 

United Provinces 

173,786 

2 , 424,415 

1 , 511,634 

415,669 

298,930 

368,213 

11 , 487,311 

^ind . 

2,839 

577,720 

4,897 

60,259 

767,766 

263,827 

4 , 618,051 

Total 

1 , 087,006 

6 , 362,395 ! 

2 , 408,381 

1 , 747,341 

4 , 032,845 j 

5 , 214,544 

i_ 

65 , 827,760 


* InoludeB the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROFB OU£TITATBD IN 1935-36 IN EACH PROVINCE. 


Food Grains. 


Provinces. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

choliim 

(great 

millet.) 

Bajra 

or 

cnmbii 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

fitm 

28,350 

46,800 

78,208 

24,008 

Assam 

.5,201,82.5 

21,001,000 

Bengal 

1*27,100 

*00,000 

* *5,800 

’ 2,000 

Biliar 

0,671,400 

1,141,000 

1,275,100 

70,300 

04,100 

llombay 

1,071,877 

1,600,045 

21,122 

7,812,770 

3,848,570 

Burma 

1 2,502,4.5.5 

01,317 

553,505 

Central Province A Berar 

5,589,220 

3,380,153 

1*1,011 

4,226,540 

*88,488 

Coorg 

83,33.3 


Delhi 

71 

45,202 

12,375 

25,6^2 

56,113 

Madras 

10,478,304 

11,358 

3,240 

5,102,224 

2,712,207 

North-West Frontier Pro- 






vince 

38,208 

1,030,627 

100,0.51 

00, .546 

147,783 

Ynnjab 

971,081 

9,300,139 

605,921 

821,086 

3,018,423 

United Provinces . . 

6,748,105 

7,201.610 

3,871,800 

2,230,877 

2,292,870 

Orissa 

5,018,055 

3,324 

200 

45,805 

0,053 

Sind 

1,124,021 

1,118.820 

10.770 

438,3.57 

800,205 

Total . . 

80,582,075 

25,140,567 

6,178,401 

21,549,760 

13,073,739 



Food Grains. 

Provinces. 

Ragi or 
mania 
(millet.) 

Maize. 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses. 

Total. 

Food Grams. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Burma 

71 

”5,100 

.5.51,100 

603,031 

70,630 

*7*2,400 

1,604,000 

170,364 

242,932 

42,279 

• 

182,800 
1,346,100 
600, 1 51 
318,062 

.50,738 

237,012 

1 ,092,500 
3,!)08.000 
2,037,.51 5 
085,0.58 

351 ,71 6 
.5,529.7.37 

22.660.700 

10.727.700 

1 0,846,,560 
14,664,220 

Central Provinces & Borar. 
Coorg 

Delhi 

Madras 

8,800 

3,.533 

18 

1 ,.802,001 

153,171 

*2,615 

7.5,424 

1,216,778 

tl.028 

67,305 

175,406 

5,1 60,206 
64 
8,401 
6,502,428 

10,831,73.3 

57,058 

217,782 

26,762,772 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

Orissa 

Sind 

18,077 

2.50,261 

294,338 

282 

471,820 

1,001,201 

2,129,888 

31,054 

2,840 

222 822 
4, 707 ’, 009 
5,679,540 

1 62.584 
313,891 

93,068 

1 ,350,2.56 
6,742,.540 
410,936 
265.505 

2,262,81 5 
21,945,083 
37,153,090 
5,085,203 
4,003,363 

Total . . 

3,507,602 

6,217,420 

1.5,028,04.5 

29,764,027 

201,141,541 


* Included under “ Other food grains and pulses." t Relates to Bengal gram. 
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AREA VNDBB DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED II 1035-86 IH BACH FBOYINCE. 


Oilseeds. 


Provinces. 

Linseed. 

Sesamum 
(til or 
jinjili.) 

Acres. 

Rape ; 
and 

Ground- I 
nut. 

Acres. 

Ck)coanut 

Castor. 

Otlier 

Oil 

Total. 

--- - 

Acres. 

mustard 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

seeds. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Mer- 









waru 

2fi2 

21,192 

554 





22,328 

Assam 

4,498 

21,007 

362,744 



3,372 


391 ,621 

Bengal 

98,200 

165,900 

710,700 

3.100 

13,700 

1,800 

22,900 

1,016,300 

Bihar 

540.000 

124,700 

170,285 

546,000 



35,000 

241 ,600 
693,225 

1,487,200 

Bombay 

113,491 

18,798 

891,671 

27,763 

43,106 

1,958,839 

Burma 

17 

1,529,168 

5,343 

660,141 

9,448 


8,506 

2,212,623 

Central Pro- 
vinces and 




Berar 

1,131,231 

413,358 

67,620 

133,700 


29,492 

876,558 

2,151,962 

Coorg 

38 



38 

Delhi 


1 

5,307 




65 

5,878 

Madras 

1*919 

750,112 

10,928 

2,525.304 

583,449 

257,405 

61,825 

4,191,002 

North-West 

Frontier 




Province . . 

43 

2,675 

93,053 




306 

96,077 

Punjab 

28,391 

85,040 

705,239 

, , 


*103 

14,421 

838,194 

United Pro- 







vinces 

194,714 

257,843 

253,126 

87,947 


6,546 

32,144 

832,320 

Ons-sa 

8,777 

121,095 

24,975 

10.207 

33*659 

18,612 

87,981 

305, gOo 

Sind 

11 

33,620 

125,533 

14 

21 

1,443 

42,429 

203,071 

Total 

2,121,577 

3,096,334 

2,929,920 

4,312,084 

668,010 

396 039 

1,581,860 

15,706,764 



Condi- 

SUGAR. 

Fibres. 

Provinces. 

ments 

and 

spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Others* 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total 

fibres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar 

6,246 

164,400 

77,500 

59 

37,999 

325,400 

447,200 

300 

65*000 

34,732 

38,372 

57,900 

31,700 

117*837 

1,670,300 

128,400 

109 

42'600 

11,100 

34,841 

156,209 

1,770,800 

1 71,200 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg .. 

229,424 

121,260 

114,669 

3,754 

83,401 

41,663 

30,483 

47 

1,297 

L0,928 

4,163,277 

518,353 

4,067,783 


1 00,' 92 
1,497 

137,129 

4 263,669 
519,860 

4,204,862 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

Orissa 

Sind 

1,891 

683,388 

9,016 

70,168 

139,030 

19,530 

5,366 

3,411 

123,361 

58,512 

474,200 

2,211,032 

32,839 

4,897 

86,431 

*M5 

418 

1 ,890 
2,664,2.54 

15,269 

2,802,747 

587,709 

9.046 

767,766 

2*, 024 
18,956 

408 

181,726 

1,106 

49,019 

236,955 

6,810 

657 

2,298 

2,846,980 

16,375 

2,851,766 

826,748 

33,812 

768,428 

Total .. 

1,645,642 

3,875,404 

165,279 

15,760,8C8 

1,937,517 

768,5418 

18,466,838 


• Areft under BUgAr-yielding pUmU other than sugarcane. 
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AEBA VVDBE DUVIBIRT OlOPS OVLTITATBD IH 1035-36 IN BAOB FBOTINON. 



Dyes and Tan- 
ntog materials. 


Drugs and Narcotics. 


Fodder 

Crops. 

Provinces. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics (a) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AJmer-Merwara 


. , 




26 


1,320 

Assam 




435,661 


11,826 


• • 

Bengal 




200,100 


.<107,100 

3,400 

100,300 

Bihar 

1,200 



4,000 

•• 

134,800 


23,900 

Bombay 

4 

524 


16 

10 

159,927 

29,606 

2,589,882 

Burma 

427 



65,521 

13 

108,800 

64,030 

247,017 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 


30 



13,899 

777 

480,218 

Coorg 




415 

41,053 

4 



Delhi 


7 




1,293 


33,316 

Madras 

26,390 

1,317 


75*,i57 

56*274 

279,985 

167,791 

463,530 

North-West Frontier 









Province 


44 




16,501 

140 

168,317 

Punjab 

9,B84 

12,117 

2,100 

9,569 


77,616 

096 

5,068,550 

United Provinces . . 

1,020 

600 

7,888 

6,312 


35,195 

2,240 

1,483,747 

Orisa 


725 



61 

25,923 

1.593 

10,288 

Sind 


454 


•• 


7.900 

110 

120,086 

Total .. 

39.825 

15,824 

9.088 

786.751 

97,411 

1.230,604 

261,585 

10,790,380 


Provinces. 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

area 

Net 

inciuding 

root 

crops. 

Food. 

Non-food. 

area 

sown. 

sown 

more than 
once. 

area 

sown. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengai 

Acres. 

663 

420,119 

766,600 

Acres. 

15,683 

(a) 

23 5,200 

Acres. 

3,516 

147,460 

80,300 

Acres. 

436,598 

7,130,632 

27,695,300 

Acres. 

70,563 

763,640 

5,021,300 

Acres. 

36fl.035 

6,366,992 

22,674,000 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Burma 

418,600 

198,754 

1,017,151 

1,015,400 

1,882 

15,218 

31s>,400 

9,750 

229,756 

23,824,100 
29,3 3,045 
19,349,380 

4,462,400 

1,832,695 

1,188,211 

19,361,700 

28,540,450 

18,161,175 

Central Provinces and 

Berar 

Coorg 

133,673 

7,9741 

2,923 

915 

20,978,144 

141,243 

2,076,746 

1,216 

24,301,398 

140,027 

Delhi 

Madras 

6,017 

690,806 

251 

40,626 

659 

135,014 

272,898 

36,028,824 

60,147 

4,789,902 

212,751 

31,838,922 

North-West Frontier 

Province 

23,240 

69,402 

1,301 

2,711,740 

396,706 

2,315,034 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

247.447 

608.447 

234,837 

214,835 

18,379 

8,515 

31,850,814 

43,582,825 

4,388,680 

7,676,017 

27,462,134 

35,906,808 

Orissa 

Sind 

120,324 

50,163 

76,93r> 

5,021 

239,917 

1,464 

6.862,468 

5,261.848 

582,021 

476,304 

6.280 442 
4,785.544 

Totai 

4,749,478 

1,928,013 

1,187,346 

262,099,860 

33,386,448 

228,713,412 


(a) Includes figures Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 



AGBICULTUBAL PRODUCTION. 



Includes mixed crop of United Provinces. A — Not available. 
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Irrigation. 


The chief chatactctlsllcB Of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The noriuaf annual rakifall vanes from 
460 inches at Cherrapun}i in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 

I iortions of the country which suiTcr as much 
rom excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in tlic south-east of the 

I ieninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
s received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
troih half an inch to two inches, while tlie hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of tho year the greater part 
of India is deluged with ram and is tlie scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in anotlicr period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to ttie former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of tho Indian rainfall is it liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this aveiage from year to year, the greatest 
corded being only about seven inches. But 
i^parate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in wliich the 
deficiency is 25 iier cent, as a dry year and one 
in which It is 40 per cent, as u year ol severe 
drought, the cxaininatiou of ]>ast statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expecteti to be a dry ycui and one 
in ten a year of se\ere drougiit. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of tliese >ears 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Ckivernment Works. — The Government 
irrigation works of India may tic divided into 
*two main ciasses, those provided witli artiflnal 
storage, and tliose dependent tliroughout tlie 
year on the natural supplies of tlie rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 

, practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind nr another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature witliout man’s 
assistiance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 


cold weather tailis nte even heavier than 
fliose of file south-west monsoon, the iirmcipal 
non-stohige systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in tlie monsoon 
for iitiiizutioii during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
niorial. In iiieir simplest form, sucli storage 
wotks consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, uiul ttiose under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are cajiablc of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter tyjie, 
a su])ply can be maintained long after the river 
on which tiie reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. — Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
tho triennlum 1921-24 tho method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for ttie 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, who- 
tli(‘i major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classifiod under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, witliin ten years of ttie com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to (‘over its working expenses and the 
inter(‘st cliargcs on its capital cost.. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the jiroductivc class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at tho end of tho year 
19:U-35 to Its. 150.89 crorcs. 

Unproductive woiks are constructed primarily 
witli a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against tiie necessity for 
periodica] cxjKJiiditure on tlie relief of tlie popula- 
tion in times of famine. Tliey are financed 
fioiii the current rcvemies of India, generally 
from tlie annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the coiiHtriKJtioii ol eacli siicli work being sepa- 
rately justified >>y a comparison of tlie value of 
e-icli acre jirotected (based upon sucli factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, tlie popula- 
tion of llie tract, tlie area already protected 
and the minimum area whicli must be protected 
m order to tide over a jieriod ol severe drought) 
with tlie cost of sucli protection. 

^ early one-cightli of the whole area irrigated 
In India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation. — There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works. 
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From lOi million acres m 1878-79 the c es 
annually irrigated rose to 19^ million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 29.88 
million acres in 1934-85. 

The main incicuf-c has been in the class of 
productive works, wluch irrigated 4i^ million 
acres in 1878*79 and rose to 20.756.209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1984-35 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 21,861,503 acres and 
8,639,387 acres, respectively. 

The area irrigated in 1934-35 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 10.48 million acres 
were irrigated during the year. In atidition 
about 603,391 acres 'acre irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Pre&idencv came next with an area 
of 7.3 million acres, followed by Sind with an 
area of 4*06 million acres. 

Capital and Revenue.— 'I’he total c-apital 
invested m the woiks has risen fiom Us. 42,36 
lakhs in 1900-01 to lls. 150 89 croies in 1934-35 
The gross ri' venue for tile year W'as Its J,234 
lakhs and the woiking expi'iises Its 492 lakhs, 
the net return on (a,pital being, tlu'reforc, 4 9 
per ct*nt. In consideiiiig the latter tlgurc, it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure on two large 
pi ejects, the Lloyd (Snkkur) project, and the 
Cauvery Mettur Piojcct The former project 
which was opened for iirigation in 1932 did not 
vield any revenue this year us against Its 25 
lakhs in the picceding vear while the latter 
project which was eompk-ted during the year 
under review', yielded a net revenue of 
Ks. 598,000 only. 

Charges for Water.— The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
tiie charge for water, 9/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded us due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts ot IVIadras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes ahso 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however bo regarded as exceptional. 0^el 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop growm. l.ower rates are olten levied in 
cases where irrigation is by “ lift ”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator bus to lift it on to his Held. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been siiccesslul. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge’* 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of tlie area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop growm, and are different in each province 
iuid often upon the several canals in a single 


province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made tor additional waterings. 
Practically sxieaking. Government guarantees 
sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A Bomcwliat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the norma] rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and tiie 
demand is much more evenly dis’d'ibuted 
tliroughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation Is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small propoitlon of the 
extra prollt which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Central Bureau of Irrigation. — An im- 
portant event of the trienniiim 1930-33 was 
the establisliment of a Central Bureau ot Irri- 
gation as an essential adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irrigation. Tins organization satis- 
iles a want long felt W irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve- 
lopment of Inrlian irrigation. The Bureau came 
into being in May 1931, Its main objects are to 
ensure the tree exchange of Information and ex- 
l>erience on irrigation and allied subjects b(;twecn 
the engineer officers of the various province's , to 
eo-ordinate research in iriigation matters 
throughout India and to disseminate the results 
achw'ved ; t.o eonvene at intervals general 
congresses at which selected irrigation matters 
will l)c discussed by officers from various pro- 
\inees ; and to esLiblish contact with similar 
bureaux in othoi eountiies with a view to the 
exchange of publications and information, 
'rhose objc'cts ni'cessitate among otlier things the 
inainte-iianee of a eompiehonsivc liluary of irriga- 
tuui piiblieations both Indian and foreign, and 
the exiK*nditiire on the establishment and on 
the libiaiy is eoii'-iderable. The bureau was 
flnaneed during the* >ear 1931-32 by the Govern- 
ment of India, but loeal Governments have sinco 
(xinseiited to contribute towards its supjiort, and 
it has thus achie’S'ed an independent existence 
under the Ontral Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments. 

Triennial Comparisons.— The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the tnennium 1930-33 was 
30 23 million acres. 
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The resulte obtained m each province are given in the table below : — 

Average area irrigated Average area irrigate! 
Provinoeg. in triennium in triennium 

1927-30. 1930-83. 

Madras 7,277,967 7,484,466 

Bombay (Deccan) 406,748 382,729 

Sind 3,679,692 3,690,000 

Bengal 90,054 63,740 

United Provinces 3,630,867 3,805,205 

Punjab 11,200,550 10,995,258 

Burma 1,994.321 2,076,435 

Biliar and Orissa 9J7,067 886,834 

Central Provinces 400,438 405,184 

North-West Frontier Province 403,064 395,089 

Bajputana 31,984 25,098 

Baluchistan 22,407 21,430 

Total .. 29;^4,069 3();23i‘468 


. „ Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in tlie 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
ulum^a^pp^imately two hundred thousand less than in the previous period : — 


Provinces. 

1 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras 

3,821,815 

3,825,277 

3ombay-Deccan 

2,637 

6,089 

Sind 

2,661,519 

2,705,647 

United Provinces I 

3,372,506 

3.508,892 

Punjab 

10,775,794 

10,314,031 

Burma 

1,378,393 

1,446,121 

Central Provinces 

21,889 

nil 

North-West Frontier Province 

207,750 

203,238 

Total 

22,242,303 

22,009,295 


faking the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
1984-35, Bs. 10,658 lakhs. The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
1 918-19 and 9| per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dMing tlm hgures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
nto operation and others which were under 
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Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the 
various provinces during tiie triennium were as below : — 

areas irrigated in the 

Provinces . 


Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1027-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 

1 930-33 

Madras 


266,849 

201,624 

Bombay-Deccan 


239,278 

204,715 

Sind 


831,722 

834,305 

Bengal 


67,802 

39,548 

United Provinces 


252,643 

274,565 

Punjab 


424,756 

081,227 

Burma 


539,253 

502,109 

Bihar and Orissa 


904,303 

884,350 

Central Provinces 


333,482 

374,550 

North-West Frontier Province 


195,314 

191,850 

Jtii]putana 


31,984 

25,098 

Baluchistan 


22,407 

21,430 

Total 


4,109,793 

4,455,437 


Non-capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below i— 


Provinces. 




Average area 
irrigated in pre- 
vious triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras 




3,189,303 

3,297,565 

Bombay-Deccan 




104,833 

109,508 

Sind 




80,351 

62,637 

Bengal 




22,252 

21,673 

United Provinces 




14,717 

21,748 

Burma . . 




76,676 

68,145 

Bihar and f)rissa 




2,764 

2,484 

Central Provinces 




45,067 

30,628 


Total 


1 


3,601,963 


3,674.448 
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Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1933-34 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below : — 




Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
woiks. 


Capital e.o8t 
of Govern- 

Estimated 
value of 

Provinces. 

Net area 
cropiHjd. 

Percentage oi 
area irngatec 
to total 
cropped area 

ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1934-35. 

crops raised 
on areas 
recidving 
State irriga- 
tion. 


Acres. 

Acres. 


In lakhs of 

In lakhs of 



rupees. 

rupees. 

Madras 

37,r.39,000 

7.302,000 

19 4 

2,034 

2,075 

Bombay Deccan . . 

20,40.5,000 

388.000 

1.4 

1,008 

243 

Sind 

4,192,000 

4,069,000 

97.1 

3,021 

021 

Ikuigal 

27,921,000 

130,000 

0 .5 

531 

JO 

United Provinces . . 

.35,033,000 

3.827,000 

10 9 

2,018 

1,843 

Punjab 

29,833,000 

• 10,4.‘-‘ 5,000 

35 * J 

3,4.51 

3,223 

Bill ina 

18,104.000 

2,054,000 

n .3 

088 

531 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

29,.'i47,0(M) 

853,000 

2.9 

028 

350 

C. 1*. (excluding Ik'rar) . 

N W. F. Province 

20,S09,(K10 

323,000 

1.0 

085 

93 

2,6r»5,000 

t 410,000 

10 0 

302 

113 

ilajputaim . . 

440,000 

27,000 

5 9 

30 

0 

Baluchistan 

410,000 

20,000 

6.0 

36 

3 

Total 

232,854,000 

29,888,000 

12 8 

15,098 

9,111 


• In addition 0,63,391 acres were ii ligated on the Indian State channels oi the Western 
Jumna canal, the Siihind and the Qhaggur canals. 

t Excluding 31,498 acres irrigated by thePahaipur canal for which at present no capital 
and revenue accounts are kept. 


New Works. — The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Can very (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- 

g b. "lie Lloyd Barrage, which was oiicned by 
is Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
either side. The canals construction scheme has 
been completed, and the revenue account 
of the scheme was opened with effect from 
the financial year 1932-33. 

Providing for the irrigation of a total anti- 
cipated area of approximjitely 5J million acres 
on attainment of full development the mam 
features of the scheme are a BJirrage approxi- 
mately a mile long across the river Indus near 
Sukkur, three large canals taking off from above 
the Barrage on the right I ank of the lliver and 
four canals on the left bank of the lliver with a 
separate head -regulator for each canal. The 
total expenditure (excluding interc.st charges) 
incurred on the project to the end of March 1935 
amounted to Rs 20.08 crores. The construction 
estimate of the project was closed on the 30th 
September 1933. The year under review was the 
third year of operation of the Barrage canals 
and theii general working was satisfactory. The 
important construction work carried out during 
the year under review consisted of the excava- 
tion of main and branch watercourses and 
the construction of modules and hume pipe 
culverts. 

The Sutle] Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1932-33 received 


the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Ferozepur, Suleimanke, Islam, 
and Panjnad Headworks. During the triennium 
ending 1932-33 all the State Canals taking 
off from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
State.s. The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
from the Panjnad Headwoiks, were also handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Its. 21.12 crores 
which include Ks. 11.63 crores contributed 
by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur — 
the co-partners in the Project. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are iiercnnial and 3,033,000 acres non-pcrennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territorv, 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,009 
acres in Bikaner. 

The Cauvery-Mettur Project is the most 
impoitant piojeet completed dm mg the year 
under icview and its inauguration ceremony 
was performed on the 21fet August 1934. The 
pioject was sanctioned iii 1 925 and its sanctioned 
i'stirnate amounts to Us. 737 lakhs. It has been 
framed with two mam objects in view, first, to 
impiovethc existing fluctuating water supplies 
foi the Cauveiy delta inigation of over a million 
acres and, secondly, to extend inigation to a 
new aica of 301,000 acres. The project 
involved : — 
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(t) tho construction of a largo dam on the 
Cauvcry at Mettur, the object of the dam 
being to store the Hood waters of the river 
and to pass them down to the delta as and 
when required ; 

ill) the construction of an irrigation canal 
(the Grand Anieut canal) taking off on the 
right bank of the Cauvery ; and 
(til) the improvement and extension of the 
existing Vadavar canal in the Cauvery 

A saving of Its. 74. 73 lakhs is expected in the 
sanctioned estimate and the project is 
e.stimated to yield a net revenue of over 
Rs. 00 lakhs. Apart from the extension of 


irrigation to new areas (271,000 acres on the 
Grand Anicut canal and 30,000 acres on the 
Vadavar canal) second crop cultivation is expect- 
ed to increase by 175,000 acres. The construc- 
tion of the dam, in addition to the devidopment 
of irrigation in the Cauvery delta, enabled the 
development of electrical power and the Mettur 
Hydro-Electric scheme is expected to be com- 
pleted by April 1938. The potentialities of 
Mettur as an industrial centre are now consi- 
derable for the area will possess the great 
advantages ot cheap power an ample supply of 
water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites in the 
vicinity of the railway and the river Cauvery. 


\ Editorial Note — The llgures given throughout this aiiiclc are the latest obtainable from the 
Government of India at the time oi going to press.] 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
ttie products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
climated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals In- 
cr(‘HBes the possibilities of well Irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Wells In India are 
ot every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandy wastes of Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
( below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, Just us is 
(lone on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
lamp ot a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
nutically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
laised at a time* and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot Is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There Is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 


pots running round a wheel Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly In Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or throe wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advauemg funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate ot 
interest being 61 per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay r^ots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from cntianced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Iiakcs Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date bai.k to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great sixe, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindarl tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge m famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 
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Meteorology. 


The motcorology of India hk(' that of other 
countries la largely a reatilt oi its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the liorth- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
In the northern winter. Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevaila 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. Ourmg the winter monsoon the wiuds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These line weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
BO that by the end of October, they embrace 
all pfirts of the country except the southern 
halt of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
tne north-cast Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz.\ the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.e.y the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 16*46 inches the total 
rainfall tor the three months October to De- 
cember amonnts to 31*78 Inches. The other 
res^on in which the weather is uniettled; during 


this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during Jannary, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a successloD of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number aod character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of distarbed weather (occurrirg doting the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs. In the case oi 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5*76 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*65 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greatei 
in this region than that of the summer mon* 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ** rains* 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerabU 
actual amount, while that of North-west Indit 
though small in absolute amount is of th( 
greatest consequence as on it largely depeni 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months. — March to May and pait o 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometri 
pressure throughout India. During this perioi 
there occurs a steady transference nortliwar* 
of the area of greatest heat. In March tl. 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceedini 
100° occur in the Deccan ; in April the arei 
of maximum temperature, between 100° am 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pic 
Vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem 
peiatures, varying between 105° and 110^ 
prevail over the greater part of the interio 
of the country while in June the highest mea 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110°, occu 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Temp« 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recordc 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputani 
the West and South Punjab and the west < 
the United Provinces, but the highest temp) 
raturo hitheito recorded Is 127° registered f 
Jacobabad on June 12tb, 1019. During tli 
period of rising temperature and diminisbii 
barometric pressure, great alterations tal 
place in the air movements over India, Inclui 
Ing the disappearance of the north-east win) 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulatk 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes 
local circulation, characterised by strong h< 
winds down the river valleys of Northern Ind 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coa 
regions. These land and sea winds, as th) 
become stronger and more extensive, initia 
large contrasts of temperature and humidi 
which result in the production of violent loc 
storms. These take the forms of dust stori 
In the dry plains of Northern India and 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where the 
is inter-action between damp sea winds andd 
winds from the interior. These storms a 
frequently accompanied with winds of exci 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential ralnai 
are on that account very destructive beii 
known as ** Noi'westers ’* in Bengal. 
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By tho time the area of giealest heat has' 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May of first of Jane, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather chaoses. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat, 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
into tlie upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
r e., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows souiliward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in tlie 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessarv to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tiopic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northwaid 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — mope especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have (he southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
ladeo winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local oirculatioo proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is Invaded by oceanic conditions— 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully establislied a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from I.Bt. 30° 8. to Lat. 30° N, the southern 
half being tho south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a eoutinuoiis 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 


over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and In the course 
of the succeeding two w«>eks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows oix'to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Oiiats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Eajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrirr 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During Its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from contmuouB rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the totol 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here It meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
fumed into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the joast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total avetaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four mouths. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
acioss the jpeninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the (iujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Kajputann, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Bajputaii n 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southein 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the 
Tenasserim hills and up the valley of the 
Inawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
IviiJg districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
from the southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of tiie 
Buy current and to the north ol the westeily 
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Wind of tbe Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running rougblv from Htssar 
in tbe Punjab througb Agra, Aliababad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
tbe rainfall Is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from tbe Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
alone this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of tlie west coast, the amount dimmishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
onlv 5 inches in South Madras: it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma | 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper { 
Burma; it is over 100 in tbe north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is: — 


May 

.. 8*1 

June 

.. 7*9 

July 

..11*2 

August . . 

..10*3 

Beptemhei 

.. 7*0 

October . . 

.. 3*3 


inches. 


ft 


ff 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. 1 d| 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of tbe season, tar., 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. Tbe following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1001 and shows tbe monthly distribution: — 


Jan. Feb. Mar, Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 86 46 84 22 8 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea •. 2 15 

Inly Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov, Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 6 •• 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons tbrougb- 
out India during tbe year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia* 
lions from the normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly tbe case with the discontinuons 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur are :— 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(8) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) Tbe determination throughout tbe mon- 
soon penod of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other cart of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fiesh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainv 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region] fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological oondiUoDS repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoon oj 1937, see page 361). 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department. —The India 
Meteorological Department was institiitixi in 
1875 to combine and extend tlie work of various 
provincial meteorological services whieh had 
sprung up before that dale. The various duties 
whieh were imposwl on tlie Department at the 
stime of its foimation weie fioin time to tune 
supplemented by new duties. Tlie main existing 
funetioiis, more oi less in the historical oider in 
Which they were assumed, may be biicfly 
summarteed as follows : — 

(rt) The issue of warnings t.o ports and coastal 
districts of the appioach of cyclonic stoinis. 

(f>) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data iiom shijis. 

(r) The niaiutenaiice of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the puhlieatioii of 
climatological statistics. These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. 


((f) The issue to the jiublic of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties weie originally recommended by a 
(’ommittec of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

(c) Meteorological losearehes of a general 
chaia<*tei, hut particularly legardmg tropical 
stuims and the foi coasting of monsoon and 
M'liiter lainfall. 

(/) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

(</) The issue of telegraph le warnings of 
heavy rainfall and tiost (cold wave), mainly to 
(.Joverniiient otticials (e g , canal and railway 
engineers, eollect.or8, directors of agriculture, 
etc ), and thiough the newspapers to the public 
in general. 

(/i) Sup])ly of meteorological, astionomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from oflicials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

(i) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
€K>vernment authorltleB. 
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(j) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons ; and regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air data. 

(Jfc) The issue of weather rejiorts and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the lattei being in 
collaboration with the Koyal An Force. 

(/) The training and examination in meteoi o- 
logy of candidates for air piiots’ licenses. 

(w) Study of meteorology in relation to 
Agrieiiltiiie, on which the Iloyal Commission on 
Agriciiltuie in India made recommendations. 

(w) liroadcast of synoptic; data for the 
benefit of ships in the Aiabian Sea and Bay of 
Bengal. 

In addition to these meteoi ological duties the 
India Meteorological Dejiaitnient was Iroin time 
to time made respoiisilile loi 01 iindeitook 
various other impoitant duties, su<‘h as - 

(o) Deteiminatioii of time in India and the 
issue of time-sigiiuls, also the detenu mat ion ot 
(‘rrois of chrono meters tor the Iloyal Indian 
Navy. 

(p) Obscrv ations and reseai (;he8 on tei 1 esti lal 
magnetism at Jtomhay and atnios phene clectn- 
city at Bombay and Poona. 

(q) llegular study (mainly by specti oscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar j*hyaic8 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

(r) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at various centres. 

ORGANISATION. 

It is necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
not merely individual meteorologist/S 1 dying 
upon their own jicrsonal and purely local obser- 
vations. The making of a single forecast in 
any of the larger meteoi ological offices of the 
world requiies the co-ojieration of some liundreds 
of ])ersons. In India some 400 observeis co- 
oi>erate daily to take simultaneous observations 
at about JiOO separate ]ilaces, and hand in their 
repoits to tclegrapliists, who transmit them to 
forecast centies, wheie. toi lapid assimilation, 
deiks decode them and cliait them on ina|»s, 
meteoi ological expeits then diaw theretiom tlie 
conclusions on which then t«uecusts aie liased. 
Tliere aie other olisei \ atones, wdiich take 
obseivations foi ciimatolugical purposes but do 
not telegiaph them. 

An efficient system of telegraphic eomniunica- 
tion of weather 1 eports is an essential featui e 
in all meteoi ological 01 ganisations This is 
recognised in the International Telc-communica- 
tion Convention. 

While the above is true, in general, of all 
applications of pra(;tical meteoi ology, its apjdica- 
tion to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and particulaily designed oiganisa- 
tion. Aviators require detailed information 
about the weather ; they wish to know winds at 
different levels, have information about visi- 
bility, fogs, dust-storms, thumierstorms, height 
of low clouds, etc., along with forecasts of 


changes in these elements. Many of these are 
local, short-lived and rapidly changing 
phenomena, 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of infoi ination to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weathei information at 
aerodromes and the meteorological organisation 
of international an ways ha\e been emtuxlied in 
Annexe (r ot the Intel national Convention ot 
Air Navigation. In accordance with these 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
be stationed at ai'riMiromes at reasonable intei - 
vals along the airway to supply to the aviation 
personnel cuirent information and forecasts ot 
weather conditions along the unites iij) to the 
next a(*rodromc of the same class Forecast 
centres should be estahlish(*d at least at each 
main aeuxlrome along a‘iial unites and forecasts 
pie]>aie<l at such ccnties should be tiaiismitted 
to the otlici acrodiomcs toi the intoimation ot 
pilots Othei lecommeiidafioiis lelei to hoiiis 
and kind ot obsei \ ations and mannei ot (‘odilymg 
them. 

In India,* the meteorological service for 
aviation is, for financial leasons, not aide to 
attain the st^uidaid lecommcnded in Annexe G 
ot the Jnt-ernational Convention tor Air 
Navigation. The net-work of observatoi ies in 
India is much sparser than that in Euiope and 
Ameiica and the fiequency ot observations 
taken at each of them much smaller. The 
3,000-mi'e air route between Sharjah and Akyah 
is served by two forecasting centres at Karadii 
and Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic 
charts a day based on observations taken twice 
daily at observatories reporting to them. The 
sole forecasting centre in southern India is at 
Poona. 

The opening of a chain of wireless stations 
and fuller development of ground organisation 
along the main tians-India unite has enabled 
the Meteorological Depaitment to place meteo- 
1 ological arrangements relating to this route on 
a ‘routine’ basis. Undei the loiitiue system, 
the trans-Jndia Air lloutc is divided into foiii 
sections w'lth terminal jioiiits at Jvaiadii, 
Jodhpur, Allahabad, (‘alciitta and Akyah 
Forecasts for each section ot the unite are issued 
twice daily, at 13 00 and lil 00 hours 1ST, the 
first coveiing the peiiod tiom 14 00 to "I'l 00 
hours l.S T. and second the jiei lod iiom 2ii 00 
hours ot the day ot issue to 14 00 houis of the 
next day; these" are distiilnited by wiieless to 
aircraft in IJight and to the aeiodromes 
principally concerned. The ditfuslon ot the 
latest uiqier wind data and the latest “ current 
weather” report i elating to cloud, visibility, 
rain, ground wind, et^., has been similaily placed 
on routine basis. Theie are also arrangements 
for the supjily ot special cnirient weathei 1 eports 
at any time to aiiciaft in flight on lequest, as 
well as for voluntaiv lejioits legarding 
dangerous weathei jihenomena and then 
improvement. The stations taking jiait in the 
scheme are Kaiachi, Itarniei (through 
Karachi lladio), ,7(>dh|>ui, Delhi, Allahaltad, 
Gaya, Asansol (thiough (’alcutta Radio), 
Galcutta and C'liittagong 


aviation organisation are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
tntitled “Meteorological Organisation for Airmen.” 
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On other routes, tiie method ot siipplyin)^ 
weather reports eithei m j»er8on (m thioiigh 
landline telegra]»h (or hy W/T wheie W/T 
cnmmiinieation is availalile) foi (‘aeh indnidual 
Might oi t<^ each individiuil airciatt he])aiatel> 
is still in vogue as the air tralhe is not vet siifh- 
ciently heavy to justify the introdiietiori ol the 
full routine method as on the ttans lndi.i mute, i 
On the necessary W/T taeilities iMroming 
availahle, howevei , the lontine sv'stem has heeii 
partially intiodiieed on the Kaiaehi-iVlailias 
route tioin the Jst l)eeemh('i ]9‘d7, liom this 
date, uppei wind lepojts as well as eiiirent 
weathei olwervations taken at llxed hours at the 
jirineipal ohsei \atoj jes on this loute ai(‘ dis- 
tiihuted hy W/T daily as a loutine measuie to 
aeiodroines piineipallv eoini'ined Coniiniinu a- 
tion of thes(* K'fiorts, oi ol sp<*cial eiiirent 
weather n-poits, to aiieiaft in Might on reipiest 
is not yet jiossihle on this loiite as jilanes living 
on tlie route legiiiaily do not eaiiv W/T The 
loutiiie system has been extended, though in a 
veiy limited toiin, on the Madias-Coloniho 
loute trom the :il)th Jaiiuaiy IIKIS, the Madias 
moining uppei wind lefioit and the 
Tiiehinopoly moining uppei wiiul and eurient 
weather lejiorts being sent hy VV'/T daily tioin 
.Madias to ('olom)io. On tlie JUhieiii'Kaiaehi 
route, a lestiieted selieine ol distiihution ot 
upper winVl and emieiit weathei lejKuts on dav’s 
ol Might ot the Impel ial Aiivva.vs’ planes has 
been intKKlueed 

For tlie Kaiaelii-Madras, Kaiaelii-Lahore and 
lJoinhav-J)elhi seiviees, airangennuits exist loi 
eonimuiiieatmg, by landline tidegiapli, eurient 
weather iiilorinatiou to aeiodiomes fioin a lew 
ohseiv atones on the loute, whieh do not have 
W/T taeilities, to Hii])plenient the inioimatioii 
available in the lepoits su|)plied by the loie- 
easting eenties and fiilot balloon stations. 

Tlie abovementioned schemes ot issue ot 
eiirrent wi'ather and julot reports make it 
jiossible toi an craft to have tlie latest weat hei 
lejiorts trom imiioitantr points in the aii loute. 
The ])iincl)»al aerodromes on the unite also get 
co|)ies ot these messages and display them on 
weathei notice boards. 

Till recentlv, the latest utijmt vninl d.ita on 
the tiaiis-lndia an unite were disseminatiHl 
thioiigh wireless twice daily as a loutine measure 
This arrangement suMiced to ni<*et the letpiire- 
ments ol pilots dining davlight hours On the 
tians-Iiidia unite, a ceitain amount ot night 
Hying alieady exists. IMlots fuMpiently take 
otf very eailv in the morning and extend the 
Might till late in the evening, and it is expected 
that night il>ing will mciease still liiithei in the 
iieai tiitiiie Airangeinciits liave aceordmglj 
been made ioi an additional pilot balloon and 
cm lent weathei obseivation at night at K.iiachi, 
Jodiipiii, New Delhi, Ailahalnid, (Jaya and 
Calcutta The diMusion ot these night data liy 
wiieless has also been jihned on a loutiiie basis. 
Kegiilai niglit jnlot balloon and cm lent weathei 
obseivations and the diffusion of the data on 
Hying days have also been arranged at Dahrein, 
Shaijali and Gwador. To meet the iequire-| 


meiits ot pilots taking oM veiy early in the 
morning, aiiangement has also been made for a 
night julot balloon ascent at Jacohabad 
Similai arrangements have been made at Juhu 
with ellect liom Jst Jaimaiy 

A scheuK' ol l>roa<lcasting twi(*c daily from 
the aeronautical shoit-weave W/T stations at 
Karachi and Calcutta, weather data ot alunit 25 
stations siMected trom the siiirounding legion 
has been bi ought into operation with eltect 
liom 1st August , 11)27. 

In oidei to tiilMl the various duties described 
above, the oiganisation ol the department is 
nunle up ot a cential office, 7 sub- offices, 22 
pilot tiiloon obsei vat ones and 201) weathei 
otisei V atones ol vuiioijs (lasses* disfiiluitt'd oven 
a u‘gion sti etching tiom Iran, Zanzibai on the 
west to Duiina on the east The eential oMice 
at Tooiia is the administrative Invidijuarteis ot 
the dejiartincuit. The eontiol over weathei 
(d»s(>i vatoiies, iiieludirig the resiionsibility tor 
sciiitiny ot records anti toi checking aiKreom- 
piitiitioii of data received from them is divided 
lietween the ofiiees at Poona, Calcutta and 
Karachi Forecasting for aviation is divkied 
between these thiee offices and the offices at 
Peshawar and Quetta ; the last two lori'cast for 
militaiy flying and do not serve civil aviation. 
Storm-waining foi shipping in the Hay of Bengal 
IS eairied on by the Meteorological Office at 
(Jalcutta, while similar duties in lespcct of the 
Aiabian Sea aie iiiidiTtaken at Poona. The 
C]»j»er Air Obseivatoiy, Agra, is in adminis- 
trafive chaige of all the pilot balloon observa- 
tories 111 India and the i^irsian Giilt. The 
Hornbay and All bag Observatories specialise in 
the study ol Gc'ophysics, partieulaily terrcstiial 
magnetism and seismology, while the obscrvatoi y 
at K<Mlaikaiial specialises in the study of solar 
physics. The next section describes in some- 
what gieater detail the general duties ot the 
offices nnmtioned above. 

On sepal ation of Burma from India with effect 
trom Jst Axrtil, Jl)27, the Government of Burma 
staitad an independent meteorological service 
lor that eoiintiv, with its headquarters at 
Baiigoon. 'The Hnrma Meteorological Jlcjiart- 
iinmt Ji.is assumed eontiol ovi'r all the surface 
and pilot lialloon otiserv atones in Hiirnia and 
has taki'ii over, with etfect from 1st .July 1927, 
the iesj)onsibility ot issuing weather repoits and 
foiecahts relating to the Burma area to the 
geneial public and also to aviatois flying ovei 
Hmiiia Jt has not yet taken ovei the duties ot 
issuing storm wainings to the ])Oits in Biiinia 
and to shij)piiig in Buiman wateis , these duties 
wdll continue to lie carried on by the Calcutta 
Ollice ot the India Mi'teorological Department 
toi some time. On the main Emiiire and 
Intel national air route across Burma, the 
i esponsibilitv of the new scivice extends trom 
Akyab to Victoria I*oint. “ Routine ’* arrange- 
ments lor the dissemination ot weather repoits 
and loieeasts over this portion ot the route 
which uie similar to those m the Indian jiortioii 
of the route remain same as before separation. 


♦ ClassiMed into various classes, the number as it stoixl on 31st December 1936 was distributed 
as follows 

Class .-I II HI IV V VI Total 

Number . . 14 180 54 22 24 15 309 
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The Ihinna Meteorological Department haa 
arranged for broadcast twice daily from llaiigoon 
Aeronautical Wireless Station of wc-ather data 
of 25 atations in Durma with effect tiom 1st 
October 1U37. 

GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 

Headquarters Office, Poona. The g(‘nei.d 
administialioii of the dcj)aitmeiit, including 
co-oidmation of ti'chnical work and t(‘clini(al 
(picslions K'lating to aMalion, is <‘amcd on In 
the b(‘ad(iu.n tets otiicc at I'oona In addition 
it IS in iinmcdiiitc and complete cbaige ot all 
second, thud, lonitli and tlftli class obsci \ at>oi i(*s 
m (bijarat, the ci'ntral ]iaits ot tbe conntiy and 
the J'cniiisnl.i (cxclndmg some in Indian States) 
and also ciutain oliscnatoiii's in Kasbnni Jt 
publishes the Indian Dail\ Weather Hc]»ort, tbe 
Weekly Weathei lleiioitand the annual volumes 
entitled the India Weatbi'r lleview and also 
issues two annual volumes containing lainfall 
data of about 3,(»00 stations m India It under- 
takes tiie issue ot heavy lain warnings, tiost and 
untimely lain wainings for piaetu'allv the whole 
country, ajid thi* issue of warnings for stoinis in 
tbe Arabian Sea Weatbei toieeasts in lespcet 
of aeiial flights, eithcT routine oi occasional, over 
the I’eninsula and tbe central jiaits of tbe 
eountry are issued from this otliee Weather 
riiartis'are jiiepaied twK’c daily and a telegia]>hic 
weather summary covering the wliole ot India 
issued daily to tbe jness, and two regional 
telegraphie weatlier summaries eoveiing the 
renmsula and tlie cential paits ot the eountrv 
resjiectivcly to other subscribeis Tbe head- 
ipiaitcrs office is responsible foi ]iraetieally all 
climatological work in India, including the 
preparation of normals ot laintall, tenijieratiire, 
humidity, etc., for all obseiva tones. It issues a 
limited number of long-iaiige seasonal toieeasts 
lor the country. It collects and analyses 
weather logs from ships in the Arabian Sea. It 
IS lesjKUisible toi tlie flesign, specitlcation, test 
and repairs of all nieteoi ological instiuments 
and snp])lv of necessary instiuments and stoics 
to the diffeicnt obsci v atoi les and mauitams 
stock of instillments. 

It maintains an np]»cr an obseivatoiy ami a 
ftist class weathei olisei vatory. It lias facilities 
tor lescaich in tbeoictical and practical nieteo- 
lology Sounding balloon woj k in the I’cninsula 
i*' diiected tioni this office Jt collects and 
(ompilcs for tlie I ntei national Aerological 
('ommissioii tb(' u]»]iei ail data in icspcct ot 
India, liuima Ceylon, Siam indo-China, Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies. Jt carries on all 
neccssaiy cones] Kind cm e with the vaiioiis 
international commissions on teclinical iiuestions 
; and su])])lies meteorological data and certain 
IMMiodieal returns to tbe iiitei national ImmUcs. 
The ]iiogi amine ot work of tbe Agricultural 
! Meteorology Branch ot tbe office ineliides ex|»eii- 
’ mental work on mieroclimatology. standardisa- 
tion of methods of olisci vatioiis under field 
s (onditioiiB and construftion oi suitable instiii- 

I inents toi the ])uipose as well as .“tatistieal 

f investigations involving a eiitical eiifpmy into 
i the available data on the urea and yield of crops 
I tor tlic various pi I'sideneies and districts in 
1 ludia, and after careful selection, tlie eon elation 
I of some of them with the accumulated metoo- 
I r ological dat«. 
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The Headipiaiteis Office is divided into eight 
sections, namely, Oeneral, Weather, Observa- 
tories, TTp])er Air, Instruments, Marine 
Agrieultuial Meteorology, Statistics and Libiarv, 
for the execution ot the abovementioned woik. 

MeteoroloRical Office, Calcutta. Tlie 
Alipoic Office IS lesponsibli' foi the ])ubllcation 
of a Daily Weatlier llepoit for noitb-east India, 
toi storm wainiiig in tbe Bay ot Bimgiil, beavv 
taiidall warning in mntb-east Indi.i and fi*r 
sipiall wainings in Bengal It gives time 
sign.ds by time-ball to the Poit ot Calcutta, bv 
Wildes^ to sbipping at sea and b\ tcb'giapbic 
signals tbioiigb tbe Indi.iii ti(‘legia])b svstem A 
legional tclegi.ipbic weathei sninmaiy foi 
noitb'cast India is issueil daily tioiii tins office. 
It picpaies two weatbei (baits daily and issues 
toieeasts to airmen thing in noitb-e.ist India 
cast oi Allahabad It is m cbaige of all aiixibaiv 
ceiities cun ('lit. W'catbci stations and si'cond 
tbiid, loin til and fittb class obsci vatoiics m 
noitb-east India, and checks and computes 
(di.sei vatioiis and data foi stations m tliis anvi. 

Meteor ological Office, Karachi. — This 

office was e.stabbsiied ])imiarily as a toiecasting 
centie toi aviation It is i ('sponsible for the 
issiK' of weather lejiojts and foi ('casts in ies]ie(t 
of tbe 2,.5()0-mile long sc(*tion of the Tians-India 
ail loute exti'iiding trom Slierjab or Buslilre 
on the W(‘st to Allahabad on tlie ('ast, and also 
all ti'edei loiiti'S m noitbwest India Tliis 
otfii'e ])i('p.n('s two weatbi'r charts daily ami a 
daily wM'athi'i lepoit ; it also issni'S a tdegiaiiliie 
wi'atliei summary foi northwest India. It is in 
('iiaige ot all aiixiliaiv ci'iitii's, curient weathei 
station and second, thud, toiiith and fifth class 
obhi'rv atoi ICS m noitbwi'st India (excluding 
Kashmii), Iran and Aiabia. 

Upper Air Office, Agra. — This otliee is tlu* 
heaibpiaiteis ot upixr an woik m India It is 
i('S|(onsibI(' foi maintaining moie than 30 |nlot 
balloon st.ations scatli'K'd ovei India and tbe 
I*cisi,in Ciilf, siipphmg them with n('c('ssaiy 
eijuipnu'nt toi can V mg daily ])ilot balloon 
observations and su|»erMsmg tbeii woik Jt is 
also a lumcijial ( ('idle of iijipci an i('S('ai( b w'oik 
Sevcial instiuments and di'Mci's have bt^en 
developed in this office lot the stmh ot conditions 
in tiee an It collects and s( i utiniM's all up]»ei 
an dat.i 

Colaba and Alibag Observatories. — These 
ob-.!'! vatoiics sped. disc m tJcoplivsiis. paiti- 
ciilailv teiiestiial m.ignetism, seismologv and 
atmosjibeiic ('lectiicltv They also maintain a 
large number ot seh-n'(*ording meteoiologic.il 
instriiiiK'iits and ii'siionsibb' loi tbe time-ball 
service m tbe Bombav baiboui and the latmg 
of chronomi'teis b('longmg to the Boyal Navv. 
TIk'V ]»ublisb an aimiial volume on tbe magnetic, 
meteoi ological and seismogra])iii( obsci vations. 

Kodaikanal Observatory. This observatory 
spi'cialises m the studv ol ttie pbvsics of the sun 
and IS speiially ('(pupped foi sja'cti osco])ic 
obsci V atioiis and lesc.ncb. It. is also a seismo- 
logical station and a tlist class weatln'r 
obsi'rvatoiy. The obsci vatorv issues bulletins 
fiom time' to time descilbing the results of 
oliscrvatioiis of tbe surface of the sun or of 
special investigations on the subject. 



354 India Meteorological Department, 

Meteorolofical Offices, «t Peabawar and The .auxiliary centres (e) arc situated at Drliih 
Quetta. — OftTcers-in-eharge of these stations are Koad, Jodhi)iir, New Delhi, Allahabad, Dum 
responsible lor the issue of weather reports and Dum (tempiirarily located in Meteorological 
forecasts to the llovai Air Force pilots over Office, Aliporc) and Juhii (Bombay). The 
Lahore- Peshawar-Quetta-Karachi air routes Professional or MeteorologKJal Assistant stationed 
and detailed local forecasts and warnings each at each of these centres is authorised to add to 
for his own immediate neighbourhood As a the weather report rcceiv ed from the forecasting 
result of the earthquake damage in 1935, the centres his own conclusions about the local 
Quetta Office has been tem]>oiaiily shifted to weather situation. The latest information 
Karachi. The date of its letiansfe'r to Qiiettii available regarding the local surface conditions 
is still uncertain. land upper winds can also be obtained from him. 


INDIAN METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE, AS ON 1ST MARCH 1938. 


Poona. 

Norniand, Phailes William TJlyth M A , D.Sc., 
r I.E , Director General ot ObserNatorics. 

Banerjl, Hudhansu Kumar, M So , D.Sc , 
Meteoiologihf, 

Sen. Sa<'hin(lra Kath, M Sr , Ph.D , 
Meteorologist 

Hoy, Sines (^landia, M Sr , 1) SC , Meteoiologlst 
(on dejaitation to Jliiima Meteorological 
IX'partment ) 

Ivabraii, Kackliushro Jchangir, B.A , M Sr , 
Ph.D., Meteorologist. 

Sur, Noliiii Kanta, 1).S()., Meteorologist. 

Sil, .Tnaneiuira Mohan, B.A., B.Sr (Eng.). 
Meteorologist 

Saviir, Srinivasa lino, M A., Ph.D., 
Meteorologist 

Hoy, Ami\a Kiishna, ll.Sr. (Gal.), li A. (Oxoii.), 
Meteorologist. 

Iyer, Vaidyanaiha Doraiswamy, B.A., Assistant 
Meteorologist. 

Barkat Ali, Jl A. . M Sc , Assistant Metiwologist 

Srecnivasalah, Bcttadapiir Narasinihaiah, 
M.Sr., Assistant Meteorologist 

Das, Kusiimeshu, M.Sr , Ph.D , Assistant 
Meteorologist, 

Lai, Shyam Saran, M Sc , D T C’., A Inst P , 
F.H. Met Soc., Assistant Meteorologist (on 
deputation to Burma Meteoiological Depart- 
ment ) 

Puri, Hans Haj, M.Sr , Assistant MeteoroJognst 
{officiattng ) 

Ananthukrishnan, Hamakri.shiia A war 
M A . DSC , Assistant Meteoiologlst 
{offtnatnig.) 

Sen Gupta, Piabhat Kumar, D.Sr , Assistant 
Meteorologist {officiating.) 

Africaltural Meteorology Branch. 

Harndns, Lakshmiuarayanaiuiiam Anaiitlia- 
kiisliiian, M.A., Ph.D., Agiicultuial Meteoio- 
logist (Temi)orary.) 

Maffick, Akshoy Kumar, M.Sr, B.Sc (Ag ), 
Assoc. I.A.R.L, Assistant Agrjcultuial 
Meteorologist (Temporary). 


Agra. 

Chatterji, Goiirijiati, M Sc , Meteorologlst-in- 
ehai gc 

Basil, Saiadindu, M Sr , Meteorologist. 

\ cnkltcshwaran, Sckhaiipiiram Padinnnabba 
Iyer, B.A (Hons ), Assistant Meteoiologlst. 

Chat ter jee. Kirisinha Piasad, M Sc , A88ist,ant 
Meteoiologlst ('remporary ) 

Mathiir. Lakshini Sahay, M Sr., D.Plnl., 
A.s.sistant Meti'orologist (officiating.) 

Bombay. 

Hamuathan, Kalapathi Hamakrishna, M.A. 
D Sr , Meteorologist. 

Calcutta. 

Pramnlk, Snshil Kumar. M.Sr , Ph D.. D.T.C., 
Metvoiologmt 

Roy, Bijoy Krishna, M S(’., Assistant Meteoro- 
logist. 

Mai, Sobhag, M.Sr , Ph.D , D.I.O., F.H Met, 
Soc., Assistant Meteorologist. 

Das, Santosh Kumar, M Sc., D 1 C., F H Met. 
Soc , Assistant Meteorologist (on deputation 
to Burma Meteorological Depaitment.) 

Rainaswamv, Ghandrashekhara, M.A. (Hons ), 
Assistant Meteorologist (officiating ) 

Karachi. 

Sohoni, Vis}i\auath Vishnu, BA, M Sc , 
Meteorologist. 

Krishna Hao, Pamadi Kaghavendrarao, B Sc., 
Tempoiarv Meteorologist with the B.A F. 
(Temporanly stationed at Karachi ) 

Desai, Bhimbhai Nichhabhni, B.A. (Hons )- 
LL B , M Sr., J>li.D., F.H S E., Assistant 
Meteoiologlst. 

Malurkar, Sieenivas Laxmmatasinha, B Sc., 
(Mj-s ), M Sr. (Gantab.), Assistant Meteoio- 
iogist. 

Kodaikanal. 

Hoyds, Thomas, D.Sc., Director (on leave ex- 
India fioni 12th March 1937 preparatory to 
retiieiiient). 

JPfarayan, A))padwcdula Lakshmi, M A., D.Sc., 
Dll f'otor. 

Das, Anil Kumar, M.So., D.Sc., Assistant 
Director. 
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MONSOON OF 1937. 


The so>((lt-H rsf ittonsoon pcriad, Juiu' to 
S('ptcmb(‘T, WMs inmivcd, on tiu' oik* haiul, by 
spells ot iK'tivv lains, c.uiMiijr Hoods oviT ]»arls 
ot iiortberji Ijxlia, aial on the otbei, by a piolont?- 
e<l bleak in the inoii'-.oon in Anyiist, n'snliinu 
in a keeiih leli dlollJ^llt in noilh-wesl India 
and the Deccan On llie nlioh* laiiifall Mas 
iiowheie in lame e\( (“ss or <let('et Av<‘raKcd 
over th(‘ ]iiains of Indi.i the season's raiiitall wa*- 
111 det('ct. by 1 per ci'iit. 

Durinjj; tlii' rctreaUnn mnfh-wo<* movwon 
prno'J, October to J)ec(inl)er, th<‘ season's 
raiulall was in excess ])V 7 p('r cent ovei the 
])lains as a mIioIc, rainlall havjnjx been coin- 
paratO('ly abundant in liihar, Kashniii, Sind 
and till' Cential Ihovinces and scanty m Orissa, 
the west United riovinces , JJalindiistan and 
tJujaiat, 

Tasiim th(‘ ifcnr as a whol<\ tlu' rainfall ovei 
the countiy Mas M ithiii 20 pel emit ot the normal, 
e\(ept 111 the Jiay Islands, Sind, (Jiiiaiat, I’siai 
and th<‘ Most Oi'iitial Provinces, mIiicIi siib- 
dnisions lecorded excesses ran<?inu tioiii 21 to 
J1 pel cent. 

Juno— Th(' Arabian Sea branch of the 
inoiisooii advanced on the Malabai Coast on tin* 
4th-f)th cstalilishinji itsell there by the lOth 
and le.iclunj^ lioinbay on thi' 12th A dei>rcssion 
ot small e\t(‘nt, lonnine: oil the Ivonkan- 
IvathiaMar Coast on the 1 Itli estal»lished the* 
monsoon on the Koiikan , it .dso indiued l>.id 
Meathei ill the extieine north, that m , is connected 
Mith tJie Naima I’arbat tumedy Peiietiatiii^ 
inland, the inonsoon stieiiirthened in the M'est 
Cential J’roMiiees and south Hydeiab.id on 
the isth and in Oujaiiit and the north Deccan 
on tile 22nd Cresh unsettled tonditions oil 
the ivonkan and KathniMai then <;aus«>d heav> 
lain 111 the tu’o divisions, Mitli destiuetive Hoods 
ill IvathiaMai. Thniideistoims Meie Inapieiit 
’ll the Peninsula and northeTii India, resultinjj: 
in loss of liteand exteiisivt* ilamajje t<» propeit> 
111 the United Piovinees and Penpal. 

The liay of I’s'iiytal biaiuh of the monsoon 
be}»an strenytheiiinj^ in noith-east India duriny 
tile Hrst Meek A depressu)!! toriiied in th(‘ iiortli 
I’*av on th(' 20th, tem])OT.irily intciisiHed and 
tiavelled to north-west India duiinu; the last 
"eek, it caused an extension ot the monsoon 
niei th(* ec'ntial parts ol the country aial into 
tne Cniti'd I’roviiu es, east Kaipntana and Sind, 
"ith heav> i.iin alone its tiaik. 

July — In .issociation Mith a low jiressure 
aiea, a dejiression and a storm in the Pay ol 
Peneal and two land dipiessjons, one over the 
‘‘ist Ct'iitral JTovinccs and the other over 
iWmal, the monsoon Mas active over most 
Ol the country a large excess of rainfall bciiie 
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it'corded ovei the region ('xti'iuling fioni 
Palm Install to tlie west Central ITovinces and 
in Malabai. The Pay di pression and storm, 
in thmi Mi-stward tiavel, caused M!d('S])rcad 
and locally heavy ram in north Peinral, Orissa, 
West ('mitral India, (Jnjarat, east Pajiuitana, 
till' east Uniti'd I’lovinees and tin* east and north 
Pun|ab and, in cons(>(pienee, disastioiis Hoods 
occurred in these areas 

August- — With the ])assage of a depression 
lioin till- noith Pay to thi* east Central Provinces 
iluring the Hist M'ei k, the monsoon considmably 
streiigthmn-d ovm thi' K'gion tioin M'est Peiigal 
to till' United Provinces and Central India and 
(‘X'tmided into the Punjab hills anil over the 
Pmiiiisula For tlu' lu'xt two wi'cks thmc was a 
bie<ik in the monsoon ovm the country outside 
noitli east liuliaiesnlting in <li ought in north-west 
India ami tlie Deccan, with a keenly ielt seaieity 
of watei in the south Pombay Di'ccan During 
the rest ot thi' month, th(‘ passagi* of a ilepiession 
fiom Mcst Jiengal to east t!ential India and thi' 
appearaii'c ot a low jiressiin* area over north 
Peiigal and Pihar eaiisi'd a revival ot thi' monsoon 
in most ot iiorthiTii and cmitial India, the 
assomated heavy rainfall in Assam, Pihai, 
Oiissa and th(‘ east Uniti'd Provinci'S resulting 
in widespread and disastrous Hoods. 

September — Thi' first half of the month 
Mas maiked by the passagi* ot two depressions 
from the Pay of JUngal noith-Mi'stwaids causing 
a levival ot th(' monsoon fiiithei Mestwards 
and soutlnvanls over thi' country, Mith heavy 
laiiis and Hoods in (luiarat and tin* east Punjab 
Uioin the Idth oiiMaids thiindmstoini activity 
gievv in Noith-east .ind Ci'iitial India, and thi 
Deccan, the raintall in the Pombay Deeian 
jiroving jiaitii iilai ly beneficial to irops A spell 
ot unsettled vveathei in the east Ai.ibian Se«i 
and a ilejm-ssnni in the south-west Pay add(*d 
to the frequency and intmisitv ot thundei .storms 
during the last wi'i'k, when lieavy r<iin fell also 
111 Peiigal and Pihar Mith the advaiii e ol a 
severe evi lone from the north Pay, by Calcutta, 
into pihar. 

High temiimatures jiii'vailed ovm the central 
parts ot the (ountiy and most of the Deccan 
tiom the «th June onwards ami, following a 
(old wave over Me.st,mn Ihmal.ivas and thi' 
.id|oining jilains txtwiM n thi* llt.h and lith, 
extmidiMl also over noithern India on thi* Klth- 
I7th A fall of temperature then liegan and 
alticr tlie normal conditions vveie giadiially 
lestored dining the next week, exei'ptionally 
lool davs Mi'ri' ti('iiU(*ntlv experienced in parts 
ot Noith-Mcst and Cmit.ral India and the north 
Deci.in till the mid ot July and again in the first 
hall ol iScpt,cmbei, During the lest ol Septem- 
lier day tern pci atures vveie sometimes high in 
the south Deecan, east Central India and the 
cast United Provinces. 
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Monsoon of 1937 . 


Tho totiil riiiiif.ill foi the soa'^on — Jum* to —averaged ovei the pbiiiiB of India 

was 32 7 nu;li(‘s, 1 per cent l(‘ss <liaii the noimul. The following tabic gives detailed infor- 
mation ot tile seasoiiiil raini.ill ol the j)eriod : 


lUiM AhL, .li m: to Sj:i*temhli5, 1037. 


DIVISION. 

Actual. 

Noimal. 

Dcpaituio 
fioin 
noi inul. 

J’ci centage 
(lepai ture 
from 
normal. 

ruiima 

1 IK lies 
()7 d 

Inebes. 

02 .2 

Inches. 

-j- 5 4 

1 

+ 

Assam 

(52 0 

(51. 1 

— 4 .1 

— 0 

15eng.ll 

54 7 

54 5 

P 0.2 

0 

Onss.i 

4(5 2 

43 (5 

1 2 (> 

■+• 0 

r.ihai 

31) S 

42 0 

-- 2 2 

— 5 

Cmted 1*1 o\ meeS 

2'.) 2 

33 5 

— 1 3 

-- 13 

l*iiii|!ib 

12 1 

15 3 

— 2.0 

- 15) 

No'th West 1' rout lei I'loMiiie j 

5 S 

8 0 j 

-- 2 2 

- 27 

Sind . 1 

5 7 

5 2 

-P 0 5 

4 10 

Ibijpid.iua ' 

11) 4 

11) 1 

f 0.3 

-f- 2 

llombay 

13 5 

35) 1 

4- 4 I 

4- 10 

Cent 1 a! India 

37 (5 

33.1 

-f 4 5 

+ 

CenI lal l*/o\ mei'-. 

b5 o 1 

40 0 

+ 4 0 

+ 12 

llvdejabad 

20 15 1 

2(5 5 

~ 5 5) 

oo 

Alysoie 

KS.l) 1 

22.4 

— 3.5 

-- 10 

Madras . , 

20 1 

28 5 


-- 8 

Mean ol India (excluding Diiiiii.i) | 

‘32 7 'l 

33 1 1 

-- 0 1 1 

— 1 


October — A d(*|nessioii, wlmli nin\cd Innii 
file J5ay of IJeiig<d ofl Cinid.doH' aiioss the 
J’eiiinsula to the east Aiabian Sea and leeUMed 
to tile eeiitie ol the eountiv diiiini: the tnst. 

ol the month caused widi'sju'ead and bn all\ 
heavy Tuhi along and neai its tiaek, lesiiltmg 
in seven' Hoods in JNIysoie and llihai A tioiigli 
ol low ju'cssuie, with a dijui ssion at eai h end, 
then de\eIo])ed ovei tin* Tan , tlu* two depi (‘ssions 
subsequent iv coalescing into a severe ejiloia' 
soutli of Calcutta 'I'lie eyelone moved liom 
lUngal to As'<ani Ix'tween tlio 13lh and 10th, 
causing hea^y ram in the two proMiiees and 
ilomg gieat damage in i-ast l}('ngal 

The noith-('ast monsoon set in over the Jiaj 
oi lii'iigal in tile third wei'k anil extended to the 
soutli-east Arabian Sea in the foiiith week, 
increasing thi' thiiiideistoi m aitivity in the 
ri'iiiiisiila. 

Abundant lain fell in the extreme north and 
Sind, ill asso( lation with si\ w est ei n dist iii bailees 
one of whiih ih'Veloped into a shallow active 
depression over the runjal) and caused 
unusually early snowfall in Kashmir. 

November. — Spells of liistuibed weather 
u tho sea aieas, ineludiiig two deiiiossions m the 


r».i\ ol JJeng.d, maintained the aetivity ol tin 
noitli-east monsoon in the south ot t he l'(‘ninsuta 
causing a laige excess ot lamiail in south-east 
Madias, Ovei the rest ot the eountiy, ilesjult 
the iiassage ot seven western distuibaiiies 
aeross Noith-west India, raintall was less than 
usual, the detects being laigo in most sub- 
divisions. 

December — Tin si'cond of the two dejiressjons 
mentioned above ino\ed eastw'aids and eaiisi d 
ram at several ])lates iii Assam and Jlengal in 
till' beginning of tho month a fall ot 15" at (!o\ '' 
Jiazar breaking tho past 30 yeais leoord foi 
December at that station. Another deep 
depression, which formed between the Andaman 
and till' iSicobars on tin* ^Oth and subsoquontb 
moved to the (iulf of aMartaban, w'as responsible 
foi a recoid tall ot 12" of rain at Tort Jllaii 
'I’lie north Dei can and Al^sore expeiieiioed a 
s])ell ol maiked thunderstorm aitivity during 
the niontli but ovei tile lest ol tile IVninsulii 
tho north-east monsoon was on tlie whole mueb 
weaker than usual. 'I'hero wore eight wcstt'rii 
disturbances during December and abundant 
laintall oeeurred in most of north-west Indw 
and ncighbourhooii. 
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Famine. 


To the siluflent of Indian administration 
iiothiiiK 18 more remarkable than the manner 
in which creat problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the backgroutd. This 
ceneral truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forts 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studifd 
witli acute anxiety. The actual jirogrcss of 
the rains was followed with no anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a had or poor season 
t he famine relief machinei y was furnished up and 
jirepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay l*residency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the dilfercnce 
between a good and a poor season , but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year w,de tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
ot grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surjilus ot one* part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were otten no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for \.heir reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life m such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
; mine reliet covering the whole field. But now 
I that machinery has reached a remarkable 
I degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
I armouries, because the conditions have changed, 
f The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
< soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
, tlie product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
A-t the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
it'ins of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
ot even the “dry” zones. The peasantry has! 
•K cumulated a certain reserve against therain- 
days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 

4 he spread of manufacturing enterprise has 


I lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
I of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed, in an exccptloiiallv 
bad year it may creale adiiiinisliatne difli- 
ciilties: it has ceased to be an aclmiiustiative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “ In 10:tu,” 
says Sir William Hunter, In the HlstoiN 
of Britisli India, “a ealamily fell upon 
Gujarat Which enables 115 to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole citi(‘S and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the £60 
families at Swally survived, lie found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded citv, he could hardly see any living 
persons , but “ the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.*’ Fur- 
ther histoiicul eviclenec was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on tlie Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that wliilst railways have chucked the old- 
fasliioned practice of stoiing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such thing ag a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the wiiolo of the poiiulation ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine* and the task 
of the State Is conflnc*d to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to eani enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
cxiicrlcnces through which it was evolved. 


History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 18G5-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effoit to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47.500, 000 people. The Bengal 
Govcniment was a little slow in apiireciatmg tlie 
need for action, but later food was poured Into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one per- 
son supported for one day) at a cost of 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It i'l estimated 
that a miUlon people or one-third of the popu- 
lation died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it Is estimated tliat 
out of a total population of a mlllinn and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated There was 
famine in Behar in 1873-74, then came the great 
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South Indian Famine of 1876 78. This affected 
Madrag, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for, 
two years and In the second year extended to | 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and ' 
to a small tract In the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 25 7»000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,5(M),00U, Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Bchar and actuated by tJie desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
inomlity in this famine Is said to have been i 
5/250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000 000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Jls. 8t crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colouit'' 
aggregated Ils. 8 i lakhs 1 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
njcesslty of placing relief on an organised basis. 
Ihe first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 1 
tainlno relief system to-day. They recommend-] 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the , 
relief works to the abic-hodied, at a wage snili- 
cient for support, on the condition of pi*rform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sultlcient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at Its normal level of comfort.” Provinclai 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were afliectod, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Ils. 71 crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. II crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 1} crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Ils. 1} 
crore, of which Rs. II crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that tlie 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This fomlue affected 475,000 square miles with 
jiopuiation of 59,500.000. la the Central 


Policy. 

Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
llissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over tlie whole of India was In extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
ram. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
ifiectod ; the people here being softened by 
ptoBperit 3 % clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in tbeir tram. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedentco 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of In\lia alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3} crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring then 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Inslgirflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which lollowcvl the advent of the rains 
induced a tain me mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided ovci 
by Sir Antony MucDonneli. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down ccitain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
I if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ” putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The Modern System. 

The Government of India are now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is Kept informed of the roetrorologleal 
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conditions and the state of the crops : pro- 
grammes uf suitabie relief works are kept np- 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
Circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-offlcials are eulistea, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works arc then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they arc 
converted into relief works on Cede principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works arc gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal witli cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
eliinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
liroflts which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. 11 crores annually or 
Ode million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant Is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

Under the Statutory Rules frametl uiidei 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sium every year for expendi- 
ture on famine. These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this puriKise is utilised 
HI building up a Famine Relief Fund. The 
I'und provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relief i)roper, the 
word ** Famine ** being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities, 
the balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General in Council and is available for expen- 
diUire on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
M’orks for relief of famine. 


The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
And organisation which has been built n]i 
out of tlie experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on tlic colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1809-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
I evolution in India. In tbo year 1918 
tlio rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area tlian during any monsoon in the 
lecent Iiistory of India. The deficiency in tlie 
rainfall was more marked than In the great 
famine of 1899. Yet siicli was the increased 
resisting power of the people tliat insteail of a 
demand for State relief from over five million^, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt ot 
public assistance was never so large as six him * 
dred thousand. The shock to the sficial life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought coinjiletely disappeared with the 
400 d rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whoso influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
licre. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
'aboiir. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief In one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign oi the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes In search of employ- 
ment In one of the Industrial centres, wneri' 
the supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to tlie 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
iro always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often rnistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports In favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £60 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion In which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in smali 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take th's 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
uud lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particulaily in the fainine-susceiitlble tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of tlie 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below thoir 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census showed an increase ot o\er 
30 million In the population since 1921.) 
The inerease of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with esse ; the sT)iea(i 
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of the co-operative credit niovemcnt ha«i 
improved rural credit. Finally, there ia the 
considerable development of inanufacturin" 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a fajnine year 
Whilst the Government is completely equippel 
with a famine eod(*, there is no reason to suppose 
that there win over recur such an emergency as 
that of 1890, Famine can now be efficiently 
mot by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the hind revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, wilh possilily some assistance 
in transporting tlie alfected' population of tiie 
faminc-atreeted tract to the industrial centres. 

The Increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress wiiich appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, llombay. Central Provinces and 
llaluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
IJengul, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds dnl 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably loss than 3% of the total population o 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indinn People's Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always s^ope for private iiiiilanthropy, 
especlaliy in the provision of clothes, help for 
tlie superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of tin* cultivators when the rains break 
At everv groat famine large suras have bc< » 
subscribed, particularly In the United Kingdom 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the peoftie 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 16 lakhs, in Government seci;;^ities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of cnarit- 
ablc relief in seasons of general distresis. 

This Trust Fund in a few years increased to 
Rs. 28,10,000, During 1 934 it increased furthei 
the invested balances of the United Provinces 
Fainlno Orphans’ fund being transferred to the 
Trust. It now stands at Us. 32,78,400. It is 
officially called the Indian ]*cople’s Famine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Endowment Act. 1890. The income of the 
Trust Is administered by a board of manage- 
ment consisting of 13 members appointed from 
different provinces and Indian States, Sii 
Ernest Biirdon, K.O.I.E., c.s.i., r.c.s., Auditoi 


General ot India, Is the Secretary <fe Treasurer of 
the Trust. The endowment of Us. 32,78,400 
above mentioned is permanently invested and 
the principal never taken for expenditure. The 
income from it is utilised for relief work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings accumulated when 
expenditure is not necessary. The temporary’ 
investments- -in Government* Securities — at the 
end of 19.37 stood at Us 3,200 and the cash 
balance at the same time was Rs. ],0?;482-ll-8, 
so that the total available lor expenditure at the 
eomineneement of 1938 was Rs. 1,10,082-11-8 
In J937 Tilnt wa.s gianii d to tlie extent ot 
II.ViOO .as (omp.ued with Rs. I*] 5 lakhs 
gianted dm mg 1030, 

The whole conditions to meet which the Tru«it 
was founded liave changed In recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence In the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before tlie devc 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help Its people bv 
loans given direct or through Co-operathe 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves tiiat the general economic progress of thf 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to oecur. Tills was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, wiien the lanu 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
tliroughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but liie crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. Tlie demands upon tlie 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for tlic 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure lias 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs. 5o,000 
<lnring the year 1929, wliile expenditure on relief 
of distri'BS caused by floods was Rs. 4,76.000 
in the same year. Similfirlv R^. 8 l.ikhs and 
R-.. 50,000 were expended on relief of distress 
e.-iused by the earthiiuakes of 1934 and I93r> in 
Bihar u lid Ori'-sa and Baluchistan rospi’ctivelv 
The terms of the Trust foi tmiately, permit of 
management on lines according with modarii 
needs. 
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Hydro-Electric 

India promibes to be one of the leading conn' 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
Kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive i)Ower is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all x)arts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war. Is now rapidly under way. 
India Is severely handicapped compared with 
other laiinds as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly In India except In a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Chota JNagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, Immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, In all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall Is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dr> 
season . Favourable sites for this exist in man y 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and thi' 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then distributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized tin' 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr. Q. T. 
Barlow, c.i.n., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
mi.c.e., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the coarse 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
10 India absorbed over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually in sight amountb 


to li million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers In other 
parts. Some doubt Is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwin rivets, given In the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to Its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Txinavla, the Andhra Valley, the Wila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has Uie still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India aie the thicc schemes developed and 
brougiit into operation by Tata Sons, J.td , and 
continued iiiidei their iiiaiiageiiipiit until 
when they were traiistci icd lo t he niaiiagenieiit 
of the Tata IIvdro-Eh'ctnc Agencies, Jd.d , in 
which Messrs. Tala Sons retained a substantial 
Intel est. These uiidci takings are . — 

(a) Tlic Tata Hydro-Elcc- 

tiic Power Supply 
Company, Ltd. . . Started in 1915. 

(5) The Andhra Valley 

]*owi‘r S u P p 1 y 
ConiiMiny, Jdd. „ „ 1922 

(c) The 'J’ata Power Coiri- 

p.iiiy, I.td. .. ,, ,, lt>27. 

These Hydio- lOJeefiic selicnies Icne a eoni- 
bined 1101 inal rapacity of 24(5,0()0 If P. aiifl 
piovide elect rieal energy foi the City of P»oniba>, 
Jioinbaj faulniibs, Thaiia, LaJjan and Greater 
Poona. 

Bombay, after London, is tlie second large'^t 
City m the Biitish Einpijc and is the largest 
maiiufaetuiing ceiiticin India Its population 111 - 
eluding subuibs at tin* 19.']1 census w.as 1,220,312 
with a total iiopulation of approxiniatelv 
1,000,000 m all of the areas served by these 
companies Its cotton mills and other taetories 
eonsuTiie about 1.50,000 II. P, whieli until ihese 
Hydro- Electric sclieines came into operation, was 
entirely ])roduccd by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances. 

The favourable position o*' tlu' Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-lcvcl within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on tlic .shoies of the Araiuan sea 
with their heavy niinfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Jiomhay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical pover supply. 

The hydraulic woiks of tlic Tata llydro- 
Electiic J*ower Supply Company are situated 
near J^onavla at tlie top of the Bhoi Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, Walwau and Shirawta, from 
which itis eonveved m open ma.sonry e.uials to 
the Forebay at Khandala and thence thiough 
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htoel 1)1 pes to the Power Jlouse at Khopoli 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles is 1,750 feet or approximately 750 lbs. 
per sq. inch. Tlie normal capacity of the Power 
Station at Khopoli is 48,000KW or 64,300 H.P. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.E. The 
Governor of Bombay on the 8tli of February 
1915. 

InvestiRations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhia lliver ]ust to the North 
of the Tata Hydio-EIcctiic Suppiv Company’s 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 KW (or 
64,300 H.P.) could he developed. These 

investiKRtions resulted m the formation of 
the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and 
the construction of the seliemes, the principil 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet hijjli, across 
i-lie Andhra lliver and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
lorn? driven tlirouph solid trap rock to the scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
'Bteel pipes 4,600 feet loiiK to the turbines in the 
HenerutinR 8t,ntion at Bhivpuii. The head of 
water at tuilunc nozzles is l,75f» feet or approxi- 
mately 750 Ills, per sq. inch. The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 56 miles long lor augmenting the 
Bujiply from Khopoli. 

'riic 'Fata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila-Mula Bivcr to the .South-East of Bombay 
was investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley sclKunc and has a 
normal installed cajiacity of 87,500 KW or 
] 17,000 HP. The power is transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the supply of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railways. 

The I'ata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co , 
'I’lio Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and the 
Tata 1‘owei Company operating as a unit under 
one m„nagement supply the wdiolc of the 
electrical energy required by tlie liombay 
Electric Supply * Ti am ways (Jo. Ltd., the 
majoiity of the mills and industries in Bombay 
(Jity, the B B. (fe C. J. llailway for then suburban 
electritication the whole of tin* energy lequired 
by the G. I. 1*. Ilailwa> m Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whole 
of tlie clectiical energy lequired by the Poona 
Electric Supply Company and the distributing 
licensees in Thana, Kalyan and the Bombay 
subuibs. 

These thice schemes operating as a unit under 
one managemeut jirovido an adequate and 
economical jiower suiiply in the areas mentioned 
abo^e tor all purposes. The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Jlailways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0 50 of an anna per unit, 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual cons urn yitions increase 
'J’his power supiily greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies is of note, and it is of more than pass- 
ing inteiest to note tliat the PoonaElcctric Supply 


Company has recently adopted a similar course. 
Tills is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 

which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 

Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 

The first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East , 
was that on the Cauvery lliver in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1902. 

The Cauvery lliver rises in the district of 
(Joorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mvsorc State. I’ho princijial object of this 
seliemc was the supjily of power to tha 
Mining comiianies on the Colar Gold Field, 
about 02 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
tlic generating station. This transmission lina 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia. Since 3902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
for liangaloro and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half of the State. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
exiiandcd so tliat its total capacity now stands at 

46.000 E. 11 .P. This is the maximum obtainai)le 
from the water available. This great increase 
has been made possible by the construction of 
the Krishuarajasagar reservoir near Mysore City, 
w'hich has a capacity of 44,(){)0 million cubic feet 
of storage above the minimum draw off. 

The number of the consumers of all classes 
coutmiics to increase' rapidly every year with 
greatly increased dcinauds. The Government 
of Mysoie have cncouraced this growth in 
the use of electruail energy and have made a 
survey of Hydro Power resourees of the State 
and ])repaicd plans for tlie construction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site. 

The iium}»er of lighting and power consumers 
ot all c]a.s.ses in alnuit 250 towns and villages 
within the Mysore State has increased to aj)- 
pioxiiuateiy 40,000. Demands for very largo 
additional iiloeks of jiower iiave arisen making it 
necessary for Government, in continuing its 
])oheics for tlie industrial development of the 
State, to sanction tlie eoustruction of a Power 
SI at ion at tlie Sliimsha Falls for the jiroduction 
of 23,000 H P. ami tin* construction of a Power 
Station at tiic .log Falls tor the jiroduetion of 

20.000 li I* Tlic construction ol these ])rojccts 
arc to he completed iii the sliortcst time jiossihle 
am! will bring tlie total capacity of Government’s 
Hydio-olectiic Generating Statioiw to 89,000 
Jforsepower. 

Tlie Tiansmission System consists of 555 
loute-milcs of 78,000 and 37,500 volt hues with 
a total of 850 miles of circuits. The transmission 
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Syatem is now boinp extend orl Into every Bistriet 
within the State wlueli together with the ap- 
propriate distiihiition systems will supply hydio- 
eleetrie- power to moie than Ilftl) towns aiul 
villages within thi‘ next ii to 3 years 

Works in Madras. 

The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first 
stage of the project being completed at the 
end of 1932. The waters utilised for the deve- 
lopment of the sciiemc are taken from the 
Pykara river which drains from the Nilgiii 
Plateau having a catchment area of about 38 
«q. miles. The average rainfall in the area is 
110 in. per annum, the rainfall varying consider- 
ably at various points. 

The natural head available exceeds 4,000 ft. 
which is higher than any other in the British 
Empire or America. A number of suitable 
reservoir sites are available with a totiil capacity 
of about 3,000,000,000 cubic ft , which will be 
utilised as required by the load growth. 
With full storage, 90,000 H.P. c>an be developed 
In addition to the 30,000 H P. from the tail 
water at a lower site whoic a further diop of 

I , 000 ft. can be obtained. 

The present head utilised is oiilv 3,080 ft. 
lound available in tlie jiassage ot the J*ykara 
river in the Nilgiris distiict The flow though 
jierennial is vciy iiiegular and otten diops to 
aiound J5 cusees in the diy season — the topo- 
gia])hy however embraces n number ol leasible 
•‘toragV sites which could bo developed accoiding 
to tile giowth of power demand. The estimated 
potiuitial cajiacity ot the tull deveUqum'ut is 
around 40,()0() K W cont inuous or OO.OOO K W 
l>eak. Tlie initial development utilises the 
legulated flow ot the iivei with small stoiages 
ot 58 million cubic leet in the foieliuy aii<l 2(5 
million cubic feet in the (Jlen Moigan Itcservoir 
which IS Hist storage site. 

A diversion weir across the rivei 3 miles below 
the pykaia bridge diverts the stream How to the 
foiebay through a 7,01)0 feet open channel. Fiom 
the forebay water is led to a surge tank by a 
78" dia pipe 1 ,000 feet long At the surge tank 
two 27" penstocks branch olf and fee<l 3 turbiiu's 
tlirough manifold inping and valves at the jiowei 
station 'File length of the piuistock is about- 
0,300 teet. 

At present three 7,800 Jv V.A 3 — jaiasc (500 
It P.M. alternators coujiled to 11,000 H.P pelton 
wheels are installed J*ow<*r is geneiated at 

II, 000 — volts, .50-cvcles and stepped upto (5(5,000 
volts by means of^thiee 7,810 K V.\ 3-j)hase, 
11 K Y /()(5-110 K V. tiansfoimeis The su])]ilv 
to Nilgiris district is at 1 1 K V. tioin an auxiliary 
bus in the power station. 

A .^f) mile double ciiciiit (i(i/110 KV line 
tittiismits jKivver to Coimbatore wliich is the 
mam receiving .station as also the chiet load 
centre. (5(5 X.V lines have also been extended 
to Erode, Trichinopolv and Jv’egajiatani, a 
oistance of nearly 200 miles from (Joiinliatoie 

9(5 X.V. is 

-80 miles. But the loails at those iilaces liave 
^ 9cen transfeired to the Mettui scheme 
f>pi*)ntion in .lime 1937. Bi 
audition to the main transmission lines con- 
biUerablc lengths of 11 and 22 X.V. distiibutiou 


lines have been constructed, paiticulaily in the 
Coiinbatoie distiict. At all loa«l ceiities outdoor 
.stei>-down transformers have been constructed 
with the necessary ti ansfoniKU's and svvitchgeai. 

The total ca])ital c\])cndituic up to the end 
ol 193(5-37 IS ncaily 2 cioies ot iuj)ccs, the 
leveniie ilming tlu* ycai being about 25^ 
iakhs. Tin* scheme has ah cad v become sidt" 
sU]i])oiting m the 4th veai ot opciation. The 
load development has been much moK* lapid 
than anticipated, the ]»eak loiid in June 19:i7 
being ovei 1(5,000 X W., which is in excess oi 
the normal lapacitv of the station The 
mdustiial development at Coimbatoie accounts 
lor more than 50 pm cent, of the total load, and 
also the high load tactoi (inoie than (50 pei cent.) 
ot the station. 

To ])io\ide for the lapidlv increasing demand 
in the existing area and also the ex'tensions to 
Madina and Ramnad distiicts additional plaiit 
has lecenllv b(*en ordered Additional stoiagc' 
ot .500 million cubic leet has also been piov idl'd 
l)y consti uctiiig a dam m the iippei leaches ot 
t-he I'vkara iivei m thi* Mnkniti basin 'Fhe 
m.iiii teatuies ot the extensions aie- desciibed 
below. 

Pykara Scheme Extensions. — 'I’wo 12,500 
K.V A , (500 K J* M 11 k V geiieiatois loiiiili'd 
to two 1(5,000 II P impulse wheels and two 
12,500 K V A , J1 K V /no X \ tianstoimeis 
have ulieadv bc'eii oidi'red, as also an additional 
peiistoik line Piovision is also inadi' loi 
installing at a lati'i date two additional units 
of the same ca])aciW 'I’hese e.xt elisions aie 
expected to be completed bv the end ot 19.58 
It is al.so pioposed to laise the voltage ol the 
P\kara Coimbatoie line to 110 K V. Alxmt 
150 miles ot ('(5 K \ lines to Maduia and \iiu- 
dhiiuagai aie undci consliiu tion. 

The consti nction ot the Mnkiirti dam com- 
menced 111 1935 'I'ht' dam is to Ix' 90 ti'ct higli 
juoviding a stoiage ot 1,(500 iinllion cubic teet, 
and costing Its. 21 l.ikhs It h.is alteadj bi'i'ii 
raised to a levi'l assining 500 million cubic 
leet of stoiago 

The load on the jdaiit s of the Mail i as Electiic it v 
department is expected to exceed 20,000 K \V. 
and geiieiatioii 100, 000 000 units 111 tin* jcai 
1937-38. 

The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme.-' 

Tills is a Madias (Joveriinieiit sclii'ine which 
lommeiiced opciation 111 June 1937. 

^’he development consists in ntili'«ing the 
iirigation siqiphes whn h vill be li't down tioni 
the Mettui Resrivoii toi the gcnciatioii ot h\ dio- 
electric pov\ cr The lesei v on is ot 93,500 million 
cubic teet cajiacity and the .satii hi'ad over the 
tuibines vanes lioiii a maxiiniiin ot 1()0 teid to a 
mimmum ol (50 leet The dam is pniied b\ 
4 cast non pipes 8'-l)" diainetei foi coniieition 
to 4 tui bines 

As the potential output ot the Mettur station 
is verv variable due to the wide vaiiatioiis 111 
head and discharge, it is juoposed to genei’ato 
and .sell three classes of loud v iz — 

(1) Primary power available at all times , 

(2) 8('condaiv jiower subject to restrnb’d 
iKse m dry moiitiis Imt wliieh could bo m.ule .nto 
piimary jiowei bv the assislauce ot the exishug 
Pykaia (and latei Madias steain-station} statmu 
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(3) Tertiary power Ronerally available foi 
eiplit niontlw in the year. 

'J’hc seheiTie is ilesiKiied to suj(i)]y ]iowcr 
initially to tlie distints ol Salem, 'I'rn-hinopoly, 
Taujore, ISorth Ai(ot South Aicot ami Chittooi. 

Tlie ])Ower liouse is situated immc*diately bedow 
the Mettni dam and m it aio now iiiMalled thiee 
12,500 KVA, 250 li r M mmerators coupled to 
overhung type twin horizontal Kraneis tuihiues 
Of 10.000 Jl.r eadi. JhoMsion is made loi 
installing a iouith unit at a later date Kowei 
is generated at 11,000 volts, 50 cycles, 3-plias« 
ami Htejiped nj) to 00,000 volts (110,000 \oh(s 
later) loi tiansmission to \anous load ceiities 
Supply to local industiics neai Meftui is at Jf 
Jv.V. Iroin an aiixiliaiy bus in th(‘ powei station 
The pr(*sent load on tlie station is about 4,000 
K W. including the load vhich was till leceiitly 
being supplied by the r>kaia station. 

Two double (iicuit 00/110 K.V. trunk lines | 
t-ake olf fiom the pi'wei station, one to Kioile 
in the south and the othei to Smgaia])pet in the 
noith. At Krode, tlie Mettui S^stem is hnkeil 
with the J*\kaia lU't woiU and both •statioii'- 
will be working in paialhd loi some months in 
the year I'lom Smgarafipet, it is pioposed toj 
extend the tiansmission system to Madras 
eventually. 'J'h(‘ initial tiansmission and dis- 
tribution system consists oi about 100 mih*s, 
ol tiO/llO Iv V., 000 miles ot 00 Iv V , 100 miles 
ot 03 J\ V , 100 miles ol 22 Jv. Y. and 25 miles 
ol 1 1 K.V. lines. 

At all important load centres, outdooi tians- 
formei stations aie pioMded toi stepping ilown 
the Miltage lo 11 ol 22 K V as ie<|Uiied. At 
Tin hinoitoly, whi< h is an impoit.nit .station m 

the southern aiea, two VsdiiMionous 

condensers aie installed loi eiisining piopei 
yoltage legulation 

The cost ol the initial sdieme is about Ks 1 4 
croi es 

Papanasam Hydro-Electric Scheme - - d his | 

is the third hy dio-eleet i le si heme to b(‘ undei- 
taken liy the Madias <Jo\einment The sdieme 
has just been saiietioned and is I'xpeiied to 
commence ojieiatioii in 1011. 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much impoit ince fiom i'ls 
size, but more interesting because 
oi tJie developments that may be exjM*cted 
lioiii it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays In the life of the 
countryside, Is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhclum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. Tlie head 
works of the Jhelum power InstulIatJon are 
Mtuated six and a half miles from the powei 
house and tlie main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water suilicient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 


Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phasr, 2,300 volt, 25-poriod generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit Is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission Hues run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
•ind two floating derricks, for dredging the rivei 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current Is 
'supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now elcctiically 
lighted. 

United Provinces Works. 

The (binges ('.mill Hydro-eleetiie (Hid supjilies 
jiowei at attract ive lat es loi doniestie, indimtriiil 
.iiul agiieultui.il puiposesto 14 districts in the 
\M‘st ol the proMiici' and to Sliabdara in Delhi 
fUOMiicc Sc\cn ol the ten lalK av.iilablc toi 
eb'ctriln-ation lia\e been deMloped and a. stand- 
by steam po\\<‘r station at Cbandaiisi ot li,0li() 
kilow.’itts has be(‘ii eoiisl meted Diimig ill is 
no less tb.an 2‘1,70() kilowatts in all will be 
availalde IteMdes snpphing some 75 towns 
witli emient loi light and Ians and minor 
I liidiistiie.s, the giid punidi's eni'igy foi irrigation 
pumping tiom ineis and o))('n and tube wells 
The (bulges \ alley State Well Scheme eompiis(‘s 
about 1,500 tube wells, coveimg tlie districts ol 
Moiadabad, Jiijiior, Jiiidaiin, Muzairaruagai , 
Meeiut, liulandsbalii and Aligaib, intioduiing 
II ligation on the \oliinietiie system ovi'i ap- 
proximateh one inilJiori aires iiitlieito wdthout 
any souiie ol iiiigation This siijijilv of cheap 
povyer lioni some 2,000 sub-stations is alieady 
luMiig an impoitant. bearing on the eeonomie 
disposal ol (rops and tin* devrdopnieiit ot minor 
indiistiies 111 tiu‘ in ban eeiitii's. 

Tlie steam power house at Sohwal is capable 
of supplvmg IKOO kilowatts. The energy will 
be used to eleetiify F\zabad and Ajoilyha and 
lo pump 100 eiisees liom the (Jogia into the 
K\z.ibad canal s.^steni 120 miles in length. 

Imestigations into th(‘ oleetneal and linaneial 
posMbilities ol a (iiid Tiojeet lor the eastern 
distiiets ol the jiioMiiee have been eompJeted 
mil the jeeonimeniJalioii.'- ot an expeit eom- 
imittee, appointed in No\embei 1037, tu‘e under 
[ eonsiiteiatiiai 
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A llrld of the iulininistrution of India 
profoundly alfocted by the llefonns of 1919 \\a8 
tliat of local govcniniciit. This was one of tin 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under tlicir leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
ot local government in India for the past (luartei 
of accntuiy has been disapjiointing. The greate'-t 
successes have been won in the rresidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The dilliciiltics in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
— the devolution of authorit> from the Govern- 
raent to the local body, and that to a people who 
tor centuries had Ix-en accustoim'd to autocratic 
administration. A gain, tlx; powers entrusted to 
local bodies were lU'-igniflcaiit and the llnaiicial 
‘iiipport was small. There are however •rnanv 
indications that the dry bones of the motussil 
arc stirring. 

Throughout the greati^r jiart of India, the 
village constitutes the primary terntonai unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles — tahsils, sub-divi&lons, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has Its central 
residential site, with an open siace tor a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around thu 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very otten) giounds for 
glazing and wood-cutting. . . .'J'he inhabitants ol 
such a village passtheii life in the midst of the.m 
simple sunouii dings, Meldctl together in a littb 
community with its own organisation and govern 
ment, which differ in charaeter in the various 
type's of villages, its body of di'taili d customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, c.j/., in the greatei 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described docs not exist, the people living 
In small collections of housi’s or in scparati 
homesteads .’’ — {(Jazdteer oj India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages.—" (1) The ‘severalty * or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent lorm 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is| 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands mio 
be set apart for a eominou purjiose, "isuch as giaz- 
Ing, and waste land may be biought under tht 
plough only with the permission ol the Bevenm 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
tttan, known by an old v< macular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is rosi»onsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue, lie represents the primitive headshij 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.** 

“ (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole. 
Its incidence being distributed by the body of 
proprietors, and a certain amount of 
coiicetlvc responsibility still, as a rule, fem.'iiiis. 


The Village site is owned by the pi opj icl ai \ body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotU'd 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
furtitioned among the shareholders. The village 
govcrnmc'iit W'as originally by the puwhayet or 
gioiip of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or mori' hi!.idmen liave been added to 
the organisation to repri'seut the village in its 
dealings wuth the local authorities ; but the arti- 
llcialciiaracterot this appointnii'iit, as compared 
with tliat which obtains In a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, w'hieh is 
generally lami^ardar, a vernacular a<;rivative 
from the English w'ord ‘nuinbi'r.* Itis thlstypc 
of village to which tlic Wi ll-known description 
In Sii H. M.iiixi’s Village Communities is alone 
■ipplicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population us tenants of labourers under 
them,** 

Village Autonomy.— The Indian villages 
formerly jwssessed a large degiee of local au- 
ioiiomy, since the native dynastlts and their 
local repn'srntatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves W'lth the individual cultivators, but 
regardt'd the viilagi' as a whole, or some large 
landholder as resiioijslble for the iKiyment of 
the Government revenui's, and the maintenance 
of lociil order. This autonomy has now dis- 
apjK'ared owing to the cstabiishment of local, 
civil and criminal eouits, ^he present revenub 
and police organisation, the increase of eom- 
inunieations, the growth of individualism, and 
the opi'ratioii ol theiiidividual raiyatwari system, 
whidi is extoTuling even in the north of India. 
Ncverthi'less, the village remains the flist unit 
of ndminlstration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the hi'adman, the aciouiitant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Oovernment, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — Bor some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village coimeil- til bun al, or Pvnehayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of itH)8 made the 
following sp-ccial recommendations. — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a puiichauel system, and consider that the 
objections urged then'to are tar from iiisiii- 
inoiiiiL'ible wx; recognise that siieli a sysicm 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied. 
Hid that it i« impossible to suggest anv uniform 
and delinlte method of procedure. We think 
that a eoininencement shoiiM bn made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punrhayets in those 
villages in wiiieh circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal b'uds. These 
powers might be inereased gradually as results 
warrant, and with sueeess here, it w'lll become 
easier to apply the system in other villages 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require gn'at o.are and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the oreuinstanees of dllTercnt villages: 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new di'parture should be made under 
the bpecial guidance of sympathetic othcers.” 

This !.■?, however, still mainly a question of 
iuturc ixrssibilities. and for present purposes it 
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m UQQeccssary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-govcrnuiciit. 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
Is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Governineut has passed a Village 
Puncliayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, Including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Ihhar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration o/ vllJage affaiis by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
eases. Other Governments hive taken steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. —The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Iloyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
uutside'of them there was pra''tlcally no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1B42. An Act 
passed in that ye^ir for Bengal, which was prac* 
tically inoperative, was tollowcd in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India, Under 
this Act and subsequent Vroviiicial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for th(‘ 
appointment of cotumlssloncrs to manage muiii- 
cfpai affairs, and authorised the levy of vaiioiis 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, those Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Hesolutlon of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation. 
Medical, charity, and local public works. New 
municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, wnich, among 
other thi.igs, extended to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
1 epresentation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Uipon’s Government 
issued orders wliich had the etfect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, wliile independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to Increase municipal resource 
and financial responsibility, some Items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
icrred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position. — There arc some 781 
municipalities in Britlsli India, with somethin ir 
over 21 million people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a population of less than 50,000 persons and tlie 
lemainder a population ot 50,000 and over 
As compared with tiie total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits ib largest in Bombay, where it 


I amounts to 20 per cent., and is siiiaiicbt in Assam 
I where it amoimts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, ot the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
I of the municipalities, conhidcrably more than 
I half of the total members arc elected and there 
j is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
; Kx-ofllcio members are only 7 per cent. 

I and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
, arc almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
I all municipalities together, the non-officials 
' outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
. one. The functions of municipalities are classed 
I under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
i Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
; charge of these responsibilities, there is a munioi- 
' pal income of Bs. 14*03 ciores derived princi- 
. pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
; sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is Hiiiall,thc four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Bangoon togetlicr provid- 
, mg over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
! heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
' the heads of “Conservancy” and “Public 
Works’* which amount to 14 per cent, and 13 
per cent, respectively, “Water-supply” comes 
to 13 percent., “Drainage” to 4 per cent, 
and ** Education ” to over 11 per cent. In 
’ some localities the expenditure on education 
, IS considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
' City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more tlian 21 per cent, of the total 
' funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berm 
It is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
asslgiK'd to the municipalities in urban areas are 
111 rural areas entrusted to district and local 
I Boards. In almost every district of British India 
I save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to winch are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; whilcin Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 

I Througliout India at large there arc some 207 
district boards with 584 sub-district boards 
; besides 455 Union Panchayats in Madras. 
Tins machinery lias jiirisdielion over a popula- 
tion which was over 2Jl millions in 1930-81. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panehayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 in 
1930-31, of whom 73 per cent, were elected, 
j As in the c.ise of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and tlie official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent, of the whole member- 
ship. Only 11 percent, of the total members 
of all boards arc officials of any kind. The 
total income of the Boards in 1930-31 amount- 
ed to Its. 10*57 crori‘8, the average income of 
each board being Bs. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which re present a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per cent. In Bomba v 
I and In the N. W. F. Province to 63 per cent. 

' in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
I expenditure are education which has come 
I remarkably to the front within the last three 
' years and civil works such as roads and bridges. 
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Medical lelief is also sharing with education | year l‘J30-3l ; ahd a distinct stop forward has 
though In a less degree the lion's share of the been projected by tiie administration in the direc- 
available revenue. tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munibl> 

Improvement Trust.— A notable feature pal bodies. The policy of appointing a noh- 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the official president has been extended both to 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- district ahd sub-district boards, and a large num- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay, her of non-officials have also been ahpointbd 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, ll.inKoon and ptesidents of sub-districts (taluka) boatds. Iii 
Cawnpoic the Improvement Trusts di'vclopcd Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
important activities which are described in a omment continued to progress in ah ehcourag- 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work manner. In United Prwinces the new 
of the Improvement Trust is carried forwaid District Boards, which consist of noh-offlclal 
by the Bombay Development Directorate. Other members only with elected non-official Chairm^, 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of plunged straight-way into financial dini- 

theso great cities Tlx* (iovcj nimmt of Jmlui eultics. In the 7>Mr/ja6 municipal admin Stra- 
in 11)37 established an 1 mpiovcinent Trust lo tion has shown improvement, the general attitude 
attend to slum clearance in old Delhi Cit\ ami of the members in legard to their responsibilities 
to the gcncial expansion of then Winlci heing pioinising for progress in the future. 
Capital Central Ptovmces, the yeai 1920 wit- 

' . , , „ . , iiossed the passing of a Loeal Self-Government 

Provincial Progress. — -I horc w'as passed In Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
Bengal in 1910 a Village Self-Go vcinmcnt A(t undoubtedly growing interest In public matters, 
embodying the policy of constituting Union The continued reduction ol official members and 
Boards at the oailiest possible date tor K**!*'^ ehaiiman, and the wider jioworsof control given 
of villages thioughout the province, iho to local liodies have been an incentive to the 
number of these hoards continues to increase, development of local self-government, loading 
lisingfroin 1 ,500 to more than 2,000. In 1930-31 to an incieased sense of public duty and respon- 
ho number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. sibility. Another vciy important ineasuio 
J lieroai (3 also 12 Union Committees 'I hough regulating municipalities was passed into law in 
they aie in their infancy as yet, many of them 1922 . its chief features aie the extension of 
show a romarkablo aptitude for managing then the Municipal francliise, the reduction of official 
own affairs. and nominated mcmhcis, the extension of the 

In Bombay the de\ elopmcut of village self- powers of Munieipal Comimttees and 
government has also proceeded, a b the icsult rolaxatim of official control. In the Aorf/i-ITeKf 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power ronfmr Prounce, the institution of local self- 
of village committocs which was passeil in covernmont is somcwdiatof a foreign growth 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this piesi- An imiiortaiit extension of tlie elective principle 
deney, some 145 out of 155 municipalltios had a was leeeutlv made and it is hoped that this 
two-thirds elected niajoiitv of councillois in the will provi* a success. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

The Calcutta Improvement Trust was Insti- I’nliminary investigations continued for 

tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a several years, so that it was only in 1910 
view to making provision for the improvement that legislation was eventually introduced in 
and expaiKsion of Calcutta by opening up con- the provincial loaislai-ure and the Trust institutul 
ge.ted areas, laying out or altering streets, by it. The BUI provided for a laige expeiidl- 
nroviding open spaces for purposes of venti- ture on iinprovenK'ut schemes and the piovision 
lation or recreation, dumoli.shing or construct- of open spaces and for special loeal taxation 
lug buildings aud‘ro'housing the poorer and to this end. It a Iso piovide<l for the appoint- 
working classes displaced by the execution of ment of a wholctimc cliairman of the Boaul 
Hiiprovemcnt schemes. of Trustees and the membership of the Tinst 

The origin of the Calcutta Iniproveincnt was fixed at eleven. 

Trust must, as in the case ot the coiresponding The following constituted the Board of 
bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trus,t Trustees at 31st March 1937 Mr. C. W. 
wa« to a largo extent modelled, be looked for g inner, J.c.s., Chairman; Mr. J. C. Muk- 
n a medical enquiry which was instituted erjca, Har-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
1 condition of the town in cutta ('orporation (ear-oJTicio); Mr. D. J. Cohen. 

owing to the outbreak of fdague. It was elected by tiic Corporation of Calcutta under 
estimated that the Trust inlglit in the ensuing 30 Section 7(1) («) of tlie Calcutta Improvement 
years have to provide for the housing of 22.5,000 Act, 1911 ; Kniuar Biswanath Koy, eleefed 
persons The population of Calcutta proper, by the elected Counidllois. Corporation 
crow'ded areas, was Calcutta, undei Section 7 (1) ( 6 ) of tlic 
049 99o m 1891, and increased to 801,251, or Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
oy 2o percent., by 1901. The corresponding by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Sudhausii 

ngure according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 Kumar Mitter, elected by Councillors 

and this had increased by 1931 to 1,196,734. other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
The problem of expansion was difficult, of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of tlic 
of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 

which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly by the Amendment Act ot 1026; Mr. F. 

ana on the other by the Salt Lakes. llooney, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
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of Commerce ; Sir Han Sankar Paul, Kt., elected i 
by the BeuRal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
Khan JUhudur Muhaininad Abdul Momiii, 
Sir IJadrMan (loenka, Kt., 0 1.B., Rail 
Bahadur ih. JJaridiian Dutt, Mi A. J. Thomp- 
Hon, D.s a., F.R.iUA, p A s 1., appointed 

by the Local (hn eminent. 

During the 25 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirely earned through, many improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
huUees have been done away with and several 
roads of an iniT»rov<5d type laid out. the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue 
100 tt. wide, which at T’resent extends from 
(’liownmrliee i),ist Sli.uiibazai to Kaja Jlai 
Itallav Street astiel( h ot R miles It is luLmded 
ultimatelv tc- extend it u[) to the Chitpur Ihidge. 
Tlie Section ot Iduttaranjan Avenue neai the 
Chowiinglice end is well jilaced foi commeiccand 
tiadi'and is ('\pected to gum increased import- 
ance by being linked up with Dalhousle Square 
on the West by means of a new road 84 feet 
wide which the Trust iiavi* constructed between 
Mission Row and Mangoc Lane. A further 
extension of this road from Chittai.injan 
Avenue to Wellington Street on the e/ast is 
MOW in piogieHs. I’he iikM. imjKirtant of the 
'I’l list’s lu'vv sehemes iii tin ( 'eid i al Ai ea, namely, 
tliat foi a IK'W KUt-ft lo.id iiom the noilh-east 
eoinei ot Dalhonsie Sipiaie to (’aiming St i eel 
with a eioss load liom Royal Kxehange to 
Chittaianjau Avenue, haiely j cached the first 
steps in land afipiiNition. 

In the north of the City, two large ami 
fllteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Cf tbe two large 
parks one is named Desluibandhu Park and 
the other Co8sipore-( hitpore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respective^ . 
Tlie CossIpore-CIiitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of ttie area sur- 
rounding tbe lake has been completed. Pour 
football grounds have been jirovided f*r schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Desha ban dhu 
I’ark has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Seveial wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. 'J’hc ajJiiroachcj- 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

(h)'>(l progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Majdaputi, Sclicme No. XXVII. 

The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avcuuo with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of .lagaimath Gliat has been completed so that 
there is now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on thew’cst to Upp«r Circular Road 
on the east. The widening of Maniktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bridge w lilcli has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadw'ay which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Mankitala. Another 


Important scheme w'hich is now complete is th< 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagor 
Street and Patliuriaghat Street which, with th< 
side roads, opens up a very congested area am 
forms a portion of a main projected north am 
south road through Bara Bazar from Ilarrisoi 
Road to a new main east-aud-west diagona 
road thioiigh Ahiiitollah The coniiiletiim o 
tlie wiilening of Kalakar Street lejiiesents tlu 
most iinjiojtant effoit yet made to jiciietrati 
the itinei leei'sscs of Biiiiabazai and provide 
a new' 00 feet load from Haiiison lload ti 
.Tagainath Chat Road with short lengths o 
widening ot cross ro.uls in aecoi dance will 
existing alignments Itunnmg. as it does 
through an aica with a ix’imlation of ovei 2()( 
to the aiie and closely built up with foiii o 
five stoieyed Iioiises, tiic giuss co'^t oi acipiisitioi 
of laml Is exceptionallv high Demolition w.i' 
ot greatcj ififficiiltv than usual owing to the heigh 
of the hiiildings and the nariowness of the lanes 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvemen 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers tin 
Board of Trustees In certain cases to Icvj 
betterment fees on properties which abut on ti 
a new' or widened street instead of acquiring tin 
properties has made it financially possible fo 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of it 
original programme for the improvement o 
Bara Jiazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme ii 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern sectioi 
of tlie aforesaid road is one of the scheme, 
to which the new Act is to bo applied 
Another scheme to which this Act is ti 
bo applied is the widening of a shoit lengtl 
of Darmahatta Street and It will be intercstin; 
to see how the methods of assessment providei 
for in the Act will work out in practice. 

The Suimrban Areas to the south and south 
ea'^t of Calcutta required greater attentioi 
and extensive development Bchemes were under 
taken. Several open spaces and squares havi 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanki 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.ft. of cartl 
have been filled up. Russa Road which form 
the southern approach to the town has beei 
w idened to 150 It. for a length of one mile anc 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It nov 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhei 
to Toll J gunge. To improve the drainage o 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West load 
from Ballygiinge Railway Station to (’hetli 
IJndge, and for recreation an artificial lake o 
167 higliiis With aih'ipiate grounds liiive beei 
eonstriieted. In the soiitli ot the town the mr s 
impoitaiit of the older seheines ap])i oachinj 
eoinjiletion was the first section of the Soiitheri 
Avenue, ineluding the extension ot the Dhakiirii 
bake and Park and the lay-out of the area roiini 
the paik to the west of Oiinetion of Lansdowm 
Itoad JOxtension. This seliemc, which is cssen 
tially one for residential development, has lieci 
practically comjilctcd ; and the greater part o 
the first section ot surplus lands ydaced on th' 
market was sold and ii being rapidly built up 

Anothei small lake has also been completci 
anil a road is being constructed round it to linl 
up with the road surrounding tlie main lake 
The road round the m.imlako has been surface* 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and 1 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites fo 
club houses adjoining the main lake have bee 
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allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an inland to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbiidpe. The two lakes have lioen linked 
up by a concrete biidj?!' constructed befoic 
the jominK canal was excavated. 'J’ho Calcutta 
Tramways Co., Ltd., have now extended tiam 
tracks Irom Kussa lload alou}? llasli Jiehaiy 
Avenue to Ballygungc Station. 

The Board in pursuance of its policy of 
carrying out schemes in the centre of the town 
and in the suburbs simultaneously, so as to 
have an adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs ot those 
displaced from ovei crowded areas in the centre 
of the town has earned (-uta laige develoi)- 
ment scheme for the improvement of another 
section of the undeveloped area between liussa 
Eoad and the Lake District. 

To the east of the city, several lu'w roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VIIIC 1 
(New Ballygunge lload — Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Eoad). Tliey are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
lor lighting the roads with electricity. Tlic 
development of Calcutta cast of Lower Clrculai 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot igiioie 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further cast, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. Tlie 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the workintz 
classea 

I’lie linking up of Amherst Street with lioudon 
street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
111 two small sections. The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
No. VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 bighos, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis. The Gorachand Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mencement of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Road through the outei 
fringe of Entally. As the scheme involved the 
demolition of a large number of bustees, in- 
vestigations were made to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
population as a result of which a Bustee 
Rehousing Scheme at Christopher Road which ' 
will cost the Trust Rs. 2,70,000 lor land « 
acquisition and Rs. 1,07,000 for engineering ' 
works has been taken in hand and fiist section ! 
completed. i 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta | 
Corporation in 1011 had a total area of about 
^ acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 1 
ratio, tns., about 9 per cent, of its public open ] 
which measured about 1,250 acres (in- \ 
eluding the Maidan, the BLorticultural and the ( 
^oological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta I 
was almost on a par at that time with London ; 
pM^saing 6,675 acres of public parks orgardenfr< i 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 1 


Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta wi re an urgent need. Up to dati' 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuru) — another 250 acres. 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
liopulaiion the Trust has umlertakcn on a large 
Seale the following schemes : — 

111 tho early stages three blocks of thret 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where tlu*y could erect bastu of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.j/., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
1 people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and arc 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12'x 12' 
with a 4 tt. verandah in fiont opening on to u 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1930-37 including 
previous year’s arrears was Rs. 1J,802, 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an exjierinicnt in iiioviding sites lor 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired witiim the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and uere 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re^housing Scheme. — 

In this sclieme 4 detached and 3r> seini-detuciicd 
houses were built. The detached houses wore 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the c’ass of tenants for whom tiiey were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the reniuining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings In Kerbala Tank lie-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme. — Seven 
bl(cks of buildings coiiininiug ono-roomed, two- 
roc med and three-roomed suites iiave been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. There .ire 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1936-37, anion nlcd 
to Rs. 26,884. 

Paikpara Re>*housing Scheme. — This sclicmc 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. A new rc-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Boaid, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road for the hiistee population to 
bo displaced by the cxcculhni of scheme No. 
XXXV (Kasti'in I’ark to (loracliand lload). A 
.si»ccial fcatuie of the new scheme is that tin* 
land is to be developed as a model busne foi 
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displaced bustee dwollorfi. Special facilities 
are offered to dlshouscd persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 


Bridges.— Some progress has l>ecn made in 
replacing the old bridges of t^alcutta, whieli 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
iuMequately bridged, by modem and up-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldanga and Boliaghata Bridge 
api^oaches on both sides— ^n the west (in the case 
or Manlktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
^ S””*.***’ The new bridges of the 

city will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Manlktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambasar have roadways of 37 foot, with two 
fw^iaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
isridgo reconstruction of whi< h lias been com 
pleted has been ledesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable oi accommodating four 
^incs of slow traffic. 
Ihe Aliporo Bridge, the reconstruction oi whlcli 


has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and li footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the ToUygungo and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. 

The Tolly gunge Bridge across Tolly’s Nullah 
was practically oonipletcd during the year. 
The leconstruction of the Barrackpore Bridge 
IS licld up pending iciiioval by the Corporation 
of tlie water mains across the old Bridge, whicli 
would be the lirat step towards its demolition. 

Financial.— Capital charges during the year 
1936-37 amounted to Bs. 89 09 lakhs which 
included Ks. «o 01 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and lls. 8.31 lakhs on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1936-37 was 
:B.b. 16,81,82,000. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Us. 3,4 7,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale ot 
land and buildings) have yielded Its. 8,40,49,000 
and the leveniH fund fiom its annual surplus 
(aib'i iMoviding for the service of loans) has 
contiihuted Us. 4.U.3crores to Capital Works. 


The Indian Ports. 

The administration of the affairs of the 
larger portft (Ca/eutia, Jiomhay, Madras, Raiachx. 

Huyoon and Chittagcvif) is vested by law in 
bodies siM'daiiy constituted loi the purpoM' 

I hey have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject in a greater degree than those of 
miiaicipai bodies to the control of Goveinment 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority an<l the Board for Madias 
consists mainly of European membi'rs 


norts^rmvrn® (^(Tbv and capital debt of the six principal 
c?f CorriZima^^^ the tables) as obtainable from tlicBepartment 

or ^omiTK K-i.ii intcihgenco and Statistics (India) are shown in the following t 'lde •— 


— 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Calcutta 

Bs 

3,00,27,620 

Bs. 

3,19,31,315 

Bombay 

2,66,02,138 

2,03,76,349 

Aladras 

31,46,183 

32,05,921 

Karachi 

70,69,685 

64,13,384 

Bangoon 

72,05,954 

69,51,709 

Chittagong 

6,46,978 

6,60,926 


Capital Debt. 

Bs 

24 ,50, 94,403 
19,86, ‘12,6 9r> 
1,50,59,927 
4,03,09,000 
1,01,28,667 
(fl) 20,10,736 


third of lls.l., akhs. the second instalment of Bs. 5 lakhs, the 

instalment Of lls. 3 lakhs and the fifth instal- 
nunt ot Bs. 3 lakhs of a loan of Bs. 50 lakhs fioni Government. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows ; — 

Sir Thomas IT. Eldorton, Chairman. 

Burns, J)<>putt/ Chairman. 

Electm by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Sir George Campbell ; Mr. Balfour Smith* I 
^ Milne- Boberi son ; Mr. S. c 
Lyttelton ; Mr. J. Beid Kay ; Mr. K. J 
Nicolson. 


jUlected by the Calcutta Trades Association : — 
Mr. H. B. Norton. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce — Mr. K. C. MulHek ; Dr. S. C. 
Law, M A,, i‘h.n. 

Ele^ed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr. A. L. Ojha. 

Elected by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce : — 

Mr. M. A. Aziz Khan. 
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Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta : — A. K. M. Zakariiili. 

Nominated by Government — Captain C. R. 
liluott, R.T.N. ; Mr. J. A. Boll ; Mr. A. F. 
Harvey; Mr. A. Duncan; Mr. G. K 
Bower. 

The principal ofRcerp of the Trust arc . — 
Secretary, — Mr C W. T, Hook. 

Traffic Manageu — Mr. W. A Burns. J 


Chief Accountant. — Mr. J. Band, C.A. 

Chief Engineer . — Mr. A. M. Ward, M.i.c.E., 

A. M.l.M K (offn ) 

Deputy Conservator . — Lt -Commander, E. L. 

B. iwst'y, ii.N. (Kotd.) (ofifSJ.). 

Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. F. J. Andeit-oi», 

M.n., H.S., p.ii.c.B.. i.M.s. 

Consulting Engineers and London Agents — 
Messrs. Rondel, ]*almorand Tritton. 


Tlio traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last fifteen years arc as follows : — 


1 

Year. 

1 Docks. j 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Kctt tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 
! Exjiorts 1 

Goal 1 
Exports 

Imports j 

1 Imports 

1 

Exports. 1 

Imports. 

' ' 1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1922-23 

1,414,100 

1,174,041 

304,109 

680,053 



3,336,722 

2,04,75,522 

1923-24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 

221,035 

701,920 



3,621,243 

2,60,89,027 

1924-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 



3,845 788 

2,78,22,364 

1925-26 

1,494,442 

1,796,409 

352,714 

951,442 

2,231,637 

1,601,941 

3,887,692 

3,21,27,748 

1926*27 

1,405,854 

2,476.794 

455,677 

903,297 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1927-28 j 

1,837,371 

2,817,448 

480,307 

1 1,007,917 

2,830,186 

1,000,728 

4,638,669 

3,38,82,124 

1928-29 

1,750,969 

2,644,258 

1,164,631 

1,049,668 

2,524,201 

1,706,559 

4,818,831 

8,41,82,729 

1929-30 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,002 

2,539,653 

1,640,032 

4,985,099 

8,43.98,110 

1930-‘ol 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 

640,844 

553,317 

2,145,837 

1,562,602 

4,381,953 

2,83,73,490 

1931-32 

1,251,000 

2,595,912 

580,902 

380,324 

1,748,050 

1,365,070 

4,189,742 

2,67,01,803 

1932-33 

1,123,420 

2,559,130 

362,023 

469,513 

1,005,432 

1,332,672 

3,828,983 

2,40,36,081 

1933-34 

1,412,330 

2,191,523 

463,357 

446,783 

1,758,567 

1,307,931 

3,870,343 

2,88,29,023 

1931-.3."i 

1,438,4.52 

2,435,163 

744,071 

512,989 

1,792,870 

1,453,082 

4,068,874 

3,06,19,819 

19. ‘5.') -.30 

1,578,251 

2,200,207 

440,178 

015,401 

1,070,030 

1,419,978 

4,048,127 

3.00,27,020 

J03C. 57 

1 ,792,291 

1,993,192 

509,865 

545,402 

2,223,121 

,473 9.5;? 

1 

4,082,572 

3,10,34,124 


BOMBAY. 


Boaut) of Tuttstfer of the Port of 
BoMlU^ — Mr G E Uoiinott, M sc , M.liist c E., 
w 1 M(‘<-h F. (Offg Chairman). Nominated hg 
Government -Jloai-Admiial il Fitzhoihcit, c H., 
c M.d , KN , Majo] -(Jcnoial S .1. J’ Scobcll. 
c.ii . r >i o , ]) s o , (J (’ liaughton, a M i r e , 
A c o I , M. inst. T ; Mi . h. Wilson , Mr. Syed 
Munawai , Mr. 1. H Taunton, T cs , Mr. V 
N Cliand.ivaikai , Mr. 1* r>. Ad^anl. Elected 
bg the Jiombag Chamber of Commerce — 
f^ir Gcoflicy Wintor-iiotiiam, Kt ; ]\lr. G H. 
(vooke , Mr. R. C. Lowndo.s ; Mr W. A. liell ; 
Mr, A.K. G. Hogg, Elected by the Indian 
Merchants* Chamber — ^»ir Purshotaindas 

Thakuidas, Kt., O.I.E,, Mr. M. C. 


Matam ; Mr. Gordhandas Gociildn.s Morarji ; 
Mr. M A Master, Mr Sankalchand G 
Shah. Elected bg the Man in pal Corpora- 
tion — Mr Moyer Kis.siiu ; Sn .Toliangir Boinon- 
Behram, Kt. Elected bg the M illowners' Associa- 
tion. — Mr. T V. Baddi'loy. 

The following arc the jinncipal officers of tlio 
Ti list . — 

Secretary, K. M. ’Moyiib ; Deputy Secretary, A, 
S. Bakrc. 

Accounts Department. 

Chief A eett.,^. F Pereira, F.I.A.C. ; Deputy 
Acett., C. F. A.s.A.A. 
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Engineering Department. 

Chief Engineer, O. E. Bennett, M.sc., M.inst 
O.E., M.I.Meeh.K. ; Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
llale-Wliite, M.liiHt.o.E. ; Exeruttve Enyt,neer8, (J. 
E. Tcrrey, A M.inst c K. , J. A. lloltc, M.inst c 
r ,A.M l. Mech.E ; Mechuniral Superintendent , li 
Jt. McGiegoi, A M i.M.E , Consulting Ewjmeers 
dc AgentH, A. ,1. Barry, c.n.E., J Liiinsdeii Ilae 
ami C. G. l)u('ane, M inst c.K., M.i Mc(‘h 
M.E.I c , 104, Grosvcnoi Gardens House, Gros- 
venoi Gardens, London S.W.l. 

Docks Department. 

Manager, E. A. Borissow ; Deputg Managers, 
W. G. H. Templeton, K. Seymour-Willlanis. 
1> s o., P. A. Davies, A. Mattos. 

Bailway Department. 

Manager, H. A. Gaydon ; Deputy Managers 
S G, N. Shaw, P. M. Boyee 

Port Department. 

Depidy Conservator, Gaptain A G Kineii 
D.s o , R.I.N. (B(‘t-d ) , Jturhour Master, ('. T 
VVilson ; Senior Dock Master, J, L Williams 

Land and Bunders Department. 

Manager, T H Taylor, F.S.I., M R s i , Deputy 
Manager, B. C. Duiant. 

Stores Department. 

Chief Storekeeper, W. J. Wilson. 

Medical Department. 

Administrative Medical Officer, Di. !•'. 1) 
Buna, M IL, M R (' s. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1030-37 amounted 
to Bs ii,47,r)3,()00 and the expenditure to Bs 
2,32,51,507. The surplus of Bs 14,74,408 undei 
Geneiai Aeeount has heen tiau^feiied t(» the 
Beveimo BeseiAC Pund, and a surplus ot 


Bs. 27,004 under Pilotage Account has been 
transferred to tlie Vessels’ Beplaeemeiit Fund 
The Bevenue Beserve Fund at the close of the 
year amounted to Bs. 08,0 ,047. The aggregate 
capital expenditure dining the year was Bs 
3,30,245. The total debt ot the Trust at the end 
of the year amtMinted to Bs 10,00 08 lakhs, 
repayment of which is i)rovided toi by annual 
sinking fund contributions fioin levenue, the 
accumulation of the sinking fund at 31st March 
1037 was Bs 404.70 lakhs, in addition to this 
apart from property appreciation, the Beser\e 
and other tiinds total Bs 103 .10 lakhs 

Tlie trade of the Port of Bombay last official 
year aggregated Bs.l81 eiores m value. 

The number of steam and sipiare-iigged vessels 
which during recent yeais have enter(‘d the docks 
or been berthed at the haibour walls and iiaid 
j dues, excluding those which have unloaded and 
loaded in the stream — 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

nett. 

1916 to 1021 (average) 

2,086 

4,758,888 

1921 to 1926 

] .962 

4,.574,817 

1926 to 1931 

1 ,954 

4.749.570 

1931-32 

1,866 

4,588,577 

1932- 33 

1,836 

4,691,183 

1933-34 

, 1,913 

5,099,247 

1934-35 

1,904 

5,030,637 

1935-36 

1,950 

5,096,662 

1936-37 

1,954 

4,998,513 


The two dry docks weie occupied during the 
year l>v 140 vessels, the tonnage amounting to 
543,739 a decrease of 109,049 tons from the 
lirevious yeai. 


KARACHI. 


Trustees. 

Chairman, — Colonel D. S. Johnston, C.I.E. 

{Vice-Chairman, Elected by the Board ) — 
Bochiram Thakurdas (Buyeis’ tt Shippers’ 
Chamber). 

Appointed by Government. 

Engr.-Comdr. G. S Miskin, R. I. n , J. P. 
( Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District) ; A. K. Human 
Divisional Superintendent, North Western 
Bailway) ; Major W. J. Colyer (d a A. & 
Q.M.G., Sind Independent Brigade Area) , 
S N. Gupta. C.I.E , I o.S. (Collector of 
Customs), Hatim A. Alavi (Bepre^elltatIvc 
of Labour). 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 

B. B Graham (Anchor Line Ltd.) ; H. K. C 
llurc (llalli Brothers Ltd.); B. H. Martin 
(Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd.) ; 
G. H. J. Biclimout (Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage & Distributing Co. of India, Ltd ) 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Mebohants 
Association. 

Srikisliindas 11 Lulla, m.a., ll.b. (Harbhag 
waiidas Ghaiishamdas), I.Ala Jagannatb 
Balarara Tandon, B.sc. (B, B. Balaram 
Jagannath). 


Elected by the Buyers’ & Shippers’ Chamber. 
Haridas Laljl. 

Elected by the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation. 

Tikamdas Wadhumal, M.A.(Oxon )Bar-at-Law. 
Principal officers of the Port Trust. 
Chief Engineer. — D.B. Blow, M.C., M. Inst. C.E. 
Ag. Deputy Chief Engineer. — P B. Shivdasani, 
B. Sc. (Lond), A.C.G.I., A.M. Inst. C.E. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. Inglct, B.A., c.a. 
Traffic Manager. — F. G. Cangley, D.s.o., M.c. 

Deputy Conservator. — Lt.-Comdr. It. B. Caws, 
R.I.N. (Bctd.) 

Chief Storekeeper. — B. A. Donde. 

5ecrcfari/.— Nenumal Tckchand. 

Bevenue Beceipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 193G-37. 
Bevenue Beceipts Bs. 74,1.*), 000. 

Bevenue Expenditure Bs. 71,05,000. 

Surplus Bs. 3,10,000. 

Beserve Fund Bs. 52,29,000 (Securities 

at cost price). 
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SHirriNG. 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
diirins; the year 1 930-37 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,802 with a 
tonnage of 2,683,125 as against 3,901 with a 
tonnage of 2.610,467 in 1935-33. 969 steamers 
of all kinds entered the Port wath a 
tonnage of 2,533,396 against 928 and 2,448,799 


respectively in the previous year. Of the 969 
steamers 725 were of British Nationality. 

The imports during the year totalled 815,000 
tons against 839,000 tons in tlic previous year 
The shipments were 1.272,000 tons in 1936-37 
against 1,015,000 in 1935-36. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 2,086,000 tons against 1,855,000 tons 
in the previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The tollowMig gentlemen arc the Tiustces oi 
tiu' J*oit. of Madras — 

Offinnh - Ml (t G Arni'*trong, o n.K . M c , 
v u , M inst T , (('haiiman and Tiafbe Managei 
To pioeeed on leave toi 7 months and 2 days 
nom 17th Maieh 10.18). Mi (5 J’ Alexandei, 
M. Jiist. (’ K , (to aet as Chairman tor 7 inontlis 
and 2 days tioin 17Mi Mareli 19.18) Ml. W 
J. VNaid,'nA, (t'olleetoi of Customs) Coin- 
maiidei (J. M Osborue-Sniith, K l.N , 
(rresidency Poit Olfieei). 

Nim-OJfiruilt, - Nominated by Government. Sir 
Haiold Colum, M mat. c K., Mi C A. Muii- 
bead. 

licitrexmhng Chamber of i'ommerce, Madta't — 
Mr I) M held, o u K , Mr. W. M. Biuwiiing, 
Ml G A Jiambiidge. 

licph'.sentuia Soathetn Jiidta Chamber of Com- 
men-e, Madras --M K ity K. Sreeianiulu 
Naidu Gam, M Jt Jly Dinan Baliadm 
Goviiidoss Chatluioiblioojadoss Guru 

JiepresenUaa Aladran Trades Assnnalion -Mr. 
A. A Jlayles, Mr F. G Jaikcr 

lU’pi eseutuuj Southern India Shu and Ihde 
Merehants' A'tsoeiaUon -Mi. 1\. M. Akbar 
iJadslia Sahib. 

lU'piesentnui Atad/as Pieev-ifoods ATerehants' 
Assoeaifion — M Jl Jly. Alatliooi Jloiuswamy 
Chctti Gam. 

Piineipiil Ollieeisare — 

Port Ktujineei —Mr. G P. Alexandei, M Inst 
c h. 

Depnti/ Conseirator o} the ]*ort of Aladras — 
id Coiiimandci A. I). Ben ington, r.n.k , 
(lletiied). 

Chief Aeeoinitant - M It lly G. Venkataraya 
I'ai Avergal, M , F.i a.(’. 

Aefimf Truffle Atanaaer {from 1 7(// Alateh 1938). — 
M. Jl. Jty, M. S Voiikataruman Avergal, b.a. 


AleehanieM and Klee*)ieal Kntpneer - '\h\']ox M. 
G Bowers, M.c . M.i i: i*.,, (to iiroeeed on 
leave for 6 months and 17 days lioni 20th 
Apn! 1038). 

Assif^tant ATechaniral Knqineer ,- — Mi 8. W. 
White, M 1 Mai K., A M l.N A 

Knqineer and Ihedmnq AtaAet„ Ihedqer 
Atatras"- Ml ¥ G. Coo pet. 

Jssifstanf Pnqtneeis —M. It. Jty. V Dayananda 
Jvuniuth Avergal, n.v , n.K. , M. Jt Ity S. 
Nagabiishanani Aiyair Aveigal, B a., m.e., 
A.t B.E. 

Assntant Engineer {Eitvineaf)- M. 11. Jty. K. 
Siihiainania Aiyar Avergal, M K., A.I.E F. 

Harbour Ataster — Mr L. T. I.ewjs. 

Assistant Harbour Afaster'i -Mi. L .T Whit- 
l(Hk (on leave foi 8 months liom 3id August 
J0.17), Mr B. Jlennin , Id. Coiiimandei C 
M Best, K.N R , (Itetiied) 

Assistant Ttuffie Alanagers — M ll Jty M. S 
Yenkataiainan Aveigal B.\ , Mi J, A 
Abraham, ba. f r.i , Mi. K 10 D’hanoy 
(!aivalho (to act as Assistant Tratfie Manager 
trom 17th March 1938) 

Depntu Chief Aeeoinitant (Enqineennq) — M. 
Jt. Itv A. Miitliiiswaini Aiyar Avergal, b A. 

Depiitjf Chief Aeronntant. -M. Jl. Jty. It Jlan"a- 
.swani! Aiyai Avergal, b.a. 

Offiee Alannmr — ^M. Jl. lly. G. ^l. Gan.ipathi 
Aiyar Avergal. 

The leeeipts of the Tiust during 1936-37 on 
Itevcmie Aceoiiiit from all sources weie 
its.30,40,918 as against Its 31,46,183 in lO.i.5- 
.16 and the gross expendituie out of leveniie was 
Jts.3J ,66,.500 in 19.36-37 as against Jls. 32,05, 
921 in 19.35-36. Coiitiihutioiis ot lls 2] ,200 to 
Capital Aeeoimt and Its 4,34,125 to Reserve 
Funds weie made during 1936-37 708 vessels 

vMth an aggregate net regist.eied tonnagi* «d 
25,40.911 Gins called at tl ' port during the 
veai against last year’s figuri' of 697 vessels 
with a net registered tonnage ot 24,41,739 tons 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioiicig foi tlic 
I’ort of Rangoon is conijirised of seventeen 
members . — 

Appointed bp Goeernment — \ Stiong. M a , 
Bar-at-Law (Chahimin), .1. Morton, Capt ll 
P. P. Price, ll.l.N. (lletd.), L. P. 8. Bourne, 


Ei-Offieio — Lieutenant Col R R, Jawing, I A. 
(Cliaiiman, Rangoon Development Tiust), 
I*. W. Singleton (Colleetoi of Cu.stoins) , .1 
E AT Rowland ((’hief llaihvay Conunissionei, 
Buinia). 

Elected bi/ the Burma Chamber of Commeree.— 
Messrs ,1. Tait, 11. Roper, M.C., M ii R , Jl. 
Poiisford. 
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Elected by the lUuigoon Tradet, Ah,soci(itiun — J. 
Gibson, C.A.. M.ii.K. 

Elected by the Vhinehc Chamber of Commerce — 
Shiiiicin iliiic. 

Elected by the Hanna Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce . — Viijce J)tih>u and N. K. Kuianjlu. 

Elected by the Barmene Chamber of Commerce - — 
U Tun' Muung. 

Elected by the Corpoiation of Jiata/oon .- — IJ Saw. 
M H l{ 

Ibiucipa! Olliccjs au‘ — 

Secretary.— (’ 11 Witch ti 

Chief Accountant — S A Wcthcificld, n. \ .a ca. 

Chief Enyineci — W 1) lic.ittv, n.A , n.A.I 
M.Illht.O.K. 

Deyaty Conner imtor . — C'oinnuindci t'. M. L. 
Scott, n.N. (Eetd.). 


The imoinc and cxjicndd.nic on icxcuue 
account ioi tlie Poit ol Kaiigoon in 1930-^7 
wci c . — 

Us 

Income .. .. .. 72,2S,1H7 

Expenditure . . . . . . Gl),75,t)SP 

The capital debt of the jioit at the end of the 
year was Jis 4,r)l,28,(i()7 The balance (includ- 
ing investments at cost) at the credit ot the 
diffeicnt sinking funds on 3lst Alaich 1037 was 
lts.2, 00,40,372. 

The total sea-borne (lade ot llangiion dining 
the >eai 1036-37 was .^,288,142 tons ot which 
1,318,800 t<ms weie impoits, 3,040,173 tons 
exports and 20,100 tons tianshijnnent 'Phe 
total numbei ot \ess(‘ls (excluding (lo\ eminent 
\esscls) eiilcimg the I'oit was l.i)!" with a total 
net icgistcied tonnage ol 1,140 500 tons showing 
a dccieasc in mimbci ol vessels and a deciease 
ot 138.0 It) tons 111 the net tonnage as compaied 
with the pi c VI oils > eai . 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Pxngal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
ot 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port In the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Bengal Hallway 
has facilitated the transpoit of trade w ith Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Cliltta- 
gongis the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22® 2rN ; Long. 01® 
50^ E, 1933 Pop. 53,1&«. 

Trade 

ImpoHe — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate stores, riec, coal and railway material. 

Exports — Wax, jute, ti'a, hides, cotton, capas 
lice, paddy, eggs, poultry and li\e-sto< K. 

A ccom/WodflfGow --Vessels of any size can 
proceed 0 miles up the Karnafuli to Ghittagong 
at H.W.0.8. draught oi 22 ft. to 20 ft. 

There arc 5 bcrtlis for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam Bengal Ilailway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft. long, proMded with 
tiydraulio cranes 17 to lift 3,5 cwts and 4 to lilt j 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jettie.s 
arc in direct rail communication with the A.ssam- 1 
Bengal ituilway system, cargo in bulk being i 
dealt with direct into wagons. Beptli at jetties I 
about 26 feet at L. W. 8. T. ! 


Pronstons.- Piesh proAisions, good drinking 
W’aicr and coal obtainable. 

Nangation.— Tliere aic thiec ii\cr bars, two 
of which ha\e been peimanently impioved by 
tiaining works, and the thud is being similailv 
treated The necessity for dredging has l>cen 
Nery gieatly reduced. 

Night pilotage is in force except during tlie 
8.W. inoiisoon. 


Charyes,- Port dues 4 annns 6 pies per rcg. 
t on. J I osjntnl dues 2 pies per ri g , ton . Harbour 
Master’s fee Es, 32. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Ks. 32, swinging berths Es, It) 
Berth alongside jetties Jls, 40, i)er day, night 
woik and holidays extra j 

J’llotage not exceeding — Es. a. Eb. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from .. 67 8 to 304 4 

21 ft 337 8 

22 ft 385 4 

23 ft 439 4 

24 tt 480 0 

25 tt 553 8 

26 it. . . . . 634 8 

Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug. 

Port Authority: Poit CommisMonerb, Cliitta- 

goiig. 


OJficiah . — Deputy Conber\ator, Commander 
J. Cameron, ii.i N. ; Port Engineer, F. J 
Green, B.sc , ai.i.o.e., Ac.; feeeietarv, A. V. 
Eamasuhha Aiyar, d.a., A.8.A.A., Llojdb 
Agents, James Finlay A Co. 


VIZAGAPAIAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


Tlic qucbtioii of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
jiatain to supply an outlet for a large area ol 
Icrtiic country adjacent to the east coast ot 
India hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated in the 
days of t he iOast India ( oinpany. Tliat tlic 
cioiition ot such a port w'ould have beneficiai 
influence on this area was uiiquestiuued 
Vlzagapatam lies m front of the only practicable 
gao in the barrier of the Eabtcm Ghats, ib 


torniod by nature to be tbc outlet of the 
Cential Piovinces, fiom which a eonsiderah'e 
amount of tradi' lias taken this route in the 
past, e\en with the imperfect communications 
liitherto available. A necessary complement of 
the scheme was the construction ot the pro- 
posed railw’av from Parvatipiiram to Eaqmr 
now eoini)Ieted which, with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal-Nagpur Eailwav w'ould 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro- 
fiosed port and obviate the long and expon&ivt 
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circuit by Calcutta. A link has also been supplied ! 
in the most direct loute to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Rombay, while, from an imperial 
fioint of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty projecting headland of the Dolphin’s Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose. 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
A-ssembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Raipur to Parvati- 
ptiram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to traffic. They also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port. 

The work was carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engi- 
neer-in-Chief who comes under the administra- 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme a post vhich is held 
ex-officio by the Agent of the B. N. Railway. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade. The first 
stage is now complete. Shijis started using the 
Harbour in October 1933 imd the official 
opening hy Ills Excellency the Viceroy took 
place on 19th December 1933. 

The present provision includes a 1,000 ft 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 
to the steamer Berths and an Entrance Chan- 
nel dredged out to afford a passage 300 ft. wid<‘ 
at the bottom. Vessels of 28 ft. 6 ins. draft and 
550 ft. length arc admitted at present. 

A quay wall comprising three 500 ft. Berths 
has been completed and equipped with 3-ton 
electric cranes. Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of covered area, in three 
single storied sheds has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railwa\ 
and road facilities. Two sheds witii bglitei 
iK'rtlis have been completed for export cargo 
Special facilities have been provided for the 
storage and shipment of manganese ore. In 
addition to the quays, four Mooiing Bertha and 
CHIC coal bunkering Jc’tty have been installed, 
around the Basin and additional facilities 
provided for dealing with lightered cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging operations and it 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supply 
and electric hghtmg have been arranged for. 

The floating equipment of the Harbour com- 
prises five tugs of 1,500, fiOO, 450, 120 and 100 
H. p. respectively and 27 lighters. 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft. 6 in 
bioad has been provided ; but though adapted 
or future extension and for use by vessels 
argerthan the dredging craft which now use it 
•tngthof ships is at present restricted to 300 feet. 


The port is at present eapable of dealing with 
lifts of 50 tons on the quays but cannot lift 
more than 3 tons into and out of vessels. 

The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The Port is administered by the Government 
of India through the Agent of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway who is represented at Vizuga- 
))atam by a Deimty Administrative Officer. 

The principal officers are : — 

Administrative Officer. — A. Duncan, Calcutta. 

Depatt/ Administrative Officer tfc Traffic 
Manai/n, — E. G. Lilley, \izagapatam. 

l*o7t Enqincer and Deputy Cunsenator . — 
E. E. Johnson, Vizagapatam. 

Smuggling in India. — With the increase in 
British Indian customs duties, smuggling has 
grown in volume, and the Goveinment ol India 
had recently to ajipoint a Siiecial Ofliei'i to 
lejioit on its extent and the meani- necessaiy 
for its supiircssioii. 

This officer’s lejioit in 103G disclosed that 
large quantities of smdi artieli's as silk, sugai 
and saccharine aic Inung smuggled into Biitish 
India from th(‘ Ereneh Setth'nu'nts ot Pondi- 
cherry and Karikal, ttuTeby sciiously endangei- 
ing Governimmtievcnucsand dislocating normal 
business in those goods. 

Governments, therefore, deeidi'd that effective 
measuies to sujipiess this traffic should at once 
be taken Tlie Customs cotdons were gieatly 
stiengthened and an outi'r eoidon placed aiound 
Kaiikal. Co-oix'iating with each coidoii is a 
siwcial detective staff, which watches the move- 
ments ol smugglei s. The coast noith and south 
of both Settlements aic patiolh'd by eoastguaids, 
and launches c(|uipped with seaiehlights and 
signalling apparatus seal eh tlu'sca day and niglit 
for smuggling cratt. Ijand has bciii acquiied 
lor the election of an iiiijienetrahle )>ai Ix'd wiie 
bariier on the more ojicii jiai ts of the fiontiei s. 

To pioteet the Customs staff agaiii'-t the 
dangei ot attack liy iiunK'iieally stionger bodies 
of smugglei s, airangements have been made to 
station bodies of armed police at strategic points 
on the two tioiitieis. 

The whole lueventive aiiangi'iuents aie in 
cliaige ot the (’olleetoi ot Salt Revenue in 
Madias. This |)ost lias been teinporaiily revived 
111 oidei that tJie situation can be closely and 
continuously watched by a lespoiisible and 
ex{K*iieiiced officei. 

Already the stejis taken aie justifying their 
ex]K*nse. RejMuts show that the regulir 
smuggling tiaffte lias been disloiated to such an 
exti'iit that a ceitain amount ot iiierclmndise is 
lieiiig diveited to the legulai poita — Bombaj. 
Calcutta and Madras. 
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Education. 


Indian education Is unintelligible except 
thi’on«li its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
sjH'ctaclc of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-smhted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have In the past devot- 
ed their limited tunds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
lather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavv. Tlie lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the inteUi' 
gentsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whoso eco- 
nomic conditions are mote highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other liand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace ; and, espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set In with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education. 

Tue Introduction of Western Learning 
— In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East 
Uis policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and tlourish under the protection of a sta- 
l)le government, and to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakii 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor-General to leave 
tlie Hindus “to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer- 
cise and cultivation of their talents by tlie sti- 
mulus of honorary marks of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniary assistance " 

It was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 


was distrusted both by Christian misslonarl 
and by orthodox Hindus, hut its inUuen 
grew apace. Fifteen vears later, the Commi 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal report 
that a taste for English had been widely dl 
semmati’il and that independent schools, co 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Cc 
lege, were springing up in every direction. ] 
Boinbav, the Elphinstone Institution wi 
founded In memory of the great ml 
who left India in 1827. A still mo 
remarkable innovation was made In 183.5 bv tl 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical Colieg 
whose object was to teach “ the principles ar 
practice of medical acienee in strict accordani 
with the mode adopted m Europe.*’ Man 
juonoiineed the failure of the uudert-aidng 1 
i)e inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom tl 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the deai 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusuda 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, bega 
the disseetbn of a human body. From that tim 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devi 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with succei 
to the study of medicine in all Its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of wes 
ern learning was the devotion of Christie 
missionaries. The iiumanitarian spirit, wiiic 
liad been kindled in England bv Wesley, Burli 
and Wilberforce, intiueneed action also in Indii 
Carev, Marshman and Ward opened the fin 
missionary Coll(*ge at Seramporo in 1818: an 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed tli 
whole trend of missionary poliey in India bv h 
Insistence on teacliins rather than on preachinj 
and bv the foundation of his school and College i 
Oaleutta.In Madras, the missionaries had been sti 
earlier In the field; for a® earlv ns in 1787 a snia 
group of missionary schools were being direete 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian Collog 
was opened In 1837. In Bombay, the Wilsoi 
School (afterwards College) was founded iJ 
1834. 

l^rd Willifim Bentinek’s minute of 183. 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) mark 
of some what tardy acceptance by Goveruim'ii 
of the new policy. (Jovernment then defermii.ed 
while observing a neutrality in religious matter 
to devote its available funds to tlie maintcnanci 
of secondary schools and colleges of wcsteri 
learning to bo taught through the medium 0 
English. But this decision did not entail tlia 
Orientel learning should be neglected ; stil 
less that the development of the veroaculan 
should be discouraged. Other changes power 
fiillv contributed to the success of the new' sy^ 
tern. The freedom of the press was estalilislicci 
in 1S35 ; English W'as substituted for Persian as 
Oie language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the Instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in ladian educational history is 
marked by Sir Ol^arJcs Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would Jilter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance .of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instniction were created on lines 
which do not diJfcr very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 18*1.5 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few (Jovem- 
inent schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 

• * Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
iiumblesf; elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and load to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
.'Ufiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial ba?is ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities wore not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with tlie examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 1 
recommended the institution of civil service ' 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced st ady. They were 
nware of the dangers of a too literary course ot 
r instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 

I develop the vast resources of their country 
•..and gradually, but oertainlj^ confer upon 
tnem all the advantages which accomiiany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
cucoirageracut of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice It was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can bo little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appoint d by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its Investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The mam object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility ot granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neitherthe Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only witn 
the 1 mined ate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire wliether the affiliating 
system could be replaced liy any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
I of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existlnz svstem, in its 
main features, and set tneiiif^elveo only to 
' Improve and to strengthen it. 
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* His^ Schools Indude Temacular high schools also in some provinces. 

$ Includes Intermediate and Second Grade CoUeges of the new type. 

(o) Includes scholars in University Departments and the Intermediate and second Grade Colleges (including Intermediate colleges of the 
new type). 
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Recent Developments. 

Government of India Resolutions on 1 Govcrnincnt of India am also in diaiKc' of 


Indian Educational Policy. — The Indian > 
Universities Act of 1004 was followed by, 
two important resolutions of the Government , 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one in : 
1904 and the other in 1913. The resolution i 
of 1004 was comprehensive in character and ' 
reviewed the state of education in all ; 
its departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government: — , 
** The progressive devolution of primary, ' 
secondary and collegiate education upon j 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition , 
therewith was recommended by the Education i 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally ' 
been acted upon. But while accepting this , 
policy, the Government of India at the same time , 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- ; 
ment should maintain a limited number of; 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follo^i and in order to uphold a high; 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential ; 
th:it Government should retain a general; 
control, by means of efficient Inspection, oven 
all public educational institutions.” The ^ 
comprehensive ln»truction8 contained in thisj 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years bv the assignment to the provinces of ■ 
largo Imperial grants, mainly for University,; 
teclinical and elementary education. The , 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter nli/i, the, 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 1 
versitics of the teaching type j it reaffirmed the j 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the ' 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the ' 
amounts of grants-in-aid ; and it insisted on 1 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars, 
of ail grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection ; tlw provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls' ; 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for tlm training of teachers. The ; 
policy outlined in 1913 mati'rially accelerated ' 
progress in the provinces, but the educational, 
developments foreshadowed were in manvj 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 1 
War. 

The Reforms Act — Tlu* itefonns Act of 
1010 jiltcred the conditions of educational ad- 
ministration ill India. Education heeame a 
provincial ‘ tiansterrod ’ subject in tlie Govei- 
nors’ provinces under the charge of a Ministei, 
liut the cdiieation of hiurojieans was made u 
provincial ‘ reserved ’ suiijcet, i.e.. it was not 
within the charge of the MmistiT of Education. 
The intiodiietion of the provincial autoiioniv 
under tlie Govormiient of India Act, has 

brought education in tiicse jiiovinees under tlie 
full control of their Ministers of Education. 

The Government of India still deal witli 
matters relating to TTniversities like Aligarh, 
Benares, and Dellii, and certain other Universities 
which function in more than one province. The 


institutions maintained bv the Govcinor-iouieia 
in Coiiiieii foi tlie benefit of memlieis of lIis 
Majesty’s Eoiees 01 ot other public seivants or 
ot the children of such members or servants. 
The Uhirfs’ Colleges are now the concern of the 
Crown Ecprcsciitative. 

Administration.— The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Assemlily, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control In the 
elov^cn major provinces. Gcuerallv speaking, edu- 
cation. Is not, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all the provinces of India. 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
provincial government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
is In part shared with and In part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities In connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and by local bodies. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
It in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of tlie Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 'J’he 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagclish Prasad and 
Sir Girja Shankar liajpai arc the present Mi'inlxT 
and Secretary, resiiectively. The Di'partment 
possesses an educational adviser styled Edii- 
ejitional CommissioniT. The Present Educational 
Commissioner is Mr. .T E Parkinson, M.A , 
I F. s , who is an eminent educationist of wide 
exiXTlenec. 

Central Advisory Board of Education. 

In 1920, a Central Advisory Board of Education 
was created in India under the chairmanship of 
the Educational Commissioner witli the Govern- 
ment of India. This Board served a very useful 
puipose in offering expert advice on important 
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oduc:itional matters. But as a result of the 
iccommcndations of the Indian Bctrcnchmont 
Committee, which was presided over by Lord 
lnchcai.e, it was aliolished in 1923 in the 
i nterestb of eeonoiny . This Boaid was i c vived in 
1 935. Its main functions are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of iniormation 
I'he constitution of the Board is as follows : — 

The Ifon’hlc Member in charge of tlie Depart- 
ment of Kidueiiiion, Health and Dinds 
{Chmnmm), 

Tho Kdneational Commissioner wiih the 
Covi'Tnment of India. 

T('n norainei'S of the Government of India. 

One inc'inber (deeted by the Council of State* 

Two members elected by the D'gislative 
Assembly. 

Tlnee nieinlieis nominated by the Inter- 
Univeisity Board, India. 

One r(*prescntative of each provincial Gov(‘rn- 
ment {edherUio, Minister for t]duc.ition oi 
his deputy or the Director of Public 
Instruction or his deputy). 

There is also a S(>eretary to the Board, who 
is a])pointed by the Government of India. 

In 1035, the Boaid passed a seiies of iinpoitant 
lesolutions suggesting a radical leloiin of the 
])iesent system of education so that apart fioni 
luoviding insti uctii'ii which would lead to 
iiniveisities and to piotessjonal colleges, the 
s\stem might liave stages at the end ot whidi 
students could biandi ott cither to occupation 
01 to vocational schools. All the provinces ha\e 
K'Niewed theii system ot education in tlie light 
oJ these lesolutions and several aie consideiing 
tlie possibilities of icconstructioii of that system 
on lines approximating to those suggested h\ 
the Board. The main subject of deliberation at 
its meeting liehi in 1930 was that of ])t unary 
education. The Boaid referred this ipicstion to 
its Vernacular Education Committee with 
delinite suggestions in regard to the natuic ot 
administration and contiol of priniaiy edncatioii. 
Tiie suh-committee ii'poitcil that tlicre was need 
ot moie eftieieiit administiation and contiol oi 
l»niu.iiy education and i eeonnm'iided, )}tter aha, 
tliat Goveinment should take over tlie eoiiti(»l 
bom local bodies. The Boaid eonsideied the 
ie]ioit at its tiuid annual meeting and deekb'd 
that a eojjv ot it should be forwarded to Pro- 
vincial Governments for ronsideiation and siidi 
action as thev might consider neeessarv. The 
H'fuut ot the Women’s Bdueation (’ominittee ot 
tlie Board on the curiieulum of giils’ ])iimaiv 
''(hools was also considered. The re])oit first 
deals witli ceitain conditions which are essential 
before any curiieulum can work smoothly and 
then proceevls to tlie actual curnculum which 
vvould be suitable for gnls’ primary schools 
The suggestions made in tlic report were generally 
accepted and the Boaid decided that a eoj»y of 
this lejKirt should also he forwarded to Pro- 
Mueial (Jovernments for eonsidoration and such 
action as they might eonsiili'r necessary. 

Another subject of eonsidera])le importance 
that was considered at the tiurd annual meeting 
‘>l the Boaid in .lanuarv 1938 was tiie rejiort 
on Vocational Edue-atUm in India by Mr. A.J 
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Abbott, C.n.K., fonneily H M. Cbief Inspector 
of Technical Schools, Jioaid of Education, 
England, with a si'ction on General Education 
and Administiation hv Mi. S. II. Wood, M.r , 
Diieetoi of Tiitcliigenee, Boaid of Education. 
England. Dining the discussion on this lejKut, 
vvhat IS pojrtilaily known as the Waidha educa- 
tion sclieme was lefeired to. The basis idea 
of tills aeheme is that education slioiild he im- 
parted thiough some eiatt or inoduetive vvoik 
which should he the centre ol all tlie otlier 
instruction provided iii tJie school and hv the sale 
of tlie jiroduee make the seliool .selt-sup]»ortuig 
The. P.oard fidl ihat a tiiithei examination was 
desliahle and appointed a stieeial eoimnittee to 
(‘xaniine tlie scheme of educational leeonstiue- 
tlon ineor]K)rate(l in tlie Waidlia Sflieme in tlie 
light ot the AVood-Ahhott Itejiort and other 
lelevant doeimients. 

Tlie Board lias also decided that it should act 
as a National Centie ot lOdiieational Intoimation 
toi India. 

Bureau of Education in India — As a 

measuie ot letieni hmeiit, tlie Buieaii of Edu- 
cation was ahollslied in 1923. luit aeee])tiiig the 
advice ot the I’eutial Advisoiv Boaid ot Educa- 
tion in India, the Goveniment ot India revived 
it in 1937 under the contiol of the Ediieational 
roniiinssiouei with the Goveinment. ot India tor 
dealing speeiallv with the eolleetlon and dis- 
semination ot liteiatine relating to eiiiieational 
piohleii 4 in the vai ious ])ioviriees. Tiie Seeie- 
tary ol the Itoard is the Cmatoi ot this Bureau. 

Educational Services.—Until recently, the 
educational organisation In India consisted 
mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (n) the I’rovlncial Educational 
Service, and (m) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 18S6, and In 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 ixir cent, 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of jiosts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians In this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 

In 1024, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Koyal Commission on 
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the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that for the purposes of 
local Governments no fiirtlier recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration ^onld 
in future bo recruited by local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that “ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may In future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
H('ek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which has. 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
In the provinces Is largely the work of members 
of this service ; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rallv remarked that, while tiie rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes—- edass 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and clasB II which may be said to represent t^ 
old Provincial Educational Service 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
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been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1910. Gommnnal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education in India. 

Lindsay Commission. — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 192i) 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the liigher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr. A. 1). Lindoay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published In 1931. 

Unemployment Committee, United Provinces. 

— This committee known popularly as the ISapru 
Committee from the name of its dlstinguisrd 
chairman tlie Jiight Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was appointed by the Government of th(* 
United Provinces in 1034 to investigate the 
question of unemployment among educated 
youngmen an(i to suggest praciieal ways and 
means for reducing the same. I’lu* report of 
the committee, which was puhlislied in 1936, 
coiistitnti's a valuable doeumeut not only for 
the United 1’rovinci‘S but for the whole of India. 


Statistical Progress. 


The two tables given below afford useful oomparisons with previous years and serve to illiistrati' 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(o) Students. 


Year. 

1 In Eoeognised Institutions. 

j In All Tn'^titutions 

(Recognised and Unrecognised) 


j Males. 1 rcmales. | Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 
1029-30 
1930-31 
1031-32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1034- 85 

1035- 30 


0,260,266 

0,515,109 

9,748,740 

9.796,683 

0,752,937 

9,716.768 

9,866,619 

10,063,528 

10,241,889 


1.899,890 

2,032,388 

2,149,853 

2,260,1.54 

2,369,529 

2,476,384 

2,626.177 

2,757,232 

2,878,188 


11,100,156 

11,647,497 

11,898,602 

12.056,837 

12,122,466 

12,192,137 

12,401,796 

12 . 820.760 

13,115.077 


9,778,737 

10,028,086 

10,256,914 

10,313,493 

10,273,888 

10,247,062 

10,417,839 

10,616,623 

10,802,709 


1,006,445 

2.137,753 

2,268,212 

2,376,693 

2,402,649 

2,61)6,470 

2.755,051 

2,800,246 

3,018,440 


11,775,222 

12,]65,830 

12.515,128 

12,689,086 

12,766,537 

12,853,532 

13.172,890 

13,606,860 

13,816,149 
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(6) Expenditure. 


Year. 


Total Expenditure on 
Education in British India. 


riiblic- Funds. Total 


lf»27 
1928-2<) 
1929 -80 
1980-81 
1J81-82 

1938-84 

1084 - 3 :) 

193r)-80 


Us. 

17,12,24,514 
17,50.03.044 
17.99,26,248 
lC,8i,10.01(i 
15,4 2,.56,219 
15,(50, 3().4()l 
15,74,05.078 
10,22, 99,02-) 


Rs. 

2.5.82.78 819 
27,07,82 258 
27.42.82,018 
28,81,01 446 
27,18,50,(522 
25,78,75,868 
20,17,05,180 
20,52,11,420 
27,32,89.689 


In 1985-30 tlio total ('\i)On(litiii o on odnraiion 
in Fliitisli India anioimti'd to Tls 27,82 79,009 
of wlilch 48 8 ])(M cont cainr lioin (lovoi union t. 
funds, 10 1 p(M cent fioni Dhliict l.oaid and 
Miinidpal funds, 25 2 per (‘(‘ut tiom t(*(‘s and 
15 4 ])(M (‘(‘lit fioni (MidowniontH and bone- 
factions, etc. 

The avi'iaiic annual cost pci scholar in all 
institutions, down lioni a unnersitv to a lowci 
luinuuy school, amount(‘d to I’s 20-13-1 as 
lolloM’s • to (lo^ eminent tuuds Ks 9-0-0, to local 
lunds Bs 3-5-0, to fees Bs. 5-4-1 and to othei 
simices Hs 3-3-3 

During tlio vcai 1935-30, 51 ]iei cent boys 
and 17 jiei cont gills ol school going age wcic at 
scliool Out ot a total ot 9,887.772 bo\s m 
]uiinar\ and sccondaiv classes. 3 755 220 wcie 
enrolled in the lowest pi imai\ class alone Tlie 
eoi responding flguies loi giils weie 2,845,105 and 
1,558.057. Of the lioys emolled in the piiinarv 
elasses. no less tlian 43 .8 jier cent weie stiid\iiig 

The dilferont types of institutions with the i 
following table* — 


in tlie 1st <*lass. 20 0 ])er eent in the 2nd class, 
15 9 per cent in the 3id and only 12 1 jicr ci*nt. 
.and 7 0 jier ront. in the 4tli and 5f)i elassiss 
1 cspoctively. .58 i>cr cent, of tlio gills enrolled 
ill tlie luiiiiaiv classes wcic studying in Class I, 
18 pci cent in Class IJ, 12 pej eent in Class 111, 
8 ])er eent in Class IV. and 4 pei cent in Class 
\ Theie is ttiiis m>i y iinc\eii distiihution ot 
pupils in piiiuaiy elasses. 

Tlie wastage in ]uiinaiy education still 
(oiitinucs Tills wastage in tlie whole ot Biitish 
India cahulatcd on the iminhei of hoys and giils 
who leached Class JV in 1935-30 conics to 73 
]>er cent, and 80 ])cr cent lospcctivcly But 
a compaiison oi tlie llguics with the Inst four 
years shows tliat th(‘ wastage ])(‘ieeiitage has 
talleiiiioin 79 pei eent. in 1931-32 to 73 p(‘i cent 
in 1935-30 in the ease ot hoys The eoii(‘s]»on(i- 
ing liguies loi girls aio 90 ]ier cent and 80 pei 
eent Thus tiieie are lio|)efiil signs tliat e\en 
if this steady, though slow, ])i ogress Is inaln- 
taijicd the situation will greatly inipiOM* 
cholars in attendance at them are shown in the 


Types of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1935. 

1930. 

1935. 

1930. 

Recognised Institutions. 

Universities 

Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges . . 

High Schools 

Middle Seliools 

Primary Schools 

Special School . . 

16 

259 

69 

3,407 

10,017 

290,37.1 

0,500 

_ 

16 

261 

73 

3,5.50 

10,678 

197,858 

0,649 

11,003 

81,307 

19,498 

1.043.897 

1,318,107 

10,089,672 

257,276 

11,311 
83,864 
20,049 
1,081,791 
1,341,127 
10,308,403 
268,. 53 2 

Total Ol Recognised Institut ons 

221 ,.807 

21 9 085 ] 

12,820,760 

1.8,115,077 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,9.50 

35.126 

686,109 

701,072 

Grand total of all Institutions 

1 250,263 

254,211 

1 13,506,869 

13,816,149 


-V /i . — The luiinhcr of sctiolais in lTni\ersitics repiescnts the research students in tlie ailiiiating 
Thinersities oi tlie nmuiiei of students uudei tire diieet eontiol of teaeliing oi iiiiitcary 
Universities, 
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Primary Education. — The primary schools 
arc mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In recent years, 
eight provincial legislatures have passed 
Primary Education Acts authorising the 
introduction of compulsory education by 
local option All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two’tbirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub* 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out witii reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 


of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child's home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory shall 
be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage- 
ment situated in areas where education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupils in such schools In areas 
where there arc no free schools. Such in briet 
are the ordinary provisions of the various 
provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn as yet any great alacritv 
in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 


Compulsory Primary Education. — The followung tables shows the urban and rural areas 
in which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1935-30 : — 




Areas under “ Compulsion.” 

Province. 

Acts. 

Urban 

areas. 

Bural 

areas 

Ko. of 
Villages m 
llural areas 
under 

compulsion. 

Madras . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1020 

28 

7 

104 

( 

Primary Education (District 

Municipalities Act, 1918) . . 

4 



Bombiiy . . -j 

City of Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1920 

1 



1 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

1.50 

Bengal . . 

Ih-imary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. 

2 



United | 

Provinces. [_ 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards Primary Education j 
Act, 1920 

30 


1,221 

Punjab . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

55 

2,988 

8,413 

Biliar and Orissa . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

2 

15 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 
Assam . . 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1926 

27 

173 

433 

Delhi . . 

(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925). . 

1 

9 

16 


Total . . 

1 

160 

3,206 

10.355 


AT.B. — This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
Qther hand ,areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 
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Due to the indilferent attitude ot the local 
bodies, (;om{)ulsioii has not ])roved as fruitful as 
it was intended to lie The mere jjassing of a 
Coinjjulsoiy Kdueatioii Act even in those aieas 
where eomimlsion is considered desiral)le does 
not in itself either brinf? children to school or 
keep them theie. The elfec-tive administration 
of the Act is necessary Difliculties aiise in the 
administration which tend to make the Act 
inoperative. The lack of attendance officers, 
the difficulty of dccidiiiK who is to piosecute, in 
many cases the inditfcrence of magistrates, the 
law’s long delays, the absence of uT)"to-date local 
census records are instances of weaknesses in the 
administration of (’om]nilaory Education Acts. 
These difficulties arc, however, surmountable and 
in some provinces, steps are being taken to 
impiove the situation. 

The jirovinces now aiijicar to realise the 
danger of the translerencc of the control of 
jirimarv education to local bodies without 
letaining sufficient jxiwers of control In some 
luovmces, tJiere is a move to take over control 
of primal V education fioni local bodies. For 
examiile, the G'o^ eminent of Madras amended 
their Piimarv liducation Act during the year 
J{)Jir>-3G to enable them to exercise more jiovrers 
In the control of jirimaiy education. 

Secondary and High School Education. — 

boiiio attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, “ one 
leading to the entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other non-literary pursuits.” Some 
years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not load to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
.years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school jlnof examination 
111 which tlie more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
tor Kajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
Conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to Improve them : and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
oj schools, and no connexion whatever 
With the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 


have had unhappy eilccts. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the 
SGitc. In Bombay, the gnwity of the situation 
created by the dual control of secondary educa- 
tion has been realised and efforts are being made 
by the umveisit v authorities in collaboration 
with the Education Department to tackle the 
pioblem. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should bo divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
to join the humbler O(!cupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 

Ileconstruction along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which mot in Delhi 
in 1934. Its details were worked out in 
greater detail in an important Resolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the same year. The matter was also consi- 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by the Universities’ conference and 
suggested that expert aid should be obt/ained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the jirovinecs. The Government of India, 
in eoiisiiltation with the provincial Governments, 
aceeptcil this suggestion and the services of two 
experts — Mr A Abbott, (!.B E , foimerlv Chief 
Inspeetoi of Technical Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, England, and Mr. S H. Wood, Director 
of Intelligence, Boaid of Education, England, 
wcie obtained for this purpose. As these experts 
considered that an intensive study of a limited 
area would be moie jirofitablc than a necessarily 
cursory survey of the greater part of British 
India, they limited their investigation mainly 
to three i»rovinces, tnz., the United Provinc.es, 
the Jhinjab, and Delhi, although they discussed 
thcii piobleins with administrators, teachers and 
others concerned wuth education from jiracti- 
cally every province. Their recommendations 
are contained in their lejxut commonly called 
the Wood-Abl)ott RejKut on Vocational Educa- 
tion III India of which mention has been made 
abo^e. 

Anglo-Indian and European Education. 
There are schools (or Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has 
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proved to bo a perplexing problem, and in 1912 
a conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. But efforts arc 
being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 

Bccently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the irwm Sub-Committee of the Third 
Indian Hound Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces ; and an Inter- Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held In January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. The office ot the 
I nU‘r- Provincial Board has been locat(‘d in 
Delhi. The present Secretary of the Board is 
Mr. F. F. (!. Edmonds, m.a ,n sc., late Inspectoi 
of Schools, Cooig and Bangalore. He is 
also the Chief Inspector of Anglo-Indian and 
Euiopean Schools in India The Piovincial 
and Inter-Provincial hoards of Anglo-Indian 
and European Eilucation arc functioning satis- 
lacforily and will, it is hoped, lead to an 
iinpiovement in the courses of stiidv and to 
highiT standard of education for the Anglo- 
Indian and Europe'an Communities. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
— ^The position of English as a toreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Ghairman^ip of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
tho knowledge of Englisli. The result of the 
coiihTonce was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local autlioritics have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of Instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernaijular as 
the medium of iustructiou and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

The main difficulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
The problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this connexion, Mr. A . 
Latifl, has done good pioneer woik in 

respect to the Homanised Urdu Sciipt. 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread of llie 
boy scout raov ement which lias had an exi’cllciit 
effect in all pi o\ luces in creating amongst bojs 
an aeiivc sense of good discipline. 

It is gratifying that intimate contact is being 
established between tlie Boy Scout Mo\e- 
inrait and the Junior Bed Cross and St. John’s 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village conditions. 


Girl Guide Movement* — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and tho continued indifference of 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools arc 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department. In Madras, tho scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has liecn 
made a condition of recognition that all secon- 
dary schools should introdMce the scheme In 
Bihar tfe Orissa, certain posts of school medical 
officers were abolished in 1932, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them. There is, 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases. 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangements exist not only for medical inspei,- 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation. 

The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial in improving tho health of 
school children and in interesting them iii 
the health of others. 

Professional and Technical Education.— 

A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Piisa in Bihar, 
wtiich has done valuable work. Its buildings 
were seriously damaged by tho Bihar e irth- 
qiiake in 1934. Tho Institute has therefore 
been traiisfericd to New Delhi, where new build- 
ings iiavc been constructed for it. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture lias submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
estalilihhed bv the Goveniincnt of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most Important is tlie Syden- 
liam College ot Commerce m Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, soim* 
maintained by Government, otJiers by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bomliay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
tho product of generous donations by the 'rata 
family. 'Ilie tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee is affiliated 
to a university. The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There arc schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
andiron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining bchool at Dhanbad. Mining and 
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metallurRy are also taught by the Mining and 
Metallurgieal College at Benares which provides 
a 4-5var course leading to a B.Se. degree in 
each subject. Provision has been made by the 


Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
“ I.M.M.T.S. Dufforin ” has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bomba y waters. 


The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 
at 'ending them : — 


Type of Institution. 

193 

5. 

1936. 


Tustit iitions. | 

Students. 

Institutions, j 

St udents. 

Colleges — 





'J’raining 

23 

1,701 

24 

l,Hrt8 

haw 

13 

7,250 

14 

7,335 

Medical 

10 

5,028 

10 

5,138 

Kngin‘'cring 

7 

2,074 

7 

2,049 

Agiiculturnl 

6 

808 

0 

882 

(Umiiuercial 

C 

2,005 

0 

2,801 

Teehnologieal 



2 

09 

Forest 

1 

42 

<> 

04 

Veteiinary 

4 

379 

4 

tl9 

Total 

70 

19,893 

75 

20,045 

1 ype of Institution. j 

1 935. 

1910. 

Institutions 

SI udents. 

Institut ions. 

Students 

Schools — 





Xorinal and Tiaining 

578 

20,072 

571 

27,1 33 

Law 

2 

1 0() 

2 

202 

Medical 

30 

7,022 

31 

7,003 

EngineiTing 

10 

1,728 

10 

1 ,()87 

Technical and Indnstinl. . 

489 

27,705 

513 

28,809 

Commercial 

2:0 

8,092 

313 

11,781 

Agiicultiiral 

15 

000 

14 

531 

Forest 

1 

44 

1 

40 

Art 

15 

2,110 

15 

2,144 

Total 

1,300 

74,799 

1 ,470 

79,330 

Grand Total .. 

1,430 

94,092 

1 

1,545 

99,981 


iV B . — Figures against tiaming colleges include those of tin* training colleges atf ached to 
the UniversitK'S at Benares and Aligarh and of the teaching depaitrnent ot Rangoon 
Univeisity, 


13 
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Technical Education, 


Indian School of Mines. 


The Government of India maintains the Indian 
Sciiool of Mines at Uiianbad loi lii^li ^rade in- 
Htrucbion in (^inin(; lOn^fineei'iiiK and Geology 
A Diploma (A l.S M ) is gianU'd and certain 
statutory privileges arc enjoyed by Diploma- 
holders in respect of the examinations of the 
Department of Mines for the Coal Mine 
Managers’ Certificates of Competency. Theie 
are three-year Certificate Coiiises but the lull 
Diploma Coiiise oeciijiii's foiii veais The 
Hecretaiy foi Mines, Cieat Hiitain, has appioxed 
the school in lespeet ot its Diploma ol Associate- 
ship in Mining Kngineering iindm* Section U(/>) 


oftheTbitish Coal Mines Act, 1911. A holdei 
ot the Dijiloinaof the school is thereby entitled 
to chum exemption fiom two of the fl\e yeais’ 
mining cx]»eiience noimally leqiiiied fioin ap- 
jiiicaiits foi liist oi second class ceitificatcs of 
competency jn escribed by the Act. The 
Diploma has also been lecognised by the Uni- 
\crsity of JiOiidon foi tlie juiiposc of its D Sc. 
degiee iii Engineciing (Mining). Negotiations 
aiein piogii'Sh ioi bolding the cxuminations of 
liOndon Cnixcisitv, both Intel mediate and 
I'liial, loi that (h'giee at the Indian School ot 
Mines 


Universities. 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the aflillat- 
Ingtype. The Government of India had recog- 
nised in theii^ resolution of 1913 the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential 
universities in addition to the existing atliliating 
universities. The development of this policy 
was accelerated by the strength of communal 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial 
patriotisn. , leading to the establishment of a 
number of teaching universities. The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion which has offered constructive proposals as 
to the lines to be followed in university reform. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 
report of the Calcutta University Commission 


was published in August 1919. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal : but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities ol 
Madras, Bombav, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and Intermediate 
education. 
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Intermediate Colleges.— One Important i 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s! 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by « notifleation of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of tlie University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwaia, the Intermediate classes are 
under a sepaiatc Board which operates in 
Kajputana, Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they arc affiliated 
to the Punjab University. 

Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
All the Universities in India arc now members of 
the Board. Its functions are : — 

(а) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(б) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education, 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities; 

((?) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Intcr-UniMMsity B«)anl also functions as 
a National (Committee (»f JiiG’llcctual (’o-o)»cia- 
hf'n Hi India so tar as questions of high educa- 
tion are concerned . 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
University policy in India but it has done 


a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 

Education of Indian Women and Girls.— 

The female education continues to progiess. It 
has now been recognised that the education of 
gills is necessary for hapidness and progress in 
town and village with the result that the forces 
of conservatism have weakened. (Customs and 
piejiidices which were for long detrimental to 
the advancement ot female education are now 
disajqieaiing In some provinces, co-education 
IS legal ded as a solution of many dilficnlties in 
the way of giils’ education Foi examine, 
Madias and Assam have more girls under instiue- 
tion in boys’ institutions than m those foi girls. 
Tlieie IS, however, much leeway still to make 
up as only 17 iier cent girls of school-going age 
weie enrolled in the primary classes dining the 
yeai 1930. 

For the higher education of women, there aie 
colleges specially meant for them, eg , theie 
M'cie 2S aits colleges with 2,229 women students, 
8 training colleges with 297 women students, 
and one medical college with 134 women students 
during the >ear 193.5-30. In addition, women 
aie also admitted to certain arts and piolessionui 
colleges for men. In 1936, 2,971 women weic 
leading in aits colleges foi men, 147 in tiaining 
colleges for men, and 330 in other piofessional 
colleges for men. The Lady Haidinge Medical 
College loi Women at New Delhi is the onlv 
institute of its kind in the whole of India Jt 
in ovules a full medical course for women students 
and IS affiliated to the Punjab Thmeisity. 

The Shieemati Nathibai Damodhei Thackeisey 
Indian Women’s Univeisity, which was stniteil 
at Poona by Protessor Karve in 1910, was trans- 
feiieil to Bombay in 1930. It is a innate 
institution and is doing much useful win k. 

The All -India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional licform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences cstablislii'd 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
In connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college “ on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges by psychological research.” The pro- 
posal was adopted by the Association and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College, has since 
been esLablished In New Delhi. The college 
yuovides a thiec yeais’ Teacheis’ coiiise for those 
who wish to qualify as High School Teacheis i.f 
Home Seieii<*e. Others take the Home counc 
ot two yeais. 



The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1935-36 • 
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Unrecognized institutions ' 4,069 3,979 94,062 ' 98,818 , 133,014 | 140,252 
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(ii:) Distribution of Scko^nrs in Recognised InstUuiionSt 1936 . 

Number of Scholars in Institutions for Males. 
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• Incliifles flsnres for Minor Aclmmi'strations anfi Provinces (centrally aiinini«tered areas), 
(a) Includes l>oth District Boat'd and Municipal I'unds. 
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Education in the Army.— The Army in 
r ntlia undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of cerUiin sections of the community. Its 
activitu'sare directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows : — 

(t) Tlic education of the soldier, Jiritish and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(a) develop his training faculties ; 

(/v) improve iiiin ns a subj’ect for military 
training and as a citizen of thcEinpire ; 
(r) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 

\ii) The fulfilment of the obligations of tlie 
Slat(‘ to the children of soldiers, serving and ex^ 
service (ilritish and Indian). 

(ill) 'J’he provision, as far as possible, of 
l-raining for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of tlioir country. 

(ir) 'J’ho creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men cducat:-d accortling to English {mblic school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Iloyal Military 
College, Sundtiursi. 

The demand for odueationin tlic Indian Ainiy 
has eoiitinuod to giowand with it tlic nnmheis 
ol Jiidi.in lanks, who Iiave j)assed the Indian 
A liny I'lnglisli (lei 1ifi<‘ale, h<iv<^ inei eased jno- 
poi tionately. A leeent develojanent in the ease 
ol tlic Indian soldieis’ ediieation isilieintiodne- 
tu n ot Itiiial Jteeonsti uetioii and Citizensliip as 
subjects of study ioj Iheliighei ceitilleates 

Doon School. -I’Ik' olfoits of the Indian 
Public Schools Society, whicli owes its oiigin 
to the inifiatne and eiitliusiusni of the late 
Ml S, R Das, have culminated in tlie establish- 
ment. uJ a School at Dehia Dun TIic seliool 
IS attiunptiiig to develop, in an atniospheic of 
Indian culture and social environment, the 
best features of English Pnidic Seliools It 
W’as opeiided Ity llis Exeeileney the \jeerov 
(Lord NVillingdon) in October, 11)^5. Tlie 
S( liool IS located on tlie two estates known as 
Ohandbagh (on lent fium the Government of 
India) and the adjoining estate, known as 
Skiimei’s, which has been pin chased by the 


Society. Theic aie at present about 250 pup 
who are distiibuted in four houses. Mr, A. 
Koot continues to be the Headmaster. He 
assisted by eighteen masteis, of whom six ha 
been appointed from England. The Seh' 
pie.paros candidates for the Senior Canibru 
Examination and thereafter for the Unit 
Piovinces Intermediate Examination, a 
siibsoqiiciitly for entrance to the Indian Mil its 
Academy and Medical and Engineering Colleg 
<11 for Liiglisli Univcisities. The age of adn 
sion is between 1 1 and 13 years, and the age 
leaving will be about 18 years. The oldest ix 
at jnesent were born in 1021. The Board 
Managenioiit of the Society, which maintains t 
School, mcludes the Hon’blc Kunwar Sir Jagd 
l*rasad (Chan man), Sir B. L. Mitter (Vice-Cha 
man), Mr. J. (1. Laiihwaite, Mr. J. E. Parkim 
Ml. M. S. A. Hydari, Jlai Bahadur Amarm 
Atal, llai Bahadur Chiittan Lai, and Mr. B. 
Staig (Honorary Ticasurcr). 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 13,810,] 
scholars being educated in India 701,072 1 
classed as attending * private * or * unreci 
nised ' institutions. Some of these institutlc 
are of importance: The Gurukula near H 
dwar and Sir Babindra Nath Tagoi 
School at Bolpur have attained some fan 
Tliere is also an Indian Women’s U 
vcrsity at Bombay, to which reference I 
been made under the education of Indi 
women and giils. This University provii 
instruction thiough the medium of vernaoul 
English Ix'ing, howevr;r, a compulsory subje 
Four colleges arc affiliated to tlie Univers 
whicli aie situated at Bombay, Poona, Ahn 
dabad and Baroda. Connected with every 1 
mosque 111 nortliurn India there is some edui 
tipual organisation and the schools attacli 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Do 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noti 
These institutions generally have a religious 
‘ national * atmosphere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia Colie 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khi 
IS an important unrecognised institution, 
provides instruction in the indigenous sysb 
of medicine up to the highest standard and a 
gives some training in surgery. 
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Boy Scouts. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden-Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy i 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of! 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — ^training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance-inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

Indian IIeadquaiitiis. 

Chtpf Scout for India — His Exeelkncy The 
Most Honourable the Marquess of linhthgow, 
K.T., (J.M.S.I., G.M.I.E. 

Chief Commissioner . — Captain Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khun, K.o.s.l., K.c.l.E., 
M.B E., LL.D., of Chhatan. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner. — H. W. Bogg, 
Esq., O.I E., 0 B E., D.C c., Ak.Ii. 

General Secretary for India. — 0. T. J 
Thaddaeus, Esq., B.A., D.O.O., Ak.L. 

Headquarters Council for India . — 

President . — The Chief Scout for India. 

Chairman — The Chief Ooiumissioner (ex-olTieio ) 

Members . — The Treasurer (ex-offieio). 

The Deputy Cliief Commissioners 
(ex-oflicio). 

Sir Cliunilal V. Mehta, K c.s.i., M.4., 
LL.B., Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Chief Justice 8li 
Douglas Young, Kt , Pioviiicial 
Commissi oner. Boy Scouts Associa- 
ation, Punjab, High Couit, Lahoie. 


'IhcHorrble Mr .liisliee Vivian 
Bai-at-Liiw, rioMiicial 
Commbsioiicr, l’*oy Scouts Associa- 
luui, C ]* High Coint, Kagpur. 

Ct. A Siuall, I'iSq , 1 E s Pio\iu{*ial 
Oomuiissionci , iJov Scouts Associa- 
tion, Assaiiij Shillong. 

Tv C I)e, Es|. f T 1 ' I.CS, (Tttd ) 
Asst Provincial t'oniinissioiK'i , 
Boy Scouts Associiitani, Jtcngal, 2, 
Gokbali' Itoad, Calcutta. 

S F Ciant, Esq . M H e , Covt. 
i’lintnigand Stationciy, IV'shwin 

Sir B. K SluniniiKhnn Clietty, 
KOIE, State Scout Coniinis- 
sioner, Hov Scouts A''SOci,ition, 
Cochin Stall' JOinaKul iin 

F S Young, l'%q , District Scout 
Coniini'-hionci , Hoy Scouts Associa- 
tion, .la ii)in St.ite, .laijnir. 

Prof \’ S (ihui ye, M A., State Si'olil 
Coiiiniissioiiei, hoy Scouts AsKui- 
atiou, .1 iin.igadl) 

Dr Sbii Bam, Scout Olga nisor, Bov 
Scouts Asso( lalaoii, .laiumii ai»d 
Kasliniii Stall', .laniinii 

K. P. Kaiilii, Esij , State Scout 
ConnnissioiH i , Jiov Scouts Associ- 
alioTi, Devvas Si’iiioi ((’ I ). 

Ilija Sankar Praia]* Siiigli Deo 
Maliindiu Baliadui, Chiei Scout, 
DlieiiUaiiul State, DlieiiKaiiul. 

SerretUH/ — Tlu* ttencial Secretary (ex-ofiicio) 
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The Boy Scouts Association in Ind 

GRAl 







S(‘ctiori8 of 

Offieers Warrante 



JNO. oi nroiips. 

(ironps. 

on Probation 


NAME 

a 

K 

O 

“ Cont- 
rolled.” 

Total. 

Troop. 

Pack. 

t 

0 

>5 

CO 

6 

Troop. 

Pack. 

1 

Assam 

u 

416 

422 

2«19 

310 

13 

” 49 

258 

29 7 

‘2 

Baluchistan ■ 

3 

10 

13 

14 

12 

4 


10 

13 

3 

Bangalore 

3 

24 

27 

17 

19 

1 

3 

28 

24 

4 

Bengal 

101 

5(;9 

070 

445 

272 

35 

08 

549 

297 

r 

Bihar 

5 

257 

202 

235 

145 

17 

130 

252 

129 

d 

Bombay 

34 

1818 

18.52 

1408 

721 

79 




7 

(Jentral India 

4 

19 

23 

14 

18 

5 

13 

10 

20 

8 

tVntral 1*1 ovinces 

08 

1100 

11 (>8 

572 

071 

58 

40 

985 

903 

» 

Delhi 

3 

70 

73 

40 

43 

0 

7 

63 

49 

]() 

East(‘rn State Agonev 

4 

141 

145 

10] 

251 

3 

27 

90 

286 

11 

H yde ra ba (1 B i i t i h h 











Administt^red Ahms 

6 

40 

51 

20 

31 


5 

29 

40 

12 

Madias 

38 

007 

700 

4J8 

412 

94 

53 

095 

527 

13 

N. W. Eiontier Piovincc 

11 

132 

143 

99 

100 

10 

06 

124 

113 

14 

Orissa 


51 

51 

64 

15 

9 

8 

82 

17 

15 

Punjab 

18 

1834 

18.52 

1439 

830 

51 

314 

1021 

801 

1« 

llujpiitana 


33 

33 

29 

10 

0 


47 

10 

17 

Sind 


. , 



Not 

roee 

ivcii. 

• * 

, • 

18 

United 1*1 ovinees 

71 

2344 

2415 

1239 

1535 

88 

353 

1400 

1708 

19 

Western India States Agency 


42 

42 

55 

11 

.5 


46 


20 

Alwai Stat(‘ . . 


30 

30 

22 

7 

1 

3 

22 

7 

21 

Baghat State 


3 

3 

3 

3 


2 

3 

3 

22 

Baiwani State 


4 

4 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

23 

Benares State 


1 

1 

3 






24 

Bhaiatpui State 


10 

10 

16 

ir> 

7 

8 

20 

15 

25 

Blio pul State . . 


49 

49 

49 




91 


20 

Bijawar State 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 



27 

Bikaner State 









Not 

28 

(liar khan State 

5 

0 

11 

r, 

7 


3 

2 

3 

29 

(3hhatar])ur State 


3 

3 

5 

9 


2 

5 

9 

30 

(^-oclilii State 

11 

00 

77 

07 

35 

15 

73 

40 

22 

3 1 

Datia State . . 


17 

17 

11 

0 


1 

14 

7 

32 

Dewas (Senior ) State 

8 


H 

4 

4 

2 

1 

8 

8 

33 

Dhai State 

3 

28 

3! 

30 

10 

5 


30 

8 

34 

Dhi'iikanal State 

52 

78 

1,30 

70 

71 

4 




35 

.laipni State . . 


98 

98 

95 

60 

10 

30 

135 

87 

30 

.fammii iV Kushmii State . 


44 

44 

75 

03 

4 

17 

89 

08 

37 

Jath State 


16 

10 

14 

1 

1 


17 

J 

38 

.Thabiia State 


1 

1 

1 



1 



39 

.lunagadh State 


24 

21 

30 

5 

0 

1 

20 

4 

40 

Ivaranli Stat.e 


2 

0 

0 

1 



2 

1 

41 

Khilehipur State 


1 

1 

J 




2 

2 

42 

Kolhapur Static 

5 

65 

70 

67 

’28 

9 

29 

80 

20 

43 

Kill wai State 


ll 

1 

1 

1 



2 


44 

Kntch State 


111 

11 

7 

5 


1 

7 


45 

Ma 1 MM r State 


174 

174 

81 

89 

4 

20 

121 

122 

40 

Mysore State . . 

25 

399 

424 

273 

228 

46 

110 

295 

218 

47 

Nagod State . 


3 

3 

3 




3 


48 

Narsingaih State 


1 

1 

1 


1 


2 


49 

Nawanagar State 

5 

28 

33 

29 

4 


3 

20 

4 

50 

Oichha State 

1 

20 

21 

10 

15 

1 

1 

18 

17 

51 

Patiala State . . 


31 

31 

35 

13 



31 

18 

52 

Pudiikkottal State 

’ 1 

19 

20 

17 

9 

Q 


20 

10 

53 

llnjgaih State 


3 

3 

3 

2 


1 

*> 

1 

54 

llampui State 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 


2 

3 

1 

55 

liatlam State 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

56 

S ilia na State 

’] 

1 

2 


2 

1 
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General Headquarters — Census 1937. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty. — The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, ollicial and non-official, tliat have 
been made of the income per head of population 
In India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Hanking 
JCnquiry Committee estimates that the average 
ineoinc of an agiiculurist in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than lls. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
iMJtb^r realised when we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural iiopulation in 
India, in 1891, 01 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture ; this 
jiorcentage rose to 00 in 1901 and to 73 per cent. 
In 1921 ; in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
a little to 07. The poverty of the agriculturist 
may he due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large mcasuie ceased to be an 
Industry worked for profit ; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an average holding 
which woiks out at about 0 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too Inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivation is in a large mcasuie 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 5 yeais 
there is but one good > ear, one bad year and 
three inditferent years. These unfavouiable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 10 jicr cent, only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. 'Jhus the frequency of faihiic of 
crops, owing to drought and floods, frost and 
jMjsts, cou])led with the low vitality «nd high 
mortality of the live-stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still, ’J'he 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupations to 
supplement the slender income from agricul- 
tuie conributes further to his extieme 
economic weakness. He has sufilcient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
subsidiary occupations but he has been 
exposed to the full blast of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or lM*on wijied 
t> mt by the competition of maeliine-made articles 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countiles 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 


he is largely illiterate. The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any jirogress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background oi general 
education. All these factois lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian riiial economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtednoM of 
the cultivator. 3'lie Central Hanking linquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total lural 
iiidebb^diiess in India is about Ks. 900 crores. 
'JTuiugh indebtedness of the agricultural iiopula- 
tion has liccn there fioin old times, It is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 50 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
[ which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of tlie masses. 

I Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A jieculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt whic.h remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agrieiilturlsts start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
increase to their successors. Ignorance and 
imjirovidencc, extiavagance and conservatism 
have further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this licavy load. A 
marriage fi'stival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All thi'sc factors — 
the uneconomic natuie of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illitera<*.y foini a thorouglily depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement. — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
tcni])late but for his current agricnltiiral needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and iiinerul feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
conntry-sidc has driven him into the arms of 
the Bowcar or the inahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
lioping for a release from Ins clutches, getting 
bare snbsistenee as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive. 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
pass’ ed and this was followed in the next year 
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by the AgricultiiribtB Loan Act enabling number of societieg from 1910 to 1915 was about 
flovernment to advance loans repayable by 1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
easy iustalments and at low rates ot interest and now there are 94,433 agricultural 
for improvements and also for current agricul- societies and about 12,167 nou-agricultural ones, 
tiiral needs. In J802 Sir I’rederick Nicholson Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
submitted a report to the Madras Govcrnnicnt by provinces. It will appear from the table 
on the possibility of introduinng land and agri- that progress in different parts of India has not 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated been uniform. Bengal, tiie Punjab and Madras 
by him was continued by Mr. Dupernex of the have the largest number of Societies — while 
U. P., in his “Peoples Banks for Northern the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
India”. The caste system of the 11 Indus and and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples* natural smaller figures. The Punjab with about 22,500 
aptitude for co-operation and the mdhis of societies stands first in the number of societies 
Southern India furnished a jiractical proof of (89) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
this aptitude. The Government of India in winch has a larger number of societies than the 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the Punjab stands second in that respect with 45. 
question of the establishment of agricultural The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
banks in India and the report of tins committee Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit satisfactory in view of their small population. 
Societies* Act of 1904. Tlie co-operative move- since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
nient was thus launcJied in India on the 2.5th tants woiks out in their case at 141 and 125 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
thrift, self-help and co-ojicration amongst the co-operative movement has spread not only 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
means and the societies that were to be started Indian States and compared to the total popuia- 
were intended to be small simple credit societies tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter 
for small and simide folks with simple needs though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
of and confidence in their fellow members which derable iirogress. Even more instructive are 
arc the keynote of success were ensured by the figures in Table 2. The total number of 
providingthatasocicty should consist ot persons members of primary societies stands on the 
residing in the same town or village or group 30th of Juno 1936 at 45 lakhs. Taking the 
of villages and should be members of the same tiOrmal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facih- therefore, that more than two crores of the 
tics in urban areas for the small man, urban people of India are being served by this move- 
societies were also permitted. The Act intro- ment. There is no single movement in the 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
rural societies following the Tlaitfciscn system billtie.s for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
iii Germany, though it permitted urban bive movement and there is no single movement 
societies to choose the Schulzc-Delitzch model, with such a large percentage of the population 
The local Governments were empowered to affected by it. Tnough the Punjab leads in 
appoint special officers called Bcgistrara of the number of members of societies 30*8 per 
Co-operative Societic.s, whose duty it would be one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
to register societies formed under the Act, to with 28.1, while Madras and Bengal rank 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a thcicaftcr. This shows that the size of societies 
member of their staff and In general to see that vanes in different provinces and tliat Bombay, 
the societies woiked well. The seed thus sown while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
has grown to-day in the course of 30 years into larger average of membcrsliip per society as 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out compared with the other provinces of British 
in many directioms. In spite of several weak- India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
nesses in the co-operative movement in India leading place with 87 9 members per one thou- 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
has been a powerful instrument towards the average of 38.2. Membership is a much better 
awakening of the country-side and has led to a test in many respects of progress than the 
steady improvement in various directions of the number of societies and from this point of view, 
life of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use the progress m Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
of tlie vote, the elective system, self-help, seif- Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities third aspect also of the growth of the movement, 
arc great items in the training up of a citizen Merely the number ot societies, or the member- 
and the co-operative societies have been great ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
schools for political and civic education. Since that is being done and of the benefits which are 
the launching of the movement m 1904, being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
there iiavc been amendments of the co- tion affected. The societies are predominantly 
operative law and committees and commissions credit organisations or rather small banking 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest institutions and the part that they play can be 
further lines of action. These wo shall note better appreciated from their working capital 
later on. than from merely the number of members. In 

this direction also we must note the marvellous 
Growth of Co-operation. — In the first few progress so far achieved by the movement, 
years of the movement the number ot societies From about Its. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average very rapidly and stands to-day at more than 100 
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crores. It is i)leaslng to note from Table 3 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
Irom noii-Governmeiit sources. The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Us. 40 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members* 
own money. Tlie provincial or central banks 
and other societit s contribute a little less- — 29 
crores wliile tiie non-members or the outside 
public contribute ai)out 30 crores. This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public conlldence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks weil in general of the management 
ot the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. Tlio distribution ot the working 
capitai by pioviiices and States gives us a 
further insight into the progress made in 
this direction by the co-operative movement 
ill different parts of Irnlia i>ombay and Sind 
lead in this respect witli 125 annas per hea<i ot 
population. The Puiijal) is a cioso second with 
117 Madras and llcngal lali behind with 55 and 
5S respectively. Among the smaller areas, Ajiner- 
Merwara comes out first with 11(1 annas per 
head of population wliile Coorg follows with 
135. Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
(he first place with 104, while Mysoie, ilaroda 
and lUiopal follow witli 55, 50, 51 res- 

pectively. Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over ttiree crores out of a total 
working capital of about 15 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures in the tables that there 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, in tlieir membership and in the 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay coming close behind. The 
smaller areas and tlie Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress tliough the 
inovt,;nent tliero started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States wliile non-agricultural, 
tliat is, urban societies show a much slower 
dcvelojmient. While tliere is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely tlie figures 
ot the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the cliief coinponeiit parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in ttio country. 


Financial Structure of the Movement.— 

Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial acxjommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 

I iroportion is rural. The rural credit society 
las, for its main purpose, the financing of tiic 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. Tlie 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do biethren through the medium of the society 
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but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and th 
needy rather form distinct groups, the forme 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thu 
instead of comprising more or less all section 
of the population of the village, the societ, 
is rather made up of the needy section only, a 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, th 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not b 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and eacl 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self 
sufficient, making available the deposits of it 
well-to-do members as loans for the need: 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive deb 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit o 
investing his sav mgs, if any, in lands and orna 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lad 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparen 
that the rural credit societies could not b( 
expected to raise the required funds in deposit! 
either from members or locally. Tlie questioi 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operativi 
Society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought int( 
existence at the district headquarters in ordei 
to raise money from towns and make their 
available to the primary rural societies. Follow 
mg up the idea further, it has been found neces 
sary to have a provincial bank at tlie provincial 
headquarters to serve as a balancing centre foi 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed ol three parts — (t) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the central financing 
agencies, and (iti) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative liank. So far, however, 
such an All- India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks' 
Association. 

Agricultural Credit Societies — The suc- 
cess of tlicso societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is tlierefore limited ; but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, that is to say, members arc 30 intly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless ho was imbued with the 
brtiader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
tlior.lore, the pro.’cr selection of members is 
ot the utmost iini'ortance ; and it has been 
unfortunate tliat in India this has not been in 
practice as well kept in view as it should have 
been, in the eager desire to promote the forma- 
tion of nijre and yet more societies. 
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Grodii is a blessing only if turned to productive 
account ; it used up f(jr unprofhictive purposes, 
It is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it M'ould only impoverish the consumer 
It is capable of fiuitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towaids perdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for j)roductive purposes, 
such as his curient agricultuial needs, land 
iraprovi;mcni, purc.hase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment ol old debts, 
weddings and funerals. Ho thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a iiroducei who hardly makes prollts 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a poipetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and ictting the to-moriow 
take care of itscli. He is besides ignoiaiit and 
illiterate and though sufliciently conveisant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scoijo tor impiovements in his 
methods. Under such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the inial 
co-opeiative society very carefully to seiutinise 
the loan applications and examine the puiiioH* 
for which loans ha\e beeji asked and to see 
<‘aretully that tin* loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specihe. purpose. And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is eonsideiable scope for 
improvement. 

Ihe funds of an agricultuial ciedit society 
arc raised from entrance fees, shaie capital 
deposits or loans from non-memliers, loans 
from the central or provimual banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The imumic 
liom entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with tlie tinaricial requirements of 
tile members. The large sources from whii.h 
funds are derived aie deposits and loans. Tin* 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
si’curc on terms oifered by it is an index of the 
mc.isure of the public conlideneo it has inspiied 
and the soundness and the stalnlity oi its llnaiicia) 
IMwition. 'I’lie ideal jdaced before these soe.ieties 
is the development ol meinbers’ deijosits to the 
extent of making the society hiianclally self- 
sufficient. 'J’hese deposits by memlicrs fuithcr 
serve the purpose ot stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and arc, therefore, 
eminently dcsiralile. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, imt the resjionso 
has been small, except iii the province of Bombay, 
where it forms aliout S ot tlie total working 
capital. Loans from central banks thendore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural cicdit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary sei vices result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
jiossible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of th<!se societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation. 
The general practice in regard to the use of 
the reserve fund in the business of the 
societies is that it is used as ordinary working 
capital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India '’t present are by no means 
negligible. They agurregite to over JJ-l ciorcs 


of rupees. Their financial position as on the 
30th of June 1930 stood thus : — 

In thouisands 
of rupees 


Sliarc eapifcl .. .. 4,31,80 

Beserve and other Funds . . 9,64,28 

Deposits . . . . . . 2,92,8r> 

Loans .. .. .. 17,70,43 

Total Working Capital .. 34,r>9,36 


'I’he ligmes show that these tiny agricultural 
societies in India woik with aimiit Rs. 17 crores 
ot theii own capital (including members’ deposits 
ill tins bead) as against tlieii outside borrowed 
capital ot aliout Its. 18 croies. The owned 
capital was thus aliout 49 ])er cimt. of their 
total working capital, and this propoition is 
rising steadily as >eaia pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies. -The forma- 
tion ot banks in uiban aieas on co-operative 
piineipies, witli the sole object ot laismg tunds 
tor advances to societies having been toiind 
neeossaiy to place the linaiicial structuie of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-o]»eiative 
Act of 1001 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-op( 5 rative SoeietU's Act 11 of that yiMir 
provided for the legistiation ot central banks 
with the sole object of tinaiunng societies. 80011 
theieafb'r the mimlx'r ot central financing 
agencK's grew lafudly all over the country, 
es|Hu*iallv in the United rrovinces. The fuue- 
tiop of these cmitral soeu'ties was not only to 
supply the required capital to tlu^ primary 
societies but also to make the surjiliis lesouices 
of some soe.ieties available lor other societies 
sullenng from a deficiency ot lunds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspeid-ioii over 
them. On the 301 h June 1031) the number ot 
eential banks was 615. 

There are four main sources from which a 
;catial bank doiives its working capital which 
stood in 1915-36 at 29* 4 crores* (a) Share 
capital, (^) lleservc, (' ) Deposits, (</) Loans. 

The paid up share cajiital and reserves oi 
eential banks constitute the owned resources ot 
these hunks as distinguished from horiowed 
resources and jirovide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by tliem in 
tlie Bliai)e of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and hoirowcd resources of central hanks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources iu all parts of the country is 
1 to 8 . Deposits from mcmlicrs and non- 
members constitute the bulk of tlie burrowed 
capital of contra! banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1935-36 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Ks. 17*0 crores, and from primary 
societies to Its. 2*9 crores. Deposits in central 
hanks are mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal hut 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, 
centra] banks raise loans either from outside 
banks, from other central banks, from the local 
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provincial bank or from (lovcriimont. The total 
amount of loans hold by the central banks in 
193'>*3(i from outside bunks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial l>anks 
was Its. 2 9 crorcs and from (Government 
Jls. 38 lakhs. Excepting in JUirma, central 
banks in other provinces of Ilritish India 
do not directly borrow loans from 
(Jovernment ; the central banks of Indian 
States, excepting Mysore and 'I'lavancoie do 
to a greater 01 less extent hold loans fiom 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
(iovernment <!onstitiitc the most important 
item of the total working capital. liorrowings 
fioin outside hanks are generally confined to 
aecorninodation obtained from the Imperial 
iJank of India against Government Securities 
or rromissoiy ^Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the ceiitial bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favoiii ot the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is, howcvci, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks arc also now 
rare. The main souice of loans is, thcrefoic, the 
provincial bank, and where a piovincial bank 
exists, the ceiitial hanks are generally proliibitcd 
from liaving any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. Tills rule is however not 
rigidly obseivcd in the Bunjab and Madias. 
Heveial central bunks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
lesources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue creillt 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, sevisral central banks 
dcvclojK'd from oidiiiary urban societies which 
granted advance's to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks liavc continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual mcmbeis duiing the year 
1035-3fi was Its. 1 ,03 lakhs chiefly in the Punjab. 
Bo’n hay and Madras. This practice, howevei , is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
ot a central bank is to finance societies and to 
smve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1935-30 amounted to over 
Its. 8.8 crores. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distiibuted as allo(;a- 
tions to leserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits ot the 61.^> central 
banks of the country duiing the year 1935-3(5 
amounted to Its. 40 lakhs on the total working 
cajiital ot Its. 29 crores ; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 4 to 9 per cent, in different 
paits of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 0 per cent, per annum. 

Provincial Co-operative Banks.~ln India, 
at present, all the major provinces excejit the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
OH such. The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there are 11 such institutions in all out of 
which, 9 are in British India and two in the 
Indian States. The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 


central banks and provincialization of finance 
in them. It is found that in a largo majoritj 
of the ajKJX banks, the constitution is a mixcc 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representative! 
of co-operative societies and central banks 

All apex banks both in British India and ir 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliatec 
co-operative societies as also from the public 
It is, tlierefore, thought necessary to insisi 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on t 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern 
inent of the province has prescribed definit( 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluic 
resources. 'J'he period for which deposits ar( 
accepted determine tbe maximum period fo 
wliich they can lend out these borrowed fundi 
to their clients, and in every province the ape] 
bank has fixed fur itself a maximum term 
beyond which no loans are, in general 
sanctioned to the borrowing client. TIk 
following figures will clearly show thepositioi 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1935-36.— 

Provincml Jianks, 1935-36. 


In thousand 


Working Capital — 


of rupees. 

Share (.capital 


76,50 

Ileserve and other funds . . 
Depositi» and loans — 

1,04,45 

from individuals 


6,96,40 

fiom Provincial 

and Central 

banks 

. . 

8,67,47 

fiom societies 

. . 

98,51 

from Government 

.. 

19,62 


Total . . 

12,62,95 

made during the 

year to — 


Individuals 

. . 

3,. 57,7 5 

Banks and societies 

.. 

3,08,19 

Loantt due by — 

Total 

6,65,94 

Individuals . . 


25,95 

Banks and societies 

.. 

5,19,06 


Total . . 

5,45,01 


While accepting deposits from co-operati\ 
banks and the general public, most of the ape 
bankn have also dealings in current accour 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does nc 
encourage sucli accounts with individual noi 
members, as it does not wish to enter int 
competition with central banks. Apex banl 
also geneially carry on ordinary banking bus 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividcnc 
from companies and collecting the pay an 
pensions of public servants The provinci, 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab ha'i 
floated long-term debentures. The Bomba 
bank has so far issued debentures of the vidi 
of Rs. 9-8 lakhs and these debentures are tecoi 
nised as a trustee security. The bank at Madri 
has floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakl 
on the security of a floating charge of the gener 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank hi 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. J 
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in every banking institution, these })anks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is theiefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Hanks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borrowings. 

Overdues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly the promiitness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
Overdue Loans in Agriciilli 


India, the soisietics have not attained anv very 
great measure of success. On the 30th June 
10.36, the overdue loans in .agricultural societies 
I amounted to lls. as compared 

with lls. 11,01,21.04.3 the year bcfoie;the 
working capital of the agricultural societies 
was lis. 34, .^>9, 35,602 ; the loans due by 
individuals were Ils. 20,25,78,074. The 
ovcidue loans were therefore 3t per cent, 
of the working capital and 44 per cent, of the 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
ishowcvei rendered more seiious when one le- 
alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
rep.ayincnt and in some cases, by the farm ci s' 
borrowing from the sowcai to jiay the society’s 
dues and that the percentages lepiesent meicly 
an average for all-lndia 'J’he following table 
shows the position by different luoviiiccs on the 
30th June 19.10. 

ral Sitcieties, 193r)-30. 


(in lakhs of rupees. ) 






Percentage of ovoid uc 



liOans due 

Overdue 

loans to 

Province. 

Capital. 

by indivi- 

loans by 

— - 




du.als. 

individuals 

Working 

capital. 

Loans due. 

Madras 

5,8.5 

4,47 

2,10 

30 

47 

Bombay 

3,25 

2,(11 

1,42 

44 

54 

Sind 

89 

72 

36 

18 

00 

Bengal 

(5,15 

4,06 

3,28 

53 

HI 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2,04 

1,52 

1,32 

().> 

87 

Uniterl l^roviuces . . 

1 ,0(5 

78 

38 

35 

49 

Punjab 

8,(57 

6,70 

31 

4 

r, 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

1,15 

73 

50 

43 

69 

Berar 

1,30 

1,04 

85 

65 

82 

Assam 

33 

21 

20 

(51 

95 

Mysore 

5 4 

48 

28 

52 

58 

Baroda 

1 35 

29 

13 

37 

45 

Hyderabad 

82 

.58 


Gwalior 

31 

47 

’ ’35 

1,13 

74 

Kashmir 

54 

41 

(5 

11 

3 5 

'rravaiicore 

3(5 

29 

20 

56 

(59 

Others 

97 

82 

1 2 

12 

15 

Total .. 

34,(50 

25 52 

11,66 

34 

44 


The position has since .1 line 193 { grown more repaying capacity of the bonowing member, 
serious, since the fall of pi ices of agricultural in sanctioning loans for unpiodnctnc tdioiigb 
produce and the world ciisis ami trade depres- perhaps necessary social or domestic puiiioscs 
Sion have reduced the repaying capacity of or for the reilemption of old debts and generally 
the agricultural borrower consideralily and in the uneconomic natuie of the agiicultuial 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in industry. The loose scrutiny ot I lie ]mi jwi^es 
rural credit societies. This continued growth stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and of a c^arcfiil watcli on the way the lo.in is spent 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- by the members, which must be the ciS(', whcie 
operative structuie. The loans having been almost every member is a borrowei 01 a surety 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the to other borrowers and where the societies me 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond composed almost wholly of the needv section 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies remissness in exerting luessure and in taking 
would react very seriously both politically and action against the defaulter, even when he is 
economically. The causes that have led to this wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire exist cnee growth of this menace of excessive overdues. 
of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be The central financing agemics aie more con- 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the corned with the assets that in the last resort 
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are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar liimself for organising 
new credit societies. 

Land Mortdadn Banks. — The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terras only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or tlie lightening of the heavy 
loud of indebtedness does not depend so mucli 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the so wear, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to tlie sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agricultuic 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to tlie liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded ns a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsiide 
for increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
eni])loyed, prevent any further increase in the 
buri’en, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving wiiich could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. 'J’lie aowrar^ it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
c;annot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of tlie principal 
of the loans, he can more tlian make good on the 
threshing floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the mercliant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the howcar, 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those who have already given up all theiil 


assets, from the incubus of ancestral and ole 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs coulc 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the neec 
for long term loans to the agriculturists fo 
land improvement and for the redemption o 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now beei 
recognised that the time has come for the provi 
sion of tills facility by the starting of lane 
mortgage banks. 

There are three main types of such banks 
The strictly co-operative type is an associatioi 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue o 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in tin 
German Land schaf ten. The commercial typ( 
IS represented by tlie Credit Fonder of France 
which works for profit and declares dividends 
The third type — the quasi co-operative has j 
mixed membership of borrowers and non 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas anc 
formed with share capital and on a limitec 
liability basis. The banks organised so far ii 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type 
though strictly speaking they belong to th 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as the; 
do to the membership a few 'non-borrowin' 
individuals for attracting Initial capital as wel 
as business talent, organising capacity am 
efficient management. 

At present there arc 12 co-operative Ian( 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. ’J’wo of thes 
operate over whole districts, the rest confin 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bomba, 
has l.'V land mortgage societies, which hav 
only recently started their operations. Bcnga 
has two, Assam has flvti, while Madras has 
primary land mortgage banks and a central Ian( 
mortgage bank has been startl'd reiiently. It i 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwis 
ot these few banks. Among the objects fo 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp 
tion of old debts, improvement of land an' 
method of cultivation and the ]>urchase of lani 
in 8j)ecial cases. 'I’hc Ocntral Banking Com 
mittee think howe\er that for a long time t' 
come the resources of these institutions will b 
mainly required lor enabling the cultivator ti 
redeem his land and his house from inortgag 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, howevei 
extremely doubtlul whether the emphasis shoul 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop 
raent of agriculture, since as pointed out above 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, th 
redemption is impracticable and illusory. Th 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to b 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, ther 
will have to be in the provinces central lam 
mortgage banks as in Madras and in Bombaj' 
Government will have also to render assistaiie 
to these institutions for the success of th 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing th 
interest as in the Punjab ought to mcc 
all reasonable needs, though in special case 
there would not be much harm in the Govern 
ment purchasing debentures of a certaii 
value. While mutual knowledge of am 
control over one another among members is th 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimitei 
liability credit society, the insistence in th 
case of a land mortgage bank with limitei 
liability is on the capacity and business habit 
of the directorate, in order to ensure soum 
valuation of security, oareful investigation o 
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titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the eflicient 
management of affairs. 

Propaganda, Education and Training.— 

In the initial stages of the movement, it fidl on 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co-operative societies. I’or this purj>ose 
the assistance of non-oflicial honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various j)rovinees 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- 
tence, wlio as honorary organisers ot the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the oilicials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result tliereof and looking alter 
the societies so started in some measure. With 
the rapid growth of co-op(‘rative societies, 
however, it was felt that for the further pTo]»a- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by the non-officials in a inoie 
organised maimer and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various ])io- 
vinces. In some provinces, like Jlombay, tliese 
institutions arc mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. J n 
others, like Madras and the United Urovinees, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions iKscame provincial unions ol 
co-operative societies. In some jiroviiiees, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations ol 
co-operative societies, while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they arc known as co-operalive 
organisation societies. Wliatever th(‘ exact 
form assumed by these provinejal iiistil-utions, 
their functions were more or leas the same in 
all iiro Vinces, comprising jiropaganda and the 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to tunc. Tliey 
have come to bo regarded in an ever inci ea- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side i>crforming more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank wltli the cimtral 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concernod more with 
the financing oi the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societi<*s 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating ])0{)ular opinion 
and representing non-official views to the authori- 
ties. A few years back, the All-india Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association was establishiul, 
with a view to co-ordinate the activities 
of the ])rovincial institutes, to formulate 
non-official co-operative ojunion on important 
co-operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-oiierativc 
literature. 


It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co-opi'ra- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers 
of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
tempted only to spread knowledge of co-opcration 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the office-liearers in 
various ways. Education has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes. 


In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operativQ 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
societies. Ill the l*unjal), however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-oiM‘rativc 
Department, though the Punjab Co-operative 
Union renders active assistance therein. In llihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-operative Training 
Institute has lieen established at Sabour in the 
Bhagalpur Division which is controlled by a gov- 
erning body which includes the Registrar, and a 
lew representatives of the Co-o]>erativc Eedera- 
tion. Madras has organised (> tiaming institutes 
In the United Piovihces, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
and education Iiavo not yet been jirojx'rly made, 
though there also it is the Department assisted 
by the provimaal union wliiidi organises the 
training classes. The need for prop(*r co-opera- 
tive training and education has lieen felt in an 
increasing d(‘gree in recent years and the Central 
Jk'inking j!ln((iiiry Committi'o has rec;ominended 
very stiongly the establishment of provincial 
co-opmative college's and an All-India (^o-opera- 
tivo College lor the higlu'r training of more 
iinpoitant olhcials in the Deiiartim'iit, banks or 
socn'ties. No action ai>paicntly has been taken 
till now on these lecoininc'ndations, but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvemi'iit of the co-operative societies 
in the count ly must include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only lor t.he office- 
bearers of socictli's or the managers and inspec- 
tors of (‘('ntral and jirovincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- 
tiais of the co-operative departments, "i’lie. 
(ioveinment of India have for the last two 
years b«ive placcjl at the di‘.pos;il of each o| 
the Pn>vin<-ial Uovc'niiiK'iits about oru' l.iUh ol 
rupees winch were bi ing dc'voted to a better 
<»rg.HUsation ol co-o[)ei.iti\(* training and 
education foi the staff ol the co-opeiativo 
depart imuit s as also ol otln r inst itiitioiis. 

In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Oiissa, the jiroviin'inl union or tedeiation 
has b('<*n actively associated in discdinrging the 
Itegistrai’s statutory function ot the audit of 
societies and the St'cond All-India Co-oiierative 
institutes’ Conference hidd at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) inl'Kil also expressed an opinion that 
the Ilegistrar’s statutory obligation in this 
matter could be discharged bv a system of 
licensing and that audit should Ih> a function 
entrusted to t he provincial unions or federations. 
Jt this idi'a oi a umtorm systi'in of audit through 
the provincial unions be acci'pted, it will natu- 
rally follow that they will also have to assume 
the rcsjionsibility for siiiiervislon of the co- 
operative societies. 'I’ho deyiartraental audit 
or insi>cction by the central banks cannot 
disfiense with the need of careful supervision, 
which to bo effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union is obviously 
the best agency tor this tiiondly and efficient 
supervision. 'J'he combination of the functions 
of audit and of siijiervision as suggested by the 
All-India ConfoK*nce and endersed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- 
ment while dc-oflicialising it considerably and 
giving it the popular touch it lacks. 
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Non>Credit Agricultural Co-operation. — 

For some yoars past increasing attention has 
in^en directed on other forms of "co-opcration for 
the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- 
sation through co-operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem ; and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the aiijilication 
of co-oi)erative organisation to meet his different 
non-cr(!dit needs. 'J'he probkMiis of irrigation, 
consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
inark(‘ting of agricultural ]>rodue,e have been 
therefore engaging ihe attention of co-operators 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established heie and there and have lK*en working 
with varying suceess. In a land of Ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists, it would aiqiear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; ‘ 


but the eoniplcxitics of the non-credit forms of 
co-operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple -purpose or general society 
and to favour the single jiurpose society, and we 
have the curious sfiectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
separately. A single society trying to meet all 
tlic needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sowcar 011 all fronts and would become a live 
force in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the f.amous phrase: Better 
living, bettor fanning and better business. 
However, co-operative ojiinion In India has not 
yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
ments. 'J’he agneiiltural non-credit societies 
in India on the IJOth June 1936 were 5,150 distri- 
buted as under : — 
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Province. 

Purchase and 
Pill chase 
and sale 

Production. 

Production 
and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion 

Total. 

Madras 


91 


13 

339 

443 

Bombay 


56 

17 

77 

134 

284 

Siud 


3 


15 

13 

31 

Bengal 


73 

957 

240 

46 

1,322 

Bihar and Oilssa .. 


.3 

1 

i 

13 

24 

I'niteii Provinces .. 


1 


411 

503 

915 

Punjab 


18 

21*7 

1.398 

94 

1,727 

Bui Ilia 


1 

5 

10 


16 

Central Provinces 

and 






Bt’rar 


44 

14 

9 

• • • • 

67 

Mysoie 


23 


17 

41 

81 

Baioda 


10 

"27 

20 

97 

154 

()the» areas 


2.') 

3 

3.'} 

23 

86 

Total 


348 

1,241 

2,258 

1,303 

5,150 


Of these the iiuportuiit are the marketing 
societies, paitieiilarJy for the sale of cotton in 
Boinhay, and the eoiisolidation holdings and 
better living societies in tlic Punjab. 

Marketing Societies. — Marketing of Agricul- 
tural produce is the real eru\ of the whole 
question of rural jirosjK'rity ainl betterment and 
as gioup marketing is always morceflective than 
individual marketing especially in India where 
ail individual producer is illiteiate and consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-ojierative iiiaikcting has 
been accejited now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, 
the difficultv of providing for marketing finance, 
tlie lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative ollicials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their 
elUcient working. It is really in the develop- 
ment of tins form of co-operative eifort that 
ultimate success must be sought fur in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort. 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members. 
The tremendous lieadway made in European 
countries likcBenmark and in the United States 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the success! ul examples of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay sliuuld arrest attention 


and invite concentration on tiie co-operative 
organisation of agricultural inaikcting. The 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success, it is true ; but the cotton 
grower in Uiijarat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reajied considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in weighment, 
adequate and liigh prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 
produce is sold, information of daily price 
lluctuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of 
the adatya or worse still of his village sowcar. 
'J’he cotton sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined in a federation which 
has taken ov'cr the co-operative ginning factory 
already started by the members. A few societies 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, 
chillies, paddy, onions and arccanut. Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
lias several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
port. Madras has a number of sale societies, 
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but their transactions are small and tiiey have 
not yet made much progress. 

Consolidation of Holdings. — The law of 

primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
success to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some Euroi)ean countries 
does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate sliiire of each item of the iniientcd 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to nis portion. 'J’lie result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller siiares ot 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, whuih is accentuated by tlic 
expansion of cultivation, iiregulaily over tlie 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heiis and the 
division of their i)r{»pcrty amongst a large 
number of distant 1 datives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and tlic custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation arc 
obvious. A jiart of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so cxc-cssive as to prevent 
any agricultural oi)crations, and another part 
is lost in boundaries. Eragmentation involv(‘b 
endless waste of time, money and effort, it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment ; it prevents him trom adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation , it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation ; it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restrie.ih 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the* 
fields. The economic loss due to this system 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holdings. This most difhcult 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Punjab in the year 1920. 'I’lio procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to cull together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accejit the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a gcmiTal meeting mlglit 
approve a method of rejiarlitioii, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual miglit 
have any grievance. As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been acliievcd 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Puiijal) has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural icform. it is steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become better educated to the 
advantages of the system, tlie figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
This work began m 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1030, 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at an average cost of Its. 2-5 per 
acre. 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings arc 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 


permanent holders in a village lioldiug together 
not less than a certain niiiiimuiu prescribed area 
of land, may apply for tlie consolidation ot their 
holdings, l)ut tlic outstanding fcatuie of tlie Act 
is that it gives power to a projiortion, not less 
than one-half of tlie permanent riglit-hoiilers, 
holding not Jess tlian two-thirds of the occupied 
area in a \ illage, to agree to the jircparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, wlien 
confirmed, beeomes binding on all tlie iiermanent 
riglit-holders m tlic village and tlieir successors 
in interest. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Counc il m 1928 to dc'al with certain 
features of the jiroblem. When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to bo ultimately dropped. 

There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United l^rovmces, and 11 in the 
Baroda State basc'd on the Punjab model. 

Rurol Reconstruction — One of tlie main 
reasons why tlie achievements of the co-opcrativo 
movement fall so sliort of the expectations of tho 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of tlie rural jiopulation and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate succostc 
or otlicrwise of tlie co-operative movement ilea 
bound up with gcneial, rural development and 
progress. So long us agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are lieavily 
and almost hopelessly indelited, have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook 011 life and iiave an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agiiculturo 
with simple tools and implements in more 01 
less a primitive fashion, no great apjiroacjh to 
tlio ideals and tho goal of tlie co-operative and 
all other ruial ifiovements is possible. Tho 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect tlie agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
cliani ; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement witli i)Ut half-lieartcd attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of tlie movement, 
during the last 34 years have fallen far siiort 
of its objective. Ilural reconstruction has, 
iiowevei, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been 
done has been individual elfort— the cllorts of 
individuals lired by tlic imT)ul8c of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise tlicir oppor- 
tunities to tho best advantage I)y contributing 
to tlie welfare of tlic hiimi)le village folk. Tlie 
tiest known of sucli centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done tliere covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government earned on similar work from 
November 192t. The later part of 1933 saw a 
considerable in pet us imparted to the cause of 
ruial reconstruction in India. His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, concentrated on village uplift 
and carried on an intensive propa- 
ganda in that behalf which has led to 
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the formulation of a acheme whereby the 
work iB bein^ carried on earnestly by District 
Committoes under the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work being co-oniinated by Divi- 
sional oilioers. The Punjab has appointed Mr. 
Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
llural lleconstruction and Bengal has made a 
similar ax>pointinent, and it a])XU‘ars that all 
provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work. 

Better Living Societies — The Punjab has 
been responsible for introdm.ing this very desir- 
able type of co-operative society to jiromote 
better living among its members. 'J’here arc* 
about 300 such societies in that province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
their own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a jirogramnie of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year, violation of wliich Is puniuiiablc 
with fine under the by-laws. Tliough tliese 
societies in the first instance have tor their 
object the curtailment of ruinous experidituie 
on marriages and otlier social occa8ion«, tliey 
have also helped in various other matters , so 
that apart fiom saving to their memliers thou- 
sands of rupees ea(“h year, they are contributing 
to tlio general village uplift in some measure. 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some have induc.cd the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arrangi’d that all manure should l>c 
pitted, some have discouraged cx{)enditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions m the life of the village. Jt is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
will be started in largo numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit socKjties would take upon 
themselves tlie fiiiietion performed by Giesc 
societies and that the term Inittcr livin;, be 
given as wide a connotation as iiossiblc so tiiat 
the co-o|)crative movement would l>e doing 
good to itself and the nation by carivmg on the 
general work of village uplitt, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the iiositiou 
ot the agriculturist. 

Urban Credit Societies.— While the chief 
objective of the co-opeiative inovcincnt was 
from the first to do service to the ruiul iiojiulu- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1901 jicrmitted two classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus tlu' suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At presi’iit 
there are in all 12,ir))S iion-agncultural societies 
with a mcmbershi]) of 14,46,790. Of the.se, 
6,652 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

An important class ot the urban population 
is that ot the merchants and traders, and though 
the joiiit-stoek banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People’s 
Co-operative Bank piomutcd foi the benefit 


of urban jicople without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen foi 
tile stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of anj 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for th( 
peoples' bank to finance small industrialisti 
and help the development of cottage industries 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India. Another verj 
irnfjortant function which falls to peoples’ banki 
is the financing of the marketing of the produci 
of the land Irom the field to the port or to th< 
priniupal market centres and thus assist in thi 
dovelojunent of the internal trade of the country 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Benga 
l*resid<‘Ti(*i(‘s that we meet with some gooc 
institutions functioning as peoples' banks, li 
Madras there are 1,0.55 noii-agricultural credi 
socK'tics but most of these are not real peoples 
banka The Punjab has 1,030 unlimitei 
liability societies and only 162 with limitei 
liability. lOven licre wc hardly find any develop 
inent of real jMioplcs’ banks. In Bengal th( 
limited liability urban credit societies numbe 
527 and thougli these societies seem to have woi 
public confidence the more important of then 
aic salary earners’ credit societies. Some o 
the divisions csjiecially the Ciiittagong division 
have several big concernB, liowevcr, workmj 
on sound lines. The question of startinj 
l*eoi>lc8' Banks in Bihar and Orhsa has not ye 
been seriously taken in baud. In the Bombay 
Picsidciicy, iiidi^ rtions with a working capita 
of Its. . 50,000 and more arc classed as urbai 
baiikb. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi 
dcncy have been very keen on having a full 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka town 
for it bar been realised that with the prope 
dcvclu])mrnt of urban co-operative banking 
theic ih no doubt that the various units wil 
I come into touch with one another and tha 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinate« 
and harmonious work will greatly assist thi 
development of inland trading agencies 
Peojik's' banks are a repository of peoples 
saving**, a nucleus for co-opcrativo activity am 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit 
lance and it is quite necessary therefore tha 
their share capital must bo pretty large. Ii 
the Bombay Presidency on the 3()th June 1931 
there were 131 urban banks most of which an 
fairly successful. The total membership wa 
2,09,603, the working capital was Its. 4,83,53,37) 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs. 25,59,154 
It can be said without exaggeration that th 
development of urban banking has been i 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co 
ojwrative movement in India and other province 
might well follow Bombay’s example in thi 
direction. 

An important variant of the urban co-operativ 
society is the Thrift Society. The systen 
adopted is to collect regular sayings every montl 
for a continuous period of two to four yeora 
invest the collected amount to the best advantag 
and pay back to the subBciibei his amount at tb 
end of the term with interest. In many societief 
loans are advanced also but not exceeding j 
certain fixed proportion, usually | of the depositt 
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The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are scliool masters. 
There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen, liecently however. 
Life Intanmce Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Us. 150 to Its. 500 and tliat 
too without medical examination, the idea l)eing 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of tlic 
small man in the village as in the town. It ha<> 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, liowever, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the 1 uial 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and then 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 40 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insuiancc Society — 
has started vigorously as a full Hedged life 
Insurance society with share ca])ital and com- 
paratively low rates of iireinla, and has already 
written a large business of about Its 40 lacs. 

Review* — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authori74ed the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
lecommcnded a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the so wears. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminate ' 
From tills time onwards the share of non-ofiicia s 1 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success | 
of the movement, deofflcializing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 191 9 
made co-operation a provincial transferred sub- 
ject and the local Governments were left fn>e to 
adapt the 1912 Act to their own requirements. 

The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
gan da still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 


official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid -for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden oi the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confin(‘d itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Tunjab that 
the first Co-operatire Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in li)23. A tew years after 
the Oaliden Committ(‘e made similar inquiries 
tor the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee lor Burma. 
'I'hese Committees have (iarefully analysed the 
position in their resjieidive provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rcctifle.ation of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extiMision ol the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
(ionferred upon the Ijocal Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have lieen 
exercised so lar in but few provinces such as 
Boiuliay, Burma, Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies' 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
ol its predece.ssor and it.s jireambln refers to 
“ iMjtter living, better business and better 
methods of production’' as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
ol 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
ol classification of soci(‘ties, the improvement 
ol the jiroeedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary jiowers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of jienalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. Bihar and 
Orissa lias .mKo now juissed a similar Co-operative 
Act of its own leccTitly. The progress of the 
movement in forma other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance soch'ties in 
Burma and irrigation socn*tios in Bengal and the 
Southern Division ol the Bombay JVe.sideney. 
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PernapB the most romarkabh* instance of the 
non credit movement in India h to be found 
in the Tujab where consolidation of holdiiif^s 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
ofieration. In the non-agrieuliiiral non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies eajiecially 
in Horn bay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour soeiel.H'S iii Madras 
It may be noted that on the aguciiltuial side, 
co-operative farming has hardly Imen touched 
and on the non-ciedit aide the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre jirogresa. 

In 1920, the Jioyal Commission on Aqriniltvrc 
was aj)[)ointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — though an Important one— of its extensive 
enquiry. Itceently, in consequence of tlie 
appointment of tlie provincial committees under 
tile lodtun Ccutral Ilauhnq Jiuyitinf Committee 
tiio co-ojierativo movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed, lluttlie provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
Binall industries and trade. Thus only those 
aaiiects of tlie co-operative movement wliicli 
iiave an intimate bearing on the credit iii'eds of 
the population and the devidofiment of banking 
facilities have Iwen examined, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C. P., U. 1*. and Madras and 
emiihasised by the Iloyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is si ill to be iru't. JJihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee ; Travaneore followed suit and 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which 
has publislicd its report last year. 'I'lie 
Government of Horn bay convened in June 
19113 a Hound Table Conterence of official and 
non-ofhe.ial (b-oiierators to discuss the problems 
that contronted tlie Movement in JJomliav 
As a result ot this Oonference, throe Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
sufiervision over Co-operative societies by tlie 
Supervising Unions in the rresidency, another 
to report on the liest way toliclji the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and tlie third to examine the problem 
of extension ol land mortgage banking on a 
Co-ojierativc basis These Committees have 
submitted their rejiorts, their recommendations 
have led to a tightening up of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banking ami 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans. 

Recently till' Oovermeiit of Uombay appointed 
a small committee to inquiie into the co- 
opeiative movement and to suggest how effee- 
tive action could he taken toimprove, cxt<*nd and 
streiigtlien tlie movement. The report has been 
submitted and early Government action may 
be expected. Tiie one welcome feature of the sug- 
gestions is the adoption of the multiple society 
as till' primal y unit In villages suggested bv us 
for yeais and adyocated strongly by the Agii- 
cultnral Credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India. 'Phe reeoiistiuetion of tiie primary 
societies on tiiese lines will be a great step in the 
light direction, but cannot yield the fullest 
bciicHt, unless the curse of illiteiacy and 
ignoiiini’C is removed or mitigated by a strong 
drive foi adult education in rural areas. 

The growing dilfleulties of the Co-operative 
Movement tliroughout India in tliese times of 
un[irecedeuted depression led tlie Government 
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of India to hold an All-ludia Co-operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934. This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to tlie Registrars 
ol Co-0])erative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but it 
also iniduded some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two Ali-lndia 
(!o-operative organisations -the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion. This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operatiev Societies 
Act so as to ])crmittlic registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in tlic wliole ot India or 
111 more jirovinees than one. It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts lor the development of land 
mortgage banks by tlie Government guarantee- 
mg not only tlie interest on tlicir debentures 
but also the ca]iif,al and suggested tlie creation 
ot a Central Co-opera five Board under the 
Jm]»eria] Government witli a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between tlie different provinces and States of 
India. 'I'his last suggestion has met witli some 
opposition, since after tlie proviiicialisatlon of 
Co-opcratiori under tlie Montlord Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imiKisition of control from the centre. And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in the 
idea ot a centra] organisation, w'hic.h would be 
a clearing house for autlientie intorniation and 
sfiinulute progress throiigli a eareiul study of 
experiments and efforts iii particular areas and 
drawing attention of otlicr areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. In Decem- 
ber 1 936, aiiothci Coiiferi'iioe of llegistrars met 
at Delld and diseusscd the situation further. 

It may also lie mentioned that the Indian 
States were not. slow m uitroduiung the co-ofiera- 
tivc movement witlim their limits, and the 
movement in some ol the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore lias made consider- 
able progress, moie or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the nciglibouring British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are : the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Ae-t of 1904 ; tlie Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 , tlie Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 ; the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the establisliment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; tlie Report of tlie Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931 ; and marketing surveys, debt 
conciliation schemes and land niortgige banking 
The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and tiie stages of its evolution may be brieUy 
summarised as — agricultural credit; urban 
credit; central credit organisations; apex co- 
operative banks ; propaganda by non-officials ' 
non-credit agricultural co-operation ; urbac 
co-operative banking ; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes ; land mortgage banks 
co-operative education ; rectificatioii and consoli 
dation of the credit movement; organisation ol 
supervision over primary societies and rura, 
construction. 
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Statistics of Co-operation, 

TABLB No. 4. 

Operations of Co-operative Societies, 1935-36. 

(In Thousands of Uupees) 



rrf»vlncial 

Centra! 

Agricultural 

Societies. 

Non-Agri- 

cultural 

Societies. 


Bank«. 

Banks. 

Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Number 

11 

615 

79,847 

14,346 

5,652 

6,50( 

WorUtig Capital 







Share ('apital 

76,5(1 

2,78,17 

4,31,80 

.5,95,21 

Loans and deposits held fioiii — 







Members 

Non-Members 

j- .5,96,40 

16 95,04 

1,54,90 

1,37,94 

7,21,18 

5,44,89 

Societies 

08, ,5 1 

2,88,45 

20,92 

11,26 

I’roviiieial or Coiilial Banks 

3,()7,47 

2 92 37 

17,33,26 

1,21,45 

Cuvernment 

19,C‘.i 

37,76 

16,25 

56 31 

heserve and otlici h i nds. . 

1,04,4.5 

3,51,12 

9,04,28 

194,58 

Total 

i 

1J,62,95 1 

29,42,91 

34,59,35 

23,44,88 

Loans made duilng the year to — 







Individuals.. 

3,57,7.5 

1,02,98 

1 5,38,46 

13,96,13 

Banks and Societies 

.•{,08,19 

8,84,11 

6 

7,01 

1,37,58 

Loans due by — 







Individuals 

2.5,95 

74,60 

26,25,78 

16,91,02 

Of which overdue . . 



11, <3 

7,23 

2,57,43 

Banks and Societies 

5,19,06 

19,48,66 

93,43 

91,17 

Bruflts 

7,91 

39,54 

78,23 

72,83 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AORIOrLTUKAL AND HORTIOULTORAL BOGIKTY 
(THE Royal) of India (Calcutta). — Founded 
1820. A Class. Annual subscription Rs. 32. En- 
trance fee Rs. 8. B Class. Annual subscription 
Its. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.S , 

F. ii.u.s., M.R.A.s. 1, Alipore Road, Alipore. 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Burma.— 

Superintendent: E. 11. Diekiuann, h.d a., 
F Agri-Horticultural Gardens, Kandaw- 

glay, 1*. (). Rangoon, Burma. Set ref my — ■ 

G. V. Dumont, Agn-Hoiticultural Gaidens, 
Ivaiulawfflay, P O. Rangoon, Huriua. 

Agri-uortiodltural Society op Madras.— 
Established )835. (Quarterly subscription 
lor members in Class A Rs. 7, in (d.iss H Rs.3. 
Ptestideni: H. E. The Governor of Madras; 
Chairman: Mr. C. A. Henderson, 1 c.s 
Uon, Secretary : Mr. B. S. Nirody, M se 
Uon. Treasurer : Mr. H. A. Buller, Teynainpct, 
S. W, Madras. 

Anthropological Society of Boitbay- 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world : to hold monthly 
meetings fur reading and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
set iplion ]t‘'. 10. President. II. T. Soricy, 
I o.K ; lion Secretary : l)i . N. A. Thootbi, n a , 
]) Phil. (Oxon.). 0£icc Addreen C/o K It 
h'lma, Oiicntal Jnstitutc Bldg., J34-J.‘U), 
Ajiollo Stieet, Bombay. 

BENARES mathematical SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of resaarcli in the various brandies of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Procei‘dingB of the Jienaros Mathematical 
Society ” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 80 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs. 10. Annua] sub- 
scription Rs. 12 ( Resident members) and Ra, .'i 
(non-resident members). Premdeni: Dr. 
Goiakh Piasid, D.Sc ; Secretary . Prof. 
Chandi Prasad, M.A., B.sc. ; Editor : Dr. A, N 
Singh, D.s<*. ; Treasurer : Prof. Pasliupati 
Prasad, M.A., ii.Bc. 22, Senpura, Benares City. 

Bhandarrar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 8()th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental antiquities, to provide in up-to- 
date Oriental library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points nonnected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable lilnaryof 
the late Dr. Sir R O. Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and Is now lociited in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the Ist 
of April 1918 the Goverument of Bombay 


have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 mami- 
scripts formerly accnminodnted m the Dcccan 
College, together witli a maintenanc(> grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a giant of Pi^s. 10,000 
a year foi the i)ubIic‘ation of the B. S. S. and 
the Government Oriental Seiies. 'J’ho 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahahharaia 
vviUciiWy {tid'd or- in -CJnej : Dr. V. 8. Siikthan- 
kar), at the initiation ot the B, a ja ol Aundh 
wdio has jiroinised a total giant of Rs one 
lakh foi that ])iiipose. Giants aie 1>eing 
received fiom the Ooveinment ol India 
(Rs. 4,000 a yeai), the Univi-rsily ol Jiombay 
(Rs. 3,000 a yeai) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs. 6,000 a yeai), Burma, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), Baroda and Mysoieas W’cll as 
several Sontlicin Wabratta States. The 
Institute' issues a .lorn na 1 ea ll»’d Annals of the 
ttUandarlar Oriental lieseanh hist it ate 

published four times a year it also held 
under its auspiers the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, Gib and 7tb of ^iovember 
3919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the iiresideney of Sir B. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to lib(>ral donations fiom 
the Tatas and th(‘ .lain eommiinity, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the* (lo\ern* 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is lioused in a 
fine building near the bills b(>hind the Home of 
tlie Servants of India Society. Since August 
1027 the Institute lias been eondiieting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardliamag.ulbi 
and Ancient Indian Cultnie. Leetiitos by 
Eminent scholars .ire also delivered oeea- 
sion.ally. Memborsblp dues Rs Jo a yeai oi 
Rs 100 eom])oiinded for life. Meinbirs 
can, suitjeet to certain conditions, boiiow 
books Irom the library and get the 
“Annals” free and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent tree njain 
request) at eoneess'on rales. Seoetaiy. 
J)i. V S Siiklliankai , ma, Curator 

P K. Gode, M.A. 

THE P.IIARATA ITIHASA SANSHODHATvA MANDALA, 
Poona. — Founded in 3010 bv the late Mr. V. 
Tv. Rajwadc and Sanlai K C. Mebendalc and 
logisteied under Act XAI of 3 800 in 3 0J6 
with the object of eolloeling and conserving 
historie^il materials, erecting 'Uitaidc* buildings 
for prosei ving and exlilbiting them, publishing 
such materials and otiicr woiks of historical 
rc.search and generally to encourage and 
fo‘'tcr ciitieal study of and leseareh in Indian 
history. Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Peisian and Marathi 
historical papers ow'ned by any junate 
society. Has a rare eolleetioii of about a 
thousand Indian jiainting snow boused in a 
Sfiecial wing recently added, maintains a 
coin cabinet ami an armoury of old weapons 
Has a section for Copper plates, seulptuie 
and arehioology and has a lilir.aiy of rare b(»ok8. 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings wRere 
notes and papers based on original doeiinients 
are presented, discussed and afterwaids 
pubRslicd. Has published C volumes of 
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original historical letters, and other historical 
and liteiHiy books whos(‘ totiil miiubci 
oxc<'(‘dH 80. Hus received Its. r>,000 
for publishing Tnat(‘rials of the Shivaji jauiod 
from the lat(‘ Raja Sahib of Miidhol. Conducts 
a quarterly journal devoted toreseaich. 
Work done mostly in Marathi. Celebrated the 
Silver .lul>il(‘e by calling the first All-lndia 
Modern History Congress ill lOa.'i. Has planned 
Coiniuemoratioii volume in English giving an 
analytical aiicount of leseaiches in vaiious 
fields. Depends I'ntirely on luiblic siibsi'iip- 
tions. Is sui){iort(‘d by many Rajas, Jahagir' 
dais, Sardai sand the jiublic. The late Dr. J. 
K Abiiot oi J'Jew Jersey, U.S A., left by will 
a gift of 30,000 dollars to the Mandala foi 
buildings. Annual membership fees foi vai- 
ious classes are Rs. 3, 0, 12. 25, 125 and 300 
which cjin be compounded tor life by paying, 
ten times the annua Is ubscription of a paiticu- 
lar class in a single year. I^remlent : Mr. N. ('. 
Kelkar, li A., LL 11 .: Vice-Presidents : Shrimant 
Ikilasaheb Rant Pratinidhi, li.A., Raja ol 
Aiindh, Shrimsint liabasalieb Ohorjiade ol 
Ichalkaranji ; »Siccfcf ar iV#f * Prof. D.V. Potdai, 
li.A., corrcBiKinding member, Indian JHstoiical 
Re(‘ords Commission, and S.iidar C N 
Miijiimdar, (i.i k ; Treasurer'. Mi. A \ 
Patwaidban, n.A ; Headers S. Tf. Josln 
and Mr. fl. II Khare; Librarian' Mi V. M 
KolhatkiT. Address' 312-1 3, Sadashn Pelh, 
Poona Citv. 


Boubat Abt Society.— Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assi'^t 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and otluT 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rs. 10 ; Life member Rs. 100. President Sii 
Cowasji Jehangir, Hart , Hon. Treasur'’r Rao 
hah*-b N. (I Agoskar, Hon. Seeretary 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at- I.41W. Office: Secretariat, 

Ground Floor, Bombay. 

BOMBAY BRANCH OR THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
Society. — Founded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Science's and Lite- 1 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 00. Secretary 
3, S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Medic al Union.— Founded 1883 to 
pioinotc Irieudl* intercourse and exchange 
of vje’..’saiid experiences between its members 
an i to maintain the intcK'SL and siatus of the 
inedieul piole.-^sion in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. 'J'be Entrance Fee for Resident 
members Rs. 5, monthly subscription Rs. 2, 
Absent members Re. 1, and non-resident 
members yearly subsciiption R .,5. President 
Dr. S. K. Valdya. Vice-Pr sidents: Di. 
K. S. lUriiclia and Dr. K. CiU‘-ef,i. 
Hon. Treasurer : Dr. R. D. P. Mody. Hon 
Librarians : Dr. V. B. Desai and Dr. K. 8. 
Bharucha. Hon. Secretaries: Dr. Sorab J 
Popat and Dr. M. B. J’liakore. Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Cliowpatty 
Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860). — Founded 1883 
to promote the 1 1 iidv of Natural HFtory in all 
its branches. 'J he Society has a mciiibcrshiii 


of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year whicli 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. Th< 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofnssil. The Society’) 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur 
ing and mounting of trophies for members 
Annual subscription Rs. 25. Entrance fe 
Rs. 10. Patron: H. E. The Viceroy of India 
Vice-Patrons : H. JJ. The Maharaja o 
Travaneore, G.o.i.E., H 11. The Mahaiao 0 
Catch, G.G.S.I., G.O.I.E , If, H. the Maliaraja c 
JodhjMir, K.O.8.I., K.c’.v o., H. H. th 
Maharaja of Rxwa, K.c.s.i., 11. H.the Maharaj 
ol Bhavnugar, H. 11. The Nawabof Junngadl 
o ci.E., K.C.S.I. , and Mr. V. V. Evaii«, Livei 
])ool ; Sir J)avid Ezra, Kt , Mr. A. S. Venia; 
Jjondon, Lt.-Col. K. O. Gharjuircy, 1 m 
(R etd.) Poona. President: H. 1^. Tlie Rt. Hoi 
Sir Roger Lumley% g.C.I E., d L., Vxee-Pres 
dents JI.H. The Maliarao of Cuteh. 0 o.s l 
G (! I.E., R(‘v Fr. J F. Cains, s.J., Rt. Itev 1 
D. Aeland, M.A , Honorary Seeretan/' M 
P. M. 1). Sanderson, P.z.s. Curator: S. 1 
Prater, c M.z s., m.l.a., j.r., Asstf. Curator : ' 
McCann, Head Clerk: Mr. A. F. Fcrnandc 
daUeiif .issistant Mr. P. F. Homos. Officei 
0, A jiollo Street, Bombay. 


Bombay Sanitary association.— -Found 
to create an eilueated public opinion ul 
regard to sanitaiy matters in general; 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation a 
hygiene geni’rallv, and of the prevention 
the spread of disease amongst all classes 
people by means of lectures leaflets a 
practical doinoiistiations and if possit 
by holding cla'-ses and examinations; 
to promote sanitary aeience by giving prij 
rewards or medals to tluise who may 
diligent application add to our ki<owlc( 
in sanitary scienc* by original research 
otherwise; (d) to arriime tor homely t 
or siroT>le practical loetures for mothers n 
girls in the various localities and diffei 
chawls, provided the pi'ople in such lo 
lities Ol chawls give facilities The Saiiit 
Institute Building In Pi m cess Street, w'l 
has lately been built by the Association, * 
cost of iicaily Rs. 1,00,000 the foundat 
stone of wluca was laid by Lai'y Willing 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1! 
is a large and handsome structure wit 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., 
also provides accommodation for King Ge« 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispeni 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 
Museum and the office of the Assistant He 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccina 
Station. Hon. Secretary: Dr. J. S. Nerai 
B sc., L. M. & 8., D.p.li. (Cantab.), Execu 
Health Officer, Bombay. 
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British ahd Forbioh biblb Sooixtt.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
!t has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then lollowed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary id 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liarv m 1846, the Puniab Auxiliary in 1883, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,2">5,443 issues in 
1937. The Biblos, Testaments, and Por- 
tions m the various vernaculars ate sold at 
rates which tha very poorest can pay. and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
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of English Scriptures aic made to students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under: — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
nacuiars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money arc annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colporfcage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there Is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the Nation 0 i Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bil)ie Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 


The following table shows the growth in the British Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 


Table of Circulation of the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Aiixlliaiio?. j 

1937, 

1 

1930. 

1935 

j 1934. 

1933. 

1 1932. 

j 1931. 

Calcutta 

244,292 

244,700 

212,558 

232,094 

230,657 

250,744 

211,040 

Bombay 

230,528 

213,270 

243,471 

^190,809 

214,544 

206,019 

185,720 

Madras 

338,985 

352,799 

294,700 

286,522 

301,396 

254,504 

261,649 

Bangalore 

44,705 

31,410 

34,083 

23.012 

26,077 

25,624 

18,007 

Noith India 

187,220 

1 90,834 

238,300 

002,51 2 

230,800 

103,756 

153,403 

Punjab 

94,462 

87,994 

97,500 

77,780 

94,005 

89,696 

90,212 

Burma 

115,251 

104,821 

1 12.077 

106 623 

134,357 

90,079 

86,973 

Total . 

1,255,-143 

1,231,834 

1,232,818 

1,140,2.58 

1,238,430 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 


These returns do not n clu V the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied London or to 
any other Aiixdianes during ti.« vear. 


Genera] Secretary for India and Ceylon : The Rev. J.S, M. Hooper, m.a , Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P. 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Blanch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the maint.e- 
nance of the honour and interests ot the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Dr. B. B. 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, 
Bombay. 

CALCUTTA Chess Society. — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J. 
R. Capablanca and Sir W E. Greaves, Kt., 
LL.D. President: The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice 
M. N. Muke^ji, M.A., B.L., Vice-President : Dr. 
H. W. B Moreno, lion. Secretary : G. Dhara, 
Hon. Treasurer : B. B. Gosh, 93, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Children’s Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bomhav Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibihtv for the maintenance of the Umar- 

1‘4 


khadi Children’s Remand Ilome, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
ciiscs of boys and girls dealt with by the J uve- 
nilc Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for tlie co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Sotiety is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children bailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons. All of whom have been arrested 
under the Bombay Cbildren Act in cither 
Bombay Citv or Suburban District 
President: 11. E. Sir liogoi Lumlev, 

G 0 i.E , Vice-President . 'J'he Hon. Mr. iff. 
Muuf-hi, M.L.A. 
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Chairman : Mr. C. P. Bramble. Eon. 
Treamrer • Mr. B B. Tannan. Secretary : 
Mihh B Buddcn. 

CoRBiTMnifBB* HOMES 80CIBTT.— Thli So- 
ciety waa started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bar! and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal on the Ist 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Bnarauipurf Simla Hills) from H. li. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, (or a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives His Highness also 
gave a donation ot Hs. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” , 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as tlie Lady Hardingc Water | 
Works, presented by the late Sir (Jhmubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahrnedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adiil Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It lias accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European jiatients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is calh'd 
the Bal Pirojbai It H Patiick Dairv. The 
Sir Oliinubhai Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department. The liecreation 
Hall IS called “ Tlie Sir Bhupinder Singli 
Reentat.ion Hall ” after the name of tlie Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Us. 67,000 lodged 
with the 'I’rcasurcr, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act Vi of 1890. Nearly Its. 3,06,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc , and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Its. 66,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are In charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seya Sndan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Mr. Piiojsha P 
Mistrl is the J Ion. Treasurer. 

Emplovkiis’ Fkprr\tion of Indu. — T he 
Employers' Federation of Tndi i was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among its 
main objects: — To promote anti protect 
the interests of employers engaged in tin* 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India , to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests; 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
information of interest to employers; to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Jjabour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
jiromote or oppose their recommendations; 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members ; 
to coiisitler and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish liarmonious relations between 
Cajiital and I^aboiir; and to carry on pro- 
jiaganda for the purjiose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 

Most of the leading employers' organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. 


The office-bearers for the year 1938 are: — 
President : Sir H P. Mody, K n 1 :.; Vice- 
Presidents : Sir Edward Benthall and Mr. C 
X N 1C boll. 

The offic(‘ of the Federation is at present located 
at Patel House, Churchgatc Street, Bombay. 

Edropean Association. — T he European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Hoad Offices (Ccntiiil Admimstia- 
tion) aic at 6, Itoyal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta President: Mr. W. W. X Page ; 
Vice-I‘res^dents : Sir Lcsln' Hudson and Mi . 
.1. H Jiurder lion General Treasurer Mi Jt 
S. Arthui ; Acting General Secretary MissN. 
Balling. Publication. “ The Kcvicw of India” 
obtainable iiom the Gen'’rnl Secretary. 
Brancuks of the European Association 
Assam - Mi \V. Fh miiig , 7/o/i. 

Se( return. Mi O 11 Hadley 
Bkmjal, Eastern - chainuati Mi .1 E. 

Maii'-on, flon Serretain. Bi. E. A. T. 

Pat email 

Benoai., Westehn ■ ('hainnan. Mi G B* 

Hud'-pelb, IJon Seeretun/, Mi K F. 

Oi m(‘. 

IBHAR, JS’OUTH.— Vlannnan, Mi , E (« Miinns ; 
Jlon Serrelaiif. Ml. W. H M<jnek, 
o n r , M L A. 

BoMiuv — Chairman. Mi J I> P.oyle , How 
Seeretarif. Mr K .1 (Joiigh. 

Calcutta -chairman. Mi. W \V X. Page, 
Secretary. Mlss^’. Dalling. 

ClliTTAOONO —Chanman, Mi L. F. W. Nolan, 
lion Seeretai a, 1S\\ E. J Polglasc 
Daujeklinq — chairman tt lion Secretary, 
Ml Jl N. NicolB, o.B.E. 

Dooars — Chanman Mi. IT. B Biabaiit- 
Sniitb , lion Senetan/, IMi A Johnson 
Kankinaurmf “ Mi G M. Maitini 

flon Serretiuy, JVL W (.' Lowdcii. 

Mai) 11 \s — ('haiiman. Ali.W. X M Langley, 
Hon Seentary, iSTr G IC.Walkci. 

Manhiii M — Chairman, Mr J Woimald J/* 
Hon. Send ai ie'>.^lr. Ji. Wilson Haigliand 
Mr. P. W H. Woods. 

PCN.IAH. — Chanman. Piof. W. Huberts, c i,E , 
M.l C , Hon Secret ary, Mi C T Mason 
Sind — (Uiairman, Mi J> N O’Sullivan, 
Bai-at-TMW ; //ow Secretary, Mi M B 
C.iitei 

Surma W alley. - ('ha irman, Mi. W. E 1> 
(-ooj)Ci. C. I.E , M L. C. , Hon Senctaiy , Mi. 
G. Xvdd. 

United Provinces. -Chairman. Mr. H. \. 
Wilkinson ; Jlon. Secretary, Mr. C. P. Law-on 

Indian association por the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary, 
Prof. J. N. Mukhcijce, d.sc., 210, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
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Indian Chemical Society.— Was founded m 
1924 with Sir P. C. Rayas Premdent, lociited 
111 the IJnivi'rtjitv Collose of Scicnee buildings, 
92, U pjx'i (Jirculai Raid , Calciitra. l*j of. J . C 
(Iho^h, President ; Sir TT. N. Biahnuiebaii 
Plot. N R. ])liar. Or. Cill ert J. Foarler, Sii I 
P. (5. Hay, Pi of 11. K. Sini?h, Pi of. H. II 
I)imni( hlf, Prot. Tl. B. Bey, Prot. P. C. 
Mitt(‘i,Piof .1 N Mukhoijee, Vice-Presidents , 
Plot. S S. Joshi jind Dr A. O. Sireai, Ilonif 
Editors; Pi of. B. V Guha, Ilotii/. Secretary] 
Plot. P. Ni'oiji, JJony, Treasurer ; l*rof. S. S 
Bliatiiai»ai, Dr. P." K llovo. Dr. J. K 
Chowdhm y, Piof. K L. Iloiid gill, Mrs. Slioila 
hhar, 1)1. S. Diitt, Piot. Siidhamov Gbosh, 
1)1 M (loswanii, Pi of J‘. (' Giilm, Dr. A. N. 
Iv.i])|):niiia, Di S KiisJiiia, prof P. Ray. 
Di Jl L. Maiijunatli, Plot. J\. G. Naik, 
Jhot J Jf. Itay, Di. Jl K Sen, Di. P. B 
Siiikar, Ptof V, SubiMhniany.in, Dr. M. S 
Pat(‘l, Members of the i'ouneil; Mr, G. 
JlaiMM jee, Asst. Secretary; J)r. S G. (Iiaii- 
dliin> and Dr J). Chak]a\arti, Editors. 

Bombay Branclt ' Khan Bahadur Dr. A. K 
Till net, President; Dr. R B. Foistci and 
Dr. M S. Pal el, Viee-]*residents ; Mr. S 
M Mehta and Di. B K. Vaidaya, Joint-flon 
Seeretanes ; Mi JST W. Jlirwc, Jlony. 
Trensiaer 

Lahoie Branch . Pi of. S S lihatnagai. 
President; I’lof. Jtiiehi Jlam S.ihniand Piol 
S. J). Miizadai, V ne-I'iC'^idents ; D' A JVf 
JhiiiandMi P b Ka piii , /7oiii/ Seeietaues . 
Plot N A. ^ ajnik, //(HI// 'I'teasiireu 

Madias Bianeh : Di B Naiasiniha Ijiaigai. 
P/esidenf ; \)i K b Mmidgill, 1 nr-Prevn/rJif . 
Ml M. Si'sha Ijc'iigar, fJouy Se< retary and 
Treasaier. 

The Society i)iil)li''hes a luonthly •Tom iial dealing 
withoiimnal it'seaK lies in Clu inisti yin India 
Siil)s( nption to bellows* Rs. ];,, Kon-IMIows 
Rs. 1(5. Fellowship is open to giadiiates ol 
Cheinistrv and to those yho .iie jntiuestid 
with the piogiess of Cheiiu'-tiy. Paitienlais 
and Flection foim can lie had tioni the Jlony 
Si'cictaiy, Indian Chemical Society, p.o 
Box No. lOS.’iT, 92, Uiipei Ciiculai' Road, 
tiaicntta. 

Indian Institute of Political and Social 
SciLNCE. — Founded on aoth March 1917 to 
promote a aysti'niatic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social jiroblcins in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms ‘ political ’ and 
‘ social ’ in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions ; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and .‘‘Ocial questions; to publish literature 
and make r(‘presentations from time to time 
on qui btions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Oflicc : Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President : Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice-Presidents : Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, M L.A., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate; Hon. Secretaries- 
Mr. 8. G Warty, m.a., and Mr. Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer: Mr V. R. Bhcnde. 
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INDIAN League op Nations Union.— (C entral 
Committee). — The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924. Secretary: Ml. U. N. Sen, 
i'Jo A.'-soeiated Pi ess. New' Delhi. 

j Bomb\y — (League of Nations Union), — 

Presulent ; SirCow^asjl Jehangir, lit. ; Chair- 
man of the Exeeutire Committee The Hon. 
Klian Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay Addn's-s; 
C/o C()W:i‘'ji .Teb.iiigii, |{()ml)ay. 

Central Provinces.— 7’afron ; IF. F, Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K.c s l. ; President: Mr. S. B. 
Tambe ; Secretary : M. D. Shahane. Aiidrcss : 
Servants of India Society, Nagpur 

Mysore. — President: Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, 
Y xee -Chancellor of the Mysore University ; 
V ice- resident : A. R. Wadla, University 
Professor of Philosophy ; Secretary : K. V. 
Sastri, Mysore University. Address: Mysore 
UnivoT.sity, Mysore. 

Masulipatam — Jlon. Secretary : Mr. Lanka 
Satyam, m.a. 

Karagiii. — Presulent : Mr. .Tamshed N. R. 
Mehfa; Secretary: Keval Ram Shahani, 
Rambaug Road, Karachi 

Calcutta — President: Sir A K. Roy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-GeiH'ral, Bengal. 
Joint Secretaries : Messrs N. G. Jloy tV: 
P. C. Mallik 99, Hakul Bagan Road, 
Bliowanijtorc, (Calcutta. 

Punjab. — lion Secretary: Mr. C. L Anand, 
Principal, Law College, l^ahore. 

Lucknow —Presulent: Raja Rampal Singh , 
lion. Secretary : Dr. V. S Ram, bueknow 
University, Jaieknow. 

Indian Mathematical Society. -F ounded in 
1907 lor the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India, it conducts two quarterly 
joiiinals, The Journal of the Indian Maihema- 
iieal Society and The Mathematics Student : 
the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
Iheiuatical subjects and tlic latter is devoted 
to the needs ot students ami teaelieis ot 
inathoinatics Tb«‘ Soi iety maintains a libiarv 
with current mathematical periodical in all 
languages and new hooks on 1 he subject. The 
libraiy is located in the Fergiisson College, 
Poona, whence the joiirnaLi and books arc cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published m Madras. The re 
are about 400 members from all parts o t 
India. President' R P. ParanjT)>(‘. M.A., 
DSC., Viec-Cbane('lloi, Lucknow biiiviusitv 
Secretaries: R. VaiiIy.in!itha‘'Wuiuv, M.A., 

D Se , PhD, ReiuJei, Uiiivcisity of Madias, 
Madias; Jtam Behan, M A , Ph.D., St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi Librarian: R P. Shintie, 
M A., Piofessoi ot Mathematics, Fc'rgusson 
College, Poona. 

The Indian Roads and Transport Develop- 
ment Assocmtion liiMiTEt) — R-gistered 
Office— 41, Nicol Ro.i(b Ballard Estate, Bom- 
hay 

Patrons : IDs Exei'IIem y Tin* Right llon’ble 
l.ord Bruboiiine, g.c.i.k., m c , Governor of 
Bengal; His Excellem y Sir Roger Lumlev, 
GCIE., D.L , Governoi of P*ouibuy; JIis 
Excellency Tlie llon’ble Sii Aidiibald 
Douglas Cocbiane, k c s I., G.C M (i , D.S.o., 
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Covornor of lJurma ; His Excellency Sir 
John Hubhack, k.o.s.t , 1 (i s , Governor ol 
Orissa; Jfis Ex(•(■lk‘n(•^ Sii Lancelot Giaham, 
K c,s T., K 0 I K , I 0 s , Gov<*rnoi of SiikI ; 
His ExcoIJcncy Sii JIci Jx'jt Erner^m, K c p I , 
C.i K , 0 n F , T c s , Govcinoi ot the Punjal). 

Vire’Patron/t : Major G('ncral Sir ]l(*Kinaltl Eord, 
K.C.M.O,. c B , D.S ()., and Sir Ernest Miller, 
Kt. 

The Association was formed in 1020 and rc^^l^- 
tered in October 1027 having a Council with 
headquarters m Bomhay and Branches at 
(Jaleutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Assam, 
Ealiore, Jtan^oon and New Delhi, each with 
a Local Committee. 

The s ubsci iptions foi membei ship of the Associa- 
tion are : 

Per annum. 

Associate Memliers Its. 5 

Oidinaiv Membei s ,, 10 

Sup|)OitinpMem))eis ,, JOO 

The alms and objects of tlie Association are to 
promote the cause of B,o<id, Motor and Aii 
Tiansjioit Develojmient tliiou(;hout India bv 
making representations to the Goveinment 
of India, Governments of Piovinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodi(‘& concerned, 
regarding the constimdion, impro\ement and 
maintenance ot loads, bridges and aerodromes 
and mi'thods of transpoit, to make re])ie- 
scntations to all or any the bodies 1 egarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excise affecting motor vi'hicli'S and other 
modes of transjiort and the emjiloyment of 
same in such a manner as to taidhtate tin* 
development of motor and air tiansjaut 
throughout India ; to educate the public 
by inenns of propaganda and to cri'ute autho- 
ritative public opinion with regard to the 
needs of, and advantages to be derived from, 
improved road and air communic-atioiis and tlie 
use of these forms of transjKirt. 

All iiersons, associations, flims or companies 
interested in Boad, Mofo’’ and An Transjioif 
Development and tlieir juoblems are eligible 
for election as members 

The. present constitution of the Council of the 
Association is — 

President. The Ifon’ble Mi. U IF Paikei, 
J.P. 

V tee-Premdevt • G II. CooKc, .1 l*. 

Members of Conned. Major Geneial Sii 
Keginald Eord, K c M Q , (’.n , J* s o ; Sii 
Ernest Miller, Kt. ; Jl. E. Oimeiod, J l*. , 

!S. Guevrek; Sir Ness Wadia, K n E., 0 I.K , 
•l.r ; It. J Watson; Nurmahomed M Chlno^, 
J.P. ; H. A. Lindipilst ; 1. Morgan , T B 
S. Kvnnersb’y, W B. Whiteside. F. 
W. Klatt , 1). J^ilsson , W. 1. Tiinibiill. 

General Seeretart/ : Lt. -Colonel Jf (\ Smith, 
OB.K.M.C,, M.L..i. 

Branches are alieady in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam. Jitihoie, 
Btingooii and New Delhi and otlnus 
will be formed as and W'hen occasion 
demands. The application for iin'inbeiship 
should be made to the Geneial Secretary 
of the Association at 41, Nicol Bond, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay, or to the Secretaries of the 


Branches • Bombay, P O. Box 853 ; 
Calcutta, P O. Box 2285; Madras, P.O. 
Box ]27(>; Karachi, P O. Box 168; Assam 
PO Mohanaghat; Lahore, PO Box 165; 
B'lngoon, 1*. O. Box 333 and New Delhi 
I’.O Box 56. 

INDIAN Society op Oriental Art (Calcutta)— 
Patron. Marquess of Zetland, g c l,E., 
President: Sir Edward C. Benthall, Vice- 
Presidents: The Hon'ble Baja Sir Manmatho 
Nath Roy Chowdhury, Baja Praullanath 
Tagore, Gagonendranath Tagore. E8qr.,Jatin- 
dranath Basu, Esqr., ma, b.l., mlc.. 
Joint Hony. Secretaries : Dr Abanindranath 
Tagore, Nikhilranjan Mookherji, Esqr , IJony. 
Treasurer: Nlkliilranjan Mooklierji Esqr., 
Asst. Secretary : Bratindranath Tagore, Esqr., 
Principal of the Studio : Khitindranath 
Mazumdar. Teachers Sreedhar Mahapatra 
(Sculpture) Kalipado Ghosal (Painting) 
Office: 11, Samavay a Mansions, Hogg Street, 
Calcutta. 

I India Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School U nion is an interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire. It has five full time workers, both 
Indian and European. It was founded in 
Allahabad in 1876. Its General Committee 
is comyiosed of representatives from the 
Kational Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Ilepresentative Councils and from local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the J.S.S.U. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there is the St. 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, tlie 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published in 
Jilnglish, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
English and several vernaculars. Text-books 
on subjects connected wdtli the work of llihli* 
teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The ofticers of the U nioii arc as follows :■ — 
President: The Hon. Sir David Devadass, 
Madras 

Viee-Piesideiit . Prof. B. B. Malvea, Ph D , 
Allahabad. 

Treasurer: W. H. Warren, Madras 
General Secretary: E. A. Aiinctt, Coonoor. 

The most recent statistics show that there are 
in India 18,322 Sunday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars. 

Institution of Engineers (India). — The 
organisation of the Institution began in 1910 
and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord Chelm.s- 
ford caily in 1921. It was incorjxiratcd by 
Itoyal Charter in 1 935. Its objects to promote 
and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
Hues as arc adopted by the Institutions 
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of Civil, Mechanic.'! 1 and Klectrical EnctinoorR, 
in the United Kinjidoin. The bUindard of 
qualification ir the same. MemberRhip ir 
divided into five claRses, riz. Members. 
Associate Members, Companions, Honor.iry 
Lite Members and Honorary Members | 
There are also additional elasse.s, viz , 
Students, Associates and Siibscnbera. 

Vreiident : Mr. Fakirjee 1C. lihaiueha, 

LM.i:, M. I. Mech. 1 ', 51 l.E. (Ind ), 

SerrHary . lUii Jkihadur C. C Seal 

Ofllces : 8, Gokale Road, P. O. Elgin Road, 
P. O liox fi«9, (talcntta. 

Madras Fine Arts SoriETT. — Patron . H. F 
The Governor of Madras ; Umi. Serrotary : C. 
A. Henderson, Esq., I C.S., j* (). liox 407, 
Madias. 

Madras Literary Society and auxiliary 

OP THE Royal Asiatic Society. — 

The Society’s Libiary has got 100,000 books 
which are circulated to Members 
Patrons: His Excellency I ami Er^kine 
Governoi ol Madras and the ]jord Ibshop 
ol Madras ; 

President: Tlic Hon’lde Mr. .Tiisticc G. 

Madhavan Mair ; 

llony. Secretary' J)r J. Fr\er; 

Librarian' Mr. Xf.S Phaniiel 

Address: College Road, Nungiimbakam 

Madras. 

The Society’s Library. — P ossesses a fine 
library containing more than 07,000 volumes 
Admission by Subscription. 

NATIONAL Horse Breeding and Show Society 
OP India — Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, C.B , C I.E., M.v o , j 
who waR Piealdent from 1923 to 1 92,'). Obji'Cts. 
Tolorm a national body ot public opinion on | 
horse-breeding matters ; to encourage and i 
promote horse-breeding in India, to protect 
and promote the interests ol horse-breeders 
and to give them every encouragement; to 
Improve and standardise the various types ot 
honses bred in India; to prep.arc an Indian 
studbook; and to promote uuiformitv in all 
matters connected with iiorse sliows in India 
Patron-in-Ckief : II. E. The Viceroy; Presulent 
(for 1937-38); K B. Nawab Malik Allali 
Baksh Khan, Tiwana, m b.H., Secretary 
l.ieut-Col W II Pilood,M.vo The SocietA 
issues the lollowing publications. “Horse 
Breeding,” an illustrated hali-veailv Journal 
in English. The Society liolds the Imperi.il 
iJelhi Horse kSIiow annually in February 
Jtegistered Office — Delhi. 

National Indian Association — Founded in 
1870. Its objects are : — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country, (b) To co-ojierati 
with ail etforr.s made tor advancing Ediicatioi 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English jicopje 
and the people of India. In all the proceeding! 
of the Association tlie principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance ot jHilitiral 
controversy is strictly maintained. It }ia«- 
branches In Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad. 
Nagpur and Calcutta. Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Beck, 21, Crom well-road, London. Publication- 
The lnd%an Magazine and Review, (8 numbers 
a year) which chronicles the doings of the 
sociation in England and in India, and takes 


note of movements for educational and social 
progress. It publishes articles about the 
East to interest Western readers, and articles 
about tiic West to interest readers in the 
East. Jjife Members- - Von Guineas. Annual 
Subscriptions: Members one Giiiiiea, 

County Members, Ten Shillings ; Associate 
Students, Seven shillings and .six pence. 

PASSENGERS AND TRAFEIO RELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (E^tablLbed in 1915). Head Office — ■ 
Allwrt Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay Object'^ : (a) To iisceitain and 

eudeaxour generally lo obtain rediess ol 
grievanecs of passengers tiavidling eitbi i b\ 
Rai]wa\s, Sfeanins, Tiaiiiuaxs or Alofot 
!his(‘s. (fr) To d»‘al with pioblciiis ot tiansjunt 
in mneial(c) 'roiejm'srnttoGovrriinicnl , bocal 
Bo(ll(“^.and otliei antbontiesasaNoto ltail\\;n 
Sl(‘an).sliip (Joinpanies, ’I'laniwav Conij)anx, 
eaiivmg jiassnigi'is and tiatlie to take all 
propel and ne<'essaiv slejis to obtain K'diess ol 
siuh grievances (d) 'I’o take all ])iot«m and 
nt'cessan stejjs to obtain icdtcss ot atoiesaid 
giiexanees and tackling ot piobleiii'- Klating 
totiauspoit in g( iieiaJ and (c) 'J’o liold ot join 
witli other AssoeiatioM'-, oigamsalions oi 
lii'-tit ntioiis, liaxiiig similar aims and ttbjeds, 
in holdingieelines, gat la i mgs, pnbljc meed nigs 
etc , and to ean\ on piojiagaiida to linfliei tlm 
tlR‘ ()l>j<*ets ol tb(‘ Xssooation and to edneatf* 
the tia5elling pn)>Jic and the iiKMcantile 
eoinmiunt^ with legard to tlieii iiulits and 
iein''dies. 

]*irsidrnt Beliiam N Kaianpa..Ti‘ 
Vae-Piesideaiy, — Mi Snll.iii M < binoy and 
Mr .1 M Eanidar, SoJailoi //mi. Joint 
Secret a ne'> - Khan Ilabadin P. JO Gli.amat 
and Mr Mohinlal A Paiikli. A'^sf Sn re- 
iary S S J > (‘r 

P E N. IndH Centre 1’be India Centie 
ot the International S<»ei(ty ot eminent 
poet'?, playwiigbls, editois, essayists, 
noAclists (PE N ) was fonnded in 19.'!.; by 
Sophia XVatiia , undei the Presidency ot J)i 
Rabnidinnath 'I'agoie, long an honoian 
menihei ol the, J;ondon Centie V I'CPie^i- 
dent'^, Mr Kamananda Chatterj'et', Simiati 
Saiojjui Naidn and Sir S Jladhakiislman 
The aim ol the PEN exervwheie k to 
j)iom()te friendliness among wnteis and to 
npliold freedom ol S]>eee}i 'I’he India Centii'. 
in addition, isnorkmgtoi nat lonal ( iiltnial 
unity by spreading aj)piecia1 ion ol the many 
Indian liteiatures outside then o\mi language 
area and also abroad ’J'Jiis i| d(»es by means 
of public leetniesand through it, inoiilhly 
joniual. The Indian, I' R N , a\ailabh‘ to 
the genera! piiblu in India loi Us 3 ]m‘ 1' 
annum ’Flie lieadquartm s oi tlie India 
Centie aie in Uoinhay with a hranch in 
Calcutta Memlieiship is oj,eii to any Indian 
ot recognized po-ition as a wide/, snhj»et. to 
the ajifiroval of the Managing Committee 
Entianee tee l’k,s .^i ; and the ainjual sub- 
scription Rs whnh iiielmles’ -ule( i ijit ion 
' to The Indian P E 'V\io id' icn Iifemem- 
hershij) IS Rs 100 Honoian/ Sruelaiy N. 
Iv. iJliagwat, M A , 22, Naiayan Dahhol- 
kai Road, Malabai Ilili, Bombay 
Philatelic Society op India.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs, 10. Secretary, 
Dr. K. D (hooper, Candy House, Apoll'> 
linndei, Lloiubav 1. 
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Poona Seva Sadan society,— T his Instltutioti 
was started in 1900 by the late Mrh. lUmabai 
Knnade, the late Mr. G. K, J)evadhar,G i K , 
and a few other ladies and pentlemcn m 
Poona and regl-^tered in 1917. Us main objcet 
IS to make women self-reliant and to train 
them for iuiBsionar> work undertaking educa- 
tional and medical activities for their sisters and 
brethren, especially the former in backward 
areas and working on a non-sectarian basis. 
Nominal fees are now being charged tor ins- 
truction in all classes. 'J’licre are eiglit diffei ent 
depaitincnts sub-divided into .1 bout I Ob classes 
Arrangements arc made for training Uurscs 
and Midwivcs and women Siib-Assistant 
Sill goons at tlio Sassoon Uosjutads, Poona, 
and a liostel is maintained for tlio former and 
another for those attending the Sub-Assistant 
Suigcon’s Classi's. 'riiere is a Public Health 
School aliiliated to the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity ami Child Wellare, Jielln, 
with a hostel. The total number ol W'omcii 
and girls on the rolls at these vaiioiis Centiea 
of the Society is over 2,000. Thu'' theie ar<* 
in Poona 0 hostids, tliiei* of which are located 
at the lieadquaitois and the other thi« e iot 
MurHes,etc., undci training at the le w Kiiise- 
qnaiteis ne.u llie Sassoon HospilaU 'I’he 
number ot resident students is above 125 in 
these M\ hostels. Two liilly onahfied Niii-^es 
have so far been sent by the Society for their 
post -gradual' eoui.se in J’nhhc Health 
Nursing at Hcdlord (College for W'oinen. 
London, with the partial lielp of a scholaiship 
of the League of lied Cross Society, Pari"' 
There is an ante-nalal clinic with the average 
dailv attendance ot 50 expectant motliers 
Hesides, tlnio are fraternity Ifospltals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, 
Nasik, and Sholapur under the management 
of tlio society in eoiiiiection with otlicr 
organizations. The institution is laigeh 
depiuident upon jaiblic contribution', aim 
Govemmeiii assistance. The annual expcndi 
ture of the whole o'ganizaiion now exiceds 
Us. 1,99,000. President Shrimant Saubha- 
gyavati H U. the Kani Saheb of Sangli ; 
L(tcal Secretary and Treasurer Mrs. Yaraiina- 
iiai Hhat ; Lady Supenntcmlent and Secre- 
tary for Development and i'<dlcci tons' Mrs 
.lanakibai JUiat (Ivaiser-i-lliiui Silver Medal) , 
Hon : Secretaries, Sursina and Medmal Edu- 
cation Committee: Hr V. II Hh.imdheie, 
M.n.n.s , and Hi. .1. M. Cole, M.inis; lion 
(icncral Srrrctanr Mr (i H. (taiud, n A, 
(Senioi Lite Meinhei ).//( 0 /. ,7<. Ceneraf So - 
retanes Hr. N Jj. llanadc, JiA, si.n.n 
ami Ml. S. G. Vaze, 0 A 

Press-Owners' association, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of tlie iirinting and litho press. ", 
and allied trades, to bring about harmonv 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of tiie above 
obiects. 

Office — 190 It, Gaiwadi, Girgauni, Bombay 4. 
President: — Shet Pandurang JavJee,J.P. 
Secretary: — Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 

Uangoon Literary Society.— Patron ; 11. E 
The Governor of Burma ; President ' Hr. H. 
B. Osborn, Uov Secretary : C. Peacoet, 

35 , York Jload, ItangiMm 


Keorration Club Instituie.— This Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members 
oi the Ismaily Hharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karaclii. Hyderabad (Sindh), J’oona,Warangal, 
etc. d'he aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, e.’o- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
strnetive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Institute h.is 2 orphanages wuth 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indiis- 
tnes, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo-Vcrnaeiilar papers. 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The Ni^ari (a 
monthly), lion. Secretary, Gulamhusein 
Virjee. 

ItOYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, INDIAN SECTION.— 
'J’liis Society was foumh‘d in J751 “ foi the 
en< ourugcimut of Aits, JMamif.ict uios and 
Coiuineice, ” and di'Voles itself juitnaiily to 
the apphuition of sen nee <ind ait to praetical 
jnirposes. 'J'he Soeietv ranks as one of the 
tliK'e oldest leal neil soeietii-s m England, and 
numlx led among its eai]\ meinbeis most ot 
the lamons Idiiglishmen of ttie iMth eeiituiy 
Hilling its long liistoiN it lias Imm'Ii fhi' soiiier 
ol many n loinis ami ini{>io\< nieiits in al 
luam lies ot ait ami imliistiN, and it is fioiii 
its activities lliat most of the more specialist' 
liiilisli societies ha\e sjuurig 

'I’lie So< i« t\ has fiom its eai best davs e\temii>r 
its inteK'sts and niemliei slii]) to all jiails o 
the Biitisli l'hiipii(\ and in iM»9 it lounded ai 
Indian St it ion, ami .1 little latm a Honiinion 
and (tolonies Section The Indian Section i 
nmici lilt" contiol ol a Coinniittct" coiujirjsis 
Uigelv ot loinier Lieutcnant-GoV(‘rnois o 
l‘io\ineis, and otheis wdio luiM" liclil th. 
highest Indian administratue jtosts Undi" 
its auspices a serii's ot nnpoitant li'etnio.s 01 
Imlian suhjeels is gi\('M carli >i'ai whieli, wit 
the othel leetuiis th livertl hefoictiK Societj 
aie i>iihlished in 1h(> w’eeklv ‘ Journal" ant 
ciiculated to nieinht'rs of the Societ y all ove 
the woiltl 'I'hi'ie an* a large number i 
I'Vllow.s lesKlent in India Patron. H M. th 
King, I'lestdcni II. Jl H the Duke i 
(Jonnaiiglit , Chairman of Council. Th 
night Hon Loril Amiilice, V. o . (i B r , k c 
ia< i». ; Chanman, Indian Section Committee 
Sii Atnl (’ Chatteijee, (J C I R , K.C.S I 
Secrelaiy. K. W Lu( Uhiirst, M A. , A,ssi, 
iant Sreretarif and Scerctarif, Indian ar, 
Jknninions and Volumes Sections : Fran 
It 1 ewis, M A . H. I’hil ; Societi/',>> House. 1; 
John St icet, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

Servants of India Society. — The Servants ' 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. t 
K,. Gokhale in 1905, is a body of men who a 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service 
the country on such allowances as the Socie 
may be able to give. Its objects are to tra 
national missionaries for the service of Ind 
and to promote, by all constitutional mcar 
the interests of the Indian people. Its prese 
strength is 25 Ordinary members, 7 membe 
under training, and 1 permanent asslstai 
The Society lias its headquarters in Poo 
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with branches .at, Madras, lionibay, Ailahabad 
and Nagpur and other centres of work at 
Mayamir, Mangalore and ('alirut ijj tin* 
Madras PiOMdeiKy, Sh( ndiiij.uia in (' 1’ 
JiUckiiow jn IT. P , faihorc m the Punjab 
and Cuttack in Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it belle vfs in all round jirogicss ot the 
Indian Ticoplc, it lias always laid eijual emi>liasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has woiked in these 
ticlds The political work is done thiough the 
legisJatuies the non-otlicial iiolitical organiza- 
tions, deputations to foicign countiies and 
jirojiaganda 

Jnthe field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied 
Some of its members are piactically the foundeis 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
liombay and Madras Social Service J^eagin s tlie 
U. P Seva Samitl, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and ujilift of the abori- 
ginal tribes in Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education ot 
women which gives training to over gnl“ 

and women in all iisetul diieistions It has maiiv 
branches in different yiaits of India caiiying on 
social and educational woi k. The Social Sci vice 
I-eague has done good co-opeiative, educational 
and welf.iie woik for the mill worKeis in 
Bombay bv starting Oo-oik rative Souetiiv, 
adult ' night and tech meal sehoola and 
conducting welfare ccntics. 'J’he Seva Sainiti 
IS an unique oiganization iii India 

doing service to the pilgiiuis going to leligious 
places such as Ilardwar ami Benares, an I 
working in times ot epidemics, its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit Imdy leeognised both 
by the public and Goveinrnent Mr ('hitalia 
conducts the BhaginiSainaj for '^oeial, edueation.il 
work among the Gujarati ladies 'J'hc Society 
has been conducting a model DepivsMal Class 
Mission in Mang.iloi<‘and the Devacllur Malabar 
Jteeonsti net ion 'J’lust .let miles m M.ilali.ii 
distint In tin' Co-opej.itne moMnnnl 

the Society li.is done the i)ioneeiing 

woik in llie P.oinb.iy and Madias jnt'si- 
dciieies Dining natmal (akimifns '-mb 
as floods, famines and epideinies, the Soeiety 
has done relict work in eveiv iiait ol India j 
By its work in the Mopl.ih lebelhon, the 
.Society has become a household name in 
JMalabar Dining leient ^e.lI.s ^evi lal ineiubeis 
of Ih*' Sodety have paid sfieci.il altention to 
rural in omtriu’tion, /nclmling jumI edm.ifion. 

The Society conducts thiee papcis — The ,SVt- 
fnnt of Itidm, an Knglish weekly ot winch Mr. 

S. G. Vaze IS Editor, the Dhuan Prahmth, 
the oldest Marathi daily ot which Mr. 
Liruaye IS the Editor and the Ihiainad, a w'cek- 
iy. Mr. Pariilekar conducts the All- India Traar 
Union livlletin, «and Mr, A V, Patwardhan, 
Sansthnni Swaraj, a Marathi weekly foi the 
hene tit of the subjects of Indian States The 
Society has also published seviral i>amphli*U 
on public questions of tlie day 

The question of tlie suhji cts of the Jiidlan ' 
States has also engaged tlie attention of the 
Society and some of its membcis, jiarticulaily 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, S. G Vaze, and A. V. 
Thakkar are devoting a part ol then eueigies for 
that work. 


Ml . JI. N Knn/.rii, is the PresuUuit, Mi . N. M. 
.lo'-hi, the Vi( e-PicMdent and Mr. P. Jvodamla 
Jt.io, tlie Seeiel.ny. Messis V Venkatasub- 
h.»iva, .lo-'iii, Kiinziii and Diavid aie senior 
nu-mhei.'-oS the loin bi.inelies. 

The Soeiety is a noii-cominunal, non-sectarian 
body winch does not recognise any caste 
distimtious. 

Sivv .^AUAN — The Seva Sudan Society was 
started on the 1 1 th of Jul\ 11)08 by the I.ite 
Mr. B M. Malaban and Mr. Dayaram 
Gidumal. It is tlie jiioiiei i In Ban ladies’ 
society for training liniian sisteis ministraiit 
and serving (througti tliein) the poor, 
the tuek and tin* disfiessi d. To spread 
its Gosjiel tar and wide, the first braneli was 
opened at. Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
lias its hcadqiiaiters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Soiiety maintalus the following depart- 
ments of work : (!) Home for the UomeicsB : 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes vitli a primary Sehool 
(4) Home Education (’lasses; (.5) Jndustiial 
Depaitment including a workroom. Sewing, 
(’iitting, Hosi(t>, Cooking and Pastry and 
macliiiio and hand Ernhioideiy are among the 
chief industiies taught Total nuralier ot 
ANonien in the dilh rc'ut classes is nearly 300. 
Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, »i.A., LL.B., 
M 11 E., .7 1‘. 

Society for the Protection of Children in 
W ESTKLN INPIA — Othce and Domes at King's 
Cuelc, Matunga. 

'J’lie Oh)e(ts ol the So( li ty aie* ’J’o 
le^die (liilditn ot all castt s and lueeiis from 
tlie .Stieelh ot Bombay, to prevent hi'ggiiig oi 
otlu’i impiopei use ot pool (iiildien h\ adult'-, 
to |».iss sm h ( hildn ii on to existing eh.ii itahle 
institutions .»mi to ptoNide loi those othei- 
AMM' uniuoAidul loi, with the suppoit ami 
assi-tami* ol 1li<‘ ]»oIj< e, to pKAcnt thildien 
so l.ii as po'-sihli' Jiom .ipjK'aiiiig in Police 
Coiiits, to pievc'nt tin jMihhe ami piiAate 
A\ longs ol (hildii'ti and t he lomiiiiion ol tlu'ii 
luoi.ils, to t.iki adiou toi the I'nloitement ol 
th<‘ laws loi th<‘ (hilditn .nid il neec'-saiy to 
biigge'-t new l.iAvs oj .imeudimnts ot tJu' 
existing biAA"', to juoniote idiieation, to 
jMOAide .nid luuut.mi .ui oi g.inis.ilion tm 
tlio-e ol)|e<ts, to ilo all othei law’liil thing 
imidenfal oi lomimlne to the .attainments 
ot tin Joiegoiug ohjei ts 

Tin .Sodelvis ies]»(Mi''i)>Ie ioi the ]>ioneei 
A^(»l k ot tMiiiing piihln opinion and ngaiding 
the (hildien s \i t of lU2t 

It h.is aBo given .i bad in the niattei ot 
tiaining .-.uh-noimal diiMien, lor W'liidi a 
spec i.il d.is'- IS (omimfed in (he Horne 
Suh'-dif>tion foj Annual AfemheishJj), Its. 10, 
lor Iiile Mdiiheiship, It^ 100 

Pre,sulent- Sii 'reniiilji B. N.uimun, Kt , 
IJonorarif Serrvtaries . Mis It. p. Masani, 
Di.Mi'- Cedl.i D’ Monte, Mi s K Kaui.i,and 
Ml*- G B Set I \, II Ilonoraif 'J'reasurer : 

Mi.ni DiJiadiii JI ,S Katiak, ,I !• 
n.STn.N JN1>I\ \l!TOMOi;n.K \SS0<'I\T]0N 
( l2,WodehouS( Boad, Bomb.iv)- Thcohjects 
oi the Association lueludc : the encouiage- 
ment and de\elopmcut of motoring , the 
improvement of load communications , the 
pioAiMons foi its members of a centre of 
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inforniution and advice on inatteis pertaining 
to motoring ; the provision for its lucmliers ot 
protection and defence of their rights as 
motorists; free le{?al advice and defence 
facilities for tourinj? abroad and the use of 
International Tour in ij; Documents. Tel 
Address : — “ Windaiitas ” Phone No. 122482. 

Patron : H. E. The llmht Hon’ble Sir Jtoger 
I uinley (i ('i.E , J> l , (Jovernorof Bombay , 
Pret>nl(‘nt J1 E Ormeiod, J.P ; Pme-Preio.dcnt''.' 
J'l. M t’hint>y and S. Gucviek , A/emfeers of 
the Mfinai/tna Contmittee : A. It. Abdulin, 
A. W. JViiUei, .bini'^hed .1. P-uisetjce, Bsir-at- 
l/iw, ,1. M Kamdnr, J’ P. K.ijudi.i, f n l n A , 

1 ! A , n K , .1.1* , M 1) K.iiak.i, B Js’ Karanji.i, 

.7 1 ’, M.L 0 , A. Abicitae, Af H Afadgavkai 
(hudhandas G. Aloiaiji, .7 1\, E A N.idiishah 
It A., 11 E , It S(*., llao Sahib ]t N. Alayumpalh, 

S N G P.ituck, A S 'rrollip, ,1. S. Vatcha 
Secretari/ . \ if. G Sykfs, MA, Aeeittant 
Scrreftin/ .1. ,1. K. " Patch, it.A , Jt A , 

A. (7 It A. 

Oilier AJotoiins; Asso-iations in India, 
Burma and Geylon, aie* The Automobile 
Association ot Bengal, 40, Gliownnghcc. 
Gtileiitta, 1 he AuloiiKilule Association ol 
Butina, No 104, Stiand K(i.id, Itaugoon, 
The Automobile Vs.soiiation ot G-eylon, 
Ghambci ot (’ommciet’ Ituilding, Poit, 
Golomlio, Nilgiti Automobile Association, 
“Old Bank Buildings” Ootaeamund, Nilgiris; 
Tlio Automobile Association of Noithein 
India, (’haling Gross, The Alall, Lahore, 
The Automobile Association ol Southein 
India, A A. House, Alouid Hoad, or Post 
Box 704, G.itliodral P O , Madias, and The 
Gulled Piovinces Auloiiiobilo Association, 
22, Ganiiiiig iload, Allahabad. 

Western India National Liberal Associa 
T iON — (^Founded in 1919).— 'I’he Association 
wasfoimcMl.in pursuance of clause (h) of Rcso- 
liitKin A I of the First Se.ssion of the All-lndia 
Gonference of the Moderate Paity, witli 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progrc>is and the moral and material 
welfare of the people ; to give expre-.sion 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public intercst;and 
to intorm and educate public opinion in tliis 
presidency in support ol its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of tho.se objects, 
tile Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and w'ork and sliall foster 
a spiiit of broadminded libeuihsm based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the dilfcrcnt classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamplilets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
coiiterenccs, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and {d) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures. 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards 


The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 

President: Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad, 
K.C.I.B., LL.D.; Vice-Presidents : The Hon. Sir 
Phiroze C. Sethna, IvT., 0 B.E. and Sir Cowasjl 
Jehangir (Jr.), K.c.l E ; Hon. Secretaries : 
Mr. Kazi Kablruddin, Mr. J. II. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
D G. Dalvi and Mr. A. D. Shroff. 

Assistant Secretary : Mr. V. R. Bhende. 

Office . — 107 Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Women’s Indian Association ( “Everest,” 
Myl^poue, Madras). — Tins Association was 
starlxid in Madras, in July 1917, with aims 
of service. 

Aims and Obiects : — To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To secure for everv girl and boy the right of 
Education tlirough schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and to raise the Age of Consent lor 
married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
be elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands ; for as wives and mothers they 
have tlie task of trainmg, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India. 
To band women to groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and oiTr 4,000 mem- 
bers. Each branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 

Tlie Association grants scliolarships to girls 
Interests women m maternity and child 
welfare work in the uplift of the depresseii 
class and in otiicr social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society 
has worked buccessfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of th( 
Simon Report, Vol. II) and compulsory educa 
tlon for girls and also actually helped in thi 
jiassage of Child -Marriage Restraint Act ii 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppres 
sion of Traffic in women and children and th< 
abolition of the Devadasi system, in th' 
local legislature. Holds regular meeting 
of women to educate them as to their dutie 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes , 
monthly magazine titled Stri-Dharma, noi 
edited by l)r. (Mrs.) S. Muthulakshmi Redd 
for carrying out of the above objects. Th 
Association is an All-India body. Its larges 
liranch being in Bombay and its branche 
are spread throughout India and flourishing a 
far as Kashmir and Lashkar. It is found the 
women everywhere welcome the opportimltk 
given for tlieir self-development and sel 
expression. The Association is affiliated 1 
all the important progressive women associi 
tions in India and throughout the world. 
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was the initiator of the All-lndia Women’s 
Conference and the First All-Asian Women’s 
Conference at Lahore. The Madras Seva Sadan 
and tlic Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Montessori School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Association. The Association 
have now opened a Hescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Imnioial Tratlic Act, which have been en- 
forced by Oovernnient. The Home was 
opened on Slst March 1934 by Lady Heatiice 
Stanley. 

VoDNG Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relath cly new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local * Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Hoards of 
Directors, These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forma 
of the Association work in India, Hurraa and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Council and many other villagi* 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters * — Allahabad ; Alleppcy 
Hangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut, 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Delhi , Gallo ; Hydera- 
bad ; Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Kottayam : Lahore ; Madras ; Madura j 
Nagpur ; Naini Tal ; Ootacamund ; Toona , 
Rangoon ; Risalpur ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 
Trivandrum ; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assistcil 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India is the 
internationai character of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 ])ane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burinan and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y.M.C.As.) called for a 
Budget of Ra. 1,25,662 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs. 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are 

Patron: — His Excellency 'i’he Mo>t lion 
The Maiquess of Linlithgow, kt, p.o , 
a MSI., G.M.IE., o.n.E., II, L., T. I )., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India 

President of the National Council • — The Most 
Rev. Dr. Foss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary : — B. L. Rallia Ram, 
B.Sc., B.T. 


The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings • — Wodchouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rcbsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is Mr. G. 
Frekc, m a , u sc . j i» , f.s.'^ , i.(^ s . .and the 
General Secretary is Mr, Joseph (Jallin. In 
connection with each branch there i'^ a well 
managed hostel proMding accommodation for 
o\er 200 young men These branches ai(‘ 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Eaidi Branch organisation 
directs many and vaiied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of tlieir members A Wi'ifare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1024 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers. 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust anfl 
Railway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, iirofltably fills up the leisure 
time of the woi leers and theli familiCF. The 
Association is lesponsiblc for the diicction of 
three public playgrounds m the city, which 
are financed by the IVlunicipallty. 

Young Women’s Ciiristian Assooution of 
India, Burma and Ceylon — I'his Associa- 
tion founded m the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1890. 

The aim of thf* Association is to unite women 
and girls of Jndi.i, Burma and (Jr'xion in fellow- 
ship '■rid mutufil seivice for thin spirilu.il, 
intellectuiil, social and l)h^sl( al deveiopiuent 
The \ssociation exists for Indi. in, Vnglo-lndian 
and European girls mid vomen 'I'lii'n* me 
memhcis in the following hranehes General 43, 
Schoolgirl 2*5, Gill (iuide Companies 35, 
Blue Bird Flock'- lo ’I’he needs ol giils 
are met by physical dull, leei nation, clubs 
and classes, lectures, eoinmeieial classes, 
Bible Study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings loi social intereomse Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
establislied wluiie theic is a demand lor them 
and the Association, at present, owns 21, 
including 8 Holiday Homes in the lulls 'I'hese 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses, students and apprentices. Rates vary 
according to the residents’ salaries and accommo- 
dation, though all equally receive tlie benefits ol 
a eomtortable home, good tood and wholesome 
surroundings. Tlio holiday Homes provide 
clieap holidays in healthy siiiioundings and also 
accommodate girls W'ho work m the lulls during 
the hot season Iii addition to Holiday Homes 
Summer (’onleieuees are held aunuallv at 
Aiiandagiii, tlie, CoiifeH*nee estati* owned by tlie 
Association, in Ootaiamund Special Girls’ 
Camps aie arranged fiom tmu' to tunc in many 
ecnties. 

Traveller’s aid wmrk is done in tlie large 
ports, especially Golomlio, and a laige number 
ot tiansient guests and visitors aie accommodated 
in the Homes in these eentns. ’Die Association 
also runs Employment Bure;ni\ through the 
agency of which many girls find positions 
The commercial schools tram girls for office 
and business life 'l’he«e l.uge Associations 
are manned bv a staff of trained Secretaries, 
some of whom come Iroin Great Britain, Amei ira 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada 'I’lie 
others are found and trained in India. In 
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many of the smalJer branolira wJiere the work 
is of a simpler nature, it is carried on by volun- 
tary workers who render faithful seivicc year 
by year. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Youiii? Women’s ('iiristian Associalion 
18 international and inleidinominational 
Active inembeiship is o])en to all wlio dedaie 
their faith in our Loid Jesus (‘hiist and dcsiic' 
to serve others in His spii it oi lo\(s and Associate 1 
membershij) is open to any ^iil oi woman, 
rejjaidless ot what hei relmioii may be, who I 


wishes to join the world-wide fellowship of the 
Y. W. (J. A. anil declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in its activities. 

'I’he Patroness of the Association is H.E 
The ^fa^chloness of Linlithgow. 

Cofiies of the Annual Heyioit and othci piinted 
niattei can be obtained Irom the JNational 
OlRce which is at lot, Corporation Stieet, 
Calcutt.i. 'I'he official oigan of the Association 
is the leaflet “ Kverymeinlier ” which is issued 
each month and sent to niembcis and fi lends of 
me A- I tuition. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of IJriti^h IJniveisity Women 
in India was established in 1913 its objects 
are * — 

(1) To facilitate Inti'rcorninunicatlon and 
co-operation between women belongin" to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India 

(2) To provide a moans of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with tiu; Biitish Fedot a- 
tion of Uiiiversitv Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation vvhith shall 
afford opportunity for the exyue'-sion ot united 
opinion and for concerted action by univenity 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who liolil degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford oi Uambridsc 
Honours Certificates : but Associate Membei- 
ship is open to women who have studleil at a 
British University for two years and each 
BraiiCii may admit as Honorary Menibeis 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Ilono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

lion V Lornl Set ) chn i<\ 

Bombay . Mis (Si'blHdt . 9 Pcddei Bo.id, 

Hoinb.i V 

Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp, Race Course 

Hoad, i.<aliore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence In 1918. The Calcutta and Bomba \ 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on boliaif of the Education l)cpartmcnt. Govern 
meat of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
missioc, etc., and have supplied, through tlic 
International Federation of Univer-ity Women, 
information on Second arv Education in India 
to the League of Nations. Tlipy have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities . 'J’ho Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The born bay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and fcas, through a aiK'Cial 


^ub-coramittee, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or hnd been recentlj 
enacted . 

A\aluable part of the work of the 
Association was the estn blishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. Tliey were remarkably snccc.ssfiil. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established by 
the Women’s (’ouncil ; the Uilentta Bureau has 
( cased to exist. 

As ix means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
ciom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunitie.8 for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women lias a useful function tc perform. 

Tliis Association is Federated to the Fed- 
eration ot University Women in India,” and 
tliiisforriT- one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
ciation. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The Feticiation oi rimeisitv AV'omen in India 
mutes \aiiotis AsM)eial.ions ol UiiiNeisits Winueii 
t liioiiglioiit ttii' eoiiiitiv, its (»l»je(t being to pio- 
niote tiien(lslii|) ami iimleistandmg among Uiii- 
\eisit\ Women ot all i.ues ii'sident in Imli.i and 
folinfhei tlieii eoniimm intei ests If is affiliated 
to the ] nirinnhonul FvdpntUoH of Ihnrpmhf 
M^ottten wiiiiti has a membeislii]) ot oM*r (►9 000, 
lepiesenting tliiita -tin ee nations and M'lnrli 
seeks bv seliolaiships, (‘xehangi* ot teaibeis, 
gioup (ljs<*n',sions ami eonleienees to unite in 
((million a(tiim and uiideistanding tin* Uui\ei- 
‘^itv uoinen oi the world. 

’I’lie F(‘(ieiation m India is eonfi oiled l)^ a 
Centi.d (’onmnttee at jneM'ut (I9,tS) located in 
Hoinii.iv II has blanches in llonibav, Kodai- 
kanal and laihoi(\ \\lnl(‘ wamieii, eligii)l(‘ toi 
nieinbiMslnp, lesident in jilaees wheri^ no luaneii 
exists can be eniolled as “ Seatteied Mciubeis ” 

Office Beaieis (1938) - 

I'ip'^tdpnt ~ Mrs McKen/ae, M.A , J r., Wilson 
C'oll(‘gi', (Ml()W})att^ , Boinliav. 

TIoh Treasurer -Ahs Platts, m sc _ 9, Ilaflya 
Mauzil, Wodehoiise Boad, Bonibav 

Hon General Seeiefmt/ — Mis A. J. Moore, 31 , 
Pcddei lioad, Ciimballa Hill, !5oinba>. 
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Association o*’ uolombia University Alumni in India.— Tliih is an oi«auization conceived 
to unite lor service and fellowslnp all Columbia alumni who mav be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a eoustitnent member ol the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New YorK, U.S A. Tlieic axe more tn.m litty such Columbia Associations iiicludinR one in 
London, Pans, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its IJeadquaiters in Bombay. 

President of the Association * Ur. Jal Dastur Paviy, M \ , I’h D , G3, Pedder Hoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 





Subscription. 


Name of Club. 

Estab- 

lished. 

I’lub-liou.-e 

Init. 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretary 




nua! 

thly. 





H^. 

]L>. 

JlL 


Aubjttawad .. 


Xbbottabad, N. W. I 

10 


20 

J G Wajiiiight. 



Province .3. 





A DYAB 

1890 

Madras 

100 

12 


Fi F (’ Hunter. 

Aqua 

1863 

\gM Cantonment 

75 


12 

C F lull. 

Ahmednaoau 

1889 


40 


20 

VV P Cope. 

AUAL 

1893 

Lushai Hills, E. i». 

32 

. . 

15 

Capt E G. SutUii 



Ahsam. 




Ajmer 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


15 

F, A Mihill. 

AKOLA 

1870 

Berar 

100 


15 

S. IL Pees. 

ALLAHABAD 

1808 

Allahabad 

100 


12 

(’.iptain N Sliiw 

AMKAOTI 



100 


13 

K. (’. Ray 

AMRITSAR 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 

.. 

12 

.1 11. V^hwoilli 

BANGALORE UNITFL 

1868 

38, Kesidcucy Ho id . , 

100 


12 

T. S Kemmis 

SERVICE 






Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . 

50 


9 

M.'ijor M. Hurford- 







.Jones, I A 

Barisal 

1864 

Backergimj, Barisal . 

32 


13 

W. K Hf)dgen 

BARRACKPOUE 

1830 

Grand Trunk Hoad. S ' 50 


i 

J. 3 Idler. 



Hiversidc. 





BaSSSIN MKll IN A 

1881 

Fytche Street, Basseiu, 

50 


11 

A. H Wat .on 



Burma. 



1 


Belgaum 

1884 

Close to Hacc Course . . 

50 



\i, H. (’Old, 






1 

() 1! 1'. , .M M 

Benares 

•. 


20 



.1. Bolain. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Hoad, 

500 

25 

1 

F. S. Cubitt, &1.C. 



Calcutta, 





Bengal united 

1845 

29, Chownnghce Hoad 

150 

20 

! H 

I>. Clonifield, I s.K. 

Sbrvioe 




1 

A 11. A S 1 m G 0 X, 

Bombay 

1862 

Esplanade Hoad 

100 

1 . 

; 10 






1 

( Betiicd I a .s.) 

Bombay Oymkiiana.. 

•• 

.. 

75 

6 , 

1 9 

M J. l>ickinh. 

Byoulla 

1833 

Bellasis Hoad, Bombay 

200 

* 24 

12 

A. Fonington. 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 

200 


10 

1). V. Anderson and 


Hoad. 




Biieu Mookcrjec, 

Cawnporb 

00 

Cawnirore 

50 


10 i 

.T. A. Ilarc-Duke. 

Chittagong .. 

1878 

Pioneer liill, Chitta- 

75 

12 1 

10 i 

F. B. Francis. 

Club op Central 
India. 

Club of Western 

1885 

Mhow . . 

4S 


20 j 

M.ijor 11. N. Ingles. 

1865 

Elphinstone Hoad, 

200 

12 i 

i 10 1 

Major J.T.w Duu'rby 

India 


Poona. 

- 

_ 
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in India, 


Name of Club. 

i I'.btib- 

Club-lioufcc. 

Subscription. 

1 r Seeretarv. 


1 lislicd. 

1 


1 Eut. 

An- 

jnua 

Mon- 
l| thly. 1 

COCH'N 

lh70 


its 

lOU 

Hs 

Hb. 

10 J. D. Ferguson. 

noOANAPA 

1850 

('»x*anada 

70 

120 

10 A. D. liuckloy. 

COIMWATOKK 

1808 

1 Coimbatore .. 

75 

9 

10 F. W. W Intel bol ham 

COONOOK 

1891 

1 Coonoor, Nilgirie 

50 

12 

8 S. 0.’ M Deane 

Dacca 

1864 

1 Dacca .. 

50 


20 C. W Tandy Green. 

Dalhousik 


Dalhousie. Punfab . 


15 

7 W. L Stevenson. 

Daujiokling 

1808 

1 Aucklaufl Boat! 

ioo 

16 

7i 0. Wrangham Haul 3 

DKLlll 

1898 

1 Ludlow Castle, Delhi 

100 

15 

15 C. 11. Wiikin&uu. 

IMPKIIIAL D Jfi L 11 


Delhi 

100 

15 

15 Capt. E I’Miiee 

UVTMMIANA. 






JflANfal 

1887 

Next to Public <jai- 

50 


12 Major I‘. Proctor. 

Madras 

1831 

dcng, Jhauai. 

Mount Road.Madii'b. 

250 

20 

12 J. A. Thomson. 

M kUKAS COSMOrOLl 

1873 

Mount lioad . . 

150 

24 

5 Dr. N. Venkalaswami 

TAN. 

Malauak 

180} 

Beach Hoad, Calicut.. 

100 


Chetty, M.B. <fe o.M. 
12 R W' Ruyston 

Mvymyo 

1910 


109 

12 

20 Major T W.JJell, o.B.E. 

MI'LTAN 

1892 

Miutan 

50 


15 iiieiil Jl. P. Skinner. 

NAlNIl'AJi 

1864 


150 

12 

10 Lt -Col. J. lie Giey, 

OOTACAMCND . 

1840 

OotdCaiiiund, Nilciri 

150 

18 

O.B E 

12 V. S Williams, 

ORIENT 


Chowpattj, BoiuImv 

150 

72 

6 J. N. Mehta and 

Pkgo .. 

1871 

Proiue Road, Bangeoii 

1.50 

20 

1). W Ditehbuin, 
P.R 1 n A 

12 K 0. B I'crrott 

rKHMAWAR 

1883 1 

I’eshawar 

50 


12 Major A. P Jmlay, 

PU.NJAB 

1 

1879 1 

Upper Alall, Lalune .. 


15 

b.s.o. 

12 Cajit.C. K. 10 Jameson. 

QUETTA 

1879 1 

(iuetta 

.•lO 


18 Capt. (’. C. Whjte, 

PlANOOON (lYMKIlANA 

1874 

! Halpiii Rd., Bangoou. 

75 

6 

M.H K. 

10 S 10. Cliiic. 

ISaNOOON IU)AT 


Hoyal Lakes. Rangoon 

25 

12 

5 V, B S.ainjek 

J.AJl'UTANk 

1^80 

Mount Abu .. 

50 


8 R. JO ('oupland. 

Royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 1 

1 

1 i\ polio Jiiindei 

275 

18 

12 Lt -Col C.Cobb,c.n.k. 

K OYAL Calcutta Tuu i 

ISlil 1 

11, Russell Strict 

:}()0 

100 

P. V. Douetil 

Ho V AL Western 

.. j 

N.ivilv 

75 

15 

12 C. S Marston, 1 r. 

India Ooip. 

H 0 \ A L Western 


hoiuba> and I’ooiu ,. 

150 

25 

(Retd ) 

C. C. Gulliland. 

India TuRf. 






Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 

175 

12 

12 E. P. J. Ryan. 

SECUNDERABAD 

18 83 

cutta. 1 

Secunderabad(Decc.ni) 

50 


14 MajorH.S. Morris, M C. 

SaiLLONO 

1878 

Nortlibrook Hoad, 

100 

i2 

20 J.C. Ritter. 

SIALKOT 


Shillong. 

Si.ilkot, Punjab 

32 


21 Major, L W Wood. 

SIND . . 

18/1 

Karachi 

200 

12 

12 Col. 11 J. Mahon, 

TIUCHINOFOlY 

1869 

Cinitonmeiit .. 

90 

12 

C I.E , V.D , M L A 

12 W. H. Oaten. 

Tutioouin 

1S85 

'ruticoriu 

50 

6 

10 H. Gamper. 

United Service 

1860 

Simla 

100 

12 

15 Major L. B. Grant, 

United service Cj up, 

1861 

Chutter Manzil Palace 

100 


C.l.E., T.I). 

10 A. L. Mortimer. 

l.UOENOW 






Upper Burma 

1889 

tort Dutfoiin, 3lan- 

50 

12 

20 S. T Stubbs. 

WILLING DON SPORTN . . 

1917 

dalay. 

Clerk Hoad, Bombay. 

500 j 

120 

.. Lt.-Col. B Ilighain, 

WuELER Ltd. 

1863 

d'he Mall, Meerut 

50 1 


C.I.E., I M.s. (Retd ). 

15 Capt. W. J. A. H. 

' 



1 


Auehinleck. 
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89TH DISTKIOT. 

India, Burma, Veylon and Jpflianistan 
• DlSTUldT UOVKKNOU * 

Sii rtiiio/ir Sotliiui, Caiijuia liuihliim 
Jloful, [lombuy. J’lionc :i()()49. Tolfi^i.uuh 
‘‘ riniozc”. 

Assistant to (^ovhitNoii 

V DoiaibWJiiny, Csuuula Iliiildiny;, Hoinhy Iload, 
lionibay Phone 20041>. Pelegiaius “Phiioze” 

KIKLI) Ji Jil'KKSKNTATlVE : 

H W. Pi'Viini, (i. P. O. Hox No. T), Poona. 
Phone 15 Telej,'! anis “ Jlotaduh”. 

Ol'i'TCK EOJi Asia • 

lUehard Sidm*\, Serrutary, foi Asia, Uotai y 
InteiTiaiional, IJattery Jhiildiiif?, lialtiiy 
lload, SiiiKapoie. (J’hone 7()2(». TeleiiiaiiiV 
“ Inleiotaiy”). 

Officiah and Vlub Mvetiny J)ayt<. 

AiiMKDAhAi). Pr(‘,sident I)i, 11. M l)(‘.sai 
Hon, Secretary. U. Nat.u.ij.iii, 'relejihone 
lluildmK, Ahinedaliad. Meetiniis Iht, A .Ud 
Tuesdays, p.iu., («iand Hotel. 

Amuitsah Preside n1 . Said.ii Sahih Sardai 
Santolvh Smuh, m l.a. Iltni. Scendani P 0 
PhaudatJ, New Coiiit Hoad (J’hone • Kes 
ISM), OllieiJ 400). !M(‘etin^'s 2nd A 4ih 
Tiiesdais, 8-J5 p.in., lahiuij Jloom, llaiiihagh 
(hiidens. 

Asansol : Provident . S. \' Peeling Hon 
Secretarif . l{e^. II. S Wilh.inis, I shagiani, 
AsansoJ. ( K\pei iiiiental Cluh.) 

Banoalouk- I'rcsident (« 11 Ki iiiiihiegel 

Secrctaiif 11 Bieiiaidsou, Best Knd Hotel i 
(J’hone 212:1) Meetings Jsl Wednesihn, 
8-15 pin, and eveiv |)enultiiiiate SatnidaN ' 
J -15 p.in., West Faid Hotel 

Bauoda President’ S \ Mukeip’.i. Joint 
Hon Secretaries T. M l)esai ainl 1). M. 
Desai, (>, (jioyagate, Haioda. Meetings' 
lind and 4th Fridays, Haioda (hiest House. 

llAiiSi ' /^resident H, Zadhnkc Seeretanes 

V. It. Binge, Chiel Otlieei , MnniuiKil Boioiigh, 
Baisi, and J. (J. (.loelho, Klee. Kiigiueei , 
Jayashunkai Mills, B.iisi Meetings 1st 
and .‘Ird Sundays, Annasahch J\athale 
Meinoiial Hall 

Bmapok* President J>r. .1. F. lleninpies, 

L. M S., F.O.r.S, Jlon. Secretarif: Jtao Saheh 
It. 1). Paiulkar, M m.u s. (todhole Mala, 
Bijajiur (J’hone 24). Meetings. Jst and 
.‘lid Sundays eveiy month, J p.m Bijaiuii 
(lymkhaiia. 

Bom HAY Preft'idenf • l)i >r. H Vakeel 
Joint lion. Secretaries: It IJ Jhghani and 

M. ltA. Baig, (J’hone' 20021 oi 22011), l’o.*,t 
Box 734, Boinhav. Meetings. J^veiy Tues- 
day, 1-30 p.in , (lieen's Itcstaiiiaiit. 

Calootta : President : Rai Buhadui B. M. 
Das. Hon. Secretary: C. A. J^^ewhel^, 13, 
British Indian Street, Suite No. 4, Caleutta 
(Phone 2962). Meetings: Jiveiy Tuesday, 
1-15 p.iii., (Jreat Eastern Hotel. 


Cochin President Sii It. I\. Shauinukam 

Chetty, Ivt Hony. Secif ' H. H. Mills, Maha- 
lapi'.s tUillege, Krnakulani. Meetings: Kvery 
alternate Satniday, 1 p.m. Malabai Hotel. 

Dacca President. Di. It. C Majnmdai, 

Hon. Secretary ‘ S K Chatterji, 15, Tikatooly 
Ho.ul, 1’. (). Wai'i (Daeia). Mi'etings : 2nd 
and 4th Wedni'sdays ot e\eiy month at 
6-.30 p.m 

CcMTK President : Di .1. H. Stioek Sec- 
leta/if P. V. Krishniah (:haiidhnr\, (Jaideji 
House, Cuntur Meetings Kvei y Thnisday, 
5-30 p in , Carden House, Cuntui 

jAMsiiEDl'liU Picsidcnt J'l D. .lohnson, 
Jlon Secretary. E. 1’, Hillier Meetings. 
Jst and 3i(l Mondays at noon, Tiseo Hotel. 

Kauachi: I*resident kazi Khiida Itu\ Hon 
Secretary T. H. Dalai, e/o Kaiaehi Cotton 
A.ssn, Ltd , Wood Stieet. (J’hone 2570 or 
2.507) Meetings 1st Saturday and :hd 
Thursday, 8-30 ji.m , Noith Westinn Hotel. 

JiViioUE President. H. H. Hallia. Itain. Hon. 
Secietaiy S Saud.ig.ii Singh. N\''aiiis Hoad, 
Hahoie (J’hoiie 4113. Bes. 2760) Meetings 
E\eiy Fiiday at 8-30 p iii , Nedoii’s Hotel. 

IjCCKNow Piesident C M Jl.iiiH’i, Hon. 
Seiretarif. Hai Hahadm Jl 1’ \aima, Ad\o- 
(.ite, Di r>. N. NaiiiM Hoad, Lucknow 
Meetings Second and loiiith Sundays, 8-15 
p.m., Caj Iton Hotel. 

Mapuas. Piesident A. C. V ere Hon Set re- 
tant C!aptain M. Xhdiil Jiaimd, i’lineipal, 
Cost. M.ihomed.ni Colli'ge (Phono 3561), 
Madias. Mc'etings K\eiy Fiid.iy, J p.in, 
Conuemaia Hotel 

J’\\PH\R!'l 11 Piesident H.u Hahadm C 
H P.iiiehaiak Hon. Secretarif Di C P 
I’hadke, < /<> Mniiieipal Olln e, PamlhaijJin 
Meeting- Sei on*! ami ImmiiHi Siinda\s e\ei v 
month at tlu' I'liion B.ink Hnildmgs, at. 
(>-.30 p.m 

I’ooNA Piesident. Di C B. H. Normand. 
Hon. Seeretaiif' Hex A H Coopei , The 
Bishop's High Seliool, J’oona Meetings 2nd 
and 4th 'riinisdays, 1-30 p m , J’ooua c:hib. 

SiioLAPCK President, Diwan Bahadur N. 
C Liinaxe Hon Seaeiary V B Sathe, 157, 
Hallway Janes, Sliolapm Meetings* 2nil and 
4th Tnesilay, 7-30 p m , Dist. I.oial Board. 

Sc RAT President P. .1. Taleyaikhaii Hon. 
Secretary : Dhuu Eiamji, Agent, The Cential 
Hank ot India, Kanpith, Suiat (Phone. 
114) Meetings' 2nd and 4th Satuidays, 
ev<’iy month, 8 p.m , at Taleyai khan’s 
Bungalow. 

BURMA. 

]{,\N(jooN: l*rcsident : U Ba Win. n.se., H L. 

M 11 R. Honif. Secretary . S. Chattel jee, 

204, Spaiks Street, Rangoon. Meetings: 
E\ej y Tuesday, 1 ji.m , Stiaiid Hotel. 

Tuayetmao' President Di. E Cairoll, 
Coudict Hon Secretarif ' Same) Jlla U., A. 
B. M Chin School. Meetings Kveiy 2nd 
and 4th Satuidays, at 5 pin , Rutaiy Club 
House. 
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CEVLON. 

COLOMltO. A (liiinillK'l . //«//. 

Secri’fan/ Win l'’alc(mci , ( /«> Tlio" (*ook A' 
Son Ltd., J* O. Jinx No. I}(i, ('oloini>o 
420 A 421). Mcotinf!'' . Kvoiy Thiir->da>, 
1 p.rn., (iiand Onnitai Jiotcl. 

IvANOY : Prcsn/cHt ' K. A K. PiJoe Scrre- 
ttin/ . li. V an ll<*vk, “ 'I’lnu's c»t (*nylon”, 
Kandv. (JMiono 05). Mfctintrs tiistSatnrda\ , 
Queen's ilotel. 

Nkihimho Vifstdent T. W. lloeklv, J.J'., 

IM’.M. Ilonif S(‘<‘H‘fnrii 1{. Jl. Speueei 
Sehradej . .) J*., LJ*. \1 , “ VVcstei Seaton 

Kami,” Nenonibo, (J’lione Nenomlio 40) 
Meetin{,N 2nd and 4th Mondays, 8 j>.in. New 
Jtest House. 

STRAITS SETTJ.EMENTS. 

Mai,A('(M • Pn'snictif \j A S .7eiin\n 

UoHorari/ Secret a nj Chan Choo Tion^, 

22 , Itueiside. lively Tuesday at 1 ji in , 
Rest House 

Pknano Prci^utenf J)i Lei* 'I'lanji Kenji. 

Uonorar}/ Secretary A J‘ H Holmes, 

Munieifial Ottiees JC\er\ Wednesday at 
1 pm., Easti'm and Oiiental Ilotel 

SiNOAPoiiK • PicHulent W A L. Sdiaiih 
H morarif Secret arti Uiehard E Holtt.um 

Every Wcdnewlay at 1 p m , Adelphi Hotel 

EEDERATEH MAJ.AY STATES 

iPOH : J*reHu/ent John Ji, Woods Honorary 
Seeretarn J’homas Y O^ilvie, Station Jtoaii 
]i\ery Wednesday at 1 p.m , Hiand Hotel 

Klano and Coast: President, (^apt Robert 
Irvine, Honorary Secretary *1)1 M A 
(hibriel, 20 Sultan Strei't, Klanf^ Jst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, at 0 j) in , Station Restaurant 

KfaLA LumI'UK President . Hon C (< 
Ilow'*ll Honaraty Secretart/ John H.inds, 
M.(! 11 , 1’ O. IU).x 203. Every Wednesday 
at 1 pm., M.ijestJe Hotel. 

Skueaiuan President. lA.-Col. W A. (Jutsell 
Honorary Secretary S S. Chelvauayaiiain, 
127-A, Jhieh Stieet Thuisdays, Jst 7 ji in , 
3id 8 p.m., Kest Jlouse 

rEIl’INO • Pientdenf S Jt J»almei Jlono- 
lary Secretary K U IJJaekwell, State 
Treasury 1st and 3id Tuesdays, 1 pm, 
IMasonie Hall 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 

Handokng, Java: President J‘. Dijkwel 
Honorary Secretary J A. (; deKoek \an 
Jieeuwen, (iroote J*ostwefr No, 50 J^verv 
Thursday at 8 ji.m , Soeieteit Coueordia 

Batavia, Java: President J II, Rltman 
Honorary Secretary ■ Dr J (1. J. A Mass, 
Dept. Jieonomiselie Zaken. Wednesday at 
S p m., Hotel des Jndes. 


Boitknzokg, Java • President: Hendrik van 
Santwijk Honorary Secretary Jr Sin Houw 
'I’an, (iroote J'ostweK 3 Tui'silay at 7-30 
p m , Soeieteit Buit.enzorj' 

iCifEKiKON, Java: President' E. K Th 
Kaldaseh Honorary Secretary %V Vonk 
Kedjaksan 30a. Tuesdav at 8 ]) m , Soeieteit 
Phoenix . 

IkiEMHEU, Java • resident l)i 11 Van 

Dei Veen Honormy Secretary I. 11. J VV'. 
Slaterus 

Djokjaeauta, Java- President Dr J P 

Duyvendak Honorary Secretary li K H 
Toe Water, Kioonprinslaaii 5 ITid.iy at 
8-30 pm., Soeieteit de Vereeni^mii 

JvEinni, Java President N. W^ van H.u- 
tiiifisveldt Honorary Secretary Ji L 

(iebiiis, Bandjaian 52 'J’uesday .it 8 j) in , 
Soeieteit Kali Ih.intas 

Manoelang, Jav A Piesident li li C A K- 

J Nessel van Jiiss.i Honoriuy Secretary 
A M 'i'linmerinans, Itajeman 12 Wednesday 
at 7-30 p 111 , Soeieteit di* Jiindraeht 

Makassar, Celeiies President Di S. 1<: 
v.ui M.inen Ilonoraiy Secrtiuy A Th 

van JOlk. Mirandolle, Voute A Co, N V. 
Monday at 8-0 j) ni , Soeieteit de ILinnonic. 

Mai.ANG, J AV a . President Ji K \ lleitseh 
Honoiary Secretary ’ L S A M van Roinei, 
liampal 15 Wednesday at 8 pin , Soiieti'it 
Coneoidia. 

MepAN, SlMATRA. Piesidcut .1 MeQueei) 
Honorary Sceietaiy W J Veiinei'i Mon- 
d.iys, 1st and 3id 8-0 p m , Medan Hotel 

Papang, Sumlatka President Di J J. de 

J'Tines Honoraiy Secretary J W C. A 

Jonker, (irevekadc 18 Tuesday, alternate 
5-J5 01 7-30 p 111 , Oianjehotel 

Palempang, Sttmatha : President B. T 
Stef^eman Honorary Secretary Ji A (i J*' 
Sinit T.ilaiifi Djavva t). Tliuisdavs, 2nd, 4th 
and .5tli 8-0 j».m., Soiieteit Paleml>an;i 

Semmiang, Java- President, H I'. J. van 
Lier Hanoi ary Secret aiy W J tibalini' 

Jvoiiim;, (k'O Wehiy A Co Monday 12-45 
pm., Soeieteit de H.tiinonie 

SoEKAJiOEMl, Java: J'residcnt Di A li A 
v*uij 1 1 lien. Honorary Secretary Di P T 
lloekstein, Aloon-Aloon Frid.iy at 7-30 
p 111 ., Hotel Selabatoe 

SoEUAUA.lA, Java : President • J H. Ziesel 
Honorary Senefary li J De Jiinyne van den 
Jiosehiaan 02. 'J’hursday at 8-0 p.m. 
Siinpanj^ Club. 

Solo, Java President W, A van der Noor- 
djia Honousry Secretary J J* Bakker, e/o 
Baios Tanijui, Bojolali. Tue-.day at 8-30 
p m., Soeieteit De Harmonie. 
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ANGUCAN. 


11 to ]Mai ( li 1st I0:j() till' < 'hurch of Eimhiiul 
111 Jnili.i (and ( 'on I on), thoiifjh possossiiifi its 
own bishops und Motiopolilan, \Mis in thr eyes 
of till* law an inlcijial {»,ut ol Ihc ChiiKh ot 
Kniiland, and snhii'ct to the {fcncial Mijiri vision 
ot tho Archbishop ot Canti'i hnrv J>y thi' Indian 
ChiiKli Alt and the Indian Church Mcasiiic 
passed by Parlianient in llhi7 this lejial connec- 
tion was severed, .ind on IMarcli 1st toi 

the fiMim of whiih d.ite jirovisioii was made hv 
till' Indian Cliuich xMcasiiic, the Church ot 
tiii^land 111 India and in Ce.vlon, in future to he 
known as The Chnith ot India, limina and 
Cevlon, and, foi short, The Chiirdi of India, 
became wholly responsible foi tin inanaiienient 
of its own attans, althouj'h, as it states in the 
J’re.iinble to it.s Constitution, it lias no intention 
or ih'sire “ to lenouiii e its obligations to th<' rest, 
of the Holy Catholic Chun hand its iundanieiital 
]>iinci])les, but on the contraiy acknowledues 
that it it should abandon those tiindanieiital 
])rinciples it would break Sfuiitual contimntv 
with its past and ih'stroy its sjiiiitual identity ” 

Aiudican woik in India dates lioin the first 
cstablishTneiit of the East India Company in the 
ITth t'entury on the shoies ot India at Suiat, 
JNladias, and I'.ombav, wheie the servants ot the 
(V)m])anv wi're iniuistered to by a continuous 
l.•uc^ cssion ot chaplains. 'I'he first chaplain was 
the Uevd Peter Ibmeis, Surat, IdVJ The first 
church built was St (Jeoi^e's, Madras in 1«H0, 
followed by Ilotnbay Clmiih, ninv St Thomas’ 
Cathi'dial, in 1710. In South India the work 
ot Danish and (lernian Jaitheran missionaries 
was assisted by the Hnijlish S.IM'K. (Soiiety 
for the J’romofion of Christian KnowIed};e), but 
missionary work was not attempted )>y the 
diurih itself till the bi'j'inninfi of the JOth 
Ci'iitury. 

laki' all otlii'i blanches of the Anglican ('om- 
munion the Chunh ot Indi.i is episco^ial. The 
ttr.st bishopiic was not, however, tonnded until 
1S14 will'll the See of Cali utta was set up, the 
tlist bishop beinu Thomas Fanshaw Middleton 
Ills juiisiiictioii at first ini hided not only 
P.iitish liidi.i but the Hritish settlements in 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape and St Helena’s 
At the same time Jndi.i w^as divided into three 
Aichdeai onries, and tw’o of these. Madias in 
iSJb'i and Jtombav in 1837, were later erected 
into liishopries The three dioceses thus toimed 
have been lejieatcdly subdiMded, until in IthtO 
there W'ere fourteen dioceses, the dates of their 
creation beintt as follows; Calcutta 1814; 
Madras I83r), Jiombay 1837, Colombo 1845, 
bahore 1877; llaiuioon 1877, Travaneore 
187{), Chota Naupur 1800, Jan know 181)3, 
Tinnevellv 1 81H) , Nagpur 11)03 , Dornakal 11)12 ; 
Assam 11)15; Nasik ll)2l) Plans are in liand 
for the formation of two nioie dioceses out of 
Lucknow' and Calcutta. l{anfjoon, Lahore and 
Dornakal liope also to be divided shortly. There 
are assistant bishops in the diocesi's of Lahore, 
Calcutta and Dornakal 

Kiiles foi the government of the Church are 
contained in its “ Const, itut ion, Canons and 
Kules” adopted by its Ceiierul (’ouncil in 


session at (.'alciitta in 11), 30. All clergy before 
leceiMiifj a lieeiise from their bisho}) make 
111 addition to an oath ot canonii al obedience to 
then bisjio]), n ileclaration acccptiiu' the Con- 
stitution, Canons and Kules, as w'l'll as a dei Lira- 
tioii < oncer niiijf the biith and tormularies ot the 
(Church. Lay members ol the Ceiiiial and 
DliHesaii Councils also make declarations ol 
accept and acci fitaiice. The iioverjimi'iit ol the 
Chunh is thioiinh these coiini ils, the (leiieral 
Couiii il beiim toi the wliole ecclesia.sf ical ]iro- 
viriee ot India, Hui Ilia and Cevlon. Itsmetnber- 
shij) consists ot the bishofis ot the jiiovinie, and 
houses ot ( lerjfy and laity electi'd b> the dioi esan 
councils The Diocesan Connells i onsist ot the 
Piishoj) of the Diocesi' and all its cleruv, to^i'ther 
W'lfh lav lepresi'iitatives <*lected by thi' parishes. 
Toexeiiisea \ote in the eJi'ction ot Jay lepresent- 
atives jiaiishioneis must be adult communiciint 
membi'rs ol the Chinch It is o])en to a diocese 
to add to these i|Ualificat ions that of liavlim 
contiibuted some specified amount to the e.\- 
peiiscs ot the Church. In addition to these 
eouniils every paiish has a Chunh cnnimittee 
or eouniil with a recoiiiiized constitution and 
the.si* ale in mam areas oifiaiiised into distrkt 
Chunh couniils, partnnlarh whi'ie Indian 
paiishes are nunieiims Aizain in addition to 
these councils the hishojis ol the piovinie ini'ct 
111 Synod, with cleiical and four lay assessors if 
a matter ol tait.h or oribi is hein^ dealt with, 
and the bishop of a dioeese can at any time hold 
a Synod of his clci^ty. Detenninations on inat- 
fers ot faith and order aie made only hy the 
House of Ihshojis ol the (leneial Conned and 
cannot he made siihjeits ol disi i])linarv action 
unless adojited in the form ot a lanon by the 
whole Connell. 

The additional title of Metroiiolitan was ^iven 
lo the nishoji of Cale.iifta when the si'es ot 
Madras and Koinhay were loinied It is an 
ancient t itle similai to aielihishop and indicates 
tluit its holdei has jutisdiilion ovir the otliei 
bishops ot Hie province Jletore i imsecration 
a diocesan Idsho]) takes an oafli ot lanouieal 
olH'dienee to the Metiojiolif an Cniler the 
Constitution ol the iluiiih bishops nre eieeted 
by the diocesi*, sul)|eet lo eonfirmaf ion by the 
bi''lio])S ot the |>rovinee Tn the (.'onstitution. 
Canons and KnJes, the Cimsfitufion i onsists ot 
J)eclarations laying down l.lie ])i)silion of the 
Church of India as a part of tlie One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Clnirih, the Canons 
lay dow'n piineijiles of government and ornfatiisa- 
tion , the iDiles ariaiifie in di'tailtor tin* eairyiiifi 
out of the Canons, und are morr easily altered 
or added to tliaii Hie (’anoiu 'I'lie salaiii s and 
allowances ot the liishopsoi Cali ntta, JMadias 
and itombay, liavetrom the fmindafion of those 
sees been piiid out ot the Eeveiiiii s of (iovern- 
ment, as also in ])art Hiose ol Hie lUshops of 
Laliore. Ban^oon, Lucknow and Napj^ur Down 
to H)30 these bishops were appointed by the 
(Tow'ii. Since H).30 the bishops of these seven 
dioceses are elicted, ami when Hie bishops 
occupying the first tliree sees in lf)30 vacate 
their sees their sue.eessors will be paid in part 
only from a grant troin Hovernmeiit for the 
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episcopal supervision of its ('Stublishmeiit of 
chaplains. For the other sc'vi'n bishoi>rics, and 
for any others, set up, (.lovernmeut is m no way 
rospoiisible. 

The Ecclesiastical e,stablisl\ment of th<‘ (lovern- 
rncnt of India is an iiiheritanci* troiii thi* East 
India Com]»any I’liat (!ornj)any troni the first 
providc’d cliaplams foi its s('i\antH. The chap- 
lains of the ])res(‘iit estafiiishnu nt an^ niaiiitained 
for niiiiistration to tiie (fovernnu'iit’s iiritish 
born serviints, civil and military. Tlu'y arc* 
chosen by the Indian (Uiajdaiucies Hoard sittini; 
in London, are aiijioiiited by the Secretary of 
State, arc* posted to Dioceses by the Governor- 
Uc'iieral in consultation with the M{‘t.roi»olitan. 
and within their Dioceses aie jiosted to stations 
by the J’jovineial (fovc'rnor on tin* lec oniinenda- 
tion of the* diocc'san bishoji. Tln‘ir ]»ay and 
allowaiie-es arc* wholly iin^t by fJoveninic'iit in 
spiritual inattc'is th(*y are snbj(*ct to the* super\i- 
sioii and jiirisdietion ol their bisho]), and while* 
Govc*rnm(*nt. servants {*ivil and inilitarN aie then 
primary cliarHc*, th(*y an* the paiisli prit*sls oi flu 
chaplaincies to which they are a]»poinf.ed and 
are responsible* for the; e*are ol all membe*Ts of 
the* ciiur(*h in the*ir jiarish i^xee*])! in so far as 
Indian M(*Tnbe*rs of the* (Iliureh are* carc'd for b> 
inissionane's or Indian elerjjy Ji(*sid(*s piovieliiifi 
eliajilains the (lovernuient of Jiidia, auain follow - 
inn tile jiraetiee* ol the Kast India (loinjiany, lias 
jirovideef or assisted in the* provision ol ehuredie's 
and their niainte>nance*, and also ol ce*me*tc‘i ie*s 
Whe*Tc nuinbe*is do not wairant the* provision 
of an Establishment ch.iplaiu ({oM'rninc'iit has 
assisted in tiie provision ol cle'rny by nranfs-jn- 
ald, and whe*ii fiom time* to time the* numbe*r of 
Establishment ciuqilains has be*en re*dne*e*el 
spe*cial prants-in-aid have* beM*n nrante*d. Tlie 
Establish me 'lit anel all nrants-in-aiel aie* snb|e*e f 
to rc'Vision anel aie* in lae*t ie*viM*d tioin time* to 
time*. 

(The Ecclesiastical establishment incbide>s 
besuli's* Aiinliean ehaiilains, Ghiiie*b of Scotland. 
Fi<*e (iiiiich, and lleinian C^atholic (*ha]>Iains 
for ininistiations to ine‘nibe*is of those com- 
munions, and churelu's and niants-in-aie| aie 
providf'd or givi’ii on the same jirlnciples as foi 
Anglicans ) 

The special interests of those parishione*i s 
whose domicile is Ihigliinel in the e’ontiiiiK'd 
use, should they so de'siie, oDthe* sei\ie*e\s of the* 
English J‘rayei liook, winch the (!hiiieh ol 
India is now fiee to alten at its disci et ion, aie* 
safeguarded l»y ceitiiin t»f the canons, and tlu*se 
interests together with otlier matteis e*oueeining 
the nndeitaUings and ie*lation ol the Goxe'in- 
meiit of India to its cliaplams and the C'hiiich 
are providc’d foi by a set of iStatiitoiy IDilcs 
drawn ii]) nndci the Tndiaii (>lmicli Act.' Wemi- 
bers of the (hiirch of England or any of tlu* 
branches of the Anglican Ceimninnion aie, while 
resident in India, full membeis of the Chinch 
of India, and aie a most imiiortant pait of the 
Indian Church, their niimlieis still in some 
places exceeding those of Indian meinhers, anel 
some stations being stiil cxelusi^elv European, 
although in the Cliurch as a wliole the numbei 
of Ineiian meinhers great] v excee’ds tliat of 
Europeans. Eiirojx'an clergy numbei ed (in 
1936) 414 and Indian clergy 719. Then 
are no racial dLstinctions whatever in the Cliure*h 


Indian clcigy frequently pi each or celebrate 
for Euro]>ean congregations, and in a tew 
instances are m permanent eliarge of European 
paiLshes The Indian laity though usually 
jiieferiing servir*es in then owm languages are 
evc!>*wlieie fioe to attend Eiiglisli chinches and 
to be enrolled, jf they wusli, as jiarisli loners. 

Tiie education of Euioiiean children, and 
iiioicpaTficulailv the cliildien ol the Domiciled 
and Anglo-Indian community, lias from early 
da\s been a coniiern of tlie dhuich. In addition 
to day-schools it has established o\ei 70 hoard- 
ing schools foi boys and girls, mauv of them in hill 
sbit.ions Tlie ])rOMneial Cloveinments assist 
these schools with giants-iu-aid both foi building 
and cm lent expenditure, just as they do all 
othci scliools, according to tlici ulcs of the educa- 
tion codes The sidiools aie inspected by 
(Jovciiinicnt msjiectois. Indian hoys and gills 
aic admitted to these schools, hut flic mtinhci 
that may be taken is limited to a peieenlage 
llxeil bv ibe loeal (ioveinnient The \rehbisbo}» 
ot C'aiitei 1)111 y lias leeently issued m England 
an a])pe.il for £2r)0.0()0 loi the endoivment of 
these schools rndiamsation ol Go^ eminent 
sen ices, esp(*eially ot the lailways, eiistoins and 
post and t('legia'i)h depai tinents has severelv 
bit the Domuiled and Anglo-fndian eommiinity, 
and the* ability ol jiaients to pay tees is steadilv 
deei easing ilenee the mg(*nt nec'd ioi mei eased 
endowmeiils Th<> existing endow’inents of all 
Ibe schools Meld an meome ot less than £1 i)ei 
child ])ei annum 

(The ChiiKh of India is not the only eom- 
miimtv 1 ('sponsible loi Euiop(*an (*duea1ion in 
India 'I’hi* Jloman Datholies, the Chuieh ol 
Scotland and the vanons tier chmehes jirovide 
schools foi then ehildien, and leeeno similai 
assistaiKc fiom (lo\emment) 

The (Ion eminent oi India Act of 193.^), section 
83, piovidos tor the contmiiauee of govemnient 
giants to J'luiojiean s(*hools at a total tlgiiie 
111 each ])K)\iiire not less than the aveiage figuie 
foi th(* ten years pi ('ceding 1 033, unless tlie whole 
giant ol a govi'mim'iit to I'diieation i*^ lediiet'd, 
when the giant to Eiiiojieau ('ducation may ho 
ledueed m pioixirtioii. And, as a lesnlt of the 
r ('eoiiiiiiend.itions ol a sub-(*oniiiiittec ot the 
Hound Table Goiih'j (*nee, jijovineial hoaids 
Foi Anglo-Tiidian and Einoja'an Education 
huM* been s(‘t up, and also an Jiitei-PioMiieial 
Hoaid, to (oiisidei and aihise Goii'inments on 
matteis eouiietlt'd with the schools. 

Missions. 

In Malabar on the soiitb-Wost coast of India, 
theie ha\e Ix'i'u Clnistians eeitainly liom the 
(>tli centuiv, pi()b.ibly liom tlie 4tli century and 
possibly liom the 1st century A 1) 'J'hey are 
called “Syrian” Chiistians owing to “theii 
connection wuth the (Jliuich in Syiia They 
do not aj)])oai to liave atti'miited to sjiiead the 
Dliiistian faith in India The Portuguese may 
tlieiefoie lx* legarded as the first missionaries 
in India, and liom tlndi ariival at Goa the 
Fianeiseans and Dommitans who accompanied 
theii lleets in huge numheis tliiew themselves 
w'lth gK'at activity into the woik of e\ang(*lism. 
The foi Illation oi the Soiuety of Jesus led to one 
of its first memlx'is the famous St. Francis 
XaMer being sent to Goa, wheic he ui rived 
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In 1541. Under liis leadership the preaching 
of Christianity was carried on with great earnest- 
ness. The missionary work of the Ponian 
Catholic Church thus begun has been continued, 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
members ot that (!hurch is given as 
(Census 1031), to which may be added 054,030 
Syrian Christians attached to the Roman (!hurch 
The niimbci of independent Svnan Christians 
(Census 3031) is given as 525,607. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century, and as missionaries wcie not alloived 
to est.il>lisli themselves in the (Jonipanv’s 
teiritoiics, they ivorked from Danish teiiitoiv 
and in Indian States. Tliese missionaries weie 
liUtherans, but as stated above, were m the 
latter part ot the 18th Century assisted witli 
lunds fi om England Kamous men among them 
weie Ziegenhalg, Kiernauder, Se,hnlt/e and 
Chiistiaii J*'r)e<lnck Schwarz. By tiie end of tlie 
18th Ceiituiv it is helieved that theie weie in 
South India about 30,000 Ijiitheian converts 
In 1800 the lamous Baptist tiio, (!arey. Mar'll!- 
man and Ward established tlieniselves at Seram- 
poie in Bengal (Carev liad come to India m 
1793) Men of humble origin and etliication, 
one was a cobbler, one a i agged-seliool teaeliej, 
and one a printer, tli(*y displayed gieat ability 
and enter])iise, and threw themseUes not onl> 
into evangelism Init into tiie scientific study 
of India, Its languages and culture, and its flora 
and t.iuna Books and translations pouied 
trom their printing pi ess Caiey was nmdi 
jnotessor of Sanscrit iiiLoid Wellesley’s College 
for the tiaining ot civil and Tnilit.aiy‘oliieeis. 

The 19th Century saw a great increase in 
niissionaiy effort ot evejy sort. Tins was due 
to the oj»ening of tiie Coiniiany’s teuitories t<» 
missionaiies bv tiie (fovei nmeiit oi India Act 
of 3813, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican ((Jhuieh of England) niissiouarv 
Societies took ij]> woik in India, namely the 
(’hureh Missionaiy Socii'ty and tiie Society ioi 
the Propagation ot tiie (fospel, by sending as 
missionaiies oidaincd eleigy ot the (!liiireh of 
England, tlioschitheito sulisidised or sent by the 
S.PCK, (sec above) being Lutherans. Tiie 
Hist missioiiai ies to arrive utter the jiassing of the 
Act were American Congrcgationalists The 
London Missionary Scu'iety were also eaily in 
the field and Piesbyteiians from America and 
Scotland soon followed. In tlie coiiise oi the 
ccntuiy India became eoveied by a nefwoik <»! 
missions, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in educational woik in schools and colleges, in 
medical woi k and in iiidusti ics. Among famous 
names of missionaiy cdiicatioiiallsts aic those ot 
Dr. Duff ot (Calcutta, and 111 Wilson in Ifoinbay 
In the education ot women missions may taiiiy 
claim to have taken tlie lead 'Fhc total iiiimbci 
of missionary societies fioin Eiiiojic and Aineiica 
w'orking m Jndia is now over J 50 Eor consulta- 
tion and common action tlieic is a National 
Christian Council with licadijuaitcis at J^aginir, 
first organised in 3014, and in connection witli 
tills there are 10 Provincial (’hristian Councils. 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
appointment by local church cs and inissioii 
councils. 

The Directory ot the National Christian Council 
Bhows that the missions connected with it have 
63 Colleges , 315 High Schools and about the 


same numbci ot middle schools; 303 'icaihcrs 
training institutions; 217 indiistiial schools, 
and vciy manv piimaiy schools ,* 250 hospitals 
and about the same numbci of dispcnsdi ics ; 
68 Leiicr institutions and 31 Tubeiciilosis 
Sanatoiia, and 15 homes foi tlic Blind oi ]>(‘iit ; 
6t Agiicultiiial Settlements; 3L Co-opcfatne 
Societies ; 40 piiiiTing j)ics‘>es , 36 nilscellaiK'ous 
indiistiies The (Viisns t>f 3 931 gives 3,002,558 
as the total numbci ot Protc'-tiint (Iiiisfians in 
India, making tlio total number of ChiLtians, 
including Iloniaii ('afholic'^, Itomn-SMians and 
Svjjans (see nbov e) 0,296 763 ; ineliided in lh»s 
total aie 167,771 Kiiiopeans and 138,T5<8 Anglo- 
Indians, 

Reunion. 

Since the Crcaf. Wai thci e has been Mudrs]n rad 
infcicst in India in flic subject ol tlie jcnnion 
ol the seijaiafed (.'inistian bodies In Sonfli 
India the movement foi union was staited m 
1919 by a gioiip ot Indian (leigv Tills lwi« 
led to the piejiaiatinn ot an claboiot.e sclieine of 
union the jiaities to nlneh are Anglicans, 
Method Lts and the alreadv nniti'd South Indian 
United Chnieh which eon^'ists ol ]*jeshviei laiis 
and (’ongregationalists. IMndi finn* and thought 
have been given fo the ])ie[)aiaf ion ot theselienie 
the jirohlein juesetited by the task of U’C oneiling 
Anglican, Piesbyterian, Wesleyan and Congreg- 
atioiialist pfinciples being of evtieine ditlienlfv 

The selienic is now jtiaetieally eoinjilefe and 
awaits afeejdunee or i eject ion by the bodies- 
eojieeinerl Ji the scheme is accepted the tom 
soiitliern dioceses of the (!}mi'*b of India, Madias, 
Dornakul, Tmnevelly and Trav'amou* will he 
sopar'ted fioni the rest ol the inovinee and toiin 
pait of the niiitcd Church, winch L pledged to 
maintain cjiiscoiial govcinmcnt The gcncial 
principles ol the schenu* vvcic appiovcd bv the 
riambctli Confoicnco (of Bishops ol tl-e Anglban 
Coiiiiiinnion) in 1930. At tlie piesent moment 
(1938) the Church of India has suhiiiitted the 
.scheme to the Consiiitativi* C’ominitlec ol that 
Conteioiice diawing attention to points ot (h'tail 
alteied ’ Ol settled since 19.JU and asking 
whetlier the sdicinc can still he considcicd 
acceptable 

The existence of a united clniicli m South 
India consisting of Congregational and J’lC'-bv- 
tenan elements has licen inciitioiicd in the 
jirceeding jiaiagrapli. In noitli India tlieie li.i- 
i*een in e\istcriee ioi some yoais Tin* I'nited 
riiiiieli ot India (Noitli) eonsj«.tmg ol .similai 
elements Since 1929 a tin t.ln i movenmiit toi a 
widei union in noitli Jndia li.is lieen (onsideied 
at a senes of Round Table Conlei ene(‘s to whuh 
the Chin ell ot India has sent reiuesentatives 
In south India, again a movement, lias started 
for uthoii hetw'er'ii tw'o sections ot the Svnan 
Chuidi dhe Oithodox and the Mai Tliom.i 
Reformed) and the Angluan ('inn eh, and the 
Clim<h of India has agieed to scuid delegates 
to the Kei ala Count J I of Chin < h rnion i csjionsibli' 
foi this movement (Kerala is a gent lal n.inie foi 
the aiea covet eti by the States ot Tiavaneoie 
and Cochin and the distaict of Jhitish Dlalaliai) 
Anglican Miasiont 

In addititm to the two pnnciiial misslonarj 
societies ol the Clinreh ot Lnglantl, tin* S.3M; 
(Society ioi tlie Pr t)))agation ot tiie Cosjid m 
Eoieign Pads) anti th(‘C M S (Clinreh Missioiiaiv 
Soeietv’) a'leai'v iin'iititMit'il. w'host' missitinniit s 
in India, Buiiiui and Ct'yloii iminhei — . 
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iiianiod woinoii, tlioir ai(' also ceit.iin smallci, 
J)i|t jinpoitaiit inissjoti''. uainclv 'I'Jie Ox^oid 
to CiuciiUji woi Killer iti Cahiitta JiinonK 
sttidcntH and jiIso at Haiisal. Mm* (‘ovvlr\- 
\VantajJt(*-'\ll Saints Mission woiKinj? in l*oona 
and lioinbiv tWe Dniilin Mission at Maxaii- 
l)a«h, Mic Caniln Klfio Mission at the 

CawnpoK* Pnotliciliood ; tlio Scottish Kpisi'opal 
(!hnr( fi Mission, at Chanda Cl* . Mic l5ililo 
Chill chincn’s MissM»naiv Socioty (1- oi<hiiiicd 
niissionaiics in the Jiiud^now and Nagpur 
and llantjoon dioci'scs) , the Chiishi Seva 
Sainiha, J*oona, 15)27 and Mm* Cliiista Preiiia 
Seva Saimlia CoonalDOl , the Canadian (*hin ( h 
Mission (1 oKiainetl mission. ii i(‘s in thi* Lahoie 
Diocese), tlie Cliiiicli ot Kimland /(‘iiana 
Missionary Soi lety, in s('\cial dioceses, the 
Sisteis Oi SI JMaijJiaret (I'iast <li instead) in Mm* 
('olonilio ilioceso , Sisters ol St Denvs (Wai- 
ininstei ) in Mie Chota Nai'pni Dioiesi*; Sistns 
ot the ifi-lv Family, N'ami Tal , th'* VVimhestei 
Di otherliood, Mandal.u, and tin* Sislms ol the 
Clin I eh, Maymvo The hist two ot these, and 
.se\eial oi the otheis in tlie list, consist ot eom- 
miinities ot pncsts oi sisti'is iindei lehjiions 
vows Memhf'is ot the In otheihoods mentioned 
aie in im^st easiN not nndi'i lile vows. The. woilc 
and inihienee ol these communities is a most 
Miipoitant clement in th<' life ot the CIiukIi ot 
jridia. 

'I'he Chill e]i of India InM- taken its fnli shaie in 
ed'K'ational, medical and indnstii.'d vvoi k in 
India Ainon« eollefjis toiinded and manaireil 
Im' jts missionaiies St Stei>hen’s, Delhi, St 
.lohiis, Ama, St (‘olnmha's, Hazai iliailh, Chii'^t 


Chnuh, Cawniioie, and Tiinity Collcgje, Candy, 
aie well known, A eolleKe at Tiiehinopoly has 
been amalfiamati'd witli the intei -dennimna- 
tional Maiiias (’hiistian (iollepi* For the 
tiuinini; of Indian and An^Io-lndian ordination 
earididatis liislmps’ Colh'jie, Calcutta, scives 
the Mdiole (»1 Indi.i In ttie Miiioiis laiiKiiapi* 
aieas aic othei eollenes lor tlie training ol 
oidinands and lav clrnuli-woikei s thioimh the 
mednim of Mm* local kimiiiaire .\m(ms Imspitals 
made iamoiis hv Mie vvoi k ot tlie doetoi s in eharfie 
aie those at (inctt.i (Sii Henry Jroliand), liaiinn 
(Mic late !>i renncll) and St Stejihen's Dellii 
(toi wonieiD 'I'lic C M S Hi^li School at 
Shiinagai is dlstmi^nished amonp: the many 
lliifh Schools ot the ('hiiich tor the methods 
ado|»tcd to dcv'clop m.mhmss and <1p cotps 

in the hoys Cawnpm’c in the north and JSa/a- 
icth 111 the cxticmc soiitli arc well known ccntics 
ol indiistnal woi k and tiainnm Tlio Ihoccsan 
Prc.ss at Madras was hiiilt up into a very laide 
and efficient institution liv'’ a ictired (’ M. S 
Missionaiy At lliihh, m tlie liomtiay Diocese, 
S J" C missionani's have, since JDli), doni* 
e\ti('im‘lv ijood W'oi k in ehame ot an Industrial 
Settlement (tor the leloimation and tiaminU 
oi memheis of eiiminal tubes) commit t.ed to then 
eaie hv Covei nment 

I'Aat t IlKiiies of the meml>ei«]iip ot the Chnuh 
of India aie not o)»t..imabIe. l‘'iom flKiiies, 
available tlmu’ appeal to hi* about thii'C (piaiteis 
of a million (7r)0,000) ot winch almiit a lakh and 
a half ( 1 .')0,h00) ai e hmojie.in and Antrlo-J ndiaii, 
dioceses, with laitie mimhei*. ot Indi.in Chustians 
aie Douiakal, 'I'muevelly, Tiavaneoie, Jjahoie, 
Madias C.ileutta, hiiekno.v, .ind Chotta Nagpur 
The nimihei ot el(*urv, lhiiopc:m and Indian, 
has been mven m an e.iihei p.mM^iiii)]! 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


VVcstcott, Most Rev. Foss, D p Lord Ihshop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

ol liulia, iUirnia and Ceylon. 

SFNIOll ClUrLAlNS. 

Voun", Vor. Ernest Joseph, Vf. a. .. Areluleaeon of Caleuita and Senior Chaplain 

ot St John’s (ihnrch, Calcutta 

Highain, Pcv. Conon Philhp, m.a (On leave from .‘11-3-3S) 

Junior CinrLAiNS. 


Poulton, Key. Walter, M A. 

Tucker, llev. G. E , B sc 

Cowham, The llev. Arthur Gerard, M A. 
Tilney-Iiaasett, The Pvev, Hugh Francis Enira, 


Chaplain. Shillong, Assam. 
Metiopolitan’s Chaplain. 
On leive ex-1- 
Dinapoie. 


rrotman, The Rev. Lionel William, M.A. 
Halliday, The llev. Sydney Lang 
Rogers, The Rev. G. T., it .A. 

Pearson, The Rev. A. J , L.Th 
Devttll, Till* Rev T. G. C., M.JL. , 


On Icave.ex-I- 

Kasauli 

Darjeeling 

JUriuckpoic. 

Bankipore. 
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BENGAL ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT— 

Probationary. 

S. StepliiTi’s Kitldripoie, 

S. I'aul’s Cathetir.il, Calcutta. 

Eoit NYilliain, Calciilta 

Junior Chaplain, S. Pnurs Cathedinl. C.ilcutti. 
Church of Scotland. 

McKcnzic, Till' It'V Donald Francis, m A , J r i'lcsulency Senior Chaplain, Church ol Scotland, 

Bengal, and Scnioi Chaplain. St Andrew’s 
Church, Call iilta 

Itiif Icd^'c, Till' Iti'v .l.imes William Hcnwick.M.A Juuioi Chaplain, Atfchcd 2nd Battalion, The 

KinjiV Dun Sco(ti‘>Ji Boidcici s, (’alcutta 

Muthc^fon, The Kev Kohcif u'^ illiain, m. \ . Junior Chaplain Alladied 1st |{attuhon, Th<“ 

Coincioiiiiiiis (Scotti*-!! Billcs), JUirrn(l<i ore , 
Trotter, 'Pile Rc\ . PuIktI Anderson, M A . Piohatn naiv thaplain Second Chaplain, 

hi Anilri'W’.s C hiirch, Calcutta. 

ClIl.Rl’Il OF KOMK 

Pcriei , The ^Most Rev. Dr Eerdinand, s .t. . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, lie \ Leo, s..t. .. . .. Chaplain, Alipore Cent nil , lad 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHURCH OF India. 

A eland. The Ilijiht Bev. Richard liykc, m a Lord Bishot' of Bombay. 

Nix-Scainati, The Vi ii’ble Alfred Jonathan. Ai A ()1T}» Archdeacon. 

Arthur J‘at rick Lilhc . .. Resist rai* of the Diocese. 

SENIOR Chaplains 

Ni\-Seanian Tlie Vcn'hlo \ltied Jonathan, M A. Chaplain of Mahahleshwar and 

(olaha, Bombay in addituui 

Dossetor, Rev K. E., ai A (Chaplain of Deol. ill 

Fort esoue, Canon, Rev C. F , L Th. (Dur.) . Stnior I’residency Chaplain P.mnha> 

.. (Jarrisoii Chaplain 

Junior Chaplains. 

. . Cliaplain of Ahmednapar. 

. Chaplain ol Belpaiim. 

. Chajdain of Ahmedahad. 

. Chaplain of St Mar> ’s, Pooii.i 
Chaplain (Onle.ne). 

.. Cliaplam (On lca\e) 

. . Chaplain ol Kiikci 
Chaplain (on Ic.ive) 

Chaplain of Ghoipnii 

Field Service Post. 

Wi/. 

Church of ScorLANi). 

('haplfun^, 

Vulc Rennie, Riv J., M.A,, h.d., u litt. .. Presidency Senior Chaidain, (Offtr )• 

MacEd ward, Rev. L., M \ , .. Senior CJiaida,n, St Andrew’s Cljurch, Bombay 

Mackiiito'-h, llcA' K .. ... Chaplain Poona and kirki e 

Church op Roaie. 

Roberts, The Mo^t Rcn . Thomas, D s.j Archbishop of Bombay 


Elliot, Rev. T. R H , Al A 


Jtall. Rev. Ileniv, Ai \ 
Cowburii, Rev F., E \ 
Barnch, Rev J , ii a. 
McPherson, Rev. K C 
Lewis, Rev O. G., ai a , (’ f. 
Ruddell, Rev, J. F. W , B A. 
Lindsay, Rev W. T , ai a. 
Waddy, Jlev. R. B S , M A 
Jiigp-StaiMield, Rca II 


Tytlcr, The R.c\ J, D. .. 

Scott, The Rev G. M. 

Chatticld-J ude, 'the Rc\ . II , a.k G. 
Beynon, 'I’he Jlev J. R 
Hares, The Rev W.R F , Al A 
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The Church, 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chapiainb 

Jionltoii, Tlio lU'v. WiilU'i, m.a. . . .. yhlllong. 

Mathew, The Kcv. T. AV. . . Lakhiinpiir 'j 

Wiute, The Jlev. A., li.A. ... .. Silchar .. J-l’iiid f tom A 11* India grant 

Wyld, The llev. Jb\, B.A. . . . . . . . Sibsagar . . J 

Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

J)t V.ill, Jlev. T. 0 . C. .. . . .. CTiaxdain of Jiankipofe. 

iMucy-Babi-ctt, Ilev. Jl. F. Ji . .. Chaplain, Jhnapore. 

Additional CLEitay. 

Challt, llev. IJ. S. .. . . . IJhagaljmr. 

Morgen, llev D. .J. Monghyr and Janialpur. 

Judali, Rev FtheJrcd , . . Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 

Ring, lle\ 11 F . . . Jlanchi, 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

West, The lliglit Rev. (Jcoigc Algernon, M-M , M.A liishop of Rangoon. 

Heniou Chaplain. 

Lee, lle\ . Arthur Uldlit'ld Moiris .. Chaplain, Auhdedcou ol Jlaiigoon, and Ihshop’s 

Coimm-^sai^ and Chaplain, Rangoon Cathcdial 

Junior Chaplains. 

fiUjNensoii, Rev Cuoi go Edwin .. .. Chaplain, R.ingoon Cantonment 

Jligginbolham Rev. Wiiliahi Harold bpeneei .. (TiapJain, Mandalay. 

Slatei, l{e\ . Robert Henry Jiaw^oii . Cha]>lain, Mayinyo 

Harding, John Vinbiose . . . Chaidain, Mmgaladon 

Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 

Ilaidv, Tlie lit Jlevd. Alevander Ogilvie, ma Bishop of Ragfnir. 

Mart.ii , The Ven’ble Fiederick William, M A . (On leave). 

Warmington The Rev Canon Cuy Wilson, m a. (On lpa\e ) 

Strcattield, d'he Jlev. S F,ha . .. . Canison (TiapJain, Jubbulporc. 

Cash, TJie Jlev 1. J. (On Jea\e) 

Sanders 'I’be llev Tiarv>Id Martin, M a . . CJiaplam, Chakrata, IJ P. 

Williams, '1 he Rev. W. 1’ , n a . . . . Arclideaeon and Chajil.iin of Nagpur. 

Eastwiek, T’ln* Rev Howland, DA , . . . Cliaplain, Nasirabad. 

Clare, The Rev Jleher . . . . . . CJiaplain, Mhow. 

Fell, Tlic JleN. B. C , M.A. . . CJiaiilain, Kainjitee. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Church of England. 

Waller, Right Rev lild ward Harry Mansfield, d.d. Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Edmunds, Rev. Canon Hebert James, m.a. .. Arclideaeon & Bishop’s Commissary. 

Senior Chaplain?. 

Hayward, Rev. W. C., b.a Chaplain, Seeunderdbad, Hetcan. 

James, Rev Rhys., b a. Chaplain, Wellington. 

Langdalc-Smith, Rev. Richard Marmaduke, b.a. (On leave pieparatory to letiicmeiit.) 

Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, M.c. .. .. l>o. do, 

Coldman, Rev. A. T., B.D. .. ... Do do. 

Wheeler, Rev. C. E. 11. . . , . . . . . Chaplain of Ootacainuiid. 
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MADRAS ECCLESIASTICAL DEJ’AllTMEJ^T— m/W. 
Junior Chaplains. 


Wilson, fJ. A., M.A. .. 

CUrkc, Hi'v jM,, M A 
Willi o.JU'V Jack ... 

Ery, lUv. E. 11. .. 

Terry, Lev. T V., n A. . ... 

Jark'^on, Ilov. li. S., m A . . 

Murtl<nK, Ivuv A G., \ 

Eiain c, llev. A. 

\Ncston VVailA', Kcv. E. E ... 

l/llURCH 

Injiruin, llev J W. 

Held, Rev. J 1’. 


Chaplain, Calient. 

< 'liaiilaiii, I' ui t St Gpoi i^c, Madra.^-. 

(On leave). 

Chaplain ot T^lnluIKhe^r^ , Dceean. 

Chaplain. St Tlionias Mount Mith J’alla\.iialn 
St Thomas .Mount. 

(On leave) 

Chapluin, Iloh Tnnit\ tJiiiicli, IJanjialoie 
Cha])l.iin, Catliedi.il Clmrtli ot St. Geoif.’e, 
Madras. 

Cliapliin, Rol.iiuin. Deec.m. 

Scotland. 

i’resKleney Senior Chaplain, Madras. 

Chaplain, liaiigalore. 


^aratU 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplain. 


Stephenson. Rev \V. 
Bradbury, Rev J. If 
Nielioll, itev. M. M. 
JUeasc, Rev H. G 
'I'ambhiif', Rev C. G 11 
Jones. Rev. G. W. 


JONlOIl CIHPIAJNS 

.. Ctuplain ot Kohat. 

ChiipUin ot Is'i»\\,'.ber.i .ind Ri.s.iljmi. 
Chaplain ol I’esh.iwar. 

('ha] lain ot Jta/maK. 

('ha]>lain ol .\bbottaliail. 

(On ha\e ) 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Barn •, The Ri^ilit Re\ (leor«e Diinsloid, (l.A , 
P D , c l.L , o 11 E , v P. 

Jaster, itev. Canon J G , M A. 

Marshall, Rev. ('anon Norman I'ldwyii, m.a 
J ohnston, Rev Cluion G. E , m.a 
D cvcnish, Tim Veri’blc R. C'. S., m \ 

Tainbhm^, Rev, E G. II. . 

Rcniiison, Rev, Erie David, M \. 

Gome, Rev. 1.. M , lii L . . 

Jones, Rev. G W., jla. 

Storrs-Eox, Rev, E. A,, m.a. 

Nicholl, Rev. E. M., m.a., m.c. 

Mclvenzie, Rev, D. S., M.A. 

Morj^ari, Rev. B I., m.a. . . 

Evers, Rev. M. S , m.a , M c. 

Dovlm, Rev. T S,, M a 
Salisbury, Rev. Maik, ll i». 

Watorbury, Rev. E. G., b.p. 

Bartels, Rev. R. C., li a. . . 

Brailsford, Rev. Cyril, a k c 
Lester Garland, Rev. (>. B., M 
Noble, Rev. R II , M A 
O'Neill, Rev. \V. S , M A 
Bradbury, Rev. John Heiiij, a. k 
baurence. Rev. George, M.A. , b.p. 


Jiisliop ol Lahoie, Lalioic 

I'ero/(‘pore. 

Rawaljmidi 

On leave pend imr r-tiKOUent lill IMh May Kkks 
(On leave). Aiehdeaeon of Lalioie. 

Kara e hi. 

Murree «ind ('hakliira 
Sialkot. 

Hagara. 

■^inil.i 
J nil under. 

Otig An luleacon ot J^.ihoie. 

(On leave) till July lO.iS. 

(On leave.) 

Dalhousic. 

Hyderabad (Smd). 

()uett.i. 

(On leave), 
babore Cantt. 

Tobhavvar 
(On leave). 

Rift.alpur and Nowblieia. 
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rUNJAJi KCCLESIASTICAL DEPAIlTMENT--ro«<</. 


CiaskinK, llcv C. A., l Th. 
(Uaydon Ilcv i:\an m a . 
Stephenson Kcv \Villi.iin p A 
Please, He V Enpeit (Jeorjic ]{ s( 
Fish, Ke\ F J , 15 A M c 
Yonnp:, Kev I’ ;n. F , \ 

Pose, llev T I’., M a 
K ennedy liev H (IS M \ 
Futers, Ee\ S li , n a 
31 K 

Mce, ]i(‘\ J A , P a. 

Gediles ]3ov. L F , Ai a 


.ItIMOU ClIAPIiAlNS 

.. .. J\1 UI fee Ncavxei (Pill.'. 

Multan. 

. . Kohat 

Karaeln (As-stt ) 

.. Simla (A‘-Msi-ij)t) 
Few Delhi. 

Quetta (A ‘•Rtf ). 
Amhala, 

llaznvik & D.I K 
Mum c Full he? 
ri‘«hawiir (As‘>jstant) 
Lahore' (Assistant) 


(’HATLAINS P1i;I(iN(.l\(; TO OTlIl- U DPK’KSI'.S TKMI'UK \UILY \TTACHKI) TO '1 HIC 


DlOfESP ol LUiOPi-: 

H illiday, Jt' N S .. Ivasauli. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Saiinderp, The Kijilit llcN C'harU’S John Godfrey, 

M.A. 

Cotton, The V'eii’ble i leaf j \\ ilniot Stajileton. 
M A 

Westnuu’ott, 1?., V.P., Par iit-Law 

SicNioii Cut 

Bill, The Kcv Sydney Alfred, m.a. 

KigH, The Kev. Arthur Ceul Vjetroin, M a. 

Hare, The Uev. Canon ArUiiir Feville, m.a. 

Patrick, The Kcv Ah'xatnler, m.a. 

Porter, The Kcv (anon John L.Tli. 

Douplas, The Uc\.Per(> Slndto,Ai 4 . 

Taiekman, The Kcv. Sidney, p \ 

Burn, The Kcv John Jlnni])hre} , 11 A 

Cotton, The Ven’ble Henry 'NYilniot Stapleton, 
31 A. 

JrEPiU C 

Larwdl. The Kev (luthrie Janies, 31. \ 

Davies- bead i The Ke3 Aithur (leoise, 3I A . 
Sander- , 'I he ]{eN H.uoid Abiitin, 3i \ 

Mann, The Jtev William Ernest Fajder, j, tIi 
G ariod, The KeV William l ianees, p A. 
llicharda, Tlie Kev (h ori'c lleiiiy 
Ilojjeis, The lle\ Eiic Withain 
Stratton, The Kev Basil . 

Hum, The Kev Edward bid del \ilhui 
Powell, The Kev blevcHMi Montaime S.ixon, 
P 


Bishop oi laiiknow, Headqiiaiteis, Allaliabu«l 

Aiehdeaeon ol Liu Know, Kami Tul 

Kegistrur ot the Dioee.se of Lueknow, Head- 
quaiters, Calcutta. 

PLAINS.. 

On leave, i)reporatc)ry to retirement. 

Keiiaies 

On 28 months’ leave* fi(>m Oct. 20, ]tb%, 
pii parator} to ii'lirennnt 
Dehra Dun 
Ajira 
J.andoiii 
Meeiut 

On 7 months A 7 dajb' leave lioni 30 Maich 

1 9 J8. 

Arehdeaeon ot Lucknow, Kami Tul 

11 \ PLAINS 

On (» months' leave liom tpid 13, 103S. 

Chan ha tt la 

ChaKrata 

Bareilly 

Kanikhet (A)inora). 

Fyzabad. 

Cawnj>oro. 

On 6 months and 16 days leave fiom Apiil 2J, 
1938 

LucKnow' (Civil). 

^llaliabad Garrison. 


Chaplains on Ppupation 

Clarke, The Kev. Aithur . . . .. Jhansi. 

Bacon, The Kev Edward Ailhui . lutKiiow ( untonment. 
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Methodist Church. 


Revnell, The llcv. Arthur Jesse . . 

JonKin, The Kcv. llarij J , r. a 
IveiT, The llcv Robert Thomas, lion (’ r 
riioine, 'I'he llcv rorcivtil Edward 
Linton, J’he llcv. Lawrence 
Clifford, The Kcv. 1\ Wesley 
llolfc, The llev. Herbert K. 

Cope, The Jlev. H.irold K J. 

West, The llcv. J Aubrey 
Tlivr\ey, The llcv William T 
l»urd<*n, The llev. .lolin P. 

MADRAS 

Williams, The Rev. Jo«;ei)h 
Hopkins, The Rev. Leonaid J 


Superintending Methodist Chaplain in India, 
A*ew Delhi iVr Simla. 

K.)ja< hi. 

Labiue 
Quetta 
jMeerul 
Calcutta 
Rawalpindi 
J iilibulpoie 
Peshawar, 
laicknow . 

Jhan*?!. 


Secunderabad 

Rangalore 


BOMBAY. 

Poad, The Rev. Prank Edger . .. Rombaj 

Le>laiid, Th<‘ Rev P. J.dgai . Kirkee. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Th< Catholic coininunlty is lomposed of the 
Jollowing eleraeiits: — 

(I) The ** Syrian *' Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in lfj99, and 
placed llist under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar-Apostolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three sufiragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(a) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from ir;00 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peniiisiilu 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(J) European immigrants at all times, m- 
eluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite cum 
munity m Malabar, of which dBishoxis, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received into the Catliolic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as weie occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado ’* or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amend<‘d' 


by the Agreement of abolishing “ double 
jurl'jdiction”). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsexiucnt adjustments now 
stands as follows: — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs:— 

The aichbishopnc of Goa and Bamauii 
(having some cxlension into British tern- 
tor v) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and M>lapore (bothm British terrifory). 

Under the Sacred Uun'jregation of Oriental 
Churches — 

The archbishopne of Ernakulain, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The arrhbnhopnc of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide'— 

Ihe aichlusbopnc of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere and 
the ricfectiiro AiiO'Jtolu of Indore. 

The archbishopric of Bombay w ith suffiagaii 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly andTuticonn.and the MLsioiis 
of Ahmedabad and E .irachi. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Randii, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Knshnagar, Dlnajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

Tfcc archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ncllorc, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
Xiatnm, Nagpur, Uczw.ula and Cuttack, the 
J’referturc Apostolic of Jubbulpojc, and 
the Mis'-ionoi Uellar.v. 
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The aichbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with BUilragnn biehoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric of Delhi and Simla, with 
suffragan bishopric of Lahore and the Pre- 
fectures Apostolic of Kashinere and Multan 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with sufttagan 
bishoprics of Qnikn, Kottar, Tiivandiuni 
and Vijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The Kuroito.'in clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation.* 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are eltlier French, Belgian, Jiiitch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationaJitv. They 
number over ‘2,(10(1 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc., numbering about 2,400, and 
o\ci 9,000 nuns. 'I he first work of the 
clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British cruops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Farsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xavier*s 
College, (Calcutta, St Peter's College, Agra. St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, St. Joseph's (joliege, 
Trichinopolv, St.Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola college, Madras, teaching univcrslt\ 
courses; besides a large number of high 

THE CHURCH 

The Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influence upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland In India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
ot his Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
ecntoiiary of the churches In the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras 
Those mini.stcr both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns wheic 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
arc three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Uninhay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable mihtary stations, 
s.g., Chakrata Lucknow, Peshawar, Kanikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In ailditiun to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
and these are serving in such st-itions as 


schools and elementary schcols. The educa- 
tion of girls is BUpphed for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orphs* 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education in 
1936 excecdid half a million. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those In the Punjab, 
Cbota-Nagpur, Krisbnagar, Oojerat, the 
Ahmednagfir district and the Telugu coasts 
may be mentioned. (Fuii particulars on all 
polnt.s will be found in the Catholic Directory 
alread}> quoted.) The mission work is limited 
solei; by shortage of men and money, which 
if forthcomiiig would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of iAe Snnety for the Vro- 
pagation of the Faith and ofthe Holy ChUdhooct, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the diffeient local mis- 
eioiiaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. 'Ihls, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occurded by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Kierkels, d.d , appointed in 1931 . 

OF SCOTLAND. 

Rawaipin<1i, Lahore, Cawnporc, Meerut, Mhow 
and Quetta. The Additional Clergy Societies 
In India contribute towards the cost of 
this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern TniH.^'ionarieg, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission .^ork of the Church, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches, 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work is 
being carried on from eight centres, and the 
baptised Christian community now numbers 
over 20,000. Work commenced in Darjeeling in 
1870 is now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
12,000. In the eight mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Hiimalayas, Madras 
Santal, Rajputaiui, Nagpur, Poona, and the 
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Punjab there \vere at the end of 19^5 
over 53,000 baptised Indian Christians. 
In connection with these missions the 
Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluabie service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 103 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
cnildren in India. Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo-Scottish Edu- 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Srottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation support!- 
school for poor children. The Ayrchiatf 
Qirls’ Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of tht 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
I he benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
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There are now twenty cottages, and about 500 
children in residence. The Church has many 
schools in all parts of its field, and it has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
of higher education in India tluough five 
Christian Colleges. U’he Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, is well-known. The Madras Chi istiaii 
College, which owes so much to the work 
of l)r William Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing 
several Missionary Societies. Othei Colleges 
arc Wilson College, Bombay, ihslop College, 
Nagpur, and Miiiiay College, Sialkot. The 
(Jlmrch also caiiies on impoitant medical woik. 
Thcic are nineteen JNDssion Hossjutals at diflerent 
centres, among wdiich aie torn excellently 
equipped and stalled Wonu'ii’s Hospitals ili 
Madras. Nagpui, Aiimu and I’oona. Further 
inforiimtion uiav be found in “JletKirts of the 
Sclu-mes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackw'ood 
A Sons: “The Cbiiich of Scotland Year 
Book ’" and “ The Handbook of the Church 
of Scotland In India and Ceylon.” 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Clmrcli now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they rc'main Independent of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Covemment. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
111 India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Tfl® Baptist Mission ah y Society of Great 
BRITAIN. — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar Jind Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zeuacu 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been muted with this Society. ’I'he staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
203 miNsionarics and 1,014 Indian and 
Singhalese w'orkers. Connected with the Society 
are 436 Italian and Singhalese Cliurches, 244 
Primary Day Schools, 22 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College. 
Tile t’hiireh menlbcrship at the close of 1930 
stood at 25,800 and the Christian comniiiiiity 
at 00,074. Amongst the non-caste people gi cat 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
m.iny of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Educational Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
its Royal Charter granted by Mis Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 184.1, and placed 
In 1856 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Mis'^ionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu- 
rational operations, in Arts and Theology. 
It was affiliated in 1857 to the newly- 
formed Calcutta University; reorganised 
in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an luter-denominatiouai basis 


for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
quah^ed students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations. Principal i 
Rev G. H. C. Angus, M.A., B.P. 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian jireachcrs 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 10 purely English Baptist, 
Churchy'S connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 8 Hospitals Two large 
Printing Presses for both English and Veina- 
eular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Cuttack. The Secrctarv of the Mission is the 
Rev. 1). Scott Wells, 4f, Low-er Ciiciilai 
Road, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
10, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Sociotv lor 193(5 
amounted to £1(53,514 of which £68,950 was 
expended m India and Ceylon. 

The Canadian baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and la located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kibtna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 20 stations and 632 out- 
stations with a staff of 101 miaaiotiarieB including 
8 qualified physicians, and J,ri2‘) Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,650 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 120, communicants 28,23(5 
and adhcrents20,710 for the past year. Forty- 
six Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 558 village day 
schools, with 10,003 children, 12 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, 2 Noniml Traiuiug scliools, a 
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Bible Tiaini’iR School for Women, a I'ltuological Treasurer and Correspondtnq ^'Secretary : Miss 
Seminary providini? in all for 1,000 pupils, and Muiion C!. Biirnhain, Gauhati, Assam. 

^ AMERICAN liAPriST, BENG AL-ORISSA MlSSlON.- 

Commenced m ISijO. Area of occupation: Midna- 
iJiaation is the central feature of the Mission, and g district of Bengal, Balasore district of 

rt.roiaci iti InJil iirnn fn«> wArIr atnAnrrcf. ii/ArYtnft fiTi#! L . . . . . ^ .t. ^ 


“nd JamshcdpiTr T„wh of ii'diu. Mi.mo.i 
0 TS pk i“* Th 7? J ''‘•■T- -O ■ Indw" worl-ers 40U . JSHglish rhurclie» 

h''* “• Vcnaoiilar Oliiiroties. ;i8 ; I'liuicli mciiiber- 

in?T„r ™To “-nH, Educational 1 Boys Hlsh and 

.?fi ” "V ^,'"*‘‘*.1’ So<r(tarj IS till. llcv. . 1 . J. ■pcchnical School, and 1 Girls (iiRh School 
AJ«*J4.(nni), t oi-ni,)(J;j. Jialasore , 1 Girls Uish School, Midna])ore ; and 

American Baptist B'oreign Mission So- l Boxs TJif;li School, Jihimpoie; Blcmcntarv 
OIETY, organized in ISI 4, has Mis,sions In liuima Schools, 103; Bnjiils under instruction 4. 503 
began 1813; Ahsain 1830; Bengal and Oiissa Work tlieily foi Oriya and Santal jicoplcs, 

1830; Southludiaisio. It owes its ontnn tothe s'/./.>-w/irfy 'rii.. ivv r r iioul nmcl K^hapi<r. 
(elebiated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 the J.'"!;'] ^ lloadaiini l, Khaidt,- 

Society was known as the American Baptist ^ > * o‘ • 

Missionary Union. TIk'I’c arc 32 mam stations THE American BAPTIST TeluGU Mission 
ol the Mission in Burma, 11 in Assam, 10 in — Was commenced in the year 183(>, and covers 
Bengal and Orissa, and 29 in South India largo parts of Nellore, Guntur, Ivistna, and 
besides many outstalions. All torms ol Kuruool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
missionary entcrjinsc come witliin the scope of important work in Madras and the surrounding 
the Society. vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, but there 

The great work of the Mission continues to also Educational and Medical [institutions 
be evangelistic, (‘du(. It loiial ami im-dn il. and importance. Industrial departments are 
the training of the indigenous jiastois, maintained also in connection with the Mission 
preachers and Bible-Wonicn, and extends to Schools at Ncllorc, Ongole and Kiirnool. 
inanv races and languages The most important Tcaehei 'rraining Schools tor men arc maintained 
result ol Its woik in Burma, has been the Bapatla and Gumbum. and 'J'l-acher Training 
liractical tiaustr.rmatioii of the Karens and i^chools foi Women at Ongole and Nelloie 
thi' Jxaidiins xvliosc languages has been reduced Diganizcd Tclugii Churches number Sol, with 
to wilting bv the Mission. The ('hins of the Ib9,fi83 communicants There are 60 mission- 
(Mnn Hill Tiaits are also progressing along and 2,829 Indian Morkei^. The Mission 

these lines iiiclei the intlueiiec of the Mi'«sion The maiiiUms a Theological Seminary at Kama- 
xxorlv in Assamcnihraecs 11 dilTcrent languages patnamtorthe training ol Indian preachers, 
and large efforts are bcimr made amongst the em- A Bible Training School for the training 
ployccs of the tea plantations. The Mission lTes< of Tclugii women is located at Ncllore. total 
at Bangoon is the laigest and finest in Burma. ' of 37,487 receive instruction in 1,140 primary 
ii « 1 1 A rc 1 1 ■'Cliools, 25 second arv schools and 3 high schools, 

•in?. ,n ^ i ^ nuiril.oro(l |„ work (i Hosiiilals ami 10 Di'-lw'imiies 

n '‘.'“"’“’'I" r(.m>rt ll,:iL'5 patients, ami 1,685 nitrations 

Theicweic 2,9()0 organised (lunches ot which .i.ninrr lo'm ^ ^ 

2,335 were self-suppoitiiig. Church membcis .y w 4 t i 4 ^ 

immbcicd 1,13 548. In ihc 2,3.53 Sundax T Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 

Schools weic cnitdhd 1.0 1,7(53 inipils. The Soiith India. 

Mission conducted 2,()()2 schools of all grades, TiiK AI’STkalia.n Baptl'it Foreign Mis- 
Judsou College at Ituiigoon .md the Agiieultural siON. — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
Seliool at ryinmaiia bemg among them, repiesentmg the Jiaptist Churches of the States 
with 95,409 students eni oiled. 13 liospitals and ot the Australian Commonwealth The field 
34 dispensaries treated 11,IS8 mpaticiits and of operations is in liusst Bengal. The staff 
1,02,29 7 outpatients. Christians of all com- miinlxTs 27 Austialian workers. There arc 
mumties among xxdiom the MiS'-ion woiks, } 247 communicants and a Christian comm unity 
contributed ovei Its. (5,42, (>.51 tor tins leligious of G, 215. 

and benevolent vvoik dm mg the year. ’ / ,, , , ,, . „„ 

Secretary, Field Council: The Ecv. E. E. 


patients dining the veai. Mission work is Treasurer and Secretary'. Bcv. D. Moiling, 
cai ried out ill 1 I difleieiit languages. iKoxilpatti, 'riiiiicvelJy Distiict. 

PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish PRESRYTEKl \N Ciimicu Mission - - women, and 348 arc TiNacheis. Theie are 19 
Operates in Giijaiat and Kathiaw'ui with a staff Oigaiiiscd (3iuielies, a commiinieant loll ol 
of 3G Missionaiies, of whom 13 aie clerical, 14 2,358, and a Christian Coinmimity of 7,739. In 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Niiises. Medical woik there are 4 Ho.s])itals and several 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 arc Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients. 17,377 new 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteuis, 41 Bible- eases, and a total attendance of 67,819. The 
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mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also 1 criSche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 
a Divinity College at Ahnicdabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission lias made a 
speciality of Farm Colonics, of which there are 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
tlinving. 

The .Tiinglc Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panel! Mahals and llewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonics attached. 

Secretary'. Bev. James Ihollv, B A , Suiat 
The united Presbvtkrian Church of 
North America — The Sialkot Mission of thi'^ 
Church was established at Siulkot in the Piinjal), 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in tli< 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
Jhiniab its missionaries num her HI . Its educa- 
tional work composes one Theological Seminal , 
one CoMege, four High Schools, one Indu<^tii.il 
school, 8 Middle schools and i>4 Primary 
schools. The tinrolmcnt in all schools in IJ){7 
was Medical W’ork is carried on through 

five Hospitals and 9 Dispensaries. G’he com- 
municant membership of the Church whuh 
has been established is '14,(W)2 and the total 
Christian community 99,913 

General Secretary : Ilov. 11. C. Cliambcrs, p.p , 
Ameiie.ui Mission, (Iniaiainv.ila. 

The Amkuican IMiKShyTEniAN Mission ope 
rates in thiee mam sect ions, known as the Ihmjah 
(ls34). North India (1830) and Western India 
(1870) Missions Accordin'.' to statistics foi 
the ve.ir ending .ipp?o\'iiaatel\ March, 31. 
1937. the Aineiienn stall, including women, 
numbers 1 Om, ami the Indian stall 9 50 There 
aie thiet* and thiit\ main stations and 192 
oiit-statioiis. Organised chuielies niiinhei 91 
of which IS are entiiely self-supporting. There 
are 12,710 conimimieants and a total 
baptized community of 2.'),(>99. 

Fidiieational witrk as follows - Two men’s 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Tholmin 
and ivinniaiid Colleges for VXom.iu,- students 
about 2,203 ; one ’I’heologieal College, students 
21 ; two Training Sehools for Villag'’ Workers ; 
twehe High Schools ; two Industrial Schools; 
three Agiicultural Demonstration Farms , lour 
Teachers’ Training Departments, The Miiaj 
Medical School and an interest in the Ludhiana 
Medical College for Women; 117 Klementar\ 
Schools ; 1 OO Schools of all grades,— piiinls 
about 10 , 949 . 

Medical Work: — Fight Hospitals; twentv- 
tliree llispcnsarics. 

Evangelistic Work* — 232 Sunday Schools, 
with an average attendance of r»,4d0 pupils. 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of tlie Indian church, Jls. 38,r>(>l. 

The Hospital at Miiaj, founded by the late 
Sir William J. Wanless and under the caic of 
Dr. T. M. Frank and Dr L 15 Carruth''rs. is 
well-known throughout the whole of South-West 
India, and tiie Forman (Jiristian (iollego of 
Lahore, under the piincijnilship of Dr S I\ 
Datta, IS equally well-know'n and valued in the 


Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. H. nice. Principal) and Allahabad Agricul- 
tural Institute (Dr S Higginitottom, JMmcqial) 
havt giown rapidly in numbers and inlhience 

Secretary of Council of .1, P. tn 

India — 'rill' Hev. .1 B Weir, rh D , j» d , 
‘Lowriston *’ Dcln.i Dun, V P 

Secretary, North India. Mi'ision — The Uev 
A. W Moore, I!. A , B I) . Mission iloire, ShlUo- 
li.ibad, U. P (Prc'sulent ) 

Secretary, Punjab Mtsfuon . — 1 ho I’cv. TI, J 
Struklci, i).i» Miw^ion Compoiiml, 8h:didaia 
Mills \'ttt Laliorc, PiiMj.ih 

Secretary, Western India Mi<i<unn . — 
Mi,. I h. Cohoioi, Lii 1) . \ P Mission, saiigli 
S MC. 

The Ni w Zi;atani) Pki sbyteuiw Mission — 
Commenced as icccntly as 1910 at .iag.idlui, 
Punjab. 

Sfcretarv ' Itev. J li. Ciav, Jagadhri, Dist 
\mb.illa. 

The United CiiuRrii or Canada IMission. — 
Commenced in 1877 has 14 main stations in 
Indore, (Iwalior, llutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States 'I’he Mission 
stall numbers 71, Indian vvoiUers 200. This 
Mission woiks in conjumdion vMth the Malvva 
Church-Coimcilot t he United (Jhiirclud Noithein 
India, which iiqxiits for this pait of its terri- 
toiv — Oiganised churdii's 52; Unorganised 
( hurches 4; CoiiiniiiTiicants 3,.S'>1 , Baptiseil 
non-commmiicant s 21,(»78; Unliajitised adhe 
lents .s,<»8."> , Total (’hiistian Coinmunitv 31,'>l I 

Educational woik »*onii>iises Flc'nientarv and 
Middle Schools ioi hovs ami gills ; a High Si Imol 
for gills, nil Arts Colh'gc for students ot both 
scNcs ('I’iu* Indoie Christian Collegi'), a Noimal 
School foi gills, and the Lmon Thcologiral 
StMiiiiiarv Women’s indiistnnl woik is caiiied 
on in Mhow ami Uutlam, and \ oi'ation.il 'Plain 
iiig lor l)ovs is a L'atuic of the hasalpiira 15o\s' 
Schoid, where tiainmg is piovided m juintmg, 
tailoiing, eaijient.ry and wilding 

The Medical woik is large There are thiee 
(leneral Hospitals, vvlicie both mi'ii and women 
arc tieated, and live Women’s Hospitals, and 
also a number ot dispensaiies in cential ami mit- 
stat lous. 

General Secretary of Mtssnai -Lev ,1. 'P 
Tavlor, 1 ; A., n.D , Imloie. 

A'>.<;o(iatc Seeietary of Mission -Mi^t, U 
PattciMin, Ivliaiua, C. I (I'la Meliidiuii Hoad 
Station) 

Secretary of Mat tea (^huii h-('ounril -Itev 
F. H. Jlussell, M A ,1)1), llutlam, ('.1. 

The Canadian Predn/fe^ian ojierates 

in tw'o sections, the Aoilhcin Section with 
lieadquartcis at .Hiaiisi in the U P , ami the 
(Central India Section, known as the Southern 
Bhil Field. 

I In Central India the live central stations arc 
located in the States of Aliiujpiir and Jobat 
and Baiwani, hut the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of Jiiahiia and Kathiwaru, 
also part ofChhota Udaifun in the Boinliav Pie- 
'-ideticy and paits of J)liar, Imlore and CnvuIIoi 
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States bordcririK on the Jobat-Barwani Koad. 
The Staff in Central India consists of 20 mission- 
aries and 42 Indian workers. There are several 
elementary schools in the area and a central 
and vernacular School for boys and ^?irl6 at. 
Ainkhut in Alirajimr State in which upwards 
ol 300 children are beiiiK eiliicatcd. At Akmhut 
also there is a Children’s Nursery Home and 
dispensary and a General r>0 lied Hospital 
for tlie area is located at Jobat. In the di'.triet 
there are fi organised and 3 iinorfianiscd 
chill ehea with more tlian eomiminieant members 
and a baptised community of over 1,500. 

Neere/ffn/ — TIh' Tlev ]). E. MacDonald, 
Amkhut. V. O , Via Dohad, Central India. 

The .Thansi Section formcily known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J. 
Wilkie in 1905. There is now a staff of eleven 
missionaries and twenty-five Indian workers 
who are engased in Jhansi city, Esagarh, 
Baragaon, llal)ina and the surrounding villages 

Activities include Anglo-\crnacular middle 
schools for both boys and giils and hostels loi 
Christian pupils in each. Tlierc are also an 
orphanage for children under school age, a 
dispensary and an industiial school for boys 
There is an agricultural setilemcnt at Ksagaih 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There arc two organised churches having a 
communicant inembcrshii) of 150. 

Secretary . — Mis A. Miukay. 

The WBLBH CAIiVISISTIO MKTHOPIPTfPREsny- 
TEEiAN) Mission established in 1«40 witb a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, oce^lple^ 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and .laintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhct and Cachar 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 


irriting, the Bible translated, and many books 
published In that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 35,396 ; the total Christian community 
92,923 ; organised Churches 721: Elementary 
schools nnroher 678, Scholars 20,243; in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Traming Institutions 
3 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047. Four Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients. 

Secretary: Rev. E. J. Sandy, Diirtbng, Aljal. 

The Arcot Mission op the Reformed 
Churoh. — Jn America organised in 3853 occu- 
pies most of the North and South A root and 
(Jhittoor districts in S. India with a staff of 39 
Missionaries and 028 Indian workers. Churches 
number 17, Communieants 7,570; 'J’otal Chris- 
tian Community 24,093; Boarding Schools 17, 
Scholars 1 ,094 ; Theological School 1, students 
34, Vooilu'cs College, Vellore, students 137, 
High Schools 4, Scholars 1 ,887 ; 'rraining Schools 
2, students 120 ; Industrial Schools 2, Agrieiil- 
tiiral Farm and School 1, total pupils 280; 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716. Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,617 in-patients and 29,571 out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The TTnion Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission 'I’raining School are 
located at Vellore, vhe headquarters of the 
Mission 'I’ho Union Mission 'rnliercnlosis 
Sanitaiiiim for R. India is near Madanapallc. 
Arogiavarani, 1\0 , ('hittoor Distiict. 

Secretary * — Bev. C R Wicrcnga, M A . p P , 
Vclloic, N Arcot. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The amhrtcan Board or (Jommissionkrs 
f’OR Fof!!' ION Missions -The American Board of 
Commi'sioncrs lor Foreign Missions has two hirge 
missions, the American JNDirathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission. 'Flic Marathi Mission covers a 
considerable portion of Bombav Presidency with 
centres at Bombay, Alimednagar, Raburi. 
Vmlala, Siiur, Sliolaiuii, Satara and Wai. It 
wjis eonmieiieed in lvS13, the tiist Ameiiean 
Mission 111 India Its activities are laige and 
varied The staff for 1937 included 3,s missiona- 
ries and 424 Indian workers, o]ieiating in 11 sta- 
tions and 1 13 outstations 'Dien' are 69 eliurehes 
witli <>,810 communicants. 'Fbe educational 
woik includes JO sccond.irv and training schools 
with 980 pupils. Tiiero ar(‘ 57 pnmarv schools 
and 10 kindeigaitens with a total of 4,858 pupils 
A school for the blind is condiKdcd in Bombay 
and industrial schools are cjiriied on in ihi(>e 
ci'iitri's. In the hospitals and disjicnsaries 
dm mg tli«' year, were treated a total ot .89,052 
patients The mission has six major soci.il 
service centres under its charge including the 
Nagpada Nciiilihoiiihnod House in Bombay. At 
Sholapur a sidtlcincnt for criminal tribes is car- 
ried on by the mission under the supervision of 
Government, Secretary: W. Q. Rwart, 
Ahmednagar. 

Madpra Mission. — The Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary in January, 1934, .and 


at that time turned over administration of 
work under its control to the Madura Mission 
Saiigam. The Mission still exists to deal wulh 
certain raattcis relating to the maintenanpe of 
niissionaiies. The Secretary is Rev. J. J. 
Banninga, P.isumalai 

Madura Church CouNcn..-— The Madura 
Church Ivouncil is a branch of the South India 
United Church, aivl is in charge of tlu* Christian 
community tiiat has developed through the work 
of the Madura Mission. The Madura Church 
Council IS in charge of 31 pastorates, about 18 ] 
village schools and five large Elementary 
Higher Grade Co-edneational Boarding Schools 
The Secretary of this organization is Rev. Paul 
Raj Thomas, Pasumalai. 

Madura Mission Sangam. — The Madina 
Mission Sangam was formed in January, 1934 
to take over work in the Madura and Ramnad 
Districts which had hitherto been under the 
control of the Madura Mission. This work 
consists of a Hospital for men and a Hospital 
for women and a large High School and Training 
School for Girls in Madura a school ; for girls at 
Rachanyapuram three miles from Madura: 
a High School, Training School, Trade School 
and Theological Semina»-y at Pasumalai, together 
with some responsibility for the village work 
under the immediate control of the Madura 
(3iurch Council. 
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The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a 
little over forty members more than half of 
whom must by constitution be Indians. The 
Secretary of the Madura Mission Sangam is 
llev. R. A. Dudley, Tirumangalam. 

THE AMEiiiCAN College, Maoura — ^Tho 
American College, then located at Pasiimalai, 
was affiliated with the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College in 1881. In 1904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 
where for five years it was accommoditod in 
what is now the Union Christian High School 
building. In 1909 tlie College was removed 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the north 
side of the Valgai river. It was affiliated as a 
First Grade College in 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the Ameiican College became organicallv 
independent under its own Governing Council. 
In the same year it was granted afhliation as an 
Honours College 

The present College site compriS(‘S about forty 
acres. On the College grounds are located the 
Mam College Hall, the Ellen S. James Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Main Hostel, 
Zumbro Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, 
Principal’s residence. Warden’s T^idgc, four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields. 

The Scandinavian alliance Mission of 
North Aicbrioa.— The mission staff in Khandesh 
is represented by 27 missionaries and 52 
Indian workers. 'J’hcre are 445 churcti members 
in good standing with 1,150 in Hunday Scliools. 
18 Elementary Schools provide for 455 pupils 

Secretary '. — ^Miss Gladys F. Henricksen. 
Amaltier, East Ivhandesh. 

THE Swedish Alliance Mission,— -Working 
among Bhils, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 21 missionaries and 74 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,2^4 of whom 624 aic 
communicants. There are 1 5 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and .5 School Homes. The 
pupils in all schools number 640. 

Secretary : — The Bev. Simon A. B- Johansson, 
Mandulwar, Dhadgoan, West Khandesh. 

Free Church op Finland Mission. — Total 
staff is lepresentod bv 5 foreign Missionuiies, 
4 C4it<‘cbists and 4 teachers There are 86 
baptized adult Christians, 84 cliildien and total 


ALL-INDIA 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesli and 
Gujarat. There is a staff of 50 missionaries and 
96 Indian workers. The number of mission 
stations and pastors is 15 with 23 outstations. 
There is a Christian community of 2,085 adults. 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls. There is one English congregation at 
Bhusawal. 

Executive Secretary : — The Bev, E. B Garner, 
A kola, Berar, C.P. 


community about two hundred. Foui dav 
schools, 5 Sunday schools, 4 dispcnsaiie^ and one 
Weaving, etc., industry 

Home Secretary: — Profc'ssor E. Saiaojac 
Annankatu, 1, Helsinki, Suomi (Finland). 

Field Secretary -Bev. E. A. Ollila, Gliiim 
D.H.B. 

The London Missionary Sooiety.—Coik- 
meneed work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
lorm of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers 83, Indian 
workers 2,34 7, Organised Churches 520 ; 
Communicants 29,81.5 and Christian Com- 
munity 200,076. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159; 2 Theological Iii-^titutions, 

Htudents 70 ; 4 Training Institutions, pui)iL 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849, 25 

Boarding school.'', scholars 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools wuth 46,371 scholars. In 
medical w'ork Hospitals number 6, T'Jutms 7 Euro- 
peans and 83 Assi.stants, 14 qualified doctor^, 0 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10 413 in- 
patients .and 206,276 out-patients for the > ear. 

The main centres of the Mission in N India ai e 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad District, Bengal ; 
L M S work in the United Provinces has been 
clwd but .a Union IMission f>f the W. M. S , 
C. M. S. and L. M. 8 has been opened in Benares 
Citv ot which the Bev. S B. II olt of the W. M S 
is Superintendent, This Mission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and s< udents, 
Special effoits aie made amongst the 
Naina Siidras. The S India district and 
Travancore are divided into the Kanarcse, 
Telugii, 'J’amil and Malayalam fields with J9 
stations and 959 outstations. At Nageieoil 
(Travancore) is the Scott Christian Colk'ge nnci 
High School with 985 students, a Church and 
congregation said to be the largest m Indiv 
and a Printingl Press, the centre of the S. 
I’ravancore Tract Society. 

Benaal Secretary ’ — Bev Hilaiv A. Wilsou. 
R A., 1 /C, Asluitosh Mookeiji Jtoad, J* O 
Elgin Bead, Calcutta. 

South India — Secretary and Treamrer—Tiex. 
George Parker, m.a., B.D,, 18, Lavelle Bond, 
Bangalore. 

Benarefi Superintendent. — Bev. S It Holt, 
Bamkutora, Benaies Cantonment, B. 1* 


MISSIONS. 

THE Church of the Brethren (American) 
-Opened work in l895, and operates in Broaeli, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Bajpipla States. Its staff number 37 foreign 
workers Including raissionarles’ wivc.s, and 177 
Indian workers. The baptized (immersed) 
membership stands at 5,876. Education i^ earned 
on in 2 Boys’ Boarding Schools, 2 Girls’ Board- 
ings, and in 3 Co-cducational Boardings with 
separate hostel quartei-* Village Day SchooJ'> 
number 105 Females under insti uction number 
672, males 2,711, total 3,39.5 There are 98 
Sunday Schools having 1:7 teachers, and a 
total enrolment of 5.089 There were 41,222 
calls at Afis^ion di'spensaries in 1936. The 
foreign medical s-tall consists of three doctors, 
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two nurses. Industrial work is carried on in 
5 of the Boarding Schools. A vocational 
school, including teachers’ training, village 
trad(‘S and agriculture for boys and a school of 
practical arts for girls are conducted at 
Ankleswar. PiVangelistic, Temperance and 
Tublication woik receive <luc emphasis. 

Srcrefari / ’ — Jj A. Jlhckcnstaff, 82, J^planudc 
Road, Uonibay 

Thk Poona ano Indian Village Mission— 
Founded in 1 892. Mission Stations . — Poona Citj , 
Khcd Shivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapurand 
Bhoi (Bhor State), Poona District ; Iionand,M. 
S. M. By., Satara District; Phaltan, (Paltan 
State*); Satara District; Pandharpur, Sholapur 
District; Natepiita, Sholapur District, Akliiz. 
Sbolainir District: Shirwal, 1‘oona District 
Dapoli, Disti'ct Uatnagiii 

The Staff consists of 45 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a conununity of about 2(io 
Indian Christians and their families The main 
work is evang(‘lising in 1 lie villages, women’s 
zenana work, and piimary education. Medical 
work is conducted at most station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur. Mis'^ion Headquarters, 
17. Mapiei Road, Poona. 

Scordu)!/ — S, I). l)a\i(Non. 

The \mei;ic\n CimitcHRs of Cod Mission- 
Has loui nii'-hionai M S at Bogra, one at Khan- 
janpur, Bogia Distiict, llcngal and two at 
1 iubaria. Howrah Distiict, ItcngaJ. 

Eiecuiive Secretary — Rev. H. W. Covei, M a., 
Bogia, IC.H R. 

Itecordinq Sceretam ' — Rev. A K. Myers, B A , 
Ulubana, Howrah Dist. 

The India Christian Mission.— Pound- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches. 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stat urns 
1.759 Communicants, 'I Primary schools and 
One Indiistiial School and Bible Srhool in the 
I llorc District, also Station at Dodballapur, 
near Bangaloie, S. India, also Colony foi 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
via Alniora, U. P. stations also in Nuwara Eliya, 
Mulpotha, Hva Province and Polgahaweila, 
Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at Nuwaia Eliya ; In- 
dustrial Homes for children of mixed parentage. 
Niuvai.i Eliya. Total (Jliilstian communitv 
4,092. Magazines. — English il/iAMmn/-// Notes 
ami Telugii l.C.M. Messenger. 

Directors : — Rev. Arnold Payntcr, Champa- 
wat, Almora, U. P and Mrs. A. L. l*a>utci, 
Nuwaia Elija, Ce>loii 

The Ciinseii of the Nazauene Mission — 
Has its lieadquarters for India at Biildana, 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding School 
In Chikhli, 14 miles fioin Buldana there is a 
Girls* Boarding School. At Basiin, Berar, S.") 
mill's from Buldana, (recently taken over from 
another mission) there is a Day School, also a 
Bible Training School At present there are seven 
missionaries in India and a force of 28 Indian 
Preachers, Teachers and Bible women. 

DistiU't Snperintendent . — Rev. P. L. Beals 
Buldana, Berar. 

The Hephzibanh Faith Missionaky Associ- 
ation : — Ha.s tour missionaijes in India. The\ 


are Rev. and Mrs. Arthur J (’alhoon, Adru, B. 
N. Illy., and Miss Emma K J.andis and Miss 
Grace Haven, Raghunathpur, Manbhum Distiict. 

The Tibetan Mission— H a" 4 Mission- 
Miies with headquarters at Darjeeling and 
Tibet as its objective. SeneUny— Mr ,1. Kcllv, 
Dajoeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society op Ttnne- 
VELIY (DORNAEAL MISSION)— Opened in 1902, 
operates in the VV arangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among tlic hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travancore 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the 
Christians of Tinnevolly living in India and 
overseas There arc now nearly 12,0(i0 Tclugu 
Christians in 150 villages and 416 Paliyar 
Chiistians in the hills The Socictv publishes 
monthly 27/c Missionary 1 ntell igencer cont aining 
information about the Society’s woik in both 
the Helds. 

Secretary -Mi. M D, ’J’homas D.A., L T., 
Palamcotfah. 

The Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1874. 
is an interdenominational and internationa] 
Society for the csBiblishmcnt and maintenance ol 
Homes and Jnstitntions for Lepers and of theii 
untainted children working in 20 coiintnes but 
largely m India, Bmnm, China, Korea and .lapan 
Its work in India is e.irned on throiigl 
co-operation with 30 Missionary Societies. Ir 
India and P»ann.i, alone tlie Mission now has 3f 
Asylums of its own with upwards of 7,00( 
inmates and is aiding oi has some connectioi 
with vvoikfoi lepers at 22 otiu'r places in India 
Altogclher in India and Biiim i oNrr9,0r0 lepei* 
are being helped 

The Mission alsoTuoNidcs for the scgrcgatioi 
of the healthy childion of lepcis from tbei 
diseased parents. Moie tlian 800 childion an 
thus being saved fiom becoming lei)eis. 

An nnpoitant feature of the work of thi 
Mission IB the measure of successful medica 
treatment whereby caily eases both adult 
and child icn are now heneflting. 

Most of the Misbion’s income is received froii 
volnntaiy contiibulions. Some funds are iaisc< 
111 India and Buimabut the bulk of the monc; 
expended by the Mission in India and Bin iiia i 
recoi\ed Iroin Britain, .although the piovincia 
GoNcniinciits give regular maintenance grants 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission t 
Lepers, ot wdiieh Lady Bralioiuno, Ii.uly Maijori 
Erskine, Lady Gowan, and Lady Hubback ai 
Viee-Presidi'iits 

Jfon. Treasurer . — William McIntyre, E'-q 
c oMacneill it Co., 2, Faiilie Place, (Jalcutti 

Hon. Treasurer, liomhay : — 11 C. Lowndei 
Esq., c/o Messrs. KiUick, Nixon & Co., Bombay 

The General Secretary of the Mission i 
Mr, W. H. P. Anderson. 7, Bloomsbury Sqiiari 
London, W. C. 1. The Secretary for India Is M' 
A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 

The Regions beyond Missionary Unio 
— An intcr-denomiiiational Society commence 
work at Mothihan, Bihar, in 1900, and no 
occiqucs 0 stations and 9 out-stations in tl 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a sta 
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of 30 European and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls* Or])hanage, 1 lioys’ 
Orphanaiie and lioardin" School with Carpentry 
industrial de])artmcnt, 1 M. E. School with 20(» 
pupils. Coin imi 111 cants number 138. 

Secretary : •— GeorKc McCabe. Haiikaria Hospital, 
Bagaha 1'. O , Champaraii Di.^tiict 

Thk PvAXaul Medical Mission, affiliated with 
the llcgions beyond Missionary Union, has 
1 Hospital at liaxaul, Cliainparaii District, with 
1 married European Doctor, J European Nuising 
Sister, 1 Jiiiioiicaii Lady Evangelist and 12 
Nepalese and Indian workers. 

Secreian/ — Dr. H. C. Duncan. 

The National Mibsionaky Society ot 
India — Established lOO.'i, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 28 
lilissionaries and 100 helpers and voluntary 
workers, opeiates in Montgomery Distiict 
(the Punjab), Kirozabad (C.P.), Haliiaghat, 
Myniensingh District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B & (I ), Murviahi ((hP.), NoithKanara, Miraj- 
gaon (W India), Par kal Taluk (Nizam’s Dotni- 
nioiis), Tirupattur Talukas (N. Arcot). Thirty- 
four Elementary Schools with two Hosb'ls foi 
liov'' and oiM' Joi giib, oik' High School with 
hostel, one First Grade* (Uillcge with llo^ti I, 
one printing pic.^s, three dispensaries, two 
Hosintals and one Child Weltaie Centre. 
Annual expenditure lls 40,.')0() excluding self- 
supporting institutions, T/ic N ational Miftmonary 
InicJbqenccr (a monthly journal in English sold 
at lie 1 per year post free), liecpekaiiji monthly 
journal in 'ramil and Kanarcse) at 8 annas per 
year, post free. 

Afldrvhh — N. M. S. Hou*-e, Koyapctlah, 
Madras 

PreUdent' — 1’he lit. Kcv. S. K Tarafdar 

General Secretary Da^id,D.A., D.D , 

(on study lea\c ) 

Actin'] General Secrctarij — ]Mr M. John m 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Mission. — 
Th(' Seventh-day Ad\(‘nti.sts eoimiieiiced mission 
woikin India in 1803, and now' employ a staff of 
five hundred and seventv-si'veii w'orkers. Euro- 
fK-an and Indian, including one hundied and 
sevcnl \ ordained and lieeiisrd mmisteis E\ange- 
listieand eduoational w’oikis condiiet(*d in sixteen 
vernaculais, beside W'mk foi Engli.sh-s]K*aking 
fieoplcs in the laige cities Foi administiative 
luiilioses, there are five blanch organiz.it ions 
loaited as follow's — 

S(‘venth-dav Vlveiitist Mission -Western 
India (11 Chiisti'iison SuiHUinteiident ) 
Office Address : Salisbui) I’aik, J’oona 

Seventh-dav Achentist Mission — Biiima 
(.T. O. Wilson, Superintendent ) Office 
Addres'i : 30, Vojle Hoad, ILingoon Cantoii- 
meiit, TLingooii 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission— Noitheast 
Inilia (F H lioasbx, Siipeiinti'inlent ) 
Office Address : “ Diigain ”, B.iiuhi 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission— Noithwest 
India. (T. J. Michaci, Surx'niitendent ) 
Office Address: 12, Piiaviraj Hold, 
New Delhi. 


S«*\enth-da\ Vd\eiiti4 Mi''Sioii -Sontli India 
(E M. Meleen, Supi'iintendeiit ) Office 
Address: 9, CuniiinglMm Jload, Jlingaloic. 

The g^^eral headipiarters foi India and ihinna 
1 - locateil at Salisbni \ Park, Poona N (1 Wil- 
son, President ; A E. Nelson, S(>ei(-tarv and 
'J’reasiirer (Ofhee Addiess : Post Box 1.^), J’ooiia) 
On the same estaio is an iifi-to-date piihlishing 
hoii.se devoted to the printing of health, tempei- 
anee, evangeheal and associated liteiatiiie 

\ddi(*ss: Oiiental Watchman Puhlishiiig 

lou.se. Post Box 3."), Poona). 

A large niimher of day and boarding M'I iiaeulai 
and Anglo- vernai’iilar schools aie conduct ed in 
dilfcK'nt pails of tlie country , and at Vincent 
Hill School, Miissooue, European education is> 
provided, a regular liigh school couisi*. with more 
adv.aiiced W'ork for eomnieieial and oth(‘i si>eeial 
students, Ixung available. In all the d(*nomiiia- 
tional hoarding seliools increasing cmjihasis is 
being laid on Aocational work, the students being 
leqiiiied to share in the domestic woik of the 
institution, and in many eases, to engage in some 
trades oi other w'oik. 

Eight jihvsicians, one mateinitv w'oiker 
(CM P) and a number of (|ualified niiises an* 
einployi'd, regiilai medical wuik bmng condiieted 
at t liii t y -tw'o stations. 

The baptized inemherslnp (adult) is r),5(J() 
oiganized into 102 ehuielies , and in addition a 
.substantial eommnnity of emiimeis'js leeeivmg 
sNstematic instrnetion 317 Sabliatli Seliools 
ai(‘ conducted w'lth an emollcd niembeishi]) 
of aliout 10,399 

Tile Bombay addicss is No 9, Club Back 
Hoad, Bye 1 Ilia. 

IHB AMERICAN MBNNONITE MISSION.— 
Established 1899, works in the P. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 33, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Indiistii.il 
Training Institutions 2, Academy including Higli 
School, Normal School and Bible School — Anglo- 
Veracular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Ornhanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital J, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Home for un- 
tainted children of lepers 2, Lcjicr Chine 4. 

Secretan/ . J. D Gr.ilH r, Dbamtai i, C. P. 

THB GENERAL CONPERBNOB— MENNONITB 
Mission — S tarted in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 22 ; Leper, IMedical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic, Educational 
and indmtiial work carried on. Secretary. 
Hev. P. W. Penner, Janjgir, C. P. 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission. — Estaldished 1890 in the G. P and 
Bcrar, has a mission staff of 1.5, Indian workeis 
20, Ghurche.s 8, Comnuinicaiits 327 ; Chiistian 
Coinmiinitv 500; 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 I'.lcrnentarv Schools. 

Secretary -Hcv. Call W\dci, Elhchpnr, neiar, 
(b P. 

The Ce\lon ai.d India General Mission - 
Estabh.shrd 18512, (icciiiiies statjons in 
Mvsoi estate in the Coimbatore and Atlanta pur 
Districts, also in tlie United ProMm cs 
Mission staff 33 ; Indian workers 61 ; Churches 
11 ; Communicants 854 ; Christian community 
2,464 ; Orphanages 4 ; Schools 4 ; Pupils 204. 
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Secretary — W. H. W. Paget, “ Sllzpali, 
lliciiardB Town, Eaugalore. 

Thb BOT8* Christian Home Mission.— 

Was founded by lie v. Albert I^ortoil in 18»t> 
dining a time when a bcnous luminc swept the 
land. 

At present the Mission staff consi'^ts of seven 
nus<-ionaricsand 48 Indian worker*-. There aic 
two (dement-ary schools, one at Phond, Poona 
District, and one at Oral U P The total enrol- 
ment of the scliools is 220 children At Dhond 
tlieicaie two oiphan'iges, one lor boys and one 
tor girls 

'I’he mi'-sion eon.'-I'-ts of two main stations, 
one at Dhond, Poona Disiriet and another at 
Oral, (lulled Province*-, wllh two ont.'-tation*' 
in thcTJ P, one in .lalaun and the other in 
Kalpi 

The work ol tin* mission is, eh lolly, earing for 
orphan boys and girls and evangohbtie W'Ork in 
neglected villages. 

Bev, John M Norton, the son of the late 
lU'V Albeit Norton, IS Direetoi of the B C, II. 
Mi'-sion, stitionedat Dho* d, the headquarteis 
ol the Mission. 

Ladies* Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. — ! 
This is an inter-dcnommational society, with , 
lieaclquartors, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls m 5 stations in thci 
Bombay Presidency, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Ihinjab. There are .'i5 Kuropeaii 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 50 Assistant! 
Missionaries, IHO Indian teachers and nurses 
and 31 Bible w'omen. During 1936 there w'crc 
5,266 in-paticnts in the three hospitals supported , 
by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna).. 
There were 23,421 out-jiatients, 97,417 attend-! 
auees at the Dispensaries. In their 30 1 
Schools were 2,375 pupils and theic is a 
University Deiiartmeiit at l.ahoie The! 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done! 
by house to house visitations and teaching the] 
women in Zenanas, 864 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £33,404 

non. Treasurer. Ilev li S. C.iir, m.a. 

President. — The Lady Kinnaird. 

Secretaries. — Ilev. H S. Gregory, M A., Dr. 
G. Oiissii Taylor and Miss N Lamport. 

WoMKN’e Christian Medical College 
with w'hieh is incorporated the Punjab 
Medical School for Women.— In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
inlluences to Indian women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, D.B.E., M.A., M.D.. was its Founder and 
Prlnci pal The Sciiooi was Intei -denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 


At present 280 are in training, 186 medics 
students, 21 Compounders, 57 Nurses, 66 NurB 
Dais and Mid wives besides a large number o 
Indigenous Dais. 

During the past year 4,1 68 in-patients wer 
treated and 51,822 out-patients. 

The New Lady Willingdon Assembly Hall ha 
lieen completed with the Library forming par 
of it and meets a great need. A Deep X-Ra; 
Therapy Machine has also been installed am 
Iladium Treatment has also been started. 

The Missionary Settlement for Univej 
siTY Women was founded in Bombay in 189f 
Its work is religious, social and educationa 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for Universit 
students of all nationalities and a few India 
piofessional women. Classes for educated girl 
are provided and teaching is also given i 
pupils’ homes. The Settlement staff take par 
in many of the organised activities for women' 
work in the city. The Social Training Centr 
for women is now an integral part of the work o 
the Settlement. The course, lasting a year 
includes both theoretical and practical work. 

Warden : — Miss B. Navalkar, B.A., Beynold' 
Hoad, Byciilla, Bombay, 

The Bamabai Mukti Mission (affiliated wit 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission 1 
1925) the well-known work of the late Pandit 
llamabai, shelters about 600 deserted wivei 
widows and orphans, educating and flttin 
them to earn their living. The Mission i 
worked on Indian lines and carried on b 
Indian and European workers. Evangelisti 
work is carried on in the surrounding village 
of Kedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, und< 
thi* United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work i 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Pr( 
viuces and South United Provinces. There ai 
52 missionaries, including missionaries’ wive: 
and 200 Indian workers. There are 17 orgai 
ized churches with the membership of 2,524 
There is a Christian community of 5,000. Thei 
are r> hospitals and 6 dispensaries, in whic 
2,410 in-patients and 13,855 out-patieni 
were treated last year, with a total ( 
1,34,414 treatments. Three boarding schoo 
for girls and one for boys, wit 
1 hostel for boys show 379 inmates. Thei 
is one lieper Asylum with 120 inmates. 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patieni 
during the year. An Industrial School ^ 
conducted at Damoh in connection wi( 
which a 400 acre farm is used for practic 
work. The Mission Press at Jubbulpore print€ 
last year about 3,000,000 pages of Christia 
Literature. 2 Industrial Schools, 2 Hiii 


'I'lie Memorial Hosjiital in connection with Schools, 5 Middle Schools and 12 Primal 
the College has 240 beds. Schools, with about 1,621 under instructio: 

In 43 ycais 333 medical students, qualified as The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Statioi 
Doctois, besides 152 (’ompoiindors, 200 Nurses in the Poona District. The Great Britain ar 
and Cj 4 as Nurse Dais and Mid wives. | Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.' 
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and Falamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no orpunised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer: W. D. Alcxamlci 
Jubhulporo, C. T. 

Inter denominational Missions. 

“Till] Ckxtiul Asian Mission. Founded 
Head OffitM', T) Victoria Street, London 
S VV 1 ; ba'^e on the N W. Frontier at Maidan , 
ad\ancc stations at jMalakand J’ass, Chakdura 
Ikirainida, Jiandapnr, Giirez, Karnil, Shmra 
anrl Khapalu Fiotestant, Evancti lical. nn* 
dcnoniinational. Ten Eiiiopean Missionaiic'' 

Thk KniENDS’SFraTriiCouNCiT. — The Friends’ 
Service (’oiineil works in five stations ot tlie 
Hoshancaliad District and m two stations in 
Central India. 

'Pile Chill ell, winch iseoiiipitscd of 6 Alontlih 
Meeting', united in tlie Mid-india Ycailv lileetinir, 
IS laruelv oriianised on the lines ot the Societ\ 
ol h’in*nds in England, 

Theie aie 13 niissionarics, 11 on the field 
and 3 on fnrloiicrh also 3 retired rnissionaiK's 
liMiig in the district 


Lutheran Societies. 

The Inoiv Mission op the United 
Lutheran Church in America —Cmnrnonly 
known as the Cnitinl Lutheran Church ISlission. 
.Now working m close co-ordiriation w'lth tlu* 
Andhra En angelical Luthcian Church, which 
W'as organized in li)27. The mission and Church 
together cairv on work in East (Jodavari, West 
Godavari, Guntur. Nellorc and Kurnool Districts 
Foreign .staff on the field in October 193r>, 71 : 
Indian rtaJl of all grades, 2,993 , baptised mein- 
I bershii) ]()8,()I3. Schools, l,04cS, pupils, 42,230 
j 'I’heie are a Fii^t Grade College, with thiec veai 
post-graduate department of theology, three High 
I Schools foi l>oys,one High S( hool for girls, one 
I Noinial Training School toi Masters and one lor 
! Mistresses, a Theological Scrninaiy, an Agricul- 
I tiiral School, six ]los])il.ilP, a School for the 
I blind, a 'ITihcrculosis Sanatoiium, and a 
I Printing Press 

! PresnJeht of the T7. L C. Mhsion: Dr F. 

I L. Coleman Ilajahiiiundiy, Mast Godavari 
I Distiict. 

, President of Andhra Eranqeheal Ijutheran 
\ Church Dr E Neudoertfei , Raja hmmidry, East 
I Goda\.iti Distiict. 


The piineiiinl aetivitu's are a general hospital 
W'lth disiiensary and nuise^’ training depart 
merit, a Piimaiy School and an Anglo-Vcinaeu 
lar Middle school at Itaisi A Hoarding school 
for girls mth Piimary and Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Depaitments at Sohagjtui A Home 
for older gills in Sohagpur where toA s are made 
tor sale. A Ho\s’ Hostel at Hoshaiigabad lor 
boys attending Piimaiy, Mnhlh and High 
schools there. Two villages in the Seoul Tahsil 
of the Hoshaiigabad (list net in one ol whidi, 
Makori,\a, th<‘re is a dispcnsaiy and a Piimaiy 
School. 

An Ashram is niaintaiiu'd iumu Hosangabad, 
W'hcie vill.igc inoblcins aic studied, and woik 
ot an edinational and social natuie is eairicd 
on. Mardens, Hanjit and Doiis Clu tsinuli 

'There is also a AVea\i*rs (’(doin at Kh(*ia, 
Itaisi, wheic hand loom doth is made 

'There are 1 s.5 iiicmbei s a nd 1 ,400 adherents 
Mission ScdetaiA ’ Idi. Geolliev M. Maw, 
Itaisi C p , CIniidi Scirctaij Dlian Singh, 
Sohagiuii , C P. 


! The Evanoei.k’ai. National Missionary 
I Socir.TY OP Stockholm, Swiodkn- -A Chuidi 
I oi Sw(‘den Soi iidy, loiinded in ]sr)0,oeciipic.s the 
D’stints ol Saiigoi, Hctiil, and Chhimlwara in 
the Cential Pioviiiei's, 

1 Theie are about 3,000 Cliuieli members 
J eoustituted into an indigenous Chin eh called thi' 

I K\nugdieal Lnthdaii Chin eh ol the Central 
! ITomikm's 'The Emopcaii and Indian statt 
, nunib(Ms31 and 1S(» iesi»eetnelv 'I’licre is a 

I I raining school lor Indian w oikeis and 24 Pi 1 
jmaivaiid Anglo- Vei naenlai Schools with 1.490 
I Children in atlendanee. .3s Sunduv Schools 
I with 721 Christian and 1,143 nori-Chiistiaii 
I attending. 0 Dispeiisaiies with 26,3(»9 

patients ilunng 1930 4 AVoikshops One 

Women’- Industiial School. One idows’ Home 
W’lth 84 Women. 0 Oiphanagc’S with P's!) bovs 
and 202 gills One boatding School for bo>s 
and one for gob 'Thiec Faim.s wheie Modem 
Village Uplift is attempted. 

Secretary — Rev. R \splnml, Clihmdwaia, 

C. P. 


The American Friends’ Mission.— With 1 
Missionanes is working in Hnnddkhand, with! 
Hos])ital foi Women and Children at Chhatai]nii, 
with boys’ school at Harpalpur, Oiphaiiage, 
evangelistic, iiidustiial and sdiool woik at! 
Nowgong. I 

Stipennteudent ; Rev. E\eiett L Caltdl, I 
Now’goiig, C.I. I 

THE OLD Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 1 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agimcy in India. 
Hon. Secretary : Rev. L 1'. Slic.ith, 11, Mission! 
Ilow', Calcutta. ] 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 40 st.itions 
in the U. ProAinces, Bcugul, S. Mahrutta, Goda- 
vari, Delta, Kanarese 'Ciunevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgrri Districts. Thej 
hold an annual Coriti’ienee at Hnngaloie 


'The bAM.L E\ ANOELii' .Mission Avith its 
headquarters in Maiigiilure, South Kannia, 
Avas loimded 111 js;i •ind is at ])res(’iit eaiiAing 
on the AAoik in the A\lu)Ie lu'ld u(‘eni)ieil IxToie 
the A\ai AMth the (‘\( ei»1 loii of North Kaiiaia 
and the Nilgiiis, It has at the beginning 
ot 19.37, 28 cliiel stalrons and SI ont-statroli.s 
witli a total missionary stall of 5S Kiiropean 
and about 90(1 Indian Aioikeis. 'Phe mem- 
beislnp of the clniKlies is 25,3S0. Edma- 
tioiial Ai<*ik einhiaecH 109 si bools, among 
whuh a 'rhe()logieaJ S(‘iiiinai\. a .second prack 
college and 7 high schools 'I’he total nnin])Ci 
ol scholars IS js J72 IMedn al work is done at 
betgeii-Gadag, Southern Mahiatia, (oimti\ 
Aviieie a lio.spital for nn n and Aioineii and at 
Udi]n, South Laiiaia, aaIjcii' a hospital ioi 
women and children js iiiarntanK'd, 'J'lu' Mission 
maintains a Home iTuln.Giral Depaitnunt 
■ tor AAonieii’s Aioik 'Jheie i> also (onncdic 
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with tli(! Mi'-flion a large Puhlisliiiig Depart- 
ment with a Book Shop and a l*rintinp 
l*re8S with ai»o»t 150 workcis at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, it is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

Presidrnt and Secretary ' — llcv. A. Streckeisen 
Nettur, Telllcheiiy, Malabar 

The Church of Sweden Mission was founded 
in 1874. It operates in the Trichmopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and llamnad Districts 
In eonjimetion with the Leipzig Evangelhal 
Lutheran Mission (L E L.M ) It co-operate^ with 
the Tamil l<jvangelieal Lutheran Church. 
The C. S. M. maintains a general and eye 
hospital at Tirupattiir, an eye hospital 
at (loinibatoie, High Schools for boys at 
Madura and Piuiiikotali, a High School for gills 
at 'Panjore and ^a^lous Primary Schools 

The European staff is 41 ; School Teaching 
staff IfiO , Schools 30 , Pupils, boys 2,001 and 
girls 1,142. 

Premdent — -Olofa Johansson, (' s.w M , Irasa- 
ladi, M. I dura 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission.— 
European staff 23; Schools 11 ; 'J’eachlng staff 
101 ; Pupils, boys 1,519 and girls fl34. 

President. — The Eev, P, ({abler, Lie i» 

“ TranqiKbar House”, Tiicliiuopoly. 

Tamil Evangelical Luthfran Church.— 
Organised Churches 48 ; Ordained Indian 
Hiulstcra 38; other Indian workers 128, 
baptised membership 34,472 , Schools 254, 
Teaching staff 718; Pupils, 12,733 boys and 
4,012 girls. 

Prendcnt * — lU. llev. J. Sandegren, M. A , 
1) D , L.N.o , Bishop of Tiaiiqucbar, Tiichi- 
nopolv. 

Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India 
Mission, (m k l i m located in North 

Arcot ( 4mnur, Vaniyambadi), Salem (fCrishna- 
giii), Tanjori: (I’anjt're, Nagapatani), Madiiia 
(Madura), Bamnad (Virudunagar), Tinnevelh 
(Vallioor, Vadakagulam), Distruts, in M>soic 
(Kolar (Jold Fields, Bangaloie) and in Tra van- 
core (Nagel coil, Trivandrum, I’aiasala, Neyyat- 
tinkaia, Nedumangad, Nilamail, Allcppey). 

There art 50 missionaries (of whom 13 aie on 
fill lough), 1 Anieiican tcachci in chaigc of a 
school and boarding honn> for children of mis- 
sionarif^s (in Kodaikanal), 1 male doctoi (Indian), 
four training institutions foi teachers, 2 foi 
catechists, 1 theological seminar> for training 
pastors, 3 high schools, 1 hospital with 20 licds. 

Statistics, November 1934 : Souls, 10,081 ; 
baptized, 10,407 ; catechumens, 2,021 , ad- 
henuits, 3,054 ; native pastors. 4 ; c‘vangeli^ts 
19; withechists, 82; teachers belonging to the 
ME.LIM., 100; other teucheis, 28, boaiditig 
houses, 10. 

The General Seeretaru I’he llev. E H. Mein- 
zon, Vadakangulam, Tinnevclly District, South 
India. 

The Danish Missionary Society, estab- 
lisheii 1804 in South Arcot, working there ami in 
North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills, in Aladias 
and in Oiissa has a total staff ot 359 Indian 
and 51 Euioix'aii workers, communicants, 3,136, 


Christian Cominnuity 7,510, one High School 
one Seexmdary school, one Bible School for 
Women, three Boarding Schools, three Industrial 
Schools, one hostel, 82 Elementarv Schools, and 
two Hospitals, total scholars 5.873. 

President . — The Eev. C. Bindslev, Ncllikup- 
pam. 

Treasurer . — The Rev. K Held erg, 38 Broad- 
way, 0. T , Madras. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly knowm as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals) — Founded in 
1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Birbhiim, 
Murshidabad, Malda, Itajshahi, Dinajpur and 
tioalpara. Work is principally among the 
Santals but also among ihuigalis and the Mech 
people (Boro). Mission staff numbers 33 of 
whom 2 medical missionaries Indian pastors 31 , 
other Indian workers 500 Christian community 
in organized congregations 21 ,441 . 6 boarding 
schools with 900 pupils, 1 30 elementary schooL 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 00 
pupils, 1 printing press, 1 orphanage wuth 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 lepei 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden. Actinn 
Secretary: ll' V.R Rosenlimd, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 

Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Missionary Society com- 
menced work in India, in 1817. The Mission 
in India apart from Oeyloii is organised into 
7 Distiiets with then separate Distiiet Synods 
woiking undei 2 rroymeial Svnods In con- 
nection with these Synods theie is a large English 
w’ork with 22 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military and English w'ork 

The Districts occuiued include 148 rireults 
in Bengal, Madras. Mysore, Bombay, runiab, 
North West Fiontiei Provinces, Baliiehistan, 
(Vntral Piovinees, United Provinces and Nizam’s 
Dominions The European staff numbeis 
21 8 wnth 73 Indian ministei s and 1 ,002 Catecliists 
There are 413 (3mrehes wnth a Clnistiaii com- 
munity of 122,986 and 33,550 ('onimiinieants 
There are a number of Ciicuits with tlieir 
Chinches thoroughly organised and self sup- 
porting Edmtational w'ork comprises 3 (!hris- 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1,763 students, 
5 Theological Institutes wutli 42 teachers and 
373 students , 11 High Schools witli 236 teachers 
and .5,047 students 6 Industrial Institutes with 
25 toaehers and 242 students. 7 Boarding Scliool« 
with 116 teachers and 1,648 scholars 1,233 
Elementary Schools with 2,312 teachers and 
41,831 scholars. 

Medical w’ork is represented by 17 Medical 
Institutions with 3 Kuro])ean and 12 Indian 
doctors, 8,377 In-patients and 51,137 Out- 
patients. 

The Methodist Episcopal Churcii is the orga- 
nization in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1356, at first confining 
its activities to what ig now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan 
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Hiirina, 'Nfalaygia, NotherlaDds Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission fl«ld of the Church separated 
India. Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia dlvl'^lon 
Withir tills present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian corn mu nit v of 525,668. 

1 he major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
lias been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numlM'rs who 
came Ironi the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total ol 1,100 
schools t>f all grade.s, including tliree colleges, 
tventy-tvo high schools, and numerous normal 
training and thrologleal institutions. The 
registered attendants in these sclioola number 
40,000. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
dcveloiunent of tne voiing iM'oide of the Church 
there now being 336 chapters of the Epwoith 
League with 13,5194 enrolled ineinbers, and 4,021 
oreranized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
of 139 422 

1’he publisliing interests of the Chiireh are 
represent.ed bv tiie Lueknow Puhlisiang House 
at Lueknow doing work in English, Uidii, 
Hindi and other Vernaculars. The periodicals 
issued cover the interi'sts of both the evangi*- 
listlc and tlie educational fl<*ld, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Hfctliodist and Christian 
Education being in English, while the 
ICaiikab-i-Hind, and other periodicals are 
is**ued in scleral of the vernaculars. 

The governing hodv of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the cloven conferences now' existing 
in India are represented by twent\-toiir dele- 
gates. The policy of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 


general governing body, there at present being 
blit about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to GOO ordained and 
4,000 iinordained Indian and Burmese w'orkers. 
.\t present the area is divided into seventy-two 
di-tricts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are nianv Indians Tip work 
IS super\iM*d by three Bishoj>s resident as 
follows — 

Bishoji Brenton Thoburn Badley, M A , JJj 
D , Delhi , Bishop .lashwant Boi Chitambti, 
D D , LL 1) , Jiiblmlpoie, Jhsiiop J. W’askom 
Picket, M A , D 1>., Boniiiav. 'I lie goveining 
bod V in India !•=! tlie Central Conference, whi* h 
meets quadrenni ill> under the ChairmanRhip of 
the three VIshops 

The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion — Sunjan, Thana Distnet Headquaitcis. 
Stations witli Missionaries, Dandi-Maroli, eoi 
Nargole, and Sanjan Distriet Thana \ api and 
I’aidi District Sinfit Nine Missionaiie« on tlie 
field, tour main stations, tw'o Boarding seliools 
one industrial school , one Bilile sehitoL foui 
village schools, one village farm project 
('luttnnan of Field ('omm ttee — Ilev. .Alton E. 
Liddiek, Sanjan, Thana Distnct 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India In 1919, ha- a staff of tour mission - 
ariea. Tlie w’ork is confined to Dhuha 1'aluka, 
with one Main station, Dhuila. Tliere are 
two hostels for orphan children, evangelistic 
work and a hospital Seeretary : Dr. Edith 
l^aev, Dhulia, West Khandesh. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
Anieiiea — Established atYcotmal, 1 893, operates 
In Jieiar with as staff of 1 1 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers. Organised churches 5, 1 'Pheo- 
loglealsehool rjiils' Boarding S( bool, 1 Angio- 
Vernaeular Middle sidiool, 8 Element arv 
Schools, 1 DisT)ensar> and 5 centres foi Clinical 
and village health work 

Serntnrif Mi- Edna I, Puftci, m a., 
Yeotinal, Berai, 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Cevlon w'a« eommeneed in 1882 hv the late 
Coiiiinissioncr Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, w'ith Headquarters 
In India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied liave lieen divided for administrative pnr- 
pocos into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and one smalicr Command. 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Laliore. 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay. 

Madras and Tehiqu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in 'lYavaiieore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 


Eastern Territory, with Hendquaiters at 
Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
llangoon. 

The Commanders are dircelly responsible to 
the International Headquaiters in London. 

Northern Territory —The area in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army w'ork in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore. 

E^angelistipwork, espcciallv among the “ de- 
pressed classes,” i^- extensively carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U. P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ” Criminal 'J’rihes ” arc under tl»e control ot 
the Salvation Army in the United Provimes 
(w'here this important reformative woik was 
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00 m moil Rcd) A special Settlement has also 
been opened in the Andamans dunn '4 the 
last few years. 

A Iniiil colony 2,000 acres in extent is in cxis- 
lijiice ill the Multan Distiiet, where a xiopiila- 
lion ol 1,800 lias been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders, 

M(‘die;il work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the 1‘unjab and the other in 
he United Provinces ; and also in one dis- 
pensary. 

Other institutions include, ]>ay .and Boaidins 
Schof)]s, Kj/ricultural Colonies Soldieis, ami 
Civilians Hostel, Delhi. 

Villatie centres at which the R. A. 


Works 2,041 

OHicCTS and Employees 508 

Social Institutions . . . . . . 5 


Trrrilortnl Tlendqunrtrrs—YororA'pm Hoad, 
Laboic, Punjab 

Territorial Commander - Colonel W D rennick. 

Western Territory .—The 'W'estern Teintorv 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, J^anch Mahals 
and the Mahaiastia. 

Terntorxil Headquarters The Salvation Aimj. 
Moiland Hoad, B>culla, Bombay. 

Ternforinl Commander — l.t.-Comiiibsionci 

11 1$ (\)ll(ds.,'e (PiaKram Siiiuh). 

C/nel Seerefaru—Va wxiuUvi SIcphen J Seatrn 
(Jl imniat Siii^h). 

Corp, 2S7 ; Oiitposis 485; Sock'tjcs 47.'?; 
Social Institutions 10. 

Besides the distinctlv evangelistic operations 
there are established a lar^c General Hospital — 
Emery Menional, Anaiid — and several Dispen- 
saries; 220 ]>ay Schools ; 4 Boaidinji Schools, 
a Home foi .luvcnile Ciimmals; Industiial and 
Hescue Home for Women ; conditionally 
Heleascd Piisoners’ Home; the inanafiement ot 
the Botnbav Heljiless Bcfjyais’ Cani]) , ’Wcavimj; 
Schools, laeloiv loi the makiuf; of Wca\injr, 
Warjunjz and ItecliiiK Machines, and a Land 
Colony IiaMug a pojmlation of about 07.') 
Salvationists. 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — This 
Territory compiises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Hellorc, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Distiicts of the Northern 
C/iicnrs of the Madras Piesidency. 

Theie are the follow ingageiicics at work, viz , 
jilaci’s in winch work is svsteinaticallv done, 
both evangelical and education and social . — 
302 Coips and Outposts; 1.J2 village piimaiv 
schools; 1 Criminal Tiibes Settlement, 2 
institutions for the tiaining of Otliccrs ; 1 Lcpei 
Ciolony at Bapatla with 2')0 inmates 1 Hospital 
lor women and children at Nidrobrulu, Guntiii 
Distiicl.a Women’s Industiial Honiein 3Iadr.is; 
a Boarding Schools for giihs, and anotlmi j 
for bojs of the Salvation Army. 1 


Territorial Headquarters * — Thi' Salvation 

Army, Broadway, Madras. G ,P.(). Box 206. 

Territorial Commander — Brigadier Maslin 

Chief Seeretnry : Brigadier Edw'ard Walker. 

Southern India Territory. 

Prom Cape Comoiin, the extieme southein 
tip ot India, 300 miles uj) the East coast and 
too miles up ttie West (/'oast and across fiom 
tlicsc points, ii-llowing the Soiitlua n boiindarv 
ot the States of Vlysoic all vvitldu that aica 
tonus the Southein India Tenitoiy whine 
two ot tlic inajoi Diavadun language- cf South 
India Tamil and Mal.i\ani, arc spoken 

The WestCoast coiiiitiyis a waatcred garden of 
liiMiii.iiit teitilitv. Hell' toi the last titty M'ais 
tlir \ini\ has toiind a fcitile sod ot iiunian htc. 
w'lth gicat needs and oppoitiinits toi soving the 
good seed oi the wmuIiI ot Life, w’hiih has luoiight 
toith wondi'iiiil haiM'sts On the othei side 
ot the lulls the eoiintn nia\ be diiei. I ut lu'ie, 
too, 'J’he \iniv is majehnig toiwaid. 

Tlie ‘ Depicsscd Classes* ha\e become a 
b\woid in India, spoken lightlv b\ iiiaiiy. wdui 
letei to the seiJ, the l.ihoiiiei the man wuth a 
ni.ittoek -p.ide, and hoe Cp and down Tia\au- 
< oM' one is iiiipi esM’d with the IcNclled ^,llle^s 
ol gieiMi me eiilt-ivntion the laboiii ot skives, 
niiMi bound tioin one geueiation to anothei 
kept on the lioidei line ol stai vaTion, hopelessh 
involveil in debt Thesi* aie the pooi to wdioni 
The Ainiv’s (Josjiel has Ix'eii jiieaihed A'liohau' 
opened then heaits and i(‘e«'i\e<! its me^«age 
Ovei 7'? 000 ail* inseiilxMi on om Polls 

In bun beds <,f eonimiimtii's the jieople gathiu 
ouie a wiM'k at. tin* ni.iilvi't, to si'll thiui small 
piodiief- and hii\ wei'kls juoM-ions 'I’hese 
maiket davsolli'i The Salvation Ainiv an opjior- 
timitv ot pioilaimnig the message el Salvation 
to thou'.ands ol [lecjile of all elas-i'S 

Medical woik is a stiong featine of activity in 
tlic Tcniloiv' Toe Catiieiine Pootli Hospital 
1 - a gicat ecntie I'l liealing. wdiosc many luanelics 
nunistei to the needs of thon''ands ol jieojih' 

The Salvation Aimv' 1,akes eaie on behalf of 
the Cochin Goveininent ot tin* Lepeis ol that 
'^tate Till' EvangehiK' P.oolh Lei>ei Colonv m 
Noitli Tiavaneoie is oni' ol the newi"'t liis^^itn- 
tioiis, lea.hing out a lu'lping hand to these pooi 
aiidstmlvi'ii jieople 

Piimaiv ediieation and instnietion in indiis- 
tiial handwoik aii' given in nmie tliaii 200 
cent 1 es. 

Statistics ' — OffieeiR 1,140, Eniploveoa, 1S7 
Coijis, 511 ; Outposts and Societies SOO 
Schools, 222, Ilosjiitals, 0 ; Institutions, 7. 

Territorial Heodqun/ten is A Jviiravan- 
eonani. Ti ivandriini, Tiavaneoii' State 

Terr do) lal Commander . — bieiit (!omniisuionor. 
Clias V\ A. Maekenyip. 

Chief Secretary: — Lieut. Colonel. A. .1. TIeden. 
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The iadigonoiis law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which rarliamcnt declared that as agalll'^t 
a niudu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastraa and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found m the Bengal Sati Regulation Act oi 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows' Remarriage / ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated. 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sii 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
t'ssly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
'Spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed betorc it became law, during 
which period it underwent revi.sion from his 
'-uccessors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law In 1860. 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“ The Indian penal code may be described <«s 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and super fliiities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulais 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It h practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
iu the Code of Cviil Procedure. The Indian 
j^cnal Code has from time to time been amended 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of t-riminal Proeeduie 


in 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now ill toice. Tlie ve.iis ]»etwi'en 1870 
and 1SS5 saw a gicat deal ol logislatl\o aetixity 
ill lliitish I lull i, and impoitant luanehes of t lie 
law like I^videiire, Coiitiaet Tiantei cf Pio- 
p«‘rty, Tiiist«, Ifegolialdt' I leti uiiu'iit^, etc, 
weie eo lifted in the foim of Acts of the ludiati 
Legi'.latine a ppliea))le lo tlu‘ whole of I’ritisli 
India The'-c, aiiiendc'd 1 loiii tinu* to tim-- and 
‘'iil)plemenled liv i iiles deiived Jiom English 
decisions, <•0118111 nt(' tlie bulk of tlie law 
administeicd m P>iiti'-b India, 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consider.ition 
of tlovornment such measures of oonsolid-i- 
tion and clarification, as may bo neccssaiy to 
secure the highest attainable standard ot 
formal perfection in the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law con'^olidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested tliat 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, witli 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment ot the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same siibjeit 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the iieriodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government oi 
India hope that the (Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is tli<’ 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European Biit.ish 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one ot 
the High Courts. It was then i-nacted that 
European Brit’.fh subjeets should be liable to 
be tried for any otfcnces by magistrates of the 
highest clais, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that th(‘ 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Oovcrnineiit 
of India announced that they had decided ” to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over Europeau 
subjects in sucli a way as to remove from the 
code at once and comiiletely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controvensj 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Stra<‘hey (“India”). “The 
controversy ended with tlie virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act HI of 1884, 
by which the law previously m was ;im(‘ii<l- 

ed, cannot be saul t<» Imv<‘ diinini.«h<‘(l Gu* 
privileges of European British subjet ts (huig< d 
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with otfeQces, and it left their position as eX' 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisiiiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. 'J’his 
provi.sion however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to bo tri<'(i by a jury of which 
n )t loss than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans . . Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates,: 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” 

After a discussion on this subject 111 the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted * — “'Fhatin 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should bo made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, wliich differentiate 
between Indians and Eiiroi»ean British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals” Asa result 01 the 
recommendations of the llacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modillcd, and liy the Crimuial l^aw Amendment 
Act XTI of 192Ji in place of the old Chapter 
X.XXTIT (sections 4t:i-46.‘l) the new Chajiter 
XXXI 11 (sections 443-449) wit h cei tain supple- 
mentarv jiiovisions were ‘substituted. This 
has in some measure 1 educed the differences 
between the tiialsot EuroiJcans .ind of Indians 
under the Code. Since 1830 no distinction ot 
race h.ive been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout India. 

The Federal Court 

A Federal Couit is, necoidiuu to fhe .loint 
Pai liamentai \ Committee’s Itepoit, a nece-sai\ 
eleiiK’iit ol anv Fedc'ral Con^-tif lit ion It is .at 
oncethe g11.11 di.i 11 a nil inteipietej ol the Consti- 
tution, and Jiibifei ol the di^. pules between the 
Kederal Units The (■o\einment ot India Act 
1 93 . 5 accoi dingly in ov ides (gcct 10ns 200-21 .s) th.i t 
theie sjuill b(> a Fedei.a I Couit consisting ot a 
Chief Justice of India and sm b numbei ol othei 
judges as Jfis Majesi\ nun deem nen^saij 
but the number of puisne judges shall not exceed 
SIX, unless and until an addiessis submitted b\ 
the Fedeial D'gislatnre tin an iiicieasi*. Kvei j 
judge of the Fedeial Couit is to be appointed 
by Jfis Majesty by wan ant iindei the Boyal 
Sign Manual, lie' shall hold ofliee until he 
attains the age of 0.5 M-ais, ])nt is liable to be 
ii'inoM'd fiom oflice on the gioiind ot misbeha- 
Mour or of bodilv or mental iiifliiuitv, proMded 
that the .liidicial (’ommittee of tliePiiw Connell 
on a leleience lejmits that the judge ought on 
any such ground to be ieiuo\ed The Fedeial 
(’omt sh.ill be a Couit ot Beeoid, and sliall sit 
at Delhi 01 such othei jil.iee or ])l.iees as the 
Chiel Justice may wifli the .ippunal of 
the Coveinor-Ceneial fiom time to time 
a ppoint. 


The Federal Court has exclusive origina 
Jill isdief ion in any dispute between any two or 
moie of thetollowing parties, that is to say, the 
I*ed«*iation any of the I’rovinces, or any of the 
Federated States, if and in so far as the di'^piite 
inxolves any ipie-tion (of l.iw or of fact) on 
whif h the existence or extent of a legal right 
depi'iids. Certain restiietions are pl.iced upon 
the Court’s jurisdiction over disputes to which a 
state IS a paitv In the exercise of its original 
jiiiisdietion the Court can pronounce only a 
di'claraforv judgment 'I'hc (’oiiit is invested 
with appellate jiiii-dietion over any judgment 
.leciee 01 final 01 dei of a Itigh Couit in Briti«h 
India, if the High Court, eeitifies that the case 
in\oI\es a sub-.tantial i|ue-.tion of law as to the 
interiuetation ot the Co\einmcnt of India Act, 
oraiiyOidei in Council luadi theieunder. No 
diiect appeal in such a case lies to Ills M.ijesiy 
in (’ouneil < ither wnth or without spirial leave. 
The Fedmal Legisl.iture is emjiowtni'd to enlarge 
fhe appell.iti piii-diction of the Federal Coiiit 
-o .IS to ext (‘lid to ceitiin ci\il cases iiuolving 
l.iige st.ikes. An apjieal also lii's to the Fedmal 
Court liom a High Couit in a Fedmated Stat<‘ 
on the gioiiiid that, a question of law has been 
wrongly decided conciining fhi' intei preFition 
ol tin* Act, or oi .111 Oidm in Council m.ide there- 
iindei, or the extimt of tin' executue or 
legislative a iithoi it V vested 111 the Federation by 
Mitiie of fhe ln^tI iiiut'iit of Accession ot the State 
01 .iiising under Agi(‘(‘ment made under l*art VJ 
ol Hie Alt in Illation to the administiation in 
the State ol a law of thi' 1 'edi‘ial Legislature 

An appt'.il nuv be bi ought to llis Majesty in 
Connell lioin a ilei i-^ion ol the Fedeial (’oiiit in 
its oiiginal jiiiisdiifion in any disjuite wliith 
comenis the iiitm pi et.ation ol the Act, or of an 
Hidet 111 Coiim il made theieundm. 01 the I'xteiit 
ot the executive Ol li‘g|s|.it iv e authoiitv vested 
in the ledeialion b\ viitiieofan Instiiiment ot 
Aciession. 01 imdi'i an agri'ement made under 
Pait V] of the Act An appeal may also be 
bionghttothe Pi ivy Couni il where sjx'cial leave 
Is giant.eil either by tbe Fedeial Couit or the 
Pi IV v Couni il. All a lit hoi ities, eiv il and judicial, 
fhioiighout Hn* Fedeiafion aie enjoined to act 
in aid ot the Federal Conit. All pioieeilings in 
the Fedeial Comt shall be in the English 
l.ingiiage, and judgment must be jiionouneed in 
oiM'ii eouit in aeeoid.inee with the ojunion of 
the m.ij(>iity ol the judges. 

TheFideial Coiiit is est.ibhshed and eom- 
menei s to lunction fi om 1 st Octolier 1937 The 
(omt in the tlist instance fs to consist of a 
Chief .lustiee mil two jmisne judges. I'he Chief 
.liistice leieivi's a sal.u> of Bs 7 099 . and eai h 
ot tl’.e iiuisne judges Rs , 5 , .')(>() jiei mouth. 

Sii M.uiiiee Cvvyei , K C , appointed to be 
the first Chief .Insfiee of India, and Sii Shah 
M.ihonied Siil.nman and Mr M. It .layakai to be 
judges of the lideial Couit. 

The functions of the Federal Court are not to 
be affected in any way liy the assumption ot 
emergenev poweis bv the (Jovernoi -Heneia) 
undei sect ion 45 of the Ait in ease of faihiie ot 
till* Con^tltution!lt nuihineiy. 

High Courts. 

High Courts of Judicature were const i- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of ISol for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later lor tin 
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Uuiteti Froviuues and the Punjab 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted in 
Patna and Rangoon as well. The Judges 
ire appointed by the Crown ; th('y hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, otie- 
thlrd are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qnalilic l 
in India. This fixed piopmtion ot lUiiistci and 
Civilian 3 inl‘J!(‘S lias now fieen alMdislird bv 
GoveniTneiit of India Act 1935 Tiial i>v jiin 
is the ride in original ciiinnuil t«ses befoie the 
HighCoiiits. but Julies ale ncvci cinplovcd 
111 civil suits in India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
l)een formed under other names. The chief 
diSerence being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not fromParlia- 
rnent. In Sindh, N. W. F. Province and tin* 
Central Provinces and lierar the pimeipal legal 
tiibunal is known as the Coiiitof the Judicial 
Commissioner. Quite recently the Seeretarv 
of State for India has ajifiroved the proposal 
lor the establisiiment of a High Court in the 
Ccntial J'loMiiCi's and JVi.ii and Sindh, and 
a High Court has siucc January lO.'JO been 
estabhslj<>d at Nagjiur. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final 
except in cases iii which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides foi 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
^ssions Judge, with assistants if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
J'O inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
Out sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
*8 made and largely utilised in the towns, 
lor the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
m the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
Ueal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
uispose of the less important cases. 
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Trials before couits of session are oitliei 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by ihcir opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
Hut tliere is no Couit of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jiiiisdiction as a 
Court ot Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery tor a])peal or icvision available to 
persons convicted ot sciaius and even canital 
offences and sentenced bv the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal J urisdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govenior-Geiieral-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district r as District Judge he presides in 
Its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For those posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though sonic 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The Civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over bv 
Indians. There are In addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
oiiginal lurisdietion, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

J.egal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barnsters-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) or Iligti Courts 
and Pleaders, Miikhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to prictise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordanee with 
niles framed by the High <’ourts, ’Rie Bar 
Couucilb Act of 1026 aims at .ibollshing the 
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various jiiades ol practitioiu 13, smd iiialfi ifeatli 
ol till' Jl mil Courts luitiutaiii'' a loll of atUo- 
t'.iti'^ fut.illdl to ]»i act ICC* within its jurisciictjoii 

Law Officers. 

The; Qoveminei’t of India has its own law 
colli'aKue in the Legal Member of Council. 
All (rovernment measures are drafted in this 
department. (Jutside the Council the piin- 
cipal law ofHeer of the Government of India 
Is the Advocate-General of Itengal, who is 
appointed bv tlie Crown, is *he leader of the 
loe,al itar, and is always nominated a inembri 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he ia assisted hy the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocatcs-General apixnnted hy tlie Ciown and 
Government Solicitors for Jtombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay there is attached to the 
Secretariat a Legal Be mem bran cer and an 
Assistant Legal Bemembrancer, drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian (iivil Service 
The Government of Tiengal consults the Bengal 
Advocate-General, the Standing Counsel and 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Bemembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy liCgal Bemciiibraiicer (a practising 
barrister); the United Provinces aic cquipp^^d 
with a civilian Legal Bemembrancer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Gove»’nment Advocate; the Punjab 
has a Legal Bemembrancer, Government Advo- 


cate and a Junior Government Advocate ; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
Spcretarv to the Local Legislative (’ouncil. 
ITiidei the Government of India Act 1935 it i'^ 
propfised to appoint an Advocate-General foi 
« aeli of tlie more important provinces, and an 
Advoeat('-G<‘n( i.il oi the Fedeial Court i'- abo 
.il>pointed, and lu'v^ill be the pnncipal law- 
ofheei of the Pcdei.il (Toveinmcnt. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Goveinuient, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the (Jourt. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Laiiore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. They contain cases de- 
termined bv the High Court and bv the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law- 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
111 a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals coveiing the period 
1S74-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
cither of the Judiciary or the State 
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Jjeriiyshiie, The ITon’hlc Sir Harold, Kt, K.(’., mo 1 
Barristei-at-Law. 

Costello. The 11 oii'lde Mr .histice Leniaid Wilfred James 
K1 M A , ]Ji 11 , P.nni'-t( i-al-1 aw 
liorf -Williams, Tlie Hon'hlc TMr .lust ice .loiiii ]\t kc 
. lack, The lloirhle IMr .lusj un* Boiicrt Kmcst.irs 
Ghose, The lloii'hie Mi. .lustne .'^aiat Kiimai, M A., 

1 c s. 

PaucKiubie "1 lie Iburble Mr, .lusfne Hugh Bahcic 
J5ariislei'al-hav\. 

Patterson, 'J’lie Jlon’hlo Till .Tustnc Daod llaike 1 O'- 
Ameei Aii, The llon’hle Mi .lustue ToinK, Baiiistd- 
at-1 ;ivi . I 

Gliosh, Tlie Hiiiriile ]\Ii .InM u e Malum Chandia MA ' 
ICS, Ban i-tn-at-l aw 

Bartley, 'llic Him hie Mi. .lustue (liaih*-, i (' s 
Barnstci at-1 av\ 

McMaiiT, The lliurhle Mi .lustue (iniige Bougla'' 
Barristci-at-l.avA 

Ah, The Hoirhle Ml .lustue S> rd ]\a'-im , | 

Hender'-oii, Tlie lion Idc Mi. .lust ice Allen Geiald 
Mit.vT, 'the Ilon’lilo Mr .lustice J{(>(>]>cu(h.‘i (’oomar 
Ivhundkar, Tlie Hnirblc Mr .lii'-tice N \ Baiirtei-at 
I.aw , 

MooKcrjce, 'Jhe IIoirMe Mi .lustue Bijan Kuiuai, 
A1 A , 1> 1. 

Biswas, The Ifon’lilc Mi .lustice ( iianuliandia M A ,l?l. 
Edglev , The HoirUle Ml .Justii e (Jeoigc Aini.‘-f long I Os 
Sn Asoke Ivumar Ro> , Kt , Bari)stei-at-Lav\ . 

Bose, S M Bariistei-at-T aw . . . j 

Basil A. ]\., Ihuristei-at-Law . , 

Morgan, H. Caiev . . ' 

Roxlmrgh, Mr. T. ,1. Y., (’ i.F., i.c.s. . . . . I 


Cliuf Justice, 

Puisne Judge 

Do 

Bo 

Do 

Do. 

l)n 

Do 

B. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do AildiBuiial 

Do Bo. 

Do Do. 

Bo Bo 

A d vocatc - G enei a i . 

Htanding-Counscl. 

Gov ernment-CouTisel. 
Government-Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Bcinenibrancei 101 
I Legal Aflairs and Judicial Secret arv 
I to Government. 
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BEN^(3\L JUDTOI \L \)i:V\\VVm:Wl'—roHl<l. 

Rnattaclui ji, Dobeinli:» NaiJiyaii A(Uofati‘ . .. Ih'pnty Suporintondont and Komem- 

brunforol Loiial Alf.urs (High Coiiit ) 

Ihmk, Dr. Sarat Chandra . . . . . . . . . .Sniior (jovcrnincnt Pleader. 

Mukharji, Prabodh Copal, Uai Jhilnliu . .. rnhhc Prosceiilor in the Conits of the 

Pri'^idoney I^fagist^ates in Calriilta. 

Sen, Binod Chandra .. .. .. . .. Junior I’uhhc; Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Sarat Iviiniar .. .. . .. Kditorol T.aw Reports. 

Collet, A. L. . . .. Registrar (Original Side). 

(Iliatak, N.. M n K , P»arri>ter-at-].a\v . . . . . Master and Olhcial Hcferee. 

Banarji, Sa chi ndra Nath Assistant Master and Referee. 

Ghosh, J M. llarrist(‘r-at-Law ... . Registrar in Insolvency. 

Mitra, K anal Lai . Deputy Registrar. 

Pal&ett,P .. .. .. . .. . . Secretary to the Hon’hle Cliiet Justice 

and Head ('lt*rk. Decree Departincnt 

Ahmad, O TT., m v (Cal ), ij. n. (liel.), P.arristci-at-Law \ssistant Jtegistrar. 

I)as-(*upta, Manniatha lihu‘«an, M 11 Ti. .. .. Do. 

Ghatak, Niroj Math, Hninster-at-Lan Do. 

Ranarji, S. K. (Attoincvat-LnAv) . . . .. Do. 

Diitt, Krishna Lall .. . .. .. .. J>o. 

.Mitra Bhupendra Math ... . Do. 

Moscfi, O., Barrister-at-Law . . ... Clerk of the Crown for C'nniinal Sessions, 

Lodge, Ronald Fiancis, T c s. . . ... Registrar and Taxing Olhcer, Apiicllnte 

.1 iinsiliction. 

D’Abreu, P. A Deputy llccistrar. 

Badr-ud-Din Ahmad, Khan P.aliatlui . n \. . .. Fust Asvi, stunt Rcgnt lai 

Ba.su, Rai Sahil) Anukiil Chandra . . . . .. Second Assistant Registiar. 

Ghosh, BikuMhandra . .... Thud Assistant Legist rai. 

Basil, Tndii lihiisari (on piohution) .. .. .. Fonit h Assistant Regisfiar. 

Morgan, C. Carey .. .. . .. .. . A<lniinistiatoi-(Jencral ami Otluial 

Trustee. 

(3. T Moore, Ban ister* at- Law .. .. Deputy Administrutoi-tJeneial and Olli- 

( lal Ti iistei'. 

Meyer, S. C H., Barristei-at-Law Othcial \ssignee 

Mukharji, Kanli (diandra (Advocate) . .. OHieiul Receiver 

Bombay Judicial Department. 

Beaumont. The TIon'ble Sir J. W. F., K C., M \ , Chief Justice 
(('antab.) 

Blackwell The llonb’le Mr. Justice Ocil Patiu k, Kt . I’ui-ne Judge 
M n K., Bar-at-Law. 

Rangnekar. The Hon’ble Mr .Tiistice Sajl)hn Shankar. Do, 

B.A ,LB,n , Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Horrble Mr Justice R S., «. \ , Bar-at- J>o. 

J/iw, 1 c s 

Wadia, The Hon’lilc Mr. .lustue Bonianji Janishedji, Do. 

Bar-at- Law 

Tvariia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harilal Jekisondas, Do 
LTi.lJ , Ailvoi atc (O S.). 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice llarsidhbhai Vajnbhai. Do. 

M \ , Lt.n. 

NV udia. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ma\ roji Jehangir, P.ar-at- I >o. 

Law, I r.s. 

Mae Urn, The Hon Mr. Justice A S. R.ins.. . Do. 

W,i‘«udev, The Hoiriile Mr. Justice K. B , LL n. . . Do. 

'higiuee.. The Hon’hle Mi Justn e M I* , l ii n , Advocate (OlTg Addl. JudgO'-.) 

(O.S ) 

•'’' "iiijec. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M A., B.ir-ut-Law Do 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justiee K.C., I c s. .. . . iJo. 

Setalvad, M.C , U A , TJ. li , Advoeate (OS) . . Ad\ocatc General. 

Dbiiraiidhar, J. R , o.li.E., LL.li. . . . . Remembrancer of Legal Atfaiia 
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HOMDAY JUDICIAL DEPAKTMKNT— ron/rf 


Kastlf'V, CM 

Vakil, J. H.,l^ar-at -Law ... 

O'Oornian, U. (/ , liar-af-Iiaw 
Diliinoria, It. S., M a , i.i. n , Dar-at-Law 

Ahuvala, N. 11., ll u 

Vpsiivala, N. A., h). i! , AUorn(‘\-at l/iw. . 

Vaidya, (3. A., lmi , Ad \ofMt c { () S ) .. 

ShiiiRiiP, Dewan Jlaludui J’.'idnianuhli JihasKar ll li 
Ilndri«iiPS, [-00, I-L B , Ad\()fate (OS) . . 

Mndy, II. M 

]*at(d, JUio Jlakadur Jlancbliodldiai liliailuldiai, M 
LL H. (Cantali ), Ilai-at-LaA\ 

Kliairaz, Guhun Ilnssain llahimjnola. liar at -Law 

Vakil, II. A , r. A , u. n , llar-at-Law 
Seqiicira, A. F., LL Advocate ((> S ) 

Rahirntoola, S. .1 , u A , ll h , Uar-at-Law 
Clciir Jlrown, (3 S , ilai -at- Law .. 

'I'ahir All Katcdii, I<1. ii. 

Majiimdar, J. II , llar-al-Law 

Mah.ideva, (3 O , l.L M , Advocate ((► S ) 

lNlrtlkai,A II., Id. If , llar-at-Law 

An >aT, A l{ M ... 

Dastur, K. K , id, it , Advixatc (OS) 

Daji, K 13. 

ChltK', 11 A, liai -:>t-La\N 
ilowjec, Maliomcdblioy lltraliini 

.Nemayie, M. K. 

Constantine, n 11, l (' s 
Itao, M. 'j., M A , J.L.ll. 

Athalye, X. A., n A , id, u 


GoNcrniTient Solicitor and Public Pro- 
secutor. 

• Clerk of the Crown. 

• - editor. Indian I.aw Reports 

• • Official Assitrnee 

• • Deputy Official Assignee. 

• 1*41 A.^wjptaiit to official Assignee. 

211(1 Assi.stant to Official Assignee 

• (Jovernrnent Pleader, Rombay. 

• • Administrator General and Official 

Trustee 

ItegLstrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

A.. Protboiiotary and Senior Master. 

.• Master and Registrar in Ikinity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
L(u*al Investigator. 

-• Master and Assistant IToHionotary. 
Taxing Master. 

Insjdvency Registrar 
AbSi.stant Taxing Master 
Fir‘«t Assi«tant Master. 

• 2 nd Assjstant Ma*>tei. 

Ird Assistant Master 
.. .Associ.ite 
Do. 

D<». 

Do. 

Do. 

I SlUMlff 

1 D<‘piity Sheriff. 

.. i Itegistrar, High Court. Appellate Side 
. j Deputy ll('gistrar and Sealer. Apjxdlate 
I Side, and Secietar> to RuleCoininitt(*e 
. , I Assi.stant R(*gistrar. 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL 
Da\ls, ( 1 ., Rar-at -1 aw, T r s 
lUipchand Rilarani, 11 \ , 1,1, ii. 

Mehta, Dadiba C , M A T,r, n 
llaveliwala, M A., Rar-at-L.av 
Lobo, C. M , n A., i.L n 
Lobo, C l\r . n \ LL u 

Pun wain , I’ai t alira 1 1 ) 

Punwani, Partabiai D 

COURT RECEIVER 

Taleynrkhan, IC. M., Har-at-Lan . . 

Appabhai, G. Desai, Rar-at-Law . . 

Engineer, S. E., B.A., Li. B 
Banaji. D. R., 11 a., ll.b. . 


COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 

J ikIk lal Commi' .^loner of Sind 

Jiidgt* of the Coiiit ot the Jiidiiial 
Coniniis'-ionci ot Sind (On leave). 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

.. Advocate General, Sind. (On deputation 
as Judge of the Court of Judicial 
Commissionei of Sind (Officiating). 

. Offieiating Advocate General, Sind. 

(lovernnient Pleadiu and Public Piose- 
eutor, ivarachi. 


AND liquidator AND ASSISTANTS. 

I Court Receiver and LI(|uidator. 

• . j First Assistant to the Court Receiver. 

j Second Assistant to do. 

. . 1 Tlvrd Assistant to do. 
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Madras Judicial Department. 


Loarh, The Hiin’ble Sir Lionel, Kt , liar-at-L.iw. 
Veiilcatasubha Rao, The Hou’ble Ml. Jn->tiee M , Kt., 
13.A., B L. 

Matlhavai) Nair, The Ilon’ble Mi Ju'stiee C., 
l?ar-at-Law 

Varada Aehari yai, The Hon’blc Mr Justice S., llao 
Itahadur. 

Burn, The Hun’ble Mr. Justice S , I C.S. . 

V. Mockctt, The Ifon’ble Mr. Justice 
Pandrang Row, The Ilon’hle Mr. Justice V , i.e.s. 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J., I o.c. 


(Miiet Justice. 
Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Wadsworth The Hon’blc Mr. Justice S.. i (! s (on Ic.ive) 
\ enk.it. ir.iin ina Rao -\a>iidii. The llon’ble Mi.Ju.^inc 
1’ , Kao I'm hadur. 

Lakslmiana Jiao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K r., Diwa i 
Kahadur 

Gentle, The Ilon’Ide Mi. Ju^-tice F. W , Iku-at-Liw 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Modait, The llon’bli' Mi Jiislice, J C .1 o s 
R<ihinan, Kt., The IJon’ble Justice Dr. Abdiii, ivlian 
Bahadui . 

OffinatuKf. 


Do 

Do. 


Hor\Mll, The Iloii’ble Mr Justue L (' , l c s 

Small, H. M. on bane foi 4 iiiontJi'' lu.iii 
Mi.W H Sell Acting 
Iviislmasv^aniy Ayyangar, Iv.S. . 


1-4-3.S .ind 


Do 

(iio\eininonl Solicitor. 
Gov eminent Plc.idci. 


Chowd.n> , V. V 

V. Ji. J^thiiaj, JJai-at-Lau 

.\ingar, Jl. -N., Bar-at-Jiav\ . . 


Law Reporter. 

Public Prosci iilor. 

Kditoi, Indian L.iw Reports Madia 
Senes 


Rajagopalaii, G.. U.A., M.L . . 

Viswaiiatha Ayyar, A. S., U.A., B.L. 

Sesha .Ayengar, K. V. . . 

G A. .N.ite.s.in, R.io Biliadur 
Anantarainan, T. S. ... 

Appa Rao, D , Bar-at-Law 
Satyainurti Aiyar, R , m.a , m l. . . 
Sankaranarayana, B. C., M jj. 11 , Bai*.it-]^aw 
Ganapathi, K. .\ , B.ir-at-Law 
Jayaraiii Ayyar, R., M.A , B.L. 

Srinivasa Ayyar, b A , ii l . . 

K. (.!, Kanibi>ai, B. \., b.l , Bar-at - Law . . 


Law Reporter. 

Do. 

Secret ai>, JDile Coiiiniilti e. 

Sheiill ol Madia'S. 

Crown Pioseeiitor. 

Regibtiar, High Court 
Masti r, High Court. 

Deinity Regi.strar, Apjiellate Side. 
Olheial Referee 

1st Assistant Jiegisfrar, Original Side, 
and Clerk ot the Crown. 

Jbt Assistant Jlegi.stiai, Aiipellate Side, 
dud Assistant Registiai, Oiiginal Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 

Jilaiik, A. L., I.e.s . . .... . I Seci*‘laiy to (Jo\ eminent, LcLOslative 

ih'paitinent , and Seeietary, to the 
I Assam I.egisiativc Council, Super- 
intendent .mil Jteineinbraneer ot 
3..egal AlTair^', Adininistiator-Geiierul 
and Olliei.il Trustee, Assam. 

\ounie, J , I.e.s. .. .. .. .. . Dist rut and Ses-ions Judge, Sylhet and 

Cachai. 

Stork, H C., I.O.S. . . Judge, A V D 


l>anaiii, 11., i.e.S. 
Kurua, 1. P, 


Olfg. Vdditional Di t Judge, Sylliet 
and C'ai liai 

Ollg. Additional Disuiet ana Sessions 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts. 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Tcm 11, Tho llon’bJc Sir Courlnoy, Kt. .. 

Wort, 'I’Im' Jlon’blc Mi .IiistKc Allred William l'A\art 
Jiar-at'Law 

l'’ayl-ali, The Hon’ble Mr Jiibfue Saiyid, iJai-al-Lau . . 
bir Ivhawja Muliaininiid Jsur, Kt , C.B.K , lloirble Khan 
IJalmdiir. 

Jaineb, 'rhi* Hon’ble Mr Jusliee John Fianeih Wilhaiii 
ICS., JJar-at-baw 

Dhavle, The Jloii’ble Mr Jii''tiee SaiiKaia IJalajM.C’.s. . , 
Afi.tiwala, 'I’he Jloii’ble J\li Justice Chftoid Moniiiohan 
itarat-Law 

Varni.i. Th(“ Hon’lile Mi. Justice SuKhdtw J’laehad. liar- 
at-Law 

Howland, The Jlon’ble Mi Jiistuc' Je'r.ineis tJeoijre, 1 c s 

S Iv l)as,ics . 

Ham ITashad Ghoshal 
Maulavi Khalil-ui-llalnnaii 
Rudra I'lasanna Misra, n j, 

lirow n 1C C , T s 0 

Ha Idev iSaha v, m a , 1. i- 

kiaiyid Jallar Iinain, Hai-at-Haw . 

Sinha Hhuvaueshwar J’lashad 


Chief Jiistiee 
I’uisnt Judge. 

1 ) 0 . 

J>o. 

J>o. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

D.. 

llegistrar 
Deputy Hegistrar 
Assistant Hegisliar. 

Assistant, llegist lar, Orissa Cik uit ('ourt, 
Teiuporaiy Additional Miiiisil ol 
(hittac k in addition to his own duties 
t'oininissioner of Oaths and Atlidavits. 
Advocate General. 

Assistant Governnieiit Ad\oeute. 
Government Jdeadcr. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Robeits, The Ilon'lde Sjf Kimst Hondiorth (hxtdman, 
Har-at-Havv 

Hu, 'I'lie llon’bh' Sir Mya, Hni-at-bavv 

i’l'isuh'y, Th(‘ Jlon’ble Mi Justice John Tdinty Hai-at- 

l/RW, 1 c S 

Mosely, 'J’he llon'ble Mr JuslueA G l c s 
U, The Jlon’ble Mr Justice Ha, Hai-at-l.aw 
DuiiKley, Tlic Hon’ble Mr Ju.stic*e 11 K, Hai at-Jaw, 
l.c.s 

Mackney, 'Hie Hoii’ble Mr Justice Jleibert Hoddy 1 c s 
Hiauiid '1' le Hon’ble Mr Justice Hc iiiy Heiicxlict tanth- 
waite, Hal -at- Haw 

Shaipe, The llon’ble Mr Justice Jteginald Taalle. 
Hai-at-laiw 

Shaw, 'i’lic* Hon'bleMr. Ju.st ice Joseph, Har-at-Haw . 

JMaung, 11 Them, Ai. \ , 1,1, 11 , Har-at-Haw 

Hambeit E W .Hai-at-Haw 

Hyu, Tun, Hai-at-Haw 

I’e, U On., Jtar-at-Haw 


(’hic'l , 

-lustic-c*, Jlangoon 

J uclgc 

(On le.ivc') 

Do 

Hangoon 

])C) 

do. 

Do 

do 

])o. 

do. 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

do. 

Do 

d(» 

J>0 

do 

Adcoc 

atc‘-Gcncial Hiiniia 


Goveiiimcmt Achocute. 

Do 

Adnnni-tiatc)r-(Jc>nc*ral anci Otluial 
'I'lnstee, JiuiiiM, and Otlicial Assignee 
and HccTixcr, High Court, Hangooii 
(Ollieiating ) 


Them, U M>int, \ tm . m.a , j.i n Jtai-at-Law 
Tun, U Jhi, Jlai-at-HavA 
Eiiaool, Khan Sahib M., Hai-at-Haw 
Lutlei, llcniy Mil la id v J) 

MiltcT, H. X., B.L .. 


j I’ublie I'loseeutor Hangoon 
Assistant J’ublie Prosecutor Hangoon. 
Public Prosecutor Mouhnein 
Public J’loseeutoi, Mandalay. 

Assistant rnbhc- J'rosecutor, Mandalay 
and also rubhc J’losecutoi, Jvyaukse 
District. 


Houine, G. (’ , i c.s. 
Goldsmith, W . S. 

Sein, L. Hoke, 11. A., n n 


i Hc'gisfiar, High Coiiit, Jlangoon. 
i Hc'gistiar, Original Side, High Court, 
j Hangoon. (On leave.*). 

' Do (Officiating) 
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IJUKMA JUDICIAL DKPAllTMKNT— 

Kliine, U K\aw, ICS. .. .. .. ueputy Itr^'isirar, (Jeiu'ial Dipartincut. 

U. Saw Sciii (Ji ) . .. .. IJcirisliar, Small Caii-'C C vin , JLmi-'oon. 

Kirkhain G I’ , u sc , l' i . . . - Kr .4. Deputy llcKistrar. (OlliiiatJiip ) 

Kyan, L Huno, u l. ... . . St'c^nd Deputy ll<-}:isliar. ( Do. ) 

Them, U r.a (.')) . ... Jr-l Deput y Itejiistiar. ( Do. ) 

Kluu, Daw Me ]Me, B T . .. . .. . . ! A'-Mstaut Itesjjistrai, Onj/mal Side. 

I (On leave; 

Kha, U . . ... . 1 V-^Mslaiit lle^i.^rar, At»p< Hale Suli*. 

Monteiro, II. P. V7., b i-. I Assi'.taiit lU'palrar, Oii^mal Side. 

Central Provinces and Berar Judicial Department. 

rMone, T!ie Hon. Su Gilbtrt, P.ai-at-Law . .. Cliiet Justiu* 

Grille Tlie Hon Mi .luafcice Frederick Louis, '\t , Pui^'iie .liiuee. 

M A., anraii ,, a.... -ar- Law, ! c s 

'I’he Hon IMi JusticelM Hliavv am Shankar, M \, Do. 

i.i,.M . (’ I K 

Pollock, 'I’lie Hoii Mr Justiee llonald K\el>n, b \ Do 

(Caul, ah ), llaj -at-I.aw . I c s 

Gruer, 'fhe Hon Mr .hcsticc H.iiold George, m.a , Do 
( Mh'kI ), P.ar-at-].aw, i c.s. 

Hose, The Hon JMi .lustiee Aivian, BV, llb Do 

(Caiitah ) lUi-at-law 

JJurr'e''.s, Gcotlrej. M \ , (Cant ah ), i c s heuistra’. 

Borwankar, Iveslieo Jv.i^hmiat h, BA, lb.b Deputy liejiisliai. 

Mehta, llai Sahil) Yijai Shankar . . Do 

Deo, (iopal Itanu handia B.A n c Fditoi loi tlie Indian law 

A.ieipiij Si i les 

Hemeon, C ]{ , i.c s. .. l.ei^al Beineinhiamei , 

Deo, Y. N , B se , l.L.B . Assistant Lejiial Beniemhiaiu 1 1 . 

Puianik W B , B a , lA, b . \d\oiate Ginual 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Almond, Hon hie Mi. J , llai-at-haw, i c s ludiiia) CommiShioiier. 

Mir Ahmad Khan Hon’hle Qa/i, K. I’.., B LB B .. Jiidue, .ludieial Comini^'Sionci’s Coiiit. 
^a^^>an Dai, L .. .. . . .. .. Jleuistrar. 

Punjab Judicial Department. 

Yonim, Till' Iloiride Sii .1 Douirlas, BA (( aidah ) Chief Ju.sliie 
Bar-at-Lavs 

Addison, The lion ble Sir, James, J, At \ , bm Jiidei , Hiirh Com f 
(A herd), i (’ s 

Tekehand, The Ilon'ble Mr. Justne Bakhshi, M A ll.B Do. 

(Pb.). 

Dalip Sin'll!, 'I’hc lion ble Mr, Ju.stice K.rnwar, B.A. (J’b ) Do 

Jlar-at-lanr . 

Monroe, The Hon ble Mi Justice J. II., BA, i.l B Do 

(Dublin), K c Itar-at-Law. 

Skeinp, The Ilon’ble Mr. Justne F \V , M A (Manchester) Do. 

T (’ s 

Bhide, 'I’he IJon’hle Mi. Jiistiee M. Y . B.A (Hoinlaiy ami Do. 

Cantab ) 1 c s 

Abdul Rashid, Tlie Ilon’ble Mr Justne, M A. (Cantab), \dditional Judge High Coiiit, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Din Muhammad, The Ilon’ble -Mr Justice Khan Do. 

Bahadur, Ai a , LL B (Punjab.) 

Blacker, The Uon’ble Mr 11 A C., B \. (Cantab ), I c s. Do. 

Sale, Mr. S L , B.A. (Oxoii ), I C S . .. .. Registiai. 

Webb, Mr. Ivcnneth Cameron .. .. .. .. Deputy Be'gistiar. 

Banjit llai, Lala. B.A., Hons lb B. (Pb.) Assistant Begistiar. 

iSvenuette, Mr. Gc'orgc Bertram ChaiJes . Assistant Dcimlj Bcgiktiai, 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 

HIGH COUllT OF JUDICATUllE AT ALLAHAIUD. 


Thom, The Hou’ble Sir John Gibb, Kt., m.a., ll.b., 1 Chief Justice, 
u s o., M c. 1 

Uennet, The Ifon'ble Mr. Justice Edward, b.a., ll.b., Tuisiic Judge. 
liar-at-Law, J i*., i.c.s. 

Iqbal Ahmad, The llou’ble Mr. Justice, B A., ll.b. . . Ho. 

Harries, The Hon'blc Mr. Justice Arthur Tre\or, Bar-at* Do. 

Law. 

Unchhpal Singh, The Hoii’blc Mr. Justice, Kai Bahadur, Do. 

Jiar-at-Law . 

Collistcr, The Hon'blc Mr. Justice Harold James, J.i* ^ Do. 

I. c.s. 

AUsop, The Ifon’ble Mr Justice James Joseph AVhittlc.sra, Do. 

J. r., LC.s. 

Bajpai, The II on 'bio Mr. Justice Uma Shankar, m.a, Do 
ll.b. 

Ganga Nath. The Hon’blc Mr. Justice, b.a , IJ..B , Kai Do 
Bahadur, 

Lsinail, The Hon’hle Air. Justice Muhammad, Khan Do. 

Bahadur, Bui-at-Diw. 

Veiinu, The Hon’blc Mr Justice Kamalakaiita, BA., Do. 

LL.B. 

Joshi, Dr. Lachhmi Dat, llai Bahadur, B.sc , LL B., Ueuistrar (Olfg ) (Granted leave.) 
Bar-at-Law. 

3Iills, Stanley Edward Jervis, M B k. . . . . Deputy llegistrar ofhciate as llegistrar 

Bower, Denzil Mowbray . .. Assistant llegistrar. 

Wall-Ullali, Dr. M , ji.a., D.C.L», LL d., Bar-at-Law . . Government Ad\oeate. 

Shankar Saran, M.A. (0.\on.), Bar-at-Law . .. IX’puty Government Advocate. 

Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, m.a., ll.Bi Law lleporter. 

Mukhtar Ahmad, B.A., ll.b. .. .. .. .. Assistant Law Reporter. 

Carlcton, Capt. K. O., m.a (Edin ), Bar-at-Law', M L c. . . Administiator-Gcucral and Ofllcial 

Trustee. 

CHIEF COURT OF OUDH A^ LUCKNOW. 

Srivastava, The Hon’blc Sii Bisheshwar Nath, b.a., Chief Judge (on K'a\e tiom NovemlnT 
LL.B , 0 B.E. 16t)i 1937 to M.iy lath combined 

withC'hiel Couil ^acltion Irom May 
16th to July 15th 1938). 

Thomas, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice George Hector, lUr-at- Acting Chief Judge. 

Law. 

Zia-ul-Uasan, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice, Khan Bahadur, Judge. (Gi anted leav»‘ trom Apiil 19th 
B.A. to Ma> 14th 193H with Eust(’r holidavs 

and Chief Court vacation fioui May 
16th to July 15th 1938). 

Hamiltlo 1 , The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Archibald de Lingli, Do 
B J.r., I.c.s. 

Yoike, The Hon’blc Air. Justice Robert Laiig.ioii, B.A., Do. 

J.r . I.c.s. 

Muhammad Baqar, Sheikh, Kh iii Bahadur, b.a., ll.b., . Registrar, 

Phillips, Samuel Depury Registrar. 

Gupta, H. S., Bar-at-Law .. .. Government Advocate. 

Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Law .. .. ,. Asstt. Government Advocate. 

Sri vastava, Bisham’iihar Nath, b.a.,llb Law Reporter. 
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The Police, 

THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indmn i 
administrator to take tlio burden of jwlieinK the | 
country oif the zemindars and to jdaee it on | 
Government. He oidered tiie Dbtaet Judges 
of lientja in I70:i to open a Tliana (J*oliee| 
Station) for eveiy 400 scpiare miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to a])poinl .stipendiary Thana- 
dar.s (I’olice Station Ollicers) and subordinates. 

]n ^Madras in 181(5, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendenci' of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges ;ind placi'd it in the hands of the 
pi'ripntetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
viIlMiK' police system already under his control. 
In this way the llevenue Dcpaitment controlled 
the ])olice of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesh from 1820-36 Outram of 
Mutiny faiiK' showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders int.o excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Govi'rnor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson liy a])pointing full-time Euiopean Superin- 
timdents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which | 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police suiierintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duci'd in a Madras Act of that year and tlie control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police ovcihaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the llegulation of I'olice”, which still' 
governs police working everywhere in India! 
except Madias and Poinbay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian l\ lice. With the doubtinl exceptions 
of the Delhi Iinpeiial Area I’olice, ami the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Governinent of 
India has not a single police ollicei directly under 
its eontrol. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a ])rovincialised police, administered by 
the Lo<'nl (i(Acrnmcnt i oiicerned and is not 
n(»w subject to the geneial (oidiol ol the 
Governor-General. The Police m niinoi 
jirovinci'S , Cooig, Di'lhi, Ajmei-Mei waia. 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and J’anth 
Jd])lnda, and in other centrally administensl 
areas is administered by the Chief (Jommissionei 
or tlu‘ head of the adminiMiation conceined, 
subj('ct to the general control and direction of 
the Cential (bn eminent. 

Within the Ixical Governinent area the 
police an* enrolled and organised in District 
iorces, at the head of each of which is a District 
SupermtendcTit of Police wuth powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismi.ssed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D S. r. is subject to dual eontrol. 
Tlie force he commands is placed at the disiiosal 
of the District Magistrate tor the enforcement 
of lawaud the maintenance ot oi der in the 1 hstrict. 


liut the di'partmental working and clliciency 
ol the fon-e is goveiiu'd by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General ot I’olice 
and Jnspectoi -General of J’olice. Generally 
speaking, tin* DSP. has to correspond with In'* 
District Magistrate' on judicial and magisterial 
topics, and with his depaitniental chads on 
intd'iial W'orking ot his force. 

The C.I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission ot 1902-3 modernised police wmrkmg 
by providing for tlie direct enlistment and 
training ot Ediicateil Indians as J’olicc Station 
Ollicers, and by creating sjieeialiscd police 
agencies under each Jjoeal Government for the 
investigation ot specialist and prott'ssioiml 
crime. 'Pliesc ageneii's are known as Crimina) 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Jn.speetor-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from tlie District I’olicc crimes 
with ramitloations into si'veral jiirisdietmns, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as tlie Finger Print 
bb'Htifieation Bureaux. There is also a 
Central Intelligence Bureau under the 
Home Department of tin' (jlovernnient of Imlia 
whi<h collects information from all jirovinei.il 
(!riminal Jnvestigatlon Di'partrnciils and works 
for inter-proMiieial liaison. It has its hrandii's 
at various <-<>nti<>s throughout Dritisli India and 
at Quetfa in Jlaliu Install 'I’hc Head of the 
bureau known as the Direefor, Jntelligeiici* 
bureau, also aefs as AdMsor to thi' Hoim* 
Departnu'iit of the (Jential (Jovernment in 
poll! (‘ matU IS. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chi(‘l town of each J)i.strict the D. S. P. 
has his office and also Ins Ileadquarter Police 
Luies and parade ground. Tins is the mam 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts ot the District of 
elothiiig, arms, aniiminition, and accoutrements, 
lleic are the Stores and the Annonry. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
aic taught drill, deportment, anil duti^^s and 
arc turned out to fill vaeaneies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two liumlred 
or so armed police who inoniit guard on 
■J’reasnries in the District, and also juovido 
juisoiier and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equijipeil 
with muskets (siiiglo loading) and ba\OTiets. 
'J’he most highly trained section of them go 
throiigli a imisk('try course and are armed with 
'fJO bore muskels. At most lie.ad quark* rs, 
but by no means ;ill, then' is also a reserve of 
mounted and aiim d police. 

Thanasand Thanadars.— Almost tbrough- 
oiit India the poimlar terms lor J’olice Station 
and I’oheo Station Officer are “ Thaiia” and 
“ Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in toiicli with the police and 
the police w’lth the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet tlie Thana is 
the place where people come witli their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing witli such callers, the Thanadar, who 
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The Police. 


like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is (diieflv guided bv the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearlv all penal 
oth'iiees and states whether or not they are 
“ ('t)gnisablc by the police.” Tiie fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
IS merely noteil in a separate book and the 
eomiilainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors — The comxdamant in a 
eogni'.ible e.is(‘ not onlv has his complaint 
lecorded but invi'stigated witliont payment ot 
l(>e. If the Thanadai '■nceeeds in e^tabll•>hlng a 
fnnr ca.'-v a Lrainst tlie accus'd, th{‘ pro- 
''eciilion in uimt i" conducted fiee ot charge 
by a police jiroseciitor wlm is a jiolue oflKci. 
P(‘rsonal inspi'diou and sii])('i vimiui are tin* 
common nn ans for the Didrut Siipi imtendcnt 
of Poli((> to know whethir his suboidinates arc 
doing tlK'ii work jiroj)! ily. 

Out-Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 18G0 devised the jilan of police that still holds 
the field, thev laid doNMi two criteria of the 
nurnbcis required. One was one policeman 
pin* squaic mile ; the other was one u'-r thousand 
of popnl.ition. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police (loncentrated at the 
police fetation. Jlut in the mofussil the Thana 
i« very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its iiirisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a jiortion of the iiolice station strength 
under a head constabk* to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertaki' a long journey to the distant Thana 
'rhe seen't of good mofussil iiolice working in 
normal times is dispeision. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


wuth him and all his dependents gi t his provident 
fund. Mi'inbers of the Police Force are eligible 
tor th(‘ award of the King’s PoIkm' JNled.il ami 
the Indian Police Medal tor long and miTitoiious 
services and tor lonspicuous aits ot gallantry. 

Presidency Police. — In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified })olicc control tor the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
andcfiiciency. 

The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town IS not the subordinate ol the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Courr. 
'I’he Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in tlie J’resideney 'I’owns by special police 
Acts which jirescribe police iirocedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Piesidency 1’owns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
blit also b(‘cause Presidenev Magistrat(‘s can 
give upto SIX months or Its ‘JOO fine summarily, 
i c., without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Its. 2(){) i«i 
inllictcd there need be not (*ven any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures ■ — The jiroeess of reorgani- 
sation goes on « cas(*l('ssl\ 'J'he jail jxijiukition 
ol India i*- about 1 "0,0(10 'I’he annual adminis- 
tration reports for 1h(' 11 major provim cs and 
till' various minor administration appear 
Tcgulailv, and unified statistics in resjx'ct ol the 
stiengtii and aimaiiK'nt ol the wliolc jiolice 
torce in Jinlia an* jiri'iiarid and refolded in the 
Jmpeiial Seeri'tariat. Jlurma has been sepal at.i'd 
from Pritisli India sini'i* tin* I'-t Ajiiil IfifiT. 
The folhming liguies give a general idi a of the 
stiength and cost of thi* (ivil i»oli(’e and the 
volume of woik put thiough >eaily in the J1 
inajoi pioviiucfe -- 


The Chain of Promotion.— A constabh*; 
may aspire to becaiine a Police Station Otlicer or; 
higher ollicer. The directlv i(*cruited candidate 
who conies in through tin* Police Training School 
as a Thanailar is, it is Uiideifetood more often 
than not a graduate and may ord manly become 
an iTi'-jiector or a Deputy Supei intemh nt., oi 
exceiitionally a SU|)(*i inteiident 'I’he ilirect 
Dejiut.y, an ofiice leserved foi Indians, has a 
good chance ol becoming Superintendent, and 
peihaps Deputy Inspeetor-Gi'iieral. 'I’he direct 
Assistant Superintendent, whether from Kngland, 
or from India, is sure of a Siineiintemleiitship, 
and has chanei'S ot D.l G. alter 2."> years’ service. 
'I’ln* pi'iiod ot si'i’viee tor all lanks foi lull pt n^ioii 
IS thiity veais, an<l it an otlieer dies in the 
process of earning lull jien^ion his pension dies. 


Strength t)f Civil Police . .. 

Cost ot Ci\il PoliCf .. Ps 0,4;{,fi:k02() 

]Sum]>er of Polue Stat ions ami 

outpoMs 

IS'umbi'r of murdi'rs , ."),(i27 

^Himber of dacoities 2,748 

Number of cattle tlnft'' Ifi.afiJ 

Kuinbei of oidinarv t hi ft*' 79, 0.').') 

K uinlMT of biirglai les . . 1,11 ,01 5 

Number of perMUis tried r),9l,4r)2 

Number of pel son*- (on\n ted . 4,S(;S()4 


In addition there an* .'>,571 Military Police in 
the Piovinees ot M.uli.is. lieiigal, IPhai and 
Assam whn h (o*-t Its 2!),r>0 :51 '> 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 

The unde-*iralDillty ot attacninc undue irn- into account the differences in the conditions 
portance to statistical results as a te^t of the under which the police work * and, it may be 
meiits ot police work was a point upon added, they can at the best indicate only very 
which considerable stress was laid by the inipcrtectl> the degree of success wdth which 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the the police carry out that Important branch of 
evils likely to result from the prevalence their duties, which consists in the prevention 
among subordinate ofheers of an impression of crime. These considerations have been 
that the advancement of an officer would cinphasircd in recent orders of the Grvern- 
depend upon his being able to show a higii ment of India. Subjec*- to ti»ese observations, 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by tne ftgures below may be given as some 
I>ersona arrested, and a low ratio of crime indication of the volume of work falling upon 
The objection applies more particularly to the the police, and of the wide differences between 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they the conditions and the statistical results in 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- different provinces. They are statistics of 
parison even for larger areas without taking cognizable crime — 


Administrations. 

Number 
pending 
from 
pievious 
> ear. 

NiimlH*r 
re]»oited in 
the year 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

eonvicted 

Number 
a(‘(|uitted 
or (lis- 
eliarged. 

Number 
in custo- 
dy pend- 
ing trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
vear 

iSeugal . . 



225,597 

205,805 

19 ’,,750 

12,132 

8,774 

JJIliar and Onssa 


2,7H(. 

4(5,159 

20,4(57 

20,129 

9,038 

5,118 

United Provinces 


11.037 

143,631 

111,872 

100,310 

11,532 

17,544 

Punjab . . 


9 032 

(50,8(53 

0.5,800 

39,800 

25.990 

10,840 

North-West Front ici 

‘roviiice . 

l,77s 

11,2(59 

12,001 

7,747 

5,154 

952 

Jlurma . . 


5,004 

78, .589 

73,540 

52,010 

21,539 

4,032 

Central ProMiiccs am 

Perar . 

3,833 

47,192 

2(5,053 

1 5,090 

5,018 

5,045 

Assam 


1,440 

1 5,544 

1 0,03 1 

6,851 

3,780 

1,920 

Ajnicr-Mciwara 


TiOO 

5,293 

3,(500 

3,417 

1 

183 

507 

Coorg 


100 

459 

484' 

242 

101 

141 

Madras . . 


1 20,009 

297,110 

295,917 

277,752 

18,195 

5,{)05 

Piombay.. 


0, t94 

177,743 

181,5.52i 

1(51,315 

20,237 

13,102 

Bahichisiaii 


' I7(i 

2,903 

2.(55 1 

2,333 

285 

314 

Delhi 


l,f).32 

1 0,093 

10,490 

8,874 

1.622 

1,085 

Total 

, . 

72,901 

1.122,945 

1.030,808 

890,850 

131,800 

76,191 

1 

1 

r P .3 1 . 

li),33 . . 

JtKh' .. 

T0,S42 

74,311) 

I 73,455 

1.000,340 

1,005,157 

U.55,998 

972,548 

913,198 

883,(590 

831,438 

7(55,375 

733,171 

13(5,211 

143,170 

140,010 

78,879 

78,112 

78,096 

i 

Totals ..s 

1031 .. 

1P3() .. 

Dint) .. 

1 08.30(5 

1 70,759 

(57,540 

038,041 

808,977 

1,018,522 

819,382 

79.5,450 

807,949 

070,885 

057,044 

730,459 

144,723 

134,17(5 

134,529 

83,909 

78,309 

71,245 

1 

1 

! 

1028 .. 
Jh27 .. 
]l)2n .. 

‘ (53,079 

1 57,(530 

57,412 

941,955 

880,675 

858,777 

797,800 

738,850 

711,493 

1 

601,755 

002,950 

582,346 

1 33,208 
132,313 
126,215 

08,233 

63,550 

61,007 
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47<^> Jciil Administration. 

JAILS 


Jail adiDiuistratlon in India la regulated 
generally by the PrlBons Act of 1894, and by 
rales issued under it by the Clovcrnraent of 
India and the local governinents. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders Include transportation, 
})enal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprlsoiunpiit. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
lor civil and uuder-trial prison ers. 

Since the mtrodiiction with eflect fromllu* 1st 
Apiil 1937 of the (iio\einment of India Att, the 
administration of “ Jails" is a pioMiicial luatlei, 
and the powei of h'gislation in resjieet ot jnisoii 
administ ration vests in the Jhovini lal (Jovein- 
inents, the (^ential (joveinmcnt exercising only 
coiKUiient legislative ])oweis with the J'lovin- 
cial Governments in the matter ot the tiansiei 
of prisoners and accused jx'rsons lioni one unit 
to aiiotlu'i . 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of onlv two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India is 
extremely long, ana reviews iiu* wnoie question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters tlie Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals liave eitlier heen rejected 
ab initio as unsuit<‘d to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable uft<‘r careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as Impossible. 

The most important of ail tiie recomnn*nda- 
tlons of the Commission, tlie one that might in 
fact be d(‘scribed as tile corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Tresi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district Jails, at the headquarters ol 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
** lock-ups ” for under-tnal prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail dejiartment in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General; 
ho Is generally an ofiQcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
Inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent inchules, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superiiitenilent to supei- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of Jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are emjiloyed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 

The Jails Committee. — Tlio objvious advisa- 
bility of proceeding along ceitain general lines 
of uniiorm npiilication led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a .lails’ Committee, winch conducted 
tlie first, (joniprelionsivc survey ot Indian piison 
administration wlncli liad licc'ii made for tliirty 
years. Stress was laid l>y the (oiminttee 


upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; ot recTuitlng a 
better class of warders; of jirovlding educa- 
tion toi prisoneis ; and of dev (doping prison 
industries so us to meet tlie needs of tlu; con- 
Buimiig Depaiin-ehta of GoverniiK'nt. Otlier 
impoitant reconiiiKuidations included tlie sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal ottenders ; the 
aaoption of tli(‘ Eiiglisli system ot release on 
li<;ense in tlie case oi aiioicseents . and the 
ci cation Ol etniaieiis coiiirs. The Committee 
found tliat tin; reformative side ot tlie Indian 
system needed iiaitieiilai attention. They 
leeommeiided the segregation ot liaiiituals 
fiom oidiiiary prisoiKTs ; tlie piovif.ioii ot sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial ; 
tile institution ot the stai -class system; and 
tlie abolition ol cicrtain jiraetices wliicli are 
lialde to harden or d(5giade tlie jirison jiopulation. 

Employment of Prisoners. — 'J'he work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but ('Xtra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a laigo 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in tlie Punjab. Witliin the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service ard 
repairs, and in worksliopa. The mam principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The Industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condenmod, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements ol the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest eniploymcnts. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted is one of those classed as “ minor.” 
Among the “major" punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal ounibliment is inflicted 
in relatively few cases. Punishments were revised 
a', the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
I’he latter, which was appari'ntly much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture Punish- 
ments are now scheduh'dand graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
w'arders and convict warders are eiiiiJoyi'd. 
With this is bound up the question of a sjii'cial 
class of well-behaved prisoners for employment 
as toiiviet Offie('rs 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards ** youth- 
ful offenders" — t.c., those below the age of If) 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
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seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; , 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be lesponslble for tbe good behavioui 
of the culprit ; and whipping hv wav of school 
discipline. Those are tnit geiu'ral ])iineiples whuh 
have been vinumsly given effect to by v.u ions 
Ih ovincial Govei iinients. 

The (luestion of the treatment of “ young 
adult*’ prisoners has in recent \eais ree(d\ed 
iniich attention. 

Childion's j\ets and Jioi.stal Sehools Aefstoi 
the special tii'afnii'iit of juxenile odenders have 
been jiassed bv the logislatiiie of M.idias, Uoinha v 
licngal and the Oential IToMiiees The- T^nile<l 
IToMiices (lovenunent me iiitiodneing a Ifoistal 
Kill 'I'he rtiniah liorslal Schools ^(t was 
hi ought into lorcc in lb‘12 

The Madias Childien A<‘1 , passed in ItliO, is the 
earliest and has been laigelv followed in the othei 
])r(niiiees It classifies as “ ihildieii ” hiirsaiid 
gills gndei till* age of 14 and as •• Acaing poisons ” 
those hi'twei'ii th(' agc's of 14 and 1(> If enaefs 
that a child oi ^Ollng poison (oiiMoted ol anv 
ollenee, may as an alteniati\e to the usual 
punishments ot fine, whipping oi imprisonment 
he disehaiged altci due admonition, committed 
to the eaic oJ a paient, guardian oi lelat.ive oi ol 
a person named l>v tlie court, oi sent to an 
Indnstri.d S( bool set up Ol ( eitilied uiidei tli<‘ Act 
It fiirthei eiiaetstliat no olfendei nndei tlie age 
of ]() may he sent ('need to tianspoitation. iioi 
under 14 to miiiiisonmeiit Olleiideis hetwei'ii 
the ages ot 14 and J(» may he seiiteneed to im- 
Tiiisoiiiiient in \ei\ spi'iial ( iic iimstanees Pio- 
Msioii IS mad<' toi tlie eomiuittal to an liidustiial 
School or to the caie of a suit <i hie peisoii of 
neglecfed, ill-lieated or iineontiollalde iJnldien 
under the ago of 14 Tlie Act empoweis th(‘ 
(Jo\cininciit of the ProMiice to establish pni'mle 
(ourts consisting ot a stipcndiaiv magistiatc and 
one Ol tMo llonoiai V Magisti.itesMlio sh.dl mIick' 
possible he M'omcn and diiects that, vlu'ie such 
courts ha\e not he(Ui estahhslicd, voting ottcndcis 
shall he tiled m a dilten'iit loom oi at a dilteient 
time fioni those at which the oidnian sitt'iigs 
arc held 

The lieiigal Af't ]»ioMdesfoi tlie (onimittai to 
an Indii.stnal S( bool ol childicn undei 14 found 
begging or destitute and ot diildicn liMiig m 
imnioial suiioundings Jt turthci ]uo\idcs foi 
the ])unishm('iit ot crucltv to (hildicn. ot (niising 
and abetting the scdiution or ])iostitiition ol 
gills under Ki, and of accepting aitich's in pawn 
Irom a child. 

Tlie Bomhav mid Ccnti.il rioMiue^ Aits, 
which aie ]>ra(ticallv iiidcntK al, go fuitlici and 
])roMdt toi the punishment of ]ieihons found 
drunk in a public |)luce when iii diaige ot a cJii'd 
under 7, Ol giving intoMcatiiig Ji<|Uoi oi dings to 
a child iindci 14, oi inciting a diild to gamble 
’I’hoy also emiiowei jxilue ottieeis to coiitiscato 
tobacco 111 possession of diildien 

The Ifomhav Act has been evfended thiough- 
out the juoMiKC with satisladoiy lesiilfs and it 
will not now he lU'cessaiy 1o send mi\ diildi(>n to 
])riboii cxecfit in Aery exeeiitioiial eases The 
number ot children umli'i 10 admitted into the 
jails of the Presidoncv during Ih.'lO was 0 (males 
5 ami female 1) Theie aie 10 eei filled sdiouls 
established uiidei the Homhav Act and thi'ie me 
a number of other institutions which (oopeiale 
with (lifTerent iincnilc couits A Cluldjeirs Aid 
8ocietv is 111 existence wdiieh olleis actne co- 
operation The Piomhay Childicn Act has been 


miu'nded mainly to (irohihit tiu' juitilication ot 
Tiaiiies. addicsscs oi othei details ol cliildien or 
voung jiersons imohed in ohi'uces . to provide 
foi a svstcin ol tiuc piohation as distinct tioni 
supi'iMsion , to emiiowei tlie Chid Inspector ot 
Cei titled Schools to lelcasc ^outlltul ollendcrs on 
licence and to laise the mimmiini term of 
detention in the liorst.il School liom 2 to 3 years 

These proMsioiKs ot tin* Bomhav Act which 
K'late to voiitliful otfeiideis. the maintenance and 
tieatment. of p(‘isons sent to eertitied schools oi 
eommitti'd to the eaie ol K'latui's oi othei tit 
pi'isons and the estahlishnient ot mdustiial 
sehools and |U\('nile eoiiits weie ajiplied to the 
jiioMme ot Sind m Maidi l‘.)3(i 

The opeiation ol the Bengal Act which was 
passed 111 lldi IS at piesent i ontlned to the town 
poit and suhuihs ot Calcutta, llowiali and to 
eeitain poitioiis ol thi' Distiiet ot the 24- 
Paigan.is A C('ntral Childicn Coiiit has been 
I'stablisbed m Caleiilta, wliidi has jimsdution 
ovei the wliole aiiM to ^vhlell the Act has been 
extended 

'I’lie doM'imnents ol IMadias. Piiiiiah and the 
Ceiiti.d IhoMiiees ha\i' also eiiacti'd Piohatioii ot 
Olleiitleis Alt which allow ot the release oi voung 
ofleiuhas on jiaiole uiiilei sfieei.illy selected 
J’lolialioii Olhccis Similar legislation is under 
coiitemjilation m liomhay, C P and Assam 

The jnoMsions ol the Itorst-al Si bools Act aio 
piadiealU the sami' m the jtioMiiees w’heie such 
Alts ha\e )H*en eiiai ted 

In iiioMiiies wlieie tlieie is no lUustal Sdiools 
Act iii\enile otleiideis aie sent to the letonnatoi v 
sdiool.s established iinilei the Betoi niatory 
Sdii )ls Alt OI eonnned m piM-nilc oi ordinal v 
jails, hut me not allowed to mix with adult 
piisoiieis In the JMinjah a Uedamatiou Dejiait- 
meiit has been established Die main function of 
w hi( h IS 1 he w oi king ol tlie Punjab Good Conduct 
Piisoneis J’lobat loiial Belease Act, lt)2(). 
Otiiieis ot the Depaitmeiit Msit jails tor the 
selection ot juisoiieis on piohation lelease. The 
juohationeis an* usually sent to special tarins 

Reformatory Schools. — These sdiools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation deportment, and tlie aiitliorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as fur as possible 
to keep a watch on tlieir careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
]>aiJishmeut of tlie Britisli Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly apjioiiited 
tor the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Fort Blaii in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
*»ystcm of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience m Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, wan ‘summarised m the 
Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-071), A 
number of reforms were advoiuted but, owing 
to financial stringency, it lias not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.—Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal C’ode, under which 
imprisonment must, he awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to tiie court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-ehrht days 
should he prohibited 
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The Indeterminate Sentences .~The son- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentenc*' 
in tii(> case ot the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. Tiie revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of tlio Inspector-General of J^risons, the S ■— 
slons .liidge and a non-offlcial. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on pa i ole should be made 
subject to conditions, brcai h of which would 
lender him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
full original sentence 'I'Ik* duty or seeing that a 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which he was 
released should not be imposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but special olUcers, to 
be termed parole ofliccrs, should be appointed 
for the purpo^e. These fiarole oflicers should 
possess a good standard of education, though 
not necessarily a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — The 
futuie ot the i)enai settlement ol I’oit Blaii 
was contiiuiallv undei the consideration of the 
Goveninient ol India tiom the time ol the 
publication ol tin; Jails Cominissioit lepoit, 
but it was not till H)2(i that a deliiiite decision 
was icaclied. It wustben decided that lience- 

The variations of the Jail population in 
wi^sbowii in ttie following table;-— 


forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
bo on com aged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
lelease to obtain oceupaney riglits over the 
laud which they hud cultivated, and that the 
importation ot wives and tamilies should be 
(Micoiiiaged. The object of these changes w’as 
to promote the development ol a free colony of 
l)eis()iis. wlio would, attei the teims of their 
‘•(•iiteiices had expiied, make the Andamans 
then peimanent liome. The effect up to date 
has been to intiodiKie a completely new outlook 
on lile into tlie settlement, but it is still too 
soon to appreciate its potentialities. 

Criminal Tribes. — The first (‘s-cuti.il of sue- 
ecss in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
[)rovisiou of a reasonable degree of econoinie 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
rnotiiit iiniKirtance to locate settlements where 
siiiticient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able ].airge numbers of fresh settlers should 
nc\cr be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there Is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far a^ 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utih«e both Oovcinment ami 
private agency for the control of settlements. 
Irltisb India during the five years ending 19:15 


Jail population ui mii clHases uu IsiJuii.. 
Admisbiuns during the year .. 
Aggregate 

Discharged during the yearfrom all causes 
Jail population on Slat Docjinbei 
Coiivi<*T population on Ist Juuuaiy 
Adnllf)Slou!^ dining the year 
Aggicgate 
R«*leahed during the .>e»i 
Transpoi ted beyond seas 

Casualties, &- 

Convict poiiiilafioii on 31st DccM'inhcr 


1935 

1 934 

1 1933 

1 1932 

1 1931 

167,685 

1 5 6,7 .53 

' 165,778 

154,871 

163,298 

761,409 

741.942 

756,344 

896,876 

7:i9,840 

91 9,094 

898,695 

922,122 

1,051.747 

903,138 

761,379 

740,893 

765.369 

885,949 

748,266 

157,71.) 

157.802 

1 56.753 

105 798 

154,872 

132,684 

131.977 

139,705 

126.580 

136,5.52 

232,681 

220 871 

22.5.100 

267.239 

207,568 

36.'), 36.) 

3 .2,848 

364, >05 

39'3,’8l9 ' 

! 344,120 

225,871 

215,011 

226,175 

247,648 

216,807 

1,647 

l,li:i| 

1,342 

1,492 

1,685 

2,419 

2,»:32 

2.592 

2 395 

2,503 

134,551 

1 1327w^ 

131,981' 

139,708 

126,580 ' 


More than ouo-hall of the total number of con- 
victs received in jails during 1985 came from 
the classes engaged In agriculture and cattle 
tending, over 19J,000 out of 233,000 were 
returned as illite rate. 

Lengll^of bVntmicc 
Jsot excteUiiig one month .. .. 

Above one month and not exceeding six mouths. 

„ six months ,, ,, one year . 

„ one year „ five years . 

,. five years „ „ ten „ . 

Kxceeding ten years 

Transportation beyond seas — 

(а) for life 

(б) for a term 

Sentenced to death .. .. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 13 a gainst I4iii the preceding joar, 
while the number of vouthful ofIcndcTS in- 
eie.ised from 245 to 294.' The following tabk' 
shows the nature and length of sentences of 
convicts admitted to jails in 193:i to 1935 — 


I 


1935 

58,857 

89,209 

44,490 

81,800 

4,750 

329 

3,802 

92 

1,358 


1 9:54 


52,809 

84,942 

42,531 

32,059 

4,801 

473 

1,848 

6:3 

1,293 


I 


J.9^ __ 

45,954 

93,007 

44,020 

31,121 

5,087 

463 

1,929 

96 

1,416 


The i otal daily average population for 1935 
was 131,300, the total offences dealt with by 
enininal loiirtsnas 294, and by S iiperinteiidents 
114,965. The corresponding figures for 1934 
were 129,441, 202 and 113,954, resiK*etlveD . 

The total number of corporal punishments 
increased from 100 to 212. The total number 
of cases in which penal diet (with and without 
cellular confinement) was prescribed was 3,795 
compared with 3,878 In the preceding y ’ . 


Total expenditure iiicrea&ed from 
Rs. 1,60,97,998 to Rs. 1,65,73,138 while total 
cash earnings di'ci cased from Rs. 20,53,904 to 
Rs. 19,64,846; there as consequently an increase 
of Rs. 5,64,198 in the net cost to Government. 

Tlic death rate per raille increased from 
11*97 in 1934 to 1122 in 19:35. Tlie 
admissions to hospital were lower, and the 
ratio of daily average number ot sick iier mille 
of average strength fell from 20 83 to 20 77. 
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The Laws of 1937 

BY 

RATANLAL RANCHllODDAS, Advocate, Bombay Hnjh Court, 

AND 

MANHAR R. VAKIL. Barrialer-at-Law. 


1. The Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act 'I'liis Ad, i/i(i\nies loi the 
tniulitijj and inaikinu ot agncMlInial piodiico 
Softion 2 cxjdjiins (‘ortaln woids and i>h»a‘»es ii‘-fd 
in thi^ Act “ Ajnicidtnial pindnic” includes 
all produce of aKricnltnie oi hoiticultnie and all 
ai tides ot food oi dunk whollv oi jiaitly inanii- 
factnred from anv sndi piodnce, and lleeces and 
tlie skins td animals, “ (Jiade desiunation ” 
means a desi^jnation piesciibed as indicative ot 
the cpialitv ol anv ai tn le im hided in the S< hcdiih 
to this Act , “ i>;iade de-^i<{nation maik ” means 
a maik jnesciihed as icpiesentnm a ])ailiciilai 
firade dcsijjmatinn. Undei sec :{ the tJoveinni- 
tieneial in ('oinicil is empo^iMcd 1-o make inles 
after previous piihlication hv notification, pie- 
sc‘iihinsj[}jiade designations , aiithoiisinjj a peison 
or body ot peisnns to maik with a made desig- 
nation mark any aiticle in lespect ot which such 
maik tias heen pioscnhed , piovidiii'j; loi the 
confiscation and disposal ot ])iodiice maiked 
othei wise than in acioidanci' with the piesciihed 
condition-, (“tc Undm s<*c, 4tlie penaltv ]nesciihed 
loi iinauthoiisod maikine with fiiadc dcsimiation 
maik IS fine njito five hundied nijices and nndei 
SC’* r» tlie penalty for (omiteitciting made desim 
nation maik is impi isonment npto two yeais oi 
fine Section (5 empoweis the (lovei noi •(•(‘iieial in 
Council to declaie the piovjs’ons ot this Ait to 
a]»plv to an aiticle of aeiicnltnial jnoduee not 
inehided in tlie Schedule 'I'lie articles included 
in the Schedule aie Pi'int, Veuetahles, 

Dan y Pi odiiee, Tobacco, Cofli'e, 11 ides and Skins. 

2 The Indian Naval Armament (Amend- 
ment) Act. — I’he Indian Naval Armament Act, 
1923 {?a^ in Ihitish India to the Tieaties 
tor the lamitation of Naval Aininments simied 
on behalf of JIis Majesty m 1922 and 1939 
These Tienties expiied on Deceinbei 31, 1939 
The Hiitish ( 'ominonwealth oi Nations and 
certain other Poweis sifined a new 'J’reatv'^ on 
Mai eh 25, 1 930, which came into force on Jaiiiiai v 
1, 1937, and which wnll lemam operative until 
Decembei 31, 1942. Its chief characteristics aie 
limitation in the tonnage ot ships and m tlie 
calibre of guns and ceitain new provisions 
regardiii}: the exehaii}je ot iiitormation concermn}' 
naval constrnr*tion between thellijjh (ioiitiactiii" 
Parties It also keojis alive the jinneiiile that 
the Naval Armaments ot the inincijial Maiitime 
l^owers aic to be lestiicted by a«,»iecmciit and 
makes it iiossilile foi the rwlnction ot naval 
armaments to be Inithei extended when intm- 
national conditions aie moie settled. The 
piesent Act "ives elTect in Ihitish India to the 
new Treaty of 1939, 

3. The Land Customs (Amendment) Act — 

This Act secures nniformity m customs adminis- 
tration throughout India. In view ol the 
definition of “ foridmi teiiitoiy,” the Land 


Custonis Act, 1921, did not aiijilv to the tiontiei" 
ol Indian .States The jnesent Act bv deleting 
the woids ‘(otbei than ten iloi v Joi minu pait ot 
a .State m India)” liom clause (/) ot si'ction 2 ol 
tlK'oiimnal Act makes tb(‘ lattm .i]>])li( abb' to all 
tiontieis Sections SS and J<)9 ol the .Si'a 
Ciistonis Act aie also incliub'd in the list ol 
sei'tions which a])])lv^ to the land liontieis 
Si'i'tion S.S ^ives the customs .iiithoiities jiow'ei 
to disposi' ot iiiulainied iroods aiul seition 19S 
mvi's powei to confiscate vehicles used loi the 
(onve\anceol smiij'nled jiofxls 

4 The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) 

Act — Then* was a widespii'ad piactice ol 
avoidiiii! ta vat ion i»v means o! nominal jiaitnei- 
sliips between husband and wile oi paient and 
minoi <bild oi by the nominal t-ianstei ol assess 
to a wile Ol minoi child oi to an " Assoiiation ” % 

consistm^ ot husliand and wile w'ben theie w'as 
no substantial sejiaiation ol the inteiests ot the 
assessee and the wile oi (bibl Thesi* jnadices 
allected the levenue consHleiablv and d. was with 
a view to ciieck this juoipcssne deteiioiatlon 
that the jiresent Act was jiassed To section 19 
ot tlie o]i|;mal Act a new sub-section is added 
undei wiiK-li in computinti tin' income ol an 
individual foi the nuipose ol assessnu'iit, then' 
must be incliidi'd la) th(' im oine of a wib' oi 
minor child ot suc-li individual as aiisc'sfc) liom 
the mc'inbeis])i]) ol the wile in a liim ot whic h hei 
husband is a jiaitnei . (tc) tioni the admission 
ot the ininoi to the bc'iic'flts of paitneisliij) in a 
film ot wdiic'h such individual is a jiaitnc'i , 

(cti) fiom assi'ts tianstc'iic'd to thc' wilc' bv the 
iiiisband otheivvise than lor c'onsideiation oi in 
etninec'tion with an agic'eiiu'nt. to live' apait oi 
(cr) fiom assi'ts tiansjened to the inmoi child, 
notbein<;amaiiic'cl daiijibtei, bv sucli individual , 
and (ti) Die* income ot anv association ol in- 
dividuals c'oiisistin;' oi such individual and his 
wile as aiises tioiii assets tiaiisieiic'd to the 
association by sucli individual 

5. The Indian Lac Cess (Amendment) Act. — 

The oii^inal Act jii ovules toj the nominatioi. 
to the (lovei niTi}' Body ol the Indian Lac- Cess 
Committee of two memlceis lefnesentint; the 
ciiltivat^iis ot lac to be nominati'd by the (lovein- 
ment of “ Itihai and Orissa ' The new' piovince 
ot Oiissa has now bc*en coii'-titiitc'd and in rc'jclv 
to an eiKiuiiy vvhethei the* cultivation ot lac- in 
Oiissa was coiisideied to be of sufficient im- 
lioitance to jiistitv a lepic'scntative tiom that 
jirov’incc, the Govc'rnmeiit of Oiissa have a«rced 
to the ai>pointment ot bot h niembeisfiom Ihhai 
foi the jiiesent Thc* pic'sc'iit Act makc's tiu' 
necc-saiv ami'iidment in sc'ction 4 of the- Indian 
Lae (less Act, 1930, by substituting; the woid 
” iiihar ” toi the woids " Jliiiar and Oiissa*’ 
wheic thc’y occur in clause (e) of sub-section (4) 
and in clause {it) and (r) of siiii-section (5), 
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6 The Arbitration (Protocol and Con- 
vention) Act.— 'The (jeiiovii J'rottujol and 
Abitration Claines (1923) and the International 
Convention on tlie Execution of Eorcign Arintral 
Awards (1927) meet the widely expiessed desire 
of tJic commercial world that arbitration ajjreo- 
menta should be ensiued effective recojjnition 
and protection. A larjic mimlier ot countru*s 
including manv of first-class (oinrnercial and 
indu.stiial iinf>oitance, c q , tlif' United Kinudoin, 
France, fjcimanv, the Netlierlands, have adheied 
to these* Instruments. 'J’he«e Jnstniments were 
also signed at Geneva on iiehaU ot India, subject 
to 1 esei vations, limil ing Jndia’.s obligations 
under the Iristniinents, to eoinmereial contiaets 
and excluding the Indian States tioru the scope oi 
the Insti iiments The piesiait Act gives effect to 
tiic said piotoeol (si't torth in the Fust Schedule) 
and enables the .‘Jaid (Jonvention (set forth 111 
the S(*eond Schedule) to become operative in 
IJritiMh India. 

Section 2 defines the foreign awards whi<‘h 
Tliitish India is lequned to leeitgnise under the 
Convention as modified liy leseivation subject 
to wiiieh the Convention and the Piotocol weie 
signed by India. Powei is given to tlie tJoveinor- 
Oeneial in Council to deel.iie bv notifleation 
what powers aie jiaities to tin* Convention 
S(*etion 3 makes it oliligatoi v on a Untisli Indian 
Couit to stay pioeeiHliugs when these mise m 
regard to an agreement to submit to arbitration 
diflerenees relating to (?ommereial niatteis made 
by paities subject lespectively to the jurisdiction 
olaifTeient Conti acting States unless the Couit 
is satisfied tliat tlie agieenient (»i aibitration has 
bcimnie inojieiative 01 (annot luoeei'd, 01 that 
there is not in fact any disjmti' between the 
parties with legaid to the mattei agieed to in* 
lefernsl, S(;etion 4 deals with the efteit ol 
foreign awaid«, e.q , a loieign awaid will be 
(‘iiforeeable in Ihitish India as if it weiean awaid 
made on a mattei lefcried to aibitiatiou in 
Hritish India. Sections 5 and (i provide the 
luachineiv 'or filing ol a foieign awaid m Couit 
and its entoreeinent. Section 7 lays down the 
conditions for enfoi cement of foieign awaids. 
Under sec. 8 the jiai ty seeking to enfoi ec a foreign 
award must jiroduee fu) the oiiginal award or a 
copy thereof duly authenticated m the mannei 
required by the law of the country in which it 
was made ; (b) evidence juoving that the awarii 
has become final ; and (c) such evidence as mav 
be necessary to prove that the award is a foieign 
award and that certain emnlitions mentioned in 
section 7 aie satisfied. AMicre any bueh docu- 
ment is in a foieign language the party seeking 
to enforce the award must produce a translation 
into English certified as correct by a diplomatic 
or consulai agent of the country to which that 
party belongs or eei tiffed as correct in such othei 
manner as mav be sufficient according to the 
law in force in Pritisli India. Section 10 enalilcs 
the High Court to make lulcs for icgulatmg the 
procedure of Coiiits in dealing with the enforce- 
ment of foreign awards, 

7. The Workmen’* Compensation Amend- 
ment) Act. — Section 35 ot the Woikmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, enables rules to be 
made for the tiansfcr of sums paid to Com- 
missioners m India as compensation for the 
benefit of persons abroad or paid to authorities 
abroad as comi)eiisation for persons in India. 


Hut it does not provide for the transfer of 
distiibution proeeedings when the employer does 
not ohjee.t and the dependents are in another 
eoiiiitiy than the one m which the compensation 
IS deposited. The present Act makes this 
possible and in tlie first instance ju ovules for 
tiansfers between Jturma and India as the loimer 
has now become a separate country. 

I 8. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act. — The Act provides tor the enforce- 
ment in Hiitish India of judgments obtametl in 
the United Kingdom and 111 other notitied jiarts 
of Ills Majesty's Dominions. Under section 2 
whcie a cei tiffed cojiv of a decree of any of the 
sujieiioi Coints ot the United Kingdom 01 any 
ret ijirocatmg tei 1 iloi y has been fill'll in a Distiiet 
Couit, tlie decree may be executed in llntisb 1 iidia 
as il it bad lieen jKisscd by tbi* Distiict Court 
Togethei wutli the eei tiffed copy ot the dcciee 
must bo filed a eeififlcate Irom such superior 
Couit stating the extent to whieli the deeiee has 
been satisfied 01 adjusted and such ceitiflcatc will 
he conclusive pioof of the extent ol such satis- 
l.ietioii or adjustment. ‘ Sujiciioi Courts,’ with 
loterenee to the United Kingdom, means the 
High Court lu Knglaud, the Court of Session in 
Scotland, the High Court m Northein Iieland, 
the (’ouit ot C!]iane('ry of the County Falatine 
ot UaneasfK'i and the Court ot Chaneeiy ut the 
County ralatiiic ot Diiiham. ‘ Heeiproeatiug 
Teiiitory ’ means any country 01 teiiibiiy, 
situated in any part nl His Majesty’s Dominions 
or in India, which the' (lovcTnoi -Ceneial m 
Council may, by notiHeatioii in the dazeite of 
Imim, dee!, lie to lu* tht' leeijuocatmg tenitory : 
and ‘biiju'iior (Joints,’ with rcteii'iiee to any 
biieh teiiitoiy means such Couits as may he 
.speeitied in the said notification. ‘ Deeiee,’ with 
lelerenee to a siipeiioi Court, means anv’^ dccice 
01 judgment ot such Court under winch a sum 
oi money is payahh', not being a sum jiavahle in 
iespe<‘t of taxes 01 oUu'i chaiges of a like nature 
or 111 ri'sjieet oi line or othei jx'iialty, and {a) wuth 
leicrenee to siipeiioi Courts in the United 
Kingdom, meludc's judgments given and deeri'cs 
iiUKle in any Couit in ajipeals against such 
deciees OI judgments, hut (5) in no case includes 
an aihitiation award, even if such award is 
enfoi ceahle as a decit'e or judgment 

9. The Code of Civil Procedure (Second 
Amendment) Act. — 'The Koval Commission on 
Lahoui diew attention fo the indebtedness 
pievailmg among certain classes of wnrkeis, and 
expressed the view that this was due maiidy to 
the eiedit enjoyed by them and the facilities 
aftoided to ei editors by the law 1 elating to the 
attachment ol salaiies. With a view to 1 educing 
eiedit, the Commisaion made certain recommen- 
dations and the prasent Act is mainly based on 
these 'riie amendments mtioduced by the Act 
will not allcet any proceedings arising out of anv 
suit instituted bclore .liine 1, 1937. ‘Salary' 
means the total monthly emoluments excluding 
any allow.inee deelari'd exemjit from attachment 
by the Cov^einor-Ceneial in (Jouneil, derived by 
a peison from liis employment wliether on duty 
or on leave. Salarii's not exceeding Ks 100 a 
inonf.h of all woiki'rs arc totally exempt fiom 
attachment ; and salary to the extent of the 
fiist one hundred iiipees and one-half the re- 
mainder of such salary. The salary of any 
public oflieei ui of any sexvant of a railway 
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rom])aiiv or lotal aiithoiity is cx('iiii>t to tin* 
pxtciit ot tlie tiist hiiTidietl 'iu]»t*rs siial ono-lialf 
the ] ('iiiaindt'i ol such salaiy. Wheietlie wliole 
01 aiiv i)ait ol tljo ])Oitioo ol sjidi salaiy has lw( n 
iindi’i atta(*hiu('iit whctliei coiitiTuioiislv 01 
iiit(*imittcntly loi a tcjtal jx’iiod oi tM'ont\-toui 
monthri, such jantion will he exempt tioin att.u'h- 
meiit until th(‘ expiiv ot a tiiithci penod ot 
twehe months and where' such attacliment has 
been made in execution ol one and the* same 
decice will he hn.dly cxeinjit lioiii attachment 
in ex(*cution ot that deeiec. The Co\einoi- 
(rcncial in Council is einpowcii'd to exempt tiom 
attacliiuent any allowance loimirux jiait oi the 
I'lnolumcnts ot any luiblic ollicei 01 ot anv 
sci\ant ol a ]{ailwav (!oni])anv 01 loe al autlioiitv 
and anv suhsistcncc man! 01 alhmance made to 
any such olIicci 01 se'ivant while undci sus- 
l)cn->ion. In the case ot salaiv othei than salai v 
ota public officer 01 a sei\ant ot a lailw'ay com- 
])any 01 local autluuity the attae liable peutiou 
thcicoi IS exempt tioin attachment until it is 
actually pa>ablc. 

10. The Indian Electricity (Amendment) 
Act- 'J’his Act pioxidcs toi the lonstitution of 
a Ceiitial Klcctiicitv lioaid which will luue* the 
aiithontv to make lules undci section ol the 
Indian l<ilectiicity Act, 15)10, which authoilt\ 
was so lai excicised by the Gom*i nment <'t India 
The lloaid will ((insist ot tilteeii memheis, 
iiaiiudy • — {a) a (^haiiman to be noimnated h\ 
tli(‘ (J()\('i noi -(icneial in Council, ib) one 
iiK'iiibei to he nominated hv ('ach ol the local 
(lo\enim('iits , (c) one nn'iiihci, holdnifr ottUe 
lor a jieiiod ol tliii'c ^eins, to he nomiuat(Mi 
alteinalely hv the loial Co\einni(‘nt ot Delhi 
and the local (Jovei niiuMit ot Aimeie-M(‘iwaia , 
(f/) one membei to hi* Tioniinaled liy the CliKl 
Comiiiissioni'i of ItaihiaNs , and (c) one iiiciuhei 
to lie uoiiiiuated Ijn the Chiet Jiispec toi ot mines I 
The lloaid has lull iiow’ci toiejiulate hv by-laws 
01 othciwise its oNMi piocediiri' and the conduct 
of all business to he fiaiisactcd by it The 
powi'is ot tlie Itoaid mav he excicKed notwith- 
standing any \acancy in it. 

11. The Indian Boilers (Amendment) 

Act — This Act also ))ro^id(^s toi th(‘ constitution 
ot a tVntial Jioileis’ Jtoaid which will have 
a lit hoi it y to make legiilatioiis undm si'ctnui 28 
ol the Indian iJoileis Act, 15)22, wdiich auth(Mit> 
was so lai excicised hv the Co\ci nment ol India 
The iloaid will consist ot touit(M*n luemheis 
namely {a) a Chan man to be noniinate(l by the 
(Jineriior-Genei.il 111 Council , (b) one iiK'mbei 
to be nominated hv each of the local G(»\ein- 
inents , (c) one iiiemh(*i, holding ofliee loi a 
])ei lod of thiee ^ cais, to he nominati'd alti'inatelv 
hv the local Gonci nment ol Delhi and the local 
Goveinnunit ot Ajuiei(‘-Mei waia , and ((/) one 
member to be nominated bv the Chief Com- 
missioner of Uailwavs. Dv amending seet-ion 28 
ot the oiiginal Act this Act makes it po.s.sihle to 
Iierniit vaiiations in special ciicunistanci's liom 
such standard conditions as may be pie.sciihed 
foi the construction oi boilcis 

12. The Contempt of Courts (Amendment) 

Act — The Allahabad High Couit 111 tw'o lecent 
decisions held that the janvei ol ])uni'<hm('nt 
])i()vid(*d in section 3 ol the Contempt ot Couits 
Ai!t, 15)20, related to the (ontem]>t of Couits 
Buboidmatc to it, and had no application to the 


contempt ot itself, to juiiiish which it ])oss(*sse8 
luheK'iit powei to j>ass a si'utcucc w’lt bout, regard 
to the limit of six mouths. The 01 igiiial intention 
ol the enactmeut (d scition 3 was howe\ei to 
lestiict till' jxmeis ot High Couits in the 
jHinishiiieiit ol au\ (outempts wlu'thei ot them- 
sehes 01 of Courts su hold mate to them. The 
pie.sent Act maki's thi>> intention deal by the 
addition ol the pioMso wlmh ])io\idi's that no 
High Coint can im|»ose a si'iitencc in excess ot 
that sp('c]tii'd in section 3 foi any conti'inpt 
eithei miespect oi itsclt 01 ot a Court suhoidinatc 
to it. 

13. The Indian Tea Cess (Amendment) 

Act -In Mcw ol the small income likclv to iCMilt 
liom anv dutv imposed on the compaiatncly 
iinimpoit.int tea ex()oits tiom Duima and the 
taitthat Jhiima is not leincsenti'd on the Indian 
'fea Maiki't tk\]»ansion Hoard, continued appli- 
cation ot the Indian T('a Cess Act, 15)03, to 
Huiin.i attei sejiaiation Muis di'cnu'd unneccssarv 
The |)ies(Mit A(t thcK'loie ev( hides Huima fiom 
the opciatiou ol the oiiginal Act 

14. The Indian Limitation (Amendment) 

Act — Aiticle J45) ot the Indian Limitation Act. 
l')08, ]>i (Hides a si»ecial pciiod ot limitation ot 
sixty \eai.s loi any suit l>v 01 on ht'halt ol the 
.S('cietaiy ol Mate loi Indiii in Coiiiidl. This 
Ailide will m tut 111 1 ' govern suits by a pi ov nice 
against a ]»iovincc 01 hi'twei'ii a juomiki' and the 
ledi'iation and the K'asoiis wdiidi jiistilv a 
-pcdally long pi'innl ol limit.itioii loi suits hv 
the Ciow’ii against a piivatc pci son haidlv seem 
applicable wlieic both paities K'piesent the 
Clown The ]»ies('nt Act thcicioie excludes 
liom the sco]>e of the Ai tide suits hi ought hctoie 
tin* Kedeial Couit in the exeicisc ot its oiiginal 
lUiisdlction 

15. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act — 

Hiidi'i the AimvAd. Olhceis of the Hiitish wing 
ot the Aimy in India Hescive ot Dlliceis aie onlv 
.suhiect to militaiv law when called out 111 a 
militarv capa(‘it\. Theic was no coiii's])onding 
])ioMsi(m 111 the Indian Aimy Act loi Otticeis in 
the Indian wing ot the Aimy in Jndia Jtesi'Me ot 
I Olheeis. The piesent Act jails Ottheis ol the 
‘ Jndian wung m i xactlv the same jiosition 
as Otticeis in the Hiitish wing. Jt is also 
j»ioM(h'(l by this Act that an Otticei of tlii* Indian 
iaiiid I'Vaces ictiicd tlien'liom and ajijiointi'd to 
the Indian Ki'gulai Hesci ve ol Otticeis will again 
become suhji'ct to luililaiv law' when (-idi'ied on 
anv duty iw seiMcc toi wliuh he is liable as a 
memhei ol such lleseiM' Foice. 

16. The Code of Civil Procedure (Third 
Amendment) Act — IHilc 3 ot Oidi'i AXXll of 
tlielhit't Schedule to the Code ol Civil J'loriduje, 
15)08, lavs down that W'Jicic the d('tcndant is a 
miiioi, the Court shall appoint a jaojiei jieisoii to 
be giiai(hau loi the suit (d that ininoi Thcie is 
no pioM.sion in the Code lequiiing fie.sh ajipomt- 
liiciit ot guardians loi the exi'cutioii jiioceedings 
following suits It has how ca ci been lield by the 
High Ckiiirts, with oiu' exccptiiai, that an apjioint- 
ment made during the (.ouise ot original suit 
endures during juocccdings on apj»cal Th(' 
present Act makis it clcai that the ajiiiointment, 
unless teiniiiiated by 1 ctii ement, removal 01 
death, continiK's thioughout all jwoceeding^' 
arising out ol the suit including these lu any 

lajipeilate 01 leAisional Court and tho^e in 
execution ot a decree. 
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17. The Indian Red Cross Society (Amend- 
ment) Act. — The IUhI C'loss Society (Alloeatioii 
ot Pio]>eiiy) Act ot 1 *.):)(» tiaiish'iicd sc\cii pet 
cent, ot the coipiis (d the liiiids \cst(*d in the 
Indian lied (!ioss Society to toi in the cai>ital ot 
a new society tf» Ik' set up in linrina. The 
present Act makes consecpicntial chan<'es in the 
Indian lied (boss Society Act ot ld20. hv deletmi? 
liiirtna trom the Second Scliedule to the oiii;inal 
Aet and makes aiitli metical clian^ci in the 
peiccntaircs ot tlic stiares ot eacli snlHidiai v 
soeu'ty in India in tlic leniaimlei of the coipiis. 
Piovision is also m<ide m the Second Schedule 
tor the two new subMdiaiy societies ot (Jwahoi 
and Orissa. Seition 2 of the jnesent Act 
enipoAveih the (fO\ci nor-fJcneral in t!onnci) to 
make such chani?e«< to the Second Schedule to the 
Act when tlo'sc aie icipiiied as a result of 
atji cement between the dilferent blanches of 
the society. 

18. The Hindu Women’s Rights to Pro- 
perty Act. -'I’his Act f'lves extended iiuhts to 
Hindu widows m ii'sjM'ct ot projicitv ot a llmdii, 
(‘ithci sepal ate, oi a mcmbei of a joint Hindu 
familvdyins intestate and m lesjiect ot scp.uate 
jHojieity and the joint family jnopeitv llndei 
section :i (1) when a Hindu jjjoveined by the 
l)aval)ha<;a School ot Hindu law oi by any othei 
school ot Hindu law oi by custoiuaiy law ilies 
intestate IcaNinu sepaiate jiiojK-rtv, his jiropeity 
will devolve upon his widow alonn with liis lineal 
desciuidants. The widow ot a piedeceased son 
will inhciit in like manner as a son if theie is no 
son sill MMim ot such pied(‘ceased son, and will 
inheiit in like nianniu as the son’s son it there is 
siiivivinu a son oi son’s son ot such jnede<*eased 
son. The saim* jn ovision will apiilv to the widow 
of a jiredeceased son ot a jii ed< ‘ceased smi. 
Uiidei section 2 (2) when a Hindu governed by 
any school of Hindu l.iw othei than Dayabhaga 
scliool OI by eustoinaiv law dies intestate hay mg 
at the time ot his death an inteiest. in a jluHlii 
joint tamilv jnopeitv. his yvidow yvill haye m the 
propel tv the s.nm- iiiti'icst as lie himself had 
Any inteiest ileyohing on a Hindu widow under 
tlie aboye pioMsion-< will be the limited inteiests 
known as a Hindu woman’s e‘«tate, jnoMded 
however that sh(‘ wull have the same right of 
claiming jiartition as a male ownei. These 
])io\isions will not apj»lv to .in estate which by a 
eustomaiy or otJiei iiile of succession descends 
to a single hen oi to anv piopeity to which the 
Indian Succession Act, lilif), applies Tlie 
present Act is not apjilicable to the jiroperty 
ot any Hindu dying intest.ate before its com- 
mencement, I t'.. betoie Ajiiil 1 1, l‘J37. 

19. The Arya Marriage Validation Act. — 

This Act lecognises and icmoM-s doubts as to 
validity of interuiaiiiagea ciinent among a class 
of Jriiidus knoyvn a.s Aiya Saniajists. Hiidei 
section 3 no marriage contracted whcthei before 
01 aftei the commencement of the Act between 
tw’o jiei'Ons being at the time of the m.tiiiage 
Arya Saniajists will be invalid oi deemed eyei 
to have been invalid by reason only of the fact 
that the paities at any time belonged to ditteient 
castes or ditfeient sub-castes oi Hindus or that 
eitiici oi both of tlic jiarties at any time before the 
mairiage belonged to a religion othei than 
Hinduism. 

20 The Repealing and Amending Act. — 

This Act makes some necessary amendments ot I 


a toim.il iiatiiie in eeitain enactments ami repeals 
eeitain sjient oi U'>eles'. mitter m the Statute- 
hook. 

21 The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act.-— 

The jiresent Aet eontuuie'> bn a tiirthei jieriod ot 
one ycai the existing pioteetive diitv ol twelve 
annas per maiind on broken iiec in the inteiests 
of the Indian nee growei. 

22. The Payment of Wages (Amendment) 
Act. -Section 0 ot the Pavnii'iit ol Wages Act, 

altiiongh icllevmg the cmplovci tor ])ay- 
ments to woi km«‘n who aic not jncscnt for woik 
appeals to icndi'i him liable to pay wages to 
jieisons who though jnesent deeline to work 
The jnesent Aet i cinedies tins detect bv jiroM'dmg 
that an cmjilovcd jicison wall be deemed to be 
ab->ent tiom the jilaee yvlieie be is leqniied to 
woi k if, aItJioiigli Jiresent in such j»lar(‘ he refuses 
in jniisnanee of a stay^-ui stiike or foi any idlier 
I'anse wlneli n not ic.isoiiablc in the ciienin- 
st.inces, to cany out ins yvoi k. 

23. The Petroleum (Berar Extension) 
Act. -The Indian Petiolenm Aet. IHU'J, was 
icjicalcd in iJiitisJi India by, and wasicjilaccd iiy, 
the JVtioIeiiTe Act. 1034, l»y winch Act the 
iinjKnt, tiansjxnt, stoiagc jnodiiction, icfining 
and blending of p(‘tiol(Mnn .ind othci inllammabb' 
siil)>tances aie now icgnlatcd in tlic whole ot 
Ihitish India cxccjit Jicj.ii. Jn Hciai the 
imjioitation jiossessioii and tian^jant ot jietio- 
Iciim and othci subst.iiicc«« aic icguUtcd hv the 
liidun Pcti oleum Aid. lK'.)b The jiic-eiit Act 
icjieals the Act ot JS'.m iu its ajiiihcatioii to and 
extends to Hciai the I’efi oleum A(*t 1!)34. wuth 
the lilies and notilleations is-,ued tlieieundei. 

24. The Rules and Regulations Con- 
tinuance Act — V doubt w.is expressed as to 
wlietliei the Indi.in Klectiieity llnles H137, and 
the Jioilei Kegiil.itions, l'.)3.'i, made by the 
(royernoi-denei.il in (’oiineil lietoji' the Auu'nii- 
ment \et•^ fthe Indian Eleetrieity (Amendment) 
Al t, 15)37 and Hie Indian Hoileis (Amendment) 
Aet 15)371 siirMyed the tianstei ot his jioweis to 
the Oential Jtoaids which was ('I1i‘eteil by those 
Acts. To ay Old this doiilit the jnesent Aet 
jnoMdes foi the eontinnance m toiee of the rules 
and legnlations in.ide by the Goveinoi-treneral 
III (^oiiiu il as it they had been made by thcCcntial 
Eleetiieitv and Jioileis Jtoards. 

25 The Federal Court Act. — Se(‘tion 215 
ot the (Joveinment ot India Aet, 15)3.') jnoyides 
foi eonfeiimg l»V Act upon tlie Fedeial tloiirt 
such snjijilement.al jioweisnot inconsistent with 
any ot tlie jnovisions of tli.it Aet as may' ajijiear 
to he necessary or dcsiralib* for the pin fiosc ot 
eiiahhng the Coiiit more elfeetivelv to excieise 
the jnrisdietion conferred iijion it by oi under 
that Act. The jiresent Aet emjiowers the 
Kedeial Conit to make iiiles toi legnlating the 
seiMce ot jnoeesses issued hv the Honit inelnding 
lilies requiring a Higii Conit fiom yvhich an 
ajijieal lias been jirefeired to tlie Fedeial (Joint, 
to serye anv jiroeess Issued by the latter in 
eonneetion yvith t hat appeal. 

26. The Muslim Personal Law ( Shariat) Appli- 
cation Act. — Foi seveial v(‘ars jiast it has been the 
leheiished desiie of the ]VIll^lln:s of IJritish India 
that enstouKUV law should m no ease take the 
[place of Muslim Peisonal Law {Shariat) which 
1 lattei exists in the torm of a Code. The matter 
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wa«^ rcpoatedlv agitated in the ])iess as well as 
on the ])latf(>im and the Jamiat-nl-Ulema-i-IIind. 
the gteat(st Muslim religious body, supjwuted 
the demand. Tlie piesent Aet theiefoie makes 
pio\isi()n tor the appheatioii of the Muslim 
Personal Law to Muslnus ni Uiitish India. The 
Aet extends to the whole of Hiitish India 
excluding tlie North-West Fiontiei Ihovinee 
Section 2 jiiovides that in all (piestions (sa\e 
(piestion >- 1 elating to agiieultuial land) legaiding 
intestate sucei‘ssi<ui, S]K'cial jiiopeitv oi teniales. 
including peisonal profieitv inherited oi obtained 
undei contract oi gift oi any othei ]>ioM^ion oi 
])eisonal law inamage disMiluteui ol iraiiiag(\ 
including Inhiq, iln Ti/inr, fum, khnln ami 
maintenance, dower, guaidiaiiship, 
gift-, ti lists and tiust juopeitie^, and iva/ifs 
(othei than chanties and chaiitable institutions 
and chaiitable and ii'ligioiis endowments) the 
rub' ol decision in cases whi'ie the ]Kiilies aie 
Muslims will be tlu' IMusbm I’eisonal Law 
{S/ianat) liiidei seition d any peison wlio 
s.itislles the juesciibed authoiit\ {a) that he is a 
Muslim and, (h) that he is competioit to eontiait 
within the meaning of tlie Indian Conti a<t Aet, 
and (() that he is a lesident ol I’.i itish India, mav 
make a declaiataon that hi‘ d(‘sii( > to obtain tlie 
lienelit ot this A(t and thi'ieattm the pioMs’.ons 


[ of section 2 will apply to the declaiant and all his 
iniiioi children and theii desci'iidants as it in 
addition to the mattms enumeiated therein 
adoption, wills and It'gacies \i<'i(* dso spccitled 
I Tin* distiict. Judge is cmpoweicd iindci see tion fi 
I on ])etition made by a Muslim man led woman 
to ilissolve a mariiage on an\ giound lecogniscfl 
bv Muslim Peisonal laiw {Slninat) 

27. The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 

Act. -Sei tioii 2 of this Alt which has letio- 
spectiM* ellect as il it had conn* into loici* on 
Apiil L Ih.dV, omits ill the I'list Sdiedtili* to the 
Indian Taiift Act. Item No 10(1) and 

Item No. 11(1). VVdieat lloiii is now subject to 
the oidinaiv ie\enuc ilutx ot twent\-fl\e ])ei 
lent (u! mlnretn impo-'Cd on lloiii b> item No. 11 
ol tin* Fn.si Sihediile to the Ait 

28. The Indian Securities (Amendment) 
Act.— Pnder the Indian Secuiitics Ait, 15)20, 
ceitain luni turns weie pciloimed bv tin* (’r,n- 
tiollei of the Cunenev With the abolition ot 
the ]>ost ot Conti ollei ot the Cunenev thesi* 
luiiftioiis weie tiansleried to the Ki'scmc Hank 
The piesent Act. enables the IlcseiM* Hank ol 
India to peitoi in eeitain liiiutions lelating to the 
issue ol dupliiate, ii'iiewed lonveitcd, con- 
solidated Ol sub-dl\uled seeiilltle- 
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India IS a J'’oimder-AIember of the League of 
Nations and enjo.vs in it equal nglits with othei 
Member-States, a iiosition which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards Iier 
advancement and aspirations hy (treat Ihitain 
and the Se1f-Go\eining Dommions of the 
Jlnti.sli Einpiie. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Tieaty 
which was signed in Pans in 19H) after the 
eonelusion of the (^reat War. Gieat P.ritain and 
the Self-Governing Jlommions in 15)17 passed a 
resolution %vhi<h set India n])on the load that 
led to the high international filatfoiin on which 
siic stepped, 

India was repre.scnted at the Imperial Wai 
Conterenee of 15)18, at the Irnpeiail (’onfereiiees 
held in London in 15)21, 15)2:5. and 15)2(5, and 
at the Iinpenal Keoiiomic Coiifeienee held 
in London in 15)30 The report ot the lnt(*r- 
Imperiai Kelations Committee of tlie Iniiieiial 
Confeience wdmli w'us adopted by tin* (kmterenee 
of 15)20, stated the position of Great Ihitain 
and the Doinmions to be “anfonomons eoin- 
mnnities equal in status, in no w'av subordinate 
to one another in any respect ot their doinestii 
or external affairs. tlioiigJi muted hy a eonimon 
allegiance to the Ciown, and freely associated 
as inemhers of the British Coniinornvealth of 
Nations.’* India is not vet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to tlie extent indieated in this formula. 
The first stage in the direction ol establishing 
llesponsible Government in India was iireseiibed 
by the Go\enimeiit of India Aet. l‘)75) but 
the GoM'inoi -Genei.il ol India does not \el 


(to quote again fioin tin* Inlei -Impel lal 
Belations Committee) liold “in all essential 
lespeits the same jiosition in i elation to the 
adnimistration of public aflairs” m India 
as IS held by His Majesty the lvmg-Eini»eror 
in (Jreat Biitam And then* aie eeitaiii othei 
lespeets 111 w'hiih India’s Constitutional po-.ilion 
in the Empire is not tlie same as that 
of the Sell-(Jo\erniiig Dominions India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
PleiiipotCTitiai V to the Heads of Foreign States 

The iiosition enjONcd hy India in the Eiufiire 
governed the position wlmh sin* eiiteieil when, 
us one of the States ot the Einjure, sin* joined 
111 the Pans Peace Negoti.itions in 15)18-15) 
Indi.Ps ineinbeiship of the L(*ague ot Nations 
places her in a iini(|ne position among all non- 
self-gOM*rniiig States. Dommioris, oi Colonies 
throughout the woild. She is an onginal 
member of the League hy Mitne of para 1 
of article 1 of tin* Covenant ]»v W'hich the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a meniher of 
the League. She is tin* onlv original ineinher 
which IS not s(*)i-governjng, and m Mrtin* ot the 
re.strie.t ion under para 11 of article 1, on thi* 
adniis.sion of rnembeis othei than original 
members, she w’lll so long as tlie piesent 
constitution ot tin* Li'agiii* (*inlures, leniain the 
only member wliieh is not self-governing. Asa 
member ol the League, India was for the first 
time brought into diicct and forma) contact 
with the outside world as a separate entity 
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She was treated as if siie iiad attained to the I There arc available many iliu^ti.ition^ 01 


same kind 01 scpurate nationliood a^ that 
enjoyed by the Dominions. 

India’s Attitude. 

On questions coniiim b(“fore the Leasiie 
India has exactly the same iii?hts as any other 
Member-State. Tiie Secietarv of State lor 
India in Ills Majesty s (jloveininent is ultimately 
responsible for the appomtinmit of Indian 
del(*}iat('s and for then iii'.ti iiciion. but in 
practice he and the (lovf'inment oi Indi.i act 
jointly in coiiMiltation and agreement with 
one another I’aitly as a result ol her nnunber- 
ship ol the Leaj'iie and jiaitlv owinn to resolu- 
tion No IX adopted by the Imperial War 
(3onf(‘ienee 111 1017. recommendini; xnter aha 
leeo^nition ol lh<* imht ol the Dominions and 
of Indi.i to an adequate \oiee in liritish toieiftn 
jiohev and loieicn ic'lations, India has been 
«iven the same lejnesenhition as the Dominion'' 
at all international (ioiih'iences at which the 
Thilish Mmpire is repri'si'nted by a eornbined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
sh(‘ has taken the lead in formiim world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims 
In particular 111 th(‘ international Lahoui orifani- 
sation she lias hecui siieiesslul in bimi'inu 
Empire jioliey into line with her own on more 
than one oeiaision In many ot those eonter- 
eneos, partn ulaily those of the League, Indian 
delcfiations have taken an independent line ot 
action, sonu'tinies directly opfiosed to the 
attitude of other ])arts ol the liritish Oomnion- 
wealth One inti'iestiim ease occurred in 19.i0 
at the fleiuia Maiitime (’onteienee when Indian 
dejenates in the taco of opposition from the 
Kmpire nianajied to seeuie a mandati* tor special 
treatmeiiti for Indian sailois in Ihitish shipping 
although there was a eoneerl.ed move Irom the 
Empire deleyatlou to get Indian lasears diiven 
otf Diitish shi])S. 

India’s New Status. 

It will be ohser\ed that the situation crealed 
by India’s steppmi;tioin the Impi'ii.il Oonlerence 
into tlie I’.iiis i'e.ice Ooiileieiice and Le.i,<;ue 
of Nations 111 the manner m whie.h she did 
was in i.ertaln ic'^'peets lu^hly anomalous and 
one impossibii' to haimonize witli lier constitu- 
tional position as deihied in th(‘ Ooveinment 
of India Act Nexerthch-ss, as l,he Secretary 
of State, m a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Comini'.sioii by tlie India 
Office in 1029. sliowod, "It has been th<‘ 
deliberate object ot the Secrelaiy of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for ]uactical 
purposes within widest pohsilile limits " ]t 
was not le}j:ally possible lor the Secr<*tary ot 
State to relinquish his constitutional pow(*r ol 
control, nor, consistently with lesponsibihty 
to J’arliament, could lie delegate it : “ IJiit 

it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even it- 
existence as far as possible in the backitround, 
and to allow' to the Indian Government the 
Vtreatest possilde fnanlom ot action under the 
intiuenei* of tluir Legislature and of public 
opinion.” 


these prmciiiles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an iiidepmidcnt line of action within 
very wide liiuds, even though, as has occurred 
m some instances, it bungs her into conflict 
w'lth His Majesty’s Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the eonferenco on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the Ihitish delegation 
had to obtain tresh instructions irom II. M.’s 
Government which resulted m India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event ol such conllict within those limits, 
the Seciekiry of .State acts, il he acts 
.it all, as liead ot the Government of 
India i.ither than as a member ot llis M.ijesty’s 
Government. Ifo does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian D<*legation an artificial 
solidarity with Hiitish Dch'g.ites, but, rather, 
with the consent ot his colleagues ot His Majesty’s 
Goveinment, he stands aside and allows 
lepresentatives of India the s.ime tieedom as 
Dominion Deleg.ites would eiiioy in controversy 
with the Delegates ot (beat Hiitam. India h.iS 
[lartK.ipated m all the Assemblies of the League, 
m the autiuil s»‘ssion of tlie lntern.ition.il 
Labour Oonti'iimce when* because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very iiriMlominant 
■part, and in numerous I’onfcrenci's on special 
subjects lu'ld nndi'r the aiisjucos ol the 
League as wi'll as m some important non- 
Lcague, International Conteienccs, including 
the Washington Gonterenceon Naval Aimainont 
in 1921, in Geno.i Ecamomic Confereiici' in 1922, 
iiid the iiilernation.il N.ival (Jontercnce held in 
London in 1930. Imlia is .iho leprcseuted on 
several pcTinancnt JiC'ague boilies, c g , the 
governing body of tin* Intel national lahoiii 
office, tlio A<1 vim)''v (Jommittee on Opium 
.and Drugs, the Economn* Committee, the 
Health Committee .ind the Committee of 
Intellectual (Jo-ojicration. Sir Atul Chatterjee 
from 1921 onw.iids .icteil as Deputy Commis- 
sioniT of the Governing JJody of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and this jiosition was 
preliminary to liK being elected Chan man in 

1932. JI.H the Ag.i Ktiaii W.I.S eh'cb'd Picsi- 
dent of the Le.igui* A'-sembly loi the year 
1 93»’..37. 

In the Heport of the Indian Delegation in 

1933, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Goveinment liave not yetsi i'ii their 
way to adopt the suggestion. 

'L’be Secn'taiiat of the League of Nations has 
established a Hiansh Offic(> at New Delhi m 
[purMi.incc of its policy of promoting more 
'effective haii-on with Indi.i. The Br.inch Office 
i-. a ]K)int of contact U'twc'en Geneva and 
India di'.scmm.iting information to all interest- 
ed in the licagiieand its .ictivitns In addition 
to .ill League documents wImcIi can hi* consulted 
at the Hiaiich Office, it keep-^ for sale all piihh- 
eal loii" ot the L(‘ague ot Nations. Establi'-hed 
111 lloinbay in 1932, it w.is leinovcd to New 
Delhi as fiom Deeeinher 1937. 'I’lie present 
addle^'. ol the Ibaneh Offiia* is .S, Cmzon Itoad, 
IN'-w Di'lhi. 
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Labour in India. 

GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India IS and always luis boon a j)rod()minanlly 
agricultural countiy an<l ov(>r si\ty-ilvc tuu 
cent, ot licr working pupulatum arc dependent 
on the soil tor thou nriueipal means of livelihood 
Ajirieultuie by itsidt, how(‘V(‘r, doi's not alw.iy.s 
afford, (uther to the amieiilturist or to the 
asiieiiltiiral labourtT, tlu' wheiewithal toi ki‘ep- 
inv: body and soul tojietln r It is neivssaiy, 
tlK'rotore, tor botli the smaller (‘ultivators 
and the a"iieultuial laboiireis to miirrate tn‘- 
qiKMitly to the towns and citKss in siaiieh ot 
additional woik in older to keey* tie- woll trom <h<‘ 
door; but th(‘ mu'ratioii is ueuerally always ot 
a bmiiiorary eharaeli'r, and the am leull iirist's 
pontaet witli his land is scdiloin, if (‘M>r, imthui- 
neiitly biokeii. 

THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no Stale eontKd omo e<»ndi- 
lions of emplovment in any industry in India. 
Umidoyeis were tree to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian l.iboui was exVioibal 
to till' tult'st e\t(‘nt possible. Hours ol labour 
Weie inordmalelv cYcessive, lates ot wanes 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they iiossibly could be Tluoe was 
no renulatioii of tiu' am* a1. which ehildrmi could 
be employed ; tluM'e wen* no pei lodieal or weekly 
holidays, and there was no l('nisl,il ion to saie- 
nuard taetoiy woikeis fioin injury thioiinh 
aecident.s caused by entannt'Tuent with iiiifeneod 
machinery in mot ion Wit h tlu* niowtdi ol fa«*tory 
ornanisation in India and the i.ijud dev(doi>ment 
ot hei indiistrK'S, the minds of cmtain imm, 
notably the late Mr, Sorabjis' Shajniijee Henmilb 
UI U, howeviM, bi-nan to be awakened to the 
existenei* of evils Avliieh by the standards of 
to-day would be consideriMl intoleiable, an<l 
niic(‘asinn etloits at seeuiinn sonu' iniproveinmit 
HI conditions ot woik in taetoiies lesultisl, iiot- 
withstandinn strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time troiu all einjiloyeis, in the passlnj? 
of the first Indian Kaetoiies Act of tH8l. This 
Act save a limiti'd measure of protection to 
childnm : tlrstly, by inohibitinu; their employ- 
ment in taetories it tdiey were uiuhn sv'Viui years 
of affc and also m two soparati’ taetoiies on the 
same day ; secondly, by restiicting tJieir hours 
of employment to nine ])('r day , and tliirdly, 
by requiiin {4 that they should be j^ranleit four 
holidays m a month and also H'st intinvals in 
accordance with iiit's to be tiamed by local 
Kovernments. The Act contained no H'stric- 
tioiis in connection with the emjdoymeiit of 
adult labour but provision was made for the 
fenem*? of such paits ot luaehriery as would 
l>e daiiKeioiis if lelt uuleneed and foi the report- 
inu of accidents, Owinjito an almost eomjdeto 
lack of adequate inspection Hkj 3881 Act 
bccami' a dead letter in most provinces. 

A landmark in the history of factory leirisla- 
tion in India was a nn'inoranduni on conditions 
of wuik in taetoru's m the lioinhay ITesidenej 
which was prejiaK'd by Mr. .Tames .lones, an 
15n<j:lisb Factory liisjK'ctor apjiointed by the 


(jloverninent of P.omba\ in 1 8S:’. as tlio llrsfc 
peimanent special Inspector of Factories in 
India. Ml. .lones’ menioraiidum was meor- 
jiorated by the liiitish Uhie^ Insjx'ctor ot 
Fac tones m his report tor 18S()-S7 and it 
makes liairowiii'' leadin'!. Most laetorii's 
worked iroiii daybreak to sunset, Sundays 
w'ere usually woikiuo days and, it they 
weie iKduhiys, tlu'y had to be used lor cleaning 
the li. lines. Tbi'i'e were no luoper intervals 
lor lest or meals. J’.otli wonuMi .ind eliildren 
were woikisi foi evet'ssn idy hours. Vtuiti- 
latlon 111 most factones was extremely bad and 
sanitation left mm h to be <lesireil Mr. .fones 
iiiged Hint pressine on tlie (Joveinment of India 
tiom the Home (loviTinuent was neeessaiy In 
March ISS'l, tlie (toveinment ot India,' after 
consulting lonil (lo\ et nments, toiwnided to the 
Scdctaiy of State loi India, detinlte piojxisnls 
for the niodiliiation of the 1881 Act. The 
main amemlments suggested were (1) the 
riMliietiou of the uumbei of w'oikeis ni'cesi-ai v 
to eonslltutea taetoiy to 2d , (2) the raising of 
tlie lower age ol children t.o nine , and (;}) the 
restiietioii ill the hmiis ol work for women to 
11 At tlio suggestion of the Ucngal Chambci of 
('omincK e ami the Indian .lute Mamit.iet uieis’ 
Vssoeiatioii, aiuitlier I’ai toiii s Uommission was 
a)M>oii.',ed 111 IS'M) to empiiri' into faitory con- 
ditions in r.eu'gal, Uombay, the Noith West 
Vrovimes and Oudh On this ociasion, lemale 
ojieratives wen*st]ongly opposed to any limita- 
tion of their houis ot w’oik if a similai li imita- 
tion weie not made for the* houis ol male ojiera- 
tives. and the (loiunussion t,h('reloie leeom- 
meiided that the (JoviM nnientshoiild have power 
to exempt any or all womi'ii liom the 'danse 
limiting their houis to 1 1 dally 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 

It IS not necessary for the piirposetiorthis note 
to trace the \aiious stagi's leading up to the 
passing ot the 1891 Amending Act and it will 
be siillieient to stat.e that, as linallv ]>a'-sed, it 
represented a big advance on the Act ot ten years 
iKilore. The mam teatiires of the new Act weie 
(1) the reduction in tlie mimhei of jiersons 
neeessaiy to constitute a factory tioiii IdO to .‘iO 
and the giant of the pow er to local (lovernments 
to notify eoneerns emploving 2d or mole jiersons 
as factories , (2) a eoinpiiisoi v stoppage ol work 
for hall an houi between noon and 2 p.iu. tor 
allop'Tatives except those employed in factories 
working on the Itasis of a]»i>ro\ed slntts ; (3) 
provision for weekly holid.ixs; (4) the iixation 
ot the lower and iijiper limits ot the ago of 
“cliildien” at nine and 14, tlic limitition ot 
tiicir d.iily hours ot work to seven and to day 
light, ami the prohibition ot their employment 
in dangerous woik, and (r») the limitation of 
the daily hours of work of women to il, tlie 
restriction ot their eniidoymiuit during H pm 
and rt a.m., and the provision that it women 
were woiked toi the lull ele\eu houis pei milted 
by the Act tliey shoiil'l be given rest iiitrrvals 
amounting in tlie aggregate to at least an hour 
and a hall per day. (iovernin'*nt accept id tlie 
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refiommpndatioii of tho Cominispion of 1890 -the rankF of acriniltiiral workori-* and the 
lor the exemption of auv or nil women from the inequality between the demand for and the 
operation o| tlie rei'iilntion of then dailj hours ‘Supply ot labour naturally led to a marked 
oi work and a wide evomptiiiS elau''e w'as added improvement in aurieultural wa"es lioth 
in the 1801 Amendjjn.' Art The Aet was euhivators and afineuh wral labonrcis felt that 
recarded mMiemllv' -n. fi..* X. i.. _ _ . , 


question ol hietr)ries ami His Hxeelleney Lord 
Lansdnw’iie sppakiiic in the Lemslative (’oiineii 
at the time ^aid, ‘ We believe that the elfer t ol 
India m(*asur(‘ w ill b«' to ])luec“ factory laboiii in 
India on a jiroper footing ami our Jiill will be 
aeee])t(*d here and at home not. as a mere 
prelude to still fuither restriction'' but a ‘•ettle- 
ment as tinalasaiiy-i'ttlement ot 'Ueha question 
can be.” 

Ali.irt fiom the ma^s meefinss of workmen 
which were organised in the *ei"htie'x by humani- 
tarian ar'Cial leformei.s for the jiiirpose of menio- 
iiali‘«iiic tiovernnieiit for improvement of con- 
ditions ot woik 111 taetoiies, Indian far-tory 
lab lur was almost, U]) to the bemnninc of the 
twentieth eentury, a silent and iiiiorcanised 
factor in the liuce industrial organisation that 
was rapidly eoniinc into tieinc in Imlia. Trad«' 
unionism was non-e\istent and there was no 
ehanmd through which the Indian woikman 
could \entilat(‘ his jj^k for their 

redress. The strike as a weapon of defence 
acainst oppres.si\(. conditions was almost un- 
kiiow'ii and such industnal disputes as did oeeiii 
soon terminated in tavoiir of tlu' einjiloyer ow mu 
to th(' iinfetteied power which he enjoM'd ot 
rc'plac inu all men who downc'd tools with lilac k- 
h'U lahour. 

INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

T1h‘ liist ,1 pc,t(Ip of tlio jiliH'tiCpnt.l. rpotnrj 
saw the advent of two nenv factors in the* 
Held of industnal laboai m Jndia which 
W’cTo clestmed, for the time beinc at an> 
late, to \.c)rseii conditions in Indian factories 
The first was the introduetion ot elecdricnty toi 
pnrjioses of laetorv Iiuhtinu and the second 
was the widc'Spread epidemic- of idauiio. Jly 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
in Homhay City and almost all the jute mills 
in iienual wc-ic- lit by cdc’ctric-ity, and by tho end 
of that year tlic‘ ravauc.s of the firc'at ejudemic 
of jilauiie, wdiu-li ilrst broke out in Hombaj 
City in 1896 and soon spread to other centres 
in India, resulted in the reduction of the labour 
force in most centres to a thiid to a half of its 
normal strenuth. The immediate effect of these 
two events w'as a considerable inc-rense in 
workluu houis Many of the laruer textile 
mills resorted to day and iiluht woikiii" and 
evidence is not waiitin" that some mills worked 
their operatives continuously for stret. hes of 
lift, ecu to twenty houis jicw clay. In JJomhay 
City there were aetunll> auctions for lahoureiV 
at street eorners. The' weaker of both the 
cotton and the jute mills, however, becan to 
be alarmed at the competition from the mllb 
which worked dnv and night and many ot the 
millowiiers were not uiiwilliiig that Covernment 
should step lii and prohibit night working alto 
gether. 

The ravages eaiised by the plague W'ere, how- 
ever, not entirely devoid of some good effects 
The heav\ ino’'taht> caused by it had thinned 


• ••t.xnuc' iiMji- ju-pu 1,0 ^eaI•eJ^ lor uuuiiionai 
Iwolk by migrating to the tow'iis from wlwre 
reports wc-re eontimially fortheominc of ex- 
c-essive hours of work in faetoiies which were 
lit l)v electricity. Siic-h industrial w-orkers a- 
remained in t he towMis tlic'relore began to feel 
more iiidepenclent tliaii thev did bedore ; and 
the beginning ot tlio twentieth eentury saw ttie 
til St aw'alceuings of a sense of class c^on-cioiis- 
nes.s among iiidiist,rial workmen. 'I’hey w'ore 
less ready to submit to the old eonditions ; and 
vilmrevc’r emplovi'r.s tried to ioiee, those con- 
ditions upon their woikmen they w'cre met 1 )\ 
opposition. lilaek-leg latioiir w^as not nvail- 
ahle to the ssnuc' extent as before and a few 
s|ra> strike's met with instantaneous suc'cess 
Thc'seearh snc-c-c-sc-s Ic'd to disputes of a nioie 
ulclc'spread and roiieerted eharaetc'r— disjiiites 
which resulted in a gc'iic'ial all-rouncl nnpiove- 
ment in wages 

TIictc was no furl her achanc-e infartor\ Ic'glsla- 
lion in Inclia foi tweiitv years aftc'i 1891 Tlie 
peiiod 1891-1911 was one of eliaiigiiig eonditions 
and of investigation It was abo maikecl bN 
intense indiistiial ac- 1 hity in the country. Theie 
w'a.s a rapid expansion iii road and lailway eon- 
struetioii w ith a c-ollat rial act ivil vin building, rn- 
giueeriiig and mining. The inimbc'i oi tactories 
rose from 0.'>(5 in 1892 to 2,40:i in 1911 and the 
average daily mimlier ot persons employed 
ifi these fac-toiies iiiereasc'd from .'iHkSlO* to 
791,944 ovei the same iicTiod 'J'he cotton and 
Ihe |ute industries showed top tlgurc-s in this 
expansion and the dc'inaiicl foi laboni began to 
get mote and moie acute as yc'ars rolled on, 
“The rc'snit of the scarcity of labour was 
to iiierc'ase ihe iiiteic'St of the employ- 
ers in making conditions more attiaetne. 
The laising ot wagc'S was one step, the pioxision 
of boiis(>.(. was anoHic'r .. Inside I lie factory 
less was done to make liuliistnal labour 
attractive.. .It was an axiom with a number of 
employers that labour did not object to long 
houis in the factory, and that tlie actual houis 
of w'ork W'ere not eonsidc red excessive by tliose 
who worked.” 

It 18 noteworthy that the lead in the raatlc'r of 
a statutory reduetion in the houis oi work ot 
adult workers w'as given by the Homhay mill- 
owners. 

The agitation against “ Sw'eatcd labour*’ 
eonditions started by two of the leading 
iiew’sjmpers and periodicals in India was soon 
taken up by Ihe operatives and at a large meeting 
of null workers held in Bombay City on the 
24th Sept(>mbcr 190r> a dc'mand was made for a 
twelve-hour day. Frightened at the prospect 
of being faced with a general strike in the cotton 
mills in the city, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agreed to work a twelve-hour day up to 
the 1st IX'Cc'inber and a thirtc'en-hour day 
thereafter. Tho Government of India drew up 
a draft Bill and sent it to local Governments for 
opinion and this was soon followed by tlie ap- 
IKiintmentof a Committee (the Freer-Sniith Com- 
mittee, to make a preliminary survey of hours 
and conditions ot woik of persons of all ages 
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and 8(*X(*s oTni)I()yod in factorios The Com- 
mittee recommended the r(\stiiction of the hours 
of adult workers to twelve per day: and, 
followin" the Berne Convention of 1906 also 
iocomm('nd(‘d that nifzht work tor women hliould 
be prohibited. 

APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY 
LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907. 

The findjims of th(‘ Freer-Smith Committee 
made the ajipointinent ot a Commission inevi- 
table and the Home Government in Oetobi'i 1907 
annoiinei’d the appointment of a Factory Labour 
Commi.'-sion The Commission made a eom]>lete 
suivey of factory conditions in India, and I 
their report , which wmr ])iibhshed in 1908 mvi's I 
a compr('bensi\(' account of conditions at tlie 
time and of the delects ot the CMstiii'i 
IcKislatioii 

The (kimmission endorsed the abuses and the 
evasions of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in 
connection with the emploMiieiit of childien 
As far as the tlndimts of the Commission w'lth 
renard to the qui'stion of the hoiiis of w'ork of 
adult males is concerned, it. must be admitted, 
that looked at fiom the |>oint of mcvv of opinions 
held on the subject to-day, they must apfH‘ar to 
have b{>en ot a rather halting character. The 
(!ommission wiue unanimously of opinion that 
some limitation W’as essential but the majoiity 
w’ore 0])posed to anv diiee-t limitation. As far 
as women’s hours were concerned, thev actually 
proposed that the statutoiv maximum should Ik* 
increased from II to 12. ft is notew'oithy that 
only one member (Dr. Nair) dissi'iited from the 
(Commission's findimis m tin* matter of adult 
hours J)i. JVair recommended a limitation 
in the hours of adult male work(*rs to tw'elve 
per dav and a continuation of the 11 -hour day 
for women W'lth less jiower to local (Jovernnients 
to Riant exemptions Tlic flndiiiRs of the 
Commission w*ere circulated to all provincial 
(Tovernments for opinions , and, in the liRlit of 
eiiticisms ri'ceived, tin* (»o\ernment of India 
drew up a fii'sli Bill “ to consolidate and amend 
the law leRulatinR labour in faetoiies ” 'rins 
Bill was introduced in the (Tovernor-Ceneiars 
Ix'Rislative Council in ,hilv 1909. In dialtiiiR 
the Bill, till* Goveinment of India folloived tlic 
pioposals made liv Dr IV air rather than b) the 
mujoiity of the Commission. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 

Want of space pi events us from recount iim 
the vaiious stages throuRli which the Bill had 
to Ro before it was tlnallv jiassed on the 21st 
Mai eh 1911 It naturally evoked eoii'-iderable 
OTiposition from all quarters but this w'as not so 
strouR as that wliicli met the projiosals of 
Government in the ’ciRlities and the ’nin(*ties. 

The 1911 Act souRht to make a bcRinninR 
111 the restriction ol the hours ot work of 
adult males by prcscribuiR that men’s hours in 
textik* factories should not exceed twelve jier day. 

It was not considered newssary to limit men’s 
hours in other types of tactoiies because it was 
believed that exiicssive hours were only to be 
found in the textile industry. ’The jirovislons 
of the 1891 Act in connection with women's 
hours were maintained but with the difference 


I that the rest interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who weie 
I made to w*oik for the full iK*tmmsil)lc hours 
I was leduecil This was done in ord(*r to limit 
! the spieailover (Miildron’*- houis in textile 
I faetoiies were rcdiicc'd to six per day and more 
' stiinRcnt measures wcie provided for inspection 
I and certification A coinpulsorv rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
einploved in eontiuuous process factories. A 
nimib‘'r of provisions were inadi* lor the health 
I and safetv of the ojK'iatives and seveial chaiiRes 
dc'-iRiied to make insiieelion more etfcetive and 
j to both pi(‘Vent and iiimish breaches of the Act 
w'eie incorporated , but, at the same time, wide 
iKivveis well* Rixeii to local (loveinments to 
Rranf exemption'^ 'J’iie 1911 Act was brouRht 
into force with effect from the Jst of July 1912 

THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. 

Mattel s in eonneelion with the administration 
ol the Factories Act of 1911 had liardlv bcRun 
to be rcRuIaiised wdieii the whole world was 
convulsed by the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914-1918. Metaphoiiisillv, the whole woild 
was in the meltiiiR imt and Indian labour wi*nt 
into it too ’Tilt* laiRC eontiiiReiits of Indian 
troops which vvi're sent overseas had to be 
supplied with elothiiiR. lations and the munitions 
of W’ar. Imjiorts of maniifactuied articles into 
India w’ere rest noted ow’iiiR to the bulk of the 
availabk* Jtritisli tonnaRe in slops haviiiR been 
eommandeered for transi>ort ot men and material 
to the vanoiis seats of war. Heavy demands 
were also beiiiR made bv both belliRerent and 
other countries for raw pi od nets. Here was the 
ojipoitiinitv tor which India had been w'aitiiiR 
toi Rcnerations and she was not slow in si'iziiiR 
it. JMueh of her availabk* arable land was put 
under cultivation, and thi're w'as an immediate 
and rapid expansion in evi*ry spiieie of 
her indiistiial activitv Faetoiies bcRan to 
spiiiiR up eveivwliere, and all available 
means of tianspoit were requisitioned for 
the cariiaRc of men, 1i(*asts and Roods to the 
liorts and to the seats of maniifaeture Indian 
labour was consequently faced wuth a more tlian 
capacity demand tor its servic(*s Local Govern- 
ments weie beseiRcd bv employers with requests 
for lelaxations of existiiiR lestrietioiis m hours 
and conditions m faetoiies. ’Thii ranks of the 
factorv iiisiioctoiato vveio thinned as a result 
I of some ins])eetois liaviiiR joined the tiRlitiiiR 
forces and the duties of factorv ins]K*ction wen* 
entrusted to ollieers alieady ov('rbuid(*ned witli 
other work. All the Rood jirepaiatory work 
which had lieen done duriiiR the two years 
foIlowiiiR the comiiiR into effect ot the 1911 Act 
apfieaied to be RoiiiR by tlic board — but only 
temyioraiilv', iK'oause Indian labour was no lonRer 
tliat dumb and inartieulati* jiart of factory 
plant.s which it used to be duriiiR the years 
prewdiriR the outlireak of tlic w'ar. If workers 
were asked to work for loriR(‘r hours thev de- 
manded and Seemed liiRher rates of waRes. 
Tliey vv(*re also not blind to the fact that em- 
ployers were makiiiR biRRcr juotits than before. 
Jhiees of all commodities were, nioreov(*r, 
ri.siiiR and Indian ojx'iatives, like others, bcRan 
to feel tliat tlicy weie not al>Io to make botli 
ends meet on pievak-nt rates. ’There were, 
theicforc, fiequent demands for inci(.asc6 in 
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wat'e rat<‘S — driiiaiKis winch wtio not alwavs 
Kraiited without stiikes ; but tlie low strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unoi wiiised 
charact er and W(‘rc short-h\ed iM'CJiuse efnplovt'is 
lather than allow yuoduction 1-o snlfei by pro- 
lonscil stopiuires ot woik ri'acls'd coinpioiiiises 
with theii Workmen by doling out sinaJI niei eases 
in wape rates at lieqiient iiiteivals. Appreheii- 
si^c, however, fd theii woikiieoyih* demandini^ a 
continuation ol the hmher rates alter the wai 
had ended, man\ einjiloveis all ov»‘T India and 
paitieiilailN in th(* textile mdu!>ti\ in th(‘ iioinbay 
ihesiilency ic'^oited to the device of planting 
M'age incieases in the form of war or deainess 
allowances ov( r the basic lates of 11)14 — a 
practice whicli cotton millowners m the cities of 
ftombav, Ahinedabad and Sholayntr and in 
several othei centres are adhering to even to-day. 
In extenuation of lliiui action in this matter 
emp]o\eis ndeired to the sliding siu^ile allow'anees 
de])endent on cost of living index<*s which weic 
introduced in munition and otiici lactoritss and 
establishments m (Ireat liiitain and manv 
Westell! countries towards the end of the war 

One of th(‘ most vexed questions in fndian 
industry is that oi wagi'S and Jndian employers 
will not giant iinTi'iises in rates unless they 
aie loiced to do so Wages in H)l(i-17 weie 
undoubtedly higlier than what they were in 
1014, but at the .same time, leal wages (earning^ 
expiessed in terms ot sullicieiiey m relation 
to the cost ot living) were in many centies and 
eases lowei tlian in tlie pie-vvai yeai ; and 
consequently, industrial woikeis were very little 
better olf than tlu'y weie betoie the w'ar. At 
the same time, how’evei, the toundations lor 
a better standard ot lile were being laid. Ex- 
cessive hours ot work, however, still continued 
to be tin* leatnic in all bianda's ot iiulustry 
an<l coiidit ions inside the tacloi'K'S had worsened 
Ow'ing t.o the influx ot large liodies of persons 
into the towns, housing becjiine hoyielessly 
inadequate and lents souied to heiglits w'hicii 
forced several local Governments to jiass 
legislation to control them Tempoiary 
basU’CS (collections of impiovised huts and 
shclteis) sprang up everywheie and tln*se were 
a standing menace to the maint.enance of the 
good health ot town and city populations. Many 
of the new factoiies which had been elected 
during the war to meet, the d»'iuand foi muni- 
tions and army clothing were just mere shelters 
with roots and sides built ol coirugafed metal. 
Conditions ill such tact, ones during the summer 
and the wet seasons were extremely oppu'ssive 
Little attemjit had been made to study (he 
questions ot projK'r ventilation in the older 
lactones or ot the manner in which the ill 
etfects of excessive humiditlcation in weaving 
sheds could be mitigated. 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 

The Victorious and successful (‘inergeiic!* of 
Great liritaiii, her dominions and lier allies 
Iroin the Woild War of 11)14-11)18 led the yieojde 
of the British Em])ire, and particularly of 
India, to believe that the dawn ot an utopia 
had at last arrived. Everybody expected that 
prices would fall, that there would bo an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would sec the beginning ol a long 
stretch of continuous prospeiity lor mdiistiy, 
trade and commerce All these hopi's w'cie, 
however, destined to be blasted sooner than the 


woi.st iM'ssimists could have loii'Seeii. The 
end oi the wai saw an unprecedented ejiidemic 
in the foim ot influenza sweep over the lace 
ol practically the whole world. The ravages 
wiought by this n(*w ‘ ydague ’ were probably 
the woist in India and it was lesponsible for 
a total death loll ol ovei eight million peisons. 
Contrary tf> tlu' exiu'ctations of tla* masses 
and also <d many viho should hav'e known 
bettci, iirices instead ot tailing rose* more shaiply 
than ever ImIok' — due, in a largi' measure, 
to the unpr(>ced('nted dei)ieciation in tlie cur- 
rencies ol most European countries Mei chants 
and manutacturers all ovei the woild had made 
phenoiiK'iial piolits dimng the peiiod ot the 
w'ar — thiitecn large jute millh in Bengal alorn* 
panl dividends of 200 pel cent and ov(‘r toi 
the year 1018 — ^and with the gradual closing 
down of iniinitions w'oiks and faetoru'S engaged 
111 the manufactiin' of w'ar mateiials, these 
meichants and manutactuii'rs were looking 
foi new fields tor invixstnient. Biopi'rty valua- 
tions increased livefold and inoii*. The Jiuge 
leconstruction loans raised by the victorious 
nations W'eie siibsciibcd sevvial times over 
within a few hours ot the lists being opened. 
Ihici.s of industrial securities rocketed and 
theie Weil' still laige amounts ol liquid funds 
available loi tuit-hiu investment. Industrialists 
tliereloie got together and floated big companies 
lor transpoit seivices by rail, load, sea and an, 
for the construction ol ni'W mills and lactones 
and toi the exjfloitul.ion of minmal ri'sources. 
Hectic, building nelivity w\'is evident every- 
wheie and tills w^as natiiially tollowed by 
heavy demands lor all types and kinds of 
labour 

Similai to the chan(*e which Indian indus- 
trialists had seiiiied at the oiifbK'ak ol the war 
was the on<* vvhith Indian laboiii si'cuied at the 
end ol It. 'I’lii' great infliK'iiza epidemic had 
lett large gaj>s m the ranks of available labour 
esiH'Cially as the age grou]»s betwcmi 20 and 
4h had siiHeied most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the gicat 
plague ol the ’nineties W'as eiealed ; but on this 
ocaision there weie no auctions of mill w’oikcrs 
at .street cornels beiause as the lesult of a coun- 
try wide exjiansion in tianspoit services labour 
had heroine much moie mobile. Notwith- 
stainling tins, fancy rates ol wages were, deman- 
ded and weie, in many cases, paid. Wages, 
in the mon* organised industiies, however, 
higgl'd far l)e]iind the r.ijud rise in juici'S and real 
wages began to bi'ionie a])palling]v low I'he 
beginning ol tlu' year 11)11) theieloie saw the 
oiitbK'ak ol indiistiial .strife on a scale pre- 
VKMisly unknown. Although spoiadic strikes 
had occiiiied juior to and dining the war, 
strikes on any organised scale up to then were 
r.iie ami the' eiiijiloyers vveie not giving any- 
thing away unless they were absolutely iorced 
to do .so. Biiei'S, how'ever, w'cie .still rising and 
it W'as literally becoming almost impossible lor 
the workeis to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on the existing rates of wages. 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a httlo more iarsighted than what 
they were in the matter ot granting adequate 
increases in wages theinsi'lvi's without being 
toiccd to do .so, the history of the labour move- 
ment in India during the last eighteen years, so 
far at least as industrial disputes are concerned, 
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might have been entirely different. Employers, 
however, were deaf to the approaching roars 
of thunder and they had to pay the eventual 
penalty for their short-sightedness in this matter. 

The war had done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted in other 
countries. Conditions, particularly as regards 
working hours, which had formerly been accepted 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler- 
able ; and while trade unions, as they are 
understood in the West, were still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly realised. A number of strike 
committees were formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted character met with almost 
instantaneous suc-cessin several industrial centres 
in India. The idea of organisation for the pur- 
pose of securing concessions received a substantial 
measure of recognition everywhere and it was 
not long before some of the earlier strike com- 
mittees formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed in the 
previous century in most European countries. 
These earlier unions were formed with two main 
objects in view : (1) increases in wages ; and 
(2) reductions in hours of work. The first was 
an imperative economic necKJSsity. The second 
liad received considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Commission which had been set 
up by the Government of India in 1916 ‘ to exa- 
mine and report upon the possibilities of further 
industrial dcvelopini'iit in India ' and to make 
rooomineiidations with particular reference to 
new optmings and to assistance by Government. 
In their report which was published in ISIS, 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a ten-hour day and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum hours should 
ro(3elve further examination. There was a 
recurrence of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 
in the winter of 1919-1920 and although it was 
not of such severity as the earlier one it was 
nevertheless severe enough to be responsible 
for a total mortality in India of considerably 
over a million. The acute shortage which had 
been created in the supply of available labour 
by the earlier epidemic was accentuated by the 
later one. This gave added strength to the 
labour organisations that were coming into being 
as the result of the successes which had been 
gained by the earlier strike committees In the 
matter of wage increases and reductions In 
hours. 

The allied problems of excessive hours and the 
shortage of labour, were, however, to be tem- 
I>orarily solved by factors the ojiertation of which 
nobody had foreseen. The gradual demo- 
bilisation ot the armies of the war and the closing 
up of the various munilaons works had disbanded 
tons of thousands of both men and women who 
in anticipation of re-employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
everywhere had spent the savings which they 
had secured during the war. Pre-war indus- 
tries in the belliger(*nt countries could not 
moreover, be re-organised at once. It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
be husbanded and there was a perceptible decline 
in the purchase of commodities and the demand 
lor manufactured goods. Production had neces- 
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I sarily to be eased off for stocks were accumula- 
ting. The spectre of unemployment loomed 
large. But, employers had learnt their lesson 
re, the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband large bod<es nf 
their work-people. They were, therefore, 
not imwilliiig to consider reductions In hours of 
work. Some employers who had already 
reduced hours found that production far from 
having fallen off had actually improved. A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a world wide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
in all countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to tho fact that “ the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries. " In order to establish universal 
pt'ace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
cognised by the High Contracting Parties to bo 
“ot special and urgent importance” but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing, as far as practicable, the observance 
of these principles. The duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
of thief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation, were to collect all possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International Labour 
Conference which was to meet periodicailly. 
Each subject v.'ae to be discussed at first at one 
and later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, the views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tentative proposals. 
The International Labour Office would then 
re-examine these proposals in the light of the 
criticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re- 
commendation to the next Conference for a 
final discussion and decision. It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in their respective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Recommendation. 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles, the first International Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 29th 
Octolier 1919 and sat for a month. India, as 
an original member of the League of Nations, 
was among the 39 countries represented. The 
Indian delegates were Sir Louis Kershaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee representing the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Alexander Murray represent- 
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ing Indian employers and Mr. N. M. Joshi 
representing Indian labour. The Conference 
was asked to consider proposals relating to a 
number of subjects including the eight hours 
day, unemployment, the night work of women 
and young ixjrsons, the employment of children, 
maternity licncflts and industrial diseases 
The Washington Conference adopted the Hours 
Convention, but as far as India was concerned, 
her delegates were able to impress the CJonference 
that the adoption of an 8-hour day would be 
too revolutionary a change for the country and 
would never be accepted by Indian emploj'ers 
The Conference therefore agreed to grant a 
special relaxation in the case ot India and it 
was decided that a beginning should be made 
by tlie introduction of a 00-hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. 

The ground for a reduction in factory hours 
had, however, already been partially prepared 
bv the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations made in the matter by 
the Industrial Commission, had circularised all 
local Governments in June J919 on the subject. 
The subsequent endorsement of a sixty-hour 
week for India bv the Washington Conference 
reauved further support from the workmen 
themselves in the winter of 1919-20 which 
saw the recrudescence of industrial strife of a 
greater intensity than that of the yeai liefore. 
The prineiiml cause again was the fact that cash 
wages Were lagging far behind the continued rise 
in prices and that leal wages were again falling 
On this occasion, how<'ver, the workmen did 
not limit their demands to increases in wage 
rates alone and their leaders everywhere 
demanded both increases in wages and reduc- 
tions in hours of work. Concerted strikes in 
the cotton mills of Jlomba^, Ahmedabad and 
Cawnpore resulted in tlie employers coneedmg 
a ten-hour day in addition to the granting of 
higher wages. In March 1920, the JVIilIowiiers’ 
Association of Bomba v piesented a memorial 
to the Viceroy asking for a statutory reduction 
of hours of work in all textile factories in India 
from twelve to ten. The rapid sequence of 
events in favour of a ten-Iiour day broke the 
hack of all opposition to reduced liours of work 
in Indian factories and an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured. 

CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

In tills short historical sketch of tlie growth 
of the labour pioblcm in India referenct^s have 
xrequently been made to tlie eireulansation 
to local *Goveriimeiits by tlie Government of 
India of the proposals in connection wdth 
factory legislation and also to the independent 
action taken by the Government of Bombay in 
appointing Committees of Enquiry to examine 
certain phases connected with tlie conditions of 
work in factories in the Bonibav Presidency. 
But apart from these and the examination of 
certain questions connected witli labour by 
the Factories Commission of 1907 and the 
Industries Commission of 191H, there was 
little co-ordination between tlie Centre and 
the Provinces in matters connected with labour, 
and there were no provincial or all-India en- 
quiries of a general character into industrial 
wages or conditions of eniployineiit in indus- 
trial establishments. It is true tliat certain 
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provinces had conducted quinquennial en- 
quiries into agricultural wages but the results 
of these enquiries were of a very meagre and 
limited cliaracter. The participation of India 
in International Conferences and tiic increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public in questions 
connected with labour made it necessary both 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces 
not only to consider the question of the represen- 
tation of labour in the central and provincial 
legislatures hut also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. 

Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, 
Part 2, Rule 2(5) framed under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, industrial matters included 
under the heads “factories" and “welfare 
of labour " fell within the scope of the provin- 
cial legislatures, and tlie heads “ regulation 
of mines" and “ inter- provincial migration" 
were cimtral siilijeets Tlie Government of 
India establislicd a Labour Bureau in the year 
1920 and the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras created special appointments of labour 
officers in tlie same year, 't’he Ijibour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a series 
of lnill(‘tm8 on certain phases of factory work 
but before its utility could be (‘Stablished the 
office was abolished in March 1923 on the re- 
f^inmendation of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee. The lead in the matter of the 
creation of a propiir and stable department of 
Government witli investigators and an adequate 
statistical stair to deal with all questions con- 
nected with labour was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay who created a Labour Office 
in 1921. Furtlicr details in connection with 
tliis office and other matters dealing with 
Government administration of labour subjects 
will be found in a special section towards the 
end of this note. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

A Bill to amend the Factories Act of 1911 
wiiH introduced by the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1921 and 
was iiassed into law in January 1922. The 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
1st July 1922. The main provisions of the new 
law as it now stood were as follows : — 

1. The definition of the term ‘ factory * 
was extended so as to bring within its scope 
all poiicerns using power and employing not 
less than 20 persons. At the same time, local 
Governments were invested witli powers to 
declare as factories any concerns which were 
engaged in a manufacturing process and which 
employed not less than 10 persons wliother 
yiower was used or not. 

2 Effect was given to tlie Washington Cori' 
veiition re minimum age of children employed 
III factories by raising the lower limit of the age 
of a child from 9 to 12 and by raising the 
upper limit from 14 to 15. The rcfitriction of 
children’s hours in textile factories to six pei 
day which was imposed by the 1911 Act was 
made universally applicable to all factories. 
No child was to be worked for more than four 
hours without a rest interval of at least half 
an hour ; and no child could be employed in 
two factories on the same day. 
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3 . Women’s hours were restricted to eleven 
per day and to sixty per week and their 
employment at night was totally prohibited 
between the hours of 7 p.ra. and 5-30 a m. 
except in seasonal factories m the flsh curing 
and canning industries. 

4. The 1911 Act had restricted men’s hours 
to twelve per day in textile factories alone. 
The 1922 Act restricted men’s hours in all 
factories to eleven per day and to sixty per 
week. The further restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act on the working of textile 
factories were removed. 

5. All operatives were to be given a com- 
pulsory weekly iioliday subject to the limitation 
that no worker would be made to work for more 
than ten consecutive days without a holiday. 
Provision was also made for the grant of a com- 
pulsory rest interval. 

6. Exemptions on defined principles w'ore to 
be iiermittcd in rcsijoct of the restrictions re 
the weekly holiday, rest intervals and daily 
and weekly limitation of hours of work of adult 
males employed in continuous process factories 
or in occupations connected with power and 
maintenance plants or in the case of force 
majeure. 

7. Provision was made for cuiitrollme 
excessive artificial hiimidifi<-ation when injuriom 
to the health of the operatives. Various other 
provisions dealing with the health and safety 
of the operatives were also incorporated in 
the new' Act. 

Subsequent amending Acts were passed n 
1923, 1926 and 1931 but the changes aifected 
by these were designed rather to meet admini- 
strative difficmlties which had been experienced 
in the w'orking of the main Act or for making 
improvements of a minor character and not 
for altering any of the main principles laidi 
down in 1922. Factory staffs were adequately 
expanded in all provinces by recruiting as 
Inspectors men who had the necessary technical 
experience and district and other ofliceis who 
had hitherto been entrusted with considerable 
factory inspectorial duties were completely 
divested of them althougti all district collectors 
were appointed inspectors of Factories 

This was done in order to provide tor an early 
Inspection of a factory in the aiisence of a propei 
inspector if a report w^as received ot an aiieged 
breach of the Act. 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR LAWS. 

Indian labour was jubilant at the successes 
which it had gained as a result of the passing 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
with the grant of workmen’s compeii'-ation in 
the case of accidents, for the regulation of 
working conditions in mines and for the regis- 
tration of trade unions were und cr the considera- 
tion of the Government of India who w’ere 
consulting local Governments on the proposals 
which they had formulated. Proposals to 
safeguard employers against strikes which were, 
as has been seen, becoming most disturbing 
to industry were also undei consideration and 
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the Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
commendations of the Provincial Legislative 
Council, appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Committee in 1922 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Stanley Reed, editor-in-chief of The Timea of 
\ India “to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of indm- trial 
disputes'*. In their report, the Committee, 
after setting down their views on various 
schemes of welfare wdiich employers might adopt 
to improve the conditions of employment and 
of the life of their workpeople so as to make 
them more (lontcntcd and less amenable to the 
influence of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on the lines of the 
Industrial Court createil by the United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up in the Bombay 
Presidency : and that all strikes which could 
not be settled without Government intervention 
should be referred to this Court. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of this Committee, drew up a Bill on the subject 
which was introduced in the local Legislative 
Council in 1923-24. In the meanwhile, how’- 
ever, the Government of India informed the 
Government of Bombay that they themselves 
were proceeding with' similar legislation of 
an all India character and they requested the 
local Government to abandon their own measure. 
The Workmen’s Compensation and the Mines 
Acts were passed in 1923 and the Trade Unions 
Act was passed in 1926 but the all India Trade 
Disputes Act was not passed till 1929. The 
main features of these several pieces of labour 
legislation will be described in the sjiecial 
sections dealing with these subjects. 

THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute depression set in in all industries towards 
the end of the yc'ar 1922 Home of the first 
tasks to which the Labour Office created by the 
Government of Bombay in 1921 had set itself 
were to compile a cost ot living index for w’^oiking 
classes in Bombay City, to make an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection of family 
budgets toi representative working class families 
and to make an enquiry into wages and hours 
of work m the cotton mill industry in the 
Bombay Presidency. Th(‘ cost of living index 
compiled by that office — the first of its kind in 
India — showed tliat except for a slight fall 
during the earlier months ot the year 1 920, prices 
had been steadily using alter the end of the war 
for the next two years. The jieak w'as reached 
in October 1920. The annual average of the 
monthly index numbers (1914=100) for that 
year was 183. A giadual ih'cline, how^ever, set 
in fiom the bcgmiiing ot the following year and 
the annual average for the year 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on the figure for 1920 A 
further fall of nine points was registered in the 
annual average for the year 1922. The year 
1923 opened with a sharp decline to 166; but 
' for the next five years — ^t-hat is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the optimum monthly variation 
was within eleven points between 150 and 161. 
The lU'poit of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office showed 
the standards of earnings and expenditure of 
some two thousand representative working class 
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families and single men during the years 1921 
and 1922 but no comjiarable figures were avail* 
able lor any other year. The report of the 
cotton mills’ wages enquiry which was published 
early in 1923 showed that the real wages of cotton 
mill workers in Ahmcdabad were thirty-three 
per cent, higher m 1921 than in 1914. Later 
investigations conducted by the Bombay Labour 
Ofilce have shown that the figures, especially 
those for 1914 on which this deduction of real 
wages had been based were very defective but 
this was not known at the time the report 
was published ; and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association made the first organised post-war 
move in India for wholesale reductions in wages 
by announcing that the wages of all workmen in 
the Ahmedabad cotton mills would be reduced 
by 20 per cent, with effect from the 1st April 
1923. The strike of the Ahmedabad cotton 
mill workers which followed this announcement 
was by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that has ever occurred in that city. It affected 
66 out of 61 working mills, involvwl nearly 
45,000 workjieople and resulted in a total time 
loss of nearly two and a half million man-days. 
It began on the 1st April and lasted till the 4th 
June. On that date a compromise was arrived 
at by the terms of which wages were to 
be reduced by 16ft per cent, instead of by 
20 per cent. Labour received a rude shock and 
it was felt that the turning of the tide had 
set in. 

There can be no doubt that as compared with | 
the standards of wage rates and prices which 
were prevalent during the pf*ak period of 1920, 
real wages continuously improved with the 
steady decline in the level of prices whicli first 
set in in the month of November of that 
year. The point, however, is whether the 
wage rates of 1914 and 1920 were sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of life. Studying j 
the question from such fragments of statistical 
information as are available, the answer inust| 
be dednitely in the negative. Contemxiorary j 
observers ot those periods give harrowing des- 
criptions of insufficiently clad, half starved and 
unkempt men, women and children rising 
from street pavements in the cities in the early 
hours of the morning and dragging their bodies 
to their factories and places of employment 
to earn pittances of an average of six to eight 
annas (six to eight pence) a day for work lasting 
for anything between twelve to fifteen or more 
hours per day ; and although this description 
could not apply to all industrial workers in 
India, it did apply to fairly largo proportions of 
them, and the remainder were not very much 
better off. Judging the standards of life of 
Indian workers in 1914 from the standards 
which labour in all the industrialised countries 
of the world are endeavouring to maintain 
to-day, they must be considered as appallingly 
low and one can well sympathise with Indian 
workers for attempting to clothe and feed 
themselves and to live as human beings ought 
to be able to do. 

In an earlier paragraph it was stated that in 
granting increases in wages during the period 
of high prices between 1917 and 1920 cotton 
mill owners had resorted to the device of giving 
increases in the form of percentage additions 
to war or dearness allowances over the basic 


rates of 1914 or of some other year between 
1914 and 1917. In the case of the cotton mills 
in Bombay City these allowances had amounted 
to 80 per cent, over basic rates for weavers and 
to 70 per cent, for spinners and women. In 
1918-1919 when cotton mills were making 
phenomenal profits, the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association met demands for a participation in 
these profits by sanctioning an annual bonus of 
one month’s pay for all cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City provided a full year’s service had 
been put in during the year for which the bonus 
was paid. Proportionate bonuses were to be 
paid to those who had served for lesser periods. 
This bonus was paid annually for five years 
between 191 9 and 1923 ; but at the beginning of 
the year 1924, the Association decided that the 
profits made during the previous year would not 
justify the payment of the annual bonus. This 
bonus had come to be regarded by the workers as 
a definite part of their wage contract and when 
it was not paid in the middle of January with 
the wages for December as it usually was, the 
workers of all textile mills in Bombay City went 
out on strike. The Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Judicature of Bombay, as a fact-finding 
body ** to consider the nature and basis of the 
bonus which had been granted to the employees 
in the cotton mills of Bombay since 1919 and to 
declare whether the employees had established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 
equitable ” to the payment of such a bonus. 
The Committee were also requested to enquire 
into the profits made by the Bombay mills 
between 1919 and 1923 and to report on the 
contention of the millowners that the profits of 
1923 did not justify the payment of the annual 
bonus. The report of the Committee was 
entirely in favour of the employers and the strike 
was broken immediately after its publication 
but not before the industry had lost nearly eight 
million working days. This strike was greater 
in proportion than any previous strike which 
had occurred in the country. It would be 
interesting to observe that as far as the question 
of the equity of the bonus was concerned, the 
Committee held that " the millworkers had not 
established any enforceable claim, customary, 
legal or equitable to the payment annually of a 
bonus, by which we mean that in our opinion 
such a claim would not be upheld in a court 
of law.” 

ABOLITION OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

The next big concerted attack by employers 
on wage rates in India was made in 1925 by 
the millowners in Bombay City. The cost of 
living index remained more or less stationary 
but the cotton mill industry was passing through 
a period of severe and unprecedented depression 
and the Millowners’ Association, l^mbay, 
decided to reduce the dearness allowances by 
20 per cent, with effect from the 1st September 
1925. This decision, if it had been accepted 
by the workers would have meant an all round 
average cut of about 12 per cent, in their earn- 
ings. They were not likely to take it lying 
down, but as is usual with strikes in India, no 
warning was given of the threatened strike. 
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On the 15th September 1925, 33,249 workers 
from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by the 
6th of October there was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile mills in the city and 
island of Bombay. The Government of Bombay 
held several conferences with the representatives 
of both sides and several proposals and counter- 
proposals were considered but neither of the 
parties appeared likely to give in. On this 
occasion, however, the Government of India 
came to the rescue of both the cotton mill 
industry and the labour employed in it by 
suspending, for the remainder of the financial 
year, the collection of the excise duty of 3| 
per cent, which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for several years past. 
The Millowners’ Association had given repeated 
assurances to both the Government of India 
and the local Government that tiie old rates 
of wages would be restored if the excise duty 
were abolished and the strike therefore virtually 
ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Si)eclal Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the excise duty 
was published at the end of November. Bach 
of the successive general strikes which occurred 
in the cotton mill industry in Western India 
between 1923 and 1928 was more severe in 
intensity than its predecessor and the strike 
of 1925 was no exception. It resulted in a 
loss of nearly eleven million working man-days 
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to the industry and the workpeople lost consi- 
derably more than a crore and a quarter of 
rupees in wages. But, ** the strike was a great 
victory for the workers and showed that, in 
spite of their illiteracy and inadequate organi- 
sation, they were able to take concerted action 
and to offer a stubborn resistance against any 
attack on their wages.” At the same time, 
however, it is significant that ” the employers 
did not give way until they had secured from 
Government a concession for which they had 
pressed before arriving at the decision to effect 
a cut in wages.” 

It will have been noticed that so far 
prominence has been given only to the big 
industrial disputes that occurred in the textile 
industry in Western India. This should not 
be taken to mean that other industries and the 
other provinces in India were not troubled with 
industrial strife. As soon as Indian labour 
had realised the potential value of the strike 
as a weapon for securing redress of grievances, 
strikes began to get extremely frequent and 
the quinquennium 1921-1926 saw the outbreak 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India involving 
nearly two million workpeople and causing a 
total loss of thirty-seven and a quarter million 
working days. Summary statistics for the 
main industries are incorporated in the follow- 
ing table : — 

isputes for the Quinquennium 1921 - 25 . 


Industries. 

Number 

of 

disputes. 

Number of 
workers 
involved. 

Man-days lost. 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

505 

815,341 

24,967,386 

Jute 

146 

575,570 

3,454,356 

Engineering (excluding railway workshops) 

65 

71,590 

1,031,779 

Railways (including railway workshops) 

59 

135,254 

3,687,504 

Mines 

29 

30,632 

261,198 

Others 

350 

291,327 

3,915.681 

Total 

1,164 

1,919,714 

37,317,904 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 

The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
liad completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade I 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis-| 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned. Governments and employers had 
completed extensive industrial housing 
schemes, many employers had expanded 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 


on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most difficult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
also of somerelaxation and recreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent. AH 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 
labour. The chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse balances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
which they had invested in industry. The share- 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
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restive, and harangues at the annual general 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of 
them were becoming frequent enough to be 
noticed. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1920 had 
also made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more eilicient conduct and management of 
cotton mills in India. The more progressive 
Arms, thereupon, began to devise ways and means 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 
production at less cost. The methods of rationa- 
lisation which had been successfully attempted 
in the West received a measure of studious con- 
sideration and tlu*ee go-ahead Arms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay City — Messrs. B. D. 
Sassoon and Company, Alessrs. .Tames Finlay and 
Company, and Messrs. Killick Nixon and 
Company — decided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
a greater number of spindles and more looms. 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs. E. I). Sassoon and Company were 
the agents. The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill. 

The advent of rationalisation in Indian indust- 
ries synchronised witli the entry of the principles 
of communism into the country and tiie formation 
of the Workers and Peasants Party on models 
similar to those obtaining in Soviet Russia. Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt i)y inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most Aimslest of pretexts. 
The Immediate object of these communists was 
not so much to Improve the condition of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stoppages 
of work In Industry thereby sending batclies of 
dissatisAcd workmen back to their native villages 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, 
the uprooting of capitalism and the smashing of 
stable Governments. 

THE CLXM AX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
IN INDU. 

The year 1928 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India seemed a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered largo scale strikes in most 
industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill. 

The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the year 1928 was that In the cotton 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was 
responsible for the loss of over twenty-two 
and a half million working days out of a total 
of over thirty-one and a half million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginning of October 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
decision of certain millowncrs to introduce 
'rational’ methods of work in their mills. 

APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay convened 


a conference of the representatives of 
both sides under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Husein Hidayatallah. 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off the strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the various 
questions under dispute. The Hon’ble the 
General Member gave the necessary undertaking 
on behalf of Government, and the terms oi 
reference were agreed upon at the conference. 
The strike was accordingly called off as soon 
as Government announced the appointment 
of the committee under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’blo the Acting Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Bombay, Sir Charles Fawcett. 

The deliberations of the Fawcett Committee 
lasted for over five months and their report 
which was published on the 26th March 1929 
still continues to be one of the standard works 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
Committee held that the proposals of the 
Millowners’ Association for the standardization 
of wage rates and for the Axation of the 
numbers to be employed on different types of 
machines were in the main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was jiistiAcation for the 
Association's proposal to effect a cut of 
per cent, in weavers’ wages there were reasonable 
objections to be urged against its adoption. 

Tlic Committee also held that that part 
of the standardisation scheme which was 
called thri “Rational” or “Efficiency” 
system and which aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives employed in mills while raising 
their wages and providing conditions favourable 
for tlie extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. The 
Committee further ladd that the Association's 
proposals with regard to standard standing 
orders for the operatives about the conditions 
of their employment were, in the main, fair and 
reasonable. 

On balance, the Andings and recommen- 
dations of tlie Fawcett Committee were 
more favourable to the workers tlian to the 
employers. Other important strikes during 
the year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Com]Kiny's Works at Jamshedpur, the 
East Indian and Soutii Indian Railways, in the 
Fort Gloster .Tute Mills and in the textile nulls at 
Sholapur and Cawnpore. 

AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
DRESSED GRIEVANCES. 

The widespread industrial strife of the year 
1928 brought out several facts in connection 
with Indian labour prominently to the surface. 
The most important of these was that the 
workers employed in Indian industries had a large 
accumulation of grievances which required early 
examination and redress, if possible. A very 
large majority of the settlements of the disputes 
that had occurred in the decade following the 
end of the Great War were hardly ' settlements ‘ 
at all if the word is considered in the sense of 
solutions acceptable to both sides. In most 
cases the workers had been beaten into sur- 
render owing to the fear of unemployment 
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consequent on their places being filled up by 
black-leg labour or were forced into submis- 
sivenesB as the result of the complete exhaustion 
of their resources. Although the trade union 
movement had penetrated into most industries, it 
has not even yet, except perhaps on the spinning 
side of the cotton textile Industry in Ahmeda- 
bad, covered the majority of the workers in any 
particular units or groups of units ; and in no 
case had any union collected a sufficiency of 
funds to finance a strike. Very few of the exist- 
ing unions had secured complete recognition by 
the employers concerned and in most cases the 
illiterate workmen had no level-headed iiersons 
to argue their cause with their employers. j 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 

In an earlier section reference has been made to 
the three great pieces of Indian labour legislation 
Iiassed In the years 1922 and 1923: (1) The 
Factories Act of 1922, (2) The Indian Mines Act, 
1923, and (3) The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. These Acts had conferred several 
benefits, privileges and advantages on Indian 
workmen ; but as compared with similar pieces 
of legislation in the other industrialised countries 
of the world, they were of an exceedingly limited 
scope and character. This was due to the fact 
that in treading new ground, the Government 
of India had necessarily to proceed with circum- 
spection and a measure of caution, I 

APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

lleverting to the labour laws of 1922-1923, 
seven years' administration of these laws 
had brought several defects to light. Certain 
administrative delects had been rectified by 
Amending Acts but it was gradually felt that 
much of the legislation was of a very halting 
character and that it did not go far enough. 
Several trade union leaders who had attended 
ten successive sessions of the International 
Labour Conference as Labour Delegates or 
Advisers had availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ty offered by their being sent to Geneva of making 
enquiries and studies of labour questions in 
European countries before returning to India. 
After their return to India, these leaders started 
newsjiaper and platform agitation for both 
reform and expansion of the existing laws 
These demands coupled with the great industrial 
unrest prevalent in India at the time made a 
complete survey and investigation by an im- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle of the 
year 1929 the Government of India announced the 
appointment, by His Majesty the King Emperor, 
of a Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
“ to enquire into and report on existing con- 
ditions of labour in industrial undertakings 
and plantations in British India ; on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers; 
and on the relations between the employers 
and the employed ; and to make recommenda- 
tions.” The late Bt. Hon. J. H. Whitley was 
appointed Chairman. The other members of 
the Commission were the Bt. Hon. Shrinivasa 
Sastri, P.o.; Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., C.B.E.; 
Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, K.c.s.i., k.b.e., c.ie.; 
^ir Victor Sassoon, Baronet; Dewan Chaman Lai, i 


M.L.A.; Miss Beryl M. Le Poer Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England and 
Messrs. A. G. Clow, C.S.i., C.I.E., I C.S.; N. M. 
Joshi, M.L.A., Kabeeruddin Ahmed, m.l.a.; 

G. D. Birla, M.L.A. ; and John Cliff, Assistant 
General Secretary, Transport and Railway 
Workers' Union, England. Mr. S. Lall, i.e.s., 
and Mr. A. Dibdin from the India Office, London, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr. A. 

H. Green, Assistant Secretary. Mr. S. R. 
Deshpande, Assistant CommissioneT of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, was appointed 
'statistician and Lt. Col. A. J. H. Russell, c b.e., 
Medical Assessor to the Commission. The 
Commission arrived in India on tlic IHh 
October 1929 and after visiting several places 
in India and cxaminiinr several repref-entatives 
of the Central and Proxinciai Governments, 
the railways and assofiations of the employees 
and the einployeed lelt for England on the 22nd 
Mai ch 1930 to collect further evidence in that 
eountiy. The Commission returned to Indl'i 
in the montli of October of the same year and 
after completing that part of their tous which 
had been left unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhi in November to draft, their 
Report. 

1929-A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS. 

The year 1929 was a very momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of jirimc import- 
ance. References have already been made to 
the Bombay riots, the arrest of communist 
leaders, the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
announcement of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. Mention has 
also been made of the passing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that year. An Act amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was also 
passed by the central legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took the initiative in 
provincial labour legislation by passing a 
Maternity Benefits Act providing for monetary 
compensation by factory employers to their 
women workers for loss of wages during 
periods immediately prior to and following 
confinement. 

Tlie chief communist leaders had been arrested 
but their henchmen were not. Imbued with 
communist principles, these endeavoured to 
carry on the industrial strife of the year before. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union continued 
to claim a membership of over .^lO.OOO ; but 
when the Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay, 
set themselves to the task of implementing such 
of the Fawcett Committee’s recommendations 
as required joint consideration by tlie represen- 
tatives of both parties, they found that there was 
nobody who was in a position to ” deliver the 
goods ” on behalf of labour. Such joint 
meetings as were held were not fruitful of any 
results and when a dispute arose in the Spring 
Mill in the month of April over the question of 
the dismissal of one worker, the Bombay Glmi 
Eamgar Union made this a casus belli for the 
declaration of another general strike in the cotton 
mill industry. This strike, however, did not 
extend to all ♦^he mills in the city and island of 
Bombay as that of the previous year had done but 
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still it was of a fairly general character involving 
109,232 workers in 62 mills. It lasted from the 
26th April to the 18th September and was re- 
sponsible for a total time loss of nearly seven 
million working days. The Government of 
Bombay took advantage of the new Trade Dis- 
putes Aet and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the causes of the strike. 
The Court sat continuously for over a month 
and in their report which was published on the 
16th September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
calling and the continuation of this strike rested 
with the Jtombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
moral effect of this report was so great that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
the day following its publication. 

Another important strike which occurred In 
India during the year 1929 was one of the 
employees of the B B. & C. I. Hallway’s Loco 
and Carriage Workshop at Dohad. The railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
operatives from their big workshops in Bombay 
to the new workshop which they had built at 
Dohad and had given them certain allowances on 
reduced rates of pay. The men demanded 
a fontinuatlon of the old rates plus Dohad 
allowances and failing a restoration of the cut 
they struck work. After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims. 

spur IN THE ALL>INDU TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 

The last important event in this year of 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
in the Trade Union Congress at its tenth session 
which wa3 held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Trade Union 
Congress was inaugurated in 1920 for two main 
purposes: (1) to co-ordinate the activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unable 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to recommend 
workers’ delegates to the various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. It re- 
mained the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
affiliated to it. The Congress met in a full- 
dress session once every year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour. Early in 1929 the Bombay Gimi 
Kamgar Union and the G.I.P. Bailwayraen’s 
Union — two organisations controlled almost 
entirely by communists — secured affiliation to 
the Congress. As the elections to the execu- 
tive body of the Congress are conducted on the 
basis of the membership strength of the Indivi- 
dual affiliated unions, the communists were 
able to capture a majority of the seats on the 
executive through the membership of these 
two unions and the tenth session was therefore 
entirely dominated by the communist section 
of the movement. Besolutions were passed 
for the boycott of the Eoyal Commission on 


Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Imperialism and for the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare League, 
a communist organisation in England, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain. The passing 
of these resolutions marked the culmination of 
a long period of mischievous activity Inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of the votaries of communism. The 
moderate sections under the leadership of 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Giri, B. Shiva Roa, 
li. H. Bakhalc and Dewan Chaman Lai seceded 
from the Congress and set up a separate federa- 
tion under the name of The Indian Trades 
Union Federation in order to co-ordinate tho 
activities of non-communist trade unions in 
India. Further details in connectione with 
these two all India federations, their quarrels 
the further split in the Congress and the attempts 
made for unity rr'sulting finally in an amalgama- 
tion of these two bodies at Nagpur on the 17th 
Apiil 1938 will be dealt with in the chapter on 
Trade Unionum and Trade Union Law. 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

The third decade of the twentieth century 
had been a most momentous period in the 
history of labour in India crowded as it was 
with almost continuous industrial strife, the 
appointment of committees and commissions 
to enquire into and make reconimendatlons in 
connection with the causes of this strife and the 
laying of the foundation stones for a first class 
code of labour laws for the country. The pro- 
longed and disastrous strikes of the years 1928 
and 1929— especially of the latter year in the 
storm centre of India’s principal industry — had 
completely exhausted the resources of the 
workers. In the opening paragraph of this 
note it was stated that the agricultural character 
of the industrial worker in India and the per- 
manent contact which he maintains with his 
land was the prime factor for the proper under- 
standing of the several problems connected 
with labour in India. General strikes of three 
to SIX months’ duration without financial assis- 
tance and strike benefits from workmen’s 
organisations would bo impossible to understand 
if industrial town dwellers did not have agri- 
culture and their village homes to fall back 
upon during periods of prolonged stoppages of 
work. 

After the end of the general strike In the 
cotton textile mills of Bombay of the year 1929, 
trade unionism, except perhaps in Ahmedabad, 
was thoroughly discredited. Both the workmen 
and such of their organisations as existed had 
been defeated most ignominously and the 
workers began to lose faith in their leaders. 
Banias and landlords were clamouring for the 
repayment of debts and it was becoming very 
necessary to put in as much steady work as 
possible. The schemes of standardisation of 
wage rates which had been approved of by the 
Fawcett Committee had been temporarily 
shelved. This standardisation, even without 
a general cut in wage rates, would have re- 
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duced the earnmgs of several thousands of 
workers in the process of levelling down to 
standard rates. On the other hand those of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
have been improved in the process of levelling 
up. But the poorer mills which were paying low 
rates of wages were naturally most disinclined 
to increase their wages bills and the Millowners* 
Association, Bombay, decided to allow sleeping 
dogs to lie. The annual averages of the montlily 
cost of living index numbers (1914 =*100) were 
147 for 1928 and 149 for 1929, This annual 
average fell to 137 in 1930 and there was a 
further drop of more tlian 25 iioints in the 
average for the year 1931. Ajiartfrom a few 
alterations in piece rates of wages for new sorts 
and other minor adjustments, there had been 
no wholesale reductions In wage rates in any of j 
the larger centres of the textile industry ini 
India since the cut of 15 jier cent, in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad in 
1923 and with each successive fall in prices, 
real wages naturally improved. Ajiart from 
the question of the sufficiency of the existing 
lates for the maintenance of a decent standard 
of life, the wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did permit margins for wiping out old debts 
and as the employers made no general move in 
these two years to reduce rates, this period was 
one of comparative industrial calm for the whole 
country. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Laboui were, moreover, engaged in making a full 
and comprehensive enquiry into conditions 
of employment and as the workmen were 
aware that the members of the Commission 
were visiting several units all over India to 
jiersonally see things for themselves, Indian 
industrial labour was content to wait till such 
time as the Commission’s rcpoit was publislied 
instead of taking the initiative Into its own 
hands as it had frequently done during the last 
ten years. 

The Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of Bombay by 
passing a Maternity Benefits Act in 1930. In 
1931, the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Enquiry under the Trade Disputes 
Act to enquire into certain questions affecting 
labour arising out of the large reductions 
which Indian railways were making in their 
staffs. This Court made certain recommenda- 
tions regarding the absorption of the retrenched 
men in other industries and for their re-employ- 
ment when suitable opportunities arose in the 
future and also for the payment of a more 
generous scale of retirement gratuities. The 
workers on this occasion, however, liad to accept 
the inevitable and they were not slow in re- 
cognising the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisation could possibly maintain 
staffs which were surplus to requirements. The 
extreme left wing in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress came to the conclusion in 1931 that 
tile Congress was not as revolutionary as what 
it should be and this element broke away to 
form the All-India Red Trade Union Congress, 
it thus happened that instead of there being 
one co-ordinating body at the apex of the 
trade union organisation in the country to 
^lude and control the movement, there were 
lour separate federations the majority of which 
Were useless and effete bodies with little influence 
“iid trifling membership. 


PUBUCATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

The most notable event in the world of Indian 
labour during the year 1931 was the publication, 
in the month of June, of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. The report is 
a document of first-rate importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the labour problem 
in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects. The Report has been the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
Book since its publication ; and it will continue 
to be the text- book for social legislation and 
labour welfare in India for many years to come. 

A summary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the Commission, classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 
edition of this publication. The Government 
of India classified these recommendations under 
six different groups according as they involved 
or required Central or Provincial legislation, 
administrative action by the Central or Pro- 
vincial Governments or action by public and 
local bodies or by employers’ or workers’ or- 
ganisations, and forwarded them to various 
local Governments and bodies requesting them 
to give such of the recommendations as concerned 
them duo and adeii’.iate consideration and to 
initiate provincial legislation wherever neces- 
sary. The Government of India have published 
annually since 1932 reports on the action taken 
by the Central and Provincial Governments on 
the Commission’s recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta. Most of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations 
with regard to the expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
to conditions and hours of work in factories 
and mines, workmen’s comiiensation and to 
the control and supervision of the labour w'hich 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts, Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particulai and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a jieriod of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
j 1932 and 1934. The Employers and Workmen’s 
1 (Disputes) Act which had been passed as early 
as 1800 for the speedy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was, in accordance 
with a recommendation made in the matter 
by the Royal Commission, repealed in 1932. 
Acts to prevent the pledging of children and to 
facilitate the acquisition of laud for industrial 
housing were passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to control 
the deductions which employers may make 
from wages in resjiect of fines and to provide 
for the early payment of due wages was passed 
early in 1936. Various other proposals for 
new labour legislation in connection with 
employers' liability (re : “ common employ- 
ment " and “ assumed risk extension 
of workmen’s compensation to agriculture 
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and forestry, fixation of hours of work of dock 
labourers, allotment of seamen’s wages, exemp- 
tion of salaries and wages from attachment, 
the shortening of wage ^riods, arrest and im- 
prisonment of Industrial workers for debt and 
for the prevention of the besetting of industrial 
establishments by money-lenders for the recovery 
of debts, have been considered by the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with the various 
provincial Governments and some of these 
resulted in the introduction of Bills in the 
legislature. It is most unlikely, however, that 
all these proposals will result in legislation, 
because veiy weighty objections have been 
raised during circulation on the various practical 
diiliculties which would have to be contended 
with in tlie administration of any laws that 
may bo framed to govern these matters. The 
Department of Industries and Labour of the 
Government of India are at present engaged 
in formulating proposals and/or a Bill for the 
control of those factories which do not use 
power and winch are not regulated in any way 
at present. With the advent of Provincial 
Autonomy, however, it is more tlian probable 
tliat the filstory of future Labour Legislation in 
India will be of a Provincial cliaiacter rather 
than central 

It is obviously impossible to attempt even a 
brief sumui.insation of the ree.ommendations 
of the Koyal (^.ommisslon on Indian Labour here 
but information regarding such of the more 
important of them as have already been 
implemented ^\lU be giviui in each of the 
various sections into whicli this note has been 
divided. 

BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 

The sharp dowoiward trend of prices which 
set in about the middle of the year 1930 continued 
till May 1933 when the cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City touched 
par or 100 (1914—100). Wages in most indus- 
tries, on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929-30 — in many 
cases rate s early in 1 933 were double or more than 
double those prevalent in 1914. Following the 
cut of about 15 per cent, in wages which had been 
effected in the Ahinedabad cotton mills in 1923, 
the cotton mill workers In that centre had 
submitted a demand for a restoration of the 


must be maintained. They were, therefore, 
very chary of initiating proposals for reductions 
in rates. The commencement of the year 1933, 
however, saw the beginning of a new wave of 
depression in industry. Jute mills had already 
resorted to short-time working and several 
cotton mills and other factories were being 
compelled to close down. One firm of managing 
agents who controlled ten large cotton textile 
mills in Bombay City crashed and as a result 
of this crasli all the mills under their control 
were compelled to stop work. Several of the 
mills under the control of another large flim 
of managing agents had to suspend work tem- 
porarily. The remaining mills were faced with 
two alternatives — (a) to reduce wages and so 
to lower costs of production, or [b) to close 
down. The Technical Wages Sub-f!ommittee 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to 
whom the question of the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in wages had been referred earlier in the 
year rejrarted against the advisability of collec- 
tive action in the matter and advised that each 
individual affiliated unit should take indepen- 
dent action. Hitherto, the Association had 
adhered to the principle of collective action 
and the dearness of luod or war allowances in 
all the cotton mills in Bombay had remained 
at 80 per cent, over basic rates for weavers and 
70 per cent, for spinners and women. Keference 
has often been made in this note to “ basic 
rates ” of wages. This should not be taken 
to mean that there existed in any industry in 
India a standard scale of wage rates at any 
particular period. The term ‘ basic * simply 
applies to the rates, prevalent at some remote 
date, on which percentage allowances were 
given instead of direct consolidated increases 
Itates of wages in Indian industries vary widely 
not only between industry and industry and 
centre and centre but also between unit and 
unit in the same industry in the same centre 
and also between the different individuals in 
the same occupation in one individual unit. 
If the same or similar rates of wages are found 
in any two or more units in any centre this is 
due merely to coincidence and not to any 
deliberate action in the matter. Therefore, 
although the consolidated allowances remained 
at 80 and 70 per cent .in the cases of all mills, 
tlie basic rates on wliich these allowances were 
granted varied widely between mill and mill 
and cases are not unknown where the cumulative 
rates (basic rates plm allowances) in one null 
are almost double those for the same type of 
work in another. 


cut in 1928. Ttie matter was, as usual, 

referred to the permanent arbitration board. Acting on the recommendations made in 
On the board failing to reach an agreement in the matter by the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
the matter, the question w’as referred to an elation, the affiliated mills started adopting 
umpire (Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri) individual measures in effecting reductions in 
who awarded an increase of 8 per cent in the rates by announcing varying cuts in the dear- 
rates for the workpeople on the spinning side ness allowances. Certain mills resorted to 
and of five per cent, for those on the weaving the device of closing down completely for a 
side of the industry. The conciliation board few months and reopening on reduced rates, 
appointed in connection with the Dohad dispute At one stage during tile year 1933 more than 
had decided in favour of the workers and against 50,000 cotton mill operatives in Bombay Citv 
the administration of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, liad been thrown out of employment as a 
Employers, therefore, were beginning to feel result of permanent or temporary closuies of 
that the public generally and impartial arbi- some mills and partial working in others. Many 
trators and conciliators In particular were of these had gone back to their village homes 
determined that the standard of life which but many remained in the city in the hope of 
Indian industrial workers had attained as a securing employment either in their own or 
result of tlie hard battles which they had fought in any other mill which would start work. The 
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unemployed workers were literally on the verge 
of starvation and they were consequently 
ready to accept work on any wages that were 
offering. It would have been futile for the 
operatives in the working mills to attempt a 
general strike because in a few cases where cer- 
tain groups of workers preferred to leave their 
jobs rather than to accept reduced rates, their 
places were at once filled from ihe ranks of the 
hundreds of the unemployed who were cla- 
mouring for jobs. The success achieved by 
some mills in effecting reductions without 
strikes emboldened the rest to follow suit. 
Some of the earlier mills which had effected 
small cuts as a preliminary ‘try-out* admini- 
stered second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
beginning of the year 1034 almost every miU 
in Bombay had effected substantial reductions 
in their rates of wages. 

Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful exj)erience 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent, and an agreement was concluded 
early in January 1935 on the basis of a 
uniform cut of (5i jicr cent, subject to the 
proviso that the earnings of a two loom 
weaver should not be reduced below Us. 41-4-0 
for 26 working days. In recounting the course 
of events in Ahmedabad those in Bombay have 
been anticipated by about a year. 

mSTITUnON OF A DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 

The year 1934 in the world of labour in Bombay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
moderate labour leaders, iiarticularlv JMr. B, 
R. Bakhale, M.L.O , for an impartial enquiry 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton mill in(iustry in the Bombay Presidency. 
The agitation for such an enquiry was taken 
up by the press and His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay granted several interviews to the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association 
and to Mr 11. 11. Bakhale in order to discover 
a via media which would be satisfactory to both 
sides. As a result of these and other discussions, 
the Government of Bombay decided that a 
departmental enquiry into the nature and the 
extent of wage-cuts and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the cotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, should be 
conducted by Mr. J. F. Geunings, c B.E., 
Commissioner of Labour. Mr. Gennings appointed 
Mr. S. 11. Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, to take charge of all the field work and 
collection of evidence. Mr. Deshpande, together 
with the Labour Officer at Ahmedabad and a 
statistical assistant of the Labour Office, visited 
every cotton mill in the Presidency and procured 
full information on wages and on the other 
matters under enquiry. It was unfortunate 
that whilst the Departmental Enquiry was in 
progress, the cotton mills in Bombay City were 
again affected by a prolonged strike of a 
Semi-general character. There was also a general 
strike in all the cotton mills in Sholapur which 
lasted for over three months. In order to 
trace the causes of this strike we must leave 


the work of the Departmental Committee pro 
tem and go back to the arrest of the thirty 
communist leaders early in 1929 on charges of 
sedition and organised conspiracy to deprive the 
King of his sovereignty of British India. 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 

The trial of the thirty communist leaders in 
what is now historically known as the famous 
Meerut conspiracy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners were released 
on hail pending final judgment. Judgment 
in the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke, 
the Sessions Judge, on the 16th January 1933. 
One of the thirty accused died in prison, three 
were acquitted and the remaining 26 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years. All 
the convicted persons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made by the Allahabad High 
Court in the sentences passed by the Sessions 
Judge of Meerut. The convictions of three 
persons were maintained to the extent that their 
sentences were reduced to the terms of imprison- 
ment already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail. The con- 
victions of nine iiersons were set aside and they 
were ordered to bo released forthwith. Such 
of the communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to regain their hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting into some of the 
more ‘mportant of them — notably the railway 
unions and the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. 
Assisted by such of the extreme leftists as had 
not been jailed they formed a labour committee 
on an all-India basis early in 1934 to call a 
general strike in all cotton mills in India. The 
partial strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April and May and the general strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
efforts launched by this committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not meet with any appreciable measure of 
success in any other centre of the industry in 
the rest of India. 

THE PUBUCATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 

The report of the Departmental Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office was publish- 
ed on the 2l8t June 1934 and the strike in the 
Bombay mills was called off almost simultane- 
ously. This enquiry was perhaps the most 
comprehensive of its kind that had yet been 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of work in the textile industiy and the informa- 
tion and conclusions 'which it contained were 
the subject of an India- wide discussion on 
public platforms and in the pi ess. The Depart- 
mental findings on the various questions re- 
ferred to the Labour Office for enquiry were as 
follows : — 

1. Extent of Wage Reductions . — ^Wages 
in ^inbay City were lower by 21 per cent, 
in April 1934 as comjiared with July 1926 
and in Sliolapur by 17 per cent. Wages 
in Ahmedabad had risen between five to 
SIX per cent, during the same period. 
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2. Question of Uniformity in the Reduc- 
tione . — ^The reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association permitted its 
members to take independent action as 
they pleased, the extent of the cuts varied 
widely between mill and mill. 

3. Extent of Fall in Cost of Living . — 
The cost of living had fallen in all centres. 
Taking July 1926 as 100, it fell by 29 points 
in Bombay City in April 1934. In Ahme- 
dabad City, the fall in December 1933 as 
compared with August 1926 was 31 per cent, 
and in Sholapur there was a fall of 28 per 
cent, between February 1927 and December 
1933. 

4. Position rei Real Wages. — Bombay, 
April 1934 eleven per cent, higher than in 
1926 ; Ahmedabad, 54 per cent, higher ; and 
in Sholapur 15 per cent, higher. 

5. ** Rationalisation” and its Effects 
on Work and Conditions . — That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more machines 
than formerly had made the greatest 
progress in mills in Bombay City. In 
Ahmedabad, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards improving 
the efficiency and types of machines used. 
The effect of rationalisation on earnings 
varied from mill to mill. In the few cases 
where rationalisation had not been accom- 
panied by wage cuts, the workers were 
getting about 50 per cent, more than they 
did before rationalisation was introduced ; 
where it was accompanied by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any more, — ^the 
extra rates for minding more machines 
being neutralised by reductions in wages. 
The effects of rationalisation on the con- 
ditions of work had been beneficial because 
the workers were either working a shorter 
da> or their work had been rendered easier. 
The general effects of rationalisation, in so 
far as one is able to generalise, had been 
beneficial to the workers. 

The publication of the report of the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was followed by several conver- 
sations between His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and the Hon’ble the General and 
Home Member on the one hand and the represen- 
tatives of the Millowners' Association, Boml^y, 
and representative labour leaders on the other. 
The Association submitted to Government 
a simple scheme of standard rates for unrationa- 
lised occupations on time rates of wages for 
affiliated mills in Bombay City and they also 
agreed, in cases where the dearness allowance 
for weavers liad fallen to less than 40 per cent, 
to raise this allowance to 40 per cent, after the 
commg into effect of the 54-hour week on the 
Ist January 1935. 

BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 

disputes conciliation act. 

By far the most important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1934. 
This Act made provision (1) for the appointment 
of a Labour Officer to look after the interests of i 


cotton mill workers in Bombay City, to represent 
their individual grievances to their employers 
and to secure redress of such grievances whenever 
and wherever possible ; and (2) for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Labour as an ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator to whom the Labour 
Officer could bring all cases in which he could 
not succeed. Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he has 
come to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision has so far been mostly 
acoe^d by both the parties to a dispute. When 
the Bill for this piece of legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Bombay Legislative Council, the 
Millowners' Association, Bombay, gave an 
undertaking to Government that if the Bill was 
passed they would also appoint a Labour Officer 
of their own whose main duties would be to use 
his influence with mill managements on behalf of 
the workers and who would endeavour to 
secure a certain measure of co-ordination in 
conditions of work as between the different mills 
in Bombay. Mr. W. B. Gilligan, 1.0. s., was the 
first Government Labour Officer to be appointed 
under the Act. When Mr. Gilligan went on leave 
in November 1935, he was succeeded by 
Mr. W. Pryde, l.P. Mr. J. F. Gennings, O.B. E., 
Commissioner of Labour, is the ex-officio Chief 
Conciliator and Mr. B. G. Gokhale, B. Com., 
is the Labour Officer of the Millowners' Associa- 
tion. During the period of nearly three years 
for which the Act has been in force, remark- 
able results liave been achieved and there has 
been little industrial strife in the cotton mill in- 
dustry in Bombay City since the Act came into 
force in September 1934. 

The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act and the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Officer was extended to include glass and soap 
factories in Bombay City and the Bombay 
Suburban Area and also to textile factories m 
the Thana District with effect from the 1st March 
1937. 

INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 

By far the most notable event in the field of 
Government administration of matters connected 
with labour in India was the institution by the 
Government of Bombay, in 1934, of a General 
Wage Census to cover as many industries as 
possible in the Bombay Presidency. The Boyai 
Commission on Indian Labour liad recommended 
that before any machinery was set up for fixing 
minimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and conditions should be undertaken for such 
industries in which there was a strong presump- 
tion that conditions warranted detailed inves- 
tigation and that the results of these surveys 
should be the basis on which it should be decided 
whether the fixing of a minimum wage would be 
desirable and practicable. Until 1934 the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
had conducted three enquiries into the wages 
and hours of work df cotton mill workers in the 
Bombay Presidency for selected months in the 
years 1921, 1923 and 1926. Other wages 
enquiries of a limited character covered muni- 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay City and workers 
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in a few selected printing presses in Bombay 
City. None of the other industries, especially 
the engineering, had been touched. No other 
province in India had attempted an enquiry into 
industrial wages and such information as was 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
of wage rates in some important occupations 
in selected units which are contained in some of 
the annual provincial administration reports on 
the working of the Indian Factories Act. The 
Government of Bombay felt that before any 
question in connection with the creation of wage 
boards for fixing minimum wages could be 
considered, it would be necessary to have ac- 
curate and reliable information on wages and 
conditions of work in as many industries as 
possible — both organised and unorganised. 
Ihey accordingly Instructed the Labour Office to 
first make a survey of wages and conditions in 
factory industries the first part of which should 
cotrer all perennial factories and the second 
seasonal factories. 

l*reliminary enquiries which had been con- 
ducted in representative factories during the 
year 1933 had revealed the existence of a be- 
wildering variety of methods and periods of 
wage payment as between unit and unit and also 
tile use of a variety of English, vernacular and 
local names for designating occupations. It 
was moreover felt tliat if results of any value 
were to be secured from a general wage census, 
it should cover all or as many units as possible ; 
and that, in the absence of a Statistics Act, it 
would be necessary to secure the willing co- 
operation of as many factory managements as 
possible. It was also necessary to draw up 
uniform forms which would be equally applicable 
to all industries. With this object in view, an 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour (Mr. N. A. 
Mehrban, n.A., F s.s ) visited every one of nearly 
760 iierennial factories in over 80 towns and 
villages in the Bombay Presidency between 
January and May 1934. All manufacturing 
processes at each of these factories were examin- 
ed and with the assistance of technical exxierts 
in each industry, lists of standard occupational 
terms were drawn up for all industries. The 
whole of the administrative, clerical and labour 
staft’s at each factory were properly classified 
according to their correct occupational designa- 
tions and full instructions were left at each 
factory with regard to the manner in which the 
census forms were to be filled up. This first 
part of the census was for the month of May 
1934 with variations to suit local conditions. 
The forms together with a general questionnaire 
containing over 60 questions covering all pliases 
of wage payments, conditions of work and wel- 
fare, and standard lists of occupational terms 
were issued to all perennial factories early in the 
month of June and second and third visits 
were paid to almost every factory for the purpose 
of securing both uniformity and accuracy in the 
returns. It reflects great credit on the staff of 
the Labour Office that not one of the perennial 
working factories in the Bombay Presidency fail- 
ed to submit full information. 

The Government of Bombay propose to 
publish the results of the first part of the General 
Wage Census in a series of six reports, the first 
four covering wages, hours of work and conditions 
of employment in the engineering, printing. 


textile and other miscellaneous industries, the 
fifth covering salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment of supervisory staffs In perennial factories 
and the last being a general report covering all 
industries. The first report of the series cover- 
ing the engineering trade was published in 
December 1936, the second covering the 
printing industry was published early in March 
1936, and the third covering all the textile 
industries (cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) In 
the Bombay Presidency was published early in 
May 1937. These reports contain a fund of 
most valuable information regarding wage rates, 
earnings and conditions of employment and they 
should be of the greatest possible value to both 
employers and the employed, to Government 
administrations, to economists and to the public 
generally. Copies of these reports can be had 
from the Government Book Depot, Bombay or 
from the High Commissioner for India in London. 

FIRST ASUTIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 

The year 1934 was a year of notable events 
for Indian labour. The first Asiatic Labour 
Conference attended by delegates from Japan, 
India and Ceylon was held at Colombo on the 
10th and 11th May. Messrs. N. M. Joshi, 
Jamnadas M. Mehta, S. C. Joshi and W. Francis 
represented India. Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director of 
the Indian Branch of the International Labour 
Office and Dr. F. I. Ayusawa, a member of the 
International Labour Office staff at Genova also 
attended the Congress. A constitution for the 
Congress was drawn up and several resolutions 
dealing with various aspects of the labour 
problem were adopted. 

In the month of August, the Government of 
Bombay launched a prosecution against eight 
leaders of the textile strike of April-June on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trade dispute ; and (2) that the strike was 
designed to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship on the community and thereby to 
comiiel the Government to take or abstain from 
taking some particular course of action. The 
accused were charged under sections 16 and 17 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as being persons 
who incited others to take part in an illegal 
strike. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, who tried the case, held that the strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of sub-sec- 
tion (1) of section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
all the accused on the 23rd October 1934. The 
Government of Bombay preferred an appeal 
against the decision of the Clilef Presidency 
Afogistrate and the appeal was admitted by the 
Bombay High Court. The Honourable the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia who 
heard the case, agreed with the findings of the 
Chief Presidency Iffagistrate and dismissed the 
appeal. 

THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 

The Royal CJommission on Indian Labour 
made several very important recommendations 
for substantial amendments of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, as amended by the Amending 
Acts of 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for 
the reduction of the maximum limits of daily 
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and weekly hours of work in perennial factories 
and for the better regulation of such hours; 
secondly, for the improvement of working 
conditions in factories ; and thirdly, for a more 
effective observance, on the part of factory 
owners, of the requirements of the Act. The 
Government of India accepted most of the Royal 
Commission's recommendations and drew up a 
draft Bill for an entirely new Act and this 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 8th September 1933. It was passed into 
law at the summer session of the Assembly at 
Simla in 1934 and received the assent of the 
Governor- General on the 20th August of that 
year. Tlie new Act was brought into effect from 
the 1st January 1935. 

Full details liave been given in this note of the 
first Factories Act of 1881 and of the subsequent 
amending Act of 1891, of tlie 1911 consoiiduting 
Act and of the Amending Act of 1922. The 
Amending Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 did not 
introduce any new principle of major importance 
and were merely intended to remove adrainis- 
trativo difficulties. All the new features intro- 
duced by the 1934 Act were incorporated as a 
result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. The main provisions of the Indian 
factory law as it stands to-day are given below 
with notes reganimg the new principles which 
were introduced by the 1934 Act. 

(tt) Classification of Factories . — A distinction 
is drawn between ' seasonal ’ and ‘ jierennial * 
factories. A factory which is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decortication of ground-nuts or the manu- 
facture of ground-nut oil, or the manufacture 
of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar (including 
gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, provided 
that a local Government may, by notification in 
the local official gazette, declare any such factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried or for more than 180 working days in 
the year, not to be a seasonal factory for the 
purposes of the Act. The local Government may 
also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for not more than 180 working days 
in the year and which cannot be carried on except 
during particular seasons or at times dependent 
on the irregular action of natural forces, to be a 
seasonal factory for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Age and Sex Croups . — Prior to the 1934 
Act, factory operatives were divided into three i 
age and sex groups : (1) adult males, (2) adult I 
females, and (3) children of both sexes, t.c., < 
persons over 12 and imder 15 years of age. A e 
fourth group of ' adolescents ’ has now been 
introduced. These are defined as persons of 
both sexes who are over the age of 15 years and | 
under the age of 17 years but who have not been 
certified as fit for employment as adults. Such 
adolescents as Imve not been so certified are to ' 
be deemed to be children. 

(c) Hours of Work . — The maximum limits of \ 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week \ 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males I 
and females are permitted qnly in the case of sea- i 
sonal factories. The maximum hours permitted i 
for perennial factories have been reduced to nine i 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso i 


3 that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
; tinuous production for technical reasons and per- 
I sons whose work is required for the manufacture 
i or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
r be made or supplied every day may be employed 
» for not more than 56 hours in any one week. 
I The maximum hours of work ^rmitted for both 
. uncertified adolescents and children have been 
) limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
' perennial factories. 

(d) Spreadover. — Tlie principle of " spread - 
over”, i.c., the limitation of the jieriod 
consecutive hours during which the dailt 
limits of hours of work may be availed of bf 
the owner or occupier of a factory was i ntroduced 
in factory legislation in 1934 for the first time. 
The spreadover in the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hums , 
but the continuous period of eleven free hoirs 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the cise 
of children must include the hours between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. for both women ani 
children. The power to grant exemptions in 
the case of women where technical reasons 
require tliat work should be done at night, e.g 
in the lish curing industry, continues to be 
allowed. 

(e) Artificial Cooling and Humidification . — 
The provisions incorporated in the 1922 Act 
with regard to the control ot artificial humidi- 
iiciition were expanded. A new principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local 
Governments to authorise Factory Inspectors 
to call upon managers of factories to carry 
out specific measures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air if they arc of opinion that it 
IS at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstances. 

(/) Welfare. — The new Act made provision 
for four matters in connection with workers’ 
welfare : (I) for the maintenance of a suitable 
and sufficient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
Involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substances ; (2) for adequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons; 
(3) for the reservation of suitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed in 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances. 

{g) Rest Intervals and Holidays. — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest Intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(A) Overtime. — The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by * exempted ’ 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time 
and a half should be paid in all cases where a 
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worker in a seasonal factory is required to work 
lor more than 60 hours in any one week or 
where a worker In a factory other than a seasonal 
1 ictory IS required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
ill a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
m any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime in 
lespect of which he is entitled to extra pay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. When a worker in any factory works on 
,he weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
espect of the overtime worked to pay at the 
nte of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
(f pay. 

{}) Certificates of Fitness for Children , — 
Tie 1934 Act gave powers to local Gov- j 
iTiiiients to make rules prescribing the 
degree of fitness to be attained by child- 
lei and laid down that whenever such a 
standard has been laid down, no child failing 
to obtain it can be certified for employment in 
i factory. 

(j) Security of Factory Structures. — Another 
mw feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
lias been given to factory inspectors to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
')f any siicclflod parts of the structure of factories 
f they arq of opinion that, on account of any 
('efect or inadequacy in the construction of 
i«ny factory, the factory or any part thereof 
n dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
(jtovernments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifl- 
(!Lte8 of stability. 

(Jfc) Exemptions. — A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
tliey gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act 
The new Act limited these powers and ])rc8cribed 
turther that no exemptions were to be granted 
n respect of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
ijf weekly hours for women and persons under 
ihe age of sixteen years. 

JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1937. 

The year 1935 opened with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes. The attitude 
of both the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments towards Industrial disputes in India 
during the previous fifteen years was one either 
of laissez fairs as long as law and order were 
maintained or of interference only in such cases 
where particular disputes resulted in breaches 
of the peace. Comjiarcd to the total number 
of strikes which had occurred in the country, 
the number of cases in which committees of 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out investi- 
gations and to submit reports or in which official 
conciliators had taken the trouble to bring about 
settlements which would be acceptable to both 
parties was very small indeed. But, the success 
which met tlie efforts of the Labour Officer 
appointed under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act for the textile industry in 


Bombay City was at once apparent and the 
Government of Bombay, emboldened by this 
success, were most anxious to try out the 
principle of conciliation in industries other 
than the textile and to bring about settlements 
which would make for industrial peace of a 
more enduring character. With this object 
in view, the Bombay Government instructed 
their Commissioner of I^abour (who is also ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator under the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Concihation Act) to attempt 
conciliation in cases where he thought that 
Government intervention would bo of value. 
The officials of the Labour Office have suc- 
cessfully Intervened in several disputes and 
have been able to secure agreements acceptable 
to both sides. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act which was passed by the 
central legislature early in 1936. This Act 
owes its origin to Mr. N. M. Josh! who more 
tlian ten years ago, moved a resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly for legislation in India on 
the lines of the British Truck Acts. The 
Government of India, at the time, promised to 
undertake an investigation into the subject and 
they accordingly asked all local Governments 
for their opinions in the matter. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay felt that they were not in a 
position to offer any views without complete 
information on the extent of the deductions 
which are made from wages in respect of fines 
and other matters and they therefore instituted 
a Presidency-wide enquiry into the matter. All 
factories, industrial establishments, hotels, 
shops, offices, etc., were covered and the report 
of the enqmry was published in April 1926. The 
results showed that abuses of a sufficiently wide 
character as to justify legislation for their control 
were prevalent. Of all the provincial Govern- 
ments in India, the Government of Bomliay 
alone were in favour of legislation on the subject 
and the Government of India were considering 
whether that province alone should be asked to 
undertake such legislation. In the meanwhile, 
the Royal Commission on Indian Labour was 
appointed and the Government of India decided 
to await their recommendations in tlio matter. 
The Royal Commission recommended all-India 
legislation and the Government of India drew 
up a draft Bill in 1932 and this was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February 
1933. A motion for the circulation of the Bill 
was passed on the 14th February and the Bill 
was then referred to all local Governments for 
opinion after consultation with the interests 
concerned. A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was tabled for the 
Delhi session of 1934 but was not reached and 
the Bill lapsed. The Government of India took 
tills opportunity of revising the original Bill 
throughout in the light of the cnticisins which 
had been received and a new Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 13th Feb- 
ruary 1935. A motion for the referencti of the 
Bill to a Stdect Committee was adopted on the 
18th February. The Select Committee met at 
Simla from the 27th May to the Ist June and 
, Mr N A. Mehrban. Assistant Commissioner ot 
j Labour of the GoM rninent of Bombay, was 
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invited by the Government of India to attend 
its meetings as an Expert Adviser. The Select 
Committee’s report together with the Rill as 
amended by them was published in the Gazdte 
of India dated the 16th February 1935. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to describe the contents of the Governirent of 
India’s original and revised Bills and the ampli- 
fications made in the revised Bill by the Select 
Committee. All the different drafts dealt with 
two main principles : (1) prompter payments of 
wages ; and (2) control of the deductions which 
an employer may make from the wages of his 
Workmen in respect of fines and services. The 
main differences between the three drafts related 
to (a) the scope of the proposed measure, (b) the 
types and extent of the permissible deductions, 
(e) definition of the term “ wages ”, and (d) the 
periods during which wages should be paid after 
they fall due. The original Bill permitted 
employers to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and which was handed 
over to the worker concerned. The practice of 
handing over damaged material to the worker and 
of deducting Its cost from his wages was widely 
prevalent in certain centres of the textile indus- 
try in India and particularly in Ahmedabad 
where it was estimated that a total sum of nearly 
fifteen lakhs of rupees was deducted annually 
from the wages of about 25,000 weavers in 
respect of weaving fines and the value of damag- 
ed cloth lianded over to them. The Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay made an 
elaborate enquiry into this matter in 1933 and 
the Government of India acting on a report on 
the subject submitted to them by the Bombay 
Government decided to disallow this type of 
deductions in the revised Bill. Another practice 
which was widely prevalent in several industries 
was to grant good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses in addition to rates. Bonuses offer a wide 
loophole to employers to evade limitations in 
respect i^f fines because if the granting of bonuses 
Were permitted there would be nothing to pre- 
vent an employer from setting apart substantial 
portions of wages as bonuses to bo paid condi- 
tionally on certain standards of conduct, atten- 
dance and efficiency being attained. If a work- 
man failed to attain the specified standards, he 
would lose the bonus or in other words he would 
be fined to that extent. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the Government of India to so 
amplify the definition of the term ‘ wages * as 
to cover all bonuses. At the moment of writing, 
however ,there is still considerable doubt whether 
the Government of India have achieved their 
object of preventing substantial portions of 
wages from being converted into bonuses and 
eminent lawyers are of opinion that bonuses 
can still be paid. Textile mills in Sholapur 
had a ])ractice of granting a certain quantity 
of grain every month to such of their workers as 
did not remain absent for more than four days in 
a month and of deducting Rs. 2 (or more depend- 
ing on varying quantities of grain supplied) 
from their wages. The system was Introduced 
during a period of high prices which were pre- 
valent in 1919-20 and was intended to meet a 
•demand for increases in wages. The value of 
the grain allowance varied with fluctuations in 
prices and put a part of the wage on the basis of 
a sliding scale. As such it was not objectionable 


but workers who failed to put in the required 
period of attendance were deprived of this 
allowance and the loss which accrued to them 
acted as a flne. In principle the whole system 
was bad and savoured very much of the old 
* Tommy shops * in England which the earlier 
Truck Acts were intended to kill. The Select 
Committee accepted this argument and inserted 
a new provision in the Bill requiring that all 
wages should be paid in currency notes and/or 
coin of the realm. As far as this question o 
bonuses is concerned, the Ooveinmont d 
Bombay has taken the lead by notifying al 
factories and concerns to which the' Act api- 
lies that in all cases where bonuses were pad 
for good attendance, good work, good predic- 
tion or matt er^ of that kind, such bonuses )e- 
come payable whether the conditions goven- 
ing the earning of the bonus are fulfilled or lot. 

When the Bill came up for second reading 
in the Legislative Assembly in February H36, 
Sir Homi p. Mody, k.b.e., the representative of 
the Millowncrs’ Association, Bombay, meved 
an amendment by virtue of which an 
employer would be iiermittcd to deduct thirtem 
days’ wages from the due wages of such iiersoas 
as acting in concert of ten or more remained 
absent from work without giving due notiJe. 
This amendment was intended to prevent 
lightning strikes and it introduced an entiiely 
new principle into the Bill. As such it was 
strongly opposed by Mr. N. M. Joshi, the rt- 
presentative of Indian labour, and other laboix 
members in the House. The Legislative Assembly, 
however, passed Sir Homi Mody's amendmeat 
but when the Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly went to the Council of State that boly 
amended this clause by permitting a deduct»n 
of only eight days' wages on this account. The 
Act was finally passed on the 18th April 1936. 
Early in 1937, the Act was amended in suck a 
way as to extend the provisions relating to iien 
or more persons remaining absent from work in 
concert so as to cover “ stay-in ” strikes as well. 
The Payment of Wages Act was brought into 
operation with effect from the 20th March 1937. 
The more important provisions of the Act ars 
as follows : — 

(a) Scope of Application . — ^The Act in the first 
instance, applies to factories and railways but 
local Goveiniuents are empowered to extend it to 
tramway or motor omnibus services ; docks, 
wliarves or Jetties ; inland steamer vessels : 
mines, quarries or oil-fields ; plantations ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. 

(5) Wages. — ‘Wages* for purposes of the 
Act ” means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include” travelling allowances, employees 
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contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

(c) Wage Periods , — No wage period shall 
exceed one month. (Amendments moved by 
labour members to reduce this to a week and a 
fortnight were defeated), and all wages are 
required to be paid in coin and/or currency notes. 

{d) Time of Payment . — ^The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand iiersons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated. 

(c) Permissible Deductions . — Deductions fiom 
wages are permitted only in respect of flues, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goo<ls 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over ^yments of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
ai«' also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the emjiloyer as the 
Governor-General in Council or a local Govern- 
ment may, by general or sfiecial order, authorise. 

(/) Fines . — No fines are to be imposed on ' 
children, i.e., persons below the age of fifteen 
years. No fines may be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exliibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the local Government or of an authority which 
a local Government may prescribe in the matter 
and unless the person who is fined has been given 
an opportunity of showing cause against the 
fine. The total amount of fines which may be 
imposed on any person during any wage period 
shall not exceed half an anna in the rujiee of 
wages for that wage iieriod and no fine can be 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 
days from the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines arc to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers. Local 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters. 

{g) Deductions for Absence from Duty . — 
Deductions from wages for periods of absence 
fiom duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the jieriod of 
absence bears to the period of duty (i.c., if the 
"age is Rs. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
lor 7 days absence must not be more tlian Us. 7) ; 
provided that “ subject to any rules made in this 
belialf by the local Government if ten or more 
employed persons acting in concert absent them- 
at'lves without due notice (that is to say without 
^^ivmg the notice which they are required to give 
itlier expressly by their contracts of employment 
< ’ impliedly by the terms of their service) and 
"ithout reasonable cause, such deduction from 
‘iiiy such i>erson may include such amount not 
‘^•^a'eding his wages for eight days as may by any j 


such contract or terms bo due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice." By an amending Act passed 
early in 1937 an explanation lias been added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that “ an employed person shall be 
deemed to be absent, from the place where he 
is required to work if although present in such 
place, he refuses to carry out his work." 

(A) Deductions for Recovery of Advances . — 
Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began aie to be made from the first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery is to be made on 
advances given for travelling expenses ; and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned are to be subject to rules to be made by 
local Governments. 

(i) Contracting-Out . — No contracting-out is 
permitted. 

(3) Procedure . — Local Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Comi)ensation or any otlier persons 
with judicial experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials foi 
otfenccs undci the Act. 

(Ar) Administration . — Inspectors of factories 
are to bo responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 
powers a.e reserved to the Governor-General 
in Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to be inspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways. 

C. P. UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1937, 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar passed an Unregulated Pactoiies 
Act early in 1937. This Act seeks to regulate 
the labour of women and childicn and to make 
provision for the weliaie ot labour in factories 
to which the Pactoiies Act 1934 docs not applj , 

" Unregulated Factory " has been defined as 
" any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factoiies Act 1934 does not apply and wherein 
the following industiics aie caiiied on : — (i) bidi 
making, (w) shellac manufacture, and (ui) 
leather tanning." A “ child ” has been defined 
as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year. The provisions with regaid to health 
and safety, notices and registers, jienalties and 
procedure closely follow the siimlai provisions 
in the Factories Act. Children’s hours are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed in any umegulated factory 
except between 8 a.m. and noon, and 1 ji m. and 
5 p. m. The double oinployinent of children 
is prohibited and a child who lias woikcd in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or taking work home. 
The hours ot work of adult males aic limited to 
ten per day and piovision has been made for 
the grant o'f a holiday alter every peiiod of six 
consecutive days. Women’s liouis aie restiicted 
to nine per day and they aic prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before sun- 
rise or after sunset. 
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With tlie advent of the new reforms under the 
Government ot Jndia Act, 1935, full jffovincial 
autonomy was established m all Provinces in 
India with effect from the 1st April 1938, The 
Indian JMational Congress which is the largest, 
the most milucntial and the most well organised 
[)olitical party in Jndia contested most and won 
the majority of the scats for the Legislative 
Assemblies in the Piovinces ot Madras, Bombay-* 
the United Provinces, Jiiliai, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Orissa ; but, for reasons set out 
elsewhere in this volume, it refused to accept 
office forthwith and interim ministries had to be 
formed m these Provinces I’liese interim 
ministries, however, resigned in July 1937 and 
full Congress Ministries were formed in all these 
Provinces in that month Tlie Labour Policy 
of the Indian National Congress, as set out in 
its cdection mamtesto is “to secure to the 
industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as far as the economic (conditions in the 
country jiermit, with international standards ; 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen ; protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, 
sickness and unemployment ; and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strike for the 
protection of their interests “ 'J’he earlier reso- 
lution of Congress on fundamental rights, gener- 
ally states in addition, that “ the state shall 
safeguard the interests ot industrial workers" 
and makes special reference to women workers 
and children. During the last one year, this 
policy has been amjdiflcd in some of the Congress 
Provinces cither by the issue of Press Notices 
outlining Government’s policy m respect of the 
industrial worker or by reference to that policy 
in i)ubhc speeches made by the various Ministers 
in change of the Labour iiortfolio. Foi example 
in addressing a meeting of the representatives 
of the workers on the 19th February 1938, the 
Honourable the Ministei foi Finance in the 
Cential Piovinces declared that “ the Congress 
Policy m regard to laboui will be uniform in all 
Congress Provinces and it will be the aim of the 
Congress to secuie you vour rights without any 
struggle as far as possible ” The most com- 
prehensive statcimmt with regard to this 
policy is contained in a press note issued by the 
Government of Bombay in August 1937 which 
owing to its im])ortance, anil at the cost ot 
some repetition, is reproduced in full below : — 

“ Government are aware that they are in a 
special sense responsible for the welfare of the 
industrial worker. The process of industrialisa- 
tion, which has gone furtherest in this Presi- 
dency as far as India is concerned, takes away 
the independence of the worker, jilaces him in a 
diflBcult environment and creates social and 
l>olitical problems of a peculiar and complicated 
charactei. Keeping these circumstances in 
view, the Indian National Congress has envisaged 
m its election manifesto a policy and a programme 
m respect of industrial workers, which constitute 
an undertaking to “ secure to them a decent 
standard of living, liours of work and coniii- 
tions of labour in conformity, as far as the econo- 
mic conditions m the country permit, with 


international standards, suitable machinery 
for the settlement of disputes between employers 
and workmen, protection against the economic 
consequence of old-age, sickness and unemploy- 
ment and the right of workers to form unions 
and to strike for the protection of their interests ” 
The eailicr resolution of Congress on Funda- 
mental Rights, generally states in addition, that 
“ the State shall safeguard the interests ot 
industrial workers " and makes special reference 
to women workers and children. 

“ This Government has therefore accepted it 
as its duty to endeavour to work out this pro- 
gramme using all the means at its disposal. 
Government will try to adjust the social and 
economic; mechanism in such a way as to assure 
to the worker the satisfaction of at least his 
minimum human needs, security of service, 
provision of alternative occupations m periods 
of inevitable unemployment and maintenance 
during jieriods of unavoidable incapacity for 
work It IS also an acknowledged obligation 
of Government to secure working and living 
conditions which are favourable to the worker’s 
physical and moral health and to ensure lor him 
0 })i)ortunities for the advancement of his status 
and a full measure of freedom of action consis- 
tently w'lth his obligations to industry and 
society. I'iie pace at which a programme to 
achieve these ends can be prosecuted will depend 
upon various factois foremo^'t among them 
being tlie co-ojicration of the working classes 
and of the employers, the state of the industries 
concerned and economic conditions generally 

“ Government are examining the possibility 
of devising measures for setting up minimum 
wage fixing machinery to meet sjiecial require- 
ments, for promoting the provision of better 
housing coiKiitions, for control of house rent m 
cities and for the relief and avoidance of working 
class indebtedness. With regard to iiidustiies 
and industrial centres which fail to provide a 
living wage to the employees. Government have 
decided to institute exliaustive enquiries with 
a view to determining how far wages in these 
erases fall short of the minimum budgettary needs 
of the workers, to discover what circumstances 
are responsible for the inadequacy and to ascer- 
tain the ways and means of improving wages 
to a satisfaetory level, 

" For the protection of the industrial popula- 
tion, Government visualize the development of a 
comjirehcnsive system of social insurance. The 
requisite statistical and actual lal basis for the 
various forms of social insurance is totally 
lacking at present. Government have already 
set ill motion the machinery of the Labour 
Department for the collection of material which 
within a reasonable distance of time should 
enable the Government to decide what can be 
done to frame sound and workable schemes con- 
forming to Indian conditions. Government 
have under their consideration the feasibility of 
legislation for leave with pay during pe*iods ot 
sickness. It is hoped that the action taken m 
this direction would pave the way for a scheme 
of sickness insurance 
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“In the matter of unemployment relief, 
(jovernment propose to explore the possibilities of 
alternative employment in home industries and 
with that end in view are considering a scheme 
for extensive training ot the employed 
and the unemployed tor the pursuit of secondary 
occupations. Collection of statistics of uii- 
eniployinent and registration of the emiiloyed 
as well as the uncniploved will soon be under- 
taken, and it is expected that the arrangement 
would facilitate the setting up of Employment 
JCxchangeb m imiiortant industrial centies 

“ Government contemplate an immediate 
e.xtension and inijn oviunent ot the Eactories Act 
111 several directions Piovisions of the Act 
1 elating to the weekly holiday, the interval of rest 
spreadover of the houis need aiuendment 
S.itisfactory dining accommodation and adequate 
medical aid will be made a legal obligation The 
position regarding the maximum hours oi work 
will be reviewed. Goveriinient tind that '•onie 
icgulation ot night-shift vvoik in general will 
have soon to be consideied 

“ With regard to trade disputes, Govennnent 
.lie determined to jiursuc an active jiolicy with a 
view to maintaining mdustiial iicace m the Pre- 
Mdcncy, endeavouring all the time to see that the 
workers obtain a tair deal It is the intention 
ot Government to promote legislation aiming at 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts as fai 
.IS possible The basis of this legislation would 
li(‘ the requirement that no K'duction m wages or 
other change in conditions of enqiloyment to 
tlie disadvantage of the worker should take effect 
t ill they have had sufficient time and ojiiiortumty 
lor having the tacts and merits ot the jirojioseil 
» liarige examined and all avenues ot peaceful 
.settlement of the dispute explored either through 
tlie channel of voluntary negotiation, concilia- 
tion, or arbitration or by the machinery ot the 
law. A corresponding obligation W'ould rest on I 
the workers in respect of demands on their 
behalf. 

“ Government are also considering the practi- 
c.ibility of legislation enabling the general apph- 
I atioii in any centre of industry of suitable 
>tandaids of pay and other conditions ot work 
lettarding whicir there is found to be agreement 
between substantial and representative sections 
nt the employers and the employees of a paiti- 
i iilar centre. As a step m this direction, it wnll 
be necessary to provide for the registration of 
1 ‘ollcctive agreements. While Government pro- 
pose to do all that is practicable for the ameliora- 
liou of the conditions ot the working clas.ses, 

1 hey are convinced that no legislative programme 
MU be a substitute for the organised strength 
>t the working class and till organisations of 
kvorkers, run on genuine trade union lines grow 
Ip in the various fields of employment, no lasting 
i:ood can accrue. Government are therefore 
Mixious to assist in removing real hindrances in 
tie way of the growth of labour organisations 
' lid to promote collective bargaining between the 
uployers and the employees. Means will be 
I' vised to discourage victimization of workers 
i-r connection with a labour organisation and 
P articipation in legitimate trade union activity. I 

‘ In the sphere of education, Government 
dise that the working class has its special needs 
11* < that illiteracy in its case constitutes a very 


serious handicap to itself and a grave danger to 
society. The educational policy of Government 
will therefore be designed to meet these special 
requirement". Government’s ])olicy of prohibi- 
tion has also a special bearing on the well-being ot 
the industrial community and it is Government’s 
intention to select important industrial towns tor 
the early ajiplication of this jiohcy. 

“ GovcmincTit have in mind the need and 
utility of statistical and other mtormation lor the 
pioper discharge ot their tunctions in these and 
other matters. The (fovernment Laboui Office 
18 well equqijied for the purjiose. Government 
are considering the advisability ot extending the 
scope of the vvoik ot the Labour Ottice and ot 
tacilitating the vvoik ot collection of .statistics by 
suitable legislation *’ 

111 Bengal, vvheie a popular Mmistrv' w'as 
formed with icpiesentatives tiom the Proja, 
the Muslim League, the Indcpendant Hindu and 
the liidependant Muslim jiaities, the ])olic> 
of the Government with regaid to labour is 
contained m a statement made by the Honoui- 
able Miiiistei m charge ot the Department ot 
(’oiniuerce and Labour to loyiiesentatives ot the 
Picss m Sejitcinber 1937. He stated that some 
ot the iiiifiortant items which the Government, ot 
Bengal were considering toi the amelioiation 
of laboui were the establishment of industrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, decasualisation 
of labour, schemes for health insurance, adequate 
housii^, regulation ot einplo\nieiit m shoyis, 
conciliation ot debts, penalising ot illegal gratifica- 
tion and the institution ot enquiries into condi- 
tions of living bv means of collecting famih 
budgets with a view to ascertaining whether it 
I would be possible to introduce minimum wagi* 
fixing machineiv and schemes of unemployment 
insurance. With legard to the policy of the 
Government of Bengal towards trade unions 
and the question ot their recognition by em- 
ployers, the Commerce and Laboui Minisb'i 
passed some very cogent and iiyipositc remarks 

He said r — 

*• It has been suggested that my policy ot 
encoui aging trade, unions and giving recogni- 
tion to them is merely a subtertuge to destroy 
the trade unions ot the led flag The question 
ot subterfuge iloes not aiise. I do not considiM 
the so-called trade unions ot the red Hag to be 
genuine tiade unions at all. I would welconn* 
the flag of the laboui ers wdiether it is red, whiti* 
or blue so long as it is the flag ot a genuine laboui 
movement, but when the led flag is mvaiiablv 
coupled with revolutionary slogans, and by a 
terwity and a hatied wliicli is undermining the 
very foundations ot the social structure, when 
it is almost hiyaiiably coupled with incitement 
to violence either overtly oi covertly, it is 
impossible tor me to consider it as the flag of a 
genuine laboui movement until its sponsois 
enter the field as responsible labour leaders and 
not as politicians exyiloiting labour tor jiertioiial, 
political or rcvolutionaiy motives. Hitherto 
the trade unionism ot that flag has been nothing 
else but the creation ot a conglomeration of 
workers for fighting emiiloycrs on the basLs 
of class warfare and disseminating class hatred 
I wish to make it clear that 1 wull under no 
condition give the slightest encouragement or 
privilege to any communist organisation, wdth 
its anti-(jod, a'nti religious campaign and it.s 
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appeal to hatred, violence and insurrection on a 
mass scale and I am sure that in this pronounce- 
ment I have the support ot the ^a'^t majority 

of the thinkiiiK public A trade union that 

advises lightning strikes or does not formulate 
Its demands or acts in an immoderate manner, 
or makes obviously extravagant or stupid claims, 
that makes no attempts to settle disputes, that 
discards offers of mediation and conciliation, is 
obviously not a genuine trade union . . . While 
therefore encouraging the establishment of sound 
trade unions and giving them recognition in 
accordance with the principles I have outhncd 
1 shall insist on fair-play on either side. Be- 
cognition will confer on the unions valuable 
rights. 1 will exjjcct the trade unions to act 
in a responsible manner ; if they do not do so, 

I shall be under tlie painful necessity of with- 
drawing recognition. I would expect employers 
to give the representations of the trade union 
proper consideration and to do everything in 
their i)Ower to encourage them and save them 
from destructive forces It they do not do so, 

1 shall appeal to the legislature lor powers and to 
public oi)mion for support. 1 earnestly hope 
that trade unions will make every effort to obtain 
recognition. It is obvious that they will get 
more advantages through sympathy and co- 
operation than by a barren and fruitless opposi- 
tion. I impress upon the employers the neces- 
'>it\ of recognising these facts and discharging 
their duty towards their labour.” 

The Governments of Punjab, Assam and Sind 
had, at the moment of our going to Press, made 
no official pronouncements with regard to their 
policy m matters connected with labour. 

At the moment of writing, it is not jiossiblc to 
make anv foiecast with legard to the jKTiod ot 
time within which the ambitious labour pio- 
giaiiimes ot the Jlciigal and the seven Congress 
Governments will be put into full legislative 
etfect The Governments ot Bombay, the United 
Piovmces, Bihar and the t'eiitral Provinces 
a])j)Oiiited Coiiiiiiittees to make comprelieiisive 
eiiquiiies into wages and conditions of labour, 
in the case of Bombay and the Central Provinces 
in the cotton textile industry and m Biliar and 
In the United Provinces in all industries. The 
Bombay Committee published an interim report 
In February 11)38 but their mam and final report 
will probably not be leady much before the 
beginning of 11)39, The Cawiipore and the 
Central Provinces Committees pubiished their 
rejiorts in April and May 1938. The Bihar 
Committee haul only issued their questionnaire 
bv the time we fiiuilly went to pi ess for this 
edition ot the Year Book. The terms of re- 
terence and the findings of these various Com- 
mittees are dealt with in some detail below but 
it IS fairly certain that the recommendations of 
all these various Committees will involve much 
legislation of a fau-ly far reachmg clmraeter. 
Perhaps the greatest progress in this direction 
IS that which has been made in the Province 
of Bombay where the Government has already 
issued to the various interests concerned for 
opinion draft proposals lor the conditions to be 
fulfilled for the recognition by employers of 
unions of their workers ; for the grant of holi- 
days with pay during periods of sickness ; for 
the regulation of hours of work, rest perioils 
and the grant of holidays m commercial offices,' 


shops, hotels, theatres, cinemas, etc. ; and for the 
investigation and amicable settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. The last is a very wide and com- 
prehensive measure providing for the special 
registration of unions for the purposes of this 
legislation ; for the appointment of Labour 
Officers and Conciliators and for the appoint- 
ment of permanent and ad hoc tribunals to act 
as industrial courts and conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards. No changes are to be permitted 
in wages, hours of work and other conditions 
of employment until due notice has been given 
and all strikes and lockouts are to be made illegal 
until such time as the full machinery provided 
for by the measure has been made use of in 
bringing about a friendly settlement of the 
matters under discussion or dispute between 
the parties. Provision is to be made for the 
registiatioii of joint agreements ; and the growth 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery outside 
the Act is to bo encouraged by the registration 
of any siiecial arrangements that may be made 
between groups of associations ot employers and 
representative unions of workers. Proposals 
are also under exammation by the Government 
of Bombay for the establishment of cmiiloyment 
exchanges and for the creation of minimum wage 
fixing machinery m such unorganised industries 
in which enquiries to be made reveal the exis- 
tence of ‘ sweated ’ conditions. Committees 
have also been appointed in Bombay to make 
leconimendutions regarding the housing con- 
ditions of tlic middle and the working classes 
and tor adult education. 

Emiiloyers rightly feel that labour legislation 
of the comprehensive character which has been 
outlined above should not be carried through in 
one or two Provinces alone but that all labour 
legislation which increases the cost of produc- 
tion should be unitormly and concurrently 
introduced in all Provinces in India so as to 
prevent certain territories and areas troni being 
placed m a more favourable position than the 
others. This has been recognised by the All- 
India Congress Working Committee and it is 
understood that every endeavour will be made 
to introduce concurrent legislation in all the 
Congress Provinces as far as possible. 

BOMBAY TEXTILE LABOUR 
INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

In October 1037, the Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee with Mr. Jairamdas 
Doulatram as Chairman to investigate into the 
question of the adequacy of wages and kindred 
matters in connexion with the textile industry 
in the Province of Bombay. The other members 
of the Committee were Messrs Vaikunth L. 
Mehta, I>. B. Gadgil and S. A. Brelvi. Messrs. 
Sakarlal Balabhai, M L A. and S. 1). Saklatvala, 
M.L.A., representing the employers’ interests 
and Messrs. Kandubhai K. Desai, M.L.A. and 
B. A. Khedgikar, M.L A., representing the 
workers’ interests were appointed Associate 
Members of the Committee to assist them in 
the iiroper presentation of the cases of their 
respective sides but with no power to partake 
in the final deliberations or to vote with regard 
to the decisions or recommendations which the 
Committee might make. Mr. S. B. Deshpande, 
' B.Litt. (Oxon.) was appointed Secretary. The 
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terras of reference which the Committee were 
asked to consider were as follows : — 

(1) To examine the wages paid to workers 
having regard, to the hours, efficiency and condi- 
tions of work in the various centres of the textile 
industry in the Province and to enquire, in this 
regard, into the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
wages earned m relation to a living wage stan- 
dard and, if they are found in any occupation, 
centre or unit of the industry to be inadequate, to 
enquire into and report upon the reasons therefor, 
and to make recommendations regarding . — 

(а) the establishment of a minimum wage; 

(б) the measures which the employers, the 
employees and the Government should 
take to improve the wage level ; 

(c) the remuneration of workers engaged on 
night-shift, and the regulation of night- 
shift work ; 

(rf) standardisation of wages and musters ; and 

(e) the methods of automatic adjustment of 
wages in future. 

(2) To report whether in view of the present 

condition of the industry an immediate increase 
in wages can be given in any occupation, eentie 
or unit of the industry, pending tlie conclusion 
of the Committee’s work and the preparation 
of its Report and to make recommendations m 
this behalf. i 


(3) To report on any matters germane to the 
above. 

In accordance with para (2) of the terms of 
reference the Committee published an mterim 
report in February 1938. After making a care- 
ful survey of existing conditions m the cotton 
j textile mills m the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
'and Sholapur, especially with regard to the 
prices of raw cotton and the manufactured 
article, the Committee reached the conclusion 
that the depression which had been adduced as 
the principal justification for the wage cuts which 
liad been effected in the textile mills iu the 
Province of Bombay mainly during the years 1933 
and 1934 liad lilted and that the capacity of the 
industry to earn profits was distinctly better 
tlian it was when the cuts were imposed. They 
were of the ojiinion, therefore, that it was not 
inajipropriate for labour to entertain the hope 
of being able to jiarticipate in the relative 
prosperity which the industry now enjoyed. It 
was because ot the reassuring position of the 
industry that the Committee held that the cottc n 
textile industry could well face the future in a 
spirit of coiifideiK'e and that it could meet, out 
of the substantial betterment that had already 
accrued and which would continue to accrue 
tor the greater part of the year 1938, additional 
charges of a reasonable magnitude for raising the 
wage level. They accordingly recommended 
tliat the mcT eases set out in the following schedule 
should be given . — 


SCHEDULE. 


Category of earnings. 

Rate of increase. j 

Remarks. 

1 

! 

1 

^ 3 

Below Rs. 13-8-0 . . 

3 Annas in the Rupee . . 

Provided that no person falling m this 
category shall receive more than Rs. 15-8 
as a lesult oi the increase. 

Rs. 13-8-0 and below Ks, 25 

2^ Annas in the Rupee . . 

Provided that no person falling iu this 
category shall receive more than Ks. 28 
as a result of the increase. 

Rs. 25 and below Rs 35 

2 Annas in the Rupee , . 

Piovided that no jierson falling in this 
category shall receive more than Its. 39-4 
as a result ot the mcrcase. 

Rs. 35 and below Rs 40 . 

IJ Annas in the Rupee . . 

Provided that no person falling m this 
category shall receive more than Its. 43 
as a result ot the increase. 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 75 . 

1 Anna in the Rupee . . 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive an increase m 
earnings of less than Rs. 3. 

Rs. 75 and over . . 

Nil. 



(1) The basis on which the increase will be 
calculated shall be the net earnings of each 
individual worker for each pay-period. 

(2) (a) In the case of time workers, the rate 
of increase for an individual worker in any 
oceupation is indicated by the rate shown in 
the Schedule against the category of earnings 
within which may fall the wages to which a 


worker m that occupation woiking for the full 
pay-period is entitled. 

(b) In the case of piece workers, the rate of 
increase to which an individual worker will be 
entitled is indicated in the Schedule by the rate 
shown against the category ot earnings within 
which may fall his net earnings during the pay- 
period. 
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(3) The earnings shown in the Schedule 
above relate to a pay-period of 26 working days. 

(4) In pay-periods containing less or more 
than 26 working days, the categories of earnings 
shown in the Schedule should be adjusted in the 
liroportion which the number of working day- m 
the pay-period bears to 26. The maximum and 
the minimum limits -.hown in column 3 of the 
Schedule should also lie adjusted m the same 
proportion. 

(b) These recommendations apply to the 
(‘iitire body of workers (as defined m the Indian 
l^'actories Act but excluding all jiersons employed 
in a clerical capacity) employed in the cotton 
textile miliistry in tile liombay Province. 

The Committee calculated that, on the basis 
of the figures given in the above Schedule, the 
jiensentage increase in the wages bill would 
.imounl to 9.0 for Ahuiedabad, il.9 for Bombay 
.iiid 14.3 tor Sholapur. It is calculated that the 
Committee’s interim recommendations will 
increase the wages bill of all cotton textile mill 
workers in the Province of Bombay by about a 
Cl oie of rupees per annum. In recommending 
the above increases, the Committee have taken 
into considciatioii one contingent factor which 
was bi ought to their notice by Government, 
/a 2 ., the provision tliat may have to be made 
for paying sickness benefits to workers as a 
icsult of social legislation which Goveniment 
])iopose shortly to undertake. Th(‘ Govciimn'iit 
ot Bombay nuhlishcd the interim refiort w'lth a 
K'Holution wnich stated that the conclusions and 
1 ccommendations of the Committci*, in the view 
ot Government, were entitled to the weight and 
authority which should lie attached to the 
.mard of an Industrial Court or a Court of 
Aibitration ; and as such should be carried out 
and accepted both by emjiloyers and labour 
Government further recommended tliat the 
increases in wages suggested by the Committee 
should be given commencing from the date of the 
tlisbursemtiit of the wages due for the mouth 
ot February 1938 or lor the last pay jieriod in 
that month. As we go to Pi ess, we understand 
that, except for a few small concerns, all cotton 
Textile mills in the Province have accejited the 
Committee’s interim findings and have gi\en 
their M'orkers the increases m wages recommended 
by them. 

THE CAWNPORE LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMnTEE. 

Few cities in India have cx])anded indus- 
tiially so rajndly as Cawnporc. In 1901 its 
liopulation was 172,694. In 1931 this had 
increased by over a quarter to 219,819 Today 
it is variously estimated at being somewhere 
between 285 to 310 thousand. Besides having 
«i l.irge number of cotton spinning and weaving 
nulls, Cawupore is also an imiiortaiit centre of the 
tanning industry and it has a large numl>er 
of engineering and other factories as well. The 
total factory population of the city in 1937 was 
over 75,000. 8mce the advent of the lleforms, 
(’awnjiore has been a storm centre of conflict 
between capital and labour. With the excep- 
tion of a few einjiloyers w'ho were members of 
the North India Chamber of Commerce and 
some buuderds of workers wdio were members 
o1 two loosely knit trade unions known as the 
Mnzdoor SabJia, a communist ridden body, and 


the Dalit Mazdoor Sungh there was, at the 
beginning of the year 1937, little organisation 
either between the employers or the employed. 
Representatives of various political groups 
standing for election to the united Provinces 
Legislative Assembly consequently lound a rich 
virgin fit Id among the lanks of the workers in this 
city and they endeavoured to enlist support 
for their candidature l>y making all sorts of wild 
and rash promises as to what they would do to 
ameliorate working conditions. Pojmlar imagi- 
nation w’as excited to fever point and even 
before the taking up of office by the Congress in 
duly 1937 a large number of strikes had occurred 
m individual units. When (’ongress did take 
up the reins of Government industrial strife 
culminated m a complete stoppage of work 
in almost all cotton textile mills and several 
units in many other industries were also affected. 
The mam demands centred round an immediate 
and an all-iound increase in wages. Fmployers, 
aloimied at the turn events were takmg, formed 
themselves into an association which W’’a8 called 
The Employers’ Association of Northern India. 
The Mazdoor Sabha had at the same time suc- 
ceeded 111 Avideuing its membership. Several 
deputations representing the interests of both the 
emplo^e^8 and the workers waited on the llon’- 
blethe Prime Ministei . Pandit Gov ind Ballibh 
Pant and as a result of Ins eventual intervention 
ill the dispute an agreement was concluded 
between the jiarties in the month of August 1937 
by virtue of one of the terms of which Govern- 
ment agreed to aiiiiomt a C!ommittee to examine 
and icjiort on the conditions of hte and work oi 
laboureis employed m factories in Cawnpore 
'J’he Committee as originally apiiomted in 
November 1937 consisted of Sriyut Rajendra 
Prasad Saheb (Chairman) and Sir Tracy (Joviii 
JoiK"-, Mr. Barihar Natli Shastri, Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda and Piofessor S K. Jludra. Sir Tracy 
Govin Jones and Mr. Shastii w'ho represented the 
em])lovers’ and the workers’ interests lespectivcly 
mutually agieed to withdraw fiom the Committee 
in December The sei vices of Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda could not bo sjiared bv the Go\crnment 
of Bombay and Mr. B. Shi\a Rao was appoint- 
ed in his jilace on the 13th January 1938. 

The terms oi reierence to the Committee w^re 
as loliows . — 

(1) Wlicthcr wage cuts have taken place 
diiect oi indirect, and it so, Avhcie and to what 
extent 

(2) In case any such wage cut is established, 
whether there should be any increase m wages, 
and if so, what 'i 

(3) How do the present rates of wages in 
Cawupore conijiarc vMth tliose prevailing else- 
whcie m India Jind whether, takmg also into 
consideration the jiroflts made by the mills and 
the cost of living m Cawnpore they sliould be 
increased and it so, to what extent ? 

(4) Is it desirable to prescribe any minimum 
rate, of wages for any class of labour at Cawnpore 
and if bo, what should such rate be ? 

(5) Wliat IS the most suitable arrangement for 
shifts to enable a factory to continue working 
as long us it desires to do so without unduly 
inconveniencing the labouiers^ 
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(6) Whether S(;heincs of rationalization and 
intensification of labour have been, or are beinj? 
or are intended to be introduced, and if so. on 
what lines What are the effects of such schemes 
on the labourers as regards their earmngs, 
health, efficiency, etc. ’ 

(7) What abuses, if any, are associated witli 
the present system of supervision, recruiting, 
suspending and dismissing labourers and what 
steps should bo taken to remove the same 

(8) What days, if any, should be observed as 
holidays in factories m addition to or m lieu of 
Sundays ? 

(9) On what terms should emergency leave 
be granted in the case oi (a) jiiece woikers and 

(6) time woikers ? 

(10) Are the general conditions of labour in 
factories satisfactory and what, if any, improve- 
ments are needed ’ 

(11) What improvements are required in the 
conditions in which the labourers live m 
Cawnpore especially as regards housing, 
sanitation, etc., and wiiat steps should be taken 
to effect tlie same 

(12) What welfaie activities are desirable 
and through what agencies should they be 
carried out 

(18) What statistical data should be main- 
tained in regard to labour conditions and welfare 
and by what agency 

The Committee submitted then report to the 
U i*. (Jovernment early in April 1938. (iovern- 
meut leleased the report for jmblication towards 
the end ot that month with a Pi ess Note 
expressing the hope that the suggestions and 
recommendations made by the Committee would 
lead to an amicable settlement of the pending 
differences between emidoyers and workers, 
tailing which (Government would luoceed to take 
the lejiort into consideration and reach their 
own decisions It was also announced that all 
representations in the matter should be submitted 
to Government by the 10th May. The report 
covers a very wide field of subjects and includes 
a host of 1 ecominendations among the more 
imj)ortant of which arc the following • — 

(1) Wage inci eases which are estimatetl to 
increase the wages bill liy 10 to 12 per cent. 
The method to be followed in giving the increases , 
IS the same as that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee, viz, to divide the worker :into! 
different wage gioups and to increase their 
monthly earnings on a sliding scale which ranges 
from 21 annas m the rupee for those earning 
between Ks 13 and Jls 19 per mensem to halt 
an anna in the rupee m the case of workers getting 
oetwccii Its 40 and Its 59. 

(2) Consolidation of bonuses with v\ages | 

(3) The establishment of a wage fixation 
])oard to function on the lines of the British 
Trade Boards for the adjustment of wages from 
time to time. 

(4) A minimum w'age of Rs 15 per month of 
26 working days. 


(5) Standaidisation ot wages in cotton 
textile nulls 

(6) The adoption ot two straight shifts and 
the abolition ot oviulaiquiig and multijile shifts 

(7) Complete dissociation of jobliers in 
couuexioii with recruitment. 

(8) Abolit ion of methods of jiunishments such 
as suspension, the fixing ot different piec(‘ rates 
for ditteient qualitii‘s of jiroduction, etc 

(9) The jiayment to disciiarged workers of 
compemation eitiier at the rate ot 15 days’ 
wages for every veai ot service or a lump amount 
not exceeding six months’ w'ages, 

(JO) Pifteen davs leave vvitli full pay foi 
I woikcis with not less than two vears’ continuous 
.service to their credit, and, m addition, 15 days’ 
[sick leave wutli half jiav and 60 holidays pei 
year. 

(11) Provision ot resting places and dining 
sheds 

(12) J*'lotatioii of a loan of fifty lakhs of 
rupees bv Government for the jirovision of 12,000 
docent houses : the scheme to be completed l>y 
the Impiovernent Trust within a period of five 
years. 

(13) Establishment ot a welfare council and 
organisation ot maternity and child W'eltare 

(14) Provision of a sickness insurance 
scheme on a contiibutory liasis. 

(15) Jhovision of contributory Provident 
Fund schemes on the basis ot equal contributions 
of halt an anna in the lupee ot earnings for both 
employers and workers. 

(16) The creation of a Labour Office on the 
lines ot the Bomliay Jjabour Office, 

The Committee estimated that the finainual 
effect ot the variou.s i ecominendations and sug- 
gestions which they make, it accepted in tofo 
woulil be to raise the wages bill by about 21 
jjer cent jier annum. 


The Employers’ Association of Northern 
I India in the course of a lengthy statement which 
they submitted to Government and w'hich they 
also released to the Press about the middle of 
May 1938 stated that the recommendations of the 
(’ommittee were unacceptable to employers in 
Cawnpore because their findings were based, 

I firstly on various inaccuracies and discrepancies, 
and, Htcondly, were heavily biassed in favour 
I of the employees and wcie bas«‘d on many wrong 
constructions ol the facts. 'They stated that 
il the lecommendatioiih were accepted, thi' 
cotton textile industry m the city ot Cawnpore 
w'ould be saddled with a dead loss of over thu' * 
lakhs ot rupees per annum and that it would 
have to close down forthwith. For exainjilc, 
the Association stated that unlike Bomb,iv, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur where cotton texlile 
mills had effected large reductions m wages bet- 
ween 1933 and J936, no null m Caw'iipore had 
effected w^age cuts betw^een 1929 and 1937 and 
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that earnings had actually risen in several 
eategoiies of occupations during tins period. 
Keal wages were, coiiHcquentially on the fall 
m the cost of living, very much higher and that 
the Coniinittee had no justification in coiiijiaimg 
wage levels between Caw'iipoie and Bombay 
wdiere both eflicicncy and the cost of living were 
much higher. I'he workers’ representatives and 
unions, on the other hand, stated that the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations tell far short ot the 
workers’ demands but that their acceptance 
in toto by the cmjiloyers would be the mimmiim 
acceptable. 

As soon as the statement of the limjiloyers’ 
Association was jmblishcd, li5,000 woikeis in 
textile nulls in Cawnjioie downed tools and by 
the tune we w'cnt to Press, ovei 40,000 woikois 
ill both textile and other factories w'ore aftected 
by the strike. Both the rei)ort of the Cawnpore 
Labour Imiuiry C'ominittee and the general 
strike in Caw'njiore which resulted liom the 
juiblication of that leiioit aie likely to ila^ e very 
seiioiis lepeicussions not only in the United 
Provinces but m all the other industrial Pro- 
\ inces 111 India. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES TEXTILE 
LABOUR INQUIRY COMMUTEE. 

Follow’ing the example of Bombav and the 
United PioMiiccs, the CoMTiiment ot the Cential 
Provinces and Bcrar also apjiointed a Committee 
in Februaiy 1038 to examine and leport on the 
wages question of the workeis in the cotton 
textile mills in that Piovince. ’J’he terms of 
leferenee ot the C.P. and Beiar Committee 
W’ere, howcvci, restricted to an examination 
of the interim report of the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee with a view to lejioit- 
Ing on (1) the extent to wdiich the conditions m 
the cotton mills in the Central Piovinces and 
Berar difier fioni those which foimed the basis 
of the Bombay Committee’s recommendation , 
(2) the changes that would, as a consequence, 
be necessary in these i ecomraendations m them 
apiihcatioii to conditions m the Cential Pro- 
vinces , and (3) the date tiom which the modified 
recommendations should take effect. ’J’he 
Committee was coinjiosed of Mr. N. J, Houghton, 
l.C 8., (Financial Coiiimissionci) as Chaiiman 
and Messrs. A. C. Sen Cupta (Princijial, Moms 
College, J!<agpur), V. K. Jvalappa, M.L.A. and 
C. C. Desai, I C S., (Director of Industries), wdio 
was also to be Secretary to the Committee. The 
Committee was to be advised on technical matters 
by Mr. S. H. Batliwala, Manager of the Empress 
Mills, jNagpur and Mr. Jl S. Huikai, Ceneral 
Secretary, Nagpur Textile Union. 'The Com- 
mittee submitted their report to Government 
at the end of April and the report was published 
in the middle of May. 

The Committee found that the condition of 
the textile industry in the Central Provinces and 
Berar was more like that of the mills m Bombay 
City rath(‘r than of cither Ahmedabad or Shola- 
pur and the proposals for wage increases should 
accordingly be based on those adopted for Bom- 
bay City Owing, however, to the lack ot uni- 
formity in the w^age cuts, the Committee were 
of the opinion that it would not be equitable to 
adopt a scheme of graduated rates of mcreascs 


similar to that recommended by the Bombay 
Committee. The objection to the Bombay 
method, the Committee found, was that it gave 
an advantage to those mills which succeeded 
m introducing the largest wage cuts and which 
were now paving the lowest wages. Conditions 
m the Cential Provinces were not the same as 
m Bombay m such important matters as the 
cost of living, the level ot wages and efficiency of 
textile laboui and therefore the Bombay 
sidiedule could not be adopted bodily for the 
mills III that Province and would have to be so 
modified as to suit local conditions It was for 
these reasons that, in spite of the attractiveness 
of the Itombay methoil m that it gave greater 
iclief to the low'cr-paid workers, the Committee 
prefeired the system of lestoring a fixed percent- 
age of the wage cuts anil they accoidmgly lecom- 
meiided that in all cases where wage cuts had 
been effected, 00 per cent, of the actual wage 
cut should be restoicd ; and that, in addition, 
wheie new lates had, since the cut of 1933, been 
adojited for new cmjiloyees, 60 per cent, of the 
difference between the' new rates and the old 
lates should be added to the new rates I’he 
Committee iccommeiuled that the restoiation m 
the w’age cuts juoiiosed should be given with 
cflect fiom the 1st Mav 1938. In a minute ot 
dis.Hent, Ml Ivalappa iccommended the adop- 
tion ot the Bombay sdiedulo with such modifi- 
cations as might be necessary to secure the 
le.'.toiation ot 75 pei cent, of the wage cut as an 
immediate mcasuie and the lesf oration ot the 
full W’age cut at the eaili(*8t possible 0))portunitv. 
As we go to l»reH8 we undei stand that although 
textile emplovcis in the (!cntral Provinces were 
baigaming with Government for a lestoration of 
50 per cent of the cut it was possible that the 
majority lecommendations of the Committee 
W’ould be accexitod. 

THE BIHAR LABOUR INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

Early in March 1938, the Govemnuuit of Bihar 
appointed a Committee ot Inquiry to enquiie 
into the conditions ot labour prevailing in the in- 
dustrial centies as well as in the industries ot the 
Province with jiarticular reference to each impor- 
tant industrv. Mr.Hajendra Prasad, who was also 
appomted Chairman of the Cawnpore Labour 
Inquiry Committee, is Chairman of this Commit- 
tee as w’cU. The othei members of the Bihar 
Committee are Mr. M.P. Gandhi, Professor Abdul 
Bari, Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, Dr. Mukherjee, 
Idr. H. B. Chandra and Professor S. X. Saran 
who IS also to act as Secretary to the Committee. 
The Committee has poweis to co-opt one or more 
lepresentatives ot capital anil labour. By the 
time w’e went to Press, the Committee had issued 
a very comprehensive questionnaire to all the 
interests concerned in the Province and it is 
most unlikely that it will be able to publish its 
reiiort much before the end ot the year 1938. 

This concludes our historical survey of the 
grow’th of the Labour Problem in India. In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection with payment of wages has been 
dealt W’lth as exhaustively as space permitted. 
We now’ deal more brieflv’ with other important 
phases connected with labour in India 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Oiiice of the British Government 
for the substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country : — 

"Twenty-eight million agricultural 
workers excluding peasant proprietors ; 
141,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc., 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom; over twenty million workers 
in industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transport ; railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America." 

The fijpires for the 1931 population census 
show that the number of agricultural workers 
has increased to nearly thirty-one and a half 
millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (34 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 
‘ others ’ (six and a half millions). The number 
of earners plus working dependants 111 industry, 
trade, transport and mines amounts to twenty- 


six millions. Domestic servants number eleven 
millions. These figures, at the best, must be 
considered as estimates, because even to-day 
no reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in India. The statistics contained in the annual 
administration reports for factories and mines 
show the numbers of persons employed in 
factories and mines which are subject to the 
control of the Factories and the Mines Acts. As 
far as factories are concerned, it is known that 
there are thousands of small factories in India 
which are not subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such concerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such factories. 
With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ‘ factory ’ more existing factories come 
under control and are therefore includetl in 
the statistics but sucli expansions only occurred 
in the years immediately following the passing 
of the 1891, 1911, 1922 and 1934 Acts. Subject 
to these provisos, the following figures show the 
growth of the factory population m India during 
the last forty years. 


Factory Statistics, 1894-1936. 



Number 

Average daily number employed. 

Year. 

of 




Total. 


factories. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

1894 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 

1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,532 

422,729 

1902 

1,533 

424,375 

85,882 

31,377 

541,634 

1906 

1,855 

546,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 

2,359 

624,945 

115,540 

52,026 

792,511 

1914 

2,936 

746,773 

144,157 

60,043 

950,973 

1918 

3,436 

897,469 

161,343 

64,110 

1,122,922 

1922 

5,144 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,628 

1,361,002 

1926 

7,251 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1930 

8,148 

1,235,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1934 

8,658 

1 ,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 

1»36 

8,881 

1,360,131 

235,344 

15,457 

1,610,932 

1936 

9,323 

1,400.210 

239,87.5 

12,062 

1,652,147 


" Adolescents ’’ arc a new class created by 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934, to cover persons 
between the ages of 1,') and 17 who have not 
secured certificates of fitness for employment as 
adults and who must continue to be employed 
as children. In the above table, however, the 
figures for male and female adolescents which 
have been shown separately in the Factory 
Statistics for the yeaia 1935 and 1930 have 
been included in the figures for adult males 
and adult women. 

The average daily number of children 
employed in factories shows a steady fall since 


1922. This is due to strictei administration and 
better inspection and certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
67,628 children employed in 5,144 factories, 
in that year, the number employed in 9,823 
factories in 1930 fell to 12,0 62. It is noteworthy 
that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should bo employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1936 by provinces and age and sex 
groups. 
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Detailed Factory Statistics for 1936 . 


Province 

Number 

Average daily number of Workers employed. 

of 

Factories. 

Adult 

Males. 

Adult 

Women. 

Adole- 

scents. 

Cliildren 

Total. 

Madras 

1,584 

113,844 

44,115 

7,584 

5,257 

170,800 

Bombay 

1,611 

324,027 

62,652 

4,170 

922 

391,771 

Sind 

282 

20,078 

4.552 

498 

161 

25,289 

Bengal 

1,667 

460,742 

59,271 

9,360 

1,862 

531,235 

United Provinces . 

527 

140,209 

5,641 

1,288 

364 

147,502 

Punjab 

747 

53,399 

8 155 

1,416 

992 

63,962 

Burma 

985 

76,821 

11,447 

867 

95 

89,230 

Bihar 

274 

80,571 

5,565 

332 

208 

80,676 

Orissa 

64 

2,411 

918 


12 

3,346 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

718 

42.402 

20,294 

245 

155 

63,186 

Assam 

710 

32,068 

9,583 

3,815 

1,603 

47,069 

North West Frontier 
Province 

27 

1,061 

16 

72 


1,149 

Baluchistan 

10 

1,606 



54 

1,750 

Ajmer-Merwura 

40 

12,455 

1,124 

4 

198 

13,731 

Delhi 

60 

13,114 

343 

33 

153 

13,643 

Bangalore and Coorg 

17 

1,197 

530 

r, 

26 

1,758 

Total . . 

9,323 

1,376,185 

234,206 

29,694 

12,062 

1,652,147 


The annual all-India reports give detailed 
figures of numbers employed, by age and sex 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
industries. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries. 
It is interesting, however, to observe that of 
the total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 354,386 men, 69,837 women, 8,975 
adolescents and 4,740 children were employed 
in cotton mills and 246,740 men, 39,673 
women, 2,386 adolescents and 252 cliildren 
were employed in jute mills. Out of the total 
number of 427,920 persons employed in all cotton 
mills in India, 260,062 or nearly 62 per cent, were 
employed in cotton mills in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and out of a total number of 289,136 
persons employed in all jute mills in India, 


271,746 or over 94 per cent, were employed in 
jute mills in Bengal. The next most important 
factory industry is that of “engineering.” 
This group covers engineering concerns proper 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factories, fine woodwork factories and saw mills, 
etc., and it covers between 25 to 30 per cent, 
of the total number employed in all factories. 


MINING STATISTICS. 

The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the number of persons employed in mines 
in India dates from 1924, that is to say, after 
the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1023. The 
following table contains the statistics for the 
period 1024-1936 
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Mining Statistics, 1924-1936. 


Year. 

Total number of 
mines which came 

Number of {icrsons employed. 

under the Act. 

Underground and 
^ oxien workings. 

Above ground, j 

Total. 

1024 

1,804 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70.742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

196.341 

72,949 

269,290 

1928 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 

191,915 1 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,471 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 

151,924 

52,734 

204,658 

1933 

1 1.424 

1 

153,942 

52,565 

206,507 

1934 

1 1,675 

170,820 

58,561 

229,381 

1035 

1 1,813 

189,263 

64,707 

253,970 

1936 

j 1 ,973 

199,917 

69,076 

269,593 


MIGRATION. 

The principal industry of India I)eInK 
agriculture there are natui'ally no large 
movements of population from one part to 
another. Where the migration figures are high 
it is generally in tiie small units. Thus, Delhi 
has 41 i)er cent, of immigrants and Ajmcre- 
Merwara 19 per cent, wliile Ajinere City itself 
has as many immigrants as natives. Immigra- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little. The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
persons as born outside the country as against 
603,526 in 1921. The total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931. Tlie most important inter- 
provincial streams of migration arc those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, parti- 
cularlv Madras and liiliar and Orissa, At the 
last Census, Assam sliowed a net gain of nearly 
a million and a quarter due largely to tlic influx 
of immigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
loss was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
suffered to the extent of 1,291,587 iiersons. As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
into British India but the position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was reversed. The most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner 
State which showed a net gain of 161,303. 

As far as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found in Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Bihar and Orissa wliere 959 out 
of every 1,000 jiersons in the province in 1931 
v/ere born therein. The emigration of labour 
from Madras is mainly overseas particularly to 
Malaya but recruiting of Indian labour for 


Malaya was stopped in 1930. None the less, 
considerably over half a million Indians were 
found in tliat country in 1931. As far as the 
main industrial cities are concerned, Bombay 
draws the bulk of its labour from Eatnagiri and 
the Konkan ; Calcutta draws an appreciable luirt 
from Bihar and Orissa and the greater part of 
the pardeshi labour in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills comes from the United Provinces. 

METHODS OF RECRUTTMENT. 

One of the most difficult problems connected 
with industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Minor variations 
in the method may bcj found as between industry 
and industry but the cardinal princijile is the 
same in all industries, and that is, recruitment 
tlirough the medium of a reciuiting agent, a 
sardar, a mukkadam or a jobber. 

The methods by which the Jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head. In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries, llecruit- 
ment through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The system of recruitment followed in the 
case of tile better paid and the more skilled jobs 
— especially in tlie engineering industry and on 
railways — is different. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an important 
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factor but in most cases the recruitment is 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On railways, 
a contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these contracts vary according to the tyjws 
of apprenticeship. The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained. 

As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a niirleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
employment have got into the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy. This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order to continue in the employ- 
ment which they are able to secure. 

Existing methods of recruitment In Indian 
industries have received general condemnation 
on all sides and the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour have devoted much space in their 
report to this question. For the guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
recommendations : — 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour ; 

(b) Whenever the scale of a factory permits 
it a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the general manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge; 

(c) Where it is not possible to apjioint a 
whole-time labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible oflicci should retain complete 
control over cngagenients and dismissals ; 

(d) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out l)ribery ; 

(e) Whore women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educsited woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision ; 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper time 
they will be able to resume their old work 
Whenever possible an allowance should be given 
to the worker who goes on leave after approved 
service. 

In pursuance of the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter, several large 
organisations in India have appointed special 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports as are available it is gathered that the 
system wherever introduced has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labom instead of the existing practice of 
recruitment through jobbers. They also re- 
commended the introduction of a system of 


granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker's service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men. Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon and Company, Limited, in 1933, intro- 
duced a system of decasualisation in connection 
with their substitute labour for the eleven mills 
which they control in Bombay City. Each 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which It Is likely to engage 
during the month and issues employment cards 
to the required number. These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mills every morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such men as have had these employ- 
ment cards issued to them. There has been a 
rapid development of this system in most of the 
other cotton textile mills in Bombay City. 

RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
in India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 
indentured labour for the tea plantations in 
that province. Owing to altering conditions, 
it had not been possible for many years to 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts had been made 
to Improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments in 1923-28 and by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30. The Commission 
recommended that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
provide : (o) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained either by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the local Government ; (6) that the Govern- 

ment of India should have power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, in parti- 
cular for the laying down of certain prescribed 
routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
depots at necessary intervals ; (c) that 

the power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately 
(d) that the existing Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
apiwinted to look alter the interests of emi- 
grants from other provinces ; (e) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first three years 
to bo repatriated at his employer’s expense, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the exjiense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the ground of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason ; and (/) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses. Govern- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
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than by means of licensed garden-airdars and 
licensed recruiters. The Government of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act which was 
passed in September 1932 and brought into 
effect from the 1st April 1933. 

THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

The first object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and i)otential eniigrants ; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Local Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and IV). Employers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garden-sirdars or licensed recruiters. It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. Full effect was given to the Iloyal 
Commission’s recommendations regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
provided that where an employer fails to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the repatria- 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of rejiatriation arises to an 
emigrant labourer, the Controller may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay him such compensation as 
may bo prescribed within such p<'riod as the 
Controller may fix (sections 13 and 15). Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Controller of Emigrants with some staff and 
possibly one or more Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general administration of the 
system which the Act seeks to establish. The 
charges for this establishment are to be met from 
an annual cess called the Emigrant Labour 
Cess which is to be levied at such rate not exceed- 
ing Rs. 9 per eiiiigrant as the Governor- General 
may determine for each year of levy. The 
provisions of this Act were intended, in the first 
instance, to apply only to emigration for work on 
tea plantations in eight specified districts in 
Assam, but power is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts 
in Assam if necessary. 

Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Reports on the working of the 
Assam Labour Board until 1933 and of the 
Controller of Emigrants after 1934. 

A good state of affairs is shown to exist in 
Indian plantations by the 1936 Annual Rejiort 
on the working of the Tea Diitiicts Emigrant 
l^abour Act. 

As there was a surplus of labour, the tea 
gardens were able to stipulate that only married 
couples would be accepted, and, in many cases, 
that the number of children per couple should 
i'C limited to two. The licensing system under 


which labour was recruited from different parts 
of India worked satisiactorily. From various 
centres there are reports of improved accommo* 
dation for labourers on the long journey from 
their homes to the tea gardens. 

The death a nd birth rates among the labourers 
showed a reduction, while the number of crimes 
was creditably small for a migrant population 
with a mean annual strength of 1,132,857. 

Special facilities were given for the observance 
of different rites and religious festivals. Games 
such as football and hockey, were encouraged. 

LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 

The conditions of employment of labour In 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1935. The Act of 1923 which came into force 
from the Ist July 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions designed to secure safety in mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. This defect was 
first reineiiied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers. No limits were pres- 
cribed for daily hours. As some mining manage- 
ments preferred to have longer wcc'k ends off and 
others to work their mines by sliifts, the maxi- 
mum weekly hours were crowded into as few 
days as possible and excessive daily hours con- 
tinued to be worked. There were consequently 
insistent demands from the representatives of the 
miners for the fixation of a daily limit and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily hours at twelve. There 
was a considerable body of oi)inion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the 8<dect Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill. The 
majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
posed in the Bill but agreed that an eight-hour 
shift should be gradually worked up to and they 
recommended a re-examination of the whole 
question after the new provisions had lieen in 
operation for a period of three years. A daily 
limit of 12 hours was thus imptised by the Amend- 
ing Act of 1928 which was brought into effect 
from Ist April 1930. 

The Royal Commission on Indian T^abour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those readied by the Select Committee. 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8- 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-hour 
day but they suggested that weekly hours above- 
ground should be reduced to 54. In the 
meanwhile, the Fifteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in coal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
in European countries, and this Convention pres- 
cribed that the hours of work should be limited 
to 7% per day in underground coal mines and to 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a week in open coal 
mines. The Convention was placed before the 
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Legislative Assembly on the 24th February and 
l^fore the Council of State on the 22nd March 
3032 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chambers to the effect that Government should 
re-examine the whole position . The Government 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and on receipt of tlieir replies 
introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1935 for a further limitation 
in mining hours. It was passed in the same 
session and was brought into effect from the 1st 
October 1935. The main provisions of the 1935 
Amending Act are as follows : — 

(а) No person is to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days in any one week. 

(б) No iKirson employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be iwjrmltted to work for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for i 
more than ten hours in any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such jicrson are 
to bo BO arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they sliall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours. 

(c) The iienods of work of a person 
employed below ground in a mine arc to be 
reckoned from the time ho leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to sjiroad over more 
than nine hours. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of woik of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be tlie same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first jierson 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to tlie 
surface. 


id) The employment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibit^. 

(e) Accidents which cause bodily Injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner. 

PROHIBinON OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations mider section 29(j) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and tlie salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the Ist 
July 1939 and In all other mines with effect 
from the 1st July 1929. As the summary ex- 
clusion of women in the main coal fields would 
I have resulted in a very serious dislocation in 
the industry, a principle of gradualiiess w^as 
laid down and it was prescribed that in mines 
in certain provinces women may still be employed 
underground up to 1939 jrrovided that the 
total number of w'omen so employed at any 
time in any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both men and women employed underground. 
The annual decrease was to be 3 per cent, in 
coal and 4 per cent, in salt mines. The number 
of females employed underground in mines since 
1929 liave been as follows : 

1929-24,089; 1930-18,684; 1931-16,841 , 

1932-14,711; 3933-12,799; 1934-11,193, 

1935-9,551, 1937-7,301. 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


If one is asked what is the most remarkable 
featui3 in Indian industry the unhesitating 
answer would be, ' the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment.' 
These vary widely not only between industry 
and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry 
and in the same centre. One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard- 
isation of conditions in units which are under 
the same administration sucli as in Government 
railways which are under the control of the 
Railway IBoard; or, in concerns of a tyjK* which 
are affiliated to a large and influential asso- 
< iation such as In textile mill.s wdiich are members 
of the Millo\vncr8’ Association, Bombay. If 
a similarity of conditions is to be found in 
two or more units tliis w’ould be due more to 
coincidence than to intention. Tlie assertion 
of individuality and a strong dislike of cliangc 
are the keynotes to the proper understanding 
of the lack of standardisation in industrial 
conditions in India, and old customs die liard. 
To attempt an adequate description of condi- 
tions of work and employment mider the thirty 
odd heads into wliich this chapter is divided 
for each of the scores of industries which exist 
in India would require space greater than that 
given to all the subjects which have been 
dealt with In this voluinp. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that conditions 


vary widely between organised and unorganised 
concerns and also as between concerns conduct- 
ed on the one hand by Government, local and 
public bodies and on the other by private indivi- 
duals and companies. At the best, therefore, 
it can only be possible to give broad generali- 
sations for the more important industries and 
indications as to wdiere further information 
can be found. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, we may at once state tliat tlie report 
of tlie Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
and the various appendices to that report 
containing the oral and written evidence of the 
Govenmieiit of India, the Railway Board, the 
various provincial Governraents and other 
bodies and persons contain a great deal of in- 
formation on a host of subjects. The descrip- 
tions of the conditions existent m 1928-29 
I W’hich are contained In this report are, how- 
ever, somewhat out of date. As far as condi- 
tions ill factories are concerned, the various 
provincial annual factory administration rejiorts 
and the summaries annually compiled by the 
Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Inforiuatioii on conditions in Indian 
mines is contained in the annual all-India 
mines administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
I employment is, however, contained in the series 
of four admirable reports published by the 
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Government of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perennial factories 
of the Province ot Bombay in 1934. These tour 
reports cover (1) theenginecriug, (2) the print- 
ing, (3) the textile (cotton, silk, woul and 
hosiery) and (4) all the remaining perennitil 
factory Industries. It is true that these reports 
are of a somewhat limited character in so far 
as territory is concerned, but owing to the 
existence of innumerable variations, the reports 
are fully indicative of conditions in the whole of 
India. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions in hours of vork in 
factoiies and mines subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts have been described 
m the sections dealing with those Acts, Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 54 iier week and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and ftO per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
in a few concerns which work a 9| or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to Fridays and a 5i hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays As far as the jute 
mill industry is eonccrned, it is UTiderstood, at 
the moment of writing, that jute mills, iej)rescnt- 
mg 98 per cent, ot the total number of looms 
in operation in Bengal and almost 95 per cent 
of the total number of looms m India, have 
agreed to enter into an agreement of 11 \e years’ 
duration, during the flist year ot which the 
weekly loom houis will be 45. The contem- 
I)lated agreement lays down that there should 
be no extension of jute mill machinery and 
jirovidcs for a yariation in hours to meet in- 
creased demand when it arues. The agreement 
in itself is flexible enough to iierniit of any 
untoivard and unpredictable happenings iieing 
successfully met. All the dockyards, many of 
the larger engineering and almost all the railway 
workshops work a 48 hour week but the 
daily hours vary according to the number 
of hours worked on a short Saturday. The 
hours in many of the mechanic shops of 
textile mills and in the larger non-engineering 
factories are usually half an hour to an hour 
less than those for process workers and approxi- 
mate more closely to those in large engineering 
plants. Factories engaged in the production 
of metalware, however, work the full number 
of hours perndssible under the Factories Act 
I’hc hours of work in Tiidian Mines vary wid( 
tollowung table sets out the average houis woikf 
Uio more inuiortaut tniiiing fields m India duiiiif! 


as also do oil and sugar mills. Almost all sea- 
sonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day for 
all the days in the w'eek except on the compul- 
sory rest day which is not always on a Sunday 
especially in the districts where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as jiossible, to close on the 
local bazzar day. The “Statistics of Factories” 
compiled by the Government of India for the 
year ending 31st December 1936 for all factories 
subject to the Factories Act, 1934 gives the 
following summary table regarding hours of 
work in all factories in India : — 


Percentage of factories in which normal 
weekly hours are — 


1 — - - , 

— 


Not 

Between 

Abo^e 

above 

42 & 48 

1 48 

42 



J*erenmal 


i 

For Men 5 

23 

i 72 

For Women 12 

18 

1 70 

l__ _ 

Not 

Between 

Ab()M‘ 

above 

48 A 54 

54 

' 48 



SeasMut! 



For Men 27 

12 

61 

For Women 35 

10 

5") 


No child can be employed for more than 30 
hours in any one week. The decrease in working 
hours under the 1 934 Act was at first resented 
by piece rated workers in textile mills in the 
Punjab, but before the close of the year 1936 
ho much improvement in their efficiency had 
occurred that ultimately no reduction in their 
wages resulted. 

In all cases where continuous production 
18 necessary such as in electricity generating 
plants and certain water pumping stations, 
work is arranged on a system of three 
shifts — ^tho different shifts changing over 
every week or fortnight. The change-over is 
so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one week. 

■ly and range Irom 38 to 54 houis per week The 
d jier week in undeigioiiiid workings in some ot 
the year 1936 


Mineral Field 

Ovei - 

Miners 

Loadeis. 

Skilled 

ru- 
sk died 

•Hjaria Coalfield 

(Bihar) 

seers 

49 

44 

44 

Labour. 

47 

Labour. 

46 

Kanigang 

(Bengal) 

50 

46 

45 

47 

47 

'ieridh 

(Bihar) 

42 

39 

39 

45 

46 

"sam 

42 

34 

38 

38 

34 

i'unjab 


43 

40 

41 

44 

45 

b.iluchi''tan 


38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

l''‘nch \ alley ,, 

(CP.) 

51 1 

48 1 

49 

50 

50 

< P Manganese 

48 1 

48 1 



1 48 


In oi)en workings and on surface the weekly lioiirs are slightlv higher. 
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As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain but the work of the 
individual is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours. As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Railway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
was so amended In 1929 as to empower the, 
Governor- General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work of and of grants 
of rH*riodical rests to certain classes of railway 
servants. Under the new powers, the Railway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
were promulgated and put into effect. These 
provide a CO-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen, watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose* work is both intermittent 
and of a specially light character arc excluded 
from the operation of the rules. 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dock labourers in India and the 
Royal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal daily hours 
prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime Indiig paid for at 33^ per cent, over 
ordinary rat-es. On circulation of these pro- 
posals by the Government of India, most of the 
provincial Governments affected were of opinion 
that i nder the existing organisation of dock 
labour in India, legislation for tiie control of 
hours was not practicable owing to the insur- 
mountable difficulties which would be experienced 
in enforcement. The authority ot the Karachi 
Port were thercu])on advised to try out an 
improvised method of decasualisation which 
would involve registration of all dock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day. 

As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here arc concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
stAndards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial laliour in India has had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns, 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 

The question of allowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pay 
has recently become of international interest 
owing to the twentieth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in June 1936 


having adopted a draft Convention on the sub- 
ject of annual holidays with pay. The applica- 
tion of this Convention is of an exceedingly 
wide character and it is intended to cover almost 
every class and type of industrial and commercial 
worker. By virtue of Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion, “ every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled after one year of conti- 
nuous service to an annual holiday with pay of 
at least six working days.** The Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by a resolution adopted on the 
26th January 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Conyention. 

In India, holidays with pay are enjoved 
only by a very small percentage of the 
population ; but, owing to the preponderance, 
in numbers employed, of the workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway factories and in the factories 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
India easily outstrips all other industries in the 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoyed 
by its workers. The leave rules of different 
administrations vary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of employees of the same administration but 
also for the same or similar types of employees, 
according to the dates when they first joined 
service. 

All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay — In the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Rules ; and for the factories owned 
and controlled bv the local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Regulations in force 
at the time in the different provinces. Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by special 
orders suited to each case. The leave rules 
which were in operation up to a few years ago 
have, in many provinces, been regarded as too 
liberal and for new entrants substantial changes 
have been made with the result that different 
systems are in operation for different classes of 
Government employees according to the dates 
when they first joined service. Leave with 
pay to permanent monthly rated industrial 
employees of Government is granted in terms 
of ordinary earned leave on average pay or 
double the period on half average pay, ‘ not due * 
leave on half average pay and casual leave. All 
leave other than on medical certificate must be 
“earned”, and the maximum period of con- 
tinuous leave that may be enjoyed at any one 
time is limited, in the case of ordinary leave on 
average pay up to four months according to 
the date on which a Government employee 
first joined service ; and , in the case of lea ve on 
medical certiflcfite, up to eight months. Casual 
leave is intended to meet cases of short absences 
from duty. According to the rules which arc 
in operation at present, the minimum period 
of leave with pay which can be earned by all 
permanent Government servants is more than 
one month for every eleven months of duty plus 
ten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar 
vear. To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categories, reference may be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
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since 1931 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year according to whether they have put 
in three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years' service. 

Tile leave rules for railway workshopinen who 
joined before the 1st S(‘ptcmber 1928 vary not 
only between railway and raiiway but also 
according to the dates when the men were llrst 
engaged. As far as the workmen who joined 
after 1st September 1928 arc concerned, all 
railway systems appear to have accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are more 
liberal. One big company-owned railway grants 
fifteen days casual leave in a caiendar year pins 
Empire Day and King’s Birthday or any 17 
IMiid holidays in addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employees irrespective of a 
quaiifying minimum jicriod of service'. 

The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Government of Bombay 
for the purposes of its General Wage Census 
in perenqial factories in the Bombay J’rosidency 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
in the Bresidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly (10 per cent, of the total number 
employed grant Icaye with pay to most of their 
workers and that another 10 employing 6,800 
workers or 14.09 per cent, employed in the 
industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only. 

In cotton textile and jute mills c^t'rtain cate- 
gories of workmen on the mechanical and sub- 
ordinate supervisory establisliments are granted 
varying periods of leave in most units. Leave 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few large 
corporations such as the Burma^Shcll Cori>oration. 
General Motors (India), T-td., and the Tato Hydro- 
Electric and Power Companies, etc. Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it would 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely five 
per cent, enjoy leave with pay privileges. 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 

Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon union rates— accept- 
ed both by employers and employees — trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
boards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for tlic fixation of wages in unorganised 
industries where association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards. In India, 
none of these methods of wage fixation obtain 
and the employi'r is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman. The labour 
costs in all Government and railway concerns 
and in the establishments run by local or public 
bodies, however, have to be accurati'ly budgeted 
for and in such concerns wage rates are fixed 
liach occupation is divided into a number of 
grades or classes and 1 la; number of posts in 
each grade is iixetl ; but the basis of grading varies 
widely lictween the different administrations 
Promotion from a lower grade to a higher usually 
depends both upon merit and the passing of 
trade tests and is not automatic I’he rates 
for the different grades are determined by 
“professional officers” as in the case of His 
Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor- 
mation published by Goveinment deliartinents 
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of industries and labour. In privately owned 
concerns, the governing factors in wage fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour requiied, peisonal clficiency and current 
rates iii the localitv where a concern is situated 
but once a worker’s rate has been determined, 
it is not varied unh'ss a general increase or cut 
Is applied to a whole I'stablishmcnt or a depart- 
ment of the establishment. 

TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 

Wage rates in the West are generally either 
consolidated hourly tune rates or piece rates 
and the calculation of earnings from such rates 
IS both simple and easy. Some progress has 
been made in India during recent years in the 
dirn(;tion of iiayment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates in a few large engineering 
concerns ]»ut this form of payment is very rare. 
'The most common types of iiayment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates ; and, 
in some cases, where wages are paid weekly 
or fortnightly, or weekly or fortnightly rates. 
The calculation of earnings from hourly or 
daily rates docs not olfer any difliculty except 
in the case of daily rates in concerns which 
woik a short Saturday. Here, some concerns 
pay half the daily rate or pro rata the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Monday 1 to Fridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been jiut in. (Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates are on the other 
hand, so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
monthly paid worker of a part of his dues. 
Some concerns calculate earnings fiom monthly 
rates on the basis of all the days in the month 
and deduct pay for the weekly holiday. Others 
make payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in. Still others pay wages for one, 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
condition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned have 
been put in. A few calculate earnings pro rata 
the number of working days in the month 
Thus a worker on Ks. 27 jier month will receive 
Hs. 24 for 24 days work in a 27-day month. 
The I’ayment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns whi( h pay 
on monthly rates of wages. In certain cases 
I monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or a month of so many hours, as in the case of 
the G. I. 1*. Jtailway where monthly rates arc 
for a month of 208 hours, or for a ‘ book month ’ 
of so many complete weeks. 

Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no dilliculty in cases where they are based on 
number of articles jirodiiced but they are 
exceedingly comiilicated in cotton w^eaving. 
Some mills jiay on the basis of weight, others 
on length. The rates vary according to reed 
space and jiicks to an inch and are further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
ot borders and dobby designs, (Certain units, 
csjieciallv in the punting industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and piece 
rates. Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
* point systems of jiaymcnt. 
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Allowances . — The textile Industry in the 
Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 
of granting war or dearness allowances over 
basic rates prevalent in some year between 
1914 and 1918. Up to 1 933, all mills in Bombay 
City paid a moghwari or dearness allowance of 
80 per cent, for piece rated men and of 70 per 
cent, for time rated men and all time and piecc- 
rated women. In that year the Mill owners* 
Association, Bombay, permitted its affiliated 
members to take independent action in the 
matter of wage reductions. Certain mills re- 
duced basic rates, others reduced the allowances 
and still others effected reductions in both basic 
rates and allowances. Although up to 1933 
the rates of allowances wore universal, basic 
rates varied widely between mill and mill. To- 
day, both basic rates and allowances vary al- 
though the Association has.successfiilly attempt- 
ed to standardise basic time rates in certain of 
the more numerically Important unrationalised 
occupations on the basis of consolidation. The 
allowances in textile mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency outside Bombay City vary both between 
centre and centre and occupation and occupa- 
tion. The tendency in industries outside the 
textile has been towards consolidation but 
certain railway systems grant grain allowances 
in addition to rates of pay for certain 
categories of employees with low rates of 
wages. 

Bonuses . — The system of paying good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few years ago but 
they were tending to disappear during the last 
few years. In November 1937, the Government 
of Bombay held that the effect of the dc llnition 
of “ wages " in the Payment of Wages Act is 
to incorporate into wages any bonus that may 
be offered by the employer for good attendance, 
ood work, good production or matters ot that 
ind and that such bonuses b(‘como payable 
whether the conditions governing the earning of 
the bonus are fulfilled 01 not. 

Overtime . — The term “ overtime,*’ in general 
arlance, is applied to all extra time put in 
y a worker outside his normal specified dally 
hours of work, and in England and many other 
industrial countries is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
overtime was worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal closing, during 
the luncheon hour, at night, on a Saturday 
afternoon or on a Sunday or a holiday; and 
often go up to more than double ordinary rates 
In India, the Factories Act, 1934, rcquiies that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
statutory weekly hours shall be a-time-and-a- 
quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a-time- 
and-a-half for hours in excess of 60. These 
provisions are, however, applicable only to 
those workers in respect of whom exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed. Legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and in practice very 
few employers do so. On certain railways where 
montlily rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time — both ordinary and overtime — is 

credited to the normal hours’ account and pay- 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 


consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these are generally a time-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns indeed 
pay enhanced overtime rates for extra time 
beyond normal daily hours. In many cases 
workers are called upon to put in compensatory 
time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absence and in others workers 
who put in overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked. These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work. In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside normal hours. 

PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India. In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of jiayment. Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same industry and in the same district; and 
within the same establishment different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods. If 
generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industry in Ikmgal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers In 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week. Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for haptas or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills In Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the ]st to the 15th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres In India. The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
oilculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in the iron and steel industry 
and in sugar mills and tanneries. The most 
general system of payment in the case of casual 
labour is that of daily payment. Supervisory 
and clerical staffs in all industrial establishments 
are paid on a monthly basis. 

The question of shortening the wage period 
universaily in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last ten 
years. Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Bill in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The propo.sals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly 0 |. 
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weekly payments. Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in difficulties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 

’Periods elapsing before Payment. — The ‘ wait- 
ing period ' or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varied considerably as 
between industry and industry and between 
establishments In the same industry. The lon- 
gest delays were associated with concerns which 
paid wages monthly and in some cases extended 
to as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages fell due. The Payment of Wages 
Act prescribes that wages in all factories 
employing 1,000 or more persons must bo paid 
within ten days and in factories employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the i>eriod for which wages fall due. 

SUPERANNUATION BENEHTS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuities, provident funds, co- 
operative societies, gram and cloth shops, 
advances and loans. 

Pensions — All raontiily and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment arc entitled to pensions on retirement 

K rovided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
as been put in. The amount of the iionsion due 
is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retiieinent by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where jicr- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece, rates are 
admitted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72. 
Commutation up to 50 per cent, of the amount 
of the monthly jicnsion is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirement are almost non-cxisteiit although 
many concerns give small piuisions to old 
employees who have put in long pei iods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ex 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. 

Gratuities. — All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bwlies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put in not less 
than thirty years’ service in Government con- 
cerns. In all cases specified periods of qualify- 
ing service have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned. The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 
accepted principle is half a month’s pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen months’ 
pay in all. Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years’ active 
service are entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pelled to retire on medical certificate. 

Provident Funds. — These are of two kinds : 
(1) contributory, where both the employer and 
the employee subscribe to them ; and (2) non- 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes 
to them. Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts arc not eligible for 
pensions are compulsorily required to subscribe 
to the contributory section of the General 
Government Pro^dent Fund. In such cases 
‘joth Government and the Government servant 


concerned subscribe one month’s pay each per 
year to the fund. All pensionable Government 
servants except certain classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub- 
scribing to the non-contributory section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
30 pity? to the rupee of income at the option of 
the subscriber. Very few industrial workers of 
Government, however, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly because, apart from 
the compound interest which his subscriptions 
earn, the woiker does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay. 

In cases where large bodies of non-pensionable 
Government servants are brought under the 
operation of contributory provident fund 
sc homes, special funds such as the State Railways 
Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories’ Workmen’s Provident Fund, which 
are governed by special rules, are formed. 
Company owned railways have schemes similar 
to that for State railways. Whereas it is 
obligatory for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work- 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. On(!e the option to Join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Rombay 
Port Trt St ; whilst both compulsory and optional 
uon-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma- 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and cleric’Al 
establishments but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may lluctuate with the rate at wliich 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans. Subscribers arc entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of u contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the em- 
ployer's subscriptions depends on tlie putting in 
of specified periods of qualifying service — periods 
which show considerable variation. 

Co-operative Societies. — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid firogress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees . Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
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available in the dlfTereiit annual administration 
reports of UcRistrars of Co-operative Societies 
In the various provinces. It is impossible to 
attempt even a brief summaiy of the movement 
here but a few details rcsardniR one of tlie best 
of such societies would be of interest. 

The Jackson C»)- 0 ])erative liank on the 
B. It. A C 1. Railwav is perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed eo-opf‘rative credit society of 
industrial w'orkers in India. During the year 
ending JiOth June 1937 it liad a membership of 
35,777 with a share capital of its. 4 21 lakhs and 
a reserve fund amounting to Us. 3 .39 lakhs. It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bank branch ; and it also issues 
cash certificates to all railw'ay employees earning 
Us. 125 or less per month. Fixed deposits for 
the year ending June 1937 amounted to Us. 20 .53 
lakiis and savings bank deposits to Us. 29 1 7 
lakhs which, together with capital, gave the 
society a working fund of Us 63 30 lakhs for the 
year. The number of new loans issued during the 
vear amounted to 15,900 and involved a sum of 
Us. 53 .54 lakhs. The hank has been declaring 
a 10 per cent, dividend (whicli is the maximum 
pajmble under the Co-operative Societies Act) 
for the last ten years. A siioidal feature of the 
activities of the Bank is a new scheme wdiich it 
has recently introduced for redemption of debts, 
lilcmbers of the society wiio arc in debt are 
encouraged to liring a comTileto list of tlieir 
debts to the Bank whicli, with the assistance of 
the Staff Officer of the Railw’^ay, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lesser sums in return for ready 
payment. The total amounts so jiaid to mem- ' 
hers creditors are treated ns loans and rei’overed 
in easy instalments spread over 72 mouths 
The Bank also contributes an amount of 
Us. 10,000 annually to a special Staff Welfare 
Fund started by the railway administration at the 
Instance of the Bank " to look after the welfare 
of the staff in general and of low paid staffs and 
their families in particular.” Welfare centres 
which have been opened at various stations on the 
line render help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the neeiiy, by nursing the sick and by 
opening hygiene clinics. 

Grain and Cloth Slu)ps . — During the period 
of high prices in India in 1919-22, several large 
industrial establishments all over the country, 
and particularly the cotton textile mills m Bom- 
bay City, eonducted clieaj) gram shojis for the 
benefit of their woik-people. In addition to 
supplying grain at cost price (the units concerned 
bore the cost of management) these shojis had the 
advantage of offering sales on credit to be liqui- 
ilated by deductions from due usages. With 
the fall ill prices the majority of these shops dis- 
appeared and last year a very few establishments 
indeed had them. IVIany textile mills all over 
the country, however, had cheap cloth shops 
for their w'orkers. It was thought that all types 
of these shops w'ould have to cease functionmg 
because the rayment of Wages Act prohibits 
employers from making deductions from pay due 
or receiving payments from their employees foi 
purchases from employers’ shops. This is in 
accordance with one of the mam cardinal 
principles of Truck legislation. At the moment 
of writing, however, it is understood that cer- 
tain provinces are permitting such shops as 


“ amenities ” for sales for which deductions 
fiom wages may be made. 

Loans and Advances . — Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in sucdi concerns as have them or who 
arc members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few coneenis, however, 
have sot apart special funds for the purpose. 
‘ Advances ’ — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages — 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent 
and give rise, in certain centres, to widespread 
abuses. For example, the cotton textile mills 
111 Ahmedabad used to charge interest at rates 
varying from 30 to 150 per cent, per annum on 
all such advances given. The Payment of 
Wages Act empowers local Governments to 
flame rules for the regulation of these advances 
but no interest on such advances is now 
p(“rmittcd. 

MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the I’rovimdal Governments in this country 
for the last ten years. Early in 1 926, the Govern- 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the w'agcs of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay eonducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and as a result of their investigations came 
to the conclusion tliat abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent. 
The subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both those bodies made a scries of recommenda- 
tions in the matter. Ttie Payment of Wages 
Act, which has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1936, in order 
to implement tiiese recommendations. 

The tw^o matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen wdiich Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high degree of absentee- 
ism. Indian employers state that it is inherent 
in the Indian workman to make frequent changes 
in his employments and also to resort to fre- 
quent abstentions from work. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to bo 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them 
The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
arc lowest and where conditions of employment 
arc least attractive and that tliev are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
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employment are attractive. For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly Apures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills In Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapiir. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur. The animal averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1937 were: Ahmedabad 3 53, Bombay 
7.56, and Sholapur 9.61— figures which tell 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to Improve one's 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy Instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by tlve inlliction 
of monetary penalties and other forms of punish- 
ment. 

Both the main provisions of the T'aynieiit 
of Wages Act and the Rules fiamed tliercunder 
refiuire that all employers shall draw up conduct 
rules or standing orders clearly sjjccifving 
the acta of commission or omission for which 
fines will be inflicted These standing orders 
have to be aptiroved by the local (Government 
and exhibited in the work idacc in the 
prescribed manner. The total amount of the 
fines which it will be permissible for an employer 
to Inflict on any one workman during any 
wage period Is not to exceed half-an-anna in 
the rupee of his or her wages for that wage 
period and no fine may be Imposed unless the 
order Inflicting the fine is In writing and the 
worker concerned has been given an oppor- 
tunity of showing cause why the fine should 
not be Inflicted. All fines arc to bo prop(‘rlv 
recorded in the prescribed registers and all 
receipts from fines arc to be expended on such 
objects beneficial to the workers employed in 
the establishment concerned as a whole as arc 
approved by the prescrilied autliority in each 
I’rovincc. Children under 15 years of age cannot 
bo fined. In view of these regulations it is 
obviously futile to enter upon a discussion 
here of the extent to which these regulations 
were practised in Indian industries up to 
now, but for the Information of jiersoiis 
interested In these questions we might state 
that full Information on all these matters Is 
contained in the series of reports which have 
l>een published from time to time by the 
Bombay Labour Office. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 

Residential buildings in all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their capital outlay, No 
country in the world expects its landlords to 
he philanthropists in the matter of providing 
rent-free or cheap rented hou.sing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for ; and although every 
(Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, the 
world has not yet rcaidied that socialistic 
stage where Governments are expected to provide 
•adequate housing for whole populations. At 
the same time, low paid wage earners in crowded 
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and congested industrial areas can hardly be 
expected to be alile to afford the economic 
rents demanded bv the landlords In such 
cases tiien* can be only two alternatives : 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing hy the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of industrial 
employers in India The second is a lament 
whieli has licen recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation : and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
small ]it‘rceiitago indeed of the total industrial 
f)oi»ulation of India is housed by the employer, 
and the que.stion of industrial housing continues 
to bo one of tlie most vexed questions of the 
country. 

The pioneer work In the field of industrial 
housing lias been done by tlie railways which 
have spent over thirty croros of rupees to 
date In providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 cliawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City. The 
latt-er is a i>art of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by I/ird Lloyd, then Governor of 
Iloinliay, for the construction of 626 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Rs, 5 
to Rs 8 per month. The chawls situated at 
Naigaum and Sewri and at DeLislc Road are 
In fair demand but tlie majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worli chawls continue unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
are situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offers few 
of the amenities of city life The Municipellties 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement 'J’nist in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low-rented tenements for otiier classes 
of industrial workers. Perhaps the most 
magnificent selicine of industrial housing 
conceived in India is that launched by the 
Empress Mills under the agency of Messrs. 
Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. Tlieso mills 
have leased a plot of 200 acres at Iiidora, a 
suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills 
The idea is to establish a model village and to 
build houses of the liiingalow type on plots 
measuring 30'x53' witli the limitation that 
building Is not to be allowed on more than 
one-third of the space provided. The houses 
are let to the workers on the Iilre purchase 
system and it is expected that many of the 
workers will ultimately own them. The Tatas 
are in tlie forefront of industrial employers 
in India lu providing decent housing for as 
many of tiieir workmen as possible and they 
have built 5,000 residential buiMings in Jam- 
shedpur for the staff and the employees of 
their Iron and Steel Works at tliat centre. 
All the workmen in their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate liousing. Many of 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
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hotiHing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by tiieir employers. 

The general policy adopted by Govemmemt 
in providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work. These principles 
api)ear to 1 m> generally followed by private 
companies and conwrns as well, espe(;iallv by 
coal mine owners in Hiliar and Orissa and by l.(*a 
plant-ers in Assam. All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal Held are amply and elBcientlv 
equipped with approved types of liouses whose 
design, construction, ventilation and geneial 
amenities are eonti oiled by tlie Jharia Mines 
Board of Health livery liouse in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licicnses are no! 
granted unless the sta-ndards are exmiplied with 
If labourers are found in occiipat.ion of unli- 
censed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution In Assam, all r(*sideiitial employe<‘S 
on tea estates are provided with rent-free 
quarters in bairacks or ‘lines’ as they aie 
called. These are regularly iiih{H*eted by 
district and sub-di visional otFieers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as Iiigh a degree 
of sanitation us is possible. 

Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst in Ahmedabad. A recent enquiry 
eondueted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,669 had no provision 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from wells. Those which 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal 
soiiTc IS had one or tw'o taps in an area occupied 
by 200 or more families, 5,000 teiiemeiits had 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage was conspicuously absent. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality lias, however, awakened 
to a realisation of the seriousness of the situation 
and It has been decided to construct model dwell- 
ings on co-operative lines for industrial workers in 
the city. Owing to (inaucial considerations, 

rogresH must necessarily be slow but a beginning 

as already been made. 

JlDyal Commission's Recommit nilations. — The 
Royal Commission on Indian Labour have made 
several recommendations in couueotion with 
industrial housing. One of the most important 
of those was to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of 
industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers’ dwellings. The Govern- 
ment of India introduced a Bill m the Legis- 
lative Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act in the manner suggested. 

Rest Shelters^ Dining Rooms and Canteens — 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, J934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories eraploymg 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
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Most concerns have also permitted the esta- 
blishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
I in the West. Pioneer work in this direction has 
been done by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. in 
Bombay. This Company which manages eleven 
large cotton mills in the City has established 
large canteens in all their mills. The manage- 
ment in each ease bears the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment ; and hot meals 
are supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company has also establislicd a hostel for 
boarding and lodging its jxior women workers. 
The cliarg»‘S arc exceedingly moderate and vary 
irom Re 1-8-0 ]>cr month for a child to Rs. 6 
for an adult Communal factors such as the 
religious ])r()hibitioii of lliiidiis to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities, 
want of s])a(‘e and the constructional layout 
of the majority of tiie smaller industrial ostabhsh- 
nioiits are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tilhn rooms for their Avorkmeii. 

HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collceted and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
sefiarately tor industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about tiiese matters. The jiroblenis associ- 
ated with hc'alth are always dilliciilt ; they are 
much more so in a cjouutry w'here climate, highly 
insanitary housing conditions, poverty and the 
ignorance of the people contribute to recurring 
outbreaks of suc,h deadly tropical diseases as 
cholera and small- pox in epidemic form. The 
widespread prevalence of malaria In certain 
congested areas of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras is responsible for a 
considerable undermining of the health and the 
vitality of the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to sleep under mosquito nets ; and although 
the more advanced municipalities are doing 
all they can to combat the disease by filling up 
wells and surface- treating small ponds and pools 
of stagnant water, malaria still continues to take 
a big toll of human life. Beri-heri and tuber- 
culosis in Biliar and On^sa, kala-azar among the 
jute workers in Bengal and tuberculosis in the 
Punjab are some of the many diseases which are 
widely prevalent in certain tracts. 

The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is iii the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is oi a 
somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
control is possible, Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
liygienic conditions. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These include 
the maiuteiiance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
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with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting; the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work ; the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artiilcially increased , 
the {iroiiibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing ; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. 

As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
111 addition to fully eiiuiiijicd dispensaries in 
charge pf qualified medical officers at all places 
wheie theic are sufficient numbers of workers to 
justify them. As all the industrial workers of 
(lovernment have free access to (government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the iirovision of 
Separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns undei 
the control of local Governments but the Govi'rn- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
such as Ills Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyaid 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Factories. Several of the larger niunicipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Trust also 
maintain their owm hosjiitals and dis^icnsaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the 
lead of Government and public and local bodies 
in the matter, almost all the large labour employ- 
ing establishments in India — cotton and jute 
mills, mines, enginc'ering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc. — maintain fully cquipiK-d dispensaries 
m charge of whole or part-time qualified medical 
officers. 

Maternity JBenefita — A Bill introduced bv 
Mr. N. M. Joshi in the 1/^gislative Assembly ol 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits in certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
'August 1925, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the Central I’rovmces 
passed their own Maternity Benefit Acts. The 
Bombay Act was amended in 1934 in such a way 
a^ to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
< 1 Under these Acts, all women workers 
^mjiloyed in factories are to bo compulsorily 
J ested for three to four w'ecks biffore child birth 
and for four weeks after child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting 
'0 about half their usual pay during this 
]>oriod. The Bombay Municipality started 
a maternity benefit scheme for its halal- 
i-hore and scavenging women in 1928. By this 
'^cheme, the classes benefited receive a benefit of 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 
f*on8ecutive days. In Assam, voluntary mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
iduiost every tea estate of repute. Wlille pr(*g- 
nant women remain at work, they are put on 


light woik on full rates of pay. During periods 
of advaiK-ed pregnancy and after child birth 
leave on half pay is usually granted and in some 
cases full iiay is allowed and a bonus at child birth 
is often granted in addition. This bonus is in 
some cases conditional on the child being healthy. 
'The Assam Bailways and Trading Company and 
the Assam Oil Company grant six and three 
months’ leave respectively on half pay. Several 
estates in the Coimbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency (dther pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of j»ay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. Provincial 
Factory Administration Keports for the Bombay 
Presidenev for the years 1936 and 1937 record 
that the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
IS having a lestnctivc influence on the employ- 
ment of women in factories, particularly in 
Ahmedabad. 

Proris^ons of cri'ches .- — One of the many addi- 
tional Tuinciplcs introduced in factory legislation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the conijmlsory provision in all factories 
wln-iein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinal ilv employed of a suitable room for the 
use of cluhlrcn under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children in such rooms (or crfcches) in accor- 
dance with rules to bo framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Creches are, however, not 
a new feature in Indian industry. Several 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
piir hau provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
qualified dan (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clothed and fed at the expense of the millowners. 
The Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of these 
cri'ches by the appointment of a lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early as 1924. Crbches were also 
provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally oifered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
operating as an induc-enient both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than m the past. But, the increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
ami mine owners and firms cnagged lu the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised “ safety-first ” campaign for the better 
education of the worke^rsin the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
Under the direction of the llailway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive schemes of safety- 
first propaganda. These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places ; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of siiecial articles with photographs 
in railway magazines; addresses and magic - 
lantern lectures ; and tiie organisation of speoial 
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safety-first committees m the larcer workshops 
The Factory Department of the Govcrnmi'nt of 
Bombay with tiiij assistance of the Bombay 
Mlllowners’ Association and the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Mutual Insurance Association has made 
Rood progress in the posting of safety-first 
posters 111 cotton mills in Bombay (3itv , and the 
Millowners’ Assoiaation in conjunction with the 
St John’s Ambulance Association started classes 
for first aid training with effect from 1931 
Several other large labour employing organisa- 
tions such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dock- 
yard, the (Jalcutta and the Bombay Port Trusts 
and the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur, to mention only a few, are, with railways, 
pioneers in the field of oiganisation of ‘safety 
first ' measures. It is of interest to note 
that most cotton mills in Ahinedabad 
had also established safety-first committees by 
the end of the year 1937. 

The provisions contained in the Indian Far- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1 934, and the rules madr> under tliese 
Acts in eonnee.tion with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too tcclmieal cliaraeter 
to bo dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary weie given in 
connection with the reporting ot accidents 
The Indian Factories Act iciiuires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause <leath or 
bodily Injury whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
factory during the 48 hours ncsxt after the occur- 
rence of the accident. Ail classes of accidents 
uamely, fatal, serious (i.e., accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
in addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
posmblo into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act 
The Act also ri'qunes notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified m this behalf by a local Uovern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any peison. The provisions 
contained in the Indian Mines Act with reganl 
to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the ditference that every accident 
which occurs in a mine has to be reiuirded In 
a special register to bo kept for the puriiose. 

Prior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
Act, some of the local Ifovcrnmcnts had framed 
rules requiring the jirovision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton m all factoi les employing 
over 500 operatives. Section 32 {b) of the 
1934 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on all factory owners to maintain stores ot 
first aid appliances and to provide for their 
custody in accordance with rules to be framed 
by local Governments in the matter. 


UnUSATION OF THE WORKERS* 
LEISURE. 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Heed Committee), apiwiintcd by the 
(Jovernment of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 
into the causes of the wide industrial unre'-t 
prevalent about that time and to make recom- 
mendations, were, inler aha, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workmen both contented and hapjiy and out 
of mis(!hief. In pursuance of the Committee's 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bomiiay Presi- 
dency — notably the Ciirrimbhoy Flirahim group 
of milW, the Sholapiir Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata Mills— inaugurated wide 
schemes embracing facilities for education and 
recreation. All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officers. Much good 
work Was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
ilifiiciilties in whicdi many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. To day, few mills are 
lining anything for the proper utilisation by 
their workjieoplc of their leisure hours. The 
iuoneering work in tiiis llehl is being done 
by the railways. All railway systems have 
established sports clubs and institutes at 
suitable distaiujcs and places for the recreation 
of thi'ir employees. The railways provide 
land, buildings and equipment and the Institutes 
arc run by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions. In certain cases separate club 
houses and institutes aie provided for officers, 
lor non-gazetted Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and for Indians and m a few cases for the lower 
types of workmen as well. All forms of sports 
and recreation arc iilaycd at these institutes 
aiul railway hockey and football teams are 
among the finest in India. 

Almost all the larger labour employing 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
the Burma Shell Oorporation, the bigger 
municipalities, the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
schemes and in many cases these are under the 
charge of sjiecial welfare or labour officers 
In some cases grants-in-aid are given to such 
outside organisations such as the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Kirkee Education 
Society, the Social Service League, etc., to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly with regard to recreation and the 
education of both workers an<i workers’ 
children The Government of Bombay have set 
apart a sum of Ks. 100,000 in their budget for 
L9.‘i8-39 for “ industrial welfare ” and the Go- 
vernments of Bengal and the United Provinces 
have also set apart sums of Ks. 10,000 eich for 
the same purpose. 

As far as education is concerned, the railways 
are again juoneers in the facilities provided 
both for the education of their illiterate staffs 
and for the children of ilifferent classes of railway 
employees. The N. W. Jtailway recently started 
thice experimental schools for adult workers in 
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the Jocomotivcshfids at Lahore, Sibfeur and Kotn. tarn a total of nearly 160 schools for Indian 
Ttie exixjrimcnt is confined to lo(!omotive staff children at a cost of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
as the majority of the staff in this branch arc per annum. These schools are attended by 
Illiterate and education provides a great induce- nearly 20,000 children. Tiie Railway lioard 
ment in that wages can practic,ally be doubled also gives grants amounting to about Rs 50,000 
by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades per annum to aided schools for Indian Children, 
of running staff. The East Indian Railway These are attended by 10,000 children of Indian 
has provided nearly 40 schools for tlie employees lailway emidoyees. 

of the ojicrative department. The I'..1J & C.l In l>oml)ay, tlie Municipality has introduced 
Railway have six scliools for imparting instrue- compulstiry education m the V and (I AVariis of 
tion in the three R’s and as an inducement to the City whicii are chiclly peojded by mill-hands 
study a liouus of Rs. 5 IS jiaid to each man pass- The Soiial Service League maintains scleral 
iiig a simple test. Witli regard to the children niglit schools and a Textile 'J't'chnical Institute at 
of railway emjiloyees, m addition to about i*arel lor imparting practical and theoretical 
100 schools for Liiiopcan and Anglo-hidiaii training to actual null workeis. The Rom bay 
thildren, all tlie railway systems in liulia mam- Y.M (!.A. also conducts several night schools. 

COST OF UVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 

COST OF LIVING. 

Ronibay was the first rio\inco m India to for Ilombay City with weights based on the 
comjnle and puldish tigiiiea tor measuring the results of that emiuiry as fiom July 1034. 
cost ot liMijg. A monthly <‘ost of living index A full note on the method used for the coni])iia> 
for working classes m Roiuliay C-ity eomjuled tion of the new index has been given at jiages 
by the Jiomliay Jaibour Oflice on the aggregate 770 to 78.5 of the issue ot the Labour Oazetto 
consumiition method with July 1014 as tlie for June 1037. Whereas the old index covered 
base was legulaily publislicd in the Labour 24 items divided into four main groups (I. Food 
Hazetie fioni Sejitembei 1021 to June 1037 (J7 items); JI Fuel and Lighting (3 items); 
The. aco])e and method ot the compilation ot Ilf. Clotlung (3 items) , and J\ . House Itent) ; 
that index ai(‘ described m the issues ol tin* the new index has lieen made as eomiireheiisive 
Labour (lazette toi September 1021, Sefdembei as possible by expanding the list of conimoditeb 
1923 and Ajinl ]020. A jire-wai base ha.s, coveied and adding a new gioiip for “ Miscellaii- 
however, leeently comi' to be ii'garded the woild eons expendituic " which did not find a jilace 
over as lieing somewhat out of il.ite for this m the old index Tin' ni'.w index covcis 46 
purpose and sevcial countiies have b(‘en com pil- items divided into live grou|)S (I. Food (28 
ing I'ost of living index nnmbeis in relation to items) ; 11. Fuel and Lighting (4 items) ; 

a later year. Most ot these index numbeis 111 Clothing (6 items), JV. Miscellaneous 
are now comjnled witli weights wlinli aic (7 items), and V. House Rent). The following 
proiiortional to the iclative ex])endituie on two tables give the cost ot living index numbers 
the diflerent items wbicli find a jilacc in .in toi working classes m Ronibay City foi the 
average woiker’s family Imdget. The Lalmiii months ol Januaiy, Apiil, July and October 
Ottice’of the Covernment ot Romliay conducted in each year fiistly witli July lt)14 as the base 
a coinprehensivo faniily budget enquiiv m tiom .Tanmiiy 1918 to Apiil 1937 and secondly 
Ronibay City between July J933 and June J934 , with July J933 to Juno 1934 as the base from 
and using tins jieijod as a base it comnienceil July 1934 to A pul 1938: — 
the jmblication ol a new senes of index numbeis 

Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index umbers. 

Tabi.h No. I. 

{July 1H14 -100 ) 


Year. 

January. 

Ai>ril. 

July. 

1 Uctobei. 

1 

Annual average 

1918 

134 

144 

149 

175 

154 

1919 

182 

167 

186 

174 

175 

1920 

183 

172 

190 

193 

183 

1921 

169 

160 

177 

183 

173 

1922 

173 

162 

165 

162 

164 

1923 

1.56 

156 

153 

152 

154 

1924 

159 

150 

157 

161 

157 

1925 

157 

158 

1.57 

153 

155 

1926 

155 

1,53 

157 

155 

155 

1927 

156 

153 

156 

151 

151 

1928 

154 

144 

147 

146 

147 

1929 

149 

148 

148 

149 

149 

1930 

147 

140 

139 

131 

137 

1931 

117 

111 

108 

108 

110 

1932 

110 

108 

109 

109 

109 

1933 

109 

101 

103 

100 

103 

1934 

96 

93 

97 

100 

97 

1935 

98 

98 

101 

103 

101 

1936 

103 

100 

101 

103 

102 

1937 

104 

104 
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Table No. II. 


Average Prices from July 193.‘{ to June 1 934-- 100. 


Year. 

January. 

1 

Apiil. 1 

1 J nly. 

1 October. 

1 Annual average. 

1934 



97 

100 

99 

1935 

99 

98 

101 

!0l 

100 

1936 

103 

100 

101 

102 

101 

1937 

104 

10.5 

107 

108 

106 

1938 

107 

10.5 





It will be noticed that althou(^]l the base jioiiods and tho methods used in tlie f ompilatioii of 
the two different sets of index numbeis given above arc totally dilTcreiit, the actual index numbers 
lor the saino dates in the two senes are strikingly similar. 


Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedabad and Sholapnr comyulod on a yiost- 
war basis have been published in tho Labour 
Gazette month by month since the beginning of 
the year 192H. The bases of these indexes aic 
the results of the family budget enquiries con- 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1926 
and 1925 respectively. Details regarding the 


scoiHJ and method of compilation of the index 
for Ahmedabad liave been given in tho January 
1930 issue of tlic Labour Gazette Jind for Sholapnr 
in the IVbruary 1931 issue of the same publi- 
cation. 'The following tables give for these two 
centres the working class cost of living index 
niimlieis- — ^for certain seh'ctcd months as well as 
annual averages — for the years 1928-1937. 


Ahmedahal Working Glass Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
{August 1^2^ to July 1927—100.) 


Year. 

1 January. 

April. 

July 

Octobei 

Annual average 

1928 

93 

91 

97 

97 

95 

1929 

99 

90 

98 

98 

97 

1930 

93 

89 

88 

82 

87 

lOCl 

75 

76 

75 

74 

75 

1932 

76 

74 

75 

79 

76 

1933 

73 

70 

73 

73 

72 

1934 

70 

69 

72 

71 

71 

1935 

72 

69 

71 

70 

71 

1936 

70 

69 

71 

72 

71 

1937 

74 

76 

77 

i 

76 

76 


Sholapnr Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 


{February 1927 to January 1928=100.) 


Year. 

j January 

1 April. 

July. 

October 

Annual average. 

1928 


92 

95 

95 


1929 

l66 

98 

100 

102 

loi 

19S0 

104 

94 

92 

85 

92 

1931 

76 

72 

71 

72 

73 

1932 

72 

72 

74 

74 

73 

1933 

73 

67 

68 

68 

69 

1934 

68 

67 

73 

76 

72 

1935 

75 

72 

71 

72 

72 

1936 

69 

68 

70 

74 

71 

1937 

73 

73 

78 

72 

73 
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A beginning has been made in recent years 
by the Central Provinces and Burma to publish 
similar index numbers. In the Central Provinces 
cost of living index numbers have been com- 
piled for Nagpur and Jubbulporo with January 
1027 as base, and in Burma similar index num- 


bers are compiled for four classes of industrial 
workers in Kangoon on base 1031 •>100. The 
following table sets out the index numbers 
[for Nagpur and Jubbulporo and for the four 
classes of industrial workers in Bangoon for 
I each month in 1937 : — 


Cost of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
and Rangoon for each month of 1937. 


Month. 

Base period * 
January 1927. 

Ilangoon. 

Burmans. 

Tamils, 
Tolgus and 
Oriyas. 

Hindu- 

etanis. 

Cliitta- 

gonians. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbulpore 

January 

61 

61 

89 

93 

93 

89 

February 

61 

61 

88 

98 

92 

88 

March 

60 

59 

88 

92 

90 

88 

April 

63 

59 

89 

92 

91 

80 

May 

62 

60 

89 

93 

92 

00 

June 

63 

60 

89 

92 

91 

90 

July 

65 

63 

92 

94 

93 

92 

August 

05 

63 

90 

93 

92 

91 

September 

65 

63 

88 

93 

92 

89 

October 

66 

CO 

87 

92 

92 

89 

November 

65 

63 

85 

90 

92 

88 

December . . 

62 

61 

92 

94 

93 

04 


STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con- 
ducted by what is known as the ‘ extensive 
method * form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community. A higher standard of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs. 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc., is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay 
Labour Office has carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-33 and the 
results Were published in the years 1923 and 1935 
respectively. As has already been mentioned, 
similar enquiries have also been conducted in 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 


of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1928. In Burma, the Labour Statistics 
Bureau, Bangoon, published in the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four different classes of industrial 
workers in Ilangoon. A number of family 
budgets have also been collected at Cawnpore 
in the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces with the 
object of compiling cost of living indexes. 
The effort in the case of the former Province 
proved futile and that Province is not therefore 
at present compiling any such index. 

The following comparative data regarding the 
distribution of expenditure will serve to 
indicate the standards of life of working classes 
at different centres in India : — 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditure. 



Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

Ilangoon 


(1932-33). 

(1933-35). 

(1925). 

(1927). 

(1927). 

(1028). 

Food 

46.60 

49 31 

49.25 

64.10 

66.00 

52.7 

Fuel and light 

7.11 

6.65 

9.60 

0.62 

7.96 

6.2 

Clothing 

7.75 

9.12 

11.86 

10.70 

10.86 

10.6 

House rent 

12.81 

10.97 

6.27 

1.92 

1.44 

13.9 

Misoellaneous 

25.73 

23.95 

23.02 

13.66 

13.76 

17.6 

Total .. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 00 

100.00 

100.0 


N OTE. — The figures are not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in the 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu- 
tion of expenditure In a general way. 
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Tho standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and lU income. 
The following figures arc of interest in this connection : — 


— 

Bombay 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Rangoon 

(Burmese). 

Average size of tho family 







(in persons) 

3.70 

4.05 

4.57 

4 33 

8.76 

3.01 


Rs. a p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly income . 

60 1 7 

46 5 0 

39 14 10 

i 


58 8 3 


It will bo seen tliat the ‘ inmajllaneous ’ 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively large percentage of tho expenditure 
of the average working class family. In this 
groupie included such items as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts refiaid. Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages load to indebtedness 
of the worker in many ciisos. The Iloyal Com- 
mission on labour have made o-c'rtaln impoitant 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The I’aymeut of 
Wages Act, 1930 to which reference has been 
made in an earlier section, is a measure intended 
to secure to the workmen pioinjiter payments of 
earned wages so tliat they may not be put to 
the necessity of Incurring or accumulating debts 
The Government of India have under considera- 
tion certain other i>ieces of legislation which 
are also designed to improve the lot of the in- 
dustrial worker. Following tlie recommen- 
dations of the labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a vi(;w to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment. Another 
recommendation of the Ijibour Commission 
is that at least so far as industrial 
workers In receipt of wages or salary 

WAGE RATES h 

The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wage rates and earnings of 
industrial workers In India are those contained 
in the reports of ciKiuines conducted by the 
Labour Oliico of the Government of Bombay 
for tho Bombay Presidency. Tho Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to-day 
little or no definite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside tho Bombay Presidency. Such lufor- 
mation as there is relates to agricultural labour 
and is contained in a series of reports of quen- 
quennial censuses conducted in certain provinces 
into agricultural wages. Some of the annual 
faetory administration reports published by 
the Provincial Governments in India contain 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only to certain units and they can by no 


amounting to less than Its. 100 per 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should bo abolished except when the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to pay. The Government of India 
after consulting the provincial Governments 
have decKled to undertake legislation on the 
recommendation on an exiierimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
Instance. A third recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various local Governments on this question, the 
Government of India came to the conclusion 
that central legislation on the subject was not 
called for. Tlie Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
a Workmen's Protection Act in 1934 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz- 
able offence. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation. Tho Bombay 
Muueylciiders’ Bill introduced by a non-official 
memlier in tho Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1934 was an effort in this direction. But, 
unfortunately, tho motion for the reference ot 
the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

ND EARNINGS. 

means be considered as being the dominant 
rates at any one time for any particular industry 
or area. Tho annual mines administration 
rt‘i>orts also contain figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations in representative 
mines in the provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to tho same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable 
statistics of wages m India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every commission and committee appointed 
in tho country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour whoso work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satisfactory infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The blame for the lack of information about 
wages in India cannot he entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
always an exceedingly difficult nmtter and more 
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particularly ao in India whore co millions vary ' 
so markedly and widely not only lietwcen 
industry and industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit in the same 
industry in the same centre. In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment, 
some indications have been ^jiven of the wide 
variattoiiB in tlio periods and methods of wage 
payment. To (luote an e.vample • one textile 
mill III Ahniedabad has five diifcrent wage 
periods for dilferent groups of workers with 
variations in methods of wage calculation for 
the workers in each grouii — (1) persons employed 
in the mechanical, subordinate supervi‘-oiy 
and maintenance departments on iiotii daily 
and monthly rates of wages arc jiaid for periods 
of one calendar montli ; (2) weavers on pici’c 
rates are jiaid bi-weekly or for periods of 14 
days, not always for tlic pciiod beginning with 
the Monday of one w'eek and ending on the 
Sunday of the following week Imt for 14 
consecutive days beginning witii any day in 
the week ; and even then not all the weavcis 
in the mill are paid for the same pi'riod , tliey 
are divided into batclies and it often haiipens 
that whereas the niiinlier of woikiug days for 
one batch may be 12, the working days for 
another may be eleven or less , (3) daily, monthly 
or ‘ hapta ’ rated workers on the spimiing side 
are paid for ‘ hajitas ’ or peiiods of 10 days 
and these hajitas vary for (lilfcTent batches 
of woikers ; (4) women reelcrs and winders 

on jiieco rates arc paid bi-monthly, i e , foi 
two periods in a cahnidar month, one fioin the 
1st to the 15th and the second from the 10th 
to the end of the month ; and (5) coal and 
basket carrying cooly labour on daily or w<*ekly 
rates is jiaid weekly The vaiiations shown 
are only in one unit, — those, that could and 
do exist between dilfeient units can be better 
imagined than desciibed for their number is 
legion. The situation is further coinjilieated by 
the fact that the nomcuelatiire ado])ted for de- 
signating occupations also vaiics widely between 
district and district and eoneern and coneeiii 
m the same district owing to tiie use of a host 
of vernacular and ariiitrary terms and of nick- 
names. Tliirty-six mills wliicli submitted 
information to tlie lUmUiay Labour Olliee in 
1026 for its ciupiiiy into textile wages m tiiree 
centres of the IJomliay I’residency for that 
year used over a thousand ditfereiit terms 
for designating 150 odd cotton textile occupa- 
tions ] Even m conecriis whiidi use standard 
Snglish occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more ditheult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradii^s of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes. The 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into w'agos in liuiia, there- 
fore, must be (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the tiiorougli 
education and instruction of tlie clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in tlie accurate 
fUlmg up of tlie required returns. The existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible If not all the units in tlie industry 
^der survey in order that results winch are not 
oiagsed one way or the other may bo secured. 
In view of what has been stated it is obvious 


that no Government in India can undertake 
a compreliensivo emiuiry into industrial wages 
unless it lias at its disposal an adequate and 
thorougiily trained and ex])erieneed staff for 
the purpose. The only rroviucial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff is the 
(Joveniment of Bombay. 

Since its establishment in 1021, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has eon- 
diieted the foliowing enquiries into wages in the 
Province of Bombay 

1. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
l*residen(‘y for May 1021. Results imblished 
in a special report in 1023. 

2. AgiKUiltiiral w'ages 1000-1022 based on 
tlie information eollectcd montiily from all 
ttduhis (revenue areas) iii tlie Bombay Pro- 
sideiicy since 1800 in a prices return form 
known as Taluka Eorm No. XVI II. Jn tins 
form letiinis w’ero made to the Director oi 
Agneiiltute of the ])re<lommant daily rates of 
wages on ilie 1st and tlie 15tli of each month 
lor able-bodied adult male Held, ordinary and 
skilled labouri'is emi»loycd in the vicinity of 
the headquarters town of each taluka. The 
data relating to prices weic tabulatisl by the 
Director of Agiieulturc and published in tho 
Bonwai/ (iovernmeui Gazette but no use W'as 
made of the figures for wages. The Jjabour 
DlBeo collected tho llgures recorded in tho 
Department of A giiculture for tho 23 years from 
1900 to 1922 and the report of the survey was 
published m 1924 In 1925 the wages portion 
of the Taluka I’orm No. XVI II was ampliflcd 
so as to secure iiifurmatiou for women woikers 
as w'ell and also for both cash wages and wages 
in kind, and separated from the iinecs form 
Whilst the prices return was to be submitted 
to the Director of Agiiciilture as usual, ilio 
wages return was to be submitted to tiio liUbour 
Office. Coiitmuatum llgures since 1922 are 
contained in the reviews on “ Mofiissil Jiabour 
and Wages ” wiiii h are compiled liy the Labour 
Office foi publKMitioii in the annual (icueral 
Adiuiuistration Reixirts of the liombay J'rissi- 
dciicy and these arc also reproduced in the 
Labour Gazette. 

3. An Enquiry into the Wages of ]*eons 
111 Goverument and (Jommereial Offices in 
Bombay City. (Jondiieted m 1922 and lesults 
published in the March 1923 issue of tho h^bour 
Gazette. 

4. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry lu the Bombay 
I’rcBideuey. Conducted lu 1923 and results 
jmblished in a special report in 1924. 

5. An Enquiry into the Wages of Municipal 
Kmployees lu tlie Bombay Presidency. Con- 
ducted ill 1924 and results published in tho 
July 1925 issue of tlie Labour Gazette. 

6. Clerical Wages in lUilway and Com- 
mercial Olhccs in Bombay City. I’oiiducted 
in 1924 and lesults published in four issues of 
the Labour Gazette for February to May 1925. 
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7. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in selected Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay, 
Abmedabad and Sholapur conducted in 1926. 
Besults published in a special report in 1930. 
The 1921 and 1923 enquiries into textile wages 
were conducted on the basis of aggregate figures 
for all the workers in each occupation in 
a unit ; thus : — two loom weavers ; 340 ; aggre- 
gate man-days in the (selected) month: 7,829; 
aggregate earnings during the month Its. 12,897. 
Ho information was collected about rates and 
in the absence of figures for individuals it was 
not possible to work out frequencies of atten- 
dance, rates and earnings. The aggregate method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 and information 
was called for for every individual worker on 
the basis of the muster and the pay rolls. 

8. Selected Printing Presses in Bombay 
City. Conducted in 1929. Itesults published 
in the June 1931 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

9. Departmental Enquiry into Wage Cuts 
in Cotton Textile Mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Conducted early in 1934 and results 
published in a siK'cial report in the uiouth of 
June of the same year. 

10. The first part of the Geneial Wage 
Census covering all Perennial Factories in the 
Bombay Presidency for May 1934. (A des- 
criptive note on the origin and scope of this 
enquiry and the methods adopted ft)r conduct- 
ing it has already been given in the first iMirt of 
this note. The first lour volumes of the senes 
of reiKirts in connection with this iiart of the 
Census covering Wages, Hours ol Woik and 
Conditions of Employment in the Engineering, 
Printing, Textile (Cotton, Silk, Wool and 
Hosiery) and all industries except the Engineer- 
ing, Printing and Textile Industries have been 
published. Two other reports — (5) Supervisory 
and Clerical Start in Perennial Eactories; and 
(6) General Beport — are exjiectcd to be publish- 
ed by the end of the yeai 1938. 

11. Enquiry into the conditions of Work 
and Wages of Workers employed in the Building 
Trade in Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. 
Itesults published in the August 1935 issue of 
the Labour Gazette. 

12. Enquiry into the Conditions of Work 
and Wages in some l)ni<;gulated Eactories in 
Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. Itesults 
published in the October 1935 issue of the 
Labour Gazette. 

13. Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Empioynieiit in the Itetail 
Trade of some towns of the Bombay Piesidency. 
Conducted in 1935. Itesults published in a 
special report early in 1936. 

14 . The second part of the General Wage 
OensuB covering seasonal factories in the Ikimbay 
Presidency. Conducted in the wuiter of 1935-36 
and the summer of 1936. Itesuits expected 
to be published about the middle of the year 
1938. 

15 . An Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of employment in Cotton Textile 
mdls in the Province of Bombay for July 1937 
conducted by the Labour Oifice specially for the 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. 
Partial results have been given in the Commit- 
tee’s Interim Beport which was published in 
Eehruary 1988. 


WAGE RATES. 

Certain important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India. Firstly, there is no 
Government macliinery for the fixation of 
minimum wages ; and, in the absence of strong 
trade unions covering entire or sections of 
whole industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates which have been accepted both by 
employers and employees. There are also 
no awards by conciliation boards. The bargain- 
ing power of the workers is moreover weak ; 
and the cumulative result of all these various 
factors is that employers are almost entirely at 
liberty to fix any rates they like. Secondly, 
except for a limited measure of standardisation 
of time rates of wages for unrationalised occupa- 
tions in the cotton textile industry in Bombay 
City and for siders and dorters in cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad, there is little or no standardisation 
of rates in any industry in the country ; and, con- 
sequently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre but also between different individuals 
in the same orcuimtion in one unit. This varia- 
tion in latesis turther complicated by the fact that 
the rates aie often subject to various additions 
in the form of dearness allowances and/or 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses and 
to deductions for iiercentage cuts Thirdly, 
frequent changes are made in the basic units 
of time for which rates are flxeii ; eg., rates 
which aie monthly or daily may be changed into 
daily or hourly rates. Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Government and 
railway concerns and in the industrial es- 
tablishments of public and local bodies are 
divided into several grades and sub-grades. 
The basis of the grading in all cases is 
arbitrary and varies widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations. Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on the same rates as those 
paid to the workers wlio have left. In such 
cases advantage is usualiy taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and degree of 
com])etenco and also on the rates prevalent in 
other similar concerns and the supply of the type 
of labour required. The factors of personal 
competence and the capacity of bargaining 
IKiwer are the most imiiortant considerations 
in wage fixation. The first varies widely be- 
tween individual and individual among Indian 
workers and whereas a minority in ali occupa- 
tions may be thoroughiy efficient, the same can- 
not be said of the majority. The second 
depends upon densities of industrial populations 
in particular locations. Lastly, rates vary 
widely lietween town and mofussil in the case 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled operations. 
But, this variation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations in which 
the really competent men are able to command 
their due anywhere. In view of these several 
diversely varying factors it is impossible to 
give any rates of wages which will be found 
to be generally applicable to any particular 
industry in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however, has had a wide 
experience of W'ages in India and the following 
figures quoted by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient 
workers in certain of the more important occu- 
pations in all sections of Indian industry 
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OccupatioiiB. 

Most usual 
jiei lod of 
payment. 

Cities. 1 

Jlates in 

Towns. 1 

Foremen (Kuioih'uii) 

Monthly 

Its. 

500 to 700 

Its 

400 to 600 

M (liulutn) 


300 to 400 

250 to 350 

Ctiargemcn 


200 to 250 

150 to 225 

Maistries 


1)0 to 125 

80 to IJO 

Steam Engine Drivers . . 


50 to 75 

40 to 70 

Ist Class lioilcr Attendants 


70 to 00 

65 to 80 

^nd „ ,, ,, 


45 to 70 

40 to 60 

Firemen 


30 0 0 

27 0 0 

Cabinet Makers 

Daily 

3 to 4 


Carpenters, Ist Class . 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

.* 2nd „ 


1 12 0 

18 0 

Fitters, Linesmen 


3 0 0 

2 12 0 

„ Sutler lor 

>> 

2 8 0 

2 4 0 

M Ordinary 


18 0 

16 0 

Machinists, SuiXTior , . 

,, 

3 4 0 

2 8 0 

1 , Ordinary . 

„ 

1 12 0 

18 0 

Blaeksmitlis 


2 0 0 

18 0 

Jluninermcn 

„ 

1 4 0 

12 0 

ratternmakers . . 


3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Moulders, SuiMTior 


2 8 0 

2 4 0 

„ Oriliiiary 


1 8 0 

1 4 0 

llivetters 


1 12 0 

18 0 

Welders . . 


2 8 0 

1 12 0 

Masons . . 

,, 

1 12 0 

18 0 

Cobblers . . 

,, 

14 0 

12 0 

Mechanies’ Assistants . . 


14 0 

12 0 

Wciglit Lifters 


12 0 

10 0 

Semi-BkiJled workers: (all 
occupations) 


0 14 0 

0 12 0 

Unskilled workers (all occuim* 
tions) — Men 


0 14 0 

0 8 0 

Unskilled workers (all occupa- 
tions) — Women 

- 

0 10 0 

0 6 0 
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Mofusbil. 

Jls. 

350 to 550 
200 to 300 
100 to 175 
60 to 100 
35 to 50 
40 to 70 
35 to 50 
24 0 0 

2 0 0 
14 0 
2 8 0 
2 4 0 
14 0 

18 0 
10 0 

1 4 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 
1 4 0 

1 10 0 
1 4 0 

10 0 
0 14 0 
0 14 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

(14 0 
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MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 

The only satisfactory criterion on which <-o 
iiase any broad conciusions n'^ardim? movc- 
nuMits of wape lates m any indiisliv in any 
industrial area or wntre in India would be to 
take th(‘ total wa^es bills for equal mini hers of 
workjH'Ople in the same or similar occupation 
^iou))S at any two dates and to asautam the 
l»erc,enta^e incieasi* or deciease bidween the 
TWO sets of lltJ:uies Attempts made by the 
lloiiibay Ijaliour Oince to do this dm ini' its 
en(|uui(‘sin comu'ction with the (leneial Want 
rJensus wer(‘ laii'clv fnistratisj owint? to tin* 
existence ol ii leconcilabh* vaiiations ot ])imciph‘ 
and considerable diversity in piaetiee not only 
as betwis'ii unit, and unit but also in tb(‘ same 
unit as tor examjile in the cotton textile mill 
III Ahmedabad winch had been dealt with above 
'I'hc comparisons Mdnch emploveis most need 
to-day are thosi* with 1!)14, oi, in othei words, 
with tlu' jiri'-war y(*ar. All the ]Kiy and mustei 
rolls for that yi'ar were, howeV(‘r, destroyed 
lonp a^o but most units in the textile imlustiy 
ill Bombay have their ‘basic’ time and piece 
rates from wliich they calculate the cainnms 
on Mdiich the jieicentage dearness of food allow- 
ances are comjmted. 

Tleferi'nces have often been made in this 
note to the deaniess allowances of HO iK‘r cent 
for weavers and of 7(1 jicj cent for all othei 
operativi'S giaiited in the texlile mills in Bombay 
Cilv until the middle of lOiPl wIkui the Bombay 
Millowneis’ Association THTiiiitted its individual 
afilliatisl menilK-rs to take in<leiX‘inlent action in 
the matter of leduiiing these allowances Th(‘ 
wages by which tlii'se allowances winie to be 
granted v'ere as follows: .laiiuary lOlH -15 licr 
cent, .lanuaiy 1010— raised to 35 per wnt. ; 
Febiuaiy 10‘2() — laised to 75 iku cent forweaveis 
and to 55 ]»ei cent foi all other o}H*iatives , 
A^iveuiber 102()--iaised to HO and 70 ]K*r cent, 
lesjiectivelN . These allowanc<es weie on the 
*• basic” 'ates of J0I4 oi of sonic other year 
between 1014 and 101 7- — lates which were not 
onl> not standaid for all nulls in Jlomliav City 
but. which acluallv vaned widely as betaveen 
mill and mill J'oi exam])le, the results ol 
the 1020 empuiv eondiictetl by the Hoiiibav 
baboui OHiee showeil that in the 10 mills 
selected loi the enquii\ in Bombay (’ity the 
aveiage eainiims (fiom basic i ates plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weaveis vaiieil In'tween 
Us 1-0-1 and Its 2-1-0 |)er da^, ot sidcrs 
between lie. 0-14-3 and lls 1-2-11 lM‘r day, 
of wariH'rs between Us 1-10-3 and Its 2-14-0 
per day and for women giey winders 
between aiiiiuh H-3 and annas 15-5 pel day. 
Notwithstanding these wide vaiiatioiis it is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels m 
any particulai textile mill in Bombay Citv 
were, on the wdiole, about 70 ih*i <vnt higher 
than the pie-war >eaj at the lH*giiming of the 
year 1033. Dining the latter half of 1033 and 
in the beginning of 1934 all mills in Boinlaiy 
effected consideiable cuts in the dearness 
allowances and in some cases also in the basic] 
rates If a later jear be taken lor pin poses of 
comparison, say 1926, when the Bombay l^iboui 
Office made a thorough survey of pie valent 
lates, the results of the General Wage Census 
w'hich was conducted for cotton mills in Bomliay 
City for October 1934 showed that wages in the 
Bombay mills, for all occupations, as compared 
with July 1926 were lower by 16 per cent in 


October 1934 If the twelve most numerically im- 
portant “ process ” occupations which cover 
apjiroximately 70 per cent, of the total number 
of workpeojile emiiloycd in the industiy are taken 
and if the figures for these aie comptarexi with 
the figures for the same occupations in 1 926, the 
reiliiction in w'ages in October 1934 amounted 
to 23 79 per cent, and in July 1937 to 25.40 
IH‘i cent 

111 Ahmedabad the war oi dearm-ss allow'anees 
paid in textile nulls in t hat centre varied widely 
fui different occupations and a general coin- 
IKirison w'lth the pre-war yi*ar is therefore not 
])oHsible ; but, as eoni]iated with 1926, wages 
in May 1934 Weie 4 4 iKjr rent, higher. ’I’liis 
liow'ever, was neutralised by the out of 6J 
cent w'hieh was brought into effect from Ist 
January 1935 Ag.iin, if the most numerically 
impoitnnt occupations alone arc considered, 
W'ages in cotton mills in Ahmedabad were 5.20 
l)Ci cent higher in May 1934 than in May 1 920. 
In July 1937 w.iges weie H.40 percent, lower. 

Tn Sholapur, the inci eases in wages granted 
bv individual mills betw'eeii 1916 and 19J9 were 
consolidated with the rates ])rcvailing in 1914, 
At the iK'gmning of 1920, the Hholapiir inill- 
ow'iieis gave their flist siqiarate dearness allow- 
ance in the foim of wages in kind- -certain quan- 
tities of giam— to all those W'orkers who did 
not leinain absent for more than four days in 
a month WorkiTS who failed to put in the 
K'quued attiuidanci* W’lui* de])iived of this 
bmiefit an<l tlie agitation of both tbesi* and the 
otlKu workers for liigliei rates led to the Sholapur 
imllowiiers conecdiug deal ness allowances in 
cash of 35 ]H“r cent, over the rates of It)] 9 to 
w’ls'ivers and of 30 jier (‘('iit to all other opi'ratives. 
'riie valii(‘ of the gram allowance vaiied with 
tlnct nation in pnci's Tlie <‘xistenec of several 
eontlieting factors in the wages position in 
81iola]iiir pievents the estimate of an accurate 
compiiiisoii with 1914 ; but, as coiiUKued with 
1926, wages m July l!>3t W'ere 20 5 per cent 
lower Taking the tw'idve most iiumorically iin- 
poitant oecup.itioMS, wages in Cotton textile 
nulls in Simla pill weic 14 ])ei ociit low'er in .Inly 
1934 and J3.3H pei cent, low'or in July 1937 as 
com paled with July 1026. Owing to the lack 
of the neeessaiy adat foi the pui pose, siinilai 
eoiuiKuisona foi other industues and for other 
provinces aie not iiossible 

EARNINGS. 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
puriKises of wage llxation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the projicr assessment and 
appreciation of the well-being of the masses, 
provided how'ever that the term “earnings” 
has one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application In practice, the connotation 
of the teim varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of thiee different values: (1) 
gross earnings ; (2) net earnings ; or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
euveloiic. In (xirrect statistical parlance it 
IS none of these three. Tx*t us explain. “Gross 
earnings” for any particular iiay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates — time or piece — plus all the allowances, 
bonuses and perquisites-— or the value of euch 
where thev are not in cash — to which he mjiy 
lie entitled bv virtue of his contract of employ- 
ment and includes w’ages given for any periods 
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of leave with pay which may be Kranted during 
such pay iieriod. The allowances may either be 
111 the form of dearness allowanc-es in cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime j 
work. Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/or for elhciency.* Perquisites may lie in the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway glasses, etc. | 
“ Net earnings ” are gross earnings less dediic - 1 
tions for flues. 

“The amount in the pay envelopii ” is 
net earnings less any fui(l‘er deductions 
which may be made by an cmplo^er for 
liouso roni, medical attendaTH«, subscriptions 
to luovident funds, income-tax, refunds of 
advances, iMiynients for pinchases fiom co- 
ojK'rative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
irlKiynients of loans troni ])rovident fund account 
or from co-oiierative credit societies, siibsciip- 
tions 1,0 sjiorts cluhis or institutes, etc The 
amount in the pay enveloiie (tan never be 
reckoned as eainings because eveiy w'oikcr is 
expected to pay for his income-tax, house rent 
and puichas(*8 and to liquidate liis other lialnli- 
ties and debts from his income In all cases 
where lining is widely prevalent gioss earnings 
can also not Ik* reckoned as income Ixjciiuse these 
may be habitually liable to deductions for flues 
‘Net earnings’ would most coi redly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistical purixises 
Sulllcient has Jieeii state<l to show how 
ditiicultthe computation of “ earnings” can Im* 
Dilierent statisticians and different liodies hold 
dilfcn'iit views as to its coricct computation 
and that is the reason wliy the term ‘ eainings ’ 
is so Widely interiueted. 'I'he most freqiient 
and general usuage of the teim for statistical 
purposes is to take gross earnings in (ash less 
fines and witiiout ^aluatlng such per<iuisites 
as free housing, free medical att(*ndance and free 
railway passes in the case of railway woikers, 
and to include tiavelling allowances where these 
are paid for convejaiice between pl-'ice of work 
and home but not when they are paid for trans- 
port, to some otlKjr temporal y splicie of work 
This IS tile basis on whicli figiiies for “ earnings ” 
were collected liy the ItoiiibaN labour Oflice 
for the purposes of tli<* (/eneial Wage (Viisiis ; 
and, subject to minor modifications, fonts othei 
enquiiies into wages. It is of tlie utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of eveiy enquiry 
into wages, all tlie iicisons who aie eutrust(*d 
with the work of filling up the lequiied returns 
should haye a clear and thorougli conc(*pt,ion 
as to what should or should not be included in 
“ earnings. ” 
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Two sets of iiguics may be compiled for 
“earnings”: (1) average daili/ earnings ascer- 
tained by dividing the total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
iiumlier of days actually worked by all tlie indi- 
viduals in the group; and (2) average monthly 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total earn- 
ings of till* group for a jienod of one month 
by the number of persons in the group. In 
CJises wdiere stati.stics have been collected for 
wage jK'iiods of less than a month, monthly 
aveiages can lie ii'ckoned bv asc(‘itaining the 
weighted a vci age of the numbei of days worked 
bv all the units concerned in the month in which 
the shortci period is contaimsl and liv multi- 
plying the figure for avt'rage daily eainings by 
the W(‘ighl('d avi'iage le.ss the tlguic for average 
absence as shown by the flgiiri'S for aveiage 
percentage attendaiuv for the group Average 
percentage attendance is the iierceritage ratio of 
the total number of days actually work(‘d by all 
the individuals in a group to the jHissible w'orking 
days in the pay piTiod for the group. 


Part I of the Gcneial Wage Census covering 
all iKireiimal factories in the Piovincc of Bombay 
covered m^aily a thousand occupations in 
1 nearly twenty iiuliistiies. For t,he jiiirposes 
I of the census tlx' !*iovlm,e ol Bombay was divnled 
I into ten teiritonal aieas and the reports contain 
tlie averages of daily and numthly earnings for 
all monthly paid workers in all the, oecup.i tions 
coiK.erii'Kl in eu(;h of these ten ai(‘as. It is 
oliviousiy not possible for us to ri'produce 
tlie figures lime but foi purpose's of geneial 
intciest wc give below (1) the averages of 
monthly eainings foi six of the most important 
oiraipations which aio to hv found in all fac- 
toiu‘8, l)Ut iiarticuUrly in Fngineermg work- 
shops; (2) the g(‘neral meragos tor men m all 
! engmeeiing and ‘‘ common ” occupations m all 
factoiies, (3) the, average's monthly earnings 
111 SIX of the most inijjortant printing occupa- 
tions; (4) the general aveiages for ” jirocess” 
opeiatiNcs in all printing presses which arc fac- 
tories for the ])urposes of the Indian Kac- 
toiies Act in the Bombay Piesidency , (5) the 
average daily eainings in the more nuim'rically 
impoitant oecu|)ations in the (jotton textile 
iiidustiy; and (0) the geneial aveiages of daily 
I'arnmgs for all “ pioci'ss ” opeiatives in the 
cotton textile industiy. The ilguies in brackets 
in the flist, the third, the filth, and the sixtli 
tables show the numbei s of woikers covered by 
the averages to which they lelatc. 


I. Average Monthly Earnings of all WorJeers in Sijr. Important 
Graded Occupations — All Factories . — 1934 


Areas. 

Moulders. 

Black- 

smiths. 

Fitters. 

Machinists 

(turners). 

CarjK'iiters. 

l*ai liters. 


Its, a. p. 

Bs. a. p 

Its. a. p 

Bs. a. p. ' 

Its a p. 

Bs. a. p 

i. Bombay City 

42 4 9 

50 11 0 

55 13 7 

54 3 5 

51 4 11 

40 13 8 


(592) 

(534) 

(3,985) 

(1,614) 

(2,544) 

(1,177) 

2. Bombay Suburban, 







Thana, Kolaba and 

27 1 5 

52 13 4 

51 11 9 

49 3 0 

39 14 10 

31 7 11 

Batnagiri . . 

(11) 

(34) 

(404) 

(89) 

(135) 

(29) 

3, Ahmedabad City 

36 1 2 

51 0 10 

49 8 6 

44 10 1 

54 4 10 

38 15 9 


' (154) 

(113) 

(773) ' 

(315) 

(415) 

(24b 
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I. Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers — corUd. 


Areas. 

Moulders. 

Jllack- 

Biniths 

Eitters. 

Machinists 

(turners.) 

Carpenters. 

Painters. 


its. a. )) 

Uh a. p 

Rs a. p. 

Its. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. j). 

4. Ahniedabad, Kaira, 
and ranch Muliuls . 

70 lii 10 
(04) 

70 8 5 

(04) 

71 1 1 b 
(411) 

56 4 10 

(249) 

51 1 9 

(35) 

37 8 0 
(23) 

5. Jkoach and Surat . . 

40 8 0 
(4) 

40 3 3 
(«) 

03 2 8 
(66) 

54 5 5 
(18) 

41 10 5 
(18) 

Nil. 

0. East and West 
Xhandesh. 

00 0 7 
(14) 

38 13 5 
(21) 

40 4 8 
(284) 

34 14 0 
(06) 

30 6 8 
(42) 

34 1 0 
(7) 

7. Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar 

31 4 9 

(70) 

38 4 0 
(64) 

43 7 5 
(473) 

42 6 9 
(183) 

34 14 11 
(154) 

31 7 6 
(53) 

8. Sholapur City 

25 9 2 
(14) 

33 10 2 
(22) 

36 5 4 
(143) 

32 15 8 
(31) 

29 0 11 
(63) 

24 15 1 
(10) 

0. Sholapur and Satara. . 

20 3 9 
(49) 

29 1 a 
(17) 

40 15 4 
(58) 

33 13 0 
(33) 

33 1 3 
(23) 

33 8 1 
(0) 

10. Belgaum, Dharwar, 
Ei japur and Kanara 

41 1 4 

(57) 

52 2 2 
(93) 

40 1 8 
(406) 

45 4 8 
(174) 

47 3 7 
(228) 

43 7 0 
(88) 

Presidency Proper. . 

41 10 3 

50 6 0 

53 4 9 

51 1 4 

49 9 0 

40 3 0 

(1,059) 

(970) 

(7,063) 

(2,772) 

(3,657) 

(1,420) 


II. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and " Common ” Occupations excluding Unskilled 
Labou rers — All Factories — 1 934 . 


Areas. 

Number of 
workmen 
returned. 

Average 

liercentage 

atteiidaiiei*. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Average 

monthly 

earnings. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1. Bombay City 

35,720 

87.7 

1 12 2 

41 8 5 

2. Bombay Suburban, Tliana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri 

2,735 

90 0 

1 11 0 

43 2 11 

3. Ahmcdabad City . . 

8,426 

92.4 

1 4 10 

33 7 4 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Pancli Mahals . . 

1 2,130 

87.1 

2 4 9 

52 12 7 

5. Broach and Surat 

703 

89.1 

14 1 

32 1 10 

6. East and WeSt Khandesh 

2,142 

89.4 

1 0 11 

26 7 9 

7. Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar . . 

4,811 

87.5 

1 3 11 

29 1 7 

8. Sholapur City 

1,850 

92.7 

0 14 2 

22 1 4 

9. Sholapur and Satara 

531 

89.8 

0 15 11 

24 2 1 

10. Belgaum, Dharwar, Bija- 
pur and Kanara 

3,887 

91.2 

17 2 

34 13 7 

Presidency Proper 

62,941 

88.8 

19 5 

38 3 3 
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III, Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations, 
May 193 - 4 . 


Area. 

Proof 

Headers. 

Composi- 

tors. 

Letter 

Press 

Machine- 

men. 

Bailers 

Binders. 

Type 

Casters. 


Hs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay City 

62 9 7 
(164) 

38 3 0 
(1,272) 

47 2 9 
(266) 

21 7 10 

(692) 

29 11 8 

(302) 

28 8 11 
(90) 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Katnagiri. 

25 0 0 

(1) 

22 11 3 

(18) 

26 11 1 
(5) 

14 7 3 

(02) 

20 15 0 
(3) 

25 3 7 
(6) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

29 8 0 

(4) 

27 5 2 
(97) 

39 8 11 
(17) 

19 17 

(21) 

29 5 8 
(9) 

15 5 3 

(25) 

Broach and Surat 

47 () 0 

(1) 

23 3 10 
(59) 

3114 0 
(«) 

10 10 2 
(7) 

23 3 3 

(11) 


Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar. 

38 5 1 

(34) 

23 2 11 
(350) 

31 14 2 
(06) 

13 15 7 

(140) 

25 2 2 
(62) 

23 1 5 3 

(32) 

Presiden^’y Proper. . 

57 10 4 

(204) 

34 0 6 
(1.796) 

43 7 0 
(362) 

19 12 6 
(922) 

1 

28 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 
(152) 


IV, General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns — Men only — May 1934 . 


Area. 


Bombay City 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and llatnagiri 

Ahmcdabad City 

Broach and Surat 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar 


— 




Number of 

Average 

A verage 

Average 

IJersons 

percentage 

daily 

monthly 

employt'd 

attendance. 

earnings. 

earnings. 



Rs a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

5,705 

91.7 

1 8 2 

37 4 10 

249 

92.8 

1 0 4 

25 4 2 

237 

87.9 

1 1 8 

26 2 2 

108 

92.2 

0 14 9 

22 14 11 

1,650 

91.8 

116 

27 2 2 

7,949 

91.7 

16 2 

34 4 9 


Presidency Proper 
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V, Average Daily Earning^* in some important occupations in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 1934**. 


■ 







Areas * 

Frame 

Tenters.t 

Siders. 

Doffers. 

Beelers. 

Winders. 

Two Loom 
Weavers. 


Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Ils a. p 

Ils. a. p. 

‘ Ils. a. p. 

* Jls. a p. 

Bombay City 

1 1 0 
(7,208) 

0 15 1 

(12,394) 

0 10 3 

(9,556) 

0 10 2 
(6,316) 

0 11 5 
(13,367) 

1 6 1 
(24,666' 

Bombay Suburlian, Tliaua, 
Kolaba ami llatnagiri . . 

1 011 
(32.'i) 

0 14 G 
(828) 

0 10 2 
(44 1) 

0 ]() « 
(211) 

0 10 4 

(525) 

1 4 7 

(1,492) 

Ahmedabad CUty . . 

1 4 2 

1 0 10 
(n.3i(i) 

on 3 
(8,037) 

0 11 10 
(1,693) 

0 12 2 
(6,514) 

1 14 8 
(25,340) 

Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Punch Malials . . 

0 l.^> 8 
(217) 

0 12 0 
(4G1) 

0 7 9 
(318) 

() 9 4 

(53) 

0 10 7 
(294) 

1 9 7 

(908) 

Broach and Surat 

0 13 0 

(i8r») 

0 12 5 
(389) 

0 7 9 

cm) 

0 6 11 
(70) 

0 8 1 
(319) 

1 3 10 

(945) 

Bast and West KhandesU . 

0 13 4 

(390) 

0 10 31 
(744) 

0 0 3 

(418) 

0 7 10 
(347) 

0 7 1 
(849) 

14 3 

(1,027) 

Poona, Nasik and Aluned- 
nagar 

Sholapui Cit y 

j 

0 14 10 
(40) 

0 11 2 
(813) 

0 1 3 3 

(111) 

0 9 1 1 
(i,«9t:) 

0 7 7 
(68) 

0 7 6 
(1,20.5) 

0 6 0 
(20 ) 

0 5 1 0 

(1,449) 

0 8 0 
(82 ) 

0 6 5 

(2,108) 

1 4 10 

(269) 

1 5 4 

(2,439) 

Sholap ir and Sataia 

0 7 8 
(108) 

0 7 2 
(210) 

0 4 0 

(147) 

0 4 6 

(303) 

0 4 9 
(98) 

0 1 2 5 
(207) 

Bclgauin, Bijapur, Dharwar 
and Kanara 

0 11 3 

(447) 

0 7 9 

(759) 

0 5 0 

(842) 

0 7 11 
(1,115) 

0 4 5 
(63) 

0 10 5 
(265) 

Presidency Proper. . 

1 1 4 

(14,791) 

0 15 0 

(28,913) 

0 10 1 
(21,312) 

0 9 5 

(13,575 ) 

0 10 11 
(24,219) 

19 8 

(57,558) 


• The Labour Oflicc report fiivcp flgurcR for av<‘iag(* daily earnlngR si'parately for men and 
women and for time rated and jiiece priced workeiR. Tin* ilguies contained in the above tabic arc 
the weighted averages foi both male and female woikeis whether paid on time or piece. Children 
are excluded. 

t ** Frame Tenters” include Drawing, Slubbing, Inter and lloving Tenters. 

** As the complete results of the special enquiry conducted by the Labour Office for Cotton 
textile mills in the Province of Bombay for July 1937 for the Bombay textile labour enquiry 
Committee were not published by the time we went to press it was not possible for us to give 
figures for a later date. The figures in the above table are subject to several changes and 
should be considered as being only approximate. 
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VI. Average Daily Earnings of AU Adult Operatives in all Occupations in the Cotton 
Textile Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 1934. 


Areas. 

Operatives in 
“ Process ” 
Occupations. 

Operatives in 
Engineering 
and “(Common" 
Occupations. 

Operatives in 
All Occupa- 

tlOIlb. 


Jls. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a p 

Bombay City 

1 1 9 

1 2 9 

1 110 


(116,989) 

(11,429) 

(128,418) 

Bombay Suburban, Tliana, Kolaba and Batnagiri 

10 0 

1 2 U 

10 3 

(.'>,774) 

(560) 

(6,334) 

Alunedabad City 

1 5 11 

1 3 11 

15 7 

(74,185) 

(7,9011 

(82,086) 

Ahmedabad, Kaira and Panch Mahals 

10 3 

0 35 11 

10 3 

(3,065) 

(433) 

(3,498) 

Broach and Surat 

0 14 0 

0 15 8 

0 14 3 

Bast and West Kliandcsh 

(2.989) 

(^44) 

(3,333) 

0 12 5 

0 13 1 

0 12 6 


(6,986) 

(810) 

(7,796) 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar 

0 J.") 7 

0 15 G 

0 15 7 

Sholapur City 

(787) 

(100) 

(887) 

Oil G 

0 12 6 

011 8 


(14,435) 

(1,889) 

(16,32 0 

Sholapiir and Satara 

0 7 5 

0 9 9 

0 7 9 


(1,698) 

(262) 

( 1 ,960) 

Belgaiim, Bijainir, Dliarwar and Kanara 

0 8 I 

0 II 3 

0 8 7 

(1,777) 

(89.',) 

(.'»,672) 

Presidency Proper 

117 

(231,68.-,) 

1 2 0 
(24,623) 

1 1 8 
(2.-,6.308) 


I'njvincml factory administration reports 
show that th(j monthly oarmiigs of cotton 
weavers and spinners m some other provinces 
are as follows • Central Provinces and Jierar 
Us. 30 and Us. 15 ; licngal Its. 25 and Us. 14 ; 
Punjab Us. 28 and Us 20 , and Madras Us. 27 
and Us. 20, In the J iitc mill industry, single shift 


hessian weavers earn Us. 31 i)er month and the 
average f<>r IxdJi warp ami W(‘ft spinners is 
Us. 17-4-0 i){‘r montli. The earnings of women 
workers in jute mills vary between Us. 11 per 
month for most oeeupations and Us. 15 per 
month for twisters. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Under the ordinary common law an injured 
workman is entitled to recover damages or 
compensation for an injury sustained by him 
in the course of his employment if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the iiersonal 
negligence of his employer. In addition, the 
Indian Fatal Accidents Act of 1855 iiermitted 
the award of damages to tlie deiieiidants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
his death was due to tlie wrongful act, neglect 
or fault of the person responsible for the accident. 
The procedure in connection with tlie recovery 
of damages under both the common law and the 
Fatal Accidents Act was, however, extremely 
cumbersome. This together with tlie ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
noancial disability in undertaking extensive 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- 
geous position in suits for compensation. 
Moreover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country, accidents were annually becoming 
more numerous than before and, in their results, 
were resiionsible for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their families. Disabilities 
similar to these had been removed in most of 
the industrialised countries of the world by the 
passing of workmen's compensation laws 
providing for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
injured as a res^t of industrial accidents and 
to their dependents in cases where the accidents 
resulted in death. The necessity for such legis- 
lation in India was obvious and the Govern- 


ment of India drew up proposals for a Work- 
men’s ('ompensation Act which tlit'y circulated 
to all local (Jovernments in 1921. The pro- 
posals mot \^ith a fair measure of apjiroval and 
the Government of India drew iij) a Jiill which 
they introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
in September 1922. After its refiTencc to a 
Select Gommitti'e, the Ihll was passed in March 
1923 and the Indian Woikmi'ii’s Coinitcnsation 
Act was brought into operation with clfect 
from the 1st July 1924. This was the Qrst 
piece of legislation m the field of social insurance 
111 India. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1923. 

In its main principles, the Indian Act follows 
the Itritibh model but ils precision and rigidity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini- 
stration are some of the features which distin- 
guish it from the 3 Iritish Act. In its scope — typo 
and classes of workers covered — the original 
Act of 1923 fell far short of the British Act but 
it was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a poluiy of gradualness in the matter 
so as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 
and 1933 and the Act as it stands to day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
country. Under the Act, payment of com- 
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pensation has been made obligatory on all em- 1 
ployers whose employees come within its scope, 
even in cases where there has been no negli- 
gence and injured workmen or the dei>endants of j 
those killed can obtain compensation in all caser 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident arising out oj and in the course of employ- 
ment and where the accident is not directly 
attributable to misconduct, breaclios of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices. Jie- 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosjihorus jioisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purposes of compensation, 
as injuiics caused by accident ; provided 
however, that the w'orkcr coiiccined was in 
the service of tlie same employer for more than 
six months. Mercury iKiisoumg was added 
to the list of original occupational diseases in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a J)raft Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Contercnce> in 192r) 
This list was further expanded in 1936 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologucs or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) chrome ulceration or its sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air iilncHs (Ciiisson Jiiscasc) or its 
sequelae. 

The Jloyal Commission on Indian liubour 
made a long series of recommendations lor the 
improvement of the Act , firstly, to extend 
its scope so as to cover all types and classes 
of workers who w'cre likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry , 
secondly, to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to famlitate the methods lor their 
payment ; and, thirdly, to effect vaiious changes 
designed to improve the administration of the 
measure. It is not necessary lor the purposes 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis- 
lation in connection with woikraen’s compensa- 
tion in India since the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useiul if we gaye 
the raaiu provisions of the Ac-t us it stands 
to-day. 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act — 
These have been specified in the definition of 
the term “ workman ’’contained in section 2(1) 
(n) and in schedule 11. In all cases jiersous 
employed in an administrative oi clenioil 
cajiacity and those whose monthly (‘urniugs 
exceed Its. 31)0 aie exclutled. Speaking broadly, 
the Act covers railw'ays ; factories, mines; 
seamen ; docks ; jiorsons employed In the con- 
struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which arc of more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in height , or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels ; 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work ; the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
or taking down any telegraph or telephone 
line or overhead electric lines or cables ; aerial 
ropeways, canal pipe lines or sewers ; the fire 
brigade ; railway mail service ; operations 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas; 
blasting operations and excavations ; ferry 
boat services ; cinchona, coffee, rubber or 
tea plantations , electricity or gas generating 
stations; lighthouses; cinematograph picture 
producing and exhibiting ; divers : elephant and 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chauffeurs. Persons employ- 
ed through sub-contractors by a person fulfUliug 
a contract with a railway are also covered. As 


far as seamen are concerned, both seamen on 
ships registeied in India and those on 8hip& 
registered in foreign countries are included. 
Not only workmen eraiiloycd witlim the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical 
jiower and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Governor-General m Council is empowered to 
bring within tlic scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are considered 
to be of a hazardous nature. 

Amounts of Compensation Payable . — The 
amount of compensation jiayable depends on 
the average monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman. The term ‘wages’ includes 
overtime pay and the value of any concessions 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc. After the monthly w'agcs of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa- 
tion due IS decided by a reference to schedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the amounts of 
compensation for death, permanent total and 
temjiorary disablement in respect of each oi 
seventeen wage classes. The amounts of comiieu- 
sation payable m the case of an injured workman 
whosemoiithly wages are not more than Its. JO 
are Its. 500 for death, Its. 700 for jiiTmanent 
total and half the monthly wages lor tera])orary 
disablement. Por a workman whose monthly 
wages are between Its. 50 and Ks. 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Its. 1,800, Its. 2,520 and 
Its. 15 respectively. The maxima for persons 
earning over Its. 200 per month arc Its. 4,000 
Rs. 5,600 and Its. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of inmois the amounts oi compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate of Rs. 200 and 
I Rs. 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temjiorary disablement. No (;om- 
I pensation is payable in respect of a ‘ waiting 
jieriod ’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury w’as caused 

(NO'J’E Permanent total disablement means — 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
c.apable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent, loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not aiise in one accident ) 

Who are Dependants . — These are defined in 
two categories : firstly, those who are in practi- 
cally all cases actually dependants ; and secondly 
those who may or may not be in that position. 
The first includes a wife, a minor legitimate son, 
unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
mother. The second includes a husband, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

General . — The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be brought to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner; (2) in all cases where an employer 
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aUmits liability the umouiit of compenHaiiuu 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Comiiussioner ; and (3) in oases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemniiied by his sub-contractor it he has 
had to pay compensation cither to a principal 
or to a workman. 

An emidoyer is pernuttod to make to any 
dejiendant advances on account of coniiionsation 
not exceeiling an aggregate of one hundred 
rui)ees and so much of such aggregate as does 
not exceed the compensation jKiyable to that 
dependant is to be deducted by the Commis- 
sioner from such comiwnsation and rejiaid to the 
employer, i’urther, the Commissioner may 
deduct a sum up to Us, 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral exjienses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses w'ere incurreil 

Administration - -The Act is administered 
entirely on a provincial basis by Commissioners 
to be appointed l>y J^ocal Covernments. 'The 
Provinces of liengaland Madras have one Com- 
missioner each for the whole province. The 
Workmen's Compensation iS 


Province of Bombay has one Commissioner for 
the more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub- judges have been appointed as 
ex-officio Commissioners for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. Tn the other provinces, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction. 

STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 

The stai/isticB regarding cases disposed of 
under the Act have been collected and published 
sinc4} 1st July 1924 on which date the original 
Act came into force. These statistics relate to 
the more important classes of workers, i.c., 
workers in factories, mines and docks and on 
railways and tramways. The total amount of 
compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 0^ lakhs of rupees m 1925, lakhs 
in 192«, 11 lakhs each in 1927 and 1928, 12J 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, 10 J lakhs in 1931, 
8i lakhs in 1932, 8 lakhs in 1933, 8i lakhs 
in 1934, lli^ lakhs in 1935 and •* lakhs in 
1936. The following table shows the number 
of cases, classified by nature of injuries and the 
amounts of compensation paid in each year 
since 1924 : — 

atistics — All India, 1924-35. 





Number of cases | 

Amount of compensation paid for. 


Ye.ii 


Patal 

Non-fat a 1 

Total 

Fatal cases 

Non-fa tal 
cases 

All cases. 

1924*— 






Rs. 

lls 

lls. 

Adults 



249 

3,898 

4,147 

82,085 

60,248 

1,48,333 

Minors 

1925— 




19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

Adults 



583 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

6,41,530 

Minors 

1920— 



7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

Adults 



G61 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,321 

Minors 

1927— 



3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

Adults 



777 

14,397 

1.5,174 

5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

Minoi B 
1928— 



0 

30 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,875 

Adults 



819 

15,898 

16,717 

5,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,251 

Minors 

1929— 



9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

Adults 



886 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

12,57,703 

Minors 

1930— 



2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

Adults 



867 

22,656 

23,523 

6,59,302 

7,8i*,7i)0 

12,45,052 

Minors 

1931- 


‘ 

4 

47 

51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

Adults 



696 

16,764 

17,460 

4,44,246 

6,20,885 

10,65,131 

Minors 

1932— 



3 

26 

29 

600 

625 

1.225 

Adults 



600 

13,641 

14,241 

3,60,164 

4,02,093 

8,22,257 

Minors 

1933— 



1 

1 

19 

20 

200 

688 

888 

Adults 



526 

14,015 

14,541 

3,31,357 

4,82,477 

8,13,834 

Minors 

1934— 




18 

18 

115 

115 


Adults 



697 

16,271 

16,868 

3,71,562 

4,96,437 

8,67,999 

Minors 

1935— 



1 

21 

22 

200 

648 

848 

Adults 



692 

22,283 

22,975 

5,22,331 

6,38,383 

651 

11,60,714 

Minors 
1936— •• 



4 

20 

24 

200 

751 


Adults 

Minors 

.. 



•• 






* The llgiires for 1924 relate only to the six months from 1st July to Slst December. 
•• The Statistics per 1930 were not released for publication when we went to press. 
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EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 

A compulsory system of workmjui’s cora])cnsa- 
tion enhances the cost of production hut not to 
any apprcciahle extent. In the case of coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to he not more than annas four i)er ton of coal 
( Vide para 30 of the lleport of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1925). However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were coin])elle<l 
to ch)8e down tlnur mines hut this was due 
mainly to the sevt're depression with winch the 
Industry was faced In the Punjab, the pro- 
juietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum Jhstrict 
were rci)orte«l to he not satisfied with the pri- 
vilepi'S eiijojed by the miners under the Act as 
some of thein liad to jiay as comiHuisatioii on a 
sinKle accident more than they could earn during 
a month. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a hij? hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance. 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being I 


provided by a number of leading insurance 
cxim panics in the country and the most important 
of these are the Claims Jlureaiix in Calcutta and 
Madras. The Calcutta Claims Bureau which 
represents many of the leading insurance 
companies operating in India deals with a large 
number of claims and offers valuable co-opera- 
tion to the authorities in settling compensation 
claims. In lloinbay, insurance companies were 
concerned with half the numlx'r of cases that 
came up Ix^fore the (’oinmissioner. Insurance 
companies as a rule contest only cases involving 
(liiestions of law or principle and are of beneflt 
to all ctMicerned. In these provinces insurance 
is widely resorted to by the employers es]>ecially 
in the ti'xtile industry. 'J’he Millowners' Mutual 
liisutance Association, Ltd , Bombay, is an 
organisation of employers one of whose objects 
is the mutual insurance of members against 
liability to pay compensation or damages to 
workmen enijiloyed by them or their dependants 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or otherwise, 
arising out of or in the course of employment. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


The earliest known trade unions in India were 

(1) The Bombay Millhands* Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the jnirpose of 
memorialising (loyernnicnt for irnproyements in 
factory law and whiidi soon liecanic moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act; (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Hallway Seiyants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled EuroTieans employed on 
railways, inoie as a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions ; and (3) 
The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907. 'J’he Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questiors conni'ctcd with th(> general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
woikeis than of the workers Aywirt from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
i.s known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the Great War. 
Trade organisations were, howevei , not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a definite place in 
the social economy ol the village communities. 
Each trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occuiiational caste was 
known as a ‘ guild The two main 
functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the members inter se ; and 

(2) to deal with questions alTecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole vis-a-vis the 
c-ommunity. The panehayats, as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced their deci- 
sions on their members by means of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hartals, i.e., withholding of 
service. These guilds differed from 
modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out- 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations. Their 
background was more social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘ close trade unions.’ 
Contact with the West and the gradual industrial- 
isation of the country, however, introduced 
cleavages in the solidarity of the village com- 


munities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of tile old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disapjiear only to emerge later in a 
form more suited to modern industrialism. 

The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must lie regret- 
fully admitted tliat organised association of the 
workers in the eountry is far below the stage of 
development whicli it lias readied in Great 
Britain and in many of tlie other industrialised 
countri(‘s of tlie world. The reason for this can 
be put in a nutshell ; lack of a will to organise 
as far as the worki-rs aie concerned and organised 
oiiposition to association iiy workmen from their 
employers, Such success as the movement has 
met witli is due largely to a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
distant lag in wages ladund prices and the con- 
sequential heavy fall in real wages. Large 
masses of ignorant and illiterate industrial 
workers were compelled, through sheer inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work. After they 
had struck work they were unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance. Here is where the 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chance to step into the movement and to 
become a labour leader. Some of those labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But many went 
into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which it would give them for coming into the 
limelight. Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia. Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees. 
These committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measure of success in so far 
as concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but, 
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whereas many of these self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute ; a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creatine i)ermanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers. Tliese 
were the beginning of the trade union movement 
in India, and within a period of five years' 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed in 
all parts of the country. As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothing 
deflnite can be stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership; but it 
can lie safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair iienetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedaliad City, and 
in some other centres. If an estimate may be 
attempted, it would perhaps not be incoirect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 1 
there were about 150 unions iii India with a 
total membership of about half a million I 
workers. 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed 
A central organisation at the aiiex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the iiersonnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Tiabour Conference. Thus, the All-India I’rade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central Labour Hoard, 
Bombay, and the Bengal 'I’rades Union l^'edera- 
tion were formed in 1922. Tlie All-liidia 
Bailwaynieirs Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industiial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by tlic creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees. These bodies received a 
very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Hallway Board and tlie Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India In the forim^r 
case, half-yearly conferences are held Indween 
the representatives of the Ilailway Board and the 
Hailwaynien's Federation and at the.se con- 
ferences all the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at. 

Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any a]>preciable pro- 
gress in the two chief centres of these two 
important mdustriijs in India. The main 
reason for this is tliat the leaders at the head of 
those unions hold widely viiverging views 
and cannot compose their difierenccs sutficiently 
enough to enable them to meet on a common 
platform. Another important reason, in the 
purely persotuil opinion of the compiler of this 
note, 18 the existence, in these industries, of the 
all-powerful jobber whose interests m the laliour 
which he brings to his mill would be severely 
undermineii if the workers began to feel that they 
were independent of him in the matter of the 
removal and redress of their minor grievances 
It 18 true that the Bombay Giriii Kanigar Union 


— a communist organisation formed at the 
commencement of the general strike of six 
months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
City in 192K — claimed a membership of over 
50,090 at the end of that year, but this union 
lost its membership almost entirely after the 
disastrous general strike wdiichit conducted in 
1929. The latter strike killed the movement in 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay and although 
such of the existing unions as were left have 
been making frantic eflforts to regain their hold 
on textile labour, they have entirely failed to 
do so and the present unions are carrying on a 
purely nominal existence with very small 
figuies of membership A third reason is 
organised oiipositioii to trade unionism by 
employers and the victimisation of workmen who 
take the lead in trade union activities. 

In an earlier seirtion it was stated that had 
employers in Indian industry had the sagacity 
and the foresight towards the end ami im- 
mediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and dining the third 
decade of the present rentury might have been 
entirely dilferent. To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movement m India 
too might have been somewhat different Trade* 
unionism was bound to comi*. The I’reaty of 
Versailles in })roviding for the creation of an 
Interiuitioiial l^dibour Drgani.sation and the hold- 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations. Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
these conferences and had had an ojiportunity 
of studying the growth and the powerful position 
of workmen’s associations in the West, and on 
their return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of torming trade unions in the country. 
This was an entirely new development in the 
eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
grouj) of employers who had hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object wa,s to ]>c to combat trade 
unionism. Every possible move to frustrate 
combimation by their workmen was adojited and 
where dejiartmental orders against taking 
interest in trade union activities were disobeyed, 
the workmen concerned were either dismi-ssed 
or, in cases where the larger organisations had 
other brunches, were transferred to one or the 
other of such branches. Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Ahniedabad 
where a strong union had been formed in the 
siminiug section of the cotton U'xtile industry in 
that centre under the Ieadershi]> of Mr. M. K 
Gandhi whom the Ahmeilabad millowncrs could 
not possibly displease on political grounds, was 
rampant. The trade union movtiment, there- 
fore, instead of getting its most important 
support from within the ranks of labour itself, 
was thrown by indiiin emplovcrH into the wait- 
ing hands of the outside agitator ; and, unfortu- 
nately for Indian trade unionism, no body of 
outsiders versed in projicr trade union methods 
aiul prnu'iples was available. Sucli outsiders as 
could collect so nil* of the hot-heads among tlie 
workers in particular units or industries, formed 
unions in those units or industries; but again 
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with tile exception of AhraedaLad and also of 
certain sections of railways which were manned 
by a more intelligent and literate type of persons, 
these unions were hardly representative of the 
workmen in the organisations concerned owing to 
the smallness of tlieir niembcrship as compared 
with the total number of workers employed. 

As far as recognition by the employers w'as 
concerned, trade unions were faced with a three- 
edged weapon. On one side workmen taking 
interest in trade union activities were victimised , 
on another, the majority of the employers refused 
to recognise unions whose executives were (!om- 
Iiosed of outsiders ; and on the third, an amend- 
ment passed in tiie Indian J’enal Code in Jl)13 
for the purpose of dealing with criminal 
conspiracies was such as to make trade unions 
doing the only kind of work for which tliey are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of the 
law. We have already dealt with the first 
two of these tlirce questions. As far as the third 
is concerned, tlic matter was brought to a head j 
by the histone Buckingham Mill case of 1920 ’ 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to break their contiacts 
of employment i)y refusing to return to work 
This was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in tlie country. Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and imiirisonment for bona 
union activities and it was at once apparent 
that some legislation for the jirotection of trade 
unions was necessary. In March 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly of the (fovernment of 
India, on the motion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, then 
(leneral Secretary of the All-ln<lia Tnde Union 
Congress, passed a resolution recommending 
that Government should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions. Opposition to such a measure from 
associations of employers was, however, so great 
that it was five years before the necessary legis- 
lation could be placed on the Statute Book. The 
Indian Trade Unions Act was passed in March 
1926 and was lirought into operation with effect 
from Ibt June 1927. 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
1926. 

Apart from the necessary provisions for 
adimnistration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 makes provision for three 
groups of matters : (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade unions ; (2) the obligations 
to which a trade union is subject after registra- 
tion ; and (3) the rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions. ‘ Trade Union ’ has been 
defined in such a way as to cover both combina- 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and employers ; and persons under the 
age of 15 are debarred from raerabersliip of any 
registered union. 

Jtegifitratwn. — Any seven or more members of 
a union can apply for registration but no union 
can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6 ; and (2) its exec.utivc is 
constituted in accordance with the rcipiircmcnts 
of Section 22 which lays down that at least 
fifty per cent, of the executive must consist of 


members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units which the union proposes to cover. 'Phe 
registration of a union may be cancelled or with- 
drawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of tlie union itself, or if the Registrar 
IS satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contra- 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it hr.s 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with tlie 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule w'hich is required by the Act. Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an apjieal to a judge apjiointed by the 
local Government for the purpose ; and, in the 
event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved iiarty has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court. 

Obligatiom Imposed on Registered Trade 
Umons. — The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects ; but, the Act makes jirovision 
for the creation of a separate political fund subs- 
cription to W’liich may be collected from sucli 
memlieis as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
it. All registcied unions are roquiied to su limit 
annually to the Registiar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms togcthci 
with changes in ofilcers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date. Notices 
; of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar in prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence, i'ailure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel- 
lation of a union’s registration or by the imposi- 
tion of a fine. The Act further requires that the 
rules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union. 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Unions. — The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with powder to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to enter 
into contracts. A registered trade union is 
} immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in respect of an agreement, unless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties 
arising therefrom. It also enjoys immunity 
from civil suits in certain cases. As this im- 
munity is not enjoyed by unregistered trade 
unions, Mr. N. M. Joshi introduced a private 
Bill in the Legislative Assembly in 1927 to amend 
the Indian Penal Code with the object of pro- 
tecting such unions from the law of criminal 
conspiracy. The Bill was circulated to the 
various Provincial Governments in India for 
opinion but w'as stoiitlv opposed, mainly on the 
ground that it would discourage registration. 
The Government of India concurred with this 
View and as a result of Government opposition 
to it, the Bill w’as defeated on the vStb September 
192S on a motion for its reference to a Select 
Committee. 
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The administration of the Act is entirely on a 
provincial basis and each local Government is 
required to appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions. 
A union is to be registered in the province in 
which its head office is situated and if this Is 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province. All 
provincial Governments arc empowered to make 
rules for the manner in which the annual audit 
of registered unions should be carried out, for 
prescribing the forms and the manner in which 
unions may apply for registration and in which 
registered unions should forward the required 
notices, etc , to the Registrar, and for the fees 
payable for registration and inspection of the 
register and other documents pertaining to any 
registered union Unlike the various other 
pieces of labour legislation in India which have 
been subjected to frequent revision, there has 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, ex(;ept. for a slight modification which was 
made in 1928 in Section 11 regarding appeals in 
order to clarify the provisions of that section, 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
remain the same as it was when the Act was 
first passed in 192(5. 

EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. 

Trade unions were at first slow to seek regis- 
tration under the Act. Thcic had been no 
prosecutions under the 19J3 aniendment of the 
Indian I’enal Code for criminal conspiracy in 
the case of strikes conducted by unions since the 
Buckingham AIill case of 1920 and with th<* 
enjoyment of this immunity in piactice, most of 
the existing unions thought that regisfciation 
involved obligations re. maintenance of proper 
books and accounts, audit and the submission of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restrictions re the framing of rules in accordance i 
with the requirements of the Act and on expen- 
diture winch could be incurred which were too 1 


disproportionate in comparison with the rights 
and privileges which registration conferred. The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in many cases insisted on regis- 
tration prior to recognition — in manv cases even 
registration did not secure recognition — , and 
the first organised move in this direction came 
from the railways and the Bombay Millowners* 
Association W'ho, on the breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April 1928, refused to enter into any negotia- 
tions except with the represcnt«'itives of regis- 
tered unions. The Bombay Textile Labour 
Union winch had been formed in 1926 by 
Messrs N. M. Joshi and R R. Bakhalc was among 
the first to seek registration under the new Act ; 
but three other unions of col ton mill workers in 
Bombay City had not registered and these at 
once applied for registration as soon as the 
Bombay Millowners made registration a condi- 
tion of recognition After this, several unions 
all over India sought registration under the Act, 
})ut in many cases registrations were short-lived 
liecaiise they had to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non-compliance 
with the other requirements of the Act It is of 
interest to observe that the Ahmedabad Textile 
Ijaboiir Union which is the liiggost and best 
orgamseil trade union in India refrained, on 
purely T>olitu»il grounds, fiom registering until 
the end of Ififif) and it only did so then 
owing to the probabh* decision of the Delimita- 
(ion (’oinmittee to make registered textile unions 
in Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislalivo Assembly which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 193r> The follow- 
ing table shows the iiumix'rs of legistered unions 
on .ill the provincial registers in British India 
at the end of each financial \ car together with the 
membership and income of those which furnish- 
ed returns. The flguics exclude cancellations 
of registration. 


Registered Trade Unions in British India. 




Number of 


Yeai 

H'gis(<ued 



1 ticuic unions 

1 

1927-28 .. 


29 

1928-29 . 


... 75 

1929-30 .. 


104 

1930-31 .. 


119 

1931-32 .. 


131 

1932-33 .. 


170 

1933-34 .. 


191 

1934-35 .. 


213 

1935 36 . 


236 


Unions furnishing returns 


NuiiiIht, 

Memlieifalup 

Income. 

28 

100,619 

Ks. 

(In lakhs). 
1.64 

65 

18L077 

3 17 

90 

242,3.55 

4 33 

106 

219,11.5 

4.07 

121 

235,693 

4.78 

117 

237,309 

5 57 

1(50 

208,071 

5 03 

183 

284,918 

5.29 

205 

268,326 

5 29 
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The percentage of female membership in the 
above figures is very small indeed. In 1927-28 
it was 1,166, in 1932-33 it was 5,090 and in 
1935-36 only 7,309 or 2.7 per cent, of the total 
membership in that year. Out of the 236 
registered unions on the 31st March 1936, 69 
unions were m Bengal, 50 m the Province of 
Bombay, 32 in the Province of Madras and 30 
In the Punjab. No other province had more 
than seventeen Aj'mer-Merwara had only one 
with a membersliii) tif 269. The figures given in 
the above table for membership and income are 
theoretical because they include persona who 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered. If the member- 
ship of 268,326 in the 183 unions which furnished 
returns for the year ending 31st March 1936 is 
analysed it is found that 149,798 were employed 
on railways and that 26,511 were seamen. The 
membership in 26 registered unions of textile 
workers was only 26,709. The Province of 

If the figures contained in the above table for 
industries, the results are as set out below : — 


Bombay is the only province in India which 
regularly collects information and statistics in 
cxinnection with all trade unions The following 
table shows the progress of the trade union 
movement in that province * — 

Growth of Trade Unions in the Bombay 
Presidency {excluding Sind) 


Year. 

Number of 
unions 

Membership. 

1923 . 

17 

38,963 

1926 .. 

54 

69,544 

1 ,93,733 

1929 

92 

1930 . . 

86 

125,313 

19.32 . . 

89 

107,189 

1935 .. 

108 

1,06,201 

1936 . 

99 

88,119 

19.37 .. 

lU 

1,03,421 


the year 1936 (1st December) are analysed by 


Distrihvtion of Membership of Bombay Unions. 


Class of industry. 

1 Number of 
unions. 

Mcmliership 

Percentage 
to total 
memb(‘rshlp. 

Textile . 

17 

42,4)3 

41.01 

Seamen 

2 

12,188 

11.79 

Railways . . 

9 

21,633 

20.92 

Posts and I'clegraplis 

32 

7,050 

6.82 

Municipal . . . . 

0 

2,942 

2.84 

Miscellaneous 

48 

17,189 

16 62 

Total .. 

114 1 

103.421 1 

1 100 00 


Of the 17 unioiib of textile workers with a 
membership of 42,413, five ‘ vertical’ unions of 
cotton mill workers in Alimedabad which are 
under the control of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union claim a membership of 23,606 
Of the remaining unions, five with a total 
membership of only 10,684 arc in Bombay City 

THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on the growth and activities of trade 
unions in India outside the Province of Bombay 
it has not been possible to deal with the develop- 
ment of the movement from an all-India point 
of view. The Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay has collected full information re all 
trade unions in the Province of Bombay once 
in every three months since the middle of 1922 
and this information has been incorported in 
Quarterly B-eviews in the Labour Gazette pub- 
lished montlily by that office, but similar infor- 
mation is not available for the other provinces 
in India. Every province, however, compiles 
an annual administration report on the working 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
Government of India publishes a general report 
based on the information contained in the 


provincial reports. These reports are unfortu- 
nately confined only to questions in connection 
with the administration of the Act — numbers of 
registrations and cancellations of registration 
membership of registered unions and consolidated 
statements of their accounts — and they contain 
little, if any, information about the activities 
of the unions themselves. 

We have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade union movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act 
Up-to-date statistics based on such figures as 
are available have also been given. We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927. The height of the movement was 
reached in 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour. Communist 
leaders had cajitured almost every important 
union in India except the textile union in 
Ahmedabad and they had succeeded in securing 
a membership of over 50,000 textile workers in 
Bombay City for their Bombay Gimi Kamgar 
Union. The membership figures of the 
various other unions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable increases. Their main 
object in getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was to use it as a tool for the 
lurtherancc of their revolutionary principles and 
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doctrines for the overthrow of the existing 
Government and the uprooting of capitalism. 
The success which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved, purely adventitious. The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown. Thirty-one of the 
ring-leaders of the movement were arrested early 
in 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial Tins has been 
dealt with in an earlier section. Such of the 
communists as remained unarrested engmeere<l 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929. This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publica- 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry ap^Kunt- 
ed by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effec,ts of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovered 
The workers were left thoroughly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in the bona fideti even of 
genuine trade unionism 

The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought in the ranks of individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt in 192l» 
either to capture or to break tlie All- India Trade 
Union Congress. They affiliated the Jloinbay 
Girni Kamgar Union with a membership of 
54,000 and the G.I.P. Railway Workers’ Union 
with a membership of 41,000 to that body dur- 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to intcrnatioiuil communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round T’able Conferene.es 
on Indian Reforms Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. Joshi thereuinm | 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
Federation. 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 19J1, 
a further split occurred m its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. S. V. Deshpande and B T Randive 
broke away to form the All-lndia Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
eould by any manner or means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour ; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, the 
Government of India accepted the Jndian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Lalwur Conference 

With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
1 epresentativo conforence held in Bombay on 


the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. This 
Committee founil that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were in existence in India — 
(1) the communist group , (2) the liberal group ; 
and (3) the rest — and that the gulf which divided 
the eommunlsts from the other sections was not 
bridgeable. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which aceepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ’ under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour 
At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
l*rovisional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade TTnioii Unity (’oiiference but subject to 
(‘ertam modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In 1935, the two sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
.loint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
ill which an effort towards common aiition on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entereil into between the National Federation 
of labour and the All- India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on s])ecific political and 
economic issues. At the end of the year 1937, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 83,000 with 62 affiliated unions 
and the All-lndia 'I’rade Union Congress had a 
membership of 46,000 with 98 affihat(‘d unions. 
It is interesting, howev(‘r, to note that the labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which diaw their inspira- 
tion from Mr. Gandhi liavc throughout rcinained 
aloof fioin both these bodies 

At a special joint session of the All-India 
Trade Union tiongicss and the National 'I’rade 
Union Federation held at Nag|)Ui on the 17th 
A pill 1938, it was deeided to eonibine these two 
bodies into oik* e.ential organisation. The 
piiueipal terms of the agieenient appioved liy 
the executives of both these bodies aie that the, 
basis ot 1 epresentation on the joint tieneral 
Council of the new eombined Trade Union 
(’ongress be fifty-fifty- -4t members from each 
group— an<i that the ’J’rade Union Congress 
aeeept the constitution of the National ’J'rade 
Union Federation in tofo. The following were 
appointed office bearers of the Tiade Union 
Congress foi a ])(iriod of oiu* \ ('ar * Hr. S C 
Banerji (Federation) President , Mr Aftab 
Ali (Federation), Mr .lamnadas IMehta (Federa- 
tion) and Mr Mukundlal Sircar (T U C.) Vice- 
l*residents ; Mr R R Bakhale (Federation) 
Secretary, Mr R S Nimbkar(T U C ) Treasurer, 
Mr B K MukerjifT.U C ) and Mr. S V Pariile- 
kar (It'ederatlon) Assistant Secretaries 'J’he 
official flag ol the Trade Umon Coiigiess will 
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be the red flag with the legend of the Trade 
Union Congress thereon but without the hammer 
and sickle. The combined Trade Union Congress 
now has a total membership of about 130,000 
with 160 alfihated unions. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The question of representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
owing to the growing interest taken by the 
general public in labour matters. Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, both the Governor- General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Govern- 
ment officials but both the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option in nominating persons from 
other outside interests in order to remedy 
inequalities of representation. In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
/Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour. The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
in their respective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation in Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats. 

The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee appointed in connex;tion with the 
reforms — (1) the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in India in 1931 ; (2) the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Indian Hound Table Con- 
ference ; (3) the Indian Franchise Committee; 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India ; and (5) the 
Indian Delimitation Committee set up in 1935 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrio Hammond. 
Several alternative schemes of representation 
were considered. The Ilnyal Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
which was likely to be most effective in securing 
the best representation of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions. The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen- 
tation and they reeximmcnded representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areas and centres. On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures — eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the representation of 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
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commerce, viz., eight seats. Election should as 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non-existent. In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies. These 
various proposals were accepted by the Third 
Hound Table Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Keforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa. 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to be a non-provincial seat and the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one scat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1936, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate : — 

(1) It should have been in existence for two 
years and liavo been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll ; 

f2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 260 during the year preceding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll ; 

(3) It must have complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Registrar and for 
professional audit ; and 

(4) Its fulfilment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

The Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should be so amended 
as to invest local Governments with the jiower 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to make Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. As regards 
the qualifications of an elector in a labour con- 
stituency, the Committee recommended that 
(1) he must have attained the age of 21 
years ; (2) he has had a place of residence in 
the province for six months immediately preced- 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government ; 
(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, he 
belongs to a registered trade union Included in 
the constituency and has paid up his subscrip- 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll ; (4) in the 
case of a special labour constituency he has been 
in continuous employment in a factory or a 
mine for a jieriod of not less than 180 days in 
the year preceding the date of preparation of 
the electoral roll ; and (5) he is not employed in 
a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administra- 
tive capacity. The qualifications laid down by 
the Committee for a candidate are that he should 
have attained the age of 25 years, satisfied the 
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conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be an elector cither in the constituency for which 
he stands or in any other labour constituency in 
the province concerned. As far as the method of 
election is concerned, the Indian Franchise 
Committee were of opinion that where a trade 
union constituency is confined to a single area 
voting might bo direct birt where it covers two 
or more different centres election should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele* 
gates elected in each union in the proportion of 
one for each group of 100 workers. The Indian 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or in special labour constituencies, unless 
there were quite decisive practical difticultics 
in the way but they favoured the principle of 
electoral colleges in the case of certain unions 
of railway workers. 

As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies are concerned 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 
mended tliat out of the eight seats given to labour 
in Bengal, two scats should be with trade union 
constituencies for registered unions of railway 
and water transport workers and six for special 
labour constituencies as follows : Itegistered 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah, 
Barrackpore and Hooghly (one seat each), one 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub-division 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for tea 
garden labour in the Jalpalguri and the Darjee- 
ling Districts. In the Bombay Presidency, 
Ahmedabad textile unions and railway unions 
in Bombay get two seats each, the Bombay 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
workers get one seat each and textile labour in 
Sholapur City gets one scat on the basis of a 


special labour constituency. Of the six scats in 
Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
unions of textile workers in the l^dras District 
get one seat each and the four remaining seats 
are divided between special labour constituencies 
of (1) textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar, 
(2) Madras City dock and factory labour (exclud- 
ing railways and textiles), (3) Vizagapatam dock 
and factory labour, and (4) West Godavari, 
Kistna and Guntur factory labour. In the 
United Provinces all registered trade unions get 
one seat and the two remaining seats are allocat- 
ed to industrial factory labour in Cawnpore and 
industrial labour in l^ucknow. Agra, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. In the Ihinjab, the North Western 
Bailway Union gets one seat and the two remain- 
ing scats have been allocated to industrial labour 
in special labour constituencies composed of 
certain districts of Bast and North Punjab. In 
Bihar, registered mining unions in Dhanbad are 
allotted one seat and three go to special labour 
constituencies for (1) Jamshedpur factory labour, 

(2) Monghyr and Jamalpur factory labour, and 

(3) Hazaribag mining labour. In the Central 
Provinces, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
seat and the remaining seat goes to a special 
labour constituency of industrial labour employed 
in certain areas in the rest of the province. The 
one seat in Orissa is for a special constituency 
for the whole province and the allocation 
of the four scats in Assam are to vary at 
successive elections between tea gardens in 
difierint districts. As far as representation in 
the Federal Assembly is concerned, the 
proposals vary between the allocation of the two 
seats for the Bombay Presidency between all 
registered unions in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
own discretion at each successive election in 
Assam. 


In the following table we reproduce the names of the various persons elected to the different 
Promicial Legislative Assemblies in India from different Labour C’oiistitueneiefc — 


MADRAS LEGISLAUVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. G . Krishnamurthi Avl. 

Mr. Genta Chelvapatlii Chetti Gam 
Mr. N. G. Ilamaswami Nayadu Avl. 
Mr. P. B. K. Sarma Avl 

Mr. Subbarao Kaninakaram Gani 

Mr. V. V. Narasimham Garu 


Bailway Trade ITnions. 

Textile Trade Unions. 

T<*xtilc Woikers. 

Madias City Doi*k and Factory Labour (exclud- 
ing Textile and Bailway Labour). 
VisKigapaiam cum East Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour. 

West Godavaii cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 
Labour. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. D. K. Jagtap . . 

Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda 
Mr. K.K. Desai 
Mr. .lamnadas M. Mehta 
Mr. S. H. Jhabvala 
Mr A. H. Mirza . , 

Mr. B. A. Khedgikai 


Bombay City and Subiiiban Textile Unions. 
. Ahmedabad T(‘xtile Unions (Two seats). 
Ditto. 

. Kailway Unions (Two seats). 

Ditto. 

. . Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock Workers 
. . Sholapur City Textile Labour. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. J. N. Gupta 
Mr. Aftab Ali 

Mr. SurcHli Chuiulra JJjiiK’rjcc 
Mr. J!^iharendra l)utt Mazumdar . . 
Mr. Sibnath UJinorjco 
Mr M. A . Zaiiian . 

Mr. IJ. Mukerjf'C 

Mr. liitta Sirdai 


Railway Trade Unions. 

Water Transport Trade Unions. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered Factories). 
Banackpore (Registered Factories). 

Howrah (Registered Factories). 

Hooglily cum Sc'rampore (R(‘gistcied Factories 
Collieiies (Coal Mines). 

Bengal Booara (Western), Darjeeling Sada 
Jiengal Dooars (Eastein) and Kurseong. 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Raja Ram Shastri . . Trade Union Constituency. 

Mr. Sura j Prasad A wasthi .. .. .. Cawnporc Industrial Factory Labour. 

Mr B. K.MukerJee .. .. .. .. Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Agr, 

Allahabad and Aligarh. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Lala Sita Ram Melua . . . . . Trade Unions. 

Mr. Dewan Chaman Lai . . • • . . Llast Punjab. 

Mr. Ahmed Baksh . . . Elected for the North Punjab Labour Co 

stitueney died early iu 1938 and the varan* 
was not filled by the time wo went to Pres 


BIHAR LEaSLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Nxl . . Mining 'I’rade Unions. 

Mr. Babu Natha Ram .. .. .. . .Tamshedpur Factory Labour. 

Nil . . Monghvi cvm .Tamalpur Factory Labour. 

Mr. Biibu Khctra Nath Sen Gupta . . . Ilazaiibag Mining Labour. 


C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. G. S Page . . . . . . . . Trade Union Labour. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa . Factory Labour. 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Bideshy Pan Tanty 
Mr. Bliairab Chandia Das 
Mr. Pabu Binode Kumar .T. Sarwan 
Mr Babu Parmesvar Panda Ahir 


Doom Dooma, Tinsiikia and Didrugarh. 
Joihat, Nazjira and East Golaghat. 
Thakuibaii, Biswanuth and Panen. 
Silchar Snmangal and Longa i Valley. 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr Babu l*vari Sankara Roy .. . Oiissa l^abour Constituency. 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. N. A. Beeliar , . . . . Sind Labour Constituency. 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com- 
mittee with regard to the formation of certain 
constituencies tor the retuin of representatiyes 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to liave 
some effect both on the formation of new unions 
and of the registration of such of those as liave 
not yet registered under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also prolwible that registered unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts ami registers of nienilmrs in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials ol 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls. At the same time, however, the 
imposition of these further restrictions on the 
conduct of the affairs of registered trade unions 
might very well tend to dissuade several interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions ; and it is quite 


ixissible that in the absence of such Icadersli 
many unions will tend to disintegrate and di 
appear. As far as the workmen in Indian indi 
tries are concerned, trade unionism has n 
taken on anywhere near to the extent which 
has with workmen in the West; and, as h 
already been stated above, the will to orgarii 
is unfortunately lacking. UTiings might ha 
been different had the labour franchise be 
limited entirely to registered trade unions but 
most piovinces outside the Provimse of Bomb 
the majority of the constituencies arc spec 
lalxiur constituencies with which trade unio 
are in no way concerned. It is also very doul 
fill whether an Indian industrial worker v 
part wif.h a monthly quota of his already ineai 
income for union subscrijitions merely for t 
right of a vote The experience of the h 
fhteen years shows that most of the imions win 
became defunct went to the wall owing mail 
to the fact that their officials were not a1 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from t 
members for the reason that the Indian workm 
will not part with money for a purely prob 
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mat 1 C jid vantage Jlo wants a let ill ii for his 
outlay m the form ot an increase in his waues 
and if lie does not. i?et this within a reasonable 
lieiiod he i»a>s no union snbsciiptions. The 
Alimedabad Tevtile liabour Union is, happily, 
in a somewhat ditferent position because in 
addition to its havini^ an (‘xeellent coneihation 
and arbitration maelimerv for the redress ot 
minor u'l ievai>'*es and the discussion of niajoi 
issues, it ])iovides a host of welfare schemes in 
the loim of hos])itals and dispensaries, educa- 
tion and tacihti(‘s lor recreation, co-op<*iative 
■-tores and cheap "lain shops, etc,, and its mem- 
bers yet more than value for tiieir money. Jn 
addition, the union is under the control of 
e\tremelv ilisinteiested, able and zealous 
ollii nils w'ho have made the union their hi e-w'ork 
Th(‘ otiice of the union with its hundred or more 
clerks is a beehive of industry. 

Unfortunately for the trade union movement 
in India, there aie tew, if any, unions which are 


run on the model of the Alimedabad I’extilo 
Labour Union 'riie vast majority of those 
wdiich have been kept alive thioush the zeal of 
interested oiitsidcis are hollow stiuctuies with 
no funds and bolstcicd lif'uies of membeishiii — 
bolsteied in order to convince the etnidoveis 
concerned re. their Itona fides for recoimiition . 
No trade union movement can stand on foundi- 
tions such as these It is possible, howevei, 
that with the spiead of education and literacy, 
Indian industries will attract a more educated 
type of workman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations W'llI take the place of 
the hollow structiire whicli exists to-day. W iiilst 
thcie are no indiC4itions for optimism there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
m the matter but the hopes of all persons 
interested in the welfare of the labour movement 
in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, in the laps of the gods. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


In the first part of this note on “ Labour in 
India” in which we have given a complete 
survey of the grow'th of the labour problem lu 
this country liom its llrst beginnings iii the 
seventies of the last century up to the pre'-ent 
ilay we have dealt at some length with all the 
more important industiial disjmtes, and we have 
also given the findings and the recommendations 
of the various committees and departmental 
eiu| miles instituted in eoimcction with them. 
We have aho given statistics of industrial dis- 
putes in India diiiing ceitam periods ot intense 
uidu’-tij.il stiitc and v\'e hnvi* traced the giovvtli 
of conciliation and arhitration machineiy eul- 
mmating in the passing, by the Government ol 
llombav', of the lloinbay Tiade I)is])utes Uon- 
cihation Act of 1P:{4. In view of this, there is 
vciy little left to be said m this partiiular sec- 
tion and oiir remarks will therefore be confined 
to a biict desciiption ot the Indian Trade Dis- 
jiutes Act, 1929 and to the all-fiidia statistics 
ot inilustiial disputes dunii" the last sixteen 

MM'S. 

THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929 . 

'J'lio Tiades Disputes Act was first passed in 
1929 ]ts litc was liiniti'd to five years i>ut as a 
icsult ot the lecommciidatioii made by the 
Jloval Commission on Indian Labour in the 
mattci an amending Act was passed in 1934 
iiy virtue ot winch it was jilaceii permaiientlv 
on the Statute Dook. In an earlier section of 
this note we leteired to the piosecution lauiiehed 
bv the Government of Itonibav under Section^ 
and 17 oi the Trade Disputes Act against 
eight leadeis ot tlie Textile Strike ol 1934 on the 
grounds (1) that some ot the demands made or 
iurmulated by the st rikers w ere not in tuitheianee 
ol a tiade disjmte , and (2) that the stiike 
was designed to iiitliet severe, general and 
piolonged hardshiji on tlie eomiuimity and 
thereby to compel the Government to take 
or abstain from taking some jiarticular course ot 
action. The accused were charged with the 

18 


offence of mcitiug othcis to take pait in an illcga 
strike The Chict Presidency Magistrate held 
that the strike was not illegal and acijuitted 
the acciiscil i’hc Government of JJombay 
pieteiied an a]>i)eal in the High ('ouit but lost the 
appeal too i'lu^ Coveniment ot India therefore 
passed a luilhei Amending Act m Marih 1938 
by virtue ol which the woids ‘‘general and 
piolonged” vm‘1c omitled from liaiiso {h) 
ot sub-sedion (i) ol sect ion lb of the A(;t 
\dvant.igc wms taken at the s.imc tunc to 
luovide ioi the {i]>pomtmciit ot Coiu illation 
olllccis anil to amend the Act in a icw other 
minoi paiticulais The ui.iiii jtroviMoiis ol the 
Act as it now stands .iie as lollovvs . — 

With the exception of sections i and 2 which 
deal with short title, extent, duiation, cti* , and 
interpretations, and s('i;tion 19 which d<‘als with 
lule-makiii" powders, the mam body ol the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, tails into thiec paits. The 
Hist provides for the aiipointmeul ot Coiiits of 
Enquiry and hoards of Couialiation (sections 3 
to 14), the second contains spetial piovisions 
with icganl to strikes m jiublic ntility services 
(section 15), and the third deals with illegal 
strikes and lockouts (sections 1(5 to IS). The 
fir.st part of the Act relating to the cskiblishment 
of tribunals foi the mvcstig.ition and settlement 
of trade disputes was based generally on the 
British Indm^tnal Courts Ait of 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adojitcd lor the most 
part from clau'^es in that Ai t 'I'he mam difler- 
cncc is that v\hoieas the lliitish Act sets up a 
staiidmg and permanent Inilustiial Gouit, the 
Goncihation Boards which the Indian Act makes 
provision for are iiitimdcd to be appointed 
ad /ioc like the Courts of Enqiiiiy, iii ordei to 
deal with paitieular disputes 

The Governor-General m Council, in the case 
of railways or concerns undci the control of the 
(ioverninent ot India; and the local Govern- 
ment, in the < ase of all other concerns nr groups 
of coueeriis, have powci to refer any m.itters 
appearing to be connected with or relevant to 
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siTiy iratitj (lisj)iite winch exist>^ oris apprehcndcil 
hctwceu .111 employer and his workmen to a 
Court of Inquiry for refH>rt , or to reiei the whole 
dispute to a Board of Compilat ion loi promotiiiii 
a Hettlement thereof. AVheii* no releicuec is 
made by eithei paity oi where a relerenee is 
made to Government hv only one Jiarty, the 
njiiioiatment or otherwise of a Couit or a Boaid 
IS entirely at the diHietimi oi (ioveinment , but 
where both the xmrtics to a disj)iite apjdy either 
conjointly or separately foi the lefeieucc ot the 
<iispute to a Colli t or a Board it is obligatoiy 
on Government to jiroeeed to api>omt a Couit 
or a Board, as the case may be, provided that 
({overmnent are satisfied that the jieisoiis apply* 
lUB rcjiresent the majoiity ot each jiarty. The 
objects ot Courts oi Imjuny whkh may be 
composed ot an indepcndt'nt chairman and other 
independent ]jeis(ms or only one independent 
jierson would be to investij'ate and report 
on such questions lonnected with the disjmte 
as ini^ht be refeired to tliem. The settle- 
ment of the disjMite would diqiend on the 
lorce ot jiiiblK! opinion on the (iourt’s Imdinj's 
The objects of lioaids ot Conciliation which 
may consist of one indeiKPideiit pin son or one 
independent chairman and tw'o or lour othei 
ineinbeis comiuised of (‘qual numbeis of pel sous 
I ciiresentiiiK tlie mtiuests ot both the parties to 
a (lisi)ute and to lie nommated by the parties 
conceined would Ite to secure a settlement of the 
dispute. I’roM'-ions are contained in the Act to 
enable Ixith Courts and Boards to enforce the 
aUeiiduiiee of wituc-ses and tiie production ot 
ilocumeuts. Ntutlicr i>.irty is under any ohlipi- 
tion to accept the limlinys ot a Couit or the 
advice of a Board ; but lu practice botli partic*- 
would be cxiiected to do so. 

The second jiail of tlie Act wliieli cuveis 
public utility services makes it a penal offence 
lor pel sons emi»loyed in such services to jto oii 
strike without giving lourtecn days’ notice in 
wTiting to the emplo.>ci of their intention to do 
so. I’enalties are also jiroMiled lor jicrsons 
abetting such an otlenee. This provision is 
based on the imiiciide that persons whose work 
IS vital to the wellait* ol the euiumunity generally 
should not he entitled to enter into a strike 
before sutticient time has liceii given to examine 
the merits of their giievaiiecs and to explore the 
jxissihilities ot arriving at a settlement. Iho- 
visions of a somewhat similar tjpc are also to 
he found in the Indian Tost Otliees Act and in 
a numher of Miinieipal Acta m India , and the 
Iirmciple is one which has been widely accepted 
111 other countries. Among “ public utility 
services” have been included railways, jiostal, 
telegraph or telephone services , undertakings 
supplying light or water to the public , and any 
system ot public conservancy or sanitation. 

Clauses 16 to IS of the Act relating to illegal 
strikes and lockouts closely follow the jirovisions 
of sections I , li and 7 of the Britisli Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1627, but these 
provisions are only apjilicablc in the ease of those 
strikes and lockouts which satiety both of two 
conditions : in the first place, tlie sti ike or lock- 
out must have objects other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers or employers belong , 
and, in the second place, the strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to inflict severe 
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hurdshi]) upon the I'orainuiiity and thereby 
to compel Government h) take oi* abstain from 
taking any particular line ot action. Bersons 
turthermg illtgal strikes or lockouts arc liable 
to punishment while those refusing to tu ke jiart 
111 them are protected from trade union disa- 
bilities to which they might otherwise be 
subjected. 

As has .alicady been staled at th(‘ beginning 
ot this section, events leading up tu the passing 
of the Boinl».iy Trade Disjmtes Coneiliation Ael 
m 1934 and the .a])pomtmeiitof the Uommissioncr 
of halKiur in the Jlomhay J’resideney as the ex- 
ofFicio Chict (’onciliator liavc already been dealt 
with ill the general survey. The scope oi that 
Act lias also been suivcycd and statistics as to 
its w'orking up to 31st March 1937 have been 
given, lieferenco has also been made elsewhere 
to the excellent private conediatiou and 
arhitiatiou machinery whicli exists in the textile 
industry in Ahmi'dabad for tin* examination and 
settlement of all industrial disjiutes. Jt will he 
sccii, therefore, that as in almost all the advanc- 
ed industrial countries of the w'orld, conciliation 
in India too has <'ome to be regauleil as a matter 
of first rate importanee in the setthunent of 
industrial disjmtes 'I’he ajipointment ol Labour 
Olluxiis by the Millowners' Assoeiation, Bomhiiy, 
and by the f^oveiiiiuiuit ot Bombay have been 
followed by the creation of similar posts in 
Btmgul, the Uuilccl I’lovinees and m BUiai and 
it is expected tliat all Bioviiic-es will make 
simii.ii ajipointmeiits in the near future. 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

Statistus of mdustnal disjmtes iii India have 
only been collected since 1921. The following 
tabic sets out the number ol disjuites lu each 
year shiee 1921, the numher of jieisons afiei'tcd 
l>y these disputes and the total time lost in 
man-days. 


Indutyfnul Di-syodcs in Inti in, 1921-30 




IVunihei ot 

umber of 

Year. 

N umber ol 
disputes. 

w orkiieoide 
involved. 

working 
days lost. 

! 

1921 1 

396 

600,351 

0,984,426 

1922 j 

278 

435,434 

3,972,727 

1923 

213 

301,044 

5,051,704 

1924 ! 

133 

312,462 

8,730,918 

1925 ’ 

134 

270,423 

12,578,129 

1920 

128 

186,811 

1,097,478 

1927 

129 

131,655 

2,019,970 

192S 

203 

506,851 

31,647,404 

1929 

141 

532,016 

12,165,691 

1930 

148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 

J66 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1932 

118 

128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 

146 

164,938 

2,168,961 

1934 

159 

220,808 

4,775,550 

1935 . 

345 

114,217 

973,475 

1936 . 

157 

16 9.029 

2,358,062 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Ilcforoiif'c lias already been made in the pre- 
liminary seetlons of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an Unternatiiinal 
Labour Organisation and to the woi k of tlie Tnter- 
national Lalioiir Conferenee Since the holding 
of the lirst session ol the Oonference in Washing- 
ton in 11M9, twenty-tiiree further st'ssions have 
been held till tlie end of r lie year 1U37 aiul a t«>tal 
of 8i\ty-twO Ooiiventions liave l>een adopte»l 
We give below, in seiial order, th<‘ y(‘ar and tin- 
place at wliieli each of the twenty-thi ee sessions 
ol tlie Oonfeiene(‘ were ludd, the eomposition (d 
th(* tl(d(>g.itiou Irom India, and tlm titles ot tin 
different (conventions wliieli were adopte«l at 
eai.h session hi the notes on tin* eomposition 
ol file •hd(‘gation (lovernment Delegates alt 
re])res('nted by the ea]utal letter “ (i ”, 
Kmployers’ Jkdeg.'it.es by the letter “ E” and 
Workers’ Ikdegates by the letter ” W Tlu 
names of the technieal advisers to the (Jovern 
ment. Employers’ and Workt'rs’ Delegates have 
Ixmmi omit fil'd in all e isi'S. Symbols (full mean 
mgs and explanations ol wliidi are givi'ii at fh< 
end ot this section) aie plated beside tlu' title' 
of th(‘ t’oiivt'ntions witliieganl to whidi action 
has alieady been takt'ii liy the (Tovernmeiit ol 
India III all cases wln'ii‘ no avmlxds apyiear 
alongside the tit.li'S, no action has been taken 

Ifit Scsmoii (Washington, 1010)* rinhai 
Delegation.- -(loveininent — Sir Atnl (‘hatleijt't 
and Sir liOiiis Kershaw; Employer.s — So 
\l('xander Murray ; Workeis — Mr. N. AI .Toshi 

Cota cntions 

1. Ifours of \Vork (Tndusti v) -(AD) 

2. Unemployment -(AC) 

3 Childbiith 

I. Nigiit Woik (Women)— ( \B) 

fi Minimum Age (Industiy) — (D). 

0 Night Woik (Voung I’ersons) — ( \lt) 

Whitt' i’hosphorus — (D) 

'Ind Srsstoti (Ueneva, 1 {)2ti) ; (J — Sii Ltu '• 
Kt'ishaw anti (apt D E Vines, St'amen’s | 
Delegate— Mr A M iMa/arello 
('ouiu’ntums. 

7. Alinimiim Age (Sea) — (E). 

8 Uneniployiiient Iiitleiuiiity (Shipwretk) 
-(E) 

0 ITicing of Seamen. 

:>r<i iSfessm/i (fleneva, 15 21) C , — Sir \tnl 
Chatti'rjee anti Air I. AT. (Ju])ta, E— Sir Ntiwio]! 
Sakl.itvala ; W — Air. N. M Joslii , Setretaiy - 
ATr A. (J. Clow. 

Cniiioitions 

10. Minimum Age (Agncultuie). 

1 1 Eight of Association (.Agriculture) — (AC) 

12 Workmen’s (Jt)m])ensation (Agriculture' 

ri. White Leatl (]*<iinting). 

14 Weekly Ilest (Industiy) — -(.AB). 

l.'> Alininium Age (Trimmers and Stokers) — 
(AB). 


Ifi Afeilieil Examiint ion t)f Voung IVrstms 
(Sea)— (A B). 

Wt iSVs-smn (denev.i, 1022) (1 — Sir Bliunen- 

tlra It.isu anil Sii Louis Kt'rsliaw ; E -Sii Alfretl 
IMcktoril , W- — Mr. N, Al .loshi , Seeretaiy-- 
Mi.C ir. Sihei 

;V// Srastnn (dent'va. 192))' C — Sir Dadiba 
M Dal.ilaiitl Sii Louis Kershaw ; E— Sir .fosi'])h 
Kav, W -All K (J Iloy Chovvtlhuiv 

CU/t ,S(‘isSio)i ((iene\a, 1924)* U--S 11 At 11 1 
('li.itfeiji'i' and Sii Louis Kershaw, 1'] -Sir 
Vli'xantlei Aluriay; W — Mi. Joseph P.aptista 

7th Sfs\ton (iJeiii'va, 192"*) U -Sir Atul 

Ch.itteijee ami Sii Liuiis kt'ishaw E — Sir 

Thoiii.isSmit li . W -Ml \ M .loshi , Secictary 
Mr It N. Uilclii isf 
r('nlton>t, 

17 Woikmi'u's Compi'iis it ion (Aecitleiits) 

IS Woiknien’s Compensation (DecU])at lonal 
Diseasi') - ( \C) 

lt> ICijualitv ol Tn'atnient (Vcenlt'iit Com- 
IM'iis.ition) -( \ r*) 

20 Night Woik ( I* ikel les). 

sth iSVs'snm (tlinex.i. 1920) (S -Sir Atul 

Ch..ttei|et‘ anil Sii I oiiis Kershaw, E-— Sir 

Aifhiir Eittoiii . W -Ml L'ljp.if llai , Secit'taiy 
Ml It N. (Jilt bust 

(Jon ventwnx. 

21 fnspeetioii of Emigianls -(AC). 

{)th Session ((ri'iieva, 1920) C — Sir Atul 
Chatteijt'f and Sii Ijoiiis Kt'ishaw, E — Sir 

Aitliui Kioom . W— All M Dauil , Si'cretary — 

Mr It N Dilehrist. 

Conventions. 

22. Seamen’s Articles ot Agreement — (AB). 

23. lit' pal nation of Seamen 

M)th Session ((Ji'neva, 1927) G — Sir Atul 
Chatteijee, Sir liouis Keishaw aiul Di. It I’. 
I‘ar.in)pe (Substitute), 1C -Ah G D Birla. 
W -Mr. V. V. Gin , Secn'taij -Mi S Lall. 

(Jonrenfions. 

21. Sickness Insurance (liuluslry, etc ) 

2,''i. Sickness Insur.inee ( Vgnculture) 
llf^ Se'^sion (Gt'iiexa, 1928)' G — Sii Atul 
Chatteriee aiul J)i. It J‘. Baranjpe and Mr J. 
C Walton (Subslituti') , E -Mr Narottam 
Morariee ; W —Mr Diwan Chanian Lall , Si'cre- 
tary — Di. It. C Itawllt'y 

Conventions. 

20 Minimum Wage Eiving Ahu hinery. 

12f/i Session (Geneva, 1929) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjei' and Dr. It. I' Baranjpt', and Mr A. 
G. Clow (Substit uti') , E- -Ah Kaaturbhai Lai- 
bhai ; W — Mr. N. M. .loshi, St'cietary — Mr. A. 
Dibtiin 

Conventions. 

27. Marking of Wi'ight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels) — (.\B) 

28. Protection against Accidents (Dockers). 
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Session ((lencva, 10‘?0) G — Sir Atiill 19/// »SV<?,s/o// (Geneva, ’ G — Sir Bhiinan- 


Chattorjeo and Su (ioolfii'y ('orbet.t aiul Mr. 

W. A Turner (SiibsiitutcO , — ^Mr Jadiinath 

Hoy , W — Mr. M. Daiid , Seereiary — Mr G 
W. A. Turner. 

14/// Session (Genova, I9‘{0) (i— Sir Atul 
Cliattorjoe and J)r It I' Paianjpe and Mr A. 
LatifF (Substitute) ; K — Mr A. b ()|ha , W — 
Mr. S. C. Joshi , Seei(«t,iiy — Mr G Giabam 
Dixon. 

Conventions 

29. Forced Labour 

30. Hours of Woik (('oinni(*re.o and Officxis) 
IMh Session ((J(‘neva, 1931) (i— Sir Atul 

Cbatti'rjee and Mi A G Glow, L— Mi Wal- 
ehand Iliracliand ; Mi It H BakbaU* , 

S(‘cretary — Mr. N. A. Mein ban 
Conventions. 

31. Homs of Work (Goal mines) 

IGth Session (Gc'iu'va, I9.)2)’ G — -Sn Bliu- 
peiidia Natli Mitia and Sir \lul (Uiath'rjee , I'l 
— Mr Sbanrnnkhaiii (!betti , W - Mi J>iwan 
Ghainan ball, Seeietaiy — Mr K. It Menoii. 
G/t/ora/ions 

32 1*1 otecl ion Against \eeideuts (Dockers) 
(ItcMsed, 1932)--(1)) 

33 Mininiiiin (Non-Tiidustnal Fniploy- 
meiil.) 

17th Sessnm (Gi'iu'va, 193 1)* G — Sir Atul', 
diatteijee and Mr .1 K (/ienniii«H , K — Sii i 
l*linoze (! Si'tlina , W -Mi .AttabAli; Sccie 
taiy — All Iv. It. Me no 11 . 

(Uinventions. 

34. Feo-Gharu;inj; Employment Ai;encieb. 

3r>. Old-Age I iisuram‘(‘ (Industry, cl c ). 

3(5 Old-Agi' Insiirauee ( VgiK ulture) 

37. Invalidity Insuraiue (lialustry, etc). 

38. Invalidity rnsuianee ( Xgrieultuie). 

39. Survivors’ Insiiranu' (Industry, etc.). 

40 Survivors’ Insurance (Agiicult urc). 

l8//t *SV.s.s//>// ((b'lieva, 1 93 1) tl -Sii Ithiipen 
dra JMatli Mitia and Mi \ G. ('low, K — Setli 
Kastiirbbai balbbai , W -Mr .Tamnadas M | 
Mehta ; Secietary — AIi A. Dibilin 

Conventions I 

41. Night Work (Women) (Itevised) — (\D) I 

42 Workmen’s (’oinpen>,al ion (Occupational | 

Diseas(‘s) ( Ut'Viscd) j 

43 Sheet-Glass Works. 

44. Unemployment l*ro\ision. 


idra Nath AEitra and Sir .loseph iJhoie; 10 — 
j Afi. H. A. L‘illj(>e ; W — Mr V. M, Jtamaswaini 
iMinlahar; Seen^tary — Mr. S It. /a man. 

1 Conventions 

] 4.f>. Underground M^irk (Women) — (E). 

' 4(5. Hours of Woik (Coal Mines) (Iti* vised) 

47. Forty-Hour Week 

48. Maintenance of Migrants. Vension rights 

I 49 Iti'duction of Hours ot Work (Glass- 

! bottle AVorks). 

i 2()//i (Geneva, 1930) • G Sii Tiliujien- 

(Ira Nath ATitia and Mi S N Itov ; F Sii H 
M Mehta; VV^ -]tao Sahib It W l-’iilay ; Secie- 
tiry - Ml. ft It. Zaman. 

1 Conventions. 

j 50 Itecruiting ol Indigenous Woikeis. 

i 51 Iteduction ot Homs ot Work (Public 

I Woiks) 

j .52. Holidays with Pay. 

j "list Session ((b'liex.i, J930) G — ftii Klroz 
' Khan Noon and Mi. A Dibdin , K- -Afi AT A 
ATastei ; W- ATr AttabAli, S(M*ietai\ -ATi A. 
F Mol ley. 

Conventions 

53. Ollieeis’ Gompeteney ('IiTtifl cates. 

54 Holidays with l*.iv (ftea). 

55 Shij)Ownei.s’ biabilitv (Sick and Injuied 
Se linen) 

,50 Sickness Tnsuianei' (ftea) 

57. Homs of Wirrk and Manning (fti'ii). 
tl'lnd Session (Gmieva, J93(t). Same Delega- 
tion as at th<*2bs'/ Session 
Conventions 

.58. Miiiiiniim Ag(“ (ftt'a). 

23/v/ Session (Gem va 1937) G. — Sir Kinr/ 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce, F-Sii 
llormusjee P Modv : W Ali ft G. Sen , 
Secietarv - Mi. ft It Zaman. 

Conventions 

59 Minimum Age (Tudnstij) (IN vised) 

00. Minimum Age (Non-lndiisf ual Emploj - 
mont) (Itevised) 

01. Itedncl.ion of Iloms of woik (Textiles). 
02 Safety Provisions (build mg). 

A Uneonditioiml ratilieiition 

J5 — ]<egislativo or other measures passed 

since the adoption of the (.JoiiMuit nm 
C - Ixjgislative or other measures antenor 
to the adojitiou of the (invention by 
the Confereiiec. 

D ~ JiCgisIation jiassed 

I E — Ix^gislation in progress oi m prepara- 

I tion. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 

The cential co-ordmatmg authority iii India the central executive auihoiity foi which is tlu' 
for questions connected with labour in Department of Labour ; but, ajiart from 
most industries is the Department of the control which this Department and the 
Labour of the Government of India with a Provincial Govornmonts exorcise over railway 
member of the Viceroy's Executive Gouneil w'orkshops and rutiiimg shells, all cla«-se« of 
holding the i>ortfolio (Questions coiineeted w itli lailway labour are under the control ot the Jtail- 
thc labour employed in iloeks and tlie mcicantile w'ay I’^iard whieli is itself under tlie control of 
marine are dealt with by the Dejiartmcnt of the Deiiartmeiit of (;ommunic.ations. Under the 
Gommeree. All railway w^tirkshops and running Devolution Itules made under the Government 
sheds ciufiloving tw'enty or more jieisons aie ot India Act, 1919,' Uegulntion of Alines’ and 
tactorios subject to the Indian Factories Act, * liiter-l To vincial Aligration’ W'ere central subjivts 
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wiiereas industrial matters included under the 
head ‘ factories * and ‘ welfare of labour ’ fell 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
passed central legislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour — 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
jirovinces — the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- 
pensation, tiad(‘ unions, payment of wages, the 
jdedging of child labour, etc., falls on the local 
(jrovcmmc'iits who have to bear the entire c-ost 
of administration as it is not permissible under 
the constitution, for tlie central Government to 
incur any ('xpenditure from central revenues on 
the admiiiistiation of provincial subjects. This 
constitutional position is perhaps, to some 
extent, rcS})onsii)le for the opposition shown by 
some of the local Governments to labour measures 
on which their views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years. 'J’he 
Governor-General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature in two ways . in the first 
place he is vested by Statute with the general 
power of superintendence, direction and control 
and, secondly these Acts in most cases rcservt' 
certain jHiwer to him txi make the |w)wcrs con- 
ferred on Local Governments subject t<» his 
(ontrol. The general principle observed by the 
Government of India, however, has been to 
grant to the provinces as tree a hand as possible 
in the administration of the various all-India 
Acts 'Phe central Go\ernment in the Depart- 
ment of Labour h(»wever maintains control 
in connection with the Indian Mines Act 

The Tloyal rommission on Indian Laboiii 
lecomniended that flic possibility ol making 
labour legislation both a federal and a piovineial 
subject should receive adequate considHration , 
and that, if fed<*ral legislation were not piae- 
ticable, (‘fforts should be directed toseiniring that, 
as early as possible, th(‘ wdiole of India should 
paiticijiate 111 making pi ogress in labour matters 
i’or Indian States iir which th<*re was aiipreei- 
ablo indiistiial deMdojiment, tjjc Conimission 
thought that the Industrial Gouncil which they 
1 econimendi'd should be set ii]) would offer a 
''iiitalilc channel for co-opera tion. The wiiole 
ipiestion was discussed thieadbare at th(‘ vaiious 
Hound Table Conferences wliicli wcic held in 
London in connexion with the new reforms; 
and Mr .N". M. Joshi who lepresentcd tin 
intcrcsf s of Indian Labour at th<‘se eonf ci ence.« 
prcsH(‘d that as iai as possible labour legislation 
should lie a it'dcral subj(;et. Owing hugely to 
Mr Josln’s effoits, the Joint rarhamentaiy Com- 
imttee decided for eonciiirent I(‘gislation. The 
Government of India Act, IU3.^), lays down that 
Die following subjects may be legislated foi 
< onciirrcntly both by the Fedeial Legislatuieand 
l>y the Provincial Legislatures. — 

(1) Factories; regulation of the woiking of 
mines, but not inclinling mineral developnieait , 

(2) Welfare of laboui ; provident funds , 

' raployers’ liability and workmen’s comiicnsa- 
t ion ; 

(3) Trade Unions; uidustiml and luboiii 
lisputes. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Hefercncc has already been maiic to the 
establishment by the Government of India of a 
special Labour Tlureau ill 1920 and to the abolL 
tion of this oflice in 1923 in pursuance of a 
recommendation made in the matter by the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee. The Depart- 
ment of Labour has, however, endeavoured 
to e.-irry on as much as jiossible of the work ot 
that Hnrejiu but owing to its limitations in staff 
i and jiersonnel it is not in a iiositioii to initiate 
i and ( onduct ail-lndia enquiries into wages and 
conditions of employment m Indian industries. 
'Pile jiresent executive staff ot tlie Department 
of Laboui IS as follows •- - 

Mi‘}nher-in-rftartfe The Ilonouial>le Sir 
Muhammad /vfiu llati Khan, Kt , Bar-at- 
7a w (This member also bolds the (’ommcrce 
P<»itfolio ) 

SecreUtrtf * 'Phe Honourable Mr. A. G. 
Clow, C S r , (’ I E., I.C S 

Ih-putif Se(r(>fnn/ N Mahaokva Ayyak, 
I (’ S 

Vridei Srentartf . C JM IvKlJ, J (’ S 

BENGAL. 

The Go\«‘ininf'nt of liengal appointed a 
Tiaboui Intelligence Oltieei m flu* year 1920 
Lalxnir laws generally weie administered in the 
Commerce Dejiaitment, but tin* Revenue 
Dcqiartment continued the adinmistration ot 
[the Assam Labour Tmmigiatum Act The 
Labour Intelligence Oflicer was to kei'p a leeoid 
Of industrial disputes in the I'lesidency as well 
as of labour organisations. P'roni time to time 
as ( I rcum stances required it W'as intended that, 
be should eondiiet spixdal enqiiiiies but owing 
to financial stringency, Go\enmient could not 
juovide him nitb adeijuate staff foi the ])urpoM> 
The Tntelligimce Olheer was also the Deputy 
Seeietary to the Go\ eminent ot Bengal in the 
Coinmeiee Dcpartiinnit and after the coining 
into effect ot the Trade Unions Act, 1920, lie 
was also appointed Kegistrar ot Trade Unions. 
The Royal Coininissioii on Indian JiUboiir 
recommended that Bimgal should have a jno- 
IK'jJy staffed Labour Office on the same lines 
and with at least tin* same stalF as the Laliour 
Office ot the Go^ eminent of Itombay , but 
OM'ing to financial stringency, it has not been 
possible to give etfeet to this recoin memlation 
'Phe designation of Labour Intidligeiiee Officer 
I has since been eliunged to Labour (’omniissioner 
The Commissioner ot Labour who is also the 
! Registrar of Trade Unions and the Deputy 
I Seeietary, Department ot Oommeree and Labour, 

I lias to mediate in traile disjiutes, make direct 
approach in difficult cases, counteract after 
effects of strikes, carry out gtmeial weltare 
woik, collect labour statistics and tom tin' 
industrial are.is with a view to the growth of 
bealthv tiaiie nnionism and betterment of the 
condition ot labour 

It was decided to strengthen the Labour 
(/ommisbionei's Office staff by the addition of one 
post of Asst Laboui Coininissumer and tivo 
posts of Labour Officers and necessary clerical 
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and menial staff. I’ht; Assistant La]>our ('om- 
luissioner has already been appf»iiited. The 
two Labour Officois aio in course (d selection 

The Workmen’s ( V)mi)enhati()n Aet is adnimis- 
tered by the Ooinmi^smnei lor WoTkiiien's 
Compensation who is also tli»“ autboiitv nndei 
the Payment ol Wajies Act, The Indian 

Mines and the Trade l)isput(*s Acts and the 
Jlensal Workmen’s Pi oteetion Aet l!).U, aie 
admmisteied l»v the ComnuTee Department 
whieli since the 1st A|)ril lb, ‘17 has lieen leiiaimsl 
the ComnuMcc* and l.aliour Depaitnient. 

Labour Comnnt^ionrr and Heqtfttrar of Ttadr 
Unions: fJ rimi'is , 1 c S. 

Uonun tssioncr for IVorltnni'^ Uotnprntufion 
Art and Author it a undrr the I'nipnent of 
Art. I\ ti MniisiU'W), I (! S 

Uhlif 1 u'iprrtor of Factories .1.11 
AMI (Mixui) M. 

MADRAS. 

The (ilovi'inment- of Madias appointed a 
Labour Commissionei m the yeai 1 P2U ])i iinai d\ 
to orfJtanise and eontiol the opei.it'on.s toi the 
betterment ol the eondition ol the Depiessed 
classes m the Madias ]*resideney, I's^iei lalh in 
regard to jirovisiou ol w.der suj)|>ly, .issi^nment 
ot lands, aecpiisition ol house sites, edue.it toil 
throuf^h special schools and i;rant ot .isMstuime 
in the form ol Scliolarships ,\iid bo.iidinii: lirants 
The admmisti.ition ol Cmiiiiii.iI 'I'libes Settle- 
ments was also pi. iced iindei him. He w.is .ilso 
to watch and study at .ill limc'. the conditions ol 
labour, partieiihirh mdustii.il l.iboiii . thioiiuhoiit 
the Presidency and to kei'fi (lovei iinieiit miormed 
by period le.ii leports ot its iiio\enients and 
tendeiUKN .uid ol th(‘ exist ente ol .ui\ disput.es 
lietween eni|doyei.s .ind employed The sidtle- 
inent of labour disputes and (tieyiuit ion ol stiikes 
was mentioned as pait ot Ins woik, but , id lull \ 
he has interfeiisl vtuy little an, I at piesent i 
obtains the orders of Coveinment belore inter 
veiling He iseonsult.ed liy both l.iboiir nijianis.i- 
tions and emiiloyers in rcj^.ird t,o Trade ITiuon i 
Law, the K.ietoiies Ad , the P.iymcnt ol W.iues , 
Act, and the Madias M.iteinity Rebel Act He j 
is appointed Chiet Insfiectbr ol F.ietoiies. I 
Commissionei for Workmen’s Compens.ition .ind I 
Ilej^istrar of Tr.ide thiions, .iinl is also responsible | 
for the administration ol the P.iynient ol W.mc'. * 
Act anil the M.idr.is M.iteinity Relief Act 
Kor tiie administiation ol tlie f.ietories Act he 
has a Technical Person.il Assist.iiit .at iiead- 
qiiarters wlio is also in diaifJto ol the Madias J 
l<’actories Ciicle The Labour Commissionei 
ill Madr.is h.is no special .statistical oftiee to deal 
witli Labour statistic.s and no repoits luve been 
jiubiished of any special enquiries into questions 
connet^ted with iiidu.stn.il laliour m the Piesi- 
deney The conduct of the (jumquenniul 
Census into Agricultural w\ure.s has been plaei'd 
in ins hands, «‘ind with the intiodiiction ot the 
Payment ol Wages Aet, a beginning has been 
made tor a more accurate collection ol indiistiial 
wages statistics tor inelusiou m tlio Pattoiie-, 
Act Administration Report 

(Commissioner of Labour ‘ D N. Stratuie, 
ICS (Tins officer is also Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation . Registrai 
of Trade Unions, Chief Inspector of Factories 
and till' authority undiu* the P.ivment of Wages 
Aet.) 


in India. 


BOMBAY» 

Of all the Provincial Governments in India 
I lie Government of Pombay have alwavs mam 
tamed .a progressne lead in their zealous am 
earnest solicitude tor the welfare and well-bemf, 
I ot the industrial biliour cmidoved m ttie ])ro 
vmce , and the real pioneer w'oik in the field ol 
labour information and stutistus m India diinnir 
the last s<‘Ventoen years has been done by tin 
BOMBAY LABOUR OFTICE which w.is estab 
lisiied in 1U21 bv Ixird Lloyd, tliiui Governor oi 
Jlomliay Jn the Government resolution an 
nounemg the establishment of this otFice thi 
following w'eri* del l.ired to be its functions — 

“( 1 ) Jjubour Statistic's and 1 ntelliqcncr ~ 
'I’liese relate to the conditions under which laboii 
woiks and include mfoimatioii rebating to tin 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, familj 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similai 
matters , 

“ (2) Industrial Disputes.- - \ s expe-rience am 
. kiiowli dgr are gaimsl and tin' aetivitii'S of tin 
! Lalioiir Ofiiee di'Xelop it wall promote the settle 
I meat of indiistiial disputes wdieii these arise 
.ind 

j “(.'!) Lrqislntion and other matters relntinq ti 
I Lahoiii — 'I'lie Labour Cfhee wnll advisi Govern 
I iiient flora time to tune as regard.s neeessan 
' new legislation or tin' amendment ol existiip 
i laws ” 

; When tlio Laliour Ofiice w'.as first started i1 
i was plafed in diargi' of a Diiector of baboiii 
' rii(' post oflhi' Diri'ctoi of Liibonr, wais.hoW’eM'i 
I ibobslied 111 020 and the Labour Ofiiee W'a* 
placed iimlei tin' ebargi' of tlu' Direetoi o 
Informal lull w'liose designation was elianged ti 
j Director of Intormation and Labour rntidliucnee 
Witli a view to impL'inenting the ri'eommenda 
lion ol the Royal (kmimission on Indian Jialiou 
in tbi' mattt r, tin' Goveinnii'ut of llombay n 
M ly HM.’l ag.un cbangi'd tlie di'Signation ot tin 
Diieiloi of Inlorrnation and Labour Intelligenn 
to “Commissioner of Labour and Diri'ctor o 
Information ’’ Witli ttiis change in designatioi 
the iidministiativi' contiol of the Factory am 
Roller Depai tmi'iit s wais transterred from tin 
(’olli'ctor of Ronibay to the (Commissioner o 
Labour and the Commissioner ot Labour wa 
also ap])t)inted cx-ofiieio Conirnis.sionpr to 
Woikmen’.s Compensation ami Registrar o 
Trade Unions Under the Bombay Tiad< 
Disputes Act, Ifi.’il, tin* Commissioner ot Labou 
lias also been appointi'd ex-ofiieio (Chiet Clonei 
b.itor In addition to the (Commissioner theii 
aie tour gazett ed officers attached to the Lat>ou 
Olfici' Tliu'c of these arc Assistant Commis 
sioiicrs ot L’lboiir at lie.adquarters in ]{omba: 
and the foiiith who is called the Labour Office 
at Ahmedabad is stat loncd at that centre Thei 
are also three full time lady Jnyestigators l)U 
these are not gazetted appointments. Ttr 
offiix' staff contains two Statistical Superinten 
<lents, tlirce senior clerks, twelve junior clerks 
two stcnographcis, one typist, one cashier, on 
de.spatcher and one daftari. The activities o 
the office comprise (1) piices .and cost of livinc 
(2) w’ages and houi.s of labour, (Cl) rents. (4 
economic and social conditions of varioii 
communitii'S, (.^>) unemployment, (6) industria 
ili8putes,(7)trade unions, (8) other industrial am 
labour intelligence, (9) international labou 
intolligeniie, (10) labour legislation, (11) tin 
Labour (lazette and (12) libr.iry. 
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The Labour (Jazetlehtm beou published inuntbly 
since Seiitember 1921 It is intended to supply 
conipleto and up-to-date inforniation on Indian 
labour conditions and especially tlu* conditions 
cMstinn in the Bombay 1‘residency , and to supply 
to local readers the {ir(‘at,est ]>ossibl(> amount of 
information re"ardin<» laboui conditions in tbe 
outside woild The Labour (j/tfcrttcmrculatcs to 
many diftcrent coimt-nes and is peiliaps tbe c.nlv 
yiublication ot its kind in India fiom wliidi 
toreiiiners iiiteiested in laboui and econoime 
conditions in India can obtain aicuiate and 
up-to-date information It lias also bitberto 
lieen practicalh t,be only medium tbion^b wliidi 
Ibcwoik and i)Ublications (>i the International 
baboin OMiceliave been iruuh' legulaily available 
to ])eo]>le in India 

Tn tli<‘ Laboin (UrMlr statistics aie 
leifiilaih jiiibli, silt'd fttr woi kinjJt i lass cost 

ot liMim index iiiinibiis toi B.ombav 
Miiiii'dabad and Sbola]uii. wholesalt' pii<‘« s 
nidev numbers loi Bombay and Karachi, 
K'tajl tood piict'S lor live imjiortant 
tejitri'S 111 tile I’lovinct of Bombay, foi 
industrial disfiiites and for noikmens 
conipensdtion, jirosi'eiit ions iindei tin' Indian 
F a c t t) 1 1 e s Act, and the emiilovinent 
situation (^iiaiteily intormatioii is collecti'd 
with reiiard to all known trade unions in 
till' Bonibav I’ri'Sidi'ncv and lull infoiniation is 
fmblished in the Lubout GazOte everv three 
months. 

A substantial ^lunt is allowed by the Local 
Bovernment to the Labour Ollice for the piii- 
cliase of Iiooks and the Labour Oftice has ac- 
I iimulated a very useful and fully catalojjiied 
’Hilary on labour, industrial and ecoiionuc 
Miatti'is. The Labour Olha.' libiary is open to | 
lescarch woikers in lionibay. In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the moil' Jinpoilant periodicals received fioin 
Labour JVIinistiies, and Inteiiiational and re- 
'•earcli oreanisations in vaiioiis jiarts of tin 
world. 

'Hie present staff of the I lep.nt nient is a'~ 
tollovv*' — 

M'l/n.strr-iu-Gbuft/r of Labour 'Hie lloii’blt 
Th( riime IVl mister i\li B Kunn 

P(trba‘)U('uiart/ Sern’faru fo) Labour Bi L/v 
i:ilAL ^ VNM)\, M \ , LL It , iVI I. \ 


f’nmwissoouer of Labour and Dnretor of Infor 
^nation, Commiss^ioner of WorkinnCs (Jomjteum 
Ghu and Jieaistiar of Tiade fhiions~J. | 
''iNNiNos, C!.B E , Biir-at* Kaw, J 1’ 

Labour Officer. \. JMiv OK, .LB 

Assistant Commis\iouns of Labour — S 1{ 
Heshpande, MM F., Ik LiTT. (Oxon.), N. A 
Mehrban, M B L , B A , F S S. and S V. 
-loshi, BA. (Cantab), IVIr Joshi is aho 
Assistant to tlie llemstrar of 'Trade Unions. 
B'unbay J*i('si<lency. 


Labour Officer at Abmedabatf - 


S. Ivenpir, 


PUNJAB. 

In the Punjab, the Director of Industries 
ordinarily looks after all necessary inalters in 
connexion with J,aboui Ife is also the liepis- 
trai of Trade Unions. The Workmen’s Conqien- 
sation Act is administi'red by the Senior Sub- 
Judaesat Lalioic, Feiozepiir, Amritsar.Lyallpur, 
Ambala, Multan, Itaw^aljundi and Sargodha 
and by till' Jicpnty Commissioncis in the otiier 
Distiicts. 

Director of Industries and liegisfrar of Trade 
Vnions—liM BAiiaiirii Lala Ham Lal, 
M B.E. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Department of (’oiumercc and Iniliistry 
IS the administrative authority whicli deals W’lth 
all labour questions 'The Diicctoi of Industries 
IS in immediate cliaiKe of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Jlcgistrar of Co-operative 
Credit Soeieties and llegistrar of Trade Unions 
The Factoiy (Mlice is also under liis general 
S'lpi'rvision. Then' IS no special baliour Ofhee 
or kahoiir Othcer in the Cential Piovmces but 
the factory statf is utilisi'd foi collecting such 
iiiloimation on labour (iiiestloiis as may be re- 
quited from time tot line A Board of Industries 
eonsisting of represeniiitives of the employers 
and the emidoyed has been in existence since 
the yeai 1914 and all matters affecting the 
iiiteiests of labour are eonsnli'red by this Board 
but tin Board acts purely in an advisory 
capacity. 

Direitor of Industries and Jicgistrar of Trade 
turnons (k C Dksvi, f.C.S. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

In till' United 1‘iovinees almost all depart- 
ments ot the local (lovernnieiit dealt wdth various 
phases of questions connecteil with labour ii]) to 
Mie end of 19:t4 Jjaboiir as such was with the 
Home Member, eh'ftrieity was with the Finanee 
Member, tlie lactory inspection staff was under 
Hie control of Uie Diiector ot Industries, boi lei 
inspeelniii was under tbe eontiol ot the Ihiblie 
Works DejiartiiK'nt . The llegistrar of Co- 
uperative Societn's was ajipointeil px-(dhcio 
Begi'-trai of 'Trade nnions In I9:k^), howevei 
a more unifving ])oliey was adopted and the 
Director of Industries was a])])oiuted Director of 
statistics and ex-otficio Commissioiipr of I ahonr 
or the gpiK'Ml administration of all questions 
onneeted with lalKUir The assumption of office 
tv the Congress in tins rrovinee on .lulv 19th 
! u;i7 was hei.dded vvitli seiioiis laboui troubles 
n Cawnpoie 'Hie Hoirblo the I’lime Minister 
iimoiiiK ed bis intention D- ajqtoint a special 
itlbei to deal vviHi labour disjaitcs as they 
no e liom dav t,o <lav and to bung torw’ard 
'emsiat ion on tbe lines ot the lUnnbav Trade 
; Disput s Conciliat ion Act I'l.U. Di. K B Bnptu, 
VI A , I’ll 1) (tcfui ), was appointed Laboui 
tHhccr III August 19.{7 to settle indiistiial 
disputes aiul to art as a wellaie oflieer m tbe 
broadest sense ot the teim, 

Tbe Diieitoi ot IikIusIt les is in immediate 
cliaigc ot all mattcis i dating to labour lie is 
aBo cx-otticio Diicctoi ot Statistics and Com- 
missionei of Labour As m Bombay, tic also 
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controls the Chief Inspector ot Factor ies and i 
}JoiJers [I’he present executive staff ol the 
Department of Industiies and liahoui is ah 
follows . — I 

Minister ~tn~Cfior(jp 1'he Hoiriile Dr 

Kailabu Nath Katii’ M A , LL D 
Parhamentarf/ Serretan/ Achauya Jugal 
Kishoue, M a' (0\on ), M L A 
Serretaru I*. J\l Jvhakeghat, (' I E , 
ICS 

Director of Industries and Commissioner of 
Labour. .1 NiGAM, ICS. 

Chief Inspector of Pm fortes and Boilers A, 
Uaj, A.M T Ji F. (Lonhon) 

Labour Officer. l)i It J» (llTTA, ftl \ , 
Ph.D. CEGO^ ). 


SIND. 

Sind, since its sojiaration from the Doinl)a> 
l*residencv, has modelled its adininistiation of 
all labour questions on Dombay and the Govern- j 
ment of Sind have appoint'd a Coininissioner of 
ha hour who is also Ib'Sistrai ol Trade Unions. 
Theie arc no provincial laws dealing with laboiii 
piobleins in Sind nor weic there any under 
contemplation as we go to press. 

Commissioner of Labour and Beqishar of Trade 
Unions : T. C THAPANI, D A., LL IL 


OTOER PROVINCES. 


In Assam the main question connect(‘d witli 
labour is that eonC/orning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces 
As inter-provincial migration is a central subject, 
the local Government are not very actively 
interested in the spi'C-ial consideration of other 
labour questions. Labour conditions iii Itihar, 
Orissa, Assam, and the North West Frontier 
Province are not considered such as to justify 
the api)oiiitnieut of labour Commissioners 
In Orissa, the Revenue Commissioner (J. R 
Dain, C.I.E , 1 C.S ), is the Registiar of 
Trade Unions. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, the See.retarv to Goveinmcnt in the 
Legislative Depaitment has bemi entrusted will, 
the work of industrial and labour disputes. In 
tlie newly separated Province of Ibhar, the 
Director ot Industiies ( \ X. R Pillai, 
ICS) looks utter all matters eouuec.ted wit.li 
labour but tins Province has a sejiaiatc Registrar 
of Trade Unions (E O Lee, i C 8.) 
A labour Assistant to the Mmistry has now been 
appointed in Jiihar to help the Ministry in 
problems arising out ol labour (|uestious and to 
eolleet facts and figures coneerniug the condi- 
tions of life ot the labourers, then wages, etc 
In Assam, A, S. V. Acott, I.C.S , is the Con- 
troller of Emigiant Laboui but as no tiade Unions 
have as yet been registeied in this Province there 
is no Registrar of Trade Unions funetioniiig but 
for purposes of the Act, the Registiar of Joint 
Stock Companies is ex-olticio Registrai of Tiade 
Unions. In Ajracr-Merwara, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Ajmer, (Akutaii Husain, I.C.S.) 
is Rcgistrai ot Trade Unions. 


LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES. 

Few Indian States have any labour legislation 
but most of them are of little industrial im- 
portauw The only States which have more 
than 8,000 iiersons employed in factories and 
mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Jiaroda, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore. 
Most of these States have a Factories Act which, 
however, is much below the standard of the 
corresponding Act in itritish India. In recent 
yeais then' has b(*en a tendency on tho part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions ot Mu* factoiy law iii Jiritif-li India by 
oatablisbing mills oi factories in the territories 
of Indian States It is interesting, liowcvcr, 
to note tliat Ills Highness the Gaikwad of 
Daioda has decided to introduce a niiK'-hour 
(lav in all factories in Haroda State liom August 
10 : 18 . 

ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The most inijiortant recomimuidation made by 
the Roval Commission on Indian Jjabour in 
eoniieetion with Government administration 
ot matters (onneeted with labour was for the 
setting lip of an Industrial Council which would 
enabh‘ icjiiescntativcs ot emi>loycrs of labour 
and of (Jovernments to meet legularly in eon- 
feience to discuss labour measures and 
Uboiii ])oli(*y It was suggested that the 
(JouiKil should meet annually and its president 
should he elected at each annual session The 
secretary of the (kmncil should be a p(‘Tmanent 
official responsible to it for current busiiujss 
The functions of the Council would be (1) the 
examinafion of jiroposals for labour legislation 
referred to it and also to initiate such proposals , 
(2) to promote a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding among those concerned with 
labour policy, and to provide an opjiortumty for 
an interchange ot information regarding experi- 
ments m labour matters ; (2) to advice 

(’eiitral and Provincial Governments on the 
framing of rules and regulations ; and (4) to 
advise regarding the collection of labour statistics 
and the co-ordmatioii and development of 
eeouoinie r(‘si*arch. On tlic 7th March 192.') 
Mr. P N. Sa])ru moved a resolution in Ukj 
C onnell of State urging the establishment of the 
Industrr«l Council on tlie lines suggested by the 
(A)mnii.ssion. Mr. D. E Mitchell speaking on 
behalt of Government expressed sympathy with 
th(‘ resolution. He did not deny that the crea- 
tion of such an Industiial Council would be of 
very gr(‘at value hut there was no great hurry 
for It. He quoted the Cfominission and said they 
weie not for its immediate establishment. The 
situation had considerably altered sinc.c the 
reexminiendalion had been made in 1931 and 
tliere w^as a iiossibility unde.r flic new constitu- 
fion that labour would be dt; centralised. In 
that case Ihere was the danger that legislation 
passed in autonomous provinces would come 
into conflict with the etmtre. In view of this he 
thouglit that tlie cr(*ation of such a Council at 
that stage was not desirable. The resolution on 
being put to the vote was negatived by 22 votes 
against and seven for. 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for tlic direct journey to and 
from hiirope ia Bombay. There are ordinarily 
live lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or— and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. <fe O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Lloyd Triestino. The Hollar idne steamers are 
ayailablc for Western passages only. There 
are ordinarily other services between Calcutta 
and the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 


Cf the latter the Orient, the Messageries Man- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N. Y, K., Australian 
('oinmonweatth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the 
chief besides the P, <fe O. The Bibby and 
Henderson services extend to Rangoon. The 
now railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
increases the importance of the Colombo 
route for Southern India. The shortest time 
between London and Bombay is 1 1 days via 
Marseilles by I*. A O. Express V()>age. The 
tolloiv lag are the fares which are convertible 
:it appioxlinatelj cm lent rates ol exchange — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Fares prom Bombay or Karachi. j 

A. 

l''t Saloon. 

B C 

D. 

2nd S 

A. 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Kaiaehi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

£ 

£ 

C 

£ 

£ 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single . . 

78 

72 

66 

60 

48 

„ ,, Return. • 

1,36 

] 26 

116 

106 

84 

To Marseilles, single 

71 

68 

02 

r>6 

44 

,, llctui n 

129 

119 

109 

99 

77 

To Malta, Single 

68 

62 

56 

50 i 

I 

,, Return 

lift 

109 

99 

89 

74 

'Fo Gibraltar, Single 

76 

70 

64 

58 

40 

,, Return 

133 

123 

1 13 

103 

81 


By the British India S. N. Co. Cabin class 
fa rib from Madras are: — 

Cabin class from £38 to 49 Single and £67 to 
£86 Return to Marseilles and £40 to £52 Single 
and £70 to £91 Return to London. 

By the Anchor Line Ltd., the Fiist class 
faies to Liverpool range from Us. 733 to 
its 867, Cabin class Rs. 493 to Rs. 73.3 and 
Tourist its 400 to Ks. 533. 

By Ellerman's “ City ” and “ Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to I’lymouth 
are — 


Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo arc as 
follows : — 

Colombo Marseilles ‘tingle Rs. 710, return 
Rs. 1,240, Colombo London single Rs. 760, 
return Rs. 1,335. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon arc- — single Rs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs. 1,160, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,375. 


(’abin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Us. 403, Return Rs. Sb7, l^lvnioutli Single 
Us 533, Return via Liverpool Rs. 93.3. 


By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice, Trieste, Napli's or Genoa 
are . — 


Calcutta to London : 

Cabin class. Single Rs.600 minimum, Return 
Us. 1,053 minimum 

. By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London : — 

Ist saloon single Its. 910, return Rs. 1,660.1 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single! 


1st class Season £65, Oft Sea.si)n £55, 2nd 
class Season £45, Olf-Season £40, Economic 
class Season £30, Off-Season £25, Return 
Tickets available for 2 jears, full particulars 
on ap])lieation. 100 Days' Return Tickets 
1st class £86, 2nd class £65, Economic class 
£42. 

Sailings from Bombay to Italy and the Far 
East twice monthly. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


Tliodi^t inces find i.iihwiy lures from riomlifiy t«) Mio piiiicip.il <*enti(*<- ol ot/lifi ol 

arc us follows • — 



Miles. 


1st Class. 


ilnd Cia-iS 


J)elhi, B. B. & C. I. JliUlwuy, via new Nagdu-MiiUra diiectl 
route . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . J 

Delhi, G.l.P. Kail way, via Ajjtru 

Simlai via Delhi 

Calcutta, G. I. P.ifrom Bombay, via Jubbulpore <fe Alluhaliud 

Calcutta, G I. P., from Bombay, vta NaRPiir 

Afudrus, G. 1. P., Iroin Bombay, via Kaichur 

Lahore, v>a Delhi 


SOI 

or )7 

],2.i0 

1,34!» 

1,22:5 

7 b 4 

1,17)8 


Its. a. p. 
02 1 '') 0 
i)2 ir> 0 
i:j7 0 0 
j;,.') 10 9 
127 12 9 

94 1:5 0 

127) 8 0 


Its. a. p. 
40 7 0 
40 7 0 

00 7 0 

0 7 1.5 •» 

0*5 14 0 

47 (» 0 

(52 1 1 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


Tlio d(‘\(*lopuient ol intem.il .11 1 sei Min's m 
India Wiis llist essayed I)n liOid (then Sii (Jeoijre) 
Lloyd dmiiiu his ( Jo\ ei noiship ol rioiiib.iv ( 1018- 
23) The hist an semee was oiu.inised h^ th<‘ 
Gov eminent ol India between Kaiaehi and 
JJoiubfiy ami was opeiated b\ tlie lloyal An 
Pojee It was pnielv a GoM'ininent ventiiieand 
was estahlislied as a teinjioiaiv and expeii- 
iiiental measure dninm tin' bin w«'alhei season 
ol the veai 1920, with the ob|eel ol te-tintz the 
extent to wdiieh <in .iiiinail sei\ue w.is likely 
to be used hv the piihlie It w.is i lo..ed down as 
snlfiicent data as to nmiiJiik' eviienses had been 
eollected and it^ eontnmanee as a jniielv eomniei- 
eml couceiii was not adNoe.vted 

The jjfeiieial attitude ol tJie (.'o\ eminent ol 
India for some tinn* attei this was that as no an 
services 111 the woild had vet been 1 im without a 
Goveiiimeiit siihsidy and as India had no mone\ 
available loi aiicli a puipoM', a ueneial develop- 
ment ot an serviee-J in India must awMit mine 
pro.«peions times. The piessine ot exteiual 
eonditions m lavoiir ot Indian aeiial enteijiiise 
Kiadnally mca eased. 'I’lie iiiiiii^in itioii ot Kreneli 
and Dutch an sei vices Jieioss India, as well as 
the institution ot a legulai weekly sej v lee betw'een 
England and Karachi, and the geueial meiease 
ot civil aviation in all iiarts ot the woild and of I 
visits of llyeis of dilfeient nations to India, 


stimnhited both Goveniment and jnildii opinion 
India h.id beiome .» p.utv to the liitemation.d 
\n Convent 1011 and iiiiilei tins w'.is iindei a moi.il 
obligation lo piovide gioimd taiihties ioi ait- 
cifilt Ijom otliej (onntiie.s 

The jnoblem ot intein.il fin seivices was tieslih 
taken up by the Goveinment ot India in the 
Depaitment. ot Jndnstiies ;iml Ji.ibmn wdieii Sn 
Ihmpendi.inatli Miti.i W'as inembei ot Govern 
ment toi th.it jRottoJio Foiee ot ciieiimstam e^ 
h.i'> alieadv necessitated the ajipointment ot <1 
Duel tin ol Civil Avi.ition and the hist lioldei ol 
(he post was Lt (Jol C. C (now Sii Fiaiicis) 
8h‘'lmeidme, () 15 K 

Kon-otticial membeis ot the Assemliiy, undei 
the h'adeiship ot Di Aloonie. then aii electiRl 
I meiubej Joi sometime .stjonglv piessed Goveni- 
nient to institiite a ]>iaeti(al svstem loi tin 
tiaimng ot vuimg Indians m Civil Avnition 
Tliev toies.iNV that the development ot Civil 
Aviation in India was only a mattei ot time. 

The lelleetion ot tins toiesiizlC is imnoied 
today III the oiganisatioii ot the tiuiik an Iiiun 
ot India The aeiodiomes and landing giounds 
on the main .‘in lontes aie eonti oiled by ovei 20 
Indian Aerodiome Officers who aio leHjionsible 
toi then sate opeiation, w'hile the flying 
personnel on the internal air loutes is 90 jicr cent. 
Indian. On the englneeiina aide Tu'lrins arc now 
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t.tkirmlhcii ]>l.u (‘h i )()1 onlv as Assistant. Unit as 
Chiet (iioiiiid KnjiliiK'ris to intc'iiial ojxMatiim 
Coinpanu's and aic alicadv tmdiii}.' tlion Av.n 
I0 ] esponsjl Ic ])()siti(»ns as Aiicialt Jiispectois 
\Mlh the 1)1 u*<‘t (Mate ol Civil Aviation 

Development of Indian Air Service*. — l^ii 
rdiuijeiuliaiiath IVlitia v\'as in due (ouisc oilitred 
to lecoiisidiT tin* (pie.stion ot assisted inteiiial 
aerial seivna'S m India. An aiiaiiReinent was 
made by which the lni])eiial An wavs’ Seiviee 
bi'tween Ciovilon and Karaclii W'as on 3 ()tli 
Deceinliei extended to New Delhi, mails 

fioin and toi Em ope beinjr eairied to and toi each 
week 'Phis eonvev'.in<‘(' ot mails between New 
Delhi and Kaiachiw.is peitoimed nndei a special 
arianiicim'nt the elm'l jiomt ot viJiieli was that 
tlie si'ivKT was (ondneted bv the tJovmnment ot 
Indi.i, and tliat Imfxiial Aiiwavs (h.uteied to 
them imnl'ines toi tlie ])mpos(‘ This meant, in 
(tti'ct, tlmt th(“ VVestcin seiviee ot the Anwavs 
Companv (ontmm'd to Delhi, but tliat tedini- 
< allv t lu' sei V u (' t lom Jvai.ichi eastwaids belonti- 
('d not to them but to th(‘ (ioveniment oi India. 
J’assem.'eis as well .is mails wen' can led On the 
cNpiiation. ot tin* peiiod toj wlmli the eontriet 
on tlicsc lines was .iiiantred the <hn«'?ninent ot 
Indni. «lecid(‘d not to leiK'w then chaitej witli 
lm|ieiial Aiiwa\s and adoided the alternative* 
(oiiise ot eontiactiim VMth tlie* Delhi I'lvintl Chib 
to eaiiv the* v\e'(klv Kaiae hi-Delhi .Ui mails to! 
and lio Passemieis weie also eanie'd bv 
t his si‘j \ u e This, like the* e-ailiei sj>e*( i;d ai lantie* 
iiii'iit. with lm]teji.d Aiiwavs, vias obvionslv .i 
tiaiisitional jilan It came into ope'iation eailv 
in llPiJ J t filh'd tlie need ot tlie moment iK'iidinti 
the deve]oi*meut ol a ]»eim,iTU*nt sdie-nn* 
Ih'toie )Sn Dhupendi.inat h Mitia eonlel entiealh 
develop the imittei, lie was suececeled 111 diame 
ot the Depaitmental ]ioitloho bv Sn .loseph 
llhoie and the latte*] e*nte*ie*el vMth e*nthnsiasm 
into the jnoblem. its solution w.is lai^elv 
assiste*d by a meatdf*al ot sjiade'-woi k eairie'd out 
bv Col She*lme‘ieline* beloie he j e*siiJ[iie*d his 
aiioointnient as DC A m oide'i to take* up the 
e ojiesj)ondin^j one in J'hmlaiiel A sciionie* wM' 
woike'd out iiudei the elii(*e Don ol Sii Joseph 
llhoie tor the* institution ot a vve*e*klv .iii seiviee 
b(*twe*en Jvaiachi aiiel Caleiitta in tonnedion 
VMth the* VI e‘e*klv ai nvals anel elep.utuus ol .111 
mails e on vev e*d bv lm])e*iial Aiiw.ivs btd , liom 


I to-date ae‘joplane' was |hij e‘liase*d for their use 
land tin'll olel one was lelained toi tin* use ot 
I senioi (lovei nmeiit otheials 

I Klloils to attain the ele'sn eel lesiilt vveie* re*v iv eel 
I Slue eshtnllv m UUld An anKeinents vveie made 

iwith the lliitish ( lov eiiiment and Imjieiial Air- 
wavs, Ltel lor the extemsion ot the bondoii- 
Kar.idii an s('imc(* jveioss India tioin Karachi to 
Sinnapoie as a link in the* JDmlanel-Austraha an 
seiviee A |tiivate e onip.niv ineliaii Tians-Conti- 
nemtal An wavs. JJd . was tonneel witli lupee 
<a]iital and a ma|oiitv' ol iiidiun DiiecTora, in 
v\hieli shales .ne lu’lel b\ Imiieiial Aiiways Ltd., 
.^>1 ]Mi eent Ineliaii Nat lonal Aiivvavs JAd*. 25 per 
e e*nt aiitl Die* (iove-rimii'iit ot iiielia 24 ]»e*i (('lit. 
'J’his Coinp.mv then ()p(*iateel joiiitlv with Im- 
jx'iiai Aiiv\a\s a v\e(*klv s(*i v lee tioin Kaiaelii to 
Sinsj:apoie v\liei(* it c oniieeted witli Qantas 
Dmpiie \nv\avs’ vvec'kh seivite iioin Sin^'apoie 
to \usti.dia. 

Inelian National tiiw.ivs |jd , w'as estahlisin'd 
l.iipelv tiiioiifzli the* elloits ot All ii D Diant 
tiovaii C 11 10 . to ji.iil le ipat(' as a sliaielioldei 
111 Indian 'I jan.s-CoiiDiienlaJ Ainva>s, and to 
devi'lop 1e*eeie 1 and other inlejiiiiJ an S(*rvues in 
Noilli Ineli.i 'I’hev opened,! lu weekly sc'ivne* 
b(*tvveen Cahiitl.i and l{aneoon and a dailv 
s(*iM((* lM*tvM*eii Daeea and Caleiitta with 
j)iospe*e*ts ot extension to Assam I'ndei 
a ten veais ( out nut with the ( lov eminent ot 
India thev ,dso institiit(*d a vvi'i'klv se'ivhe liom 
bahoie 1'» Kai.idii, to link w'lth Imperial An- 
wa.vs bondoii Karaelii sejvi((*.s. 'J'he Jianfioon 
and Dana se*iv Keslium CaJeiitta w’i*ie ahaiidoiied 
III lb 15. ow mu to la( k ot piibJie snjijtoit. 

lleloK* .,11 these elevelopnients however, the 
lust move li.iel t.ikiii idaee in Westein India, 
'j’hroiiuh the (*ntei |)i ise* ol 'Tata Sons Ltd , under 
,1 1<*n v(*ai (ontTaet vMtli Du* (!ov(*innient ol 
India a tecdei seivni* was stalled in D)32 
between K.iiac hi, Jlomba.v and Aladras, connc'ct- 
inu at Kaiaelii with the* iamdon-Kurac hi service 
Fiom the* )>euiimiiiu ot l'J35, Iniiieiial Aiiwavs 
Loiielon-Jv.iiacln si'iviee, and with it the* Traiis- 
Iiielia seivue to C,ileutta and the leed('r seiviees 
Kaiaehi-J.ahoje* aiul J\aiaehi-Eom]>ay-Aladias, 
we*ie* opeiat(‘el tw'ice* v\ee'kly. 'J’he see'oiid trails- 
India S(*iviee w.is extended to Aiistiaha in IDJb. 


,01(1 to JOnui-tnei II the (Jove*jnim'nt ot Ineli.i ju jumiia, liiavv,ielelv Eiotill,! and Airways 

liael at this time taken no steps towaids the* i^<t have* pioimeii'd Die d(*v(do])meuf ol seajilaiie 
oiuanisation ot .iseivieeol the kind, t Jiey Vtonld s(*rviees on ml.iiiei wateiviav.s and now opeiate 
have been miableto jiievent lmpe*iul Aiiw.vvs jollowinu m'Ivkcs witliout subsidy 01 mall 
01 some oDiei non-lndi.vn eoneein tiom esta- fonti.ut 
lehshinu one anel tlie* autboiilu's 111 India vve'ie 

deteimine-d that civil aviation within Jndia (e) Jtaiiuoon-N I'liaiiuv aiinu-llanumoii — 'IVieo 
"lioulel be Indian in ehaiacD-i. eithei thiontlh vveeklv 111 each diiedion {n) Kanuoou 
Die developenient ot juivuti* eiiteipijse 01 'J’.ivov-l{aiiu«ion 'I’viu e wee*kl\ 111 e*a(h diiec- 
Diionuh the institution ol (;o^ ei nme'nt owned tion. 

Empire Air Mail Scheme. — 'J be initiative 111 
The aiiival ot acute Ihiaiieial st imucm-v lollow- this <revelopnu>nt was lakc'ii l»v Jlis Alajestv’s 


’MU on the* v\oil(l de'pie'ssioii, nee-esMtated the 1 CJov e*imm*nt. In Se*i»te*ml)e*j 1 5)30, an agreement 
abandoiinwiit eit the (toveinim iit Kaiadii- vvas reaehe-el with the* Doveiiinu'iit ot India and 


Calcutta se'jviee 111 11)31, Eoiii Avio-10 . 11 * 10 - j the (Jovi'inment ol Inelia simultaneously iieuo- 
Tilanes had alre'aely bee ‘11 ]>uie bast'd toi the »(•] vice I ti.it(*d VMth the* (;ove*imm*iit ot Cevkm tor the 
and the> weie sole! , one* ol them beiiiu letaineei toi I extension ol the* Kaiae hi-AlaeliJis bcrviee to 
Die use ol Tlu'ii Dxeellencie's Die Kail and Conn - 1 Colombo 'PJie ne*w sumcvs we'ie* iiiauuuiated on 
te^ss ot Wilhijgdon, wlio Jiatl uew’ly aiiived m ' the 2«th T’ebruai v ll)3S, with loin services a w^eek 
India on the aiipomtmeiit of the Eaii to he I each wa> Horn J.onelon to C.ih utta. The fie- 
\iceroy. The machine eontiiiiK'd m Their 1 queiiey ol the* two leedei an mail seivie^es 111 
Kxcclleiieies’ sen lee until lt#34. when a new up- 1 India, ri?'. Kaiae In Abielias-Coloiubo <uid Kaiachi 
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Jjalion? was siinullaiH'uusly iiici cased to foiu, 
each service inaintaiuiiiK '( oiiiuietion with Uie 
easterly and westerly llij'lds ot the main trunk 
service. The trequeiny \mII he inei eased to five 
when the services in the Australian section ai<‘ 
augmented some tune latei 111 the >eai. Two ot 
the Tuain serviees are operated by ‘O’ Class Flying 
Jtoats between Southainiiton (Fiiglaud) and 
8inga])ore . ’J’he oth(‘r two ai e opei a ted as a tem- 
porary measure bv ‘0’ (Hass Mving Boats 
between 8outhanij)ton and Kaiachi, wliilst 
between Kaiachi and Calcutta land])lanes ot the 
Atlanta Class continue to be eniiiloyed. The 
Atalaiita machines will b(‘ lejjlaci'd by the new 
‘Ensign’ (iLiss land planes whudi when availalile 
will operate the entue loute England (Cioydon ) 
to Calcutta twice weekly in both diieitions 
Halt the fleet of Ensign ai'ieiait operated on this 
route will be owned b> Indian 'rians-Coiit mental 
All ways Ltd. 

All lirst class mails to Einpiie imiticijiating 
countiies aie now con\(\ved by an The Jettci 
jiostage Ironi India to J<]ngiaud is annas loi I 
an ounce, so that loi those who had been using 
the ail mail tbeie is now a gieat economy iii 
annas instead ot 7A annas pei J oi. Eoi otheis 
theie IS the advantage that loi the same postage 
as betoie (2 A as ) tlieii mail is now conveyed 
111 a veiy much shoitc'i time by aii instead ot 
by sea and lanil Conqilete ojierational sei vices 
tor both da> and night iU mg aie being ojgauiseil, 
and the new sei vices will he piogicssivelj sjwMHled 
up to pi ovule a still ui eatej saving oi time 

New air services opened in 1937. — -AiMid 
fioin the piepara lions toi the inauguration ol the 
EiiipiK* All Mail 8cliem(‘, the yeai saw- 

the beginning ot tv\o nevi mteinal au seivices. 
Messis Tata Sons Jd/d , estabhslie<l a service 
between Bombav and Delhi, < ailing at Jndoie, 
Bhopal and (jV\’aUoi. At jneserit, the service 
luiis twice w'cekly dm mg the cold wcathei 
season Hlctober to Mas) Besides this 'J’ata 
Sous have extended their Bomhu.y-’riivftndiam 
.SOI vice ’to Tiiehiiiopolv vihere it eonnetts with 
one ot the foiii mam seivices to (’olomho. This 
sei vice IS also opciated seasonally duimg the 
fine weather mouths. Suuhaiged au mails aic 
carried on both sei vices. 

Air seiviees of Dulia l.td , Bombay a iievi 
eomiiaiiy established in VXSI, inanguiatcd in 
Novcmhci, Jby7, an an seivieeliom Itombayfo 
Bhaviiagai, Rajkot, Jamnagai and I’oihaiidai 
in the Ivathi.ivi'ar States 'I’lie sei vice is at 
Present scheduled to lun thiee times weekly 111 
each diiection. 

The X.L.M. (l)utcli) aiul \ii Eranee (Fieiiilij 
services continue to ojieiatc acioss India , tin* 
former inci eased thoir Irequcney to thice sei vices 
pel week towards the latter pait ot 11)37. 

Statistics. — Statistical iiilorniat 1011 illiistiatiug 
the progress of Civil Av latioii 111 India is jmhhsheii 
in the Animal Kcjiort on the Piogiess ot iHvil 
Aviation in India, cojiies of which uie ol>t.uual)le 
price Re. 1 net from the Maiugei ol I’ublicatious 
Civil Lilies, Delhi, or thiough any agent loi 
Government rublicutions 

Instruction in Aviation — Jt is s.itisfactoiv 
to note the speed with which young Indians have 
qualified tliemselvcs in almost every sphcie ol 
commercial aviation, considering the high quali- 
fications, long and expensiv c training and paucity 


of futilities for this training in India itsell. For 
instance, although the living club movement 
started only 10 years ago, thiec out of the seven 
subsidised clubs have Indian instructors in full 
charge and othci dubs have assislaiit Indian 
mstiuctors At one time it was essential for 
instructors to be trained in England but now it 
IS jiossible tor this training to he obtained in 
India. The same applies to the geneial training 
ot commeieial pilots, but it must still be recogni- 
sed that ceitain forms ol advanced traiiimg are 
not y’'ct available in India altliongh Government 
has ieeimtly arranged a limited iiinount oi train- 
ing loi snecially selected jiilots on the Govern- 
ment owned Avio X thiec engined aeroplane. 
Tlic tiaming of Aerodrome Olliccis also is now 
earned out in Didia at Kaiachi An Poit undei 
the suj»ervisi(m ol the C'hiel Aerodiome Officei. 

Flving liammg is given m India thiough Clubs 
founded lor the pui pose 'riieic are ten ol these 
'J’he, Aeio Club ol India and Burma represents the 
mt crests ol the aflihati'd clubs Tlie Aero Club 
is a piivate body, financially siijiported by 
the other Hying clubs and acts as a coordinating 
body lor those otheis, taking up wnt.h Coveinmeiit 
jioiiits of Intel est to them all and so on The 
Aero Club also serves the juivate aviatoi in con- 
nection With ( ustoms caincts, dijilomatic jicniiits, 
licences loi the carnage ot aims and cameia 
and maps for llights abroad. The ten Hying 
clubs are The iiengal Flvmg (Hub (Dum 
hum), Doinh ly Flying Chih (.luhii), helhi Flying 
Clul) ( Willmgilon Air Station, New Delhi), 
Ivaiaelii Aeio Club (Karachi An Poll,, Dngh 
Road), Noithein India Flying Club (Lahoic), 
I' lilted Ihovinees Flvmg Club (Cawiijioie and 
Imckiiow), Madias h'hmg Club (St. Thomas’ 
Mount), ,lo<llijnii Flying Club (.lodhjnii), Hydeia- 
had State Aeio Cliih (Beguinpet, Hydeiahad), 
and Jaipui Flying Club (Sang.uier). I'hc first 
seven ot these clubs aie suhsidised by Govern- 
ment, and aie under flic diiect eontiol ot the 
Diieetoi of Civil Aviation in India. 'J'he Aero- 
nautical Training Centre ol India Ltd., Civil 
Aciodiome, New Delhi, opened au extensive 
seliool at the Civil Aerodiome, New Delhi, in 
()elol)ei D)35, for giving liaimng in aviation 
Tlie Centie is ('(^nipped to take SO students at a 
time tor training. A eomiili^te course lasts four 
years and c<ists about Ks. 0,000. 

The club movemi'iit dates tioni March 1U27 
when as a lesiilt ol the mti'icst taken m the 
subject by Sir Vicloi Sassoon, Bt , M L.A , it wa'. 
dihcusscd by the Indian Jjegislative Asseintily 
Au eiicouiagmg atmospliere -was tlms created 
and in the same month Aeio Cliih of India and 
Buima was lonucd Strong conmiittees weie 
then toimed lu Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the object ot developing 
mteiest in the movement and in older to 
utilise the Govcnimcnt graut'^ v\’hieh were 
.it tiiii. tune proposed. The iormatioii 
of local fiymg clubs followed, lu December 
1027 the Goveiumcnt ot India leeeived from 
Sir Victoi Sassoon a lettei saying that subject 
to a grant ot Rs. 30,000 to the Aero (Huh lor the 
V eai J i)28-2U aud a grant ol Its. 20,000 to each club 
formed, lie would bear any deficit between the 
clubs’ income and expenditure until the grants 
became available. This otfei the Government 
acccpt.ed and further decided that they would 
provide tor each club an mitial equipment of two 
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acroiilani's, a spsne online aiul a ( oiitrihut.ioii Engineerings ^ Scholarships — In sdio- 

iowajds tlir cost of a li.nmai wiicic no haiijiar was laishij>s mcic uiNcn to loui Iiuliaiis for a '2\ \oars’ 
alica(l\ a^allal^l(‘. 'I’liu j^siants coiuiucnccd on coiii.se of a<l\anc('(l cntj;inci‘im<» tiainnm in Enjt- 
Ibt Apiil 11)38. laud Those sch'ctcil ali(*ad\ possessed ^lound 

, , , , , T . en*rineeis’ licences and flie assistance was }j:i\en 

ScNcn cluhs are now siihsidised. In i»ririciple, Uitlieii obtaining' Ihe in^diei cat.ejioiy 

each cluh receives a fixed subsidv ot Ifs l-.hOO 1 Assistance li.is also lieen uneii to an 

a vear it it inaintaiiib tliiee inachiiies, Jfs. 10.000 Indian to he tiained as a weldei 
for two iinulnneB 01 8,000 for one madiine 

In addition a bonus is ])aid of Ks. 300 foi each ‘ V Research —The (lo\ ei nineiit ha\ e assi.sti'd an 
pilot tiained tth-ttnho audits 100 for eac h ‘A’ ]ndlano^(‘l.lp^'llodot3^^eaIstocallyontaelO- 
Ineiiee renewed. The inaxiniuni buhsidv fiavable dvnainic leseaich woik in En^daiid ami to take 
to any club IS It. s 20,000 The teiins are foi tlneej„n( patent for his iinentioii ■which is one of 
vcMis (‘iidin^^ 31bi Manh 1030 To enable 1 (.(,nsidei able luoinise. 
the clubs to earn the iiiaMinuni amount ol I 


|{s 20.000 .in additional bonus on l!> init lioiiis ; 

Mas 1:1 .lilted In 1030-37. 

Governmtnt Scholarships.- — t’ u r t h e 1 fo| 

a‘-sis( the 1iainin« of Indians 111 aM.ition with a| 
\i(wv to then e\entu.il eniplovnient in (Jo\ein-| 
nic'nt seiMcc' 01 in civil aviation ^cuieiallv, thc' 
<Jo\eininent h.ise aw%‘iid('(l schol.irships 01 i(>ii- 
den‘d tin.inci.il .issistaiicc- 111 x.inous* foiins lionil 
tune to tiinc! as explained below . — 1 


Indian Air Races The- tiist Inch. in Aii-iace 
was tloMii cnei a Di'llii- \'.Ma-.lh.insi- bin know- 
Afiia-Dclhi couise in l''cbiii.iiy 1012, .iiid was 
Aciv sue c'CNsbIul 'I'Im-ic w.is .1 siinil.ii i.ne o\er 
appioMiiiatelv the s.iine ionise in KelMiiaiN 10.t3, 
when the entiles mcjc uood .ind iin hidc'd two 
(‘oinpid itois who speci.illv c.ime out lioiii Mn}i- 
l.ind I 01 the (ontc“»t .iinl tlie e\ent mms .uiain 
coinplc'tc'ly Siiccc'ssj ul. 


-Jn 1 02‘), ten Indians ' 


* j I.. f.v.Ki 4 . 1.. I. . 'I'he onmn ot tliesc' two i.ice- M.is t he ollei bv 

Aerodrome Officers Jn 102‘), ten Indians ‘ 1. x. ..n, 11,,. \i,,Mfu cHi.. i-'nl of 

diitu's Ol these SIX completed the (our.*.e and ^ “ '' 

(|ualilied In 1 034, t\\ o 11101 e ollic’cis weie scdei - Theie M.is no laci* in Jl)3l One* m.i** pio- 
ted and tiaini'd 111 India. ■jlianiincMl tot Decenibii 1034, to be llovxn tioiii 


Aircraft Inspection Staff -In 103'), tM’o 
Jndians\vei('.sentloi 3i M‘ai .s’ training in Km:;land 
rind iiualific'd as Assist.iiit Aiici.dt Inspect 01 s 
In 103.'i, two more scholais wcue selected loi 
siinilai ti.iininii 'I'hc'sc' scholais ai<‘ ex]»i‘cti‘d to 
coinidete tbc-ii tiainiiiK c'uilv in 11)30 Anothc'i 
Siliolai h.is been lecentlv belectc'd toi t.r.tlnmu; 
in elc'etiical.wiri'less and insti uniental c'ciuipinent 
it is also pioiiobc'd to mve tiamin^ to aiiciatt 
c'\,iminci.s 111 Ooxciiimeiit employ to cajuip them 
with nec‘c*sHai.v qualifications ten piomotion to 
hiiihei boades One examiiiei is icMcivnifi such 
tiamiim in Ihikdand and moie m ill be sent latei 
as .ind M'hen coiiM-ment. 

Pilots— In 1032, a scliokirship for a ]ulot 
iii'-tnictois’ couise 111 Enirland was awaided to 
.in Indian wdio is innv JOIot Instiuctoi of one ol 
the llMii;' club.s. In 103()-37, assistants W.is 
iriM'H to two Indians foi sut li tiaiiiin}^ in India in 
oitlei that thc'y niiKht ciualily as instiuctois 
t'uitliei assistance has since been ui\eii to two‘IJ’ 
licence [ulots to be tiainc'd as Pilot Jnstriic tois 
In 1 030, t Jen ci nment ^a\ e , assist, iiwe to .in fuel 1,1 n 
to )»e flamed m Jhntland to qii.ilify as a Pii.st 
Ofhcei ftn Jnth.in 'I’lans-t Unit mental Aiiwa\s, 
but the indiMclu.d tonceiiied did not complete 
his couise Siinilai assistance w'as Kuen in 1030- 
37 to a sc‘t ond ‘Jl’ julot wdio is .still undeijtomg 
tiaiiinqin biif^land Alhiid Indian w-horeceued 
tiainiii'j: as .1 tiisf Ollicei 111 Enjzlaiid and siiows 
luoinise. h.is biiicc* been jineii liiiaiicial assi.staiicc 
lor furtlier tiainni}.; in India on niulti-eiiKined 
aiieiatt. Six othei ‘11’ ]nlots have bc*en atforded 
linaiii lal assistance tor tTaimng on multi-engmcd 
aiieialt. 

Wireless Operators — In the course ol the 
last 3 veals ;issista,ne(^ has been given to 7 Indians 
to obtain tiamiiig in wiieles.s opcwation loi 
I'lnployiiicnt as aiic*ratt w'lreless ojieiatorb 
8i\ Inne comiileted their course and qiialilied 


' C.ilciitt.i to Poinbiw with a li.ilt lin one night at. 

1 (Uiwnpoic. Six niontlis’ notice w.is giien .ind 
I snbst.in.i.i! easli pi i/,es,iii adclit ion to thc\ k cmov’s 
(,'h.illt‘ijge Tioplii, w’c'ic' olicicd. but. onlv six 
(‘litiies wcue leeeK ed. 'rin- Aeio ( 'liib ('ommittec- 
in then annonneemc'iit to this etleit. s.iid th.it in 
thcMi ojunion the- piogr.iinnu‘ wms too .imbitions 
toi the (U.ss ol compc'titois who had liithei to en- 
j teic'd, incmt ol wdiom eould not alien d to lly to the- 
siart. lac-e cnei 1.21)0 mllc's and then Ih home 
{again They addc'd, “An i.iciiitr likec-\ei\ othi'i 
toim of laenig. c'osts monev .ind can oiil\ he* 
Jeneouiaged by tlic* pation.igc* ol wc‘altli\ spents- 
men and in Indi.i this li.is Ix'cn the' c'xcc'plion 
iathi ‘1 than the* julc* up to now ” The liinds 
annuallv axail.ihlc' to p.iy toi the i.iee aie iimitcMl 
and as soon «is the* Icnigtli ot the laee and the 
nnmlH ‘1 of stops .iic' incic'asc'd the- cost, of oig.i- 
nis.itioii lapidlv me icmsc's. ’riic* iiinniiig ot tlio 
hist lace cost |{s .^>,1)00 and th.it. ol the scroiid 
its ,'),3.^i4. The Old \ liiiids legiil.ii h ai.iilahlelor 
till' jiuijiose aie the inteii'st on one lakh ot rujics'.s 
given hv Sii V Sassoon to loi in .in Iiwin ll\ing 
Pund, loi thing .-pent 'I'hc* fuml is Jic-Jd 

hv a Ti list the inenibeis ot w hic li .iie t lie- iJnc'c tor 
ot CimI Am.iIioii and the (.'liaiinian ol the Aero 
(Jlub. 

The club lield in I'ebiuan, ll)3(;, a tw'o-day 
laee liom Macli.is, vi/t lioniba\ to iSew' Dcdhi. 
Jintims w'eic' ic*(i*i\i‘d not, onh liom dilleient 
paits ol India but lioni .ibioad 'I'lie laee was 
a gieat .succc'sb. It was won b\ an Jndiaii 
{aiiiati‘U] com pc'titor and W'as regal (led as h.iMiig 
contiibuted m an iinpoit.iiit dcgiee to geneial 
aii-inindednc‘ss m Indi.i 

Legislation — An AaMg.ilion m Jhitish India 
W'as till leeently gocerned b\ the* Indian Aiicratt 
Aet, 1011 It w.is louiul to be \ery much out 
ot date m the ioiee ot the r.ijud dc'velopmriit 
of uMatiuii and m August 11)31 thcliiitibh 
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Jiidmii Criitijil LoKibhitiJH* jwiHsrd thr liKlmii 
Airmitt Act, rcpljiciiii; the old Act and 

powers to the (ioNcnmient ot Jndi.i to 
inuke itd( s to meet modem dcM'lopmeiits and to 
enable tlH'm to im])lem(‘nt the proMsioiis ot the 
Jnternatjonul <*ojj\»‘ntjon Ioj fljc JteKul.it jon oi 
Aeiial Navigation, to v\Jii( 1» India is a |)ait> 
DuiiiiK tlic Klim* .s(‘ssioii, h'Ki^lation (the Indian 
Carnage by An A(t) detmiiiK the l.iw ot t'.uiiaKc 
by ail in jiidia was also tamed out 

The Jndiaii Aiicialt Ituh's, ]h 2 (l, lia\e been 
levised and if-issiied as the Jndi.in Airciatt Knics 

JhH'(to) of Civil AviiUoiH in India Mi. K 
Ty 111 nib, ( ',1 K , M.C. 


Depati/ J)>i(T*o} of Civil Aviation . — Ml (J. Jj. 
(biiidy 

Adniinistiatnr Offnrr,— Rm S.diib J)ip tdiaiid, 
1 S S. 

Chief Jtifipcctor of Aircraft.- -M\. J. A () niicii. 
Assistant Airoaft I nupcrto) — Mi. I> M LaiiK- 
toid 

PJnifincer Offuei I —Mi A. ('io<id, 1 S |<] 
Unqineer Offuvi II.-— Mi H. J. ratcison.l.S Ji. 
Tethn leal Officer {K)). Mi.K M Itossitcr 
Technical Officer {L ). — Mi lb S J.cctc, A K.C. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


opined loim.ills in IsGO, the Sue/ tUnal 
constitutes an aitiliiial \tutcivva> about ld.'> 
miles loim, liiikiiiK I’oit 8aid on the Mcditci- 
ianean>Mih Sue/, on the Jlfd Sea, Th*‘ (.'anal 
shoitens the loidi tiom Kii|j;land to C-aleutta 
and J3omba.> b\ ,l,()h() and 4,r>P0 niiJes j cbliei - 
tivel\, also, ol (oui^e, subbtaiitialh ledueinK 
the distance to Austiali.i I'sniK the Canal, the 
Mediteiiaiiean lleet tould leaeh the Singapoie 
base in less thin Ihiee wetdvs The alteinatne 
loiile lonnd toe Oajie leiiKlheiis Hiitain'b lines 
ol eommiinieatioiis b\ abonl 4,000 miles 

Control and Finance. 

The Suez Canal is eontiolleil bj a company, 
w.iose ])ioi)eit>, valued m the maiket at 
£lli0,000,()00 passes to thi' Ji'a\ptian (Joveiii- 
nient when the coiiei'ssion expiies on No^emb(l 
17, lOOS, 'I’liis is of couise in deiault of othei 
aiiaiiKeiiientb. The Hiitish Go>einnieiit o>Mib 
14 pel cent, of the shaics, thanks to Disieah’s 
celebrated coup in 1S7.^> when for £4,000,000 1 
he bought the majority ot the bankrupt Khedi\e’b ] 
holdiiiKs. The fcliares aie now valued at 
£84,000,000 and the cuiient profits amount to 
about £:hr)00,000 a yeai To date, the\ ha\e 
earned the llntish 'I’leasun some £13.600 in 
diMdends. Most of the lemaiiiiim shaies are held 
in France, but not In the Fiench (Joveinment, 
whiehdoi'sn ot own a sh-ire 'J’he Itoai d eompiises 
21Fieiichinen, 10 Biitishers and a Dutchman. 
Only tluee of the Biitish diieetois lepresentthc 
Ilritish Government; tlm lemaining seven 
represent Biitish shipping and euiuincrciul 


intiuests. Incideiitalh , iieaih 00 pei lent of 
the total tonnasu passimr thiough the Canal is 
Ihitish The Chan man ol the Company is the 
Maiquis de Vogui' Thi' enti'iimsi' is manageil 
in liKNpt, has its London otliiies at (>, Jhshops- 
Kate and holds its monthly lloaid mielinKsiu 
I'ai IS. 

Development. 

Since the ^V ar, the woik oi wideniiiK, deepen- 
ing and stiamhteninK thi* Canal has been taken 
in hand with ledoubled MKour. Opeiations uie 
diiccted iiom Isinailia. When the Canal was 
opened in 1809, the width was 72 feet and the 
depth about 20 feid, 2 iiiclu'S. 'J'he declari'd 
policy of the Canal Company in legaid to the 
deepening of the Canal is to offei a slightly 
greater depth ot water than that a\ailable iii 
ports east ol Suez. It is claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydnev, there is no Eastern 
poit which at low tide has a greater dejitli ot 
water than that now juovided in the Canal 
thioughout the lull leiiglh ot nearly miles. 
Today, the ('anal is on an aveiage, 45 tect deep 
and 70 yaids bioad. It can be traversed in 
I just under thirteen horns. About 15 ships 
can pass in the 2 4 hours . Ones iiip ha s , howc vei , 
•^till to tie up to let a second pass,though theie 
is plenty of loom foi both. It is feaied watci 
disjilaceinent might bring about a collision. 
There would also be a danger of gioundmg. 
The biggest vessel yet to navigate “ the Cut ” 
1 was of 27,000 tons. It is doubtful it vessels 
I like the HOOD and llOD^i EY, both over 42,000 
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tons, could navigate the canal easily in its 
present state Fiiithei expansion appears 
ine\ liable 

Neutrality. 

Absolute neiitialit> is the law of IIk' Coinpan^, 
as was ni.ido el(*ai duimg the Italo-Aliy.ssinuui 
war. Ihdiining to the leipu'st that the Canal 
sliould ite closed to Italian shi])s, the Manpiis 
de VogU(‘, Chau man of the lioaid of Diiectois, 
addi(‘ssing the annual genet al nus'ting ol the 
Companv on June S, JD.iti, oliscaved* “It 
(neiitiality) is stated in the Act of (Concession 
and 111 the Statutes Furtheimoie, it is gua- 
lanteed by an international (Coii\ention oi 
r^iltli October, 18SS, cxpiessly (‘onlitnied by the 
Tieaty of Versailles Article T of this (Conven- 
tion says, 111 the tollowing terms, tliat, “the 
Suez Maritime Canal will alwa\s remain tiee 
and open, in tune of war as in time ol peace, to 
all niercliant oi war vessi'ls, without Flag 
distinction,” ami it adds that, “the (C.inal will 
never be siiliject to the rigiit ot lilockade ” 
"If, by an act of foiec, which nothing entitles 
one to anticipate, any bower thought of toi- 
liidding entry into th(‘ (Canal to ships ol aiiotliei 
Power, that gestiue would lie e<iuival<‘nt to 
an act of w.ii with all its eouse(|uenc(‘s. As 
foi yoni hoard, tin' (luestion of closing the Canal 
could not aiisc and they were nevei called upon 
to discuss it.” 

The provisions of the Convention arc that 
subject only to the exercise ot the light ol 
legitirnati* selt-d(‘tence and to action to iniure 
the safety ot t lie canal tli<‘ie can be noiestiiction. 
piovidcd that the rules aie obseived, on the tiee 
use of th<' (Canal On two occasions m the jiast the 
(Canal has been closed and on a thud tlu* qu(‘stion 
ot fiee use was raised 'the liist was iii 1S8J, 
six ycais Ixdoie the signatiiie of the Conventions 
when dining the icvolt ot Arab! Pasha against 
the Khedive ot Egypt, the safety of the Canal 
was thought to Ik* itn])(>ri]Ied. Duiing tlie 
Spanisli Ameuean war ot 1H98 the attempt oi 
th(’ Spanish Meet to call at Suez on its way 
thiough the Canal was finstiated by the Canal 
authorities in aceoidaiice withthe juovisions of 
Article IV ot the (!on vent ion. The third occasion 
on whieli the (Canal was closed was duiing the 
(heat War when free access and tiansit was 
stojiped lor a shoit jicilod dm mg which the 
Fiiyptian teiiitoiy and the saicty of the Canal 
were aetinlly endaiigeied by the advance ot the 
Turkish forces. 

Traffic. 

'Piaffic tliioiigli the Canal in PKUl leaclied 
r>,X77 tiaiisits, ie|)iesentmg 79,000 tons net 
legistei Two >eais alone Inu e guen tlie Canal 
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greater tminages 1929, a \e.*ii ot intense coni- 
tuei(ial activity, with CIS, KKt.OOO tons, and 
P.Kh'i with :J2,81 1,000 tons In compaiison 
with tin* lattci yiMi ti attic in 19J(> sboM’s a 
MHlmtion of only 4.92,000 tons, oi I 9 jxM cent 

Dining the wlmlc \cai the spci lal ti attic due 
to the ftalo-Abvssimaii (onllict, and wbuh 
flist app(‘aied in 199.'), has cont mut'd to 
exeicisc a consitb'i able iiitlm'nee t>n Hit' inaii- 
tiine movement tliioiigli the ('anal. 

Putting aside this tonnage of an exeei»tionaI 
ehaiactei, tlie poititni ot the tiattic wliicli can 
be called leally commeicial lias been i educed 
by moie than 1,000,000 tons 

Tlie weight ol meicliandise can led tliroiigh 
the Canal was 2.') .').'>(), 000 tons, 2 9 ])ei cent, 
leas than in 199.') Tlie lednctioii is ot 3 9 pei 
cent in the homeward tr attic, while for the 
Noith/Sonth tiattu* it is onh 1.1 pei cent. In 
tlie Jattei diiection tlie wciglit ol moicliandise 
tamed was 8 S29.000 ttms, a lediictmii of 

95.000 tons tin tlu' llgiiie tit 1995. 

In the South /Nt nth diK’ttion, the total 
weight ot meithanili‘'(' has deeieaaed fioiii 

17.104.000 tons in 1995 to 10,727, 000 tons - 
namelv, by 9.9 pei t t'lit - which leduetitiTi is 
to he atitletl to tliat t)f 15 pei cent. t)f 1935, ns 
et)Tupaied wuth 1934 In tlie htunewanl ti attic, 
twt) groups show snlistaiitial increa.ses, till 
seeds and giam. JN'troleiiin inodiicts, al- 
thoiigli lediKMHl l)y 1 .(> ])er tent , aic still, with 
a tt)tal t>f 4,216,000, tin most important group 
m the South /Noith ti attic 

A rcmai kaiile featiiu' has licen the siilistantial 
Ifiweimg 111 tilt' Suez (!aiial tines. Since Apiil 
1937 dues oi the Suez Canal Company on laden 
vessels liavo been icdnet'd fiom 7s tt) Os. a ton , 
on vessels in ballast tiom 3s 6d. to 38. a ton uiul 
passengei tines fiom 12s. 4d. to Os per head 
The rates for loaded and ballast vessels wert' 
loweied till July 1 , 193(>, liy (id and 3d respec- 
tively per ton, so that w'lthiii a yi'ai two rethie- 
titms have iM't'ii matle 'I’lie diveisitm of 
coinniei cial tialhc to tht' (!ape sliows that the 
I Coiiipany wull keep stt'adily in mind the imjioi- 
tance of continuing to encourage tialhc to use 
tht5 canal. With motlt'in methods of stun 
coTi'^tiuftit)!!, inei eased spei'd and Itivver fuel 
eoiisnmptltm, tlit' Cajie loute as an alti'niative 
to tlie Canal lias heeome a “ liusint'ss pitiptisi- 
tion,” .specially as w^itli many tvi'cs ot tar go 
the tune oteiipied liy tlie vovuge not, within 
limits, ot SCI ions im])oitame, jirovided ileliveiies 
at regular intc'iv'al-. can be assiiieil ]>onl>tlPS‘» 
the Company’s policy lespectmg diica has been 
inttiienccd i)V incie*ismg signs ot a. tendemy 
to avoid till' (^anal 
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Thirty years ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisiirisl and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the joiiriK'y was very high, the methods ol 
transportation Were very slow ; and the iaci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned hiins(*lf to the mei- 
ciea oi the country without a she.et ot letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted 3u Jjondon on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bomliay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd*Tiiestino line. A dozen 
lliH's have coveied the sea route between Euro|)e 
and India and (Vylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Impeiial Airw'ays have a weekl\ 
service fioin Cioydon to Ivaiaihi andfrom theie 
the Indian State Air SiTViee takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoiii'cl to Galeutta The 
Indian Hallways jirovide lacililies on flie trunk 
lines equal to many of the best sei vices in Kurope 
and the Indian hotel has giown into a really 
coinforta ble caravanserai. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter, I’o the majority 
ol visitois from Europe and the West, Bombay 
jirovides thi'ir first glim fisc of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madias and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely jiassed. Ash-purple 
against tlie dawn, the spurs of the Vrestern 
Ghats, tin ones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
tiic inner sanctuary ol Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington toiight the battles which earned foi 
him his earlv military greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; th<'y are but one —the Mahrattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country wlierc two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars aie spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for liundreds of ycais.Jj^iic 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple' bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of tlio ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God is Almiglity and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the w'lld beast in the j'lingle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and pictiiresqiieness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


obseivation sucli as the customs, lehgious, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To tlie true lover of nature, the hotauisl 
and the natuialist, India can oiler every cliaiin 
111 forest, mountain, valley, cultualed iilaiii, 
and wild waste. 

To the sportsman, it can furnisli sjiort such 
;is tew countries can give ; the tiger in the 
forest, the gicat mah-seer in many riveis, tlie 
wily snipe on the jheels, the slnmg uing(‘d 
duck, the jinking pig and many anotlu'r kind. 

To the mountaineer, tlie Himalava.s offer the 
highest mountains in the woiid and some of 
the few tainous peaks which aie still unelunbcd 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and cliange wiUioiit ulleness, 
Jndia presents a sense of busy adminislTation, 
a nation in the making and an exi>eiiinent 
such as has never iu'foK* been tried. 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world's great ports and in it you will 
Uiid jostling each other in the streets repiesenta- 
tives of halt the laiios of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Jiilejihanta aie among 
the sights to he seen Elephunta is one of tho^'C 
delightful islands which are freely scattiued 
upon the waters over w’hich Bomliay rcigiis as 
Queen. 

But Bombay i.s a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. 1 P Hallway via the 
EUora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the I’. B & C I. Hailway 
via Baroda and thiougli Hajpntaiia witli its 
famous cities of Mount Ahu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and .laipur to Agra and Muttra. It you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Hallway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival m.my of the 
old frescoes found in Kiirope while at Ellora 
are the most wonclcriul caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sauctiiancs. Vou 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the .Tams and the IJrahmius and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 1,'iO B.C. 
The stone carvings arc remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The gieat Fort 
ot Gwalior has been desciibod by Fergusson 
as “the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India." Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come flist for it contains tliat 
crouming glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most sjdendid of emperors 
Shahjehaii bowed bis head before his wife’s 
coffin m the vault of the finished 'Faj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and latc'r by 
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if voii must l’>v inooiilifflit its seduction 
fs irresistible Sit on the steyis by the 
entrimee pite a nil Wiitcli the moon drift above 
the tiees and tlie riii}2: ol silver littht steahnc; 
round the base ot th(‘ dome and creepiim muitU 
upwards to the pinnai-le See it also m the 
t.uliii" evenini; Imlit when atnbei and lose j 
and Ljold, tlie sun sinks iti the we^t bidiind 
ihe erenel.iti'd ramparls of A"i.i Koit It j 
vou must Msit it in the bioadlmht»»f imondax 
then loiffet t.he tiist vn‘W Mom th<‘ li.itewav ; 
and wandiT awhile about th<‘ }j:.iidens where 
you will find exquisite yilimpses ot snowv ; 
strnctuies so lejilit and mai( till that they seem ' 
to rest on air , ot buoyant cuyiol.i ami tlimbmy 1 
oamiiatiile. Jfeie is <j;rand<“ur as wadi as biMiit y ' 

The Taj M.dial, however, is only one of the i 
many inteiestimjf si-jrlits ot Atcra, and its h’ort 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbai’s Tomb 
ij miles from Affr.i, and I’atehpur Sikii, the 
di'sertial city ol Akbar about li.'J miles dislani 
an* all w(dl waiith a visit No other foil less 
in the woild yiiesents so miMt an ayipeaianc- ; 
ot knmhtlv spU'iidout, ol |noml and nobb ■ 
diirnit V ot, with a moie soveiemn m.ie.e, eiowms 
Its led hasfaons with so waindeious a collection i 
ot p, daces, mosipu'S, halls of state, liath^ j 
Uiosipu's, ball (lilies and terraces as A«ra J''oit . 
a mile and .i halt in ( iionmteience, with WMlh ' 
7 d teet Inuli laced wulli r(‘d sandstone Tlie 
vi^oioiis style of decoiative archit(‘ctme that 
Akliar intiodneed into his red sandstone palaces I 
was emb( llished by his giandson Shah .lahan i 
who was laijjfdy ri'syionsible tor the delicate ' 
inlay woik and the low udiels in white maible ' 
Th('ie aie no buildmj^s to equal thi'sc except , 
tliose lound in the Palace in Delhi Fort which | 
Sliali Jah.in built when he traristeirred his i 
headquar((‘is to Ixdhi. Akbar’s vi^oious 
but siipiemtdv attractive stvl(‘ api>ears at its ' 
b(*st 111 F.i tell pill Sikii which he built in his 
joy at the realisation ol his lorulest hopes when , 
his son .lahaiigir was bom 

There in the y(Mr IfiOO A 1 ) <»n a lomdv , 
emmenee, Akbai loiinded his city and theie I 
began to rise as if by magic those gie.it liattle- 
inentod walls, the magiufb cut palaces and 
courtyards, the grcvit inostpie and the other 
superb sfiecimens ot the skill ot the Moghul 
stone-masons wdiich stand to this day a soui(,<‘ i 
ol endless W'otider and admiration to visitors. j 

The trav(dler moves northward p.ist Mutti.i | 
and Bnudaban, iarnous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to tlieir association with the lurtli 
and early’^ life at Laid Kiishna, until Dellii is 
leached. Delhi, tiio capital ot India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Oa {iital of India, 
tias no rival in greatness, as all men know th.it 
he W'ho holds Delhi liolds India Here the 
visitor will find much tliat will mteiest and 
enthiall him. Heic la* can tiaco the growtii 
and fall ot dvnastv’ aft(>r dynastv’, lieie lie wall 
find some ot the Ix'st exarnpj(*s ot tlie work 
of the Moghal JVriod at its zeiiifh as ho wanders 
with mulfied feet in the great courtyuui ot the 
largest mosque m India, the Jiima Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanahad, the Fort and I’alae.e ot 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the yialuce 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
rm^morials of the Mutiny. Hindu Kao’s house 
'ho ir.ishmir flit' beneath which some still 
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salute dead Home and Salkhed as they yiass, 
the tiee encumbeied sites of redoiiht and 
battel V, Nicholson’S giave, Asnka’s pill.ir, the 
sit«‘ ot the gie.it Diirb.ir 

Kiitab, the tir&t ot the so-called si'veri cities 
ot iX'lln w'lth its Kiitab Minar, 2 *kS teel in height, 
erecti'd in the UMi century A.D. ot rod and 
crc.iin 8 .uidstorie overlooks tlic iil.im wliere 
m.iiiv^ ol the yiages ot Iiistoiv were wiillen 
1 ’h(‘ Jviilali Min.ii. ta]ieiJng iioin the base to 
the snminir,, is div ided by five i.oi Ix'lh'd l).dcc)m('s 
whih' on till' Ihiting is e.irvi'd an intiieate di'siuni 
in which are niliodncc'd vc'rses tiom I be Koi.in 
In the 111, nil coiirtvMid sl.inds the i.nnoiis 
pillar ot solid wrought non di'void of rust 
and d.ifnig b.n k lo alont KM) \ |> Visitors 
to iX'lhi should not miss sei ing the kiif.ib toi 
it is ininiue in Jndi.i. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Dclln, is woitliv 
to i.ink wo< h its scv('n ])iedecessoi s, Kiit.ih, 
Sim, Tiighl.i U .i bad. .) ili.inab.id, li'ii o/.i b.ul, 
Piiaiana Qd.i .ind Sliabjah inabad, the pK'Sf'iit 
div Delhi lleie yon Imd .in ('vampio ol town 
pl.innmg (.allied out by somi' oi th(‘ leading 
.iiehilects and (‘iigiiieeis in the woild on .1 site 
where tliey could start with a lice liand. 

Jf you (!('( ide lo t.ike tlie route noithwards 
fiom r.ombay xna Jiajimt.in.i, IIk'u you will 
s(*c anofhei hut. ('(jiially niteiestmg side ol 
India. Raipntana, the l.ind ot chiv.ilry, 
.iltr.iets the visitoi as lew plaies do Alone 
at Udaipur is tluTC, ni its jiei i('( tioii, tlie l.iiry 
palace ot oii(“’h diildhood, just such .1 long 
(ataract oi rnaihle tcir.ic(‘S and h.ills falling 
into the waters ol a mouiit.iin eiicirch'd lake, 
.is the illiistr.itor ot an Andrc'w L.irig f.airy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the llajimt Olyinims, eoinhines 
the delights ot a hill station with om' of tlie 
histone hoim'S ot the gods The Dilwfira 
'I’emples, the m.isterpiece of .him arcliiteeture. 
contain some ot tht' finest c.»rvings 111 India 
Fon^sts ot marble columns, c.irv'ed and jiolishod 
till they i(*s('ml)lo Dlimesc^ ivotm's, ar(‘ linked 
by (lying an, lies tli.it twist and twine fiom 
pilf.ii to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines .ind prodm mg the eftect ot a svmphi)n.v 
ot graei'fnl movement 

Northwards from Di'llii is the Thinj.ih and tlie 
Nortii-West Frontu'r l’iovinc(‘ whence mostot tlie 
lecruits tor the' Jndian Army coin<‘. Jleie vmmi 
will find Amiits.ir, the hoiiK^ ot the Sikhs, l/ihore, 
one ol the most ancient and tamoiis cities ol 
I India, the Kliyber l»ass, tin* histone gatewav 
1 into India fiom the North, tlie lloiinslnng cities 
I of th(‘ Canal CoIoiik's winch h.iM* nsi'ti up sinc(' 
British Fnginecrs have h.iiiK'SM'd the vvatei'- 
I ot the Punjab “the Land ot the Fiv(‘ Rivits ” 

I which formeily lan to w'aste .ind many anotliei 
city. Through the Pun )ab also you will travi'l to 
j reach K.ishmir, tamoiis since the days of the 
' Moghul Hmperois 

i The glory of Amritsar is the Darliar Sahib 
' (the Goldi'n Temple) Tin* jiavements ot 
I the sacred tank an* .ill of rnarlde from .Liijuir 
I and the tank it sell contains a sheet of w’atcr 
I 510 feet square. Iti th(' midst appro.iched 
j by a maihle causcw'.i v, ris('s tlie (xolden remple, 
nearly cubical in torm and decorated witli 
I w'onderliil richness. 

j Lahoie grew' in im{)ortance with the dawn of 
' Moghul supremacy when Babur, tlie fo.inder 
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oi that dynasty, made it a place ol Itoyai 
Jlesidcnce, reminiscences of which arc to lie 
found to-day in the jileasure j»ardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavilhons of Mojihul areiiitectiiral 
lieinity which liave won imdyin}^ fame for that 
ilynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

KhyberPass, tiie great natural highway 
into India through iiie almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West l^'rontiei, 
Is iieh in historical associatam and has from time 
immemorial been tlie loiite ]»y which conquering 
hosts ha\p passed into India to disturb the 
peace of lier iieojile and continually alter 
theii destiny. Jt is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States. 
On 'I’liesdays and Fridays when the continual 
stnng of caravans ol great shaggv camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanieii by stern, 
stiong and pie-turesqucly dressed men ^ with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
ineving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interi’sting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, deserihed by poi'ts as " an emerald 
set m pearls” is a land of rich forests an<i 
u])land iiastiires, of slow flowing rivi'rs and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed wuth an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Lite is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
will'll the, lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of e.olour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a tiip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
tlic bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deci on the hill tops. 

For those -who have arrived at Didhi vtn 
Itombay an interesting return trip can be m.ide 
vui Benares and Calcutta. Manv visitois, 
however, enter India ma (Jalcutta and from 
here also many interesting touis can be made. 

Calcutta, one ot the flist trading ports ot th(' 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job (Jiarnock ; it is now’ tlie 
second largest city in the Empire Its publn 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort 
the Jam Temple, the Hindu h.ithiiig ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shinies, are 
all worthy of att.cntion. 

Before winding your wav towards Hclhi 
trips should be made to Daijecling to .see the 
roof of the w'orld and Mount liverest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple, of .Tagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Harjeeling is to see ivrount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
tlK'y must travel some 7 miles aw'ay, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514’ ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visilile 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Antiiinn Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in anv other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out betore 
you. 

Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta. Tliere 
in front of the gate of th(‘ temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most bi'autifullv 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Pun all caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
vi'ho know India. Once a year the linage of 
Vishnu IS earned in T‘i’ocossiori upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the (kirdcn Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet liigh, standing on solid 
wooden wdieels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged ahmg by th(' di'votees. 

Tw'eiity miles north ot Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Blafk Pagoda at Kimarak, the temple of the 
Sim God Siirya. 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor wall travel 
through the Gangetic filain, one of the most 
tniittiil areas of India, Heie he will find cities 
.sacred to the Hindus such as Jiudh Gaya and 
Itenare.s, cities intimately cfuinected with the 
miitinv like Lucknow and Cawiipore and other 
lloiiiishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interevsting of all the sacrerl sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of tlie “Great 
Ttennnciatieui *' and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterw'ard named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over woihily desire. 

Benares is reputed to be tlie o]de.st city in 
liulia, l>ut there is no autlieiitie record how old 
it IS except th.'it it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epuss, the Mahahharata and the 
llama yaiia, which deal witli ('vents long lief ore 
the Christian era. Benares is, how»'ver, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its s])intiial signiflcaniie is shown in the 
quotation * “ Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benaies, for he is tiansported at once to 
Siva’s Him.ilavan Pai.idise on Mcmnt Kailasa, 
north ot Lake Manasa, wdu'ie the great three- 
ey('(l ascclic seeing the past, t he present and 
the luturc, sits m piofound meditation.** 

Benares K'sts on the hanks of the Ganges 
and floating cl(>wn the river in a boat the sight 
of Aiiiangzeb’s Mosque and the manv picturesque 
teinph's and gh.its r(*ealls to one’s imagination 
thiough the dim vistas of time the endless 
])iocessions of devout jicople wending their 
way dov\n the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant gailands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wre.itlu' in soliunn devotion the 
cinhlein of Siva’s divinity 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benar(3S lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and m 
the adjoining IX'er Park is a Museum of Archam- 
logy of vivid mtori'st. 

Lucknow IS a city hallowed by memories of 
a glim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its apjM'al to the Westerner is 
infliK'nced bv its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so (jlosely asso(,iated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
liTOtlK'T of Hama, the mythie«al hero of the 
Ilamayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kmgs of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

All visitors wend their way to the Bcsidency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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iiutiJ relieved by Sir Culm Caiiijibell. The 
deeds ol Lawrene.e who w.is in eoiiimand until 
he was killed and ut Haveloek wliu made 
histone but unsnecesslul attem|)1. to resem* 
the jiainson and was hiinM'll besiej^ed aie well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one ot the most impoitant 
industrial cities ot India and lieie \ou m’iII 
tind up-to-date fai tones, a s>inhol ot the West 
VMth the tei'iniim h.iz.iais wheie luisiness is 
still earned on as it hao been done tor 
geneiations. 

^’oltheln and (^cmtial India is, lio\ve\ei. 
not th(‘ only inteiestm^ part ol India and the 
South can show ^ou sij^hts unlike those in an\ 
othei pait ot the Woihl South India is a land 
ot tem|»les, lull ol the most wonihilnl <ai\iim 
whil(‘ Mysotc', one ol the most. i)ro<:r(‘ssive Indian 
States, ean show you tine build lnJ^s, tails hiylua 
than in’iat^ara and Mondeitiil seeneiy. 

Msdras is the (ajutal ot the Madias 1‘iesideiu y 
and the thud lai^est town in India and the 
rusideney ini.liKh's tliat |>ait ol India wliu.h 
was one ot the liist in Mhu.h Enuli.^h and othei 
ton mil nations setth'd 'I'he Msitoi will still 
find in th(‘ laijj;<‘ hou.ses beloneiim tolhe men bant 
Ihiuei's with then fai spieadine; eoiniiounds. 

In the eonvey.inees still n,sed by the lotal 
inhabitants and in the si eiu'iy, Mhieh is the 
India ol the old jnetuie books, tr.ues otwh.it 
India used to be wlien Hist the Eimlish settled 
theie. 

Mysore oomineinor.it es in its name the des- 
tiiKtion ol JVlaha.sliasnra, a minotani oi butfalo 
heatled mon.ster by Chainundi, the loim nndei 
vliieh the (,onsoit ot Siva is w'oisbipped as the 
tutelaiv fKxldess of tlie luliim tamily M\soie 
Stale IS a ineturesque land <»f mountain and 
toiest pieseiitiiiy the most dueisitled and 
beautiliii scenery The (tipit.il whuh heais 
the same n.ime as the st.iti* is a laty with maii\ 
fine buildiims and a visitoi to India wdio wislns 
to see the woikinji ol an np-to-d.ite Indian 
States situated ainoiiiJ: Moudi'ilul sienei v eamud 
do bettiT than visit Mvsoie KIej»hants r.iime 
thunmhont tho southein loie.sls and fioiii 
lime to time keddah ojierations uie iindeitakim 
■wlun W'lld clepliants aie eaidiiied in stockades 
Tiyeis, leop.iids and bi'.iis aie iiumeions and 
bison are loimd in certain Jorests The lanioii'' 
CersopjM Falls present one ot tin' most heantitiil 
smdits ol wold untainished iiatuie to be loiind 
in India. Maiiv ol the tein]»l(*s contain exanifiles 
ot the linest carviim, and Si’iiimapat.im lainous 
as the c.ipital ot 'I’lTijui Sultan and about lime 
miles from Mysoie is wiTl woitb a visit. For 
those wTio are tia\elliii}i fiorn Ihuiibay to 
Colombo an inteiestiiig trip can be an aimed 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and 'rnclnnoiioly will be found ! 
examples ol some ol the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madnra has been apll> de,M-rib(d bv Eiiioptaii 
sdiolais as the *• Atliens ot South India’ 
.iiid flora time iminomoiial has been the abode i 
ol South Indian culture m all its asiiects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike maii> other teinjih'S 
the tourist is allowed to wander without ie.strie- 
tious over most ot it. In ear Shiva’.- shrine and in 
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the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carvins in stone 
in all the wan Id, The woikinanship is so fine, 
tlie <!hiHflling so delic.ite th.it one is lost in 
silent adimiatioii as oiu* looks at the represeiila- 
tioii.s ot tlu* lliiaiu Pantheon and at the gracetul 
figuie.s (»t men, women and animals. 

Tnchmopoly is noted foi its rock temple and 
ab Hit thiee miles aw.iy is Snr.umam with its 
l.imoiis t<‘iuple wliu.h is claimed as the eaitbly 
abode ot Vishim the Lord ol Creation. 

No one vi-^iting India .should miss the oppiutii- 
iiitv ot seeing Burma lor it ls a country of 
e\t iaoidin.il y chariM. .1 country ol cmitr.ists. 
\\h.ite\ci b(‘ your hobby, whatever be your 
Intel e-.t, be it spoi ( , lii.stoi y, etlmology Ol botany, 

01 shoubi \ou be merely tond ot be.iutiliil 
MHuiei V you will find a gi eater vaiicty m Burma 
ib.iii m piobalily any other coimtiy You 
(..111 sei' huge Miow'V i.inges and .ilps spangled 
with ihododeiidious and llowers unknown to 
silence You (..in find m.igiiiticont jungles 
ilinost mipenetiable to in.in, hoidcring mshing 
toirents, 01 v(‘t against >ou c.ni see emei.ild 
gieen p.idd\ Helds and gre.it wunding livers in 
the pi, nils Should voii he adventiiioiis and 
seek tli«‘ wildi'i legions, \(m will Hiid great 
g.»j»s in th(‘ tiontiei unvisit(‘d by civilised men 
and peopled hv head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
ind the lieieo lU.u k bisn Yet you will also 
tiii'l euilisation 111 the big eitU'S like Ilangoon 
.lud M.iNinyo It.ingooii, the capital, is ot 
speei.il iiiteii'st in th.it it posses.ses the tiimous 
Shwe D.igon Pagod.i, the Sueri'd (Joldmi Pagoda 
N ihited l)v mmeiulgiims than any other Buddhist 
Temjile 111 liido-( ’lima 

This shoit aei oimt ol India is not intended to 
he coinpMdieiisiM* and doc.s not even mention 
many ol the mteiesting places to he visited, 
hut it ih hoju'd th.it it will give some indication 
of the Avondertiil p.igeantry, the magnificent 
buildings ot an older age, the sport, and the 
in.iiiN tilings ot int('rest which India and India 
.ilone can olfer 

Jieiembei, J.inuary and F(‘bruarv are the 
iiK.st phsesant month-, for a Msit to India. ’J he 
d.ivs .ir(‘ ple.is.intlv cool and exc(‘])t on the 
siMboaid tlie nights aie cold India speaking 
bio.idly li.is no wmitei exi;ei»t m the tar north 
It IS a kind ol sunshine and colour But tlie 
travi'ller .niivmg hejou* JNrovember or sta^mg 
ill the eoiintiy beyond the month ot Manh 
must e\})e«;t ti) find the tiopical sun asseiting 
Its sivav unless lie wiuids liis wa v to t.iir Kashmir 
01 to one ol the hill st.itions ot India ; .Simla, 
the Slimmer e,.ii)it.il ot India, Daijea'ling the 
(h'lighllul or oii'‘ ot the many othei s situated 
among the hills of India. 

Standard Tours. 

Tlie planumg ol an itinerary tor an liidi.iii or 
Biirinan tour will depend upon the port of 
airival, the jiort ot di'paitiire, jiersonal desiies 
ol the ]lalt^ and the tune a\ailable. Any ot 
the leading touiist agencies such as Thos. (^ook 
A Son, Ltd., tho Ameiican ExpH'Ss Co , Cox’s A 
King’.-. (Agents) Ltd , Anny A'- Navy Stores, 
Crmdlav A Co., Messrs. .leena & Co., Bombay, 
etc , and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more impoitant Hallways as well as the 
Manager, Indian Ilailwaj s Publicity Bureau, 
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f) 7 , ilayiiiJikct, London, and the LeMdcnt Kashmir aiuJ Mvi»ore, but there aie Jiiiiiimcia hie 
Mana{4ci, Indian Uailwavs I'lililiuty Binean, other places almost as well-known containiiii; 
“Delhi House*', .‘{S Last bTtli Stieet, JMi'w Voik, sights whn*h <,.innot be ecjuallc'd in other paits 
willwoik out toms to suit tlie coax eniein.e ol ot the woild. Tun, Liicknoxv, Anintsai , 
iruliMdiial ]jaities Main ol the leading touii-t Udaipur, Mount A bu, (Ivvalior, Ulloiaand Ajaiita 
<oiu]Mnie^ xvill also aii.inge bu inelusixe and tlavis and M.iduia an* a tew of them while in 
« oudui ted toms, 'J’here aie c(*itain places, Ibuina, Mandalay and, the tainous old cities 
M'liich ale veiy \\(ll-knox\n such as Delhi, Agi.i, of 4 va and Amaipuia nCtii by aic well W'Oith 
llaniies, Daijeebng, .laipm, the Khybei J'as^, a visit 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


Aokv — I'ecil, bauiic’s (lieat No»thein, Impe 
iial 

AiiMKl)\nM) -- Uiand, 

ALliVU\nAl> (liaiid 

UVNOAhOKK. - Is'ew Cubbon, West Und,L.i\en 
del 's, Central 

llAHODA. — 'I’hc (luest House 
IlKN MIMS. — (’la Ik’s, <le I’aiis. 

UUOPAL — J5hop.ll Hotel 


I AIysorm —Met lopole, Carlton. 

|XviNi I Ah. (liand, JMetiopoU , ItoMil. 
OOTACAMUNl).— .Savov 
I’ATN V (jiaild 
ThsHAWMi Dean,' Hotel 
1*00 NX Kapler 
1*1(111. — J> K. Itailxxav JJotel. 

Qt'kXTA St-iiixon’s 
K x\\ viilMMU FI tsbm Ill’s 


UoMliXY.- (liand, Majestie, 'j’aj Mahal, Itegent 
CxhiTTTV. — CoiitinenT.iI Urand, (Heat Eaitmn 
bpeiK i‘’s. 

UAWNl'OiU' x’lx iland Militarx, Bcikeley House 
CooNOOil. — Uleiix lew 

Dmueemno — ( liaiid ( Rockx iile), ’Mount Mxei- 
est, I'aik. 

Dllui. — ( c( il, Claike’s, ’Maidens, Swns 

GWAbiou. (irind 

OULMAiia (K.ishinii) - Nedoii’s. 

Jaipur. — J aiiuir, kaiser-i-Hind, Nexv 


SE(n'M)Ei:A.!Al) Moiitgoineix s,rei(>’s. 
SiiilIjONO — 1‘mewood. 

SiMi.v Cedi, (i land, Claik’s, ('ojstoi ph.in’s. 
Sii«NA(txu (K ishmii) -- \edou s. 

SllIVAPURl - Shix.ipuii 
Uoxiinm.- Udaipiii. 

Burma* 

Rxnuoon. Allandale, Minto .Mansions, Roxal 
Sti.iiid 

M AYMYO. — !a/,( tte Lo bo*. 

Kalaw - -Kalaxv. 


JODHPUil. - Jodhpui State Hotel. 

JunnuiPORE. .Jackson’s, 

IvAH.^cni. Carlton, Riistol, Killaintx, Koith 
Western. 

KUANi'ALi.\.— Khamlalla. 

Kodaikanal.— Caillon, Wiss.ilihkon. 
KuiisUONG. -Cl.irendoii. 

L vnouifi -- j''aletti’s,Kedou’s. 

LUCKNOW,— Ca lit on, liuilington, llibons, 

Ro> al. 

M\l>RAS— Connemara Hosotto Spincei, 
MauArli sUWAli.— BnU'e Viexv. 

MaTUUUAN.— llucbj . 

3I0UNT Abu. — Rajputaiia. 

Mussooiin* —Cecil, Charlex die. Hakinan Uiand 
Saxo.x 


Ceylon. 

Vnuu XDIIAPUR V GmiuI. 

15 XND VRANX i;l X.— Il.uidaiawt la, (band 
Coh-iMiio - l*.n-.tol, (J.ille I'.iee, (.Ji.ind Oiient il 
(J xi.LK Kew Orient ill. 
llxrroY. — Nd.irn’s Peak. 

K VNDY. — Dueen s, Suisse 

Nu\vau\ Fi.iyx (’arlton. Grand, Maijhil 
St. And lew’s. 

Mount Lvvinh.— G land. 

Malaya. 

li’oH. Station, Gland. 

Kuala Lumpur.— L inpiie, Station 
Plnang. — Lastern and Orumtal, Kenn>niedi. 
Singapore — A delpbi,Eiuope, llatlies, Sea-Viexx , 
111 vie la 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Aft/h(tnLsl(t)i. -Aiiiij’.s Jiijijj'alow, \Valkc‘«]iw:ii Hoad, MiiJiibai Ihll. 

Atifitna. — 8(aiid.ud IJornliy JJoad. 

Ilelqium.- — 0, (‘.iiiuichiu’l lload, (‘uinballu llill 
Brazil. — Asian Bnildiii'j, Nicol Rosni, liallnid Estate. 

China . — Dr Patel’s Buildui};, 127, Chuieh}4ate Jte( lama i ion. 

Cuba — “ Aicadia”, Sir Balehandr.i Hoad, Dadai, Bombay 
Czfchos/oi ahia — Khafan IMansion, Isi Eloor, 17, C'oojx'rage, Pori. 

Denmark.- -\u]r,i\n House, .Nieol Bo.ul, Ballaid Est.ite, 

DqUPt — Ciinihata BuiMiii”, Chuuli'jate Itedaniat ion, 

Aliee Buildin*-', Hoinb> Jload, Koit. 

France — 11, Cuftc I’aiade, {’oiaba 

(iermanq Tambata Buildni'i (West Block), 42, Queen s Ho id. 

Greece. — 21, Ba\clin Mieet. Eoit 

Jfunqari/ — Volkait Buildintr, (Jialiam Boad, I'alJaid Estate, BuiuImn 

I/an — Wardiui Bungalow , iipp 1* D , Colaha. 

lrai~' I’anoiaina,” 20 }, \N alke-livvai Hoad, Malabai Hill. 

Italq — Kiidaus Ibai^'e, Colaba 

Japan Kalilliea,’ Mount Ideas oit Boad, Malabai Hill. 

Lnicnhnrfj. — No, 0, (kirinn liael Boad, Ciintbali.i HiU. 

Monaco — Moluued Building, uO, Pjdhoni Hoad, Kiuniak, BoihImn, 0 
Xcthc/lands — 214, Hornby Hoail, Binpiie itf India Life BiiiUliiu, Koit 
Nica/aqna — Alice Building, lloinby Hoad, Koit. 

No/ivaq- Imperial Cbainber!-, WiDon Hoad, B<illaid Estati' 

Fola/iJ — M'liiti'awnx Building, lloinby Hoad 

Vurtaqal 17, (’utte l*aiade, Bolaba 

Ronrnania - Master Mansion, Chowjiattj Sea lace. 

Siam -P/o Malbue/ind ('oinj»aii\, NN alliu e Stieet, Foil 
iSpain . — Swa l( ^lii Market, Kalbadevi. 

SireJen — Vulcan House, JSieol lioad, Ballaid Ij-'late 
Sirtfzerland. —Volkait Building, (Irabain Boad, Ballaid Estate 
Tn/keij - Atgban Consul looks altei '1 uikisli inteiests. 

United States ofAineiiia Bombay Mutual I ite Building, Hornby Ho. id 

States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Itepuhlic I’airlic Place, (c o Ho.ire Mdlci iVr, Co) 

Bolivia. — 7, Old Couif House Street. 

Columbia. — 13A, Sudder Stieit 
Dominica. — IG, ^<w J\irk Street. 

Ecuador. — 6, Bxons Haiige (<70 .Messrs. 'I urner Moriison it ('o 
Uiingaiij. — 4, Faiibe Plac^ (i /o (Gladstone ^Y^lle A Co ) 

Panama — t), Bsjil.inade Mansions. 

Peru.--\, Thcatic Hoa 1, Suite No "1 

Turkey — C/o ]Mouscll A Co, Mi‘rcantile Buildings, Ball Ibuai 
Venezuela ~lo\, Sudder Street . 

N.B, — There are at present no Consuls for Costa Bica, labcria, Salvador and .Mexico at t'alfiid.i 
The Consulates lor Guatemala ami Chile have been abolished. 
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Air Routes. 

Air Routes. 


A. I'rtins-Cfnitnirnlal An lr*;oss 

India — An <)[u t.itiim tiom Lunjpi 

to and acioss Intlia to the art* as lollow^. • — 

(1) 1 rtipi'i i.d An\\.i\s .111(1 liidi.iu 'J’l.ih— 
('ontiiuntal Ahw.ins Liniilid. 

lialia’s piiitK ij>.d loii 111 tin I'jiiijim' \n INI.id 
Solu'nic bee;. Ill wdli the .iiin.il ot tli« lii^l 
iirisiin liiir^fcd iii.iih lioni laml.iinl at K.ii.kIii 
ou 27th lAhru.UN IM'.S TIk two uniip.uiK 
ahovc-incnfioricd now opii.ilt loin i< li 

way jici wetdv h'tW(‘(ii ludi.i and lamlaiid OI 
rh(*s(>, two S( T\ i( ( ^ .lie o]>(iat(‘d liv linptii.il 
AiiW’ays Jj)iiiit(d with ‘C* t'l.i^s Fhinir llo.its 
bi'twci'ii Soul liainptoii .ind Siimapoie 'J’bt 
other two an opii.ited |ointl\ b\ Iniptiiil 
Airways and hull. in 'J'rans-ConI iin nt.d Aiiw.i\s 
laniit(‘d tietwi'di lAmlainl and ('.ibnll.i X'- a 
teinf»or.it\ ni(*.isLii( thel.iltd ^(iM<<''.in also 
opi'rated b\ Cl.iss Flxiim I’.o.its bttwnn 

Soiithaiiijiloii and Ivai.nhi, whilst bttwteii 
Kai.n 111 and Fab ntt.i l.iiidfil.iin s <>1 Hit Xt.d.int.i 
Fl.iss < (Mil mm to be iinploNed 'I’he Xt.il.int.i 
maeliiiU's .lie t.o be lepl.K (m| b\ tin iiew Kiisj-^n 
Class laiidplaiit s whiili win n .iN.id.ibb will 
op('rat.e the (iitiie imili laml.ind (CiomIimi) to 
Calcutta tWKc wieklv iii both dm it ions All 
S(‘l\ues Opel ate to a 2] d.l^ s< hi dub betwedi 
I'hi'^l.ind and Kaiaihi A tilth wttUK sti\ic' 
between Mnjiland and liidi.i will be .ebb'd at 
. 1 , lati'i date 'I’he Jlyinii bo.il loiiti b. twnii 
(laleutt.i and K.iiaeln toiidc's .it h’.il S.iinand 
(IwaliiM and All.ih.ib.id win n as the l.uidplanes 
i all at .lodhpui, New 1) Ihi, C.iwnpiMi and 
All.ihaliad 

(2) K.hM and Air Fiatui. 

K b 31 ^I)ul(li) ofnr.ite .i leirul.it scimk 
thine pel Week iKMii \nisiiid.ini to Ibiinbx nv 
and Am Kiaineonei weekh liotii P.ii is f ti Hanoi 
Hoth the sel Ml es opiiate to .• 2' d.iN s( Jk dlib 
tioin ICuiope to K.ii.iehi .iiid I lit u loiitt .nio-* 
India IS troni K.ii.ithi i la ,iodh]mi and Alt.dia- 
iiad to Caleiitt.i 

|i Jiidiaii An Srinn''^ - 'rinii' an tliiei 
( oiiipanies Opel. itinu scheduled an hues m hidia 
Tlie> aie — 

(I) Tata Sons iAd ( \i tat ton Ih i>,nlin"nh 
liomhai/ - --'I'.it .i fscii ' laniit t d t oiiinu lu i d op i .it 
iim .1 wtekh .111 in. Ill s( 1 \ n e between K.ii.nln 
and Madias m lb t oiinei tiiii; .it K.ii.n hi with 
Impel lal Aiiwu>s’ seniees 'I’lit' seiMcc w.n 


1 du])li(ated tioin .laniiaij C.bb'). AX ith the 
iiitrodik tion ol the Jhnpiie An Alail Stheiin the 
siiMti was ('xtended to Colombo and nien ased 
III tidjUelUN to lolll tunes ]»('!' Weik The 
■ pn sent Joule js tioni kaiadn rta Hbu), 
Xliiiied.ib.id. r.oiiiba>, H^derabad, Madras and 
, Tinhuiopolv to Coloinbo In lM;j.5, Tata 
.siMis ( stablislu (1 a wieklv seiMee to TiiNanditim 
I lioin ljonib.i\ eo/ Uoa and C.innaiioie eonneetine 
, .it Hoinb.iv with one ot the Kar.iehi-Madras 
. s(i\i<rs. 'J'his seiMee has sinet' been e.\t('iided 
nom Tij\andium to Tiidiinopoh eoiiiuetniK 
Ibi le w/th (Mie ol tin* Kaiaeln-tJoloinbo sei\j(es, 
'■loin JVoveinl>i 1 llbi", the Conipanx Ix'f^an a 
I biwei'kK .siiNKe from lionibav vm Indoii', 

, hliopal and Cwalioi to Ik'lhi 'J'he Homb.u- 
Ti i\.indiuni-Tjn hinopoh and the J>onib,i\- 
Dilhi s<‘f\i((s an ojiei.ited only duune the l.iir 
, M'.isdu (tletobei to A])lll) l’assi'np:el s, llelirht 
I iiid mails all' (allied on all tin si* si iMees 
. (2) Jnttian Aational Atiiraijs, Liniitt’d Ai/e 

I l)> I/ll ^ -'V\u Coiiijiaiiv (oinnieneid opii.itmu: 

in Jh:>J Keeiilai .in s(>i\j|(S weie established 
' b( tween C.ibinta .iTid IbniuoiMi, C.ibiilt.i .ijid 
Chitt.iiioim and bitweeii Cab utta and Dana. 

1 These Si I Ml ( s Wile dosed ow iii»£ to l.u k ot 
I nppoit in Jtd.'> III DeieinlKj Ddl, a weikly 
' in ni.iil s»i\U( was start id bdwei'u haiadii 
I .111(1 liahon , (onneetine; with the scimk'S ot 
I Impi ii.d An w.i\s at Kaiai hi. In Januaiy 
j with the diiplitation ol Imperial Aiiw.ns’ 
j s( 1 \ lei s, (his s, I \ jei. w .IS also dui)lieat('(l AX ith 
the ( omnii 111 ( nil lit. ol tin Jumpin' An Al.nl 
I '>( Ik nn tin wei kl\ lie((Ueiii\ ol t h(' S( 1 VK e has 
i l)e( n iiKie.ised to tour 'J'he louti opei.ited 
1 Is tiiMii Kai.idn ria .laeobali.id and .Multan to 
I T.ahore, 

I '1 Ik C(Mnp.ui\ .in' tin juiik ii»al auents m India 
bn Iniptii.il Xnw.iNs and Indian 'J'laiis-Con- 
(iiKiit.d Xnwa\s (aiiiited ,nid inaint.im .i licet 
j ot 1 iiee and sin. ill .nn i.dt toi i liarteis 

, ‘1 ^in Si'i rues of Jndia, Linntcd /ioinfaif — 

i This < omp.in\ was loinud dm ni^i lb‘>(> and 
i opeind a n mil. II .sei mi i tioin lioiiili.ix to tb" 
j K.ilbi.iw.n (St.itis in .\o\eni)»ei 1J»;7 '1 hi 

sriMie Opel. it es tliiue ]m' 1 wiek eadi w.iy tioin 
I Itomb.iN to Toi b.ind.n llh.iMi.m.ii , .I.nnii.iear 
I . 111(1 b’.ljkot. 

\ /> P.ntiiul.iis ot tune l.iltbs tales, 
b.oz'iaue .diow.iiiee and londitioiis ol i.iiii.iizi ol 
.ill tie SI 1 Ml I s Jell in d to .it A and It .ibo\e 
nia> tie old .mud through any tiaMl .i'j[ent. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Corrected 

up 

to Jairuanj 103S. 


N.lllH- 



1 \ l>|toinl ineiil 

! s. 

Afghanistan. 



1 


Monsioiii Salah-u(l-I)iii Klian 



(!on-ul-(Ii‘n< lal 

Delhi. 

Monsieur A Ixiui |{.jliin.iii Klian.. 



Consul 

Jloniha \ 

Monsuui Mil Siiafi Kli.ni 



1)0 

kaiai 111 

Argentine Republic 





V acant 



Consul 

1 CaleiiHa 

*Mr. J. 15. Turn])iill 



Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Austria. 





*Mr. R. W. Plmnini’i 



1 Consul 

Calcutta. 

*Mi.(! i'l t'aioi* foM l(>av(') 

*('ount Yon lionlioll (in-rlin''<‘ 

o| 

ih 

1 

r>oinl)a> 

1 

Ccmsuliiti* ) 



' Do. 

1 Do. 

♦Monsjcm Jv.ir] Slolha 



Vi<e-< onsiil 

1 Caleiitta 

Belgium. 


1 


1 

Monsieur R. (lcr..r(l 



Consul-Oeneial 

r.ornbay. 

*Mi .1..I Flockhut 



< 'onsul 

Karachi, 

♦Mr <’ Klplnnstono (\((ini;) 


1 

Do 

Aladras. 

♦Mouskmh 11. IV'I UrU 



Vi< e-(’oiisul 

Caleiitta 

Monsieur II i]»i)-('ools 



1)0 

Jioinlia V. 

Bolivia 


1 



*Mr 15 MalMiews 



CoiHul-deneial 

C-i leuH.i 

Brazil. 





Viuvmt 


. , (’onsul . . . . 1 

Bornhav. 

*Senh()i .laiinc J^. Heredia (m elinji'c 

of 

Ihr 1 


I’onsulati*) 

MonsK III F. (i(‘ M. ISiau.ine.i (\(i 

Ini'' 

•Is 1 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

I’onsiil) 



1)0. I 

Calcutta. 

China 


1 



Mi I'eim C'liili-( henii: 



< 'onsiil-General . . 1 

Calcutta. 

Air. Sih .slioM-lleiMj; 



Consul ' 

Do 

Mr. 'J'suim Woo-lMiii: 



Vuc-Consul 

Bonihay. 

Cnlombia. 





*Mi II Al.liid^e .. 



<'on’'iil 

Call utla 

Cuba. 





Alonsieur F lloiiadii’a (on le<i\e) 



('on-^ill-fJrlieia 1 ' 

Ca 1( utta 

-Monsieiii F di* ]5in»4<nwa ( \itiii;j:) 



Do 

Do. 

*Senor W, F. I’aia 


1 

Coinil . , . 1 

Doin l>a \ . 

Czechoslovak Republic. 


1 

j 


Alonsiour L‘uh-lav T'rl an 


j 

Con.siii ' 

15o)nba\ 

1‘r. F. Tous-k .. 


1 

Do 1 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr J ,1 VValmsley 


1 

Do. . ..| 

Karachi. 

♦Mi.G. S. Alahoiued 


■•1 

Consul (1 n1. . . ( 

lioinb.iy. 


ifonni.i I \ . 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 


Appoincment. 


Denmark. 


J’>. A. Tho^‘^tcnson . . . . ronsnl 

*Mr. A. .N, \V!U(11( ..... Do. 

*>rr. A. Ilanspri .. . • .. Do. 

♦!\Ir. W. M lirownms .. .. .. Do. 

♦Mr. (i (> H.Kcnt Vice-Consul 

♦Ml !■: .) McNiilly . Do. 


Dominica. 


♦Dr. 1’ C. Sen 
*Di. S. Sen 


,( on ‘'ll I 
I Vice-Con*' nl 


Ecuador 

•‘Mr .1 Afoi 'ilieiid (Aetin") 


Consul 


Egypt. 

MonsiciiT Moli.'immad Sudek Aim Kh.idra 


tkmsiil 


Finland. 


♦Vr. (kll.A U. Hardcasflo Consul 

•Ml. W. W. I'luniinor (Actinii) .. .. .Vice-Consul 

♦Mr. C. G. Alexaiulci .. .. .. .. I Do. 


France. 

Monsieur P. Dubois .. .. .. .. Consul-Geiioial 

Monsieur E. P. K Chalant .. . .. Consul 

JMoTisuiir 1C Didot , Vue-Consul 

♦Mr. J. A. Oliver .. Consular Am nf 

♦Mr. T. C Pcauinoiint Do. 

♦Mouhumii M. S.ilz.vm .. ., .. i Do, 

Vacant .. .. .. ' Do 


Germany. 


(''oimt, Von Podfwils Diiinitz 
rof'i'-lav Count \on Donlioll, Froilioii 
Ki.ilft 
Vac.mt, 

Dt Ji lliclifer .. . . 

♦Daioii V G. Diiudvl.me (Acting) 


iConsul-Genrral 

\oii 

. ;(>)nsul 
1 Vice-Consul 
' Do 
Consul 


Greece. 


^ Mr. M. Prosvelos iConsiil-Geneiiil 

‘'Mouseiur G Georgiadi ... . DeputA Consnl 

♦ Mr. Philon N. Philou 'Consul 

* Mr. A. Arcbdale (on lc:i\ i ) Do. 

♦Mr N N. Pantazopiilos 'Deputy Consul 

♦(Jolonelll J, Mahon (Actin*:) .. .. | 


Hungary. 


•Mr. K. J. Nuolson .. .. Consul 

♦Monsieur Ak os Milko .. .. .. 

♦Moiifeicnr L. BclavM .. .. .. ' Do. 


• JIouoTciry 


Station. 


Hombav 

CalentU. 

(>alient 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Kaiadii 


. . I Calcutta 
. I Do. 


Caientt.*!. 


Boinbav 


Boml av, 
Calcutta. 
Madras. 


Calcutin. 
Bombay. 
C'l 1( ntUi 

Chittauong 

f'^arachi. 

MiiOras. 

Tclliclii'ii V 


Calcutta. 

Bombay 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Mailra.*. 


Cdleutta 

Do 

Bombay. 

Kaiaclu 

Bombay. 

Karachi 


Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
M adras. 



Name. 


Foreign Consular Officers. 

Appointment. 


Iran. 

Mr. Gholain lleza Nouizad 
iMonsiciii l''sa Maliam 
’•Monsa nr All \-^i'liai KaiN'nn 
Vacant 

Monsioui Uapher Fahiini 
Vacant 


Mr A W T)aiw 
late- General) 


Iraq. 


Italy. 


Signoi !M / rdaiieo 
Simior ('. (iiun.ili 
Vacant 

•Mens. Carlo II Davies 

Don Francesco Jtiitfo di Calabria del I’rmcii'i 
di Scilla 


Vacant 


Japan. 


Mr Tanichlro Yoshida . 

Vacant 

Mr. M. IshikaM’a . . 

Mr T. Fukai 

Mr. Katsutoslii ^utani .. 

Mr. Chitoshi Kunugi 

Luxemburg. 

^Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 
Mr. It. H. Gerald. . 


Monaco. 

• Khan Dahadnr S n Maljoiiied 

Nepal. 


Colonel Daman Shninshcie Jung Eahadur 
Kan a. 

Netherlands. 

Mr Ph O Vissei (on leave) 

*Mi.G Velthoiht 

Mr C C. van Akf'ii (in charge of the Coii'siilate 
General) 

♦Mr. A.D Chailes 
♦Mr. C Voegeh 
Monsieur P. J Eekhout 


Nicaragua. 

^U. 0. H. A. II Hard castle 
Vacant 


Station 


'ruanl-Gencial 

Delld. 

(‘oriMil 

Do 

Do. 

Boin]>av. 

Do. ... ! 

Call utta. 

Do. 

Kill at hi. 

' Do . . . . 1 

Madras. 

i 

P.oinba V 

1 

jconsul-Gcncral 

Hoinbav. 

1 Do. 

Calcutta. 

'Consul 

(Calcutta. 

! Do. . . . i 

Bombay. 

|\ lee t'onsul 

Call utta 

'Con'^ular Agent 

K araelii. 

1 Do. 

Madras 

1 

Consul-Geneial 

i C.iliutta, 

Consul 

1 Do 

Do 

! Dotnbav. 

Vice-Consul 

1 (‘all utta. 

Do. 

' l»oinb.iV. 

Do. 

' ('ale utta 

Vice-Consul.. .. .. 

1 Ponil.iy 

Do 

1 Do 

Consul 

1 

[ p,oni])iiy 

Consul-General 

Delhi 


Consul-Geneia 1 

1 Call utta 

(’onsul 

Born hay 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Maili.is 

1 Do 

Kara! hi 

jVicc-Coii^-ul 

Calcutta 

i 

'Consul 

Doinhav 

j Do. 

.. Calcutta 


• Ilouoiary. 


577 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 

Name. I Appointment. 


Station. 


Norway j 

* VTonsIeur O, Ti<tcl»en .. .. - •• ^'oiiHiiJ-Ueneral .. ^ Calcutta. 

•Mr. Torleif Ahslaud .. .. .. .. ComhuI ,, .. .. j l5oml»ay. 

•Mr. A. S. Todd Do I M.iilrati. 

Vacant .. .. .. . •• \ice-Consul .. .. | Hondiay. 

♦Mr .1 .1 Flockbait • ]>o. .. .. t Kaiadii 

Panama i 

Tlio intdO'^l^ »)1 1‘aii.niiu jii liidt.i .m in | j 

of Anii'iicjin (Oii'^ul.ii <Mli(« - ’ 

(t. S A 


Peru. 


Mr A. S. (Vru) 

Vacant 

; Consul-General 
j Consul 

.. CahMitlu. 
. 1 Do 

Poland. 


1 

Dr Eugene Danaaiiifaki .. 

•Ml Jtaj'‘n(li,i Singh Singhi 

i (.lonaiil 

1 Do. 

honibov. 

Calcutta. 

Portugal. 



Senhor C I’ Dc* Mc.S(|nit,i Kciiuia 
* Mr 0. C. Moses. . . . . . • 

*K( V VIbeit.o liOji ‘s (on le.i V( ) 

Consul-Uenerul 

<'<nisnl 

Do 

. . { Bombay. 
. . 1 Calcutta. 
. . ^ Madras. 

♦Senoi A. I’. J. Fernund<*s 
♦Dr T. Alfonso 

Vice-Consn! 

1 Do. 

.. j Uomba^. 
. j Karachi. 

Roumania. 


i 

•Majoi S. A. Paviuaster, I.IM.S (retd) 

1 Consul 

. . i IJonibaA . 

Siam. 


i 

1 

♦Ml W. Jlnntei . i 

♦SiiCeotlnj AVmleilHiMi.iin i 

( 'ons|il-(,'cii( i.» 1 

Consul 

Caldltt.i. 
. 1 Bombay. 

Spain. 


1 

i 

Soiior Don Fcli\ do Itniriaga (on U.im ) . 

1)1 I) S Emm'I (m-( b.ngt tilth. Coii'.iil.it. ) i 

Consul 

Vii e-Consiil 

Bombay. 

1 Do 


•Dr D. P. (JhoM-.. . . 'Do f ('.ilciitta. 

♦Mr. W. Young • . Do .. | iCaradii. 

Vacant .. i Do . ' Madras. 


Sweden. ] j 

Motisicui Gii^'tat Lo^^( nli.U'l j (’on^ul-Gcnt ia I Calcutta, 

♦Mr. S. O Sundgren . ..'Consul - Dombav. 

♦Mr. E. W. Kliustcdt (on lea\c) . I Do .. . Karachi. 

♦Mr.C («. Hvitcn'Ca\aIlni‘^ (Adiii") ... Do . Do. 

♦Mr. It. IN! IMcConocln (:u iicm) \ Do. .. Madras. 

Switzerland. ! i 

♦Dr. H. A Sonderegger (Acting) . .. Coiisnl-Crncial .. j liombav. 

♦Monsieui M. M . Staub .. .. .. Con-'ul .. .. .. Calcutta. 

•Monsiciii Vocgeli ... i Do i Karachi. 

•Monsieur E Jlotin.nin . 1 Cun^ulai-Ag“iit . Madia'.. 

• Hoaoiary. 
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Name. 


Turkey. 

•Mr. L C. Monsell (on lca^o) .. 

•Mr. A. Soincrfeld ( A( tiiiff) 

United States of America. 

Mr. .T. (' White 

Mr. Edward M CSroth . . 

Mr. Henry S Waterman 
Mi. Cl.irenei' 10 Macy, .. 

Mi, Cnitis V .loidan 
Mr Cliailcs M. tlernty 
Mr. T J Iloljcnthal 
Mi. I>. V Anderson 
Ml. .lohn J Maedonald 
Mr. II Oakes 
Vacant 

Mr. A. 10. liippiin oti 
Mr M M Lewis 
Mr. 1’.. W. li\rd . , 

Uruguay. 

V^ai'ant 

•Mr. J. IL Turnbull 

Venezuela. 

•Mr. H. Aidrid^re 


Appointment. 


I ’oi>«iil-(3eiiei.»l 
CoiiMil 
1 Oo 
I Do, 

' Do 

j V u e-ronsul 

I Do 

I . 

I (;oiisid 

j Do 
I l>o 
' Do 

\ K < -( 'oil- 111 
Do 


' Doimiil 

Vi<*e-(’oneul 


• llonoi.ir^ 


Station. 


i Dalentta. 
I Do 


Calcutta. 
I Do 
j Boinbav 
I ICaraehi. 
M.idi.is 
Lomhay. 
' Do 
i Do. 

! L.ilcnt.ta. 
]>« 

Ivarachi. 

I M.idia- 
. Calcutta 
l>o. 


Lomh.i V 
( alcutl a. 


Calcntta. 


Hill Stations 


Jn India especially (lnriiij4 the months of Apiil 
and May, and at Christmas time, eveiybodv 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in tjje 
hills. IJclng anything from 2,000 to 8,000 leet 
above the level of the sea and diHieiilt of access 
for motor tratlic, the hill stations aic delight- 
iully cool and jicacefiil. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
heantiful surroundings and foig(‘t all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
pimeijial hill rtatioiis m alphabetical oider. — 

Darjeeling:. (8,000 ft.) — From I)aij<*eling 
the highest mountain peaks in the ^\<>ild can 
be seen. The temperature aveiages 2® above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neitlier exceeds 80® in summer noi falls below 
30® in wdntcr. Darjeeling is tlie summer scat 
of the Government of Hengal, To reach it, 
the traveller must stait from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguii, a jouriioy ol 10 houis. Eiom 
Siligun the journey is comiilctcd either by motor 
or hill railway in "about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are tlie Mount Evestre, the 
Grand (ilockville), and the I’ark. 

Kangra Valley. — The Kaiigra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-noitb-cast ot 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Itange 
of the Himalayas. There arc magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 


. l>uildiiigR. 'I’he visitor must lake train fiom 
L.ihoie to rathankot wliere he changes over 
fhc riewlv-ofM'iied iiariow-gaugc railway running 
between rathankot and .logindarnagar in Mandi 
Stab*. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dhaimsala and Langra 'I'he best iioteis at 
Dalhousie aic St]in(‘’s Grand View and the 
Uiaumoor; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 

Kashmir. — I’erhajis the most famous beauty 
spot in the woild can be reached by taking 
tiaiu (either G. J. T. or D. L. & C I ) from 
P.OTubay to Ttawalpiiuli (about 48 liours) wlicncc 
the remainder ot tlie journey is aceomplished by 
motor, 'i’he aveiage height of tlie valley is 
about 0,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer laiiges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or G ulmarg. At Siinagar 
one can li\e at Nedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hue a housi'boat and live on 
the lliver Jhelum At Gulmaig Nedou’s is the 
only lioU'l. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up tlieir quaitc'is in wooden huts rented through 
the Siinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft) — Itogarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, IS situated on tlie jirecipitous southern 
side ot the Dalni Hills ovei looking the plains. 
Ileached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
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Koflaikanal Koad and ilicnce by a 4 hours’ 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
’I'here arc also boarding? houses. 

Matheran. (2,r‘0() ft) — Tlie nearest hill 
station to Jloinhay, ideal for walkers and anv- 
body wantini; Kst and quiet. Iteaehed by 
takinft train Irmn Vietoua 'I'enninns, lioinbav, 
to Noial (about 14 liouis) whence Matheian may 
lie readied liy lull lailway (2 houis) or bv pmiy, 
liekshaw, or on loot by a }^ood walker. Stay at 
the Ruj;bv Hotel. 

Mahableshwar. (4,r)()0 ft ) -Until leceutlv 
when ('\p(‘udltuie had to he cut down, the 
suniinei seat ot the Covmnment ot Uonibav, 
'rhos(' W'ho do not motor the whole w’av irom 
liomhay, a distaiue ol about ISO nnle«-, usually 
take tiain to ]‘ooua and then hue a car fiom 
Pooua to ISlahabk'shwai. Mahal)le''hwar i" 
noted for its dehiditlul \ (‘•'etation : orchids and 
bins bloom m Apiil and Alay. Hobds — 
Itaeii View and Uiedf'in’k. 

Mount Abu. (1,500 11, )- - Vn ideal fdace foi 
eomliininii th(“ pleasnies of a mounta mem ini' 
hohdav with tlu* intt'ri’sls of an arehteolouieal 
e\(‘insion. Ilefu h('d h\ li 15 A’ C J. liains lo 
Aliinedahad, thence h\ inetie-fiaiiije to Aim i 
Road, whence the lomnev is coinph'ted by cai 
The Itajpiitana Hotel is leeummended There 
isalsoa D.ik I’.unizalow' eonl .nnmi' l«*iii liiinished 
i(«»ms, ])eMniss|(»ii lo us(' whieli inii'-t he obtained , 
liom the Assistant l^ni'ineer, I’.W l> , Mount 
4hu 

Murree. (7,000 fl ) — 'I'he summei lu'ad- 1 
quaiteis of tlie Noil hem Conimaml. Majrni- , 
lieent views and walks Visilors take liain to j 
Rawal|iiiidi whem e th('\ complete the Kmiainms' i 
157 miles h> (ai TIm* |)nncipal liobds aie the I 
Cecil and the View loith. j 

Mussoorie. (7,500 It) — Mudi fie([U(‘n(od on | 
account ot its ('yceptionallv line chinab' j 
Jteached liom r.omha,\ hv (J. I. T oi 15 15. A' C 
I. tiains lo Jleliia Dim, a jouinev ot 555 houis i 
wdiere it is neiu ssary to clium'e over to iuob,i 


j wliidi reaches Mussoorie about tw'o hours later 
j The leadin" hotels are the Cecil, CliarJeviUe 
; Hackman’s Crand, and the Savoy. 

! Naim Tal. (0,500 ft ) — Is tlic summei 

residence of the Coveinor of the Unitcc 
l^rovinees I'lnin lloinhav there aio tw'O ways 
ot gettin" there. 'J’he fust is to take eitlici 
ii 1. r or 15 15. tfe C. I. tram to Muttra, thenci 
^ hv metie-"au{ru to ICath'iodam, and thence bj 
' inotoi (2 iionis). 'I'he second ionic wdiich take,* 
I about 5 lioiiis longer is to take G. T. 1*. train tc 
i bin know and tlu n chaiiRe ovei to the metre- 
uain'c liiilwm’. The Grand, IMotropoIc and 
; R<jyal are the best hotels. 

Ootacamund. — ■raniiiuiily knowm as Ooty it 
situated on the lamous JVilfinl Hills at ar 
altitude ot 7,500 loot. 'I'he mean average o 
tcmiieraiuie lor the year Horn sumise to sunset 
IS 57.3;i deiriees. GotacMmund is the adminls 
trative centre ol the Dj^tiict and the seat of th< 
Govemineut of \radias lor six niontlisol the yeai 
Irom A pill to SejAc'mhor. It, cached either b'S 
taking tiaiu to Ahsnic (40 hours from ]5ombay 
and tlien clianaing to motor-car for five hours 
Ol liy taking tiaiii b) Mettupalayam Via Madras 
ami tlieuee by hill railw'ay ot Gotaeaniund 
'I'he pnnejpal hotels aic tlio Savoy and Cecil. 

Pachmarbi. (.‘5,500 ft ) — Situak'd on a platcai 
in the M.Uiadoo Hills, is the snmni(‘r quaitersol 
the GoN('rumeut ot the Central I’rovmces. A 
delightliil liot-weathei health lesoit. Reached 
l>y G. I P lailwav to I’jpanva T la Jiibhiilpore 
and a two houis' motor joinney. The best 
hotel lb the Hill 

Simla (7,000 ft ) — 'fhe snmniei headquarter 
of the <iov<‘mm('nt (tt India, is situati'd on seveiaj 
'•mall spins ol the lower Jhmala\as. Tow'ardf 
th«‘ end (tl Seplomhor, and m Octoliei and 
Novemlxr Simla eujo>s the best elimate in 
the world. Jiea«,h('d lioni l5omhay by taking 
G I. P. or I> J5 A' (/'. I. train to Kalka and tlicntc 
either by hill laihvay or motor. TJiere an* 
many good hotels and boarding bouses. The 
leading hotels are the Cc( il, Clai ks, Corstorphans 
Grand, Gables (at M.ishohra) and Wildllowei 
Hall (Maliasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing lo their immeiisitv and the tunc and , hrothers, wJio in 1855 reached a height of 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into [ 22,320 ft. on the Hastcin Jhi Gamin, one of 
tiro llimalavas a meat deal of mountaineering , tlie subbidiaiy jieak.s ot Ivamet, wliilst I. S. 
and exploiation lemaiM.s to lie tlonc in the woild’s I I’ocoek of the Suivey of India set up a 
highest mountain lange. 'riiorc are over liliy , plane t.ihlc at 22,010 ft in the same district, 
summits of 25,000 ft and of these only two, [Anothei notable early explorer was the famous 
Kanu't (25,447 it ) and N.mda l)e\i (25 (*(50 it ) j botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, m 1849, explo- 
h.ive lieen scaled, wdillst theic aie inniinici- red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
able lesser summits of such formidable • made attempts to chin b Kangchenjaii, 22,700 ft. 
dillieulty, owing to the comparatively recent i and Pauhimn, 2.5,1 80 it. Some remarkable 
gimlogieal formation of the iiiiige, that explorations w ere also earned out by the Pandits 
pulged by modem moimtaineciing standards j of the Survey of India. Among these men was 


the majority are inaccessible. The highest j 
peak is Mount E\'crest, wiiich by latest measure- ' 
ments it, 29,141 ft. Eext conic Kanchenjunga I 
.and lv2, botli about 28,150 ft,, though which' 
IS the higher of the tw'o is not ceitain. 

Pioneer Climbers. —Mountaineering in the ^ 
Himalaya 5 began some eighty years ago when ■ 
surveyois crossed high passes and scaleil peaks' 
in the course of their work. Among these ' 
pionccis must be mentioned the Schlagmtw’eit ! 


Balm Sarat Cha.ndra Has who traversed the 
Joiibong La, 20,200 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
Lord Conway who, in 1892, made explora- 
tions in tlie Jvaiakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly lu the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest ot Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 2:5,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accoinplishc.l the first crossing of the Karakoram 
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’ass. Tho Dtiko of tlie Ahiii/zi also ina(l(‘ 
i niunbcr of expoditions into this raimo ainl 
onchod a lioitiht oi 25,000 ft. f)n the Bndo IV.ik. 
doiintaiiH'i'rinu dcvolopod raiudly m the 
‘ mnctios”, and a hold attempt was made by 

K. JMmnmerv, Professor N. Collie and J>ni*a- 
lier-General the Hon. C. (}. Ihuce to ehmb 
'^anga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
nonntain Mnmmery and his two Gurkhas weie 
ost In ISOO T). W. Kreshlield made the fust 
•ircuit of Kanehenjuima and expiloied the 
Vcpal side of the mountain. 

A New Phase — IVlean while, thanks to Brujadicr- 
lem'ral Biuee, Gurkha'*, and later Sherpas and 
Ithotias were tiained ior mountainceinm and 
vitli the advent of fiist elass porterage, Hima- 
avan mountaineering entered on a new pha.se 
Dr and Mr.s P>ulloek Woikman madeanumbei 
)f exf^'^litions into the Karakorams and W W 1 
Iraham made a number of remarkable aseent-. 
,vith S\Mss guides, including an ascent of Ivabiii 
i4,000 ft , wlueli has been the subject of mucli 
•ontroversy. Kabru was later attcmjited b\ 
;Wo Norwi'gians, INIissrs. Puibenstein and 
NTonrad Aas, who got VMthin a few leet of tha» 
.op. 

The present eentuiy opened vith a number of 
•emarkable ascents by Dr A M Kellas, who 
lied dining the 11)21 Mveiest e\|)eddion He 
■limlied several gieat pi'aks mcludmg Kandien- 
lunga, Pauhunii and Chnmiomoand m.ule ev]>e- 
litions to the (V'lil.i al Himalayas where, nith 
‘olonel If 'r. IMorslie.ul he re lehed m 1020 an 
iHitiiile ot 2 I 500 It. on Kamet. 

In 1007 Pii igadier-Geneial Jhuc<', Dr T G 
bongstall and A k Mumrn exploied the <kiihvval 
Hlmala^as and reeonnoilred Kamet Attei 
Jus bongstalF, with the Swiss iiuid<*s Alexis 
mil Henii Droilieiel, ascended Trisul, 2 5,400 It 
ivhicli, until tliii Jonsong I’eak, 24,5544 ft, Avas 
•iiinbed in IDJO lemained the hi-Miest summit 
cached. In 1011 and 1012 attempt'* wen 
made to ehinb Kamet bv (1. P. Jdi'ade and Ins 
Swiss guides and a height of 2.5, .500 It. wm*- 
.'ained. Captain Morns Slingi'y also altemjd- 
•d Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga — The firsi 
ittempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 100.) 
I'lit ended in disaster, Jjieut. I’.icho and 
Ihiee poitcrs being killed by an avalanche 
I'lie second attempt in 1020 was made by a 
solitary Ameiican, E. F. Farmer, who lost his 
lile. In the same year a determined attempt 
w.is made bv a p.aity of Jlavaii.an Moiintaineeis 
led by Paul Bauer. A lieight of over 25,000 tt 
'vas reached on the noith-east spur beJoie bad 
\\eathcr forced the party to letreat. 

In 19.30 a fourth attempt was m.ule by an 
International expedition led l)y ITofcssor 
G Dyhrenfurth. 'fhe party attempted tho 
niountain fiom the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
I'V an ice avalanche which killed one of tlie 
P'lrters. Subsequently, tliev ascended a numbei 
'd peaks including the Bainthang Peak, 23,200 ft 
‘ud the Jonsong Peak 21,341 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
■‘‘lid his party, but failed at a slightly gi eater 
'devation than was attained in 1020 One of the 
I'.irtv H. Schaller and a porter w'cie killed b> a 
'all during the expedition. 


In the summer of 1031 a p.irlv of young 
Biitish (limbcis led bs Mr, F S. Hmythc 
succeeded in leachlng the summit of Mount 
Kamet (2.5, 1 17 It ) tlii' pc.ik o\<i 25,000 It 
to be (limb-d 

MountEverest Theie b.ui been '-ix Fxpi'di- 
tions to Mount Everest of which tho-e in l')2l 
.ind 10 5 • wcie ie( onnaKsances .ind those ill 1')1'2. 
1024, I') 5 5 and 103(. attemi»ts to le.uh the 
summit . 

The pieliminaiy expedition for the reconnais- 
sance ot the apfuoaches t.o Mt Everest, earned 
out its 'vvoi k in the most eomiiletc manner uiidi'r 
the leadership ot kt -(!ol t5, K. Ifovvai d- I5ury. 
The approaches to Mt ICvcrcst on all its northern 
tacexs weie thoroughly ex.'imined, .ind relations 
were cstalihshed witii all the loc'al authorities 
On the information and expeiiencc of the re- 
connaissance expcxlition the .‘•econd expedition 
to Eveiest was oigani'-cxl and •-et, oft the following 
ve.ariindci the h'adcrsliip of P>iig -Gen. the ilon. 
G G liiiice (’apt. G I Finch and ('apt .1. G 
lliuic suci ceded with the hc'lp of oxygen in 
leaclung the hc'ight ot 27,5300 tt Dining this 
expedition seven men weic killed when .in 
a\.il.inc‘lie swept them over an ice eh 11 some 00 
feet liigli 

'I'hc 1021 expedition w is again commanded 
by Bug -Gen Bimc J5nt owing to his iH 
health kt-.-( 'olonel E. I'’ Norton took on 
the, eommand. k1. -Co! I'l 1’. Norton and 
Di T. H. Somervell le.uhiHl a lieight of 2S 200 
feet 'I’lien a final at.tem])t wxis made by G k 
Mallory and A, (' Iivine ^ They wane .issisted 
by a supjiortmg party consisting of N. E. Oddi 
and .1 (Ic V. llaKaid. On June fit.h thc\ left 
the 25,000 fc'c-t camp with thici' jioitius who 
eairicd loads foi them nj» to 2f),SO0 ft. On June 
Sill thi'y left cam]) foi then atti'inpt and won' 
nc'vcr seem again. On .riino 10th foi fhe thhd 
time Odell cdimhed up t.o the 27,000 teet. e.imp 
l)Ut could find no sign ot Malluiy and I nine, 
and com mu n Halting with Noiton evaeiialcd tlie 
mountain. 

The expcHhtion of 10,33 followc'd a sueecssfnl 
eftoit by kt.-Gol .T J. B AVeir, Political Ofiiecr 
III Sikkim, to obtain the ])eimission ol the 
Tihc'tan Government tor a further attempt to 
eliinl) the mountain An Everest Committee 
was formed undei thc' aegis ot the l{o\al (4eogia- 
])hieal Society ami the Alimu' Gliil) .ind l\Ir Hugh 
Jluttledge, formerly ol the ICS, aeeejited its 
invitation to take charge ot an ex']»edifiou 
Inehidcvl in itasmembeis W(‘ie Mr KS Smvtlio 
leader ot the snceesslnl Kamet k\j)edition of 
1031, and Capt. E. St .1. Birnie, Vj. E. Shipton 
and Dr. C. 11 Greene chmhed Kamet 
with Mr. Smvthc in l‘)31. The Ex'pedition 
icaehcil Galcutt.i in Keluuary and forthwith 
proceeded to its main t.isk. 

The expedition ostahlislieil its base camp in the 
Rongbiik Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st. Camp 1 wxas established. 'I’hcnccforward 
the expedition was dogged hv exceptionally 
had prc*-monsoon wx'ather which greatly hin- 
dered the ostalihshmcnt ot camps and made the 
ascent to the Noith (kil. 23,0()() tt. prolonged 
j and arduous woik. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not establishc'd until the middle of May altci a 
140 feet ic‘C wall on the North Col slopes had 
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been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enaiiled weather reports to 
be received from the metoorolopieal authoiities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeclin*?, 
one at the base camp and a third at (5amp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp ITI was linked to the North 
(’ol. by field telephone so that messaKcs could 
be received up to 22,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Ovvirm i o .1 series of blizzai(K and liish wind- 
(Jamp V was not established until May 22nd 
lint it was pitched at 2.^),"»00 it several hundred 
feet hiffher than previously. Tlie partv was then 
eut ofi for tiiree days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
(-amp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 20th. Wyn Harris, L. Waj;er and .1. L 
Loiiffland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., (»00 ft hmher 
than in 1024, after a magnificent effort on th<' 
fiart of the porteis. Lontdand then broiiRlit 
the porters down but had a leriiide time in a 
blizzard and only by exercisim: ereat momi- 
taineerlTiK skill steeied them down to Camp V 
Tlie following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reeonnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along tiic crest 
of the north-cast ridge finally followed tiie same 
route as Noitonin 1024. Tliey were stoppedbv 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
tn Camp VI wliere they met Hhipton and Smytlie 
who had come up fiom Camp V, after wliii h 
they descended to Camp V. The followiing 
moining Shipton and Sniythe were unaide 1«» 
leave Camp VI owing to a liigh w'lml but on 
June 1st tliey madetheir attempt on 1 lie summit 

An liour and a iialf after leaving the Camp 
Sliipton bad to return owing to some intern, il 
trouble. Smytlie carried on alone and readied 
approximately the same point as Wvn H.iiii- 
and Wager before he was forced to retiiMt 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on IIh' 
stce^ slabs. Sliipton descended to Camp \ 
the same day in very bad wc.athcr and Smytlie 
spent a tliird night at C.unp VI descending lo 
Camp IV next day in a blizz.ard. Owing to 
trostbites, strained licarts, and high altitdin 
deterioration tlie party had to retire to the b.ise 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp ! 1 1 
to make another atteiiii»t. Owing, howevn 
to the breaking of tlie monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary aftenipt to ( hmb Eveiest 
was made in l‘J.34 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet in di-.giiise 
he marched to Everest and with a few poiteis 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet. Jl(‘ Hum 
went on alone and notliing more has since hceu 
licard of him, until his body was dmcovcicd 
near tlie site ot (lamp III, 21,000 tcet, l)\ Mi, 
E E. Sliipton’s party in 1925 

Early in 1025 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission tor a further attempt to t.ake place 
from June 192.5 to .June 192(5 inclu^ue. 

As there was no time to organise an attem]»t 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under tile leadership of Mr E E Sliiyiton 
This li.id as its objects . Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and w'eather eoiulitions , ex- 
.ainiiiatioii cd alternative loiites from tin mcsI * 


the fniiig out of new men for the suinmi 
ath'iiifif , pIivsiologKul observations : a sterio 
pliotogiainmetne siirvev; ('\aminaf ion ot lei 
toi m.itioiison the ^'o^tb Col. 

'fills e\}M'diti()!i jnoved tli.if. Everest eannol 
be as<*ciided (luring file monsoon and that tlu 
only hope ot an ascnit is dining tile penod im 
Mieili.itely Ix'fore tlii' monsoon. 

Conditions during tli(‘ monsoon are exliemel^ 
daiig(‘roiis and tli(> party liad a n.iriow' es< ap( 
from an eiioriuoiis ev.ilaiielie tliat tell Irom’lu 
slopes of tile Norf ll Col 

During tile eoiirsc* ot this leroim.iissanee fw( 
dozen p(Mks ov('r 20.000 iei I. liigli \ieie ascended 

Tut-! 1020 CxPUDiTioN >\as t-d bv Mi. Hugli 
Rut tied ge and iiiebided tin ei“ of tlie 1922elimi)er 
Messrs Shijilon, Sirivtlu' and Wyn Hams, am 
one of tlie 1022 Signals Offieeis Limit Smitl 
Windham. It eneoiiriteri'd exi (‘ptionallv b.i( 
wi'atliei and iimimal londitions Hefori* tin 
iiioiisoon, ‘-nowsfoiins lendered tlie moimlaii 
uiiehmti.i ide .iml the usual pie-monsoon nortli 
wvst Aviml w.is lacking to clear the snow away 
How’ca*'!, (Uin[» IV on tin' Noith (!ol. wm' 
('staldmbed to sdiediili' a ml the party were ii 
l>(>sition toatl.K k the summit, Mbt'ii the wi'athe 
iuoki'and two b ef ol snow Joi eed tlnoii to retre.i 
doMOi tli(‘ daiigeions slojies ol tin' Noith Col 
To i.ip till'll diseomloit me the monsoon aimei 
oil the ( xei ptionallv e.iilv d.ite of May 21tli 
'Pwo .ittempis W’(*re made to re-opeii the loiili 
to the North (!ol. hut on luith occasions tie 
jnrtv W(‘ii‘ 111 gri^at dangi i ami the att.eiiipt hiu 
to b(‘ ,il» imloned wlu'ii Shiptoii and W\ii Ham 
W'en‘ earned down by an .iv.ilamlie and iieail 
lost tin 11 liM's Siilisi-qiient Iv K'eoiinaissam 
p.iities .iseemli'd the main hongliiik glaeiei aiu 
examimil tliewi'sl -id(M>ftlie Noitli Col wlin li 
111 s|»ite of Malloj\’s unt.i \ oma i)l(‘ vmdiet,, 
loiiml to i«> not only jn.ietK abb' but b" 
dangerous in monsoon eomlitious than the e.i- 
side 

A Skvkntu Kapkiutton to Mount Evkui-'"!' 
is being pl.iiined Ini 1 928, tlu' Tibi-taii (Jo\(‘iii 
iiK'iit again luiMiig gi\eii jK-imission tlnoiig 
Ml H .1 Gould, the political Olfieei tor Sikkii 
who lias Ihh '11 on a mission to Lli.isa Tin 
expedition will eoii'-mt of not mine than scm 
elimiiers .IS it, IS iiow'^ Ik licM'il Ia most moiiiitai 
nei'is th.it a sm.ill expedilion bv Mitne i 
moiiibtv as w'cll as foi iisychologieal reasons In 
a bettei ehanee of sneee-s on Exerest It wm 
belediiyMr 11. W. Tilman who wuth Mi In 
E Dd( II loached the summit ot Nanda Dia 
and will in all proha Inlity include Mr Odel 
Mr 10 10 Shiidon and Mi F S Smytlie. Iti 
piohahle tliat 1 92(5 mai ks the end of a stage i 
Himakix’aiimoniilaineeiing ami that this in tii 
tnt,ure will ii'veit to small ])ilvately oigaiiise 
expeditions wdiieli liaxe been so sueecssful in tii 
l»ast. 

Aerial Expedition — ’An interesting aside to tb 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expeditio 
undertaken in 1932 for the purpose of photogn 
piling tlie mountain from the air. This ventm 
w'as financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V ! 
Hlacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leadi 
and in cliarge of its survey work. Lord Clydesda 
chief pilot. Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot an 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London manage 
Tw'o specially cquipjicd aeroplanes, adaptatioi 
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of the wcll-Kiiown Wapiti, wore proMded 1 
A special point in tlicir oipiipiMont was the i 
provision ot coin])resso<l ox\L'en for supply 
throiijjth gas masks to the aMators at liigli 
altitudes The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across tlie Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt Kverest, but both machines siiccesstully 
(lew' over the peak and seveial good photogiaphs 
were takcui ot it. JJy ])erinission of the JSepal 
(ilovcriiinent a line of flight from rurnca, the 
base ol the expedition, across Nepal teriitoiy 
to Mt K\eiest. was taken and along this 
good survey iihotograjilis as the sonicwliat i 
poor visibility at the time of the liight, in April 
I'einiitti'd 

An interest iiig niouiitaiulliglit of which 
details were publislud in IPdIJ w'as one Iroin 
Jlisalpur to tlilgit and b.uk, undertaken by 
the It A. l‘\ at llisalpui in the toinse ol its] 
loiitine duties in OetobiT, IP hi. 'I'he expedition ■ 
was eoininanded by t’. Isaac and was inadi' ! 
by five ot the niaeliines tirdinanly in use l)y the 
t’oree The distance from Kisaljnir by wav of i 
the Indus Valley and pa-^t Naiiga J’aibat to' 
(digit IS iiSd miles ft was eoxeicd in 2 hrs i 
liO mins on tin* out.ward tliglit and in 2 his ' 
f) mills on the letiirn joiiniev t’lom (filgit 
the inaeliines lurtliei proceeded upon flight'' 
oxer the IJiin/a, Nagar and hnlv)ot areas I 
Jhilliant photograidis of Natig.i P, uh.it and' 
Itakaposhi as well as of (dliei jilaces ot iiiipor 
tame oi inteiest, wen- taken. 

The year 1S).‘}2 saw a well oiganised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was condiKt- 
ed hy Ur. Mcikl, ot Miiineh, and iiKliuled Lt 
K N Frier, ol the Gilgit Scouts, wJio acted 
as tiansport otficci, an Ainerieaii Mi Kami 
llerion and Miss K, Knowltoii, ol lioston, U S 4 
Seveial deterniiiied attempts to leacli the 
siiuiinit of the mountain in August xveie bi ought 
to an end hy the Ine.ik-up ot the weathei 
befop* they attained suciess 

The Disaster of 1934. Tn tPIU Heir Mcrkl 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of wcll-ktiow'u 
iterinan an<l Austrian niouritameers and Cajitains 
Flier and Sangster of tlic Indian Army as tr.iiis- 
lioit officers. Fatality e^rly overtook the 
expedition, Herr Diexel dying of pneumonia 
O^ng to various delays, Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June The party 
then proceeded to rush to the ])eak leaving only 
skeleton camps behiml. Finally, after a height 
<'t 25,(500 feet had been reached, and Camp 
^ 111 c.stablished at 24,800 feet, a tcriible blizzaid 
luoke. The party rctieated, but ow'ing to tlie 
torm and ill-equipped ramps retreat became a 
lonte during w’liieh no fexver than nine lixes 
xvore lost, Herrcii Merkl, Welzeiibach and Wie- 
' nid and six Darjeeling jiorteis-- men xvho 
t.Hl aeeoinpanied thelOj:} Fverest Fx])edition 
Uf the Furopeans only the two Austrians Hcrieii 
'^'hneider and Asebenbienner cscaj>ed whilst 
"1 the bUTX'iving yxuters, all ot wdiom w'cre 
1' •'■tbitten One or two syiciit a w'eck without 
*''i'd or shelter 

\iiother expedition to the Karakoranis took 
I'Kice in 1934 under the leadershij) ot Hr G 
I'xhrenfurth. All four peaks of “Queen 
uary ’’ were climbed The highest of these lias 
''♦•eii triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party 
»tate it to be more tliaii 1,000 feet higher. 


Tn 1934 Messrs. E. kk Sinpton and H. W. 
Tilman, by a magnilicent pKsc of exploiation 
and mountaineering, sueeeeded in penetrating 
tlic hitherto imjiratdieable Kistii Gauga to the 
glacier hasm nt Nanda Devi^ theieby solving a 
pioblein that liad exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers toi many years and eoiuploting 
the work ol pioneers such as Dr. T. IJ Longstatf 
and Mr. Ihigti Jluttledgc. Messrs Shipton and 
'rihnan also crossed from Itadrinath to (hingotri 
ria the Sat-oiianth Pass and explored tlie head 
ot the G.ingotii gl.icicr Piotiting by the 
«lis<‘o\er\ ol the loiite to the Natidii Di'Vi bn in 
.111 Anglo- \incii(;an pajfx, the le.idri of wliieb 
was Mr. H VV. Tilman. sm*c(‘sstiill\ seak d Nand.i 
l>c\i ria its sonth-WM'st lulge, Messis 11 W. 
Tilmaii and N F Odell bi-ing the eliiubcis to 
'■‘aeJi the Miiumit 'Plus ixpcditioii w'as leinaik- 
.il)l(‘ in that owing to tin* siekiu'ss ot the jioiti'rs 
theehmbeis hadtocaiiv tlieiiowm camps upMi<‘ 
nioimt..iiii This is tin* liiie''t and most ditln lilt 
peak yet. 1 limbed in tin* Himalaxas 

Lt -Col (’ F. Stoehr, 11 K , and Lt D M. 
Itiini, Jl F., lost Ihcir lives on 12th AiigiisJ: 
1932, XV hile climbing on Panjtariii, ncai Pahlgam 
111 Jvashiiiii. 

Several cxpi'ditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas hy membeis of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by mcmbi'is of its Fastern Section 

I In 19 {■*an attemjit to scale a Pisik 30, 25,400 
licet. 111 the western Kaiakorains was made by 
laeiit J AVall(‘r, liK'Ut J. Hunt, Dr J S Carslaw 
end VV R Lrotherliood, J{ A K. A seiies ot bliz- 
zards xxei<M'\|)ei letieed but the party reached a 
lieiglit(‘Stimale<l as 24,500 1i'(‘t Tlieie is no great 
ilithciilty between this jiumt and thi' summit. 

In the Autumn of 1935 the suininit ol ICabiu 
xx’as leai bed by Mr C. It Cooke xvlio was aeeom- 
p lined to the loot ol the Ilual loeks by Mr G 
Seliobeitb who was loiced to give ii]> owing to 
a liigli aItitudi'.(!ongli and the iisk ot liostbite. 
Till.' ascent w'us madi* on Novembei 18th, an 
iiniisiialh late date and is ot gieat inteiest as 
pi ox mg that high Hiin.ilayan peaks can be 
< li)iib(‘d in eaily xvintei at least. 

The 1930 Fieiieli ex]»(*ilition to the Kara- 
korains, like tin' lOx < lest exiM'dition eneonntered 
\ei y b.id w'e.ithei and accomplisln d little. 

Alter JSaiida Devi the most leinaik.ible aseeiit 
of 1930 was that of SiNlOLCIlii, a jH'ak once 
designated as th<‘ “ eniliodiinent of inaecessibi- 
litv ”, in tlie IvaiKlienjiinga lange Tins was 
made liy a small (Jeimaii yiartv uiidei the leadei- 
sbiji ot Herr l*aul Bain'i Smiolehu is one of 
the most beaiititul yieaks in the Himalayas. 

Other ascents in Sikkim wck' made hy 
Mi Maieo P.i liis’s p.iity who .ittemjited Siinvii 
iiiisiiecesstullv and ])X Mr (’. F. (’ooke and 
Ml. F SpeiKM'j Cliajuii.in who as( ernb d sc'veial 
peaks ol ox(i 20,(100 leet lueliidiiig the Fluted 
IN'.ik. 

In Max 1“.}7, anotln r attempt xx'.is mad(‘ to 
<'limb Nanga Parbat by a (ieim.in expi'ditioii, 
beaded b\ Di VVn n Niws leaihed Simla on 
j.Iime 20tliat disaster had oxeitakv n th(' exyiedi- 
I tioii and snbsequentlx it wms le.niied tliat the 
'•'iitiie pirtx ol elimtieis W'lth the i xci'ption of 
I one sill xivoi, Di Liitt, Jiad in iished Fight ot 
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th«‘ niiM nu Milx'j s the < \jh dition v\ cn Ujllu! 
.1 \Mth nillf Shupl |i()]tets JMoiltit.tKiet tlM'n' 
e\|K'i1s .iieol 111 * opinion that tin -•.I'^on w.i^ 
not. \ei\ piopilKMis ioi fin .i‘'nn< ol tin i»e.ilv 
A\hnh l'' noli'Klei t (1 to h( nioj e .u n ssjhle m 
the autniiin 

The Surve> of India aK- now \<‘i v .i(ti\e und 
niinliwoik li.is him .n i oinplo'tK <i dining tin 
ie--in V ( V (d (j.n hw il and Kiinnon iindt i Ihe 
due- h<ni <d M.ipn (.'iddon ()<>nii^hin, wliiht 
sevei il thoii^iind Mpi ij( nnli ^ ol count i\ hi\<* 
been nia])p' d hy Shiiiton and 'I’llm.ui 

(luring then e\])edi1ion to llu Miaks^^ani 

Ascents in 1937 Diiiinu' tlie suninier ot 
lt>.57 a nuintM 1 ol pak' w-r* ehinhi'd. th(' 
niii-'t notalili' hein^r (Ilnmiolhai i II. hv 

Mr I'’ Speiiui (’hapin-in \Mlh oin porter, and 
I he M in I 1*< .rk 2 : SdO tf h\ (’ r ptajn 1’ H OIiMt 
.Mid Ml F S Sm\the, Mr. Sni\llie eom|>l(tinu 
the ascent aloni'as ( 'liv -i wa^ m«^u(In lenlly 

ai I Imiat is(*d 'I’liH'e olliri jn-aks ol 21 -tOOll , 
It and 22 , 1 SJ it ^^(le il'-o tliinhcd hy 
Mi'ssis ()]i\(‘i ;ind Sniyl he and at tempts in ide 
on .Nilkanta and Dniumri whiih Man lMi<i.ti.it.- 
ed l>\ had Mcathei 'l’he\ also <‘vplored a 
lenniiUthU' i»l.ileaii alio\i tin- IJanke (llaeiei, 


rlisio\(;ied inMav li)o7 •>>* hnnt.lt \. Ihudinei 
cd tin* Sufvev ol India I ri addition. Mi. Smythe 
Mitli Uiiee TiIm kan iroiti is eliinhed se\( n piiaks 
ol the /askai Jlaiiie aiuonu: tin in the vciy 
dillieult peak ol Niluiii l*aihat, 21,204 It. 
l>ui mg this expedition Mr. Smythe came upon 
-nine lemaikable t lacks in the snow Mdiieli tin* 
Tibetan potl<*is beliexed wr ie made by a Aliika 
oi Ahoniinable Snow M.in These tiaeks M'eie 
atteiMMKb iden<ilied as heai tiai'ks by th(‘ 
Natural History author it les m liOndori It is 
belies ed th.rt tln'i e is miw eiioimh evidi'iice to 
explain this strange legend ot the Himalayas 

The Himalayan Club — AVa‘=i founded on 17th 
T’ebrnai V l‘J2S, at Isb*\v Delhi w'lth the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
lliinalavas through science, art, literature and 
.sport 1’hc irutiatioTi of this Club was due to 
the late Sir Coollioy Corhi'tt, Secretary, 
(toinineue Depaitnieut of tiie (l()\cinraent of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M C., 11 E 
Assistant Surveyoi-Gcneral. Its membership 
is over 3a0, inehiding tlirec lady members and 
Its pn‘sid( nt IS Sir ilaii V JJ.iig, CoM-inor oi the 
Hinted ITovintes. Major Cm tei hock is lion. 
Si*eiet iry 


The New Capital. 


The ti.insfei oi the eajiit.il of India fioin 
Caltutla lo Delhi "as announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on Deeeiriber J2, IDIJ. It had long 
licen leeogmsed as necessary, m the interests 
ol the whole of India, to de-provmcialise the 
(loverriincnt of India, but tins ideal was uu- 
attainaMe as long as the Governnrent of India 
weie located 111 one I’lOMiiee, and in tlie capital 
of tliat Province — the seat of the Bengal Oov- 
erniiieiit — for several iiioiitlis in cveiy >eai. 
It was also desirable to fiee the Bengal (lovern- 
meiit from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India winch liad been to the constant 
disadvantage of that rrovincc. To achieve 
these two olijeets the reinoviil of the capital 
Pom Calcutta was osseutial its disadvan- 
tages had beer recognised as long ago as 1S68, 
when Sii Henry Mame advocated the charge. 
Various jilaces had hern discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
.'listorical associations, told m its favour; 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatcli on tlie 
subject, “ to the races of Ituli.*, for whom 
t lu‘ legends and records oi t he ]iast are charged 
With so intense a luoamng, resumption 

bv the Paramount Pow'cr of the seat of vene- 
-able Empire should at once enfr*rce the coii- 
inuity and promise tlio porinanenev of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule oNcr the length and bieadthj 
ol the country.” 

Tlie foundation stone of the new’ capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
IT), 1911, the linally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the lulls to the soutli of Delhi 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 


.if the past. The land ehotjen is free from 
liability to tlood, has a natural drainage, and 
H not m.mworn. It is not cumbered with 
inouiiiinuits and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the bite near the present centre 
n the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgii -General Sir C. i’. Lukis, Mr. H. T 
Keeling, o.s I., A.M I.C.E., and Major •!. (’. 
Ilohertson, l.WL.H., was appointed tocDnsider the 
comparative hcalthiiiesb of the site and of an 
ilternatixc one to the North of the existing 
eity. TTicir report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
sLates that the Committee, after giving full 
•onsideration to the various points discussed 
ill the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages ol 
which are overwhelming whtn compared with 
those of the uortliorn site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — A 

reiKiit by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
I plan ot the lay-out, wa.s dated 20th March, 1913. 
i Work was begun in accordaneo with it and itb 
.nain lines have been foIIoM'cJ throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
Minch gives the motif of the Miiole, is Govern- 
ment llouBe,and two large blocks of Secretariats. 
This tJoveinment centre ha- been given a 
position at Itabina hill near the centre of tne 
ncM city. Sir Edwin Lutyens the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edw'ard Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Bs. 140 lakh- 
and the latter gTou]>s M'ere originally e.stimated 
to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
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case if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1029. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a 8i>a“ 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers, 
They are olficiallv described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhi in the dirrction ol The 
Kidge. The main roads or avenues range from 
7(5 leet to JnO feet in width with the exception 
of the mam avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of i,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an admiaistrativi' enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entiiely taken fioin the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census ot 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821 The 
population of the Munici])al town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New (Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these liabitations have been 
erected. 

lliere was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
l onged “battle of the styles ” over Delhi. 
Penally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim “ to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the poweisofits users, 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.’’ The inspiration of the designs Is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it dislinetive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
aim to avoid doing violence to tlie principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
WHS given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors afterwards Increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the Immense use in 
prices after the war, and tbe Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1 921 , that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount included 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 

19 


and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New ('apital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1028, 
estimated the total expenditure at Bs. 1,292 
lakhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Rs. 14 crores. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
ofthemain project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
geneial taxes and indirect receipts is secured. 
The project, after being completed and closed, 
was le-opcned in 1933-34. This became neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase residential 
a < commodation tor officers and stuff and facilit- 
ated by a iieriod of cheap mon(>y. Government 
iit.ilisi'd the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation for visiting members of the 
Indian J.cgisl.itiin^ 3’he jMipulation of the 
new Citv IS now alnnit 80,000. Practically all 
the building sites within it (except in a small 
aica where shoiteomings in drainage arc a 
handicap) are taken up and the time for extend- 
ing the layout has almost aiiived. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers ami other establishments 
at the war. Tlic Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Oalcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Centra 1 Revenues, and th e 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force In India 
were also housed in them in the winters ol 
1924-2.') and 192r)-26. The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government oificersand 
staff of v.irions grades were then nearly com- 
pleted The wliole of the civil side of Government 
moved from Old Delhi into their quarters in the 
new Sccretaiiats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
nioTits, Including the Array Departments and 
Army Headijiiartcrs and R. A. F. Headquarters, 
have their ottiees in the new Secretariats, of 
which the builders have already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects’ plans. The 
Membeis ol H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council including H. E. the Commander-In- 
Chief, live In their new official residences 
111 the new capital. H. E the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd Decembi'r 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence In 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial In 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
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In New Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33, when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal oflicial occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
liighor than those for residences in Simla. An 
early descent fiom Simla was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commissioner on the gcnerai 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October. 
JUit various factors, including esjiecially the 
inciease in personnel in the Secretariat and 
conso(iuential congestion of office and residential 
accommodation in Simla uie making the exten- 
sion ot the Delhi season unavoidable. The 
uosiiective enlargement of the Indian Legis- 
atuie, Mdth the ariival of Federation, strengthens 
the same tendency. The provision of con- 
sidoiable furtlier housing accommodation both 
loi offices and lesidential has become imperative. 
The only (piostion is whether this siiotild be 
undertaken both in Delhi and in Simla or in 
D(*llii only, l^ressed liy shaip financial atiin- 
gency, aiising partly out of tlie emergency 
created by the institution of the Constitutional 
Iletoims, the (loverimient ot India appeiu* 
decisnely moving in the direction of making 
Delhi an nll-the-year-roiind Capital. Certain 
D(‘paitments aie already now kept in Delhi 
thioughout the ycai. Others are under orders 
to lemaiii The office personnel of othcis are 
tor the first time being kejit in Delhi throughout 
the year in 1938. The Coveinment of India 
in .lanuary, ]t)38, announced that further 
retentions in Delhi throughout the year are 
undei theii consideration. 

'I’lu're was in recent years an increase in 
mala 1 la bearing mosquitoes and consequential 
fevenn New Delhi. This led to a special inquiry 
in 1930 The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Delhi wcu* ringed about with prolific 
mosquit< bleed mg places, one ol the worst being 
t.he area utali/.i'd lor sewage outfall The! 
water borne sew’age of both Old and New cities' 
is dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city w’-as built, was iilaced immediately outside 
its southern boundary. The Oovernnient of 
India after the 1 920 inquiry w'ere forced to adopt 
a new scheme for the renioval of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city. Anti-malaria 
opciations on a huge scale, scientifically directed, 
were simultaneoiislv undertaken, the t'stimate 
of theii cost being Rs, 14 lakhs. Impi o\ ements 
ill the water supply ol the new Capital with 
a view to a larger poiuilation being retained 
in it during the summer has also been effected. 

When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
were, in the course of the original construction 
of the new city, about to lie designed, the 
Government ol India issued oiders that they 
were to be “for cold weather occupation only.” 
This rule was followed. The general principle 
enilxKlied in the design of the houses was that 
ot plauniug them to ea]iture as much warmth 
fiom the sun as possible. Secretariats, residen- 
tial bungalows and staff quarters aie laigely 
ina])propriate foi liot W’eatlier wcupation. 
How Government will deal with this problem 
remains to be seen. 


Art Decorations. — The Government of India 
In 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if Anally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
jecte would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones and Engish artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those ot 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the B|>ccially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
World-Wide depression in recent years dried up 
funds. 

All-India War Memorial.— H. B. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
I Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy's 
oake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
Was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931 , in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army in India, of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. 

George V Memorial. — It was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to His 
Late Majesty, Xing Emperor George V, in 
Princes' idacc, the large park-like area lying 
between the All-Indfa War Memorial and the 
Puraua Qila. The origin of this proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
sometime iireviously, to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then cxin- 
sidcred in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of WiUmgdon. The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E. the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
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subscription list with a donation of Rs. 5,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
desipm for a memorial and His Ex(;ellency the 
Viceroy and the representatives of the Ruling 
Princes inspected Princes* place with a view to 
a statue being erected there and in particular 
had a temporary wooden structure erected so 
that they might judge how a statue of the same 
dimensions would appear from different view- 
points. The statue of His Late Majesty is to be 
in bronze and will show His Majesty seated under 
a lofty canopy. 

Public Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1014 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Cliiefs and Political 
OflBeers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still “under considera- 
tion.” To implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Rs. 12^ lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of DeUii« the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
of time it was decided to commence work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was (^ckly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the Inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquify by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Rs. 5,00,000 for the provision of some 
amenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
of a Stadium. The ground which they took for 


this was a large area lying immediately below 
the western walls of the Purana Qila, t.c., be- 
tween them and Princes ’place. This area was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan, to be an ornamental lake. Practical 
consideration led to its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park. 

A large proportion of the Maharaja’s Rs. 5,00,000 
was utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium. 

Inaugural Ceremony.— The new city 
was the scene of notable and elaborate 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
*' Dominion Columns" suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 

E arts of the land by Asoka and wei e presented 
y Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zealand nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. 

City Extension' — The main direction for the 
future extension of tlie now city is southward, 
where for some three miles beyond the limits ot 
present development, Government have land in 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disposal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediately south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. E. the Earl of Willingdon 
in February 193(5, opened alongside the high 
road there a fine new Willingdon Air Station, 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
has already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood. The scene of the next town-planning 
seems likely to be in the area lying between the 
new city and New Delhi Cantonment. 

A New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
its own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat was established in 1932. 

A development Trust was instituted in 1937, 
its duties being to provide for tlie exiiansion 
of the new c'apital, including both old and new 
cities and urgently to deal with the insanitary 
overcrowding of the old city, a prolileni arising 
from the rapid increase of population there 
since Delhi again became cajutal of India. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
aqthorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of his personage nothing further Is known but 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
Indiana Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The 
next Pro\1ncial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Koger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his jiost, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta bv 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Maokett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the **Lodges 
in the East Indies ** Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
Che custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
i>he (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an Infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing It may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “Admiral Watson,” Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have Since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bentral which was 
revived In that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 


Three others weic also established about 1706 
Id the same yeai Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
estabbfehed at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these l^ovincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Ixidge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that ho possessed.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out oi the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, ho having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested “ that his name might he 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being dulv iiasscd 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Dc'ccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge “ Orion-in-the-West’’ 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Iiodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Iiodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ** Orion” seceded and formed the “Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. 802, 
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Here “ Orion iinrecopnized at home, aided | Rolls of theOrand Lodge of England was again 
m the secession of some ot its members, who formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
^ recommendation of the solitary representative of English Masonry in 
1 ? Province. In 1844 Burnes established a 

Lodge ** Rising Star *’ at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1 774 by the initiation 


Two years later it was distovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence, of “Orion-in the- West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge “Perseverance’* was started 
in Bombay No. 81 8 in 1828. Up t o this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Engluiid in 
India had not been invaded ; but in 1836 Dr. 
.Tames Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland P. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Ixidge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
storied which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedalo was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as 1 
l*rovincial Grand Master “in partibus infldelium' 
for whatever lyidges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India wore strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Gj-and 
Lodge in Bombay and the (lievalier Biirnen. 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to l^odgcs 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a I/idge “ Per- 
severance “ under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
^longings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flouribhed. and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 549 on the 
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LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT (JRANI) LODGE OF BOMIUY FOR THE YEAR 


of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone fat 
to establishing that mutual trust between Wesf 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic or 
Siieculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established In Bombay in i860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 

The Grand Lodge of England.— All three 
Constitutions of the united Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Ijodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
first; the next, largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland Is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides Its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 
Bengal. 

76 LiKlgos. Rt Wor. Bio. C Carev Morgan, 
PG.I), Distiiet Gland Master, Dy. 
DGM, K. W. HockenhuU, M.L.A. 
IMJ.I) , Asst. I) G.Ms , Iv (J De, C I.E., 
ICS (htd.), and Wor. Jlio. A. Barr 
Pollock, P.A.G D.C 

Madras. 

,35 Lodges Dis G.M.. lit. Wor. Bro G, T. 
Jioag, C S J , C.l.E , I C S , P G I). , Dy. 
J) G M , Dewan iUhadiir P.M. Sucumana 
Mudaliiii, P. Dy. G. Regi. 

Punjab. 

31 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. lU. Rev. 3’hc Lord 
Bishop of Laliore, C.I.E., O.BE., V.D 
M. A , 1) I) District Grand, Master, 

Wor Bro Lf. Col A.M., Dick, C.B.IO. 
V.il S , l.M S , Deputy Dt. Giand 
Master. 

Burma. 

29 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. H. Chance, 
V.D, District Grand Master, Jivanj. 

C.I.E., D.8.O., P.A.G. Reg 


1938-39. 

Rt. Wor. Bro W. A. C. Bromhain, J.r. 

Wor. Bro. R. K. R. Cama • . . . 

„ „ Dr. 8. A. Wilkinson 

„ Major R. R. 15. McLean . . 

,, ,, F. H. Taylor 

,, „ Revd. Canon C. F. Forfcescue 

,, „ Revd. F. E. Dossetor J 

„ „ S.F. Dhalla 

,, ,, K. N. Chandablioy 

,, .. Sohrab R, Davar . 

,, „ Geo. Barnes 


Dibt. Grand Master. 
D.D.G.M. 

Asst. D.G.M. 

Asst. D.G.M. 
D.S.G.W. 

D.J.G.W. 

I) G. Chap. 

D G. Chap. 

D.G, Treasurer. 

D.G. Registrar. 

P.B, of G P. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE 
YEAR 1938-39— Confd. 

Wor. Bro. Khan Bahadur Falanji N. Daver . . ... D.G. Secretary. 



„ ,, R. J. Harris 



. D.G. Dir. of Ccr. 


„ „ J. A. Neale 



. . D.S.G.D. 


„ M. G.Bhatt 



D.S.G.D. 


„ „ Dr S. N. Katrak . . 



D.S.G.D. 


,, „ F. R Zavcri 



. . D.J.G.D. 


„ „ Oapt. J. W. Bingham 



. D.J.G.D. 


„ „ H R. Patel 



D.J.G.D. 


„ „ Hormusji Ardeshir . 



D.G S. of W. 


,, ,, E. L. Dunne 



D.G.D.D. of C. 


,, „ H. F. L. T. Harrison 



D.A.G D. of C. 


„ ., P. li. Kale 



D.A G.D. of C. 


„ „ W.S. C. Macey . 



D.A G.D. of C 


,, „ V. V. Shaligram 



. D.A. G.D ofC. 


„ „ S.G. Bullard 



D.G. Swd. Br. 


„ „ G.H. Lamb 



D.G. St. Br. 


„ ,, Khan Bahadur F. F. Tarapore 



D.G. St Br. 


,, ,, P. Lucjis 



D.G. Org. 


,, ,, W. G. Ashwell 



D.A.G. Secy. 


„ „ H. D. Dungor 



1) G. Pur. 


,, „ Kunwar Shankar Dayiil 



D A.G. Pur. 


,, ,, P. H. Amroliwalla 



D.G. Steward 


,, ,, C. M Robertson 



D.G. Steward. 


„ „ I. P. Ravel 



D.G. Steward. 


,, ,, T.l. Archer 



. D.G. Steward. 


„ „ M. J.Antia 



. . D.G. Steward 


„ „ Rai Saheb U.S. Bisen 



D G. Steward. 


„ W. H I’dkins .. 



D.G. Tyler. 

LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER 

THE DISTRICT 

GRAND 

LODGE OF BOMBAY. 




Number 

Place. 

1. 

Orion in the West 


415 

Poona. 

2. 

St. George 


549 

Bombay. 

3. 

Concord 


757 

Bombay. 

4. 

Union . . 


767 

Karachi. 

5. 

Industry 


873 

Hyderabad, Sind. 

6 . 

Truth 


044 

Bombay. 

7. 

Alexandra 


1065 

Jubbulpore. 

8 . 

Emulation 


1100 

Bombay. 

9. 

Corinth.. 


3122 

Nagpur. 

10. 

Eastern Star . . 


1189 

Bombay. 

11. 

Friendship & Harmony 


1270 

Igatpurl. 

12. 

Cyrus 


1359 

Bombay. 

13. 

Sukkur 


1508 

Sukkur. 

14. 

Berar 


1649 

Amraoti. 

16. 

Aryan . . 


1709 

Bombay. 

16. 

Excelsior in Khandesh 


1738 

Bhusawal. 

17. 

Hiram of Fast Masters 


1784 

Bombay. 
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LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE 

DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OP 


BOMBAY.— Oonfd. 





Number. 

Place. 

18. Malwa 



1994 

Mhow. 

19. Justice 


. . 

2145 

Abu Road. 

20. Tyrrell Leith 



2162 

Baroda. 

21. Friendship 



2307 

Ajmer. 

22. Royal Connaught 



2377 

Ahmednagar. 

23. Faith 



2438 

Keamari. 

24. Dharwar 



2527 

Dharwar. 

25. Khan Bahadur B Rajkotwala 



2531 

Earaclii. 

2(). St. Andrew 



500 

Kamptee. 

27. Kathiawar 



2787 

Rajkote. 

28. Rajputana 



2800 

Mount Abu. 

29. Research 



3184 

Bombay. 

30. Light of the Craft . . 



3265 

Jubbulpore 

31. Sir Lawrence Jenkins 



3275 

Bombay. 

32. Burnett 



3284 

Poona. 

33. unique in the East . . 



3338 

Kirkee. 

34. Bhore Ghaut . . 



8465 

Bombay. 

35. Central India 



3467 

Indore. 

30. Olihatisgarlt 



3507 

Raipur. 

37. Army & Navy 



3651 

Bombay. 

38. Deolali 



3710 

Deolali. 

39. Heart of India 



3760 

Bilaspur. 

40. Gymkhana 



3796 

Bombay. 

41. Haig-Brown 



3829 

Bombay. 

42. Universal Brotherhood 



3835 

Bombay. 

43. Light in Arabia 



3870 

Aden. 

44. Knight 



3918 

Deolali. 

45. Scinde 



4284 

Karachi. 

46. Indus . . 



4326 

Karachi. 

47. Leslie Wilson ' 



4880 

Poona. 

48. Cornwallis 



5062 

Bombay. 

49. Dawn of Peace 



5260 

Lonavla. 

50. Justice and Peace 



5442 

Boml>ay. 

51 . Reginald Spence 



5514 

Bombay. 

52. Vishvanath 



5716 

Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of All Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
The Hon’ldc Mr. Justice Sir Patrick Blackwell, 
Kt., M.B.E. the present incumbent of the office, 
and controls 70 Lodges. Under him the several 
districts are in charge of the following 
Grand Superintendents : — 

Lt. Col. J. Galbraith Gill, R.A.M C., D.S.O , 
0 B.E , M. C., G. Supdt. Northern India. 

G. Lindsay* 0. Supdt., Central India. 

Morley Williams, Supdt., Southern India. 

A. Ijogan, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 

The Grand Secretary Is R.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 
J. C. Mlstree, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kumal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
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there beinRtwo already, English and Scottish* 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant tiie 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Tx>dge “St. 
Patrick ” and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 

The Irish Constitution is govemed in India 
by a Grand Inspector for India who is 
Pit, Wor. Bio Mr .liistiee Munroi* of the Lahoie 
High Court. He has two Asst. Grand Jnspectois, 
one for the IJoinijju I’lesideney, who is Woi 
Bro. A. Fiuati, and one foi Hengal who is Woi 
Pro. E. Itees. 

Eleven Lodges are woi king in India at the 
foliowing places . 

Bombay 

E(»s. 319, 419, «48. 

('ah aft a. 

Nos 2«3 , 382, 404 , 465 490 and 667. 

Lahore. 

No. 19 
Simla 

No. 458. 

Royal Arch Masonry. - Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always creat.ed also Grand Siipcrinten* 
dent, who generally appoints his Deyrnty as 
Second and another Companion as 'J'hird 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there Is no local juiisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective subject 
to conflrmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under ■ — 

Bengal. 

30 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex Comp. 

C. Caiey Moignii 

Madras. 

20 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. O. T. Hoag, (\S.I , (U.E,, I.C S. 

Bombay 

27 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp, W A. C. Promham, 
Grand Superintendent. 

Punoab. 

22 Cliapters. Most E\. ('omp lU. Pev liord 
Bishop of lialiore, C.I.E., O.B E , V.D., 
M.A , D !>., Grand Superintendent. 

Burma, 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. W. H. Chuiue 
V.D., Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Ereemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. K, Camp Sir Sliapooijee 
B. Billimoria, *Kt , M B f., j.p., under wJioiii 
there are about 32 Chapters in India, 'I’lie 
Grand Secretary of all Seotti^li I’rejmiasonrv 
in India is also District Grand Seiibe E. of 
Scottish K. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 


Mark Masonry.— Under England, Mark- 
I Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

23 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. C. Carey Morgan, 
District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

J8 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W A. C. Bromham' 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

16 I,odges. Rt Woi. Bro. George Townsend 
Boag, (J.S I., C.I.E., I.C.S.. District Grand 
Master. 

Punjab. 

12 iiodges. Rt. W. Bro Rt. Rev. The I.ord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.l E., O.B.E., V D., 
M.A., D.D., District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

5 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. H. Chance, V.D., 
Dlstrii't Grand Master. 

The Murk degree is Incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Chapters. The Mark 
degree is worked In some S. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in R. A. Chapters, In which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. 8. C, 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. I’he Maik 
degree in »Sruttisli Craft Lodges is conferred 
by the Rt, Wor. Master as the 8. C. Craft 
does not recognise the ceremony of Rt. W. 
Mark Master. This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each f^hapter has a Lodge of M. 
M. M. working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only Issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Royal Ark Mariner.™ The Royal Ark 
Manner degiee 18 worked in the English Con- 
st itntion by lodges attached to Mark lodges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Maik master Masons can take this degiee, 

Tbeie are 10 R. A. M. Lodges under Bengal, 
5 under liombay, 8 nndei Madras and 4 under 
Punjab, 

Other Degrees. — There are many side degrees 
worKcd in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the IS® is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30® lis worked. The Eniglit Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18tb Degree Chapters working in India. 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conelaves W'orking in India. With them are 
worked the degrees of K.H S and Kt. ot St. 
John. They aio governed by the Grand 
Council in England direct. 

Tlie (Conclaves working m India are • — 

No. 43 Bombay and No. 100, Simla. 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 
7 eonleaves under Bombay and 8 mulci Madras 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
works Its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances. 
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AlJ information will be given to persons en- 
titled by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below 
D. 0, S.t Bengal. 

Guy D. Uobinboii, P. D. G. W., (Bombay). 
19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

D. O. S., Bombay, 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.B.., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons' Hall, Kavelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D. O. S.t Burma, E.C, 

15. Meyer, P. G. Deacon, (Eng.)., Kangoon 


D, O, S.t Madras. 

Kao Bahadur S.‘ T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, 
P. A. G. Keg. Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, 
Madras. 

D. G. S.f Pntijab. 

G.Koeves Brown, P.A.G.D. of 0., Freema- 
sons, Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution. — It has two Bene- 
volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fiirwl of Benevolence (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India, 
For infoiniation regardine the Benevolent Funds 
application should be niad(‘ to Khan Bahadur 
.Tehangeer C. Mistiee, J.P , 17, Murzban Koad, 
Bombay. 


Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge 

The Hon'ble Mr. .Tnstiec Sir 
Patrick Blackwell, J\t., 

MBE . . . Grand Mastei. 

P. M. Kanga, P.M. 3-12 and 
1041, H.G. Chap (Scot.) .. Gi and Mastei 

Depute. 

1. H. Taunton, I C.S., J.P., 

P.M. 742, P.M. 1041 . . . Subs. Gland 

Master. 

Lt.-Col. J. Galbiaitli (Gll, KA. 

M.C., D.S ()., O B 15., M.C., 

ll.S.G.M., P. M. 389 . G. Siipt., Korthoin 

India. 

C. Lindsay, H.P.G M , Dcp., 

H.S.G.D. (Scot.), P.M. 7«.‘{ G. Supdt. 

Cential India. 

Moilev Williams H.G.M Dcp. 

P.M. 508 . . G. Su|)dt , Southem India. 

A. Logan, ll.S.G.M , P. M. 813. G SuiKlt. 

Eastern Iiidia^ 

H. J. Mullcneux, P. M. 338 . . Senior Grand 

Waiden. 

G. P. Philllpas, P. M. 1205 . Senioi Giand 

Waidcn. 

n. J. Maitland Jones, P.M . 1342. Senior Giand 

Walden. 

H. H. Kawab Sii S Kaza Ali 
Khan, K.C.S.3 , P.M. 1342 and 

in 1041 .. Senioi Grand Waiden. 

H. P. Khaias, P.M. 500 and 800. Junioi Giand 

Waiden. 

D. N. Kumai, P.M. 371. . . . Junior Grand 

Warden. 

J. Bracewell, P. M. 034 . . Junior tlrand 

Warden 

Lieut. B. Lunsoii. P.M. 303 in 

1250 and 1304 . . Junior Grand Warden. 

Khan Bahadur J. V. Misti cc, 

J.P., Hon. G. Chap. (Scot), 

P.M. 506 and in 1041. . Grand Secretary. 

Dadabhoy P. Chowna, P.M. 1298 

Giand Treasurer. 
Husein A. Fazulbhoy, P.M. 587. 

Senior Grand Deacon. 

J. V. Everitt, P.M. 568 . . Senior Grand 

Deacon. 

A. L. de Witt, P.M. 611 . . Senior Grand 

Deacon. 


A S F. I. for the year 1037-38 . — 

D. D. Italia, P.M. 750 and in 569 

Senior Grand Deacon. 

Kai Bahadur S. K. Bliadiiii, 

P M. 1101 . Senioi Grand Deacon. 

A. L. T. Kiehaidson, P.M 1208 

Senior Grand Deacon. 
Laelnuan Singh Sw'ann, P.M. 

1281 . Senioi Giand Deacon. 

Dady (* Panday, P.M. 800 . Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

P H J. Kustomji, P.M. 485 . .Tunior Grand 

Deacon. 

Dinsliaw S. Parakh, P.M. 569 . . Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

G. If. JfillLs, P.M. 1068 . . . Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

J. F. Soiitai , P M. 1131 . . . Junior Grand 

Deacon. 

Dr. K. Sreeiiivasulu Setty, P.M. 

1148 . . . . Junior Grand Deacon. 

Wur Kluhi, P.M. 1304 . Junioi Grand Deacon. 

Behiam K. Karanjia, J.P., 

M.L C., P.M. 342 and in 1300 . Grand 

Architect. 

Soiabji J. Kapadla, P.M. 584 Asst. Grand 

Aichitect. 

H. M. Winn, P.M. 691 . . Asst. Grand 

Aichitect. 

Sorabji Kruehshaw, P.M. 742 . Asst. Grand 

Architect. 

M. A. BhaMiani, P.M. 1064 . . Asst. Grand 

Architect, 

•T. V. Khilnani, P.M. 1273 Asst. Grand 

Architect. 

J. E. Thomas, P.M. 1103 Grand Jeweller, 

Dr. S. C. Basak, P.M. 371 . . Asst. Grand 

Jeweller. 

Jyotish Chandia Sett, P.M. 

404 Asst. Grand Jeweller. 

Major C. S. Venkata Kamanau, 

I.M.S., P.M. 1290 Asst. Grand Jeweller. 
A. Pratt, P.M. 1324. Asst. Grand Jeweller. 
G. Ciuickshank, P.M. 1205 . . Grand Bible 

Bearer. 

J. G. Barclay, P.M. 1006 . . Grand Bible 

Bearer. 

Byramji N. Bhaioocha, P.M. 

485 and in 343 and 1233 . . Grand Zend 

Avesta Bearer, 
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OSHce BearerB of the Grand Lodge A, 

Dr, B.D.P. Mody, P.M. 800 . . Grand Zend 

Avcsta Bearer. 

Mahomed H. Moledina, B.W.M. 

702 . . . . Grand Koran Bearer, 

Khan Baheb Allah Baksh Khan 
G. Gabol, P.M. 1233 . . Grand Koran Bearer. 
Sukhendra Nath Ghose, P.M. 

871 Grand Gita Bearer. 

Dr. G. Bama Iyengar, P.M, 

1065 Grand Gita Bearer. 

J. C. Calderwood, P.M. 828 . . Grand Dir. of 

Ceremonies. 

Dr. Khaliluddin Ahmad. P.M. 

371 . . . . Asst. Grand Dir. of Cer. 

D. P. MowraM^alla, P.M. 606 and 

in 1388 Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 

J. S. Weir, P.M. 611 . . . . Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 

B. Y. Morrison, P.M. 813 Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Cercmoni^. 

C. Wood, B.W.M. 1066 . . Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 
Manohar Lall Kapur, P.M. 1296. Asst. Grand 
Dir. of Ceremonies. 

K. P. Nallascth, P.M. 1363 . . Asst. Grand 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 
Dr. S. J. Meherhomji, P.M. 342 

and in 584 Gland Bard. 

Bao Salilb A. K. Sundaresa Iyer, 

P.M. 661 B.W.M. 831 . . Grand Bard. 

W. J. Barrett P.M. 735 . . Grand Bard. 

Dr. S. M. Khambatta, J.P., P.M. 

800 Grand Bard. 

A. Bama Pratapa Bao, B.W.M. 

1065 Grand Bard. 

F. D. NasikwaUa, P.M. 1297 . , Grand Bard. 

A. Hepburn, P.M. 1324 . . Grand Bard. 

£. B. Ghaswalla, J.P., P.M. 

342 . . . . Gland Sword Bearer. 

J. N. Satarawalla, P.M. 343 and 
702 . . . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

Bai Digamber Prasad, P.M. 

669 . . . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

Capt. A. E. Davies, P.M. 

691 . . . . Asst. Giaud Sword Bearer. 

J. S. Grconhalgh, P.M. 909 . . Asst. Grand 

Sword Bearer. 

K. J. Mody, P.M. 1298 and 

in 1069 . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

P. E. Walde, B.W.M. 1127 . . Asst. Grand 

Sword Bearer. 

B. P. Gharda, P.M. 1366 and 

in 800 . . . . Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 

H. P. Hinoheliffe, P.M. 742 . . Grand Dir. of 

Music. 

G. K. Urquhart, B.W.M. 337 .. Asst. Grand 

Director of Music. 
A. F. Manning, P.M. 568 . . Asst. Grand 

Director of Music. 

A. W. Chick, P.M. 1031 and in 

1168 Asst. Grand 

Director of Music. 


S. F. I, for the year 1937-38. — contd. 

A. P.B. Grindley, B.W.M. 1068. . Asst. Grand 

Director of Music. 

H. P. Burman, B.W.M. 1279 . . Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 
Major T. P. Jones, B.W.M. 1296. 

Asst. Grand Director of Music. 
J. M. Donaldson, B.W.M. 

813 Grand Organist. 

J. H. Gillespie, B.W.M. 490 Grand Standard 

Bearer. 

B. P. Tiwari, P.M. 526 . . . . Asst. Grand 

Standard liearcr. 
B. D. Umrigar, P.M. 1069 . . Asst. Grand 

Standard Bearer. 
Bao Bahadur M. G. 

Subramaniam, B.W.M. 1148 . Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearei . 
W. H. Blakeney, B.W.M. 

1256 . . Asst. Grand Standard Bearer. 

J. B. Mistry, P.M. 1366 and in 
1888 . . Asst. Grand Standaid Bearer. 

Major A. J. Curtis, B.W.M. 1384 Asst. Grand 
Standard Beaiei. 

S. H. Madon, P.M. 475 . . . Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 
Bamniklal V. Parikh, P.M. 563 . Presdt of 
Grand Stewards. 

F. Frail, B.W.M. 783 . . . . Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 
Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung 
Bahadur, B.W.M .787 . . Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 
Dr. P. D. Bhiwandi walla, P.M. 

800 . . . Presdt. of Grand Stewards. 

T. Cathro, B.W.M. 1208 . . Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 

S. J. Trombaywalla, P.M. 1363 . Presdt. of 

Grand Stewards. 
N.W.G. Innes, B.W.M. 474 . . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 

T. E.O. Moore, B.W.M. 756 . . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 
E. D. AUbless, B.W.M. 800 . . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 

B. J. Tapner, B.W.M. 909 . . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 

D. 0. Muzumdar, B.W.M. 1101 . Vice-Presdt. 

of Grand Stewards. 

G. N. Subba Bamiah, B.W.M. 

1290 . . Vice-Piesdt. of Grand Stewards. 

Bao Saheb K.T. Gupte, B.W.M. 

343 . . . . Grand Marshal. 

Shi vial L. Sharma, B.W.M. 563. Asst. Grand 

l^rshal. 

Darashaw A. Dhanbhoora, 

B.W.M. 584 . . Asst. Grand Marshal. 

B. Harris, B.W.M. 634 . . . . Asst. Grand 

Marshal. 

T. C. Jainl, B.W.M. 644 . . Asst. Grand 

Marshal. 

L. A. Advani, B.W.M. 1064 . . Aast. Grand 

Marshal. 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. F.I. for the year 1087-38 : — condd. 


Dr. Canefeh Sahai, R.W.M. 1281. 
Jal D. Chinoy, U.W.M. 1297 . . 


Asst. Grand A. Brims, R.W.M. 1131. . 
Marshal. 

Asst Grand k. J. Antia, R.W.M. 1298 
Marshal. 


Sir Govindrao B. Piudhan, Kt , 

J.P., R.W.M. 1041 . . Giaiid Inner Guard. 

F. Guthiio, R W.M. 338 .. Asst Grand 

Inner Guard. 

Jitendra M. Rakshit, R.W.M. 

404 . . . . Asst. Giand Inner Guard. 

G L. W'^auibecK, R W M. 611 Asst Grand 

Inner Guard. 


E.H Gran. R.W.M. 1324 

W. 11. Peikins, P.M 702 
W. C. Garner, P.M. 490 . 

S. K. Banneijee, P M. 404 
H. H Gieenway, P.M 1031 
Br I). C. Rennie, P M. 1324 


Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 

Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 

Asst. Grand 
Inner Guard. 

Grand Tyler. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain. 
Grand Chaplain. 


GRAND STEWARDS. 


L J. Woodsell 

337 

G. II. Lamb 

338 

Jainshed S. Lam . . 

342 

Capt N. H. Kulkarni 

343 

Button R Ruttonji 

363 

Sitarani Banerji . 

.. 371 

J. L. Hanvey 

.. 389 

Abu Sharaf Mahomed 

404 

A. G. F. Foote 

474 

1). C. Thanawalla 

475 

T. I), Ahuja 

485 

R. J. Panthakey . . 

.. 506 

H. D. Khanna 

526 

P. C. LanRinau 

568 

Dr. Bankat Chiindra 

569 

Kaikhoshru H. Patel 

584 

H. P. Athavale . . 

.. 587 

G.H. King 

594 

C. C. Schokman . . 

611 

Harry Jenkins, M.B.R 

634 

S. V. lyei . . 

661 

Sardool Singh 

691 

Jagannath V. Datar 

702 

K. R. Postwalla . . 

.. 735 

Satai)pa M. Chavan 

742 

Rai Sahib C. K. Durvasulu 

.. 766 

Samuel P. Blood . . 

.. 783 

Raja Guroo Das 

.. 787 

J. M. Sethna 

800 

R. G. Widdon 

813 

Albert Smith 

.. 828 

Major Waiid Ali Burki, I.M.S. .. 

831 


K. G. W. Gramgei 

909 

Tan McTear 

928 

G. K. Mahajan 

957 

G. F. Hardwick . . 

1031 

Mohan L. Taunan, I.K S. 

. 1041 

N. \ . Ranganadham 

1065 

L. A. Butteiworth 

. 1066 

K. P. Lentin 

1069 

Syed Imad Ali 

1101 

ChiUara Laxminarayau Rao 

1108 

B. W. Lucke 

1127 

S. R. Griffin 

1131 

M. M. A. Nevas 

. . 1148 

F. B. Blomfield . 

1163 

I>. J. Paton 

1205 

David Reid 

1208 

D. F. Kalianiwala 

1233 

John W. Lyon 

1256 

George P. Thomas 

1273 

R. Douglas 

1279 

Prakash Chand Mehra 

. 1281 

B. S. Dodsankarappa 

1290 

C. W. Lord 

1296 

S. Ramaswaini 

1297 

D. D. Khambatta. . 

1298 

C. B. MaUett 

. 1324 

W. G. Coath 

. 1342 

R. A. Wadia 

. . 1363 

Darshan Singh Bindra 

. . 1364 

Dr. H. D. Gandhi 

. . 1366 

Bashir Husain Zaidi 

. . 1384 

K. Pandurang Rao 

. 1388 
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Daughter Lodges uurkiug under the Jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge oj 
All Scottish Freemason nj in India — 


Number of NAIM K OF 

Lodi?e. 

lodce. 

3S7 Hope . . 

Kaiaelii 

33S Perse vei an ce 

Boinbay 

342 liisiiiK 81 ui ot W I 

Bombay. 

343 St Andrews in tiie ICast 

Poona 

363 Victoria 

Pflganni. 

37J St David in tin t^ast 

Calcutta 

3H» St Pan! 

Mhow. 

404 St Thomas in the East 

Calcutta 

474 Endeavoni 

Calcutta 

475 Jlarton 

Lonavla 

485 Harmony 

Kaiachi 

490 Caledonia 

liombay 

500 llising Sun 

liombay. 

620 llajputana 

Neenuieh. 

563 Salem 

Ahniedabad 

568 Southern Cioss 

Oorgaiun 

569 Morlaud 

Hvderabad (Dn ). 

584 Hamilton 

Surat 

587 Islam . . 

liombay 

594 Kindled Hojk* 

Nasirabad. 

611 Bonnie Doon 

Colomlio 

034 Mope A Sinu iiU 

Aliniedaliad 

644 Jndependi'nee 

lai( know 

601 t-aledonia 

Meei lit 

691 Bolan . . 

tbietta 

702 Level . . 

K 1 1 ke(‘. 

735 Hiibli . . 

Hubli, 

742 Iloyal .Jubilee 

Sholaimi 

756 Ekrain 

S<-euiiderabad 

783 Chttiitv 

liandikui 

787 Hydeiabad 

Ilvdeiabad ^J>n ) 

800 Zoroaster 

Pioinbav 

813 Albvn 

Calcutta 

828 The Scots 

Bombay 

831 Clair .. 

Meeiiit 


Number of NAME 

OF 

LODGE 

Lodge. 



909 Cataract 


. . Gokak Falls. 

928 Heathei 


Miinnar. 

957 (Joronation 


Khandwa. 

J031 Elysium 


Simla 

1041 Ini^^H'Jial ilrotlieibood 

P.ombaY. 

1004 Sii Cbailes Napjci 


H>deiabad, Sind 

1055 Nieopolis 


Vizianagaram 

1066 Forman 


Bombay 

1008 St Andiew 


Lahore 

1009 li<*aman 


Bombay. 

1090 Gibbs . 


Bangalore 

1101 Scindia 


Gwalior. 

11 OS Godaveiy 


Ilajahin undry. 

1127 St .lames in the Fa 

st 

Calenttu. 

1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 

Calcutta 

1148 Asoka 


Madras 

1103 Imperial 


New Delhi 

1205 Doric . . 


Calcutta 

1208 Universal Peace 


Jiairackpoie. 

1233 TeiiiiH ranee A limievolenee K.irachi 

12.50 Blai k Mountain 

Haualpindi A Muiioe. 

1273 Kuiaelii 


Karachi. 

1279 Wallace 


K atichiapara 

1281 Univdsal Biothelhood 

Amiitsai. 

1290 Stai ot the South 


lUngaloie. 

1290 Wilson 


Bannii 

1 297 .Jennings 


Bombay. 

1 298 Bharat 


liombay 

1 324 Masjid-i-Suleinan 

IMudani Niiftun, (S P.) 

1 342 Madras 


Madias 

1303 Sohrab iihaiooiha 


. Bombay. 

1304 Miiiioe 

Miiriee A Rawalpindi. 

1360 K P Cama . 


liombay 

1381 A tuba n 


Rampui. 

I3s8 -Mothei India 


Bombay 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Zoological Survey of India. — It was 

established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to iST.'i, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose memixirs had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
7.00 logical investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress lor nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist 
and among the officers who liave held tlie appoint- 
ment have lieen such well-known members as 
Anderson. Wood*Maaon, Alcock and Ancandale. 

The Survey is unique in that all its officers are 
Indians. 'J'he main functions of the Survey are to 
investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section In the Zoological and Antliro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two scries of publications 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and 
The Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India.” 

Botanical Survey. — The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the control of a Director who was also 
Superintendent of the lioyal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. The Director liaving gone on leave 
preparatory to retirement the Department is 
awaiting some reorganisation There is a staff 
at headquarters of one officer for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
held administrative charge of the Government 
of India’s cinchona ofierations in Burma, of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution of cinchona products to tlie Government 
of India’s area of distribution in Upper India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of tlie Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progre.ssive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
fact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches into the 
systematics, physiology, ecology, and histology of 
plantlife — ^the work accomplished in pure botany 
at the Koyal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and 
far-reaching influence upon the development of 
Agricultural Science and Forestry in India. 

Survey of Indlu. — The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anvllle in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 


India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of tlie (Joast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767 — ten years after the battle of 
1‘lasscv — when Lord (Hive formally appointed 
Major James llennel the first Bur veyor General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

BenneU’s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to tlie accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1 802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
tojKigraphical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Oeodesj! ini'ans the investigation of tlie size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact “figure” of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulatlon can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, witli the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of ttiose which 
arc carried out in India ; 

I*recise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide Tables 
for forty-one ports between Suez and Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and meteorological observations 
at Dehra Dun. 
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Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth's crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys. — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and liuima in 1905. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geogTn])hical j)Osition essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economicul to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern toi)Ographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale as 
recommended by a i onimiHsion which sat at that 
time to considi'r the existing maps of India. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the jiort-rayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1 905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodi(;ally every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
a little over two-thirds of the programme had 
been completed by 1037, in spite of the 
reduction of scale for the less important areas. 

Although new surveys are carried out every 
year, covering from thirty to sixty thousand 
square miles — an area i oughly that of England — , 
the maps of a largo jiart of the country 
are still over 60 years old, printed mostly 
in black only, and have hill features shewn 
by roughly sketc.hcd form lines or hachures; 
suoli changes in town sites, canals and 
communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but art' enteied from data gathered from outside 
sources. 

Out of a total of 1,(522, 920 .square miles, which 
is the Survey programme of India 1,140,073 
square miles have now lu'cn mappt'd, and it is 
hO]K'd that the remaining aiea will be done in 
about 14 yeais time. 

While some of thc.se unsurveved places arc in 
remote tracts like the Nag:, hills of Assam and 
the iiigh HimaLiyas, most are accessible. Jjarge 
nieas in (Vntral Buima, Eastern Bengal, North 
Bihar, South Bombay, Giijrat, Sind and 
Western llajputaiiu have yet to be map{)ed on 
modem lines. 

The work is now being done by 8 iiartics 
distributed all over India, including the 
Himalayas, whi're one party operates from April 
to June till the rains start and again from 
September till such time as woik is rendered 
impossible by cold. For the other parties the 
winter is their field season, the rains being 
devoted to drawing. 


On the separation of Burma from India on 
Ist April 1937, the Burma Survey Party, 
Survey of India, has been placed on foreign 
service conditions under the Government of 
Burma. Ti'chnical and administrative control 
is however still exercised by the Surveyor 
General of India. The activities of the Survey 
of India have gone beyond the borders of 
India in the past. Nepal, for instance, was 
surveyed and ma])pedatthe request of the local 
authorities in 1927. 

Large Scale Surveys. — Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an imjiortant item of 
tojiographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guido Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1-mile scale is Inadequate. 

Miscellaneous. — ^While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Jteveniies, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Illverainc', irrigation, railway and city 
surveys , 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive oflicers lent, in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 

The Printing OiHccs at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun are always at the disposal of other 
Government departments, and the public*, for 
such work as the printing of special maps, 
illustration for Eejiorts and all diagrams for 
patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government dejiartments, 
as well as non-officials, by maintaining 
up-to-date instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repainng instruments 
wliich would otherwise have to be replaced 
from abroad. 

Military Bequiremenis and Air Survey. — The 
department is also resixinsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
]K)sitiou to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 

In view of its high military importance, air 
survey work for civil i)urposes is receiving all 
possible assistance, and continuous research 
is being carried on in the latest methods of 
mapping from photographs taken from the 
ground and in the air. 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Eoyal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum. 

Administration is in the hands of the Surveyor 
General under the Education, Health and Lands 
Department of the Government of India. 
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The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also adminis- 
ters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed either to the 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta , 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun ; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong ; Officer in charge, No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore ; and Officer-in-Charge 
Burma Survey party, Survey of India, Maymyo 

Indian Science Congress.—The Indian 
Science Congress was toiinded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. 8. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
ta kes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects arc (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers m India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific com- 
panionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year. The proceed- 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidentii.1 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Besearch; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Research Fund Association.— 

This Association is an older body than the 
Medical Besearch Council in England, having 
been constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs set aside as an endowment for the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 


amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in complimentary langu- 
age. Still better, it has been copied by several 
other nations. 

2. The cxmtrol and management of the 
Association are vested in a Governing Body, the 
I’resident of which is the Member-in-charge ot 
the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
of the Government of India 'J’his body is 
assisted by a Scientific Advisory Board of which 
not less than three members have seats on the 
Governing Body. The Director-General, Indian 
Medical Servi(!e, is the Chairman ot the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India is the Honorary Secretary 
of the Board and the Governing Body Mcmbei - 
ship to the Association is open to non-officials. 
Every donor of Bs. 5,000 is entitled to become a 
permanent life member, while every subseriber 
of Es. 100 per annum can be a tcmiiorary 
member. 

3. The original Governing Body of the 
Association was, until 1 929, fjomposed exclusively 
of officials, but in that year the Baja ot 
l*arlakimedi, made a donation of Bs. 1,00,000 
to the Association and was appointed a lite 
member. In the same year the Government 
of India, after taking into consideration the 
question of liberalising the constitution of the 
Governing Body, decided to enlarge that Body 
by including three representatives of the Indian 
l^egislature, two representatives of Medical 
Faculties of Universities ine,orporated by law 
in India and one eminent non-mcdical scientist 
to be nominated by the Governor- General. 
As a result of further representations from the 
Universities and the Legislature, this Body wa 
again enlarged in 1933 by the addition of a 
third representative of the Medical Faculties 
of Indian Universities, whilst it was d(*cided 
that the non-mcdical scientist should in futuic 
be elected by the Indian Science Congress 
Association. The Bccruitment and Appoinl.- 
ments Board has been formed from amongst 
the members of the Governing Body of the 
Association to select and recommend Officers 
for appointment in the Medical Beseaich 
Department and the All-lndia Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Caieutta. 

4. In order to ensure the closest co-opcration 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and J^ublic Health Departments is 
convened under the auspice's oi the Association. 
At this conference free discussions are held on 
the work accomplished and on proposals for 
future work. The results of the discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board in making their 
recommendations for tiie programme for the 
following year. The Conference and the 
Advisory Board generally meet annually in 
Novombcr/Decembcr, when tiiey examine all 
proposals for research work and recommend a 
programme of reseaich lor the guidance of the 
Governing Body of the Association. 

5. The results of rcscarcdics carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 
in the “ Indian Journal of Medical Besearch” 
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and its Memoirs " and the “ Kecords of 
the SMUtaria Survey of India,” all of which are 
iatiaed under the authority of the Association 
and have now a firmly established iiosition in tlie 
sdeotillc world. These publications are obtain- 
able from Messrs. Thacker Spink A Co., 3, 
Esplanade East, Calcutta, on xiaymcnt. 

d. Aince its inception a preat number of 
enquiries have been carried out and from small 
bes;inningB great expansion of its activities has 
taken place. Enquiries which have been or are 
under investigation include investigations on 
Cholera, Bacteriophage, Malaria, Nutrition, 
Leprosy, Plague, vaccines. Tuberculosis, Indi- 
genous drugs, Maternal Mortality, Helmintho- 
logy, Medical Mycology, Hracontiasis and 
Filariasis, l*rotozoal Parasites, Cancer, Ejudcmlc 
Dropsy, Kala-azar, Blood culture. 

Besides financing investigations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct employment, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to outside 
institutions and also to outside workeis. The 
total expenditure for the last few years has 
amounted to between seven and eight lakhs 
of rupees per annum. The Assoiiiation siipiairts 
the Malaria Survey of India, which now enjoys 
International recognition. As pirt ot the 
activities of this organisation and in commemora- 
tion of Sir Bouald Boss’ intimate association 
with India, an experinicnt<a] malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January, 1927, and is 
known as the “ Ross Field JiJxporimental Station 
for Malaria.” Besides currying out cxiairiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India arc shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how those methods should be applied. 

7. In the early years an annual (Jovemment 
grant of Its. 5,00,000 enabled the Association 
to finance enquiries and to build up a reserve. 

GeoloAtcal Survey. — The ultimate aim ot 
the Geological Survey of India Is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological xirob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
nformation is made available to the public. 


Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the 
results are published without delay and every 
endeavour is made to induce private firms 
to take up the exploitation of the minerals 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
In Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scieutifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot lulls of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus 1’he Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and loundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particulai 
purposes. The Department is also often able to 
advise on problems concerned with the supply of 
water. As a result of the knowledge gained 
conceniiiig the structure and disposition of 
the mineral deposits of India, the Department 
is also in a position to give advice 
concerning the conservation of the mineral 
resources of the country. The in\estigatioii 
of earthquakes in India and of all meteorites 
which lull in India aie jiart of the duties 
of the Deiiartment. The Geological Survey 
I also undertakes the examination and identi- 
fication, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 
and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palieontologia ludica. 
The Survey headquarterb are in Calcutta. 
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The Indian continent is divided RcoIoKically 
and therefore physio^raphically into three distinct 
and well-defined units. The northern most unit 
consisting of sedimentary and crystalline rocks 
comprises the great mountain ranges of the Him- 
alayas that were upraised, geologically speaking, 
in comparatively recent times, and arc believed 
to he still undergoing elevation. They constitute 
India’s most unstable region and are therctore the 
seat of the most violent earthquakes. The north- 
south running mountains of liurma are com- 
ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nie-obar Islands being their south- 
ern continuation, and Hurma likewise pays the 
same penalty for their instability. 

The southward push of these mountains caused 
a sinking of the Himalayan loreland — ^the region 
of the Indo-Oangetic basin, now filled with 
alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, ami 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, it shares, though in a lc‘«ser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan eartlujuakes. 
But it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catastrophies, as we know from our 
recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 
(January 1934). 


the Peninsular area appear to be inert and there- 
fore few earthquakes occur there. Although the 
immediate cause of the shocks may be movement 
along a fault or faults, the ultimate cause is often 
the rapid denudation of steep ranges, which 
upsets the equilibrium of the earth (Eangra, 
1905) in the readjustment of which these move- 
ments occur. There is. however, no consensus of 
opinion on this jiomt for in Norway, where the 
steep mountain ranges are subject to rapid 
denudation, there are no curthquakes. The 
cause may be more deep seated as, lor example, 
differential cooling and contraction of the earth’s 
interior. The saiiu! result is achieved by the slipp- 
ing of large alluvial masses m deltaic areas or 
their uplift owing to tectonic forces (Rangoon, 
Dec. 1927.) The region.s where mountain ranges 
take sharp bends, being highly folded, are 
naturally areas of jamt up strains seeking relief 
and are therefort* zones of great danger The 
\ioleut (iuetfa earthquake of 1935 and the earlier 
ones of Macli and Sharigh (1931) were of this 
nature, for these places he near sharp bends in the 
Suleiman, Bugii or Kirttiar ranges. 

Frequently more than one cause contributes to 
tliesc curtliquakcB and tlie results are tlieii even 
more disastrous. 


The triangular portion of the Peninsula projicr 
eoiistitutcs a stable landmass — a Horst — ^as the 
geologists call it — and is the iliird and most stable 
legion m Jiidia, bemg comparatively free from 
severe eartliquakes. Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this legion (A])ril 3843). 
Fioin the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably j 
connected with some disloc-ation in the earth’s 
crust, though there is no dirc(;t evidence of tiiis. 
These tliree units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity ot cartlKpiakes as we travel 
from north to south. Tlicy arc indi(;atcd on the 
accompanying map, whicli is essentially the same 
as the one piepared by Mr. W. 1), West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Causes. — It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual eaithquakes, but a few 
remarks on the mam causes of these jilieiiomena 
will be illuminating. While minor earthquakes 
may he due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invariaiily tlie result of movement 
along dislocations in the earth’s crust or 
“ faults ” as the geologists call them, and tiirust 
l)lanes. In tlie case of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of 
maximum intensity, frequently comcldes with 
these faults or thrust jdanes, which proves that 
.1 close relationship exists between earthquakes 
and the dislocations. A number of important 
laults run close to the southern edge of the Hima- 
layas and tlie Himalayan foot is therefore a very 
unstable region. A similar fault runs along the 
loot of the Shan Plateau in Burma while the 
Kyaukkyaii fault runs north and south in the 
Northern Shan States, and has probably given 
rise to earthquakes. It may however be pointed 
out that it is only * faults * that are still active 
that give rise to earthquakes. Thus the faults in 


Factors Controlling Damage and Loss 
of Life — Tlie intensity of the cartii quake is not 
the only factor upon which the extent of damage 
and loss ot life dejicnds. Much depends upon the 
time of shock, the nature of the buildings, the 
habits of the people, etc. Tims the amount ot 
damage done la often greater in India, where 
T[>ucca houses arc more common, than in Burma, 
where houses are mostly wooden. Though the 
latter may suffer moie from fire, as happen- 
ed in tile case of the Pegu earthquake (5th 
May, 1930). 

The time at which the earthquake occurs makes 
a considerable difference to loss of life, for an 
earthquake occurring at night takes pcojile un- 
awares. (Kangra, 20,000 lives lost, Quetta, toll 
of life 25,000). Had the Bihar earthquake, in 
which 30,000 lives were lost, occurred at niglit the 
toll of life would have been unthinkable. Hr. A. 
M. Heron, Director, Geological Survey, makes 
certain observ ations m tlie case of the Baiuchistan 
earthquake of 1909 He remarks that certain 
communities suffered more heavily than others 
because more ot their number slept indoors and, 
being better off, lived in two storied liouscs, which 
naturally suffered more damage. The fact to be 
emphasised is that the loss of life, etc., does not 
entirely depend upon the severity ot the shock, 
but upon the time of occurrence and various 
other factors. 

Sources of Information. — Very little is 
known of the Indian earthquakes previous 
to the year 892 A.l). and accounts of the 
earlier of the recorded earthquakes are necessarily 
incomplete. T. Oldliam has lecorded the differ- 
ent sources of information ot the earlier Indian 
earthquakes in his catalogue. Among the works 
in which records of Indian earthquakes later than 
892 A.D. occur are the TdrUchid KhuUitd (History 
of the Caliphs), the AlkdmU-fi-l Tdruch by Ibn- 
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iilathir — a historical work of the Arabians, the 
Mxr-dl’Vl- Alam an unpublished work in the 
library of the lloyul Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
BaMoni (Bibliotheca Indica), B4ber’s memoirs, 
KMfl Kh^ns MuntakhaJbuUahdb, etc. Much in- 
formation is gleaned from the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatxc Society of Bengal, the Philosophical 
Transactions, etc. Accounts of tlie later earth- 
quakes appear in detail in the records and mem- 
oirs of the Geological Survey of Jndia, from which 
much of the information here given is drawn. 

Historical Review. — The chronological occur- 
rence of the more important earthquakes may 
now be given. 

Tlie earliest earthquake authentically recorded 
in India took place about the close of the year 

803 A.D. or early m 894 A D., when Daibul or 
l)ai])ul, an important town on the coast of the 
Indian Ocean was severely sliaken and about 
150,000 persons lost their lives. As noted by 
Oldham a record of tins earthquake appears lioth 
in tlie TdnkhtU Khulafd (History of the Caliphs) 
and in Alkdmil-fi-l Tdrikh. According to him 
both these works mention the month of Shaww/il 
(Hijra 280) as the date of occurrence Since tlie 
mouth of Hhawwal commenced 90 days before the 
] 3th of March 894 A.i). that is the 14th December 
803, the date of this earthquake is fixed by 
Oldham about the close of A.D. 803 or early 

804 A.D. 

{Mh July 1505 — This earthquake affected 
Afghanistan and Northern India it is recorded 
that great fissures appeared in many 
])arts and there were extensive landslips 
causing much damage and loss of life 
In one day as many as thirty-three shocks were 
felt and continued for a whole month. Oldham 
mentions that tills earthquake is recorded in the 
Mir-dt-ul-Wam, an unpublished work in the 
library of the Itoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
Baddoni (Bibliotheca Indica Vol. I, p. 319) in the 
Memoirs of B6,bar (Krskmes edition, p. 170) m 
Finshtah (Lucknow edition p. 183) and its date is 
thercfoic authentically recorded. 

The Province of Kashmir was shaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 

Several earthquakes ot less intensity took place 
between the years 1018 and 1004. On the 20th 
of May, 1018, Jiombay exi)erience<l an earthquake 
in wlilch nearly two thousand lives were lost 
1’he accompanying liurricaue resulted m tlie des- 
truction of several vessels l^akhugar in Assam 
suffered an eartliquake on the 7tli February 1003 
Shocks were felt m certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a pciiod of thirty-two days during the year 
1008. 

Tlic next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred in 1008, lietween the 
dates 2nd — lltli May. Its effect was so serious 
that ^amaji or Sanidw^ni — a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of this 
appears in the Madsiri’A’lamgiri, (Edit. Bibl. 
Indica, p. 74). 

Following tills terrible catastroplie there was a 
period of comparative quiescence of about 50 
years. Upper India was however shaken by an 
earthquake on the ‘14 Muharam ot Aurangzibs 
12th year’ (Mlr-4t-ul-’Alam, an unpublished work 
of Bakhtiwar Khan) that is, the 4th of June 1009. 
This earthquake was accompanied by a bigshower 
of meteors, which, it is reported, falling into a 
lake caused its waters to overflow I 


Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June, 1669 and 28rd June 1669 respec- 
tively, but not much damage appears to have 
been done. 

A severe earthquake shook Delhi on Friday, the 
17th of July 1720 at about mid-day and was 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as loss of life. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during this period! 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on the Ganges 
were cast away, the steeple of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river! 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast 
were affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact 
it is reported that the emergence of 
the Arakan coast from the sea is due to 
this earthquake, but that is an obvious exagger- 
ation. though partial elevation ot the coastal 
strip probabl y occurred . 1 1 is stated that oysters 
were found attached to rocks forty feet above 
ground level. Near Chittagong 60 square miles 
of land sank permanently under water. 

Several shocks of varying intensity occurred in 
different parts of India — Calcutta, Kashmir, 
Ongole and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1762 and 22nd May, 1803, but 
no details need be given as they were not of much 
importance. 

A violent earthquake took place on 1st Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, Calcutta, Garhwal, 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosques erected by Ghazi Khan sank 
into the ground. Several villages were 
swallowed up in Garhwal. 

This earthquake is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minar fell as 
a result of it, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning. 

IWi ,Tune 1819 — This was one of the worst 
earthquakes exiierienced in India, Its effect was 
the seveicst in Cutch, the chief town of which — 
Bhooj — was completely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished. Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat and 
Poona were all affected. 

In the western region of Catch th(^ town of 
Sindree and the neighbouring area was submerged 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 15 miles wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 
This ridge is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or Gods Embankment. 

One very severe shock followed by minor ones 
occurred on 29th October 1826 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmundu and 
Patan, in Nepal. 

1827 Sept, {before Uth Sept. 1827).— The 
fort of Kolitaran, near Lahore was des- 
troyed and about 1,000 xiersons lost tlieir lives. 
It is stated that a hill falling into the river Kavi 
resulted in extensive floods. 

6t/i Jane 1828.^ — There is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
jthe year 1839, but of these only two 
'are worth noting, namely, the one that 
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shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected ]Nepal and the eastern 
and central region. Northern India, In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their lives and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of shocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day 1 

August 1838 —Felt in Khatmundu 
(Nepal) and North llihar. In Khatmundu alone 
100 houses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other ])laccs There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great intensity affeeted 
Burma more particularly Amara])ura and Ava 
on 23rd Marcli 1839. it is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, e\ cry 
fltteen to thirty minutes. 200 — 400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings in Ava, 
Amarapura and Sagaing suffiued heavily. 

19^^ Fcbmary 1842 - - Lasted for about three 
minutes in Kabul and affected Pcsliaw.ir, 
Jallalabad, etc. It was \eiy destructne at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished The area affected was about 
216,000 square miles The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred 
in different parts of the Indian region do not call 
ior much attention as they were of minor im- 
portance. Two earthquakes which affected the 
Deccan m March and April 1843 may be here 
recorded, for the Deccan, being a stable land mass, 
is rarely affected by earthquakes of any intensity 
Sholapur, Maktal, Singrurgarh, Bellary, Kurnool, 
Belgaum were all affeiited and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known in the 
Deccan which caused considerable damage 'J’hc 
ejucentre was near Bellary. 

Severe shocks, local in their effect occun-ed in 
Fpper Sind on 24th January 1852 Fort Kalian 
was completely ruined and about 350 jiersons 
were killed. 

\L\ih August 18.58. — Burma was affected, but 
the shocks were not of great intensity, P'alse 
Island situated south east of Clieduba Island 
(IS"' 38' N : 93° 55^ K) disappeared entirely 
under the Ocean. The same earthquake affected 
the Punjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done. 

lOfi^ January 1809 — Experienced in Assam 
(Cachar), total area where shocks weie felt was 
-50,000 square miles. 

A severe earthquake occurred in the Bay of 
licngal on the morning of 31st December 1881. 
The radius ot the area affected was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the sho(*k 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 
square miles, most of it being sea. It was felt at 
<Taya, Hazaribagh, Akra, Ootacamund and 
< 'alicut in India, and in Burma at Akyab where it 
was followed by the eruption of a mud volcano in 
hamrl. The northernmost point affected was 
near Monghyr. 

30th May 1885 — This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted in heavy 
loss of life and about 3,000 persons perished in 
Kashmir. The epicentre was a few miles west 
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of Srinagar. The radius of felt area was 
300 — 450 miles, the total area affected being 
about 110,000 square miles. 

1 ith .July 1 885 — I’hc epicentre of this earth- 
quake was north-west of Dacca. It was felt 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Assam. The sejuare area affected was approxi- 
mately 230,400 square miles. 

20f/i Dpeemher 1892 — This was felt over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and w^as connected 
with an old fault line that runs along the foot 
ot the Kojak laiige in a N N. HI. direction. The 
foot of the range is marked by a ilepiesslon 
and nuiiK'ious siuings wdiich are indicative ot the 
taiilt. it is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthipiake tlic area west of tlie fault 
subsided about one loot and nio\ed .southward 
about 2.1 teet ! The earthquake was howe\ er 
local in its (‘tiects. 

The worse earthquake which has affected 
Assam and jirobably the gieatest within historic 
tunes occuired on 12th June 1897 Stone 
buildings m Sliillong, fJoalpara, (lauhati Nowgong 
and Sylliet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywliere and ( Calcutta W'as seriou.sly affected. 
Over J,600 lives were lost aiuJ the earth- 
quake was lelt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles The earthquake was caused by a “ niove- 
nient along u thrust-plane or thrust ' planes, and 
along secondary thrust and luult-j Janes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a maxiuiuiii widtli of about 50 miles ” This 
movement was due to the relief ot differential 
strairw set up in the interior oi the earth. 

The district of Kangra m the Punjab suffered 
heavily on 4th Apiil 190.5, luoic particularly 
because the shocks oceuriod earlv in the morning 
when pi'ople were still asleep, 'riierc was heavy 
loss of hte— 20,000 jiersons ha\ mg jierislied. 
The area affected was 1 ,625,000 squurt* miles 
Kangra and l)haraiii.sala w<*ro eoinjiletely 
destroyed 'I’he main shock w^as from north to 
.south, iollowetl hy an equally severe one from 
south to mil ill. The eaitlujUHke is aseriheii to 
iiiovenieiit along one of the reverse faults ol the 
Himalayas. 

2Uf October 1909. — This earthquake affeeted 
the Kaehhi plain, Baluchistan Considerable 
damage was done and over 200 lives weie lost. 
The radius of the lelt area was about 15 -45 
miles. The elongated epicentre was N W -S.E, 
111 diieetioii. 'J'lie eaithquake was presumably 
due to the presence ot a fault, though, the aiea 
being covered with alluvium, this is more or less 
conjectural. 

A violent earthquake occurred over the 
greater jiart ot tlie Northern and Southern 
Shan States, on 21st Mnv 1912 and was telt 
practically over the whole of Burma, Siam and 
Yunnan. An area ot 125,000 square miles 
was affeeted. Shocks continued the following 
day and were lollowed on the 23rd May by a 
severe sliock which was felt over an area of 
375,000 square miles. Numerous after shocks 
continued in May, J uiie, July and August, when 
they finally ceased. The epicentre was close to 
the great Kyaukkyan fault in the Northern Shan 
States. 
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No severe earthquake is recorded during the 
six years following the last earthquake in Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918 and 
affected Kasteni Bengal, Assam, Jiurnia, North- 
west India as far as Lahore, It was most 
strongly felt in Srimaiigal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined. 'J’he total area over 
which it was felt was 800, 000 square miles. This 
earthquake was <lue to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouung out ot sand, mud 
and water from fissures created in the ground. 

nth December 1927 — Was experienced in 
Rangoon, but very little damage was done 
Affecting as it did a big commercial city like 
Rangoon its importance cannot be denieil 
Investigation apjiears to show that the shock was 
due to “ forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of weakness below the deltaic 
alluvium.” Although the area is covered with 
alluvium and ilirect observations are not possible, 
the ])ro])aiuIity of sucii a zone of weakness 
existing in the neighbourhood of the town must 
be accepted. 

The areas around Raw'aljundi, Peshawar and 
Attock arc regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones arc located in 
this region The earthquake on 1st Pebruai \ 
1929. In the North-West Himalayas w^as at 
first thought to be connected with these laults. 
But it has been shown that the focus ot this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth- -160 
Kims, which is a point of intei cat , for it shows 
that the shocks were not eonni'cted with aii> 
surface features such as faults. The epicentie 
was situated about 25 miles north-west ot 
Abbottabad. Some damage was done to 
jiroperty and a lew lives were lost. 

Sll/i Auqust 1929 —This eartlupiake, which 
affected the small town of Swa in Burma was 
connected w'lih seveial of the later earthquakes 
that occurred in dillerent jiarts ot Burma — the 
Pegu earthquake ol 5tli May, JilUO, the PimIo 
eaithquakes of July to Dccembei, 1930 and 
the Pyu disaster ol 4tli Decemlier, 1930. The 
epicentral area was quite small and lay about 6 
miles to the north-west of Swa. Damage was 
done* to railway lines and liridges Loaded 
trucks were lifteil oil the track and thrown to 
one side. The .shocks were due to moveiiKuit 
along a fault in the 'J'eitiary rocks, more oi 
less parallel to the great fault which is known 
as the Boundary Fault. 

A violent shock occurred at about 8-15 P.M. 
on 5th May 1930, and ])ractically hnelletl the 
whole town of Pegu. About 550 lives were lost 
and considerable damage was done to jiroperty m 
Rangoon as well. The actual area alfe<*ted was 
about 220,000 square miles. I'his earthquake 
came without any preliminary warning and 
lasted only 30 seconds. The earlier Burmese 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ably a forerunner of the present one and did not 
indicate the dying out of still earlier moveinente. 
It is thought that the movement was coimectetl 
with the boundary faults of the Shan Plateau, 
which was accentuated by the forward movement 
of terra Jirma into the gulf of Martaban. 

Assam was shaken by a severe earthquake j 
on 3rd July 1930, after about 12 years of com- 1 
parative quiescence. The total area affected was 
about 850,000 square miles. The town of I 


Dhubri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss ot life occurred. This is 
probably due to the fact that many houses 
arc built ot ‘flexible suyierstructure supporting 
light, often galvanised iron roofs’ and at that 
time ot the year many persons weie not sleeping 
inside their houses The earthquake was prob- 
ably due to weakness at the font of the Assam 
range, movement along which zone was assisted 
by the lapid dennudation ot the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium. 

3rd 14th December 1930. — Several sc\ere shocks 
were felt between 10-15 P.M. and 1-22 A.M. in 
Pvii, Burma. Most ot the brick liuildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost their lives 
I’he shocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles. 

27f/i Avguht 1931. — This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost It was preceded on the 25th by 
an t^arlicr eartluyuake the ejiicciitre of which 
was near Sharigh. The March earthquake u as 
telt over an area ot 370,000 square miles Both 
these eart-h quakes were connected with the sharj) 
bends ot the Suleiman, liugti and Kirthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where earth 
movements are likely to occur. 

nth January 1934 — This, the Noith Bihar 
earthquake, is still fresh m our minds It was 
one ot the most violent earthquakes that have 
affected India It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives weie lost and several crores worth of yiio- 
]>erty was damaged. 8itarmarhi, Madhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jainalpur, Muzaffaipur, 
Darjeeling, etc , and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihuii thioiigh Hitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over which it wa.s 
lelt was 1,900.000 square miles The earth- 
quake is attriiuited to faults undei lying the 
alluvium It IS lortunate that it occurred in 
the afternoon fa bout 2-15 P.M.), for had it 
occurred at night it would have been one of the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon the 
earth 

31 8t Afut/ 1935.— 1'he Quetta earthquake is one 
of the latest of the more violent catastrophies 
that have overtaken the Indian region Thi'^ 
can be estimated from the fact that 25,000 lives 
yierished and damage to yirivate property. Rail- 
way lines, et(! , ran into sev’eral crores. The town 
of Quetta was yiractically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100,000 square miles. The 
causes leading to these earthquakes are unknown, 
but the locus was jirobably shallow. The earth- 
quake is nrobably connected with the sliarp bend 
in the hill ranges near Quetta. 

The last severe earthquake to be experienced 
in India occurred in the Hindu Kush on 
14th November 1937. and was felt throughout 
the North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern Smd and Baluchistan. 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore. Rawalpindi, 
Peshawar, Kangra, Chitral and Drosh, and con- 
siderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reported. 

Although minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1937, none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life. 
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MAP SHOWING 

THE EARTHQUAKE ZONES OF INDIA 
AFTER W.D. west:) 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and TcIoRraphs 
of India IS vested in an officer designated 
Director-deneral of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department of 
Communications of the Government of India. 
For the effieient working of the Departnu-nt 
then' IS a Finance Oflicei, ( ominiiiiications 
Theic is aho a ])c])iity Diicctoi-fJeiieial, 
Finance', attached to tlie office of the Din'ctoi- 
Geneial of Posts and Telegiuphs wlio assists 
the D (J geiietallv in examining inatteis 
containing tiinincial !ni])licatums Tin supcnor 
staff of tlu' Diicetion, in addition to the 
Dm ctoi-Geiieittl hliiiselt, ('(insists on tin* 
])ostal side ol oik' SeiiKir Defintv Diieetoi- 
tJenerai, one Deputy Dii ectoi-tJenej.il (p(3stal 
services), live Assist. De|)iity Dueetdis-Gi'iieral 
and one Personal Assistant to tlie Direetoi- 
tieneral 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divid('d into eiglit circh's namely, Bengal 
and Assflin, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
CentrnI, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier, llnited Provinces and Sind and 
Ba liichlstan. Kaeh of the fl rst seven is in chai ge 
of a Postmaster-General and tlie Sind and 
Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs. The Central Click* 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and th(‘ Central India and Bajpiitana 
Agencies With ('licet fiom 1-1-lli'{7 I'.iunia 
(MieJe was sepal ated lioiii the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Adniinistiation, and it staited its 
eaie('i under a sepaiate adnunistration undei the 
new (jloveinment of Buinia 

The Heads of Ciicles aie K'sponsibk* to the 
Dm'etor-Ceneial toi tlu' whok' ol tlu' postal ai- 
rangi'nu'iits in then lespeetive circles, inehidiiig 
those coimeeted with the eonwyanee ol mails 
])V lai'ways, inland steaiM<*is, and an sei vices 
All the PoslmasieiH-Ceni'ral an* ]noMd('d with 
Deputy and Assistant I’ostinasteis-Ceneial 
while in the Sind and Bahiehistun Ciiele, the 
Diioetoi is assisted bv an Assistant Dneetoi 
The eight P(»stal Cncles aie duided into 
Divisions, each in (lunge of a Sup«*i iiitendent 
ot l\)st Offices or Railwav Mail SeiMce as the 
case muv be and eac’h Siipei iiitendent is 
assisted by a eeitain iniinbei ot oIlKials styled 
Inspector.’ 


Biibordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and ot the larger of the other head post, offices 
aic diieetly under the Postmasters- General 
TIk' Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Insju'cting Postmasti'rs suboulinate to 
them When tlie duties of the I’ostmaster 
ot a head office heconu* so onerous that he is 
unable to pcifoiin them fully himself a Deputy 
Po^'tnuisler is appointed to relieve him ol some 
ot tlK'in, and if st.ill further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasti'rs ari' ('inploy- 
ed. 'I’he more impoitant of the offices sub- 
oidinate to the head oHiee are designated sub- 
offices and are usually established only m 
towns ol some importance Sub-offices transact 
all classes of postal business with the puhlk*, 
.submit accounts to the head offiivs to which 
they ate suboulinate ineoiporating theiciii the 
ai'couiils of tlieii branch offices, and fiequenth 
have dll eet dealings with Government hujal sub- 
trea.suiies. The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either siiigk'-handecl or with tin* 
assi-'lanee ot one or more clerk.s according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices aie small offices with limited 
tunetious oidinaiily intended for villages, and 
aie placed in charge either of departmental 
offieeis on .small p.iy or of extraneous agents, 
.such a.s sihool-maslei.s, shop-keepers, land- 
holders or eiiltivatois who perform their postal 
duties in retuin for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
'I’elegraphs, who is an officer ol the Finance 
Dcpaitinent of the Governmi'iit of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director- General 
The Aeeoiintaut-Geneial is assisted by Deputy 
Necountaiits-General, all of whom, with the 
iK'ce.ssary staff of clerks, peifoim at separate 
h('ad qua iters the actual .ludit work of a certain 
number ol postal circles. 

Tn accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in foice since 3883, a large number ol 
sub-post offices and a few lu'ad offices perfoiiu 
telegraph \M)ik iii addition to their iiostal woik 
and aie known by tlie name of eoiubiiicd offices 
Tlie i»olicv is to increase teU'graph facilities 
ever> where and es]»ecially in towns by opening 
a miinber of cheap tek'grnph officers working 
under the contiol of the Post Office 


Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same distiict are usually 


The Inland Tariff (which JS applieahk* to Ceylon and Poituguese India except as indicated 
below) Is as follows : — 


Letters. 

Not exceeding one tola 
And every atlditional tola 

Look and pattern packets 
For the first two and a half tolas or 
fi action tl Hereof .. 

Foi eveiy additional two and alialf tolas, 
or fraction thereof, in excess of two 
and a half tolas 


When the 

When the iiostage 

postage 


is wholly 

is prepaid. 


unpaid. 

Anna. Pics. 

1 i) 

0 () 

■ 

Double the pnj- 
' paid rate 

0 6 

i 

chargeable 
[ on delivery). 

0 3 

J 



When the postage 
is insufflcieiitly 
prepaid, 


Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 
on delivery). 
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Postcards. ' 

Single 9 pies. 

Reply 1 anna 6 pies. 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
list be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels ipremyment compulsory). 
ircels not exceeding 12^ seers (1,000 tolas) in 
weight: — 

lls a. , 

ot exceeding 40 tolas . . . . 0 4 

Dr every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight 0 4 

cgistration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weiring over 440 tolas, 
hese rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Ceylon and Portuguese India 

lieiiisttalion fee. Rs. a 

or each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to bo registered 0 3 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 

In any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 . . 0 2 

In any sum exceeding Rs. lo but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

In any sum exceeding Rs. 25 upto 

Rs. 600 0 4 

)r each comph'te sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
or the remainder; provided that, if the ro- 
aaindcr does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
or it shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
’ortugucse India, the rates prescribed ior 
orcign rupee money orders are applicable. 

Telegraphic money order fees. — The same as 
•he foes for ordinary money orders plus a 
olograph charge calculated at the rates for 
nland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telogratn advising the remit- 
liance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
118 an Express " or as an “ Ordinary ” 
message. In addition to the a]»ove a supjdc- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on eacli in- 

1 clegraphic money order. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
IS (‘alculated at the rates shown below : — 

Express — Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary, — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 

2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 

money-orders cannot be sent to Portuguese! 
India. I 

Value-payable fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 


I Hsuranre fees . Rs . a . 

Wiiore the value insured docs not exceed 
Us. 100 0 3 


Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 . . . . 0 4 


Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . .. 0 5 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Portugusc India see Foreign 
Taiiff. 

Aeknowledgmcnt fee . — ^For {‘ueh ii-gistcied 
at tide 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ion, to Nepal or to Portuguese 
India except as indicated ladow), is as follows — 

Letleis. 

To Great Britain and 
N or them Ireland , 

Egypt (including the 
Sudan), Palestine, 

Tranajortlun, Beeliu- 
analand Pi otcctorat e, 

Brunei, Canada, Ire- 
land, Johore, Kedah, 

Kelantan, Konya, 

ITganda and Tangan- 
yika Ti'rntory, Mal- 
aya, Mauritius, New- 
foundland, North 
IJorneo, Nyasaland 
Protectorate, Perl is, 

Rhodesia (Northern 
and Soiithe n), Sara- 
w^ak, Seychelles, 

South West Africa, 

Trengganu, Union 
ot South Afrua 
(including Basuto- 
land and Swaziland) 
and Zanzibai. 

To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portuguese 
India — Indian inland lates. 

f 24 annas for the first 
To other British Colo- j ounce and 2 annas 
iiles, Dominions aud-( for each additional 
Possessions. | ounce or part ot 

1. that weight. 

r 3^ annas for the first 
I ounce and 2 annas 
To otlier countries, •< for each additional 
or places. j ounce or part ot 

L that weight. 

Postcards, Single 2 annas. 

,, Reply 4 annas. 

Printed Papers. — i anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — For a packet not exceed- 
I ing 1 0 ounces m weight .. .. 3i annas. 

* For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight fauna. 

Samples. — annas lot first 4 ounces and f 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels. 

Parcel postage varies for difTereut countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
: in the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 


i2J .iniias 
r half 


foi eveiy 
ounce or 
fi act ion theieof. 
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Post Office Tariffs, 


relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below ; — 

(t) Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Vm Over- 
Gibraltar. land. 


Limits of Size. 

Letters — 35 inches in length, breadth an 
thickness taken together and 23J inches in an 
one direction. If in form of roil, 39 inches 1 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches i 
any one direction. 

Printed Pampers and Business Papers— T 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in W'idth o 
depth. If in form of roll, dimensions are 3 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 


r or a parcel — itB.a .p. 

Not over 3 lbs 1 8 o 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 

„ 7 „ „ 11 „ 3 15 0 

„ 11 „ 22 6 3 0 


3 1 

4 2 
7 8 


To all other destinations — 35 inches in length 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23 
incheg in any one direction. If in form of roll 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter an/ 
31 inches in any one direction. 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to desti- 
nation. 

(li) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in w'eight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. & O. 8. N. Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 
The postage charge applicable to 
such paieels is twelve annas foi 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Gom^ny's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & O. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
in India, No acknowl^gment 
of delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value payable system. 

Limits of Weight. 


Note — Printed papers sent open, i.e., withoii 
a fjover or WTai)i)cr in tla* form of cards, whctlie 
folded f)r not, should not niL'afeUTc less than 
inches in length and 21 inches in width. 

Samples . — To Great Britain and Northen 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Ceylon, Hong 
kong, Malava, the Union of South Afina 
Khodi'sia and the Peehnanaland Pioti'clorafe— 
2 feet in length liy 1 foot in width oi depth. 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in lengtli 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23 
inches in anyone direction. If in form of loll 
dimensions in all cases are 39 iiieheK in lengtJ 
l*lus twice the dianietcT and 31 inches in an^ 
one di eetion. 

Money Orders , — To countries on which moiit'j 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency 
the rates of commission are as follows * — 


Bs. a 

On any sum not exceeding Ks. 10 . . 0 

On any sum exceeding Us. 10 but not 
exceeding Bs. 25 Of 

On any sum exceeding Bs. 25 . . . . 0 t 


for each complete sum of Bs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remaindei 
does not exceed Bs. 10, the charge font shal 
be only 3 annas. 


Letters.—^ lbs. 6 oz. 


To countries on which money orders hav( 


Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Ireland, 
British Australasian Colonies, Hong-kong. 
Malaya [the Straits Settlements, (iiiciuding 
Jiahiian- British) and the Fodcnitcd Malay Slates 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Scmbilan and Pahang], 
Togo (British), the Union of South Afiica, 
Bhodcsia, and the Bochuaualand Frotuctorutc — 
5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destinations — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 


I to be drawn in sterling, the rates are iu 
follows : — 

Bs. a 

On any sum not exceeding £1 . . ..01 


exceeding £1 

but not exceeding 



£2 

0 7 

„ £2 

M £3 

0 1(1 

„ £» 

„ £4 

0 13 


.. £5 

1 1) 

£5 


1 0 


SampUi — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and Ireland, Burma, Hong-kong, 
Malaya, Togo (British), the Union of South 
Africa, Bhodcsia, and the Bochuaiialaud 
Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Aden or Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other dostinations — 1 lb, 2 oz. 

Paresb.— 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee foi 
the remainder, provided that if the remaindei 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas ; and if it does not 
exceed £4» the charge shall be 13 annas. 

Insurance fees {for register^ letters and parcels 
only). 



Registration fee. 

For each letter, j)Ost-card & packet of printed 
or business papc'rs and samples . . 3 annas. 

For insuranre of fetters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuguese India — 
Insurance fees meiitioiicd under “ Inland 
Tariff." 

F(^ insurance of letters and parcels to Rurma, 
lirituh Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portnquese India. 

Wheic the value insured does not Annas 


exceed Ils. 180 4i 

For every additional lis. ISO or 
fraction thereot .. .. 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Hniaiii and Northern Ireland and to Brdish 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance xs 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £ 12 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 4 J 

Acknowledgimni fee.— -3 anims for each 
leistered aiticle. 1 anna in tli(' case of H'liisieied 
article addi eased to Aden, t'e^ Ion or J’ortuguese 
India. 

Air Mails —Letters, postcards and packets 
can be '<ent liyair in the inland post as well a*' 
to ccitain foreign count lies on payment of 
special All Mail lees. Such Ictteis can be 
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registered Ensured articles cannot be sent by 
All Mail except to Burma and Ceylon. The 
Inland Air fees are as follows : — 

( 4 ) For a postcard .. 6 pies ordinary 
postage. 

(it) Fora letter and packet. . 1 anna for each 
tola or part thereof plus ordinary 
postage. 

For Air fees to foreign countries, see Air 
Mail leaflet obtainable gratis from the Post 
Office or the Post and Telegraph Guide. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 

At the close ot lt).16-37 there were 104,847 
postal officials, 24,084 post offices, and 169,661 
miles o1 mail liiu's Dining the >ear, 1,220 
million arheb's, iiicliidiiig 43. 5 million registeied 
ai tides posted , stamps worth Its. 67.8 

millions w»*ie sold foi postal puiiioses * over 43 4 
million monev oidi^rs ot the total value of 
Ks 817 millions weie issued, 656 thousands of 
Indian Postal Oulcis to the value of o\er Ks. 14 
lakhs wi'ie sold , a sum of Its 187 millions 
was collci-tcd foi traiii'smun and others on 
V V. articles; o\ei 3 million msnied aTticles 
valiK'd at 9r>5 9 millions of rupc'cs were handled. 
Customs diit>, aggiegatmg over 7 3 million 
lupees was ii‘uli.M'd on paieels and letteis trom 
aluoad , pensions amounting to about its. 16 7 
millions were paid to Indian Militaij pciisioiiiTS 
and nearly 18,000 lbs ol (pimine wttc sold to 
the public On the .Ust IMaich 1937, there w’ere 
.{,922,000 Savings Hank aeeounts with a total 
balance ot Its 746 8 millions and 94,600 Postal 
Lite Insurance policies with an aggiegate 
assuiance ot Its 18.'> 5 millions 


Telegraph Department, 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system m India was administered as a separate 
department by an otffeer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the Umted Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
uient should be separated, the former branch 
of work in eacli Circle being transferred to the 
lostmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
[^f attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs, 
subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
oy a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
biry of State and introduced from 1st Apiil. 


I'he superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been Introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Witha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmash^r-l General in 192.5 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles are now 
controlled by the Fostmasters-General. 
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T degraph Department. 


To help the Diiector-fJeneral in the 
adniinistration of wirek'SB inatteiB, theic is a 
Deputy Director-General, Wiielebs, who is 
aBsiHted by two ottieeiB. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
Is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accoun tants-General. 

Witli effect from 1-4-1037 Hurma Circle was 
se])aiate(l flora the Indian Posts and Telegia]»hs 
Adnimistration. It now forms part ot the 
*’ovei ament of Jhiima which started its 
.iej»(‘inl(‘nt eaiec'i on and from that date 
Inland Telegrams and Tariff. — Telegrams 
s<*nt 1o or iee(*jved liom ]»Jaccs in Inrlia oi 
PuiinH or Cevlon ai(‘ classed as Inland telegiums. 
'riu* taiitt tor Inland telegiams is as lollow's — 

For delivery 
in India. 
Private and State. 
Express. Ordinary. 

Its. a. Its. a. 
Minimum charge . ..12 00 

Each additional word over 8. . 0 2 0 l 

For dt'livery 
111 Buiiiia 
Wren/c and State 
Kxpiess Oidinary. 

Jt,s. a. Eh. a. 

Minimum charge . . . . 2 4 12 

Each additional word over 8 0 4 0 2 

For delivciy in For delivery 
Lhasa (Tibet). in (V\lon. 

Pnext,’ and State. 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 
press. nary, press. nar> . 
Ks. a. Kb. a. Its. a. Kb a 
Minimum charge. 1 8 0 12 2 0 10 

Each additional 

word over 12.. 0 2 () i 0 3 0 2 

The address in charged for 

Additional charaeg. 


Mild mum for reply-paid 
telegram 

N otifleation of delivery 


Multiple telegrams, 
or less . . . . 

('ollation . . . . 


For acceptance of an _ 
Express telegram -{' 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


Minimum charge 
for an 

ordinary telegram. 
Minimum charge for 
ail ordinary 
telegram, 
each 100 words 

4 annas 

. .One half of the charge 
for an ordlnaiy tele- 
gram of same length 
Rs. 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices is closed . 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
each such office 1 


. • • . ft anna 

For delivery 

.B. 

For 

deliver] 

in India. 

in 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ceylon. 

Ex- 

press. 

nary. 

press. 

Rs, a. 

Rs. a. 

Ks. a. 

1 0 

0 8 

1 0 

0 2 

0 1 

0 2 


Signalling by Hag or sema- ( The usual In 
^hore to or from ships — per 1 land charg< 

telegram ) pint a flxec 

I fee of 8 ans 

Boat hire Amount actu 

ally necessary 

Copies of telegrams each 100 


Press telegrams. 


vrinimum charge 
Each additional r> 
words over 4 0 In 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over .32 in 
respect of Ceylon . , 

The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreigr 
telegrams vary with the countries to w Inch they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Emope, America, etc., are as 
follows • 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 

Its. a. its. a. Rs. a. 

Hmo-pe via 1 R C— 

Great P>ritain and Nor- 
tlieru Ireland . . ..014 0 7 

Ireland 10 0 8 

Belgium . . . . ..12090 

IJoliand 1 2 0 9 0 

Germany . . . . . . I 4 0 10 0 

.Switzerland . . ..140100 

Spain .. .. 1 4 0 10 

France I 3 0 9^ 0 6| 

Italy City of the Vatican. I 5 0 loj .. 

Other Offices .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Norway. — 

S\albard .. ..1 

Other Places . . . . 1 

Bulgaria .. ..1 

Russia .. ..1 

Turkey . . . . 1 

^'zeello■Slo^akia .. 1 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa via 
IRC 1 15 0 15J 0 lOj 

A meriea via I R C — 

N. A. Cables. 


0 5 
0 5i 
6 
6 
7 
7 


7 0 IH . . 

4 0 10 0 7 
U 0 lOi 0 10 

5 0 lUi 0 7 

r, 

5 0 ioi 0 ”7 


Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, etc. 

1 

11 

0 13i 

0 9 

Manitoba 

2 

1 

1 k 

0 11 

Vancouver B.C. 

0 

3 

1 n 

0 12 

New' York, Boston, etc. 

1 

11 

0 13|i 

0 9 

Philadelphia, W ashington 
etc 

1 

13 

0 141 

0 10 

Chicago 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 11 

San Francisco, Seattle, 
etc 

2 

3 

1 U 

0 12 

Buenos Aires 

ii 

4 

1 ^0 

1 1 

Rio de Janeiro .. 

3 

2 

1 0 

1 1 

Valparaiso 

3 

4 


1 U 

J amaica 

3 

4 

^ A 

1 U 

Havana 

2 

5 

1 % 

0 12 


■f 
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Irgent Telegrams — 
te double of ordinary rate. 
ily Letter Telegrams — 
limum charge for 25 words. 

Code telegrams arc accepted at 3 /5th of the 
linary rate {Vide clause 425, P. & T. Guide ) 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
legraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
jply raid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
lide. 

Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
essed to ships at sea from oflBces in India 
id transmitted via the coast stations at 
ombay. Calcutta, Karachi, Madras or Port 
lair the charge is thirteen annas per word 
rdinary) or eight annas per word (code) in 
early all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
ipplemcntary charges) lor i adio-telcgrams from 
fflcps in India transmitted to ships at sea 
irough the coast stations mentioned in 
lie preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 
Ordinary. Code. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . , 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy ,.0 8 0 5 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 12 0 7} 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction " R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount i)repaid, 
e.g., R.P. 7-8, This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter- Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 w'ords at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams aie 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 


The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Posto Re- 
stantc. Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee. 

Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1897-98 there were 60,305 miles of line and 
15.5,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 108,056 miles of lino including calilo and 
1 636,606 miles of wire including conductors 
I respectively, on the 81st March 1937. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices wer/ 
257 and 92 (including 15 Radio officer 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offir’ 
worked by the Post Office rose from l,634r*“ 
4,342. 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — 



1897-98. 

1936-37. 

r Private 
Inland State 

{ Press 

.. 4,107,270 13,948,465 
860,382 972.497 

. . 35,910 637,607 


1897-98. 

1936-37 

f Private 
Foreign.. •< State 

Press 

.. 735,679 

9,896 
5,278 

2,209,478 

26,790 

72,142 


.5,754,415 

17,866,979 


The outturn of the workshops during 1936-37 
represented a total value of lis. 23,53,000. 

Wireless. — The total number of departmental 
wireless stations open at the end of 1936-.37 was 
twenty-four, vir., Allahabad (two stations), 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Chittagong, 
Delhi (two slations), Gaya, , Jodhpur, Jutogh, 
Karachi (two stations), Lahore, Madras 13 
stations), Nagpur, Ormura, Pasni, Peshawar, 
Port Blair, Sandheads (two pilot vessels), of 
which only Ormara, Pasni, Port Blair and 
Sandheads booked tc'lcgrums direct from the 
public. 

I Five of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and seven worked as aeronautical stations 111 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed tclcgiaph service 
and the wireless telephone service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
tactoiiJy. 

Telephones. — On the 31st March 1937 
the miinber ot teleplione exchanges established 
by the Department was 442 with 24,246 straight 
line connections and 4,757 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 250 were worked depart- 
mentally. I'lie number of telephone exchanges 
established bv Tcleiihone Companies was 29 
with 47,486 telephones. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 31st March 1937 
was 13,453. 

Posts and Telegraphs.~The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1936-37 
was Rs. 50,09,000 and Rs. 18,02,12,000 respec- 
tively. The -receipts for the year ended 31st 
March 1937 amounted to Its. 11,69,03,000 and 
charges (including interest on (capital outlay) 
of Rs. 11,54,48,000, the result being a net gain 
Rs. 14,55,000. 
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Public 

The hlBtory of the Public Health departments 
in India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though mu^ remains to be done ; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. ** The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-venUlated and over-populated : the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.** 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as ^ucation progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
Issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (OazeUe oj Indian May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Beforra Act of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 ei aeq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 

E rovinoes making it a subject directly responsl- 
le to local control through Ministers. Tins 
condition continues under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review ot 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “that the State eflfort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus nec.es- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” 

India’s birth rate in 1935 w;is more than twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wal(;s and one and a 
half times that of Jarian, and lier mtantile 
mortality rate was ncaily three times that of 


Health. 

England and Wales and one and a half times 
that of Japan. ** The information furnished for 
the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, i.e., plague, cholera, smail-pox, yellow 
fever, ty])hus, malaria, and dysenteiy shows 
(says an earlier Public Health B.cport) that if 
we excejit typhus and yellow fever, India is one 
of tlic world’s reservoirs of iiifeetioii for the 
others and the main reservoir of infection foi 
league and ctiolera.” The significance of these 
tacts must, adds the Commissioner, be obvious 
to all who think: “ Jhietly their implication 
is tliat India’s house, from the public health 
point of view, is sadly out of order and that this 
disorder requires to he attended to It is not 
for India to say that so tai as she is eoneernod 
prevention is inipossilde. If we think of the 
effect of sunlight on tubercle ridden children , 
ot the effect of feeding on liekets, scurvy and 
l>eii-beri , of the way m which malaria, cholera, 
yellow lever, dengue, ankylos-tomiasis and 
lilariasis can be and have been o\eieome we 
need have no fcai m legard to India piovidcd 
the necessary measures aic put into opeiation.” 
These observations arc as tiue to-day as when 
tlicy weie wiitten. 

In Juno JOli? His Excellency the Viceroy, 
liord Linlithgow, inaugurated the Central 
Advisory Hoard of Health. This body had 
existed piioi to 1923, when it was abolished on 
the leeommendation of the Jneheape Retrench- 
ment Coinmitte(‘. It lias now been i eeonstituted 
on np-to-date lines, aftei consultation with the 
proMiiees. in a manner which bungs it into 
contoiinitv with the constitutional changes in 
the <‘ouutiy Its Chairman is the Member for 
Education, ifealth and Lands with tlie Govern- 
ment of Inriia. Most of the jnovinees have 
nominated tlicii Ministeis in ehaige of Ihihlic 
ifealth as theh representatives on the Hoard 
The Public Health Commissioner with tin* 
Centiul Goveiiiraent is Secretary-Member ancJ 
bcvcral expert officials and membeis of the 
Ceiitial Assembly are also nominated to tlie 
Board. The inaugural meeting w'as addroHsttl 
by Lord Linlithgow, W'ho declared that every- 
where in India he diseenicd unmistakable signs 
of a growing eonseiousnoss of the value and 
significance of imlrlic health. His Exeellencv 
parthmlaily diew attention to the conditions ol 
urban housing and sanitation and tlic comments 
thereon of the Whitley Commission on Labour 
which reported m 1931. He pointed out that a 
veiv heavy responsibility lay upon Governments 
in this matter and particularly upon local bodies 
and said : “ It is liigli time that a sharpci civic 

conscience should lie engcndeied in matters ot 
tills kind and that a determined move should he 
made to discharge what is recognisexi by all who 
have examined the position to lie a debt long 
o\ erdue.” 

On December 1, 1937, Iter Excellency the 
Maiehloncss of Linlithgow inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign against tuberculosis The King 
and Queen gave practical exjircssion to their 
sympathy by donating £1,000 ; the Viceioy and 
Lady Linlithgow gave Rs. 10,000, and by the 
end of 1937 nearly lls. 10 lakhs had been 
subscribed. 
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The following tabic of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioner’s latest 
annual report 


Births (per mi lie). Deaths (per mille). 


Province. 

1935. 

j 1934. 

1 1035. 

1 1934, 

N. W. Frontier Province 

31 

30 

19 

21 

Punjab 

43 

38 

23 

26 

Delhi 

43 

37 

29 

29 

United Provinces 

34 

35 

24 

24 

Bihar and Orissa 

33 

32 

24 

24 

Bengal 

32 

29 

22 

22 

Central Provinces 

43 

43 

33 

32 

Bombay 

3.5 

34 

24 

26 

Madras 

3.5 

35 

24 

24 

Coorg 

2.5 

25 

23 

24 

Assam 

29 

30 

21 

19 

Burma 

32 

29 

20 

19 

A jmer>Merwara 

37 

84 

28 

26 

British India 

34 9 

33 6 

24 

24 


Mortality daring 1935. 

Chief Causes of Mortality.— *There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specific fevers, 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during i0:{5 : — 


D — Deaths 


IV— Ratio per mille. 


Province. 


N.W.F.P. .. 

Punjab 

Delhi 

U. Provinces 

Bihar and j 
Orissa 

Bengal 
C. Pro\ inccs 
Bombay 
Madras 


Coorg 

Assam 

Burma 

Ajmer 


Mer- 


British India^ 


Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

llespira- 

tory 

— 





Diarrhoea. 

Diseases. 

). 245 

86 


30,930 

390 

2,822 

0 0 

0.0 


15 0 

0.2 

1.1 

►. 714 

1,822 

076 

396,321 

12,292 

58,800 

.. 0 0 

0.1 

0 0 

15.8 

0.5 

2.3 

181 

427 


11,966 

648 

3,420 

.. 0 2 

0 6 


17.8 

1.0 

5.1 

. 10.412 

26,032 

23,019 

920,298 

18,283 

46,270 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

18.3 

0.4 

0.9 

. 64,876 

22,967 

2,801 

663,964 

19,956 

7,148 

1.6 

0.6 

0.1 

16.9 

0.5 

0.2 

. 69,605 

7,548 

2 

705,628 

51,930 

84,868 

1.2 

0.1 


13 7 

1.0 

1.7 

. 20,140 

2,802 

798 

281,367 

35,299 

39,462 

1 .2 

0.2 

0.0 

17 2 

2 2 

2.4 

. 11,235 

13,976 

2,453 

204,752 

26,130 

115,262 

0.5 

0.6 

! 0.1 

8.9 

1 1 

5.0 

. 35,450 

12,330 

645 

315.998 

96,181 

102,843 

0.7 

0.3 

0 0 

6.6 

2.0 

2.1 


42 

2.5 

2,804 

168 

156 


0.3 

0.2 

17 0 

1.0 

1.0 

! 7,436 

529 


106,719 

10,947 

1 3 

7,022 

0.9 

0 1 

. . 

12.9 

0.8 

6,858 

1,262 

1,312 

88,426 

6,366 

11,954 

0.5 

0 1 

0.1 

7.0 

0.5 

1 0 

4 

880 


10,569 

624 

2,843 


1.5 


18.3 

1.1 

4 9 

! 217 ’, 162 

90,703 

32,091 

3.754,751 

279,223 

482,8 70 

0 8 

0.3 

0.1 

13.5 

1 0 

1 7 


AU 

other 

caus^. 

5,305 

O 

112, fill 

4.1 

2,66H 

4.0 
146,339 

2.9 

165,270 

4.2 
221,846 

4.3 
152,880 

9.3 
183,711 

8.0 

560,883 

11.8 

673 
3.. 5 
37,070 
4. .5 
130,957 

10.3 
1.486 
2.6 
1,721,911 


Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitably submitted as belated owing to 
the number of prov inccs from which returns have to be collated. 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his 
most recently published report, which concerns 
the year 1935, shows the density of population 
per square mile throughout India to average 
312, the infantile mortality 164 per 1,000 and 
the vital index 147. He points out that since 
the 1931 census was taken, India lias enjoyed 
five years of comparatively uniform health 
conditions, by which is meant that no violent 
epidemics have been exj)erienced. The year 
under review was, if anything, less unliealthy 
than usual. This is evidenced by the facts that 
recorded births numbered 410,000 more than 
those of 1934 and total deaths were less by 

288.000. As the crude birth rate increased by 

I p.m. and the crude death rate diminished by a 
corresponding unit, the natural inciease was 

II p.m. as compared with the average of 12 p.m. 
for the five-year period 1931-35. 

The total mortality from the three principal 
epidemic diseases, — c.holera, plague and small- 
pox, — decreased by 24,000 as compared with 
1934, but this was moie than covered by the 
large reduction in deaths from plague which fell 
from 80,000 in 1934 to 32,000 in 1935. The 
cholera mortality curve which had been rising 
during the previous two years continued to rise 
during 1935 and the total deaths amounted to 

217.000, the highest figure for the past three 
years The indi(;ations arc, however, that the 
present cholera wave has now passed its peak, 
in regal d to small-pox a further increase was 
recorded, the number of cases being 281,000 and 
the total deaths numbering about 91,000 as 
against 84,000 in 1934. As regards the other 
large gi oups of registered deaths, the gross total 
shows little variation from those of the previous 
year, although the “ fevers ” group is lower by 
over 200,000. 

Large as these raaior epidemic figures are, it 
must, be remembered that there are othei diseases 
which cause much greater havoc, although that 
is perhaps of a less dramatic nature. The most 
important of these is of course malaria. It has 
been estimated that deaths from malaiia during | 
1935 amounted to 1,680,000 or about 44 jier cent. I 
of the total recorded ‘fevers’ deaths. The 
j»robleras presented bv malaria in this country 
are perhaps the most difficult of the many xuibhc 
health problems demanding solution. 

Tuberculosis is another disease whose incidence 
has increased rapidly during recent years and 
which is now causing a heavy mortality parti- 
cularly in the urbanised and industrialised areas 
While leprosy may not be the cause in India of 
such heavy mortality as malaria and tuber- 
culosis, nevertheless the new knowledge gained 
during recent years as to the incidenc.e of this 
disease has indicated that it is one of the major 
health problems of the country. Careful 
investigation in different groups of villages, for 
instance, has shown that the incidence of the 
disease may be as high as five to seven per cent, 
and whilst many of the cases seem to be of a 


relatively mild type, it cannot be doubted that 
the presence of well over one million leprous 
cases scattered throughout the general popula- 
tion constitutes a grave danger to the public 
health. 

Finally, mention is made of two other sections 
of the population amongst which a heavy 
mortality occurs. Figures show that in 1935 
about million infants died before they reached 
the age of one year, whilst approximately 
150,000 women died in child-birth or from causes 
associated with child-birth. 

Ko preventive campaign against malaria, 
against tuberculosis or against leprosy, no 
maternity relief or child-welfare activities are 
likely to achieve any great success unless those 
responsible recognise the vital importance of the 
factor of defective nutrition and from the very 
start give it their most serious attention. 
Abundant supplies of quinine and the multiplica- 
tion of tuberculosis hospitals, sanatoria, leprosy 
colonies and maternity and child-welfare centres 
are no doubt desirable, if not essential, but none 
of these go to the root of the matter. The first 
essentials for the prevention of disease are a 
higher standard of health, a better physique and 
a greater power of resistance to infection. 
These can only be attained if the food of the 
people is such as will give all the physiological 
and nutritional requirements of the human 
frame. 

The last census was taken in 1931 so that the 
year under report covers the middle of the 
present interccnsal period. During these five 
years little has happened to disturb the 
customary large additions to numbers. As a 
result, the annual natural increases in population 
have been fairly regular and have aveiaged as 
high as 12 per cent, over the quinquennium, in 
spite of a temporary decrease to 0 per cent, in 
1934. At no period in the recorded history of 
Indian vital statistics has the natural increase 
of population maintained such a high level and, 
in British India alone, approximately 1.5 
millions have been added to the population 
since the last census. On the reasonable assump- 
tion that the same rate of increase has occurred 
in the Indian States, the population m India as 
a whole has increased since 1931 by 5 per cent, 
bringing the total estimated number to well over 
370 millions. The fact that registration of 
births is defective only means that the actual 
population is even higher than this estimate 
would indicate. The percentage of error in 
Indian vital statistics may make it difficult to 
diaw definite inferences from the recorded 
figures of a single year. Over a period of years 
however, the trend of events becomes obvious 
even to the amateur statistician and there seems 
to be no doubt that, barring violent epidemic 
outbreaks, the population of India by 1941 will 
exceed the 400 million mark which was forecast 
some years ago. 
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Natural increases accruing from excess of (1871 to 1930 and for individual years from 
births over deaths for decennial periods from 1 1931 — 35 are given in the following table : — 


— 

Annual number 
of Births. 

Birth 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual number 
of deaths. 

Death 

rate 

p.m. 

Annual excess 
of births 
over deatlis. 

1871-1880 

Not available 


3,540,202 

20 


1881-1890 

4,565,687 

24 

5,058,578 

26 

492,891 

1891-1900 

7,174,694 

34 

6,662,417 

31 

512,27r' 

1901-1910 

8,591,136 

38 

7,657,51 3 

34 

933,6^~ 

1911-1920 

8,810,018 

37 

8,142,364 

34 

667,654 

1921-1930 

8,345,364 

35 

6,347,003 

26 

1,995,301 

1931 

9,135,890 

35 

6,615,099 

25 

2,520,791 

1932 

9,054,506 

34 

5,805,666 

22 

3,248,840 

1933 

9,678,876 

36 

6,096,787 

22 

3,582,089 

1034 

9,288,897 

34 

6,856,244 

25 

2,432,653 

1935 

9,098,794 

35 

6,578,71 1 

24 

3,120,083 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Oeneral Health statistics of the British Army in htdiu during the year 1935. 


1935 

Average 

Strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 

Discharged 

from 

Service 

Average 

Constantly 

sick. 


No. j 

j Ratio 

1 per 
1,000. 1 

1 No. j 

llatio 

per 

1,000.1 

No.| 

Ratio 

per 

1,000 

No 

llatio 

per 

1 000 1 

No. 

I Ratio 

per 

II 000. 

Officers 

2,227 

21,047 

470.1 

15 

6.74 

53 

24 25 



37 . 61 

16 89 

Other Ranks . . 

52,646 

9,863 

567. J 

134 

2.55 

364 

0.90 



1,407.76 

26.74 

Women 

4,178 

1,305 

312.4 

14 

3.35 

39 

9.33 

-1 


41.07 

9.83 

W omen con- 
finement. 


904 


1 






34 11 


Children 

6,522 

2,180 

334.3 

63 

9.60 

14 

2.15 



62.29 

9.55 

Royal Navy 

and R.A.F.. ’ 


1,258 


63 

•• 

75 

1 



43 59 

•• 


Among officers of the British Army in India, 
470.1 per 1,000 of strength were admitted to 
hospital during the year, compaied with 429 2 
in 1934. There were 15 deaths giving a ratio of 
6.74 per 1,000 compared with 16 and 6.83 per 
1,000 in 1934. The average constantly sick in 
hospital was 37 61 or 16 89 per 1,000 of strength 
as compared with 34 05 or 14 .50 in the previous 
year. 1,216 or 546.0 per 1,000 of the strength 
were treated as outpatients. 

Of British soldiers 29,853 or 567 .1 per 1,000 of 
strength were admitted to hospitals, compared 
with 674 .1 in 1934 and 680 .5 in 1913. There 


wei e 1 34 deaths or 2 55 poi 1 ,000 ol t he sti (uigtli 
compared witli 121 or 2 22 ]iei 1,000 in 1934 
The most iiu])Oitant causes ol mortality 


among soldiers were • — 

Local injuiies . 32 

Pneumonia . 19 

I General injuries . . 21 

Enteric gioup of fevers . • 9 


The number sent home as invalids was 363 
or 6 .90 per 1,000 of the strength compared with 
511 or 9 .39 per 1,000 in 1934. 
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Among women and childien (British Other 
Banks) 1,306 women or 312.4 pei thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
with 1,390 or 311.6 per thousand in 1934. Ot 
the children, 2,180 or 334.3 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compaied 
with 2,076 or 299.6 in 1934 


I 'Ihe principal cause of admission to hospital 
! of troops was tonsilitis of which there were 269 
rases, diseases next in order being bronchitis 
with 184 (Mises, dysentery 160, diarrheea 145, 
malaria 140, constipation 70, cellulitis 63, 
measles 60, pneumonia 62, enteritis 60, 
inanition 35. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1935. 


— 

Average strength 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

toU K. 

Invalids 
discharged 
in India. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

o 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

6 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 


Ratio 
per 1,000. 

\ ^ 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

d 

Ratio 
per 1,000. 

Officers 

2,053 

712 

346 8 

15 

7 31 

14 

6.82 


5 54! 

24.10' 

11 77 

Indian Ranks 

116,984 

49,452 

422.7 

252 

2.15 



648 


1,837.30 

15.71 

Followers . . 

20,055 

7,893 

302.9 

95 

3 65 



120 

4 61 

279 64 

10 73 

Others • 


1,8.59 


14 




74 


•• 



• Includes lieservists, Indian Temtoiial Force, Bojal Indian Maiine, Indian State Foices, 
R- A. F. Civilians and rcnsioneib 

The admission rate of officers sick in hosjiital for 1935 was 346.8 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 335.2 in 1934. Among soldiers 49,452 or 422 7 pei thousand ot strength were 
admitted to hospital, eonipaied with 456 8 per thousand in 1934 'I’heie was thus a decrease 
of 34 1 per tliousand on the 1934 figures. The death late among ludhin soldiers dining 1935 
was 2.15 pel thousand as aiiamst 2 10 per thousand in 1934. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything | 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total ( 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. j 
Leprosy lias been known in India for over 3,000 
years lnl921, whena Census was made, lepiosy j 
was regarded as an inJirmUy like blindness, j 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed! 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the beg- 
ging and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, m.d., f.iuo.s., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the C^cutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “ recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy.*’ 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted m 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H. E. the 


Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. B. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
( ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
wliich was invested in the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an anpual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 

Tlie policy and principles of the British 
Empiie Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
CouncU, with regard to provincial committee 
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are expressed in its ** Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India '* which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
Bcientiflc researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy I 
must rest 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction I 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible ; 

l&) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable 
to treatment, while the early cases in which 
the disease has made but little outward 
manifestation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of 
dispensaries to serve the following objects : — 


(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable; and so 

(b) to shut off the sources of Infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 

The Council’s main work during the first 
several years of its life lias been organisation 
and planning and the outlining of a progiamme 
of work varied by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation in methods 
of work. One valuable product of its activities 
IS the fact tliat “the leper is becoming less 
prone to hide his disease and there is an increase 
of general interest in the subject.” 

The survey figures published by the Council 
have aroused much interest tliroughout India 
and many Provincial Governments give grants - 
in-ai<l for asylums, homes and clinics. Tlirough 
the generosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Trox)ical Medicine training in modern 
methods of treatment is given to doctors sent up 
by all Provinces and several Indian States and 
tney, in turn, pass on their training to others in 
their own parts of the country. The Calcuttii 
School commenec'd leprosy research in 1920,18 still 
continuing it and has obtained most valuable 
results. Treatment has consequently improved 
and e^rly cases are more readily coming forward 
than formerly. 

Ills Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Ind’an Council, the Director General of 
the I.M.S., the (.'hdtrman of the Governing 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and 8ul>-tropical countries, blindness is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
pegun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 

{ irevented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ngs from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly nurai 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt” extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Blindasss Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 

20 


IN INDIA. 

totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 300 millions. That is an incidence of 
totally blind to every thousand oi the popu- 
lation. But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence ol at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of 1.74. In Katnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
m Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
i for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
I and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
lor even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
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an<J eflSciency are thus greatly impaired The 
term “ blindness *’ has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country. 1 n a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of Red Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- 
ness Is defined as " inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses ; or for illiter- 
ates, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with suflicient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingcis 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

Associations known as " Blind Relief” Aeeocia- | 
tione have been working for several years in | 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
also work by means of trained village workers 
whose duty it is to find out the ” hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 


to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blindness in children) ; to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum ; to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease; and to treat in the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work is capable of 
indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organisation has been shown. 

The AU-Indie Blind Relief Association.-- 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work. It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr. C. G. Henderson 
(late I. C. S ) who founded and managed tor 
many years all the branch Associations working 
in Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Pans and 
was formed on September 14th, 1929, under the 
auspices of the League of Red Cross Societies 
and the American Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The Organising Secretary is R. 
Crawford Hutchinson, The Town Hall, Bombay. 

Considcralik* progress was made in 19S4 with 
a scheme which the Indian Red Cjoss Society 
IS cariving out in co-operation with the National 
Institute for the Blind, London, ior training 
teacheis in the ju event ion of eye disease The 
National Institute gave £50 for organising 
eye courses for the teachers and £120 for free 
distiibution of literature. Courses of instiuc- 
tion are Ixdng oiganised and gcneial publicity 
done 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia*s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and Infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, , 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per t 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 ' 
million Indian babies die, while many others j 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from , 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further i 
progress of the infant welfare movement, J 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and I 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- I 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, < 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- I 
work of child welfare centres in most of the i 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- | 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, { 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the i 
work. In all the great centres of population, 
work is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for | 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been I 
opened in order to spread the elements of ' 
Infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most i 


hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed. It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 
increasingly realised, and nowhere more thkn 
in the units themselves. The result has been 
in the last few years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of It is purelv 
medical work, which, in the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
, But genuine child welfare activities are also 
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pesent in somo centres many of them assisted 1 develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
by the M. & C. W. Bureau Indian Red Cross vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
Society which has undertaken the organising playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet 
^rk in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
Welfare Comnaittee. A remarkable feature of of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- babies to perish every year and to convince 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit i them of the equally important fact that a high 
to their own women and children. There are | death rate always spells also a high damage 
now very few cantonments where some work i rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
of this kind is not going on. citizens. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their Tlie maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
attention to educating women in the elements which works in connection with the Indian 
of mothcrcraft and attempting to preserve , Rod Cross Society, spends a large proportion 
Infimt lives and improve child health. In a 'of its funds on education. It maintains 
land of so many languages and su^rstitions I schools for training health visitors, and nuisery 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has | schools. Assistance is also given to the Welfare 
yet to decide whether she will work Intensively Centre, which provides field work for the stii- 
and try to rear a few well developed children as , dents taking the Diploma in IVIaternity and Child 
ter as adolescence or extensively attempt to [welfare at the All-Jndia Hygiene Institute at 
bring a large number of infants through the i Calcutta. The Bureau provides a central adviser 
first critical months, only to ^J^ve them ^rlsh > on the subject and thus helps co-ordinate work 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 1 in diifereut provinces. The Victoria Memorial 
u j poverty^nder- ' Scholarship Fund is earmarked for the training 

noi^s^ent, epWemlcs and famine. In Western , of indigenous and other mid wives. There is a 
lands the Child Welfare Movement h^ no more large and growing demand for these attendants 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop and systematic registration of tlumi is desirable 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. , 

Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like Director,Matetnity and Child Welfare Bureau 

the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also Dr. Jean M. Orkney, w M.s. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- civil purposes. As contemplated in the Act of 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in i Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 1 completely decentralized, and are being carried 
ance Association and by a numl^r of provincial i on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
organisations working on independent lines. Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
From August 1916, the central work was taken ! branches. 


over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 1,77,85,716 of trhich some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Society. It bad spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and ! 
India combined It had spent on Red Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 


The objects on which the funds of the 
Sodety may bs spent are — 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 


It closed its career in June 1920 under the I 
following circumstances. In the summer of! 
1919, an invitation had been received to loin ' 
the International League of Red Cross Societies, ! 
having for its object the extension of Red Cross i 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity.! 
Though there was then no formally constituted j 
Red ( ross Society in India, the invitation was| 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position i 
m a world-wide League of humanitarian sodeties. 
A BUI to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society : 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 1 
pedal Legislative Coundl in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act RV of 1020. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War ; 


4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 

5. Assistance required In all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, andllary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Sodety. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 


Committee to the new Sodety, and authorised | The Society has five grades of subscribing 
it not only to direct the utilizafion for war Members, namely. Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
purposes ox the capital funds at its disposal but ; Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for ' Members. Their respective subscriptions art* 
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Rg. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Rg. 1,000, Rg. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rg. 150, and any* 
thing between Re. 1 and Rg. 5 annually or 
congolidated payment of Rg. 50. At the end of 
1033 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
▼arious grades 

To stimulate Interest in the arms and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population 
The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252,941. 

Constitutionw—Hls Sxoellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Mtoaging 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual Genera] 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Cliairman of the Managing Bodj 
is Major General, E. W. C. Bradfleld. Diiectoi 
General, l.M.s , and the Organising Smctaij,' 
Dr. Abdul Hamid. j 

The Indian Red Cross Society professes itseJf 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of its 
members (about 96 per cent.) are Indians. It is I 
controlled in India. Its headquarters are atj 
New Delhi. The Society received a gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from H. H. the Nawab 
of Junagadh to build headquarter offices in 
New Delhi. It has branches m every Province i 
of British India and in several Indian States.! 
These branches are again subdivided into dis- j 
tiicts, so that there is a network of Red Cross 
centres ail over India. The provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the (.Central Com- j 
mittee, called the Managing li<Kiy. This | 
Central body, after deduction of management 
expenses, distributes all its income from invested 
funds among the branches for their activities. 

Like other Red Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war. It maintains a 
Central Supply Depot, directly administered by 
headquarters in Lahore. Its North-West 
Frontier Branch also maintains a depot in Pesha- 
war to deal with any emergency demands. 
A scheme for the organisation of Voluntary 
Aid Detachments to supplement the regular 
army nursing service was some time ago taken 
up by Army Headquarters and is now in opera- 
tion A large number of military hospitals are 
supplied with additional equipment and com- 
forts, and these are much appreciated. The 
Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of thanks 
are received. Discharged soldiers suffering 
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.from chronic disease*?, particularly tuberculosis 
are referred by the Aimy MedicarService to the 
Red Cross, which follows up the men on their 
'return to their villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for their treatment. Under this 
scheme many hundreds of cases have been dealt 
with. 

Tlie greater part of the Society’s income Is 
spent upon its peacetime programme. It 
seemed to those who directed the Society in its 
early years that the first and most crying need 
was to teach mothers how to bring up healthy 
children and child welfare has been placed in 
the forefront of its programme. 

The health visitors empl?)vc(l in the child 
weltare centres are trained at Health Schools, 
of which some are under the Ladv Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Cliild Welfare, and 
three — thrme m Calcutta, Madras and Nagpur — 
are directly under the Red Cross. It has not 
yet been possible to organise training of public 
health nurses in India, but several students 
from India have been granted scholarships by 
the League of Red Cross Societies to follow the 
int-ernational courses in London. 

Special mention must he made of the Army 
child welfare centres, most of which receive 
generous suiiport from Red Cross funds. These 
centics arc run for the wives ami children of 
Biitish and Indian trnoj®, and are doing excel- 
lent work. The Central Provinces and Berar 
Branch of the Society opened a Nursery School 
m Nagpur, and this pioneer school, under Red 
Cross auspices has proved a great success. 

! Popular health education is carried on steadily 
by the Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures in many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Red Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides. 

A large number of civil hospitals in India 
receive legular assistance from lied Cross 
funds. 

Finances. — ^Tbe operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
R«. 56,33,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its fimances at the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Rs. 67^ lakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
is 3i lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘ ‘ Our Day ” Fund . 

A most useful and promising aspect of the 
Indian Red Cross Society is the organisation 
of a junior branch. This has attained great 
popularity, especially in the Punjab, where also 
it has gladly been taken up in girls’ schools. Its 
membership is shown in the latest annual 
report to number 458,070. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND St. JOHN AMBULANCE 
BRIGADE OVERSEAS. 


(Indian 

The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; | 

(&) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic , 

(d) 'The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps; 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was ; 
constituted on a regular basis m 1910. It has ' 
since issued over 300,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 15,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects 
The object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes 


Council.) 

qualifies the pupil to adopt such measures as May 

advantageous jiending the doctor's arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 

During the year 1934, 28,640 persons attended 
1,801 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 18,392 qualified for the Association's 
certificates ; i.e., 17,029 in First Aid, 958 in 
Home Nursing, 293 in Hygiene and 112 in 
Sanitation. A new course, Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft, introduced in 1932 attracted 
several classes, and 162 candidates qualified. 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely. Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members. Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 1,000, Rs. 600, Rs. 100, Rs. 6 and Rs. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at head 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from Government, fees 
for certificates and membership subscriptions. 
It amounted in 1937 to Rs 34,135. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linlitligow and His Excellency 
the Commander-in- Chief as President, Lady 
I»resident and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council. The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon'ble 
Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., o.s.i., c l E., l c s.. 
It the Chairman, Dr. Abdul Hamid the General 
Secretary. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has an up-to-date and well equipped 
Mental Hospital at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence, so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the jails where, of course, no provi- 
lion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
so the last Census (1931) out of a total popula- 
tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there arc 
120,804 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 


to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the "feeble-minded”, an item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India. 

For the care of the 120,804 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in metal 
hospitals for 9,518. Hence only one person in 
eight out of the total Insane population can 
obtain accommodation in institutions which 
exist especially for their care and treatment. In 
fact the available institutions are seriously 
overcrowded. 
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Women*s Medical Service. 


National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards iu existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
branches were formed iu each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of l^cal Committees and Zenana Hos* 
pitals affiliated to it. 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun* 
tesB of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Us. 3,44,306 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India— this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 


The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial branches ; it g^ves scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 


certain number of European medical women. I Estates, Simla. 


The President is H. B. The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow. The Hon. Secretary is the 
Surgeon to H. B. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M. V. Webb, o.m.o., w.h.b., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 


THE WOMEN'S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is Included in the National Asso> 
elation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
Is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty>four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, ladian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Sen^ice ; (5) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to ha^e 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qnallficatloiis. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate most be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 


of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a nrst-claHS medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 

The Traininv Reserve of the Women's 
Medical Service. — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to 
appointment. 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, m order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement In the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. An additional Rs. 1,39,000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties’ 
Silver Jubilee Fund in 1935. Thousands of 


midwives have been trained in addition to large 
numbers who liave been partially trained. Of 
late yjars the Fund has done much to jiave the 
wav for th(‘ registration and supervision of 
indigenous dais. It has also done much 
piopaganda work. Registration is urgently 
needed. The Fund is now administered by the 
Maternitv and Child Welfare Bureau ot the 
Indian Red Cross Society. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
Initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakh.s of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. The 
College buildings contain a Library, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. A large swimming pool 
was openerl for them early in 1 938. The hospital 
is a fine modern building with accommodation 
for 200 In-patients and a commodious out- 
patients’ department. The College and 
Hospital are supported by a grant of Rs. 
3,11,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States. Students are 
prepared for the Intermediate Science Exami- 
nation, and the M.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great 
development of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is prineij^Uy centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and ^mbay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals al^ act as training 


institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
01 trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
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Nursing, 


eharge of individual hospitals, and worlcs under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration. 

State Retftatratlon of Nurses for all-India is 

much required. The subject has been under 
discussion for years. It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government has 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All- India Register. 

Nursing Bodies. — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies in Calcutta are Lady Mlnto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers* Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road South ; Nurses* Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Eilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association ( now amalgamated ). The Associa- 
tion has under its management — The Lady 
AmpthiU Nureet* Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians are always 
available. The Lady WiUingdon Hureing Honn>, 
Western Castle, MountRoad, Madra8,and Nilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund. 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity casen. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency. — ^The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first stejra were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L, R. w. Forrest at Sr.. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together uith a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 


the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now tne auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
taining a Provident fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1983. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Association were 
however revised brought into line with the 
actual working of the Association. Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — ^In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Govemors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An apjieal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sttflBcient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a little with time. The assistance 
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of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
AssociatioD was renamed the Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.** 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
berore, largely concerned in dispatching — as 
required— suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being reallv an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Marchioness of 
Linlithgow is President of the Central Committee 
in India 

Hon Secrctaiy Lt -Col H. A Elliot, M B E , 
M (’ , MB, E 11 C fa , IMS. 

Chief Lady Superintendent; Miss G. 
Beckett. Address — C'entral Committee, L.M.l. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla: and Bed Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Secretary, Home Committee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
E.R.C., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses* Organizations.— The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses* Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting espnt 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession i 
The Associations have a membership of 472 1 
including nurses trained in ten or more different ' 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal-, 
andersj Australians and Indians. The Assoina* I 
tion of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents! 


of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses* Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
I tions are afflUated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 

The Trained Nurses* Association of India 

was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
i dignity and honour of the Nursing profession ; 
j (5) to promote a sense of espnt de corps among 
j all nurses ; (c) to enable members to take counsel 
j together on matters affecting their profession; 

I (d) to elevate nursing education by obtaining 
' a better class of candidates ; («) to raise 
! the standard of training ; (/) to strive to bring 

I about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nurses, both Indian and European ; and {g) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces. 
States and other countries. Nurses eligible for 
membership are those holding a certificate of 
not less than three years* general training in a 
recognised training school. The Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India is affiliated with the Iiitema- 

I I lonal C/Ouncil of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 
tions are the Health Visitors’ League and tho 
'Midwives’ Union. The official organ of the 

Association is called “ The Nursing Journal of 
India**. The Association has 800 members and 
:U)4 student nurses. 

Patrons : H. E. The Marchioness of Linlithgow, 
Simla; H. E. Lady Brabourne, Calcutta and 
H. E. Lady Marjorie Erskine, Madras. 

President: Miss M. E. Abram, S.R.N., 
Matron-Superintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta. 

Vice-Presidents : T). Chadwick, S.R.N., 

.S.C.M , Mation-Supermtcndcnt, Government 
Hospital for Women and Cliildren, Kgmore, 
Madras ; Miss A. Wilkinson, S R N., S.C.M., 
Matron, St. Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 

Secretary : Miss Diana Hartley, S.R.N , S C.M., 
l.Madavakkam Tank Road. Kilpaiik, Madias. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 



Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 

Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen In India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and In four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration! 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan j 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally] 
with the masculine as shown by the imxiort- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 


presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood Implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
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the government bad been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
]UBt to allow this injustice to remain unre* 
dressed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous 
agitation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question ol 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municij;>al franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was BO limited in numbers that It did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
Indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that l^residency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and momberi of Local Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats In the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant In the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Buie between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit onlv 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation; 

*<Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (8) that ‘the 


franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.* We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as * people,* and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandum that’ a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Ent- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.** 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the Justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more dlllicult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the Bouth- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regardii^ the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of, the 
Inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of, the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 19 
years’ time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
CouncllloTB. 
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Reviewing the position about ten years later 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limited extent to which women, enfranchised 
in the manner set out above, had become quali- 
fied as electors. Except in Burma, where it was 
comparatively high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female population was 
less than one. In Madras it was one, in 
Bom bay. 8, in Bengal. 3, in the United Provinces 
.4, in Bihar and Orissa .5 and in Assam .2 — in 
Buriiu it was 4 . C per cent. 

Madras led the way in the matter of women’s 
franchise and under the oiK‘rati\e provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised. Other provinces followed suit, 
and at the time of the inquiry by the Simon 
Commission seven out of the nine provinces had 
acqiiiied the right. Very soon women began to 
adorn the benches in legislative chambers, first 
by nomination and then by election. And they 
justified the confidence placed in them by spon- 
soring and successfully carrying through many 
measures of uplift and reform in legard to the 
status and influence of women. They had so 
much proved their worth that the Simon Com- 
mission remark in their report : “ The women’s 
movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably 
great. It is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until its* women play their due part 
as educated citizens." 

Basing their conclusion on these obS'‘r vafion*', 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters. In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women " on' 
the same terms as men ”, the provincial legis- 
latures did indeed make a significant gesture ; 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
almost entirely based on projicity, it remained a 
gesture, because India’s women do not own 
property in their own right. 

The Simon Commission affirmed that a further 
step in developing women’s suffrage in India 
should be taken immediately and added : “ It 
may perhaps be found possible to add to the 
resent qualifications two others, namely, (t) 
eing the wife, over 26 years of age, of a man 
who has a property qualification to vote and 
(it) being a widow over that age, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified. In 
addition, the educational qualifications should 
apply to women over 21 as well as to men." 
The Simon Commission maintained that women’s 
suffrage should be a cardinal point of the “fran- 
chise system ’’ and suggested “ qualifications 
for the vote which will not confine it to the 
few women who have property qualifications," 

During the last ten or fifteen years, the women 
of India have made enormous progress in several 
directions. A great awakening has dawned on 
them. The raising of the age of consent for 
marriage, the abolition of the practice of dedicat- 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
property rights vis-a-vis man embodied in some 
of the reform measures — all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women in their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world. They 


have marched from reform to reform, and their 
outlook is for ever widening. The Gandhi 
movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
of service and sacrifice among Indian women 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
of their political rights and responsibilities. The 
part played by the two representatives of 
Indian womanhood at the India Round Table 
Conferences held in London brought them in the 
lime-light. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of India Act of 1935 gave Indian women political 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
before that date. In terms of number of seats, 
women have been allotted 6 seats out of a total 
of 150 reserved for British India in the Federal 
Council of state and 9 out of a total of 250 so 
reserved in the Federal Assembly. In the 
Provincial Assembly, women have reserved to 
them 8 seats in Madras, 6 m Bombay, 6 in Bengal, 
6 in the United Provinces, 4 in the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 3 in the Central Provinces and Ilerar, 
1 in Assam, 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind. 

But by far the greatest improvement in 
women’s political rights occurred in the liberali- 
sation of he franchise qualifications affecting 
them. Women have been enfranchised who 
have the property qualification in their own 
1 Ight, or are wives or widows of mem so qualified, 
01 aie wives of men with a sei vice qualmcatlon, 
or are pensioned widows or mothers of members 
of the niihtaiy oj police forces, or who possess a 
literacy qualification. Women not holding the 
requisite qualification in their own right are 
requi.cd to apply to be oni oiled, stating their 
derived quaiiticatiou, but this procedure has 
been waived in icspect of some provinces. By 
means oisueh cniraneluse,itls estimated, more 
than six million women fa gainst 315,000 under 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men. 

It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both in general constituencies and in 
special constituencies. Women can vote in and 
contest elections to the upper House in provinces 
where bicameral legislatives have been set up. 

Indian Women have hailed this as a welcome 
improvement in their political status and the 
elections that were held early in 1937 to the 
various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
were alive to their responsibility under the new 
Franchise. Women were very much in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdah-ridden 
provinces 

Such is the advance made 111 recent years and 
such IS the widespread recognition of women’s 
claims that women candidates have successfully 
contested general seats m ten cases, one in 
Madras, one in Bombay and eight in the Lmted 
Provinces. The significance of these successes 
lies in the fact that the women defeated men in 
constituencies in which men voters predominate. 

The table given below show's the i)ercentage 
of w’oiuen voteis W’ho exeidsed theii franchise 
in the flist geneial election^- held under the 1935 
constitution 
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The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


Provinces. 

No. Enrolled. 

Number who voted. 

Per cent. 

LOWER HOUSE. 

Madras 

1,523,248 

479,278 

31.5 

Bombay 

305,750 

129,535 

42 4 

Bengal.. 

896,588 

46,758 

r. o 

United Provinces 

494,752 

95,553 

19 3 

Punjab 

173,459 

58,216 

33.56 

Bihar 

215,490 

17,037 

7.9 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

2.>9,750 

6.3,744 

24.5 

Assam 

29,680 

1 8,078 

29 23 

North-west Frontier Province 

4,895 

1 3,498 

71 4 

Orissa . . 

70,526 

, 4,670 

6.62 

Sind ... 

27,940 

' 9,705 

1 

I 34 7 

1 

UPPER HOUSE. 



1 

1 

Madras 

j 2,578 

1 1,420 

j 55 1 

Bombay 

j 1,630 

1 923 

1 

j 56 4 

Bengal.. 

’ 2,136 

i 437 

j 20.5 

United Provinces 

1 1,684 

598 

1 35 3 

Bihar . . 

1 882 

i 594 

1 67 34 

Assam 

1 559 

1 512 

j 91 ,57 


In many cases the percentages given above 
does not compare unlavourably with those of 
men voters The voting for the Lower House in 
the Frontier and that for the Upper House in 
Assam are flattering to the women and shows 
what organisation can achieve. 

Though the Women's Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its spocific objects 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and 
among the ladies who have identified 


themsclve'> specially with the movement are 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Badasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. 
Jai]i Jebangir Petit, Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, 
Mrs, Jinarajadasa, Mrs. M. £. Cousins, Mrs. 
Srirangamma, Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 
8. Sorabji, Mrs. Ehedkar, Dr. Mistry, Mrs. D. 
Muthulakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud- 
huri, Mrs. Knmudin) Basu, Mrs. E. N. Koy, 
Lady Shafl> Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss 8. B. 
Das, Mrs. P. K. Sen, Mrs.ltustomji Faridoon B.. 
Mrs B. Baroa Kao, Mrs. Deep Naraiji 
Singh. Mrs. llaschid, Mrs. van Glldemeestern , 
etc f'* 
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The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples. Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus- 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
With the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School occupies temporary premises at 
Vandon House, Vandon Street, Westminster, 
S.W.l. Plans are under consideration for the 
new buildins: of the School on the Bloomsbury 
Site of the University of London. 

The School provides teaching in many 
subjects The work is earned out in six 


I departments as follows : (i) India, Burma 
and Ceylon, (n) The Far Bast {in) The Near 
land Middle East, {iv) Africa, (r) Phonetics 
land Lingiiistios, {vt) History and Law. 

I In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
! belonging to the countries where the languages 
I are spokeu, as it is the aim of the Schools to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers iu the priucipal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries force 
a special feature iu the teaching of the School. 
There is a Professor in Phonetic. It is intended 
to record fully m phonetic svtnbols all the 
languages taught at the School. 

Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. 

Patron, H.M. the King. Chairman of the 

Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, a.O s.l. 

Director, Professor R. L. Turn'^r, m.c., m.a. 

Lift. I). Secretary, G. W, Rossetti, m.a. 


TeachinfS Staff. 


Same, 

Ethel O. Ashton 

2 T. Grahame Bailey, h.a., b.d., d. Litt 

3. Rev. G. P. Bargery, d. ut 

3, L. D. Barnett, C.B., m.a., d. Litt . . 

S. Binibaum, P. Phil. 

3. R. T. Butlin, B.A 

Y. Chiang .. 

K. de B. Codrington, m.a 

3. G. H. Darab Khan, m.a 

5. H. H. Dodwell, M.A 

3. J. Heyworth-Dunne, b,a 

2. E. Dora Edwards, M.A., D. Litt 

3. J. R. Firth, M.A 

3. S. G. Vesey FitzGerald, m.a., li .d, 

Shaykh M. M. Gomaa , b .a . 

8. Betty Heimann, Ph.D 

10, W. B. H. Henning, D. Phil 


Suhjecti. 

Swahili 

Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

Hausa 

Indian History and Sanskrit 

Hebrew Palaeography 

Phonetics 

Chinese 

Indian Art 

Persian 

History 

Arabic 

Chinese 
Linguistics 
Indian Law 

Arabic 

Sanskrit & Indian Philosophy 
Iranian Studies . . 


Statue. 

. Lecturer. 

. Reader. 

Lecturer. 

. Research 
Lecturer. 

. Assistant 
Lecturer. 
Hon.Lecturer . 

Lecturer. 

Professor, 

Lecturer. 

Reader. 

Lecturer. 

Reader. 

Lecturer. 

9f 
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Name. Subjech. Statm. 

Beatrice Honikman, m.a. . . . . . African Phonetics & Linguistics. .Assistant 

Lecturer. 

Commander N. B. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) Japanese Lecturer. 

y. A. Lloyd James, m.a. Phonetics Professor. 

S, G. Kan here .. Marathi and Gujarati .. .. Lecturer. 

G. E. Leeson .. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. 

A. Master, C.I.E., B.A. Marathi ,, 

7. V.Minorsky Persian Professor. 

2. VV. Sutton Page, O.B.E., B.A., B.D Bengali Reader. 

C. S. K. Pathy, M.A.,D-cs-L .. .. Tamil and Telugu Lecturer. 

G. H. Pliiliph, M.A Indian History Asst.Lecturer 

M. D. Ratnasuriya, Pli n Sinhalese and Epigraphy and 

Indian History . . . . Lecturer. 

E. J. Richards, m.a., i.c.s Indian Archaeology . . . .Hon.Lecturer 

All Riza Bev Turkish Lecturer. 

3, C A. Rylands, M.\ .. .. Sanskrit .. „ 

Walter Simon, rh. I). . . . .. Chinese, Japanese, Manehu and 

Tibetan ,, 

3 W, Stede, ph.D. .. Pali and Sanskrit ,, 

3 J. A. Stewart, M.C., c.i.E., LL D., m a , i c.s. Burmese .. .. .. ., Reader. 

S. H. Taqizadeh . .. .. .. Persian .. .. . .. Lecturei. 

8. Topalian Armenian and Turkish .. .. „ 

2 A. S. Tritton, M.A.,D Litt Arabic Reader. 

3. A. N. Tucker, M.A., Ph.D African Phonetics and Linguistics. Lecturer. 

8. R. L Turner, M.C., M.A. , D. Litt Sanskrit Professoi. 

3. Ida C. Ward, 11 Litt., D. Litt. .. .. African Phonetics and Linguistics. Lecturer 

6, I. Wartski, B.A. Modern Hebrew ,, 

3. Sir Richard O. Winstcdt, k.b.e , c.m 0 , m a„ 

D. Litt. .. .. . .. Malay .. .. .. .. Reader. 

3. S. Yoshitake .. .. .. .. .. Japanese and Mongolian .. .. Lecturer 

Kadry Zaflr, m.a Arabic „ 

1. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

2. Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

3. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

4. Ahad Ha*am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

fj. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 

6. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

7. University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 

8. Parsee Community’s liectureship in Iranian Studies. 
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The Fisheries of India. 

The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as suspicions and prejudiced of the population, 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could extremely averse to amending the methods 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable of their forefathers and almost universally 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan, without the financial resources requisite to 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine ■ the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
section, has certainly expanded considerably vmced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
within the last 50 years concurrently with > have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
improvement in the methods of transport the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well operations on new lines, these capitalists 
as fresh, from the growing population of the , cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
caste sy8tem,however, exerts a blighting influence , appears that the general conditions of the 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- industry are such that the initiative must 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from ■ necessarily be taken by Government in the 
their want of educ.ation, the isolation caused uplift and education of the fishing community 
by their work and caste and their extreme and in the introduction and testing of new and 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, ' improved apparatus and methods. 


Madras. 

The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is , ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
margined by a shallow-water area within the ^ upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
100 fathom lino of 40,000 square miles . this Presidency has now the proud position of 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast I knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unproduc- 1 tries are better organised and more progressive 
tive. The surf-swept East coast in singularly than those in other provinces. The credit for 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets the wonderful success which has been achieved 
can bebased,and8ofroraGanjamtoNegapatam, and the still greater promise of the future, is 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 1»18 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently i him. In 1 905 he was appointed on special duty 
these men arc poor and the produce of their best to in.estlgate existing conditions and future 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be - potentialities ; m 1907, a permanent status 
if better and larger boats were available and i wavS given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
possible. The West coast is more favoured ; and this in turn has developed into a separate 
From September till April weather conditions ■ Department of Government which till August 
are good enough to permit even dugoiit canoes 1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
to fish dally. No difficulty is found in beaching ' Hornell, F.L S., as Director and, is now con- 
. throughout this season. , trolled by his successor Diwan Bahadur Dr. B. 
The fishing population is a large one. In the , Sundara R?ij, m a., Ph.D. The activities of 
censip taken by the Department of Fisheries I the Department have greatly expanded since 
in 1930-31, the fisher-population on the West i its inception. 

JfL o Tl*® activities of the Deparmtent ate so varied 

fish Of the coast consist Of the Seer ((7i/6iMOT or j and fMr-rpnfhinfr th-it it 

' ^‘^^^'raeratc them in the space available, much 
w Kive details. So far its most notable 

is’f/Zaoni ’ ^hitiug ! industrial successes have been the reform of 

! nianiifacturmg processes in the flsh-oil trade, 
creation of a fish guano industry and the 
importance, however, _ shoaling fish and fish of opening of «in oyster farm conducted under 


inferior quality such as Sardine {Clupea). 
Mackerel {Scon^tir), Catfish (Arius), Ribbon fish 
Goggles {Caranx rrumenopthalmm) 
and Silver bellies (Leioqnathus and Cazza) 


hygienic conditions. The most noteworthy 
result of technological research conducted by the 
department IS the production of sardine oil with 
vitamin A potency equal to ono-foiirth that of 


and! eod'hVorod'and^hrdJscovcrrorf^^^^^ 

Mackerel overshadow all others. So Kroatly , j ndia sea fish which yield oils with a high vitamin 
m excess of food requirements are the catches j 4^ Oilfrorn'a South Indian shark liver 

of sardines, that every year Ii^ge quantities ascertained to be about ton times richer in 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside j vitamin A than an average samjile of medicinal 
5 fathom line is little in evidence save hv , (..od liver oil. Tw(‘nty-fivo volumes of the Depart- 
Bombay boats (Ratnagin) which are engaged mental Bulletin have Ix'en issued to date. All 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other this work has been cairied on under serious han- 
medium-sized fishes. I^se strangers are dieap tor want of adequate staff and equipment, 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches! {« 

into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient ; hpfrlSip? nnp 

centres : the material is largely cured for export > important tranches 

o . uuc iMai/ciiai 10 ^ jt i)c Specially training teachers for 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.— < schools in fishing villages or training men in 
As Government attention has been given in I the technology of curing, canning and oil 
Madras over a longer period to the Improve- ! manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
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Fisheries, 


In the supply of zoological specimens tor the 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long>felt want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology throughout India. There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from the Research Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate 
prices. 

Fish Curing. — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts : 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present there arc 100 
fish Cluing yards scattered along the coast 
During the year 1936-37 1.368,418 maunds of 
fresh fish were brought to these yards for curing 
and 220.414 maunds of salt were issued for the 
purpose. The transactions in these yards i esul- 
ted in a surplus revenue over expenditure of 
Rs. 48,048. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries —While there 
Is no prospect ot a pearl fishery for some years 
to come, owing to the absence of spat fall in 
the banks, a distinct revival in the chank trade 
was evidenecd in the keen competition for the 
purchase of the last twoseasons’chanks. A total 
of 398,782 ehanks were fished during the year 
1936-37. which will fetch a gross revenue of 
Rs. 84,804. The rearing of Pearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibility of the 

{ roduction of cultural pearls near Krushadai 
Bland, Pamban, started inl933has beensuccess- 
ful and there are now five years' old oysters 
living in the farm. Another experiment in 
marking of ehanks started in 1931 to study the 
rate of growth, mortality and migration of the 
chank in its natural haunt, is continuing and 
so far 2,464 ehanks have been marked and 
liberated. 

The Inland Fisheries.— The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
orgamsed and few men devote themselves to 
flsl^g as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streams 
shrmk to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste m conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for Its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 


Gatla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the “ Mahseer,” Cat-fishes 
and Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago ; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department ; the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To breed 
the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in operation. 
In these the chief fish bred are the Gourami, 
obtained trom Java, and Etroplussuratensis 
which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
The Department has been endeavouring to 
establij-h Catia, the quick growing carp of great 
economic importance, into the Cauvery system 
since 1922, and direct proof of the success of 
the efforts of the department has been obtained 
by the capture of hundreds of young catia at 
almost all the anicuts and sluices in the Tanjore 
Distiiet. A further activity is represented by 
the bleeding of small fishes especially addicted 
to feed upon the aquatic larvco of mosquitoes. 
These are supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets 
ot water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Murine Aquarium.— Perhaps a word Is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thiown open to the public on 2l8t, 
October 1909. The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1910 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
lieing the first institution of its kind in Asia, It 
has been immensely popular with the public. 
The present building whicli is antiquated in 
design has sunk several feet below the general 
level of the beach, and during rains the floor is 
flooded with water causing loss of income to the 
Aquarium and damage to the walls. It is 
therefore proposed to biiild a new and up-to-date 
building for the Aquarium, with modem fittings 
and up-to-date equipment. A total of 1,14,474 
persons visited the Aquarium during 1936-37 
and the receipts amounted to Rs. 11,515 against 
an expenditure of Rs. 6,716. 

Deep Sea Fiahinii and Research.— The 
annual report of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India for 1933 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to only 2 . 44 acre per head of the population 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
fallow lands only 0 . 72 acre per head Is under 
food -crop, quite insufficient for even the present 
population, and that the population is increasing 
at an alarming rate and by 1941 will probably 
reach 400 millions. The finding of the census 
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of 1931 18 that Agriculture has reached its 
maximum production under present conditions. 
Fisheries therefore is the only prime source of 
food-supply to supplement Agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency. 


It was however possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds in 98 villages 
2,172 wells and 264 ponds in these villages wore 
examined. Though it has not been possible to 
give satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
lor want of staff and funds advice on matters 
regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells is 
being given us far as possible. 


The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms It the catches of fish are to be 
improved it is necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 

The survey of deep-sea fisheries by the trawler 
‘ Lad\ Goschen ’ was abruptly terminated in 
1931-32, as a measure of retrenidimeiit. Brief 
though the survey was it disclosed the existence 
of important offshoie fisheries unsuspected 
before. The wealth of fish off Negapatam 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor- 
tance to attra ct the notice of Japanese fishermen 
thousands of miles away. Even then it was 
realized that if Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, tiic allied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit the off-shore fishing 
grounds by suitable craft and tackle must be 
ahoiildcred by the Depaitroent. The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and (uinoe on a surf beaten 
harbour less coast, and one was acquired in 
1930-31. In the years of depression however 
the flnanoial stringency of Government 
precluded experiments and demonstration with 
the Coble. Furthci experiments arc being 
planned. 

Rural Pisciculture.-— As a result of the 
recommendation ot the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that practic-al measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme ot 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the l^esidency. The work though begun in July 
1980 lasted only for 13 m' nth? and liad to be 
abruptly stopped as a measure of retrenchment. 


Welfare Work. — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreaamg 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1936-37 on the west coast was 49. 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among flsherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue m the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the Co- 
operative Department supplying trained Inspec- 
tors ard auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened m the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to tram teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are famiiiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tanur, They are given practical instruc- 
tions in fishing, a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose. But as a measure of economy 
the training Institute was closed in July ] 937. 
In some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
Department. In other places schools were open- 
ed bv the Department at the request of the 
fishermen. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jhecls, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields ana 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It Is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged In fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 


Presidency, Rajshahl, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sals of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious. his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — fa many cases too effective 
— BO eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea tlisha ) which 
annually migrates from the sea In innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
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the rohu (Labeo rohUa)aLnd the katia (Catla and these require to be developed scleutillcaily. 
catla), mrigal {Cirrhina mrigala); prawns and Apart Irora this, much can be done by its 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the population with a view to free them from the 
rivers and in thegreat network of creeks spread tsmmny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
throughout the Sunderbans, the hekti or betki middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
(Lates caleanfer) and the mullets are the most tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
esteemed; apart from these estuanne fish the operatively. This is nefessarily extremely slow 
most valuable sea-fishes are the Maugoe- work, but a beginning has been made and a 
fish or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon number of fishermen’s co-operative societies- 
{Polynemvs<) pomfrets. The aea-fishenes are have been formed. Their example is calculated 
as yet little exploited, the fishermen of to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
Orissa, where atone coastal fishing is of any The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
local importance, having no sea craft save nothing but good can come out of intensive 
catamarans of inferior design and construction, investigation and propaganda. 

Following the inquiry begun in 1900 by Sir During a lapse of 14 ycais after the closure of 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam the Fisheries Department, the price of fish in 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of Calcutta has been soaring high almost to a 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden prohibitive rate consequent on the rapidly 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The increasing demand and the unhealthy monopoly 
results showed that there are extensive area exercised by the small group of vested interests, 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding The economic condition oi the actual fishermen 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- was gradually becoming w'orse due to exploita- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to tiun by the capitalists and the fisheries m geneial 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the were getting depleted due to vaiioiis causes 
marine fauna, the results being published in at work. With the increase of distress the public 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum, naturally liave been clamouring lor the re- 
Foi various reasons, the chief perhaps hemp establishment of the Fisheries Department to 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of protect the fisheries intere.sts and to organise 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- and develop the fishing industry on modern 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches lines and to improve the general economic 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift condition of the fisherfolk. The Bengal Govern- 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure ment therefore decided to appoint a Fisheries 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- Expert to survey the exisitng condition of the 
mand for fish In Calcutta and the concurrent Fishing Industry in the Piovmce and to saggcst 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative schemes ot development with a view to augment 
steam-trawling are now much more, steam- the fish food supply, to examine the ways and 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- moans ot bringing about a reduction in the ruling 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to prices of fish, and to stimulate commercial 
organize and without a rare combination oi enterprise in speedier transport, better marketing 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted airangements, tlie establishment of Cold Stores 
* and comprehensive organization the danger nnd Factories for fish by-jiruducts. 
run by the investing public will be considerable. The services ot Dr. M. Bainaswami Naidii from 

OriginaL’y one Fisheries Department served the the Madras Fisheries Dcpaitment with a vast 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar experience in iisiiery mdustiy both in India and 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in 1923 after Eiiiopc, have been requisitioned by the Bengal 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered Government for appointment tieie as the 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal Fisheries Expert and he has commenced his 
Fishery Department WE** abolished under work ot suivcy from the 1st December, 1937. 
retrenchment in 1923. In Bihar and Orissa, it is hoped that as result of his Beport the foimer 
Fisheries form a section of the Department Fisiieries Departjucnt would be revived and the 
of Industries. Fishing Industry placed on a more efticient, 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of ncco.Bity i o’-sooisod and sound basis, 
a more limited scope fonts activities than in Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
the case of Madras. PracticaUy no coastal Dacca m the manufacture of cheap pearl 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that anv in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
can be created without much difficulty, and ' and sell in the vanous parts of India. The 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which . Dac(;a bangle factories carry on an important 
alone might be able to call into exktence fae- 1 local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general i material is almost entirely obtained from the 
utilization of fish bye-products. Fresh water , South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
Fisheries, however are vast and very important I alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
confined principally to inland waters, those of seven months, and a fishing population more 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost alive to their opportunities and more daring 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
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scope for most useful work in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti - 
cuiarly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products. 

The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of “Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1021 off Bombay. The expen- 
men t continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment ot Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
tra\^]er of the type used could not be met by j 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but fur a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a chanke 
is needed hi the mediseval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past five 
years, the two latter years of which will always 
remain an eventful date in its history. This 
progress 18 in a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the introduction of 
reforms among them is a very gradual process, 
as strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
have to be overcome. 

No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933. 
The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 

Mr, Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous In comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum. 

Mr. Sorley’s more important recommendations 
are:— 

1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
in Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 

2. The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information. 
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8. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government; and 

4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research. 

Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
'Centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
Che above suggestions. The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
Che then Governor of Bombay at Danda. The 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Koyal Indian Navy 
(then the 11. I. M ) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a (•arri''r 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging. The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
a much fresher state than had till then been 
possible aroused the interest of the fishermen, 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the results, (iovernment placed 
in 1934 an order tor the (ionstruc.tion of two 
launches the “ Lady Syk(‘H ” and the “ Sii 
Fredciick Sykes ” lor the use of the fishermen 
at Danda. That the progress of this experiment 
has been encouraging is evident Irom the fact 
that every year since then has seen an addition 
to the number of vessels The follow’ing lour 
vessels were built by Government . — 

(1) The “Lady Sykes”. (2) the “Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes ”, (3) the ” Lady Brabourne ” and 
(4) the ” Lord Brabourne 

The last mentioned vessel was built at the 
Tloyal Indian Na^al Dockyard and is a groat 
Improvement both in point of disignand engine 
equipment on her predecessors. The special 
feature of this vessel is its insulated fish hold 
and its comparatively large carrying capacity. 

The launches have Ix'on operating between 
Bombay and the Ivaiiaia coast They traiis- 
Iiortcd during the short fishing sc'ason in 1 930-37, 
a total of 590,000 lb of fish .which would normally 
have never come to Bombay. 'J’he success that 
attended the working of the launches encouraged 
private individuals to invi'.st in similar vessels 
to transport fish. Tlu* number of piuately 
owned launches at present is tour. 

The stimulus to commercial enterprise as the 
result of the opeiation ol the launches is borne 
out by the establishinent of an ice factory at 
Chendia, a port m the Kanara District. The 
factory has been set up mainly to cater for the 
needs of the launches, which will thus, to some 
extent, be relieved from the necessity of carrying 
such laige quantities to Bombay as before. 
The establishment of the ice factory at Chendia 
brings the number of tlie ice tact ones on the 
coast to two, one having alieady been started at 
Malwan, a poit in the Katnagiri District. 
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The year also witnessed the establishment 
of a dry ice factory in Bombay, bringing the 
number of such factories to two. These factories 
are making special efforts to meet the needs ol 
the fishing industry. 

A unique feature of the Bombay Government’s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go in for tliese on an extensive 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of this bureau 
will be to collate and supply information connect- , 
ed with the local and other fisheries. The; 
Information collected by the bureau wUl bo 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnisii 
information not now available to them. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Seiaina spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “fish-maws'* or " sounds,” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom - 1 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish pnncipaliyi 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-fishes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the moutti ! 
upon linos stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnagiri I 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter { 
class ol fishing boat, specially designed for use 1 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonlto seei < 
(a large form of mackerel ) and allied fishes are j 
often made during the season from September | 
to January and later ol shark and ray fish. Foi ; 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are > 
employed. For i^rt of the fair season, wher> 
fishing IS not usually remunerative, man> 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small ooasten. a fact which shows how large 
they run in rize. 

The provision of cold storage facilities in 
Bombay marks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and is a 
sign that the Indian capitalist is developing 
a greater interest in fish than heretofore. These 
facilities have been mainly designed with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available in the 
Bombay market. 

Inland Fnharies. — Government at the begin- 
ment of inland ilsheiiesin the Presidency. A 


I start in the first instance will be made at Bandra, 
I a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
I been obtained on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the purposes of the experiment. 

' The experiment will be extended to other 
' parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
j perience gained at Bandra. Government have 
j sanctioned a sum of Its. 10,000 for inland fisheries 
! work. 

I In Sind considerable sea-flshing Is carried 
i on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chieOy for 
I large and coarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rays 
i and jew-fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
I exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
I oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and is 
I limited to a few months of the cold weather. 

1 The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable It does not pay to work the beds 
i for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use In medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
River Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
nalla, which are annuallv leased out by 
Government for about Rs. 20,000. 

The existence of small pearl fisheries almost 
within Bombay city itself, will corneas a sur- 
prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seafaee on its south-western and north-eastern 
sides. Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be foimd at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places in the Kolaba district, fauing 
Bombay on th(‘ eastern side of the harbour. 
The south-western site in Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blocks Nos. 3 to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the pearls, apart from being limited in numbers 
are of indifferent quality. 

The revenue derived from the various pearl 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased out 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds. 

Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are very limited. , ‘There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some sites 
in the Ratnagiri and Kanara districts. The 
best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 
Presidency are generally small and undersized. 

In the Gulf of Catch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnasar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
The latter industry owes its local eidstence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Homell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territories 
I in Kathiawar. 
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Burma. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish jiaste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly 
from Straits Settlements) was 13.51 lakhs in 
1936-37 . The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish. 

Revemie. — The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
be gauged by the revenue it yields . The fisheries 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 34.97 
lakhs per annum during the last decennium) 
and therefore they are one of the most important 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- 
clined to seventy-two percent, of this amount in 
the year 1936-3 7 owing to trade and economic de- 
pression. Some open lakes, pools of water and 
small rivers are classed as leaseable fisheries and 
are leased by Go vcrninent to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
from one to five years. The total number of lease- 
able fisheries in the province is 3,412 of which 
1,650 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 653 in 
Maubin — one of the five districts in that division 


The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma. 

Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pre- 
scribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
implements. The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearl industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung. 
(3) Kathahmyin and (4) Kabalu. These aie 
generaUy made into salt fish. The creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally ngakhu. 
ngayan and ngagyi. Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some are converted into salt fish. 
The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
ngathalauk, Ngagyin and Ngamyinyin. Kaka 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
quantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
dance in the Bangoon market. 


Tbe Punjab. 

District work activities consist mainly in A system of registering Shikaris employed by 
patrolling rivers and streams, <-atching and Anglers to help them in their fishing was intro- 
prosecuting jioachcrs and issuing fishing duced. The Shikaris are required to undergo 
licenses. (training and have to pay a registration fee of 


The number of fishing liceris(*s issued during 
the year was 7,522 as against 7,319 during the 
previous year. 

The catches of fishermen were reported to bt‘ 
below average in Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Hoshiar- 
pur, Gujranwala, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, 
Lahore and Sheikhupura , average in Jullundur, 
Ludhiana and Ambala and fairly good in AtUx^k, 
Kawalpindi. Ferozeporc and Kaiigra districts. 
In some of the tributaries of the Beas in Kangra 
District, the heavy floods in September, 1936, 
by which fish was killed or washed down to the 
main stream, resulted 111 poor fishing during the 
winter months. The, huge fish caught m the 
Beas river in the Blangra district during the year 
was a Mahasir of 50 lbs. in weight. 

Two hundred and twenty eight Angling 
licenses for trout fishing in Kulu were issued 
against two hundred and forty three during the 
previous year. The anglers were satisfied with 
the sport they obtaiiu'd, except near Manali 
where fishing was poor on account of the rapidity 
of the water. Fishing on the Sainj and Tirtban 
streams was good. The catches of netsraen 
Were also good. 


Re. 1 . Fifty men have been registered. Their 
duties are to help in collecting natural bait, 
putting the bait on the hook, landing the fish 
when caught, returning the undersized fish to 
the river and reporting breach ot the rules. 

A comparison of the fertility of Ova from 
wild and domesticated fish has been made during 
the last three years. The mortality amongst 
lOva from domesticated fish was 14 per cent, and 
infertility 5 per cent. In the case of wild fish 
the figures were 25 per cent, and 10 jicr cent, 
respectively. 

Larvicidal fish spawned successfully in tanks 
at Chhenawan and Lyallpur. Experiments to 
determine the capacity of different species to 
destroy mosquito larv® in March and April 
showed that Gold Fish devoured almost twice 
the number of larvee eensumed bv other 
fish. 

Research.-— It is proposed to increase consi- 
derably during the coming year the facilities 
available for fisheries research, and it is hoped 
that within the next few years the Department 
will be in a position to state definitely what 
[improvements can be effected m flsh-cuture. 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the 
Department of Agriculture and with the help 
of one officer trainea in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan and America the 
Department has already accomplished a 
notable amount of development work and a 
scheme for further development is being 
worked out. Special attentloa has been given 
to the regulation of fisheriea in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 


and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced. A cold storage plant 
will shortly be erected in Trivandrum for freez- 
ing and preserving fish. Special Sciiools have 
been opened for education of fisher lads. 
Certain rules have also been passed by 
Government recently for the grant of loans 
for the encouragement of fish industries in tbe 
State. 
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Even in the earliest days ol the British occu- j 
patlon the destruction of the forests in many 1 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not ouri 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that] 
little or nothing was done. The year 1856 
marked the commencement of a new era in | 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousle laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from I860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage ol Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been tha opinions held 
In some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed In Lord 
DalhouB*e*s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fiftb 
of the total area of British India (Including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user In favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted Into reserved or protected 
forests- The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on Slst March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22*6 of the 


I total area. This was classed as follows. 
Beserved 107,753 ; Protected 6,263 ; Unclassed 
State 135,694. 

I Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth ol India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Bajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kiktur 
{Acada araftiea), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests. — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Hima- 
layan tract, and the moisture parts of Burma 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinw 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(CedruB deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine(Pint4«erce2sa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir. 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Pinus lonyi/olia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (RhizopAoreas). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the **snndri" (Heritiera 
jomes). 
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Forest Policy. — The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests v^as 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classiflcatioii 
of the areas under the control of the Depart' 
ment into four broad classes, namely:— 

(a) Forests the preservation of whi ;h is 
essential on climatic or ph^ical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital Importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

{b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central,and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(e) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other I 
produce for local consumption ; these forests . 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. ' 

(d) Pasture lands.— These are not ** forests ** | 
in the .generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience.! 

These four classes of forest are not always! 
sharply divided from each other, and one and j 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector- General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Kesearch Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Keforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Honie Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred In other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. The Constitution | 
of 1935 included Forests in the Schedule ofj 
Provincia 1 subj ects throughout Ind la . 1 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces! 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; i 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also | 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head ofj 
the Department for his province. Circles are! 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions,! 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 1 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most I 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Kanges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Hangers or Deputy Hangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. < 


Non-territorial changes.— Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 

The Forest Service. — The Forest Service 
comprises three branches: — 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
chief Conservators. Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 281 ‘ have 
been recruited direct to the service. The oflBcers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 
1928. — 


(a) by nomination in England in accordance 

with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Sccretarv 
of State in Council : 

(b) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council ; 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by tlie promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

officer belonging to a branch of 
Government Service in India other 
tlian Provincial Forest Service. 

Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 

In Bombay and Burma, where Forest^, in 3 919 
tiecaim* transferred subject new services called 
the Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
w'ere created to take the place of the Indian 
Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service- — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
^me of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or liave retired. The future strength is 
not expected to remain at more than 
i three, i.e. (one each in Bombay, Madras and 
I Punjab). 
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(a) The Provincial Service-— i^’o^merly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans> 
f erred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservators has been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation ol 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Owing to the establishment of a course for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Forests 
Service at Dehra Dun since 1926, the Provin- 
cial Service course ceased to exist from 1928. 
Thel.F. S. College was also closed down at the 
end of Oct. 1932 as a result of the stoppage of 
recruitment t(*the Indian Forest Service and 
as a measure of economy. 

(1) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Hangers (about 840), Deputy Hangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Hangers have 
hitherto since 1919 been trained at three 
different centres— the Forest College at 
Dehra Dun (for provinces other than 
Burma, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), the 
Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three Institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912' respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Hanger 
is carried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes. 

The whole problem of the organisation and 
training of Foicst Officers was thrown into the 
melting pot by the 1935 Constitutional retoi ms 
and has not yet been settled. Recruitment 
for the .ndian Forest Service having ceased, 
because Forests liavo become Provincial, the 
Provincial Governments have to take measures 
for filling appointments a^ membcis of the old 
T.F.S. through retirement and otherwise ceas< 
to hold them. As Forests cannot properly 
be divided into Provincial watertight deiiart- 
ments a system of all India organisation of 
training and si^rvice may be resuscitated, but 
that could only be done through provincial 
co-operation a nd the new Provincial Govci nments 
have not yet had time to consider the matter 

Dehra Dun Forest College. — The Forest 
College at Dehra Dun completed the sixtieth 
year of its existence in March 1937. As a result 
of the economic depression and consequent 
retrenchment it was closed for two years in 1933, 
owing to the reduced demand for Forest Hangers 
from the Provinces. 

The College owes its origin to a memorandum 
submitted in September 1887 by Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, the first Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Government of India, in which he urged 
the desirability of creating a national Forest 
School in India, with the object of preparing 
students for the executive charge of a range 
and of enabling Forest Hangers to qualify for 
promotion to the superior staff. Forestry, he 
said, must cease to be a subject of foreign 


introduction : it mustbetome naturalised before 
it could be regarded as established on a safe and 
permanent basis. 

The hopes of Sir Dietrich have to-day been 
largely realised. All over India, the executive 
charge of ranges and even divisions is now being 
held by studisnts ot Dehra Dun or the daughter 
college at Coimbatore, and students ot the 
College have become heads of the Service in 
other parts of the British Empire. 

During these 60 years the area under the 
control of the Forest Department has increased 
from about 18,000 square miles in 1877 to about 
250,000 square miles, which is nearly 23 per cent, 
of the whole area of British India. Over 100,000 
square miles are reserved forest, permanently 
given to the production of timber. The whole 
aiea of 250,000 square miles has been surveyed 
and demarcated, and nearly 73,000 square 
miles aie under properly sanctioned working 
plans. 

In 1887 the crudest form of selection was the 
only form of forest management possible. To- 
day, there arc available detailed tables of yield 
and "volume, and much knowledge of the sylvi- 
cultural icquircments of individual species has 
lM*en accumulated. Forests have been provided 
with a network of roads and firelines. 

Spi'aking of the progiess made during these 
years, Mr. C G. Trevor, the 1 ns jiectoi -General of 
Foiests, at the reopening of the College in 1935, 
said that forestry as developed in India was the 
equal ot that in any other countiy 111 the world. 
Sylvicultural systems quite different fiom any- 
thing existing on the Continent of Europe had 
been developed to meet India’s particular needs, 
and while most countries deal with a very 
limited number of spi^cies, forestry in India was 
concerned with every type of vegetation, from 
tropical rain forest to temperate coniferous 
forest. 

Research. — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate anu 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector- General of Forests, ot a Forest 
Eesearcb Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is also the President. There 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subject in Europe 
And America. 
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As a result of Mr. E. S. Pearson ’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dan a scries of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and elhcial reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them IS daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
I'Ot only in India l)ut elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this bran ch received I 
their train I g mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion ol 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which ne^ 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, truits, fibres, grass gums ; 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources averages about 350 million 
cubic feet. This was undertaken a frw years 
ago at the initiation and development of certain 
large exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success. It was hoped in 
Madras bv utilising modem American methods 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets. 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods. American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American exjiert engaged to take charge of th(> 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
ot mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber had to be suspended. Elsewhere in 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies in 
the hands of contractors who are regarded as on 
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the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 
their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its genera] 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully 
recognized. 

If accurate estimates were available for India, 
they would no doubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and 
others working in and near them, employment 
on an enormous scale is provided to persons 
engaged working up the raw products. Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
whecl-wrlghts, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Finuncial Results. — The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
pMt70 years has been steady. Gross revenue, 
before the recent world wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all tiades steadily 
increased until it amounted to some Es. 6 crores 
a year, surplus 1 C venue- amounting to upwards of 
40 per cent of gross revenue. Most ot the 
provinces ordinarily show a steady increase of 
surplus. 

Agencies. — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber. Indian timber marketing 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) Is now 
done under the direction of a Timber Adviser 
who is attached to the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for India. This trade has not vet 
been raised to «* satisfactory level, because, 
according to the official explanation, “the 
intense conservatism in English timber trade 
and the difflcultv of obtaining a footing for 
little known timbers have combined to make 
satisfactory sales very difficult”. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other puolications has been issued by the 
Forest Eesearcb Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Eesearch Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 
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EXPORTS. 
(Annual £000). 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

I 934 - 351 1935-36 

1936-37 

T1MBX& 

1 



1 

R, (000). 

R (000), 

. R. (000). 

R. (000). 

Teak 

1 454 

' 1,137 

458 

' 334 

61,31 
(R. per 

90.41 
c. ton) 

1,11,72 
(R. per 

1,45,95 
c. ton) 

(£ per ton) 

(10) 

1 

(21) 

(18) 

(1.7) 

(229) 

(210) 

(192) 

(210) 

Deal and Fine 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(£ per ton) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Other Timbers 

30 

43 

21 1 

26 

20.91 

18,64 

21,72 

29,84 

Railway Sleepers . . | 

— 

1 

1 


- 

- 

- 

i 

1 


484 

1 

i 1,180 

479 

360 

82,22 

1,09,05 

1 , 33,44 

1,75,79 

British Empire 

66% 

1 67% 

69% 

75% 

75% 

74% 

73% 

73% 

By land 


1 - 

— 





1 




MANUFAGTUBES 



j 


1 


i 

1 

Tea Ohest 

— 

— 

— 

— 







1 

Wood Pulp . . . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

j 




Matches 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 1 




Other Manufac- 
tures ig) 

25 

15 

12 

13 

2 02 1 

1 

1.22 

1.13 

1.68 


25 


12 

13 

2.02 1 

1.22 

1.1? 

1.68 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000). 


Timbsb. 

Teak 

(£ per ton) 

Deal and Pine 

(£ per ton) 

Other Timbers (c) . 
Railway Sleepers. . 

1904-14 

1 1928-29 

1931-32 

1 1932-33 
/ 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1 1035-36 

1936-37 

302 

(6) 

118(a) 

(5) 

178(b) 

299 

135 

(11) 1 
65 

(7) 

222 

8 

109 

(9) 

34 

(6) 

210 

54 

(8) 

82 

(5) 

(159) 

R. (000). 

11,03 
(R. per c 
(96) 
633 
(R. perc 
(64) 
21,51 

fR. (000). 

7,93 

ton) 

(93) 

720 

ton) 

(65) 

17,56 

R. (000). 
1,08 
(R. per 
(110) 
7,54 
(R. per 
(69) 
18,88 

1 

R. 000) 
6,51 
c ton) 
(108) 
8,75 
c ton) 
(60) 
9,79 

British Empire . . 
By land . . . . 

[ 897 

30%(c) 
408 

430 

17% 

d 

! 353 

11% 
a 

245 

12% 

d 

87.87 

6% 

1 d 


27.00 
11%' 
d 1 

25.05 

9% 

d 


0 1912*14. Including deal and pine, the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 

_ , , not being available separately for this period. 

c--Excludiug BlMpers. d— Not available after 1924-26 (£850,000). 

(g ) — Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re*exiK>rts. 
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IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

! 1928-29 

1 ! 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 j 

1934-35 

jl9 35-30 

1936-37 

Manufactures. 






R. (000) 

R. (000) 

R (000) 

Tea Chests . . . . 

270(«) 

497 

356 

356 

400 

52,08 

58,17 

56,27 

Wood Pulp . . , . 

113(0) 

311 

270 

166 

203 

26,18 

20,48 

14,66 

Matches 

Other Manufactu- 

507 

129 

8 

4 


62 

1,09 

48 

res (g) 

41 

91 

32 

94 

94 

20,37 

22,65 

12,74 


931 

1,028 

666 

620 

703 

99,25 

1,02,39 

84,05 


0-1912-14. e— 1909-14. 

g — Excluding furniture, cabmetware, re-exports. 

EXPORTS. 

(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Lac 

1,843 

6,483 

1,380 

932 

1,848 

R. (000) 

3,29,96 

R (OOi)) 

1,58,36 

R. (000) 

2,34,21 
(R per 
cwt.) 
(28) 

(£ per ton) 

(100) 

(174) 

(59) 

(45) 

(51) 

(R per 
cwt.) 
(56) 

(R. per 
cwt.) 
(32) 

Rubber 

157 

1,499 

334 

66 

234 

65,89 

88,71 

1,04,03 

Myrobalans . . . . 

364 

659(a) 

499(a) 

434(a) 

444(a) 

51,51(a) 

50,9 3(a) 

42,94(a) 

Sandalwood . . . . 

82 

323(5) 

233(5) 

106(5) 

163(5) 

17,80(5) 

20,35(5) 

24,00(5) 

Cardamoms . . . . 

26 

154 

93 

109 

159 

15,31 

18,93 

18,25 

Cutch . . . . 

76 

70 

31 

23 

28 

4,77* 

5,07* 

5,65* 

Rosin 

— 

32 

14 

20 

8 

1,30 

78 

2,06 






i 







— 

— — 


o — Includes extract. 6 — Includes oil. * Includes gambier. 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1931-321 

1 1 

1932-33 

1933-34 j 

1 1984-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Rosin 

41 

28 

21 

12 

25 

R. (000) 

4.49 

1 R. (000) 
3,76 

R. (000) 
3,52 

Turpentine and 
Substitute .. .. 

20 

19 

9 

8 

9 

1,48 

1,23 

1,83 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. — The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
(he Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian B^dio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in Iiondon, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927. 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Ejistcrn 
Telegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
new company now known as Cables nnd Wireless 
Ltd. The Indian Radio Telegrapa Company 
has taken over the working of the cables at 
Bombay and Madras, and is now known as the 
Indian Radio and Cable (communications 
Company Ltd. The same Company also worte 
a direct wireless service between Bombay and 
Tokio, which was opened in 1933. 

The inland wireless stations at Delhi and Alla- 
habad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they arc used as such. 
The wireless installations at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta have been modified so as to meet all the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes liave been 
erected at many places for the purpose of 
providing constant communication with aircraft 
in flight, the most up-to-date system having 
been installed. 

The Indian coast stations have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The high-speed conti- 
nuous-wave wireless stations at Madras Fort 
and Mingaladon (Rangoon) have proved extre- 
mely satisfactory, and a large portion of the 
traffic between Southern India and Burma is 
regularly worhed by this direct route instead 
of the circuitous route v%a Calcutta. The 
traffic is interrupted occasionally by atmo- 
spheric interference, particularly during the 
hot weather but the difficulties have been 
largely overcome by handspeed working during 
the worst periods. 

In December 1936 a radio-telephone service 
was opened between Madras and Rangoon, by 
means of which telephonic communication can 
be obtained between all places in India connect- 
ed to the trunk telephone system and many 
places in Burma. This service involved the 
construction of a large amount of new and up- 
m-date apparatus both at Madras and at 
B*ngoon. 


I For many years the Bombay station known 
'as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modem apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
j to increase in number, and total many thousands 
; per annum. Telegrams are also passed by 
•wiieless between Madras and Colombo when 
!the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
»u.alntained by th Port Trusts at Bombay and 
Rangr)on . 

Safety at Sea* — A noticeable feature of 
I wireless development during recent years 
' has been the provision of direction-flnding 
I apparatus at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi and 
I facilities at other coast stations whereby ships at 
jsea equipped with direction-flnding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marconi 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 t'' guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All ships equipped with wireless 
direction finders will now be able to 
obtain knowledge of their whereabouts at a 
considerable distance from the coast. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. An elaborate system of radio services in 
connection with civil aviation has been 
developed especially for the assistance of 
aeroplanes along the airmail routes between 
Karachi and Singapore and between Karachi 
and Madras. 

Radio-'Telephone Service.— An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoare, the then 
Secretary of State for India, exchanged 
messages as a preliminary to the opening of 
the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bom toy and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, until it was possible 
for people in Bombay to speak to the 
United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, there was a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and every important 
city in India can be placed in telephonio com- 
munication with England and the rest of the 
world. 
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Many technical problems are involved in the 
pertection of the Indla*£ngland wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“ tapped *' with the greatest ease, but later 
** secrecy gear ” was installed. 

Any private telephone owner can use the 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so, 
however, he has to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities. 

Libera] allowance is made at the discretion 
of tlie observing operator for periods during 
which speech is unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service, so that the time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only. 
(Allowance is made in charging for calls when 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation.) 

Broadcasting. — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
and although the transmitting sets employed 
by them were of very low power, the broad- 
casts were popular. The clubs were assisted 
financially by a Government contribution based 
upon the revenue from license fees, but 
this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a licence to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations had each an aerial input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music were 
broadcast daily and the news bulletins and 
market and weather reports were read in two 
languages. 

Indian State Broadcasting Service.— 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department. 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting l^rvice and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-offlclal public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the subject. 

Government, availing themselves of an 
improvement in their financial condition, in 
1934-35 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub- 


' stantial funds tor the purpose. A special 
I inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
i was the constant growth of revenue from 
I Customs duties on imports of wireless material. 

1 This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
I on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
. substantial profits to Government through the 
I increase of imports of wireless apparatus. 

j The first Important development ordered by 
' Government was the opening of a high-power 
I medium-wave broadcasting station at Delhi. 
I This station was actually opened on 1st Janu> 
I ary 1936. Its wave length is 340 metres 
! (882 kc/s). The length is somewhat in- 
} conveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected it 
! was believed to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India. It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
to be built. Provision was made for its 
alteration if a change were later found to be 
desirable. 

The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting in India and 
secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Mr. Lionel Fielden, who took up his duties 
In 1935 and was largely Instrumental in the 
initial organization of the new Delhi station. 

Government, in announcing their determina- 
tion to open a largo broadcasting station in Delhi, 
intimated that they proposed to follow this by 
the installation of modern high-power trans- 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modem station would be opened in 
Madras. The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Fielden led to a 
revision of these plans, and through his 
instrumentality the British Broadcasting 
Corjioration lent India in the early months of 
1936 the services of Mr. H. L. Kirke. 

A valuable report was presented by this 
official, a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated. Government engaged 
Mr. C. W. Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particularly short-wave, engineering experts 
Im the world, to be their principal engineer 
I for construction and research work. Orders for 
I extensive new equipment for implementing 
j plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
were placed in December 1936. It includes new 
'10 k.w. short-wave transmitters for Bombay 
land Calcutta and twin 10 k.w. short-wave 
transmitters for broadcasting and experimental 
Iwork in Delhi. It also includes a 10 k.w. 

} short-wave transmitter for Madras for service 
throughout the Madras Presidency, and a 200 
I watt medium-wave transmitter for Madras City. 

I All this apparatus will be of the most modem 
type. This will make for economy in working 
and should give purity or rendering unexcelled 
lln any other country. The short-wave plant 
is considered of great imx>ortance, as it will 
provide a measure of service for the whole of 
India. The medium-wave transmitters are 
intended to give a first-grade service on in- 
expensive receivers in the large towns, but 
owing to atmospheric conditions in India 
during the greater part of the year cannot be 
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expected to provide a lirst-Rrade service at 
distances more tlian 30 to 50 miles from the 
apecial areas for which they are intended 

His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address to the 
Princes and people of India. This remarkable 
innovation in procedure is regarded as indicating 
His Excellency’s enthusiasm for broadcasting 
and to portend that he will show considerable 
interest in its development. 

Licences — Broadcast receiving licences are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a lee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Licences for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the appli- 
cants, a considerable numljcr have been issued. 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special import 
licences has increased considerably during the 
past year. 

Number of Receivers. — While the number 
of Wireless lleceivcrs in India has increased, 
the total for all-lndia ol some 55,000 is 
negligible, when one considers the \ast 
population, about 380,000,000, and when one 
coin]>area it with progress in Europe, Aineiica 
01 .tapan where it has become an indisjieiisable 
cljnamic social institution. 

Figures of Wireless Licences in India in four 
years increased by 300 j»er cent, and the imjiort 
duty ])aid on wireless apparatus by about 600 
per cent 

Taking the figures of wireless licences, there 
was an increase ot ] 1,000 between January 
1933, and July 1935, an<l from the latter date 
to the end of 1917 — of about li.'j.OOO, bringing 
the total of wireless licences in India to about 
55,000 Out of this there were 17,000 license 
holdeis m Bombay Presidency, wdiicli hu.s the 
largest number m India, and 1*5,000 m Bombay 
City alone 

Radio Imports. — The Imports of wireless 
apparatii.s into India has increased rapidly in 
recent years. Imports lia\e increased in value 


from Ks. 10 lakhs in 1932-33 to I{,s. 35 lakhs 
in 1936-37. The \alue for eleven months April- 
to Februaiy of the financial year 1937-38, is 
over 41 lakhs. Of the total all-India imports 
tor the past fl\e years, the value of imports 
into Bombay have amounted to more than halt 

A feature of the iiuiiort statistics is the growth 
ot importations from the United States of 
America, which heads the list of countries 
suiiidjdng w'lrcless apparatus to Jndia, 

During the year 1934-35, imports from the 
United Kingdom fell hv over a lakh from 
Us 5,71,971 to 4,66,316 while those from the 
United States of America increased by (U lakhs 
from Rs 1 .78,944 to 8,30,348. Though ihiports 
from the United Kingdom have increased since 
to Rs. 12.62,625 during 1936-37, they only hold 
second ])lace, the United States of America 
letaming its lead with exports to India valued 
at lls. 16,02,354 during the same year. 

In 1935-36 the total Indian imports were 
valued at Rs. 28 lakhs and m 1934-35 at Rs 16 
lakhs. Both transmitting and rei^eiving appa- 
ratuses are included in these figures, imports 
m 1936-37, including valves w'orth 1? lakhs, 
wdiich w'eie tor the first time recorded under 
this head, amounted to Rs 35 lakhs, tiie share 
of complete receivers being Rs. 25 lakhs 

Even it wireless valves were lett out, the 
figures w'ould still show a suhstaiitial increase 
111 the imports ot wireless a])paratus in 1936-37 
ill coi .paiison with the preceding two years. 

The increase m imjiorts of wireless apparatus 
in 1936-37 was largely shared by the United 
States of America aiid the United Kingdom 
wdiich sent sui)])lies to the value of Rs. 16 lakhs 
and Rs 13 lakhs as against Rs. 12 lakhs and 
Rs 10 lakhs respectively in 1935-36. Imports 
from the Netherlands showed a comparatively 
small increase and were valued at Rs 4 lakhs. 

Imports into Bombay of wireless apparatus 
from the United States of America in the year 
1936-37 increased from Rs 8 . 44 lakhs to Rs *9 82 
laklis and tliose from the Netherlands from 
Rs. 19,000 to Rs 1.01 lakhs 

Bclow' are given tallies showing the value of 
the radio imjiort trade, the value of imports 
into Bombay and the share of principal 
countries. 


HGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


The following Tables give the position regarding wireless imports into British India. 


ALMNDIA IMPORTS. 

1936-37 Rs. 35 lakhs. 
1935-36 ,,28 

1934-35 „ 16 

1933-34 ,,11 

1932-33 „ 10 


BOMBAY IMPORTS. 

1936-37 Rs. 18.06 lakhs 
1935-36 15.70 ,, 

1934-35 „ 8.77 „ 

1933-34 „ 6.65 „ 

1932-33 ,, 7.98 ,, 
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IMPORTS FOR ELEVEN MONTHS 1st APRIL TO THE END OF FEBRUARY. 


] 1)36-37. I 1937-38. 


Complete wireless receivers i 

From United Kingdom . . . ' 

,, NetherlandM ! 

,, United States of America .. 1 

„ Other countries . 1 

No. 1 
3,411 
2,911 
13,389 
3,032 

Value 

Rs. 

4,45,094 

2,90,630 

11,91,649 

1,59,074 

, No 

1 4,716 

1 6,168 
] 13,789 

I 2,952 

Value 

Rb. 

6,48,150 

6,02,410 

10,94,700 

2,65,893 

Total i 

22,743 

i 20 86 447 

, 27,025 

26,11.153 

Wireless Valves. I 



1 


From United Kingdom 

22,775 

70,861 

1 14,203 

57,927 

„ United States of America . ! 

37,762 1 

53.451 

: 44,743 

59,586 

,, Other countries . . . 1 

5,352 

12,653 

19,675 

61,764 

'I'otal j 

65,889 

j 1,36,965 

78,621 1 

1 1,79.277 

Component parts of wireless receivers other | 
than valves . . . . . . 1 


7,94,632 

1 

13,46,434 


! 1935-36. 1 

1 

1936-37 j 

1937-38. 

Total of tmreless apparatus 

1 Value j 

Value 

Value 

From United Kingdom . . 

Rs. 

8,23,781 

Rs I 

10,93,351 1 

3,17,577 1 

Rs. 

13,10,159 

„ Netherlands 

i 3,11,899 1 

10,96,345 ! 

10,83,441 

„ United States of America 

14,01.418 ! 

13,88,335 

,, Other countries 

3,46,951 I 

2,05,698 j 

3,54,928 

Grand Total 

1 23,78,970 1 

30,18,044 j 

41,36,864 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India It a person has been ap- 
pointed executor ot the will of a deceased 
person. It is always advisable to prove tne will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the wilL All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of Immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 16} years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Bs. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
up to Bs. 9,000 In excess of first Rs. 1,000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Bs. 10,000 and 
Bs. 50,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and 
between Bs. 50,000 and 1 ,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Bs. 1,00,000 the duty 
payable is ^ 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted: 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage eocumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 


3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not benedcially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 

g ertles have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
sny person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted. 
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The newspaper Press In India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Timety which came into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The liomhay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a i»apcr now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which It was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
th(* advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they wore absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name j 
of its founder as Hwky's Gazette or Journal, \ 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a mc'dium of 
publishing gross scandal, and ho and his journal 
dlsappcanui from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hickv’g, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flouu&hes 
still as the oflicial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
>nd officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the EaH, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English^ 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
pursued a policy of discouragement and 

21 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily cHscupied Hastings' place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord WHiiam 
Bentiuck were persona of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
(Jlare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce tliem. Motcalte, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the preis 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning cf 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was th(‘ 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
I to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette 
I founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914^ 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Scrampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, a.nd it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed It to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
bmibay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily influence and also circulation was satisfactory, 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
passed In June 1857 on account of the license Maclean and Burris Mookerji flonrished In 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation. The CiHl and Military Oazetu 
the fears of Its circulating intelligence which was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public Interests. The paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free. the most famous paper in Northern India 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an was the MofuuBilUe, originally published at 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated. Ambala After a lively existence for a few 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native acquired and incorporated tlie MofuzuUtU, 
papers and the circulation of all was very small, and in 1876 the office of tiie paper was transferred 
The number of the former did not show a great from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in to be published daily. 

INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
KI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna - 1 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government | 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the I^ess, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the i^issing 
in 1808 of section 124 A of the Penal Code in its 

£ resent form, which had been originally enacted 
I 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sectkns up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, wus a measure 
of wider scope, the mam object of wliich was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (iii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; ()v) the 
Buppr^ssion of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wherever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation. — By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to whlcli 
great exception had been taken on account 01 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the JiCgislative Assembly, to 
examine the Pres^s and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offoncc<- 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the samt 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, a; 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities : 
(5) any person registering under the Press ani 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (c) loca 
Governments should retain the power of con 
flscating openly seditious leaflets, subject t( 
the owner of the press or any other persor 
aggrieved being able to protest before a couri 
and challenge the seizure of such document, 11 
which case the local Government ordering th( 
confiscation should be called upon to prove th< 
seditious character of the documents. 'Ph* 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of tb< 
Press Act should be retained. Custom 
and Postal offloers being empowered to seiz' 
seditious literature within the meaning o 
Section 124A of the I. P. C. subject to review 01 
the part of the local Government and challeng 
by any persons interested In the courts ; (e) an 
person challenging ^e orders of Governmen 
should do so in we local High Court ; (/) tb 
term of imprisonment prescrlM in Sections 1*. 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration c 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (f 
the provisions of lotion 10 of the Press Ac 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registru 
tion of Books Act. 

Rfiect was given to these recommendatior 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India. — At the to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
end of 1915 this Association was formed by Journalists and press proprietors, and for 
in Bombay. According to the articles of all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
constitution *' Its objects shall be to protect tectlon which may be deemed advisable from 
the press of the country by all lawful means time to time." Members pay a minimum 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, subscription of Bs. 10 annually. The affairs 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach of the Association are managed by a 
on its liberty or of tbe executive authorities CSouncil. 

Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books Published* 








Books. 

Province. 



Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras . . . • 



(a)2,318 

(a) 356 

1,083 

511 

2,468 

Bombay (d) . . 



1,209 

429 

196 

348 

2,692 

Bengal • • . . 



1,459 

354 

155 

910 

3,519 

United Provinces ,, 



982 

362 

370 

451 

2,931 

Punjab 



557 

401 

412 

301 

1,437 

Burma . . 



369 

45 

170 

21 

300 

Bihar and Orissa .. 



254 

59 

180 

102 

215 

Central Provinces and Berar 


{b) 232 

(t‘)l()4 

72 

10 

201 

Assam 

. . 


82 

28 

36 

1 

53 

North-West Frontier Province 


31 

21 

2 

12 

4 

Ajmer-Merwara id).. 

.. 


41 

17 

17 

37 

176 

Coorg(<f) 

.. 


7 

3 

1 

.... 

1 

Belhi 

.. 


167 

73 

98 

27 

245 

Total 

1935-36 


7,708 

2,252 

3,042 

2,731 

14,242 


r 1934-35 


7,557 

2,123 

3,363 

2,790 

13,946 


1933-34 


6,937 

1,748 

3,208 

2,623 

14,140 


1932-33 


6,750 

1,659 

2,847 

2.709 

13,580 


1931-32 


0.646 

1,743 

2,893 

2,441 

13.132 

I’otals . , - 

1930-31 


6,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2.353 

14,074 


1929-30 


6,385 

1,693 

8,067 

2,335 I 

13,935 


1928-29 


6,102 

1,695 

2,960 

2,556 

14,427 


1927-28 


5,919 

1,625 

2,954 

2,332 

14,815 


^ 1926-27 


5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


(a) Relates to the Calendar year 1936. 

(b) Includes 8 presses which are reported either closed or not working. 

(*!) Includes 88 periodicals which arc treated as newspapers as they contain public news or 
oomments on public news. 

(d) Figures relate to tbe Calendar year 1935. 
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Banking 


An event of ^reat importance in the history 
of Indian banking was tlie formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal. Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836. 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again. 
In 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three IVesi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by tlie Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
Tiie present scheme wliicli has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the exiierlence gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
Indio. 

The Presidency Banks:— The history of 
the Presidency Banks in tlieir relationship with 
Government falls into three woll-deflncd stages. 
Prior to 1862 tlio Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scoiie of their business 
was restricted by their cdiarters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by tlieir agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact tlie pafier currency 
business as agents of Oovernnieiit. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given tlie use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
tlie Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at tlie same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s fiowcr of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from tlie Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier jicriod were 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act iirohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six montlis, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or ufion promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to tliein wer)". d(‘po- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
lime Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of tlieir shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the ih^ldency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks In order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India Under the 
Imperial Jkiiik of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
into force at such date as the (Joiitral Govern- 
ment may by notiflmtion in the Oflirjal Gazette 
of India appoint, the contiol of the Bank is 
entrusted to a Central Bourd of Diicctois with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Ceiitial Boaid 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tois shall consist of* — 

{a) tlie luesidents, vicc-picsidcnts and the 
secretaries of the Lo(;al Boards ; 

(b) one person elected from amongst the 
mombeis by each Local Board ; 

(r) a Managing Director and a Dejiuty 
Managing Director appointed by the 
(Jciitial Board : 

{d) not moie than two non-ofitcials, norrii 
Dated by the Central (Jovernment 
Representatives of any new Local Boaids 
which may he constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of tlie Central Board. 

The Dejiuty Managing Diiector and tin 
Secretaries of the ho(;al Boaids are entitled t( 
attend the meetings of the Ccntial Board bm 
not entitled to vote. 'J'he Deputy Managinf 
Dll eel or is entitled to vote in the absence of th( 
Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall nominate ai 
officer of the Crown to attend the meeting 
of the (^-entral Jiojiid Imt he shall not hi 
entitled to vote. 

Under the imperial Bank of India Act of 192( 
provision was made for the increase of the capita 
of the hank. 'J’he capital of the three Presidenc; 
Banks consisted of 3i (a ores of 111 pecs in shaie 
of Rs. 500 each, fnllv subsci ibeil. 'J’hc additioiui 
(Mipital authonsed was 7J crort'S in sliares o 
Rs. 500 each, of which Rs. 125 has been callc< 
up, making the jirescnt capital of the Ban 
Rs. Hi crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 ha 
been paid up. ’I’he Reserve Fund of tlie Ban 
JsRs. 5,50,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 31 s 
December 1937 showed the dc]>osits a 
Rs. 81,08,06,708, and Cash Rs 13,43,19,12 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 16 . 5( 
Agreement with Reserve Bank of India 
The Bank has entered into an agreement wit 
the Reserve Bank of India which will remain i 
force for 1 5 years and theieafter until terminate 
after five years’ notice on either side. Prov 
sions contained in the agreement between tli 
Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Ban 
of India arc r — 

The Imperial Bank of India sliall be the so 
agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all plac( 

In British India w’here there is a branch of tl 
Imperial Bank of India which was in existent 
at the commencement of the Reserve Bank < 
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India Act 1934, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the lleserve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the lleserve liank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement is in force a commis- 
sion calculated at 1/16 per cent, on the first 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent, on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government. 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 


Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by exiiert 
accounting investigation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 
number than those existing at the commencement 
of the lleserve Bank of India Act, the 
lleserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments : — 

(a) during the first five years of this agree- 
ment Ks. 9 lacs per annum ; 

(5) during the next five years of the agreement 
Ils. 0 lacs per annum ; and 
(c) during the next five years of the agree- 
ment Ils. 4 lacs per annum 


The Directorate. 

Managing Director Sir William Lamond. 

Dy. Managing Director . . . . . . K. 1’. Stocker, Esq., 0 b.e. 


Prcftidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 


GALiCUTTA — 

H. II. Bum, Esq rresident. 

Comdr S. C. Lytteltfin, o.n.K , D h c , u n. tlletd ) . . . Vice-l*roBident. 

B. A. 0. Neville, Esq. .. .. .. .. .. .. Secretary. 

Bombay— 

.T. E. Mac.donidl, l(}sq , m 0 . . . . . . . . . . President. 

Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, k.b e., c i.k Vice-President. 

A. McCullocli, Esq. .. Secretary. 

Madras — 

C. G. Alexander, Esq. . President. 

Rao Baha<iui V Thu uvengaduthan Cnett y Vice-President. 

G. II Attwood, Esq Secretary. 


Nominated by the Central Government. 

The ITon’ble llai Bahadur Jlam Sarn Das, c i K , Lahore. 

El(>cted undei Section 28, (i), (ii), of the Act by the Local Jioards. 
Ilai Hahaclui Moongtu Lall Tapuriah, Calcutta. 

Sii Byiamjeo jeejeebhoy, Bombay. 

G II. Hodgson, Esq , Madras. 


Manager %n London, 
31. Jl. Birrcll, Esq. 


Bra NODES. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Ihidar, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Hoad, 
Bombay. 

Mount Hoad, Madras. 

Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adoni. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

Alleppey. 

Ambala. 


Aruba la Cant. 

Cochin 

Aniraoti. 

Coimbatore. 

Amritsar. 

Colombo. 

Asansol. 

Cinldalore 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly. 

Ouddapah 

Cuttack. 

Basse! n. 

Dacca. 

]k’lgaum(Sub Branch) 

Darbhanga 

Belliirv. 

Darjeeling. 

Benares. 

Dehra Dun. 

Berhampore (Gan jam). 

Delhi. 

Bezwada. 

Dhanbad. 

Bhagalpur. 

Dhulia. 

Bhopal. 

Dibrugarh. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Ellore. 

Erode. 

Calicut. 

Eta wall . 

Cawnpore. 

Chandaiisi ( S u b - 
Branch). 

Ghandpur. 

Farnikhabad. 

Ferozepore. 

Fyziiliad. 

Chapra. 

Gaya. 

Chittagong. 

Qodhra. 

Cocanada. 

Gojra. 


Gorakhpur. 

Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalioi. 

Hapur (Sub-Branch). 
Hathras. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

1 ndore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Jamshedpur. 

Jhansi. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore, 

Jullundur. 

Karachi. 

Kasur ( Sub-Br.i neh ] 

Katni 

Khamgaon 
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Khandwa. 

Eumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

I^rkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatam. 

Meerut. 

Montsromery. 

Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorle. 

Muttra. 


Muzaffarnagar. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Mymenslngh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Naim Tal. 

Nanded. 

Nandyal. 

Naraiugunge. 

Nasik. 

Negapatam. 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 
NowBhera. 

Okara (Sub-Branch). 
Ootacamund. 

Patna. 

Peshawar. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1020 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1934, the various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expressly 
provided that the Bank shall notiransact anv 
kind of banking business other than tliat 
sanctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are 

(1 ) Ad vaneJng money upon the security of — 
(a) Stocks, etc , in which a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and shares of tiie .Reserve 
Bank of India. 

{b) Securities Issued by State aided Bail- 
ways, notified by the Central 
Government. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of a 
district or municipal board or under 
the authority of any State in India, 
(rf) Debentures of companies with limited 
liability registered m India or else- 
where. 

(f'' Good.4, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. i 

(0 Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances. 

( 7 ) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro- 
Notes I 

{h) Eully paid shares of Companies with 
limited liability or immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateial security where 
the original security is one of those 
specified in ‘ a ’ to ‘ f ’ and, if autho- 
rised by the Central Board, in ‘ g ’ 

(2) Selling of promissory notes, debentures, 
stock-receipts, bonds, annuities, stock, shares, 
securities or goods or documents of titie to 
goods deposited with or assigned to the Bank 
as security for advances. 

(3) With the sanction of the Provincial 
Government, advancing money to Courts of 
Wards upon security of estates in their charge 
for the period not exceeding nine months in the 
case of advances relating to the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations or six months 
in other cases. 

(4) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities. 


Peshawar City. 
Poona. 

Poona City. 
Porbandar. 
Purnea. 

Quetta. 

liaipur. 

Rajahmundry. 

Bajkot. 

Bampur. 

Bangoon. 

Bawalpindl. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 

Shillong. 

Sholapur. 

Sialkot. 


Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Tellicherry. 

TInnevelly. 

Tirupur. 

Tri chi nopoly. 
Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

Ujjaln. 

Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


(5) Investing the Bank's funds in the 
securities refeired to in (1) a, ft, c and d. 

(0) Making, issuing and circulating of bank 
post-bills and letteis of credit to order or other- 
wise than to the bearer on demand. 

(7) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(8) Bcceiving deposits. 

(9) Bcceiving securities for safe custody. 

(30) Selling and acquiring such properties as 

may come into the Bank's possession in satis- 
faction of claims. 

(11) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
indemnity, suretyship or guarantee. 

(12) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(13) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India. 

(14) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
months in the case of hills relating to the financ- 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months m other cases 

(15) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets of the Bank. 

(16) Subsidizing the jiension funds of the 
Presidency Banks ; and 

(17) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 
business. 

The piincipal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows • — 

(1 ) It shall not make any loan or advance : — 

(а) For a longer period than six months 

except as piovidcil in clauses 3 and 
14 above ; 

(б) upon the security of stock or shares 

of the Bank ; 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part I (Courts of Ward) uiion mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) I’he amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of at least two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in general x>artnership. 

(4) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
given against any security not being a security 
111 which a trustee may invest trust money 
under the Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 
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Government Deposits. 

The loilowing statement shows the Government deposits with i‘ach Bank at various periods 
during the last 57 years or so : — 

In Lakh$ of rupeet. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Totrl 

30th .Tune 
1881 . . 

230 

G1 

53 

! 

344 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

S29 

82 

39 

450 

1914 . . 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1806 . . 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 .. 

336 , 

263 

115 

714 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 ' 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 I 

716 

2i)9 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 1 

549 

213 

1426 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1012 .. 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1920 . . 

801 

663 

170 

1634 






26th Jan. 
1021. 

364 

206 

138 

708 


IHPBRIAL BANE. 


30th June 1021 2,220 


1022 1,672 

„ 1023 1,256 

„ 1024 2,208 

„ 1025 2,252 

„ 1026 3,254 

„ 1927 1,004 

„ 1028 796 

„ 1929 2,074 

„ 1030 1,391 

„ 1931 1,596 

„ 1932 1,908 

1933 582 

., 1934 791 

BESERVE bank. 

31st Dec. 1935 604 

„ 1936 714 

1037 .. .. 976 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Beserve and aeposits of the three Banks are shown below • — 

in Lakh% of Rupe^. 


- 

1 

Capital. 

2 

Itescrve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 & 4. 

1st Ueceiiiucr 

1901 

360 

158 

340 

1463 

14' 3 percent. 

1900 

360 

213 

307 

2745 

8*3 „ 

1907 

360 

279 

335 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1908 

360 

294 

325 

2861 

8-4 „ 

1900 

360 

309 

307 

3265 

7* 4 ,, 

1910 

360 

318 

339 

3234 

9-7 

1911 

360 

331 

438 

3419 

9-6 „ 

1912 

375 

340 

426 

3578 

9-0 „ 

1913 

375 

361 

587 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 

375 

370 

561 

4002 

10*5 

1915 

375 

386 

487 

3860 

9'5 „ 

1916 

375 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 

375 

35 S 

771 

6771 

9-3 „ 

1918 

375 

363 

864 

.5097 

12*9 „ 

1919 

375 

840 

772 

7226 

8-8 

1920 

375 

355 

901 

7725 

9*6 

30th June (Imperial 
Bank). 

1921 

547 

376 

2220 

7016 

21 8 „ 

1922 

562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18-6 

1923 

562 

411 

1256 

7047 

18*5 „ 

1924 

662 

435 

2208 

7662 

20*2 „ 

1925 

562 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 

1926 

562 

477 

3254 

7.530 

27-4 „ 

1927 

562 

492 

1004 

7317 

10-6 

1928 

502 

607 

796 

7331 

8'6 „ 

1929 

502 

517 

2074 

7233 

19-9 „ 

1980 

562 

527 

1.391 

7003 

14-6 „ 

1931 

562 

637 

1596 

0615 

17*1 „ 

1982 

662 

542 

1008 

6146 

20-8 ,, 

1933 

562 

520 1 

582 

7423 

6-4 .. 

1934 

562 

527 

791 

7483 

1 8-4 


Recent Progress. 

Thi following statements show the progress made b^ the three Banks prior to tlieir amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank : — 

In Lakbi of Rupeeg, 

Bank of Bnnoal. 


- 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt, 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

"ist December 
1900 


200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

1905 


200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

1906 


200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

1907 


200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

1908 

. . 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

1909 


200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

1910 


200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

868 

1911 


200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

1012 


200 

185 

234 

1711 

666 

310 

1913 


200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

819 

1914 


200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

1015 


200 

•204 

265 

1978 

786 

793 

1916 


200 

•218 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

1917 


200 

t221 

448 

2984 

1482 

773 

1918 


200 

1189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

1919 


200 

{200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

1920 


200 

1210 

' 434 

3398 

1221 

910 


Dividend 
/or year. 


11 per cent. 

12 „ 

12 „ 

12 .. 

13 

14 
14 
14 

14 „ 

14 

1« 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 ^ 

m 


* Includes Bs. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of Investments. 


t M 67 


t .. 26 
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Bank of Bombay. 


! 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent. 

1906 

100 

87 

92 

676 

269 

168 

12 

1906 

100 

92 

101 

832 

364 

177 

12 

1907 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 

100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 

100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 

100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 

100 

106 

117 

1124 

815 

210 

14 

191 3 • . • • 

100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 

100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 

1916 

100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

16 

1916 

100 

90 

142 

1307 

667 

312 

15 

1917 

100 

92 

236 

2817 

1398 

7 44 

17* „ 

1918 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

642 

853 

It-* 

1919 

100 

110 

262 

2756 

92H 

31.5 

19* „ 

1920 

100 

120 

349 

2748 

870 

298 

22 


3Unk of Madras. 


1900 



60 

22 

86 

260 

82 

67 

8 per cent. 

1906 



60 

80 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1900 



60 

32 

64 

356 

151 

81 

10 

1907 



60 

36 

36 

416 

162 

84 

10 

1908 



60 

40 

62 

447 

163 

84 

11 

1909 



60 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 

1910 



60 

48 

72 

567 

184 

86 

12 

1911 



60 

62 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 

1912 



76 

70 

76 

743 

196 

113 

12 

1913 



75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 

1914 



75 

76 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 

1915 



76 

66 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 



76 

65 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

1917 



76 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 „ 

1918 



76 

50 

102 

954 > 

271 

139 

12 

1919 



75 

45 

104 

1216 

436 

175 

12 „ 

1920 



76 

46 

118 

1679 

605 

211 

18 


IMPKRIAL Bank. 


30th June. 
1921 


547 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1652 

16 

per cent. 

1922 


562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 

*1 

1923 


562 

436 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

16 

>> 

1924 


662 

457 

2208 

7662 

2195 

1176 

16 


1926 


662 

477 

2262 

7688 

3582 

1413 

16 


1926 


562 

492 

3254 

7630 

4503 

2188 

16 


1927 


562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 


1928 


662 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

16 


1929 


562 

527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

16 


1930 


562 

537 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 

ft 

1981 


562 

542 

1596 

6616 

1717 

3077 

14 


1932 


662 

615 

1908 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 


1933 


662 

520 

582 

7423 

2308 

3973 

12 


1934 


562 

627 

791 

7483 

2165 

3932 

12 


1935 


562 

542 

* 

7243 

1676 

3783 

i ^2 

ft 

1936 


562 

550 

. . 

7894 

1976 

4254 

! 12 


1937 


562 

550 


8314 

2108 

4065 

1 

f» 


• Govt. Deposits were taken over by Reserve Bank as from 1st April 1986. 
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Reserve Bank. — Tlio licscrvo Bank of India 
Act was passed by the Lc<!islative Assembly i 
and received the assent of the Governor* General 
on 6th March 1931 and the Bank began to 
function from 1st April 1935. From this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of tlie Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Issue Department. The assets 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the ussett- 
of the Currency Department. From July Ist 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time liabilities. The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date. 

The share capital of the Reserve Bank is 
5 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs. 100 each, 
fully paid up. The Reserve Fund of Rupees 
live crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank In the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 

The Bank maintains share registers at its 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 

Management. — ^The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
composed of • — 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
consideration of the recommendations made 
by the Board. 

{b) Four Directors nominated by the 
Central Government 

(e) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers. 

(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Central 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for re-appointment. A Local 
Board is constituted for each of the five areas. 

Buslncts which the Bank may transact. — 

The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viz : — The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 00 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rb. 1 lac; the making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority in 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent foi 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Central 
Government or any Provlncia 1 Government or 
State In India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares ; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares ; for the remittance of such 
Iiroceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Right to issue Bank Notes. — The sole 
right to issue bank notes in British India 
IS vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
comnienrenieiit the Bank shall issue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from the date of such transfer 
the Central Govi'-rnmont shall not Issue any 
currency notes. The issue of bank notes shall 
be conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall be separated and kept 
wholly distinct from the Banking Department. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling. — ^The 

Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
I goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 49-64d. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 S-16d. respectively : provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 

Publication of tbe Bank Rate. — ^The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at irhich it is prepared to buy oi 
re-dlscouut bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Oazzette of India, 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 

I The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
reproduced elsewhere in the Year Book. 
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Ratio of Total of A to Liabilities : 58.092 per cent. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Governor . — Sir James B. Taylor, O.I.K. 

Deputy Governor . — Manilal B. Nanavati, Esq. 

Directors Nominat-d under Section 8(1) (/>). — 
Sir Homi Meiita Bombay; A. A. Bruce, Esq., 
Jlangoon ; Lala Shri Bam, Delhi ; Khan Bahadur 
Adam Hajce Mohammad Sait, Madras. 

Directors Elected under Section 8 (I) (c). — 
Sir Purshotanulas Thakurdas, CM E., m.b.e., 
Bombay Bei^ister; Kasturbai Lalbhai, Esq., 
Bombay Bcgister , B. M. Birla, Esq., Calcutta 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or m tlie Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance tliis 
partof India‘8 trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. 

Total Deposits of all ExoaAKOB Banks 


8KOUBED IN India. 
In Lakhs of Hupees. 


1900 




1050 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1916 




3354 

1916 



, , 

3803 

1917 




6337 

1918 




6185 

1919 



, , 

7435 

1920 




7480 

1921 




7519 

1922 




7338 

1923 




6844 

1924 




7063 

1925 




7054 

1926 




7154 

1927 




6886 

1928 




7113 

1929 




6665 

1930 




6811 

1931 




6747 

1932 




7306 

1938 

1934 

1935 




7078 

7139 

7618 


Register; Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka, 
c.i.'b., Unlcutta Begistor; C. B, Srinivasan, 
Esq., Madras Register ; U. Po Byaw, Rangoon 
Register. 

Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) (d) — 
A. J. Raisman, Esqr., c.s.i., c.i.E., i c.s. 

Directors Nominated under Section 15 (3). — 
Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib All, C.B.E., Delhi 
Register; Satya Paul Virmanl, Esq., Delhi 
Register. 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks' resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the)! Indian 
Branches* share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practicallv a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets latest available of the iin- 
dernoted Banks will give some Idea of this * — 

Li\BiiiTy OF Bills of e.^chaniib ke- 

DISCOUNTFD AND STILL ClTRREVT. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia £ 

and China .. .. .. 5,071,000 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. . . . . 462,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bunking 
Corporation . . . . . 3,352,000 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. . 2,344,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd. . . 2,718,000 

P. O. Banking Corporation. Ltd. 1,658,000 


1 5,605,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 
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The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be ** clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 10 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 


discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal : — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


The following isastatementof the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets : — 

In Thousands of £. 


Name. 

CapitaL 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Ainofican ExprvSs Co. 

1,224 

686 

3,862 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 

772 

370 

15,671 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China 

3,000 

3,000 

48,184 

Comptoir National D’Escompte do Paris 

3,809 

4,228 

71,012 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

1,000 

500 

7,771 

Grindlay & Co 

250 

100 

3,535 

Hongkong and Shangliai Buikiug 

Corporation 

1,239 

7,110 

53,311 

Jiloyds Bank, Ltd 

15,810 

9, .500 

409,657 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

1,050 ! 

1,076 

14,075 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

3,529 

3,305 

53,196 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,000 

2,200 

30,027 

National City Bank of New York . . 

15,500 

8,850 

342,310 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank 

3,683 

1,473 

10,558 

Netherlands Trading Society 

4,467 

1,004 

31,497 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

2,594 

180 

7,370 

Thomas Cook & Son 

125 

125 

4,469 

Yokohma Specie Bank, Ltd 

5,882 

7,905 1 
1 

38,598 


Cash and 
Investments. 


5,001 

7,880 

30,828 

14,024 

7,245 

2,046 

36,088 

245,281 

8,607 

26,196 

19,650 

243,738 

5,953 

9,086 

5.536 

4,139 

28,215 
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Joint Stock Banks. 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 tnere were few Banks of 
this descriptiun operating in India, and such as 
were then m existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new dotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themseivefi to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the ' 
Banks were in difficulties. i 


The first Important failure to take place was 
that of the People s Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since those events confidence has been 
largely restored. But in April 1923 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed. Ihe effect 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of tlia Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
BaiiK Undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1 918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears In the 
latest available Balance Sheets : — 

In Lakhs of Jtvpees. 


Name. j 

Ca pital 

1 Iteserve, 

Deposits. 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. <fe O.i 




Banking Corporation, Ltd. . . . . ; 

35 

48 

1,047 

Bank of Baroda, lAd. 

30 

26 

()79 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

100 

108 

1,713 

Bank of Mysore, litd I 

Bombay Provincial Co-opeiafive Bank,' 

20 

25 

256 

Ltd. .. .. .. . . 1 

12 

1 

189 

Canara Bank, lAd. . .. 

3 

4 

83 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. . . . . i 

168 

75 

3,068 

Indian Bank, Ltd., Madias . , . , j 

12 

13 

330 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd. . , . i 

31 

17 

696 

Travancore National & Qiiiloii Bank, Ltd ' 

22 

4 

345 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. . . . . { 

39 

7 

104 

_ J 





Cash and 
Investments 


510 

419 

1,037 

126 

144 
41 

1,861 

145 
259 
117 

95 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report; 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the, 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits! 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered, 
in India : — | 


In Lakhs of rupees. 



Capital. 

Reserve, 

DeposUs 

1875 

.. 14 

2 

27 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1885 

18 

5 

94 

1890 

83 

17 

270 

1895 

.. 63 

31 

666 

1900 

.. 82 

45 

807 

1906 

.. 133 

56 

1155 

1910 

.. 275 

100 

2565 

1915 

.. 283 

1B6 

17S7 

1916 

287 

173 

2471 




Capital, 

Reserve, 

DenosUs, 

1917 


303 

162 

3117 

1918 


436 

165 

4059 

1919 


539 

224 

5899 

1920 


837 

255 

7114 

1921 


938 

300 

7689 

1922 


802 

261 

6163 

1923 


689 

284 

4442 

1924 


690 

380 

6250 

1925 


673 

386 

6449 

1926 


676 

408 

5968 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1928 


674 

484 

6285 

1929 


786 

366 

6272 

1980 


744 

440 

6321 

1931 


777 

426 

6223 

1932 


781 

439 

7284 

1933 


778 

455 

7167 

1934 


799 

467 

7677 

1935 

.. 

817 

.502 

8444 
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LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OB COBBESFONDENTS OF BANES AND 
FIBMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Banlj;. 

London Office-— Agents or 
Correspondents. 

j Address. 

Beserve Bank of India . . 

London Office 

31^3, Bishopsgate, E. 

Imperial Bank of India . . 

Ditlo 

26, Old Broad Street. 

(BAer Bankt A Kindred Firms, 


E. C. 2. 

Allahabad Bank 

Affiliated to P. & 0. Banking 
Corpn. 

Westminster Bank 

Central Exeli.uigc liank of India. 

Barclay's Bank .. 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 3. 

41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 

04, Bishopsgate, B. C, 2. 

168, Fenchurch Street, E. 

Bank of India 

Central Bank of India 

Karnani Industrial Bank 

0. 3. 

Punjab National Bank . . 

1 Midland Bank . . . . . . 

122, Old Broad Street, E 

C 2 

Simla Banking & Industrial Co. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

41, Lothbury, E. C. 2. 

Basehange Bariks, 



American Express Go., (Inc.) 

London Office 

79, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Banco Nacional Ultramarlno .. 

Anglo-Portiiguese Colonial and 

0, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Overseas Bank. 


Bank of Taiwan 

London Office . . . . . . , 

Gresham House, 40-41, Old 


Broad Street, E. G. 2. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

Ditto 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

and China. 



Comptoir National d’Esoompte 

Ditto 

8-13, King William Street, 

de Paris. 


E.C. 4. 

Eastern Bank 

Ditto . . , . , , 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

Grindlay Co 

Ditto 

54, Parliament Street, 
8.W. 1. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 

Ditto 

9, Gracechurch St., E.G.3. 

Corporation. 



Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

Mitsui Bank, 

Ditto 

100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 

National Bank of India . . 

Ditto 

26, Bishopsgate, E. G. 2. 

National City Bank of New York 

Ditto 

117, Old Broad Street, E. 
C. 2. 

Nederlandsche Handel- M a a t* 

National Provincial Bank 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

schapplj. 

Nederlandsch Indiscbe Handels- 

London It epresentative .. 

86, Gracechurch Street, 

bank. 


E. C. 3. 

F. & 0, Banking Corporation . . 

London Office 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E. C. 8. 

rhomoa Cook & Son 

Ditto 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 

S^okohama Specie Bank . • 

Ditto 

7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India iong before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“Shroff” is usually associated with a person 
who chaises usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as ” shroffs *’ in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Bnder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast tradmg com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Bs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper's position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business Is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost Invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shrpff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, taz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the ermpetition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwanes and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage ni ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Bate, and the rates were not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
vvhoie of India until the 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on; 
demand loans against Government securties only 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when tlie Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


The following statement shows the average Bank Bates during the last 11 years 



Year. 


Ist Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 

Yearly average. 

1927 



6*508 

4-956 

5*732 

1928 



6*945 

5*456 

6*2 

1929 



6*878 

5*788 

6*333 

^930 



6’608 

6*277 

5*892 

^ysi 



6-786 

7*353 

7*044 

1932 



6*022 

4*033 

6*027 

1938 



3*627 

3*5 

.3*568 

1934 



8*5 

8*5 

3*5 

1935 



3*5 

3*41 

3*45 

193C 



3 

3 

3 

1937 


. 

3 

8 

3 
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Clearing Houses. 


BANKEBS' CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those ol Calcutta, Bombay, Aladras, Bangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first two 
are by tar the most important. The members 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, 
Beserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few of the 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks. 
No Bank Is entitled to claim to be a member 
as of right and any application for admission to 
a Clearing mast be proposed and seconded by 
two members and be subject thereafter to ballot 
by the existing members. 


The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by 
the Beserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Bangoon and bv the Imperial Bank at 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative ofi 
each member attends at the office of that Bank 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver > cash in any form. 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below * — 


all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
members and to receive in exchange all jheqncs 
drawn on him negotiated by the latter. After 
all the cheques have been leceived and delivered 
the representative of ep^h Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settUng Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhs of Rupees, 


— 


1 Calcutta. 

) Bombay 

' _ 

1 Madras. 

Bangoon. 

Colombo. 

) 

1 Karachi. 

Total, 

1902 .. 



7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

1903 .. 



0762 

1464 



340 

10566 

1904 



9492 

1636 



365 

11393 

1905 .. 



10927 

1560 



324 

12811 

1906 . . 



10912 

1583 



400 

12895 

1907 .. 


22444 

12645 

1548 



580 

37167 

1908 .. 


21281 

12585 

1754 



643 

33263 

1909 .. 


19776 

14376 

1948 



702 

36801 

191(1 ,. 


22238 

16652 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 .. 


25763 

17606 

2083 

5309 


762 

51612 

1912 .. 


28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

5S016 

1913 .. 


33133 

21800 

2340 

6198 


1219 

61780 

1914 .. 


28081 

17696 

2127 

4980 


1315 

51158 

1916 . . 


3226G 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

56036 

1916 .. 


48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1917 .. 


47193 

33656 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 


74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

139643 

1919 . 


90241 

76260 

3004 

i 8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 .. 


153388 

126353 

7500 

* 10779 

.. 

3120 

301140 

1921 .. 


91672 

89788 

3847 

11875 


3579 

200761 

1922 . , 


04426 

86683 

4279 

1 2220 

9681 

3234 

210523 

1923 .. 


89148 

75015 

4722 

11004 

11940 

4064 

165983 

1924 . . 


92249 

6.5250 

5546 

11555 

13134 

4515 

L 92249 

1926 .. 


101833 

51044 

5716 

12493 

14978 

4119 

191088 

1926 .. 


95944 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16033 

3166 

175408 

1927 . . 


102392 

39826 

5629 

12609 

15997 

3057 

179510 

1928 .. 


108819 

54308 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 

1029 . . 


99765 

79968 

5877 

12160 

15429 

2718 

215917 

1080 . . 


89313 

71205 

6218 

11483 

12093 

2550 

191862 

1931 .. 


75627 

6S982 

4461 

8156 

8852 

2319 

163397 

1932 .. 


74650 

64637 

4722 

7595 

7456 

2519 

161579 

1933 .. 


82368 

64552 

5159 

5807 

7220 

2563 

167669 

1934 . . 


86373 

68321 

5761 

5737 

8607 

2873 

177672 

1935 .. 


98887 

75045 

6289 

6900 

8597 

2978 

193696 

1036 .. 


W9857 

72126 

8393 

7780 

9457 

3099 

190711 

1937 .. 


09250 

83667 

30928 

8768 

11693 

3656 

217962 



TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &C. 


Table of Wages, Income, &c. 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in Ens;land was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicabtiity to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Ranli^anj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway ; Bombay to Kalyan 
(32 miles). Oreat Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (3ft miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie/s great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidecnies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended Itself to the W- 
lectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on wliose capital was guaranteed bv the State, 
Were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1869 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India ; (5) the Eastern Bengal ; 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkuud State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the Sind, 
Piinlab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Westell State Railway ; (8> the Great South- 
ern of India, now the Soutli Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
live years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the countrv. and the 
movement of the population, tney failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers* ignorance of 
local conditions; the result was that by 1860 
the defloit on the Railway budget was Rs. 1661 


lakhs. Seeking for some more sconomloal 
method of construction, tlie Government 
secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allottfd 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) 
the Southern Mahrattn (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1801) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 mllee. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted. — tlie Kilgiri, the Delhi- Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam*s Gov- 
ernmert guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,230, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metr" 1,865, and narrow 87). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Cliamaii with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. Upder these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantc], the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only In tlie case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
oarrying power of this gauge. The rebates 
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terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 189B to provide for an 
absolute Kuarautee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the totai being 
limited to 3} per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3^ per cent, and of rebate from 
to 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce b^ amalgamation the number of existing 
jompanies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of Interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Goveruinciit of India have 
to raise In the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to' existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
Ruch benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more Important change 
Was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
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velopment of the country vastly increased 
the tralflc, both passenger and goods. The 
failing in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation tn the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
inaintaiDing the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £ 2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling oil in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1.240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
country like lndia» Where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fiiictuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,707,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£ 813,000 in 102J-23. 

The results In succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statements : — 


— 

Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Revenues 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund 

Total 

Gain 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1924-25 

4,941,387 

4,635,985 

9,577,372 

1925-26 

4,135,644 

2,854,936 

6,990,580 

1926-27 

4,486,045 

1,108,433 

5,594,478 

1927-28 

4,707,239 

3,460,000 

8,167,289 

1928-29 

3,933,834 

1,937,895 

5,871,729 

1929-30 

4,588.950 

1,561,650 

3,027,390’ 

1930-31 

4,301,775 

8,192,625 

3.890,850 

1931-32 

1912-33 

4,020,150 

* 

— 

6,000,000 

1933-34 

— 

— 

— 

1934-35 

— 

— 

— 

1935-36 

— 

. — 

• — ■ 

1936-37 



— 



♦ The contribution to General Revenues due 
lor the year 1932-33 amounts to Rs. 523 lakhs 
or 13 lakhs less than in 1931-32. The payment 
of the contribution has been held in abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years. 

Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year. 
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1933 ~S4 is the first year to show some signs 
of recovery since tlie depression. Tlic earnings 
of tlie State-owned lines increased from Rs. 84 
orores in 1032-33 to lis. 86 crores in 1933-34 
and to Jls. 95 48 crorcs in 1936-37 ; but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a gain 
of Ks.121 lakhs. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly sct^^lements made these companips 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at H Iilgii preniiiini. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the puiciiasc-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line ; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
It. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brouglit to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
merit will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2 700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy Mne, it possesses its own collicnes and 
enjoys cheap coal. Ihit with allowance for 
these faetd.^s, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
pets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capita) 
debt of the Indian raiiwavs in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period wnen the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure he taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completiDii of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern &.ajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Ilao of Cutoh 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this scheme In the background. 


The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out. There docs not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes liavc been surveyed : the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance. Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge system's of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection witli Delhi, a project that has been 
Investigated more than once but cannot at 

E resent be financially justified. These woras are, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, Improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
roiling stock. Consequently the demands 011 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
I railway budget was found totaby Inadf'quate 
I for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
inchcape, to consider wavs and means. This 
Committee found that the amount whicli 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
strnction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the monev market. They fixed 
the annual allotmf'iit at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even thi«> reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1936-37 the principal open line 
improvements were the protection uoiksfoi the 
Haidinge l)iicU>e E. B. R,v. the renewal ol 
gliders on the Goiai budge E.B. K.y , improve- 
ments to Hard war Station JO. I. By., also to 
Howrah Station, the remodelling of certain 
yards and peimanent way ri'iiewals. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over manegeiueTit 
and expenditure after the lines we^'e open foi 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system ol 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the origina 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
meut and the Companies synchronised. It became 
not only vexatiou«* but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the oiganizatlon and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
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and two memberfi with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway presramme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all ttie lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company's lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
ihe constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908. 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
wav interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of tha eTcessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience In the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations In connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 192*1 
and a revis^ organization which is described 
later was introduced from let April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties Involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India*’ printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating 18,499 miles 
in on the Slst March 1929, 

(б) the representative of the predominant 
owning i>artner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

iiloreoverin ail questions relating tc railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Uovernments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 


the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Government*. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arraug e f or financing their construction . I’he 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1020-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for tlie reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr. C. D. M. Hindley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Cliief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this api)ointmcntis that the Chiet Commission- 
01 wlio takes tlio i)laoe of the President cf the 
Riilway Hoard is solely responsil)le — under the 
Government of India— for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment ol India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner's proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular iirgeniy and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 192S. Wnileinthe 
person of the ('hief Engineer t he Railway Hoard 
has always had available llie technical ad\i( e of 
a senior Civil Engineci in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The di.-^.id vantages of this arrange, 
inent iiave become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from 
November Ist, 1 922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical JOiiglneer with the 
Railway Board. 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do In the past. 

This object was effected by the following new 
posts which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them- 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mi'chanica 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them. 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
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loauguratioQ of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1Q27. The 
BUcceBs which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1920. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Hallway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Hallway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a C^entral Standardisation 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be ^irogressivcly 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of pra<;tical experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Hallway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Conti oiler. 

The present superior staff under the Hall- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 5 Directors, 
5 J)eputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Hallway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Publicity Officer and his assistant 
and the Chief Controller and the officers in the 
Central Standardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Hallways from 
the Finance Department to the Hallway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the Bast 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor- General. As it was 
fouud that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on oilier state- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Hallway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Hallways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Hallways, reporting to the 
Auditor- General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented In India by an Agent. Some of 
the Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager. 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 


of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. Tlie work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North We.'itern Railway being taken over first 
on the Ist .lanuary 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Hallway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by tlie revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda & Central India Railway liave also 
agreed to tlie transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

Dining 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the rciiresentatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to tile Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with expniiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body In 1908 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was ilecided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3| inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
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for Tndia was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauee 
as soon as the traffic justified it; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre>gauge lines 
were impioved and they because a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Ila]putana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Qodaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-6* 
and i'-O* gauges and since the opening 
of the Bars! Light Hallway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6* gauge, there lias 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Management. — 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more Important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the term 8 of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. 'ITiey 
were,however, unanimous In recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards ol 
Directors in London should uot be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing con tracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. 'J’he approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
oQ 31st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1926 
lendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly In February 1923, the 
non-official Indian M embers were almost imaui- 
moiisly in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method In 
other conntries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 


management of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventimll.v on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4 1 million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
3^ million and 1# million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and c'lsc'whcre, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
witl) statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On 1st January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on Ist 
July 192.> the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
lollowed suit. Th(‘ Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on Ist 
October 192 ."). 

On January Ist, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma Railways Coinpany was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company, The financial 
effort of taking over tlie line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st .Tanuary 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs. 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year. 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
ot the company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Government and i-< now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 

Separation of the Bailway from the 
General Finances. — The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
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was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Kailway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1023, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5^ percent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Govornor-Qeneral in Council : — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
iticoi poration therein of the railway estimates 
D nd to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways ; — ■ 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 1 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) | 
at the end of the penultimate financial year j 
plu» one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufliclent to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be availal)le for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in- 
fo) forming reserves for, 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to tlie general revenues in 
lean years, 

(u) depreciation, 

(lii) writing down and writing off capital, 

(ft) the Improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described bv the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the ' 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.s., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of raUway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.** 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance (binmittee in September and was 
introduced with certain modifications. Tho final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differ^ from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of r>/6th 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
trd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and tho 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislativi* 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
! by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would l)e in addition to the Central Advl- 
, sory Council which will include the Members of 
I the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
, other official and non-official members from the 
' Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
I periodic revision but to be provisionally tiled for 
■ at least 3 years. They would, however only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
; would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

' The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
. that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revhed but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems. — The growing 
comph'.xity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
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traffic have given a stimuluB to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa* 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, Including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 

The Pope Committee. 

During 1932-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Pope, General Kxe<*utive 
Assistant to the President of the L. M. S. Rail- 
way, was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
railway oT)eration. In addition to the spocifle, 
recommeudation that “ job analysis ’* should be 
initiated on all railways, the following recom- 
mendations were made : — 

(?) I’he better use of Locomotives. 

(tt) The better use of Railway land. 

(til) Additional research and experiments. 
iiv) Improved Workshop practice. 

(?’) More careful listing of surplus track, 
e«iiiipmeut and accommodation. 

(?i) Possibility of reducing hot axles. 

Asa result of Mr. Pope’s rejiort regarding the 
possibility of further economies on railways and 
in particular with reference to the report on 
“ ]ob analysis.” Small committees were 
formed on the leading railways to conduct 
detailed investigations. Reports show that the 
work is being continued vigorously and with 
an encouraging degree of success. 

Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy. 

The most important recommendations of Mr 
Pope’s second report were : — 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Intensive use of coaching stock. 

3 Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

4. Uiioconomical wagons. 

5. Combining resources between railways. 

G. Ilandling and transport of small traflu 

and ot traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations. 

7. Tuiketlcss travel. 

8. Methods of increasing earnings. 

Job analysis was continued on most of the 
railways dming the year whicli resulted insub- 
stantial econoini(5s Ajiait from this, Railways 
continued to cxploie the po'-sibilities 'of 
ineieising earnings and reducing woikmg 
expenses 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committee. 

As a lesiilt ol the lecoiinnendatioii of the 
1’iiblie .A ceounts Couiinitiee the Jndiaii Railway 
Ihupiiiy Committee was appointed in Oetohei 
J93G This Committee was under tlie Chaiimun- 
ship ot Sii Ralph L Wedgew'ood. (- H , C M B 
(’hief Geneial Managei ot the London Noith 
Eastein Railway its teniis ot leteienee weie 

To examiiK' the ])Osition ot Indian State- 

owned 1 allways and to suggest sii<*h mea- 
sures as may, otlieiwise than at the expense 

oi the general budget, 
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(i) to secure an impiovement in net earnings, 
due legaid being jiaid to the question 
ot establishing such etfeeiive co-ordinatioii 
between road and rail transport as will 
safeguard ])ublie imestment ni lailways, 
while pto\idiiig adequate seiMces by both 
means of tians))ort, and 

(»0 at a leasonably eail> date, place railway 
tinaiiees on a sound and 1 emnneiative 
basis 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Railw.iy Rates .AdMsoiv Cruiiniittee 
(‘oiitiiiiied its tiinctions iis in the ju reeding 
veais Dining the period undei leview 01 dels 
weie passed bv (Joveiiimont on loui eases and 
thiee cases awaited a derision 

Railway Research. — Valuable, woik is being 
done toi India’s railways l)y a relatively new 
se<-tion called the (ientral Standaids Office of the 
Railwa\ Board. This office was established in 
19.30 on a ti'inporary basis with th<* object of 
standardising nuiterial used by the railways. 
The highest di'griv of efficiency is aimed at, as 
well as nnifoimity. by the adoption ot the most 
suitable designs. The work done has proved so 
usetnl that th(‘ office has been put on a per- 
manent basis All kinds of railway activities 
have iM'en put ” under tlii' mieioseope ” by the 
engiiieiTS, and many improv(‘d and standardised 
d<‘signs for all purposes piodueed. 

Eor example, a standard metal bridge has been 
designed tor S])<ins varying Irom 30 to 100 feet, 
which IS cliea per to pioduei* and mori' I'ffieient in 
use This, it is expected, will result ovi'r a 
numbei of yeais in eonsiderabh* savings. 

Other imiiiovemi'iits alfi'ct the permanent 
way. Expel iments are proceedings with stan- 
daidised and impioved (‘(jiiipment for signalling, 
station buildings, and many othiT lailway 
lequiii'meiits. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the.eleetrifled main line 
section of the G. 1. J\ Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Hhore Ghat Reversing Station. 

Publicity.— In leviewing the aeliMties ot 
the (!<‘iitial Pul)lieify Jiiiieau and the Indian 
R.lllwa^s Bureaux in London and New' Aork 
foi the veai 193G-.37, it is gratifMng to note 
that, in s])it.e of the unsettled eondituuis eon- 
sequent n])oii the |»oIitieaI situation in lhiio]>e. 
eonibined with lesti k tions on the export of 
(iiiieney troin (‘citaiii Continental (ountnes, 
jraitienlarly (Jeimanv, the inteiest in India as 
a tourist eoiinti \ did not (Iiinnush, and that, 
as a whrrle, torn 1 st tiiiffir w.is well maintained. 

While tliere was a tailing oil in the niimher 
of enquiries leeened b\ tlie New York Bureau 
dining the year nndei icmcw, it is pleasing to 
note that the Jiondon Jbiieau leeoided an 
a])pie(iable ineieasc* in the iiumiMU ot onqniiies 
leeeived and itineiiuies tiiinished 

Thiee W(nld Ciiiise ships visited India 
duiing the yeai ami ttie total amount earned 
by iailwa\’>> fioiu tln‘< souicc was Rs. 2,32,020 
as compared with R.s,l,03,285 last year. 
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The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class 1 Hallways during the 
last two years are shown In the table below : — 



1935-36. 

1936 

37 

Increase 4 - 
Dccrease — 
in earnings. 
Rs, 

(in lakhs). 

Commodity. 

No, of tfms 
originating 
(in millions). 

Its. 

(in crores) 

No of tons 
oiiginating 
(in millions) 

Hs 

(in Cl ores). 

luvreimesi 

Cotton raw and manufac- 
tured 

1 84 

6 28 

2 15 

7.13 

+ 85 

Sugar refined and un- 
refined 

0.87 

1 58 

1.16 

2 30 

+ 72 

Oilseeds 

2 12 

2.78 

2 66 

3 32 

+ 54 

(riam and ])iilsc and othci 
grams 

2 50 

3 08 

2 72 

3.51 

i-43 

Wheat 

J .72 

2 12 

1 82 

2 48 

+ 36 

Jute, raw 

0 85 

0.06 

1 .10 

1 30 

4 34 

Fviol for public and foreign 

I ailways 

20 13 

10.13 

20 27 

10 45 

1 32 

nice 

4 28 

3 78 

4 41 

4 05 

+27 

Pctiol 

0 25 

0.02 

0 .20 

1 14 

1 22 

Kciosenc oil 

0.76 

1 40 

0 80 

1 64 

+ 15 

Salt 

1 33 

1.76 

1 43 

1.87 

,11 

Fodder 

0.00 

0 54 

0 08 

0 ()4 

4 10 

lion and Steel, wi ought . 

1 43 

2 57 

1 30 

2 05 

1 8 

Military ti attic 

0 28 

0 28 

0 36 

0.33 

+ 5 

Gill , Jaggeiy, Molasses 

0.88 

1.27 

1 01 

1 31 

4 4 

Maiiiiics 

0.22 

0 14 

0 26 

0 18 

4 4 

Other commodities 

0.55 

10.05 

9 70 

11 .62 

1-67 

Live stock , 

0 16 

0.52 

0.17 

0.54 

, 2 

Maiblc and stone . . 

2.03 

0 03 

2 55 

0.04 

+ 1 

Matciials and stoies 011 
levemie account 

J 3 .55 

2 66 

12.40 

2 67 

1 1 

Tobacco 

0 30 

0 81 

0 31 

0 82 

1- 1 

Wood, un wrought 

1 35 

0 88 

1.34 

0.89 

1 

Decreases. 

Metallic ores 

3 66 

1 30 

3 .35 

1 16 

—14 

Hallway mateiials 

5.40 

0.61 

4 .26 

0 .52 

— 9 

I’rov isious . . 

1 .10 

2 06 

1 17 

2 .91 

— 5 

Fruits and V(‘getables, 
Ircsli 

4 20 

1 49 

4 .24 

1.48 

— 1 

Total 

82 74 

1 62 79 

82 30 

67 .85 

+ 506 
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Open Mileage. — The total route mileaffc 
on March 31st, 1987, was made upof- 

Broad-gauge 21,196*89 miles. 

Metre-gauge 17,772*64 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 4,158*48 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows*^ 

Class I 38,184*79 miles. 

Class II 8,781*79 „ 

Class III 1,161*43 „ 

During the year 1035-36 the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 63*44 miles. 


Class I 

Number of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

Railways. 

1st. 

2nd. 

Inter. 

3rd. 

5'-6' 

3'-3i* 

23,123 

11,492 

43,070 

13,947 

61,047 

13,729 

1 

638,584 

352,503 


Financial Results of Working. — The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Rs. 95*48 crores in 1936-37 or 
an increase of Bs. 4* 83 crores over the previous 
year. 


(Based on actuals of 1936-37.) 


1. 1 per cent, on capital of Rs. 0,82,99,79 at charge — commercial lines. . 


(Figures in thousands) 
Rs. Rs. 

6,83,00 


(i) Receipts (1930-37) — 


Gross traffic receipts — tommerciul lines .. .. .. .. 95,94,66 

Subsidized companies — share of surplus profits . . . . . . 1 6,07 

Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and divideiids 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts . . 77,00 


Total Receipts . . 90,87.73 

(in Charges (1936-37)— 

Working expenses — commercial lines .. .. .. .. 61,39,56 

I’aymont to worked lines .. .. .. .. .. 3,01,74 

Indian States and railway companies’ share of surplus profits . . 42,43 

Land and subsidy 9,08 


Interest — 


On capital at charge — commercial lines ., .. ., .. 26,80,09 

On capital contributed by Indian States and companies .. 1,19,52 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure .. .. .. .. .. 50,40 


Contribution at 1 per cent, on capital at chm*ge — commercial lines 6,83,00 

Total Charges .. 


1,00,37,82 


(111) Deficit 3,50,09 

(Iv) Contribution of 1 /5th of surplus 

3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (iv) . . . . 6,83,00 

Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(i) Interest on capital .. ,. .. .. ,, 1,33,80 

(ii) Loss in working 54,03 

(iii) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 

Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines . . 52,40 

2,40,23 

4. Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1938-39 . . 4,42,77 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4*04 crores on the capital at charge of tbe State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gro<-s receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns: — 


Per cent. 


1913-14 5*01 

1923- 24 5*24 

1924- 25 5*86 

1926-26 5*,31 

1926-27 4*96 


Per cent 


1927- 28 5.30 

1928- 29 5*22 

1929- 30 4*65 

1930- 31 Nil 

1931- 32 Nil 

1932- 33 Nil 

19.33-34 Nil 

1934-35 Nil 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 
ways. 
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United States of America 
France 

Engiish Railways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


India 


Output of Railway-owned Collieries.- The 

output of railway owned collieries during 
1930" 31 was — 

2,926,812 tons fora total of 6,629,014 tons. 

Consumed for 1931-32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons. 

For 1933-34 the figures are 
2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,985,826 tons. 
Total output of coal from Railway owned 


Yeai. 

Operating Ratio 

. 1930 

74 

I)er cent. 

. 1925 

84*15 

. 1928 

79*40 


. 1928-29 

77*80 


. 1927 

71 *05 

,, ,, 

. 1929 

81*21 



r 1913-14 

51 *79 

» >j 


1925-26 

62*69 



1926-27 

62*04 



1927-28 

61 • 39 

»’ > » 


1928-29 

62-77 



1929- .30 

6.-) • 02 

•>> » • 


1931-32 

71-08 



1932-33 

71-61 



1933-34 

71 

,, ,, 


1934-35 

69 9 

,, ,, 


193 V. 36 

69 5 



1936 37 

05 2 



collieries during 193.‘'>-36 was 2,725,400 tons and 
1936-37, 2.840,271 tons 


Number of Staff — The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
the year 1936-37 was 710,880 as compared 
with 712,778 in 1935-36. The following table 
show’s the number ot employees by com- 
munities on 31st March 1935, 1936 and 1937 - 






Statutory Indians. 




Europeans 

Hindus. 

! 

Muham- 
1 madans. 

1 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Sikhs. 

] 

Indian 

Christians. 

Other 

Classes. 

3l8t Mai ch 1935 
31st March 1 936 
31st March 1937 

3,521 

3,219 

3.121 


152,276 
155,439 1 
154,535 

13,438 
13,42.3 ! 
13,416 

8,739 

1 8,749 

8,734 

16,754 

10,824 

17,253 

1 0,391 

1 9,742 

8.838 


Indianisatlon. — Supenoi servicp.s, following 
the leecmmendations of the Lee Commission 
that rei niitment in India he advanced as soon as 
practicable up to 75 percent ot the total number 
of vacancies In the Superior Services ot the Rail- 
ways the various Railway Companies Managing 


State ami other lailway lines followed the 
government lead As foi as eonei'ins State 
managed Hallways the direct recruitments 
(luring the yeai amoniited toll 3 pn eent 
Kiiiopeaiis and 85 7 jm ! ei'iit. Indians 


Accidents — The iollow’iiig table shows the nuinhei of passongeis, lailway seivants and 
other persons killed and irijiiied in accidents on Indian Railways, excluding easu/ilties m 
lailway W’orkshops, during tlie yeai 1936-37 as eoni]iai(‘d with the piCMous yeai : — 


Killed I Injuied 


Cause. 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1 935- 3(» j 

1 1936-37 

A. — Pas'iengerft. 





In aeeidents to tiaiiis, rolling-stoek, 
])eimnnent-way, etc* 

5 

13 

87 

72 

In aeeidents (niusc'd by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exelusne 
of train accidents 

i 

177 

164 

787 

729 

In accidents on railway Tircmises in 
which tlic mov-einent of trains, vehicles, 
etc , was not coiicei ned 

1 

3 

2 

27 

1 

Total . 

185 

179 

901 

832 
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Killed. 1 

Injured. 

Cause. 

It :i5-3r> 

103«-a7. 

1935-3C. 

19."6-37 

B. — Itailivfii/ servants. 





Ill accidents to tiains, i olhng-stock, 
l>eimanent-way, ('tc. 

Ki 

7 

135 

101 

In accidents eaused by movements of 
trams ,ind iailwM> vehicles exclusive 
of train accidents 

1()4 

1 7iS 

2,300 

2.505 

In aeddi'iits oil lailvvay inemises ui 
vvdiiclithe movement ot tiain^, v eliudi's, 
etc , was not conceined 

22 

It) 

0,018 

7,038 

Total . 


201 

0,050 

0,734 

(' — Of/tci than passcfK/crs and taihvai) 
.servants 

! 

j 

] 




In accidents to tiains, i olhng-stock, 
jieimaueut-wav, etc 

118 

5(i 

i.iti 

81 

111 aicidents caused by movements ot 
tiains and lailway v eludes exdiisive 
oi tiaiii accidents 

2 5t)0 

2,700 

707 

802 

In aceiib'uts on lailvvav piciuises m 
wliidi the movement oi tiains, vehicle'', 
etc , was not conceined 

25 

1 

.32 

84 

105 

Total . . 

2,722 

2,857 

000 

t)88 

til and Total 


3, 227 

10,050 

J 1 ,554 


Loral Advisory Committees ~ln the Annual 
Uefioi’tfe by the Itailway Bnaid on the working 
of Indian Railways, references arc made each 
year to the work that is being done by Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations mattiTfe affecting the general public 
in their capacity as users of the railway. These 
committees have been established ‘and arc 
funotioning on all Class I Railways, except Ills 
Exalted Highness the Nizam's State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Kailwav Dming tin ^eaI 
eighty meetings of the vanous Committees 
wej e held. 

Damage by Earthquakes, Fire. Floods 
and Cyclones. -The veai iindei leMew was 
<1 foituiiate one iii that beyond the usual Hoods, 
cyclones and othm natnial accidents the lesnlting 
dtiimige of which w.is ielati\ely small tlieic 
weie no major cat.icl\sm to contend with. 

Amenities for Passengers. -Rml wavs lia\e 
ocen steadily and systematically pin suing their 

22 


policy ot effecting inipro\ements making for 
the gieatei comfoit and con\enience ot ])assen- 
geis to the Inllest extent to which funds aie 
a\ail.ible The following indicate bioadly the 
policy tollowed — 

{a) Tiaui srri'i<r.s — 1 ,1)08, 000 nioi e ])assen- 
gei tiain miles wcie tun and gi eater lecouisc 
was liad to the ])io\i,sion ot light, trams giving 
moie liequent and lapid seiviec on certain 
siM-tnnis , 

(h) cures - P i o g r a m m e s were 

diavvn up and woi ked to loi the piovisioii 
ot additional waiting looms and halls, eovere.d 
and laiscd filatloims, scfiaiate refieshmcnt 
looms tor Ifiiidus and JMahomedans and 
V eiidons’ stalls , 

Aiiangoments loi the siqiply of dunking 
watei were iinpioved, and special action taken 
to eiisuie the wa-shing, cleaning and disinfection 
of carnages, and particulaily latrines in third 
class carriages. 
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Chief Railways in India. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The A8sam*Bengal Railway, which is con - 1 
structed oil the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- j 
gong and runs tiirougli Surma Valley across the 
llorth Oachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open . . . . 1,308*41 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 23,86,93,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 16 94,008 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 0*71% 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Hallway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
In 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Bailway. In 1800 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
anJ North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Bajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Katibar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat. 

Mileage open . . . . 21,07*90 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Jbengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chliatis- 
gani 111 tl»e Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over tlie line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in tlio same year 
sanction was given (or an extension to the 
coal-8 elds and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian LiaUway at Harltiarpur. 
Mlle^age open . . 8,.!92*25 

Capital at charge . . Its. 77,83,53,000 
Net earnings .. Us. 1,71,04.000 

Earnings jjer cjnt, .. 2 20% 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat vm 
B aroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombav. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed undci 
revised conditions. In 1885 the liajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
Incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,58]. 
Mileage open .. .. 3,511*51 

Capital at charge . . Bs. 73,77,00,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 5,OG,15,000 

learnings per cent 0 86% 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Bailway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 
with the Bail way system of India in the near 


future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said : — During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were (allied out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Ballways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section of the Assam - 
Bengal Bailway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmciit will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a lino have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be built at tiie cost 
of Government and worked by ono or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a State Railway and transfernd 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From .laniiary Ist, 1929, ita working has been 
taken over by the State. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,059*89 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 34,69,13,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 1,05,52,000 

Earnings per cent 3*04% 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro* 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, wliich ran from the north bank oJ 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas ol 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage oiien . . . . 2,000*.55 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 51,48,09,000 

N('t earnings .. Bs. 1,15,49,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 2*21% 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway Is one of tliu tliri* 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee 
The first section flora Howrah to Pandua wa 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutin: 
ran as far as Banigauj. It gives the orii: 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North 
ern India and is consequently fed by all tbi 
large lailway systems connected with it. Ii 
1880 the Government purchased the line 
paying the share-holder by annuities, bu 
leased it again to the company to work unde 
a contract which was teiminabic in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janii 
ary Ist, 1925, when the State took over th 
raanagt'mcnt. From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh t 
Rohilkliund railway was amalgamated with It. 
Mileage open .. .. 4.390*93 

Capital at cliarge .. Rs. 1,47,70,09,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 7,02,06,000 

Earnings per cent 5 . 16% 

{.Mileages are route mileages,) 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
r> per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanctir)n 
was given for the extension of tins line via 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with tiie 
Madras llallwav, and to Jubbuipore where it 
meets the East Indian Railwav. Tlie feature 
of the line la the paaaag; of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15i miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 01 miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and uiuicf 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Bail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 

Mileage open », .. 3,727*10 

Capital at cliarge . Rs. 1,14,57,77,000 

Not earnings .. Rs, 4,61,54,000 

Earnings per cent 4* 05 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with tlie Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. Oil the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famine | 
eonditions in the Southern Mahratta Countrj 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

iSIileage open . . , . 3,228*53 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 53,30,57,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,41,93,000 

Karnings per oent. .. .. 4*54% 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at tlie Sind-Punjab-Delhl Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotii. Tile interval between Kotn and 
Multan was unbridged and the railwav traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 tlie Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated^ with 
these two railways under the name «f the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. 6,946*00 

Capital at eharge Rs. 1,13,01,60,000 

Not earnings .. Rs. *5,99,.5S,000 

Earnings per cent. ,. .. 5.'^o% 

* {Commercial Section,) 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the nortli bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkh.md as 
far as Saharanpur wliere it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com* 
pieted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre-gauge systems to tlie North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. Tiie 
Company's contract expired in 1889 wlicn 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has Since l>ccn worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway wag amalg.amated 
with that of t he East Jndian Railway from 1st 
.Tilly 1925. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con* 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorln and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
willi the Company on the 1st of .Fanuary 1908, 

Mileage open . .. 2.")3l*‘)5 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 43,73,2.5.1)00 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,01,40,000 

i Earnings per f'CMit 3*00% 

I 

The Indian States. 

'rhe principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company iimlei 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
Kathiawar s\ stern of railways, construct.ed 
t»v subscription, among th<* several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constriieted bv tlie Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs; tli<- system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patinli, .Tlnd, Maler Kotia, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; iunl thi' railwa\s in 
Mysore, coT.sirueted bv the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929-30 .a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was undei 
eonstniction, distributed as follows — - 

Miles. 

5'-6* gauge .. .. •• 730.77 

3'-3I" gauge .. .. .. 457.51 

"'-(i" g.nigc .. .. .. 69.29 

During 1920-30 sanction w'as accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 227. 77 miles. 

Miles. 

S'-O* gauge .. .. .. 93.00 

3'-3r RaoPtc 115.17 

2'-6'' gauge .. .. .. 19.00 
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India and Ceylon, 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from llameswaram to Mannar 
has been reix)rted on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Hallway having been ex* 
tended to Dhainishkodi, the southernmost point 
of Raraeswarara Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Hallway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant Jrom each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as "Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been est-abiished 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a cause way from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
inannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sen t no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
The\e piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chaint- 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by meai s of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Barnes waram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Barma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern ' 
ment accepted the po'^ition and appointed 
Mr, Richards, \f. Inst. O.E., to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one bn 
at present would not be remunerative. Thi 
would start from Chittagong, which is th 
cerminus and headquarters of the Assam 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produc 
of Assam. The route runs southwards throug 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile no 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creek 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 mile 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 16' 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertil 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tida 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These Include th 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles o 
country and even at a distance of about 3< 
miles from its mouth Is more than half a mil 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong th 
railway would run into the region of mangrov 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north am 
south of the harbour of Eaukkphu strctchlii 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs frmi 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of th 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is . 
mountain ridge which extends from Cap 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mas 
of tangled hills cast of Akyab and Chittasonp 
At its southern end the height of the ridge i 
insignificant but It has peaks as high as 4,00i 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandwa 
and further north it rises much higher. It is . 
formidable obstacle to railway communicatio 
between India and Burma. This route i 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and woul 
have to be supplemented by branch lines t 
Akyab where there is at present a considerabl 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to b 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been tli 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur rout 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. B. A. Wa 
many years ago. The Manipur route was est 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to croi 
three main ranges of hills with summit leve 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogetlu 
there would be about four miles of tunnellic 
through the three main ridges and through oth( 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive m 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 5 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. T1 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 mib 
long and it presents fewer englneenn 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Man 
pur route. One hundred and fifty mil< 
of this route lie in open country capable ( 
cultivation though at present it is only vei 
thinly populated. Only one range of hil 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiate 
with a summit tunnel 5,000 feet long at 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than flfi 
miles of very heavy work and onlv about 4,60nf 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Valk 
route although eheai>t>r than the Manipur rou 
1^ not a practical financial proposition and hot 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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13 , Net earnings per train-mile 2-09 1'68 1*80 1*87 1*99 1*98 1-08 2 08 

14 I Percentage of net earnings on total 

capital outlay (item 2) .. .. Percent. 4*74 3,72'- 3*21 3.11 3*40 3*64 3-74 4*33 

, iStm. 8,fi81 80,368 80,089 81,421 83,681 86,166 

1 r> ; Passenger train-miles (in thousands). Train -miles. 89,881 90,012|Elte. 1,580 1,592 1,602 1,561 1,544 1,418 



Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system— 




Mileage of Bailway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year. 


Railway Mileage. 
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t Included under Burma. J Included under Bombay, Baroda and Central India. § Closed for traffic from Ist October 19..8. 

Closed for traffic from 1st August 1929. . ^ i- 4 . r» 

(c) Including the mixed gauge line referr^ to in the note marked with (a) above and also 2*18 miles of E. I. Bailway metre gauge line at Benares. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for ivliicli returns of Production are available 
for the years 1835 and 1936. 


Variation 




1935. 

1936. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

per 

cent. 



Coal 


£ 

4,903,822 

£ 

4.099,128 

£ 

£ 

204,694 

—4 2 

Petroleum (a) 


4,()8r),333 

4,6.51,993 


33,340 

—0.7 

Gold 


2,285,848 

1,010,414 

2,300,933 

1.5,085 

-1 0 7 

Lead and lead -ore (b) 


1,269,202 

258,848 


+ 25.6 

Mangancsc-ore (e) 


(rf) 768,630 

1,124,422 

355,792 


+ 40.3 

Building materials 


885,190 

763,081 

815,580 


69,610 

— 7.9 

Tin-ore 


780,689 

1*7,608 


+ 2.3 

Salt 


878,882 

747,071 

131,811 

—14.9 

Mica (e) 


604,111 

769,454 

689,963 

519,188 

85,852 

+ 14.2 

Silver 



25*0,266 

—32.6 

Copper-ore and matte 


462,031 

4.52,119 


9,912 

—2.1 

Tungsten-ore 


296,693 

307,624 

10,931 


+ 3 7 

Zinc concentrates . . 


285,666 

266,942 

30.3,3.56 

17,690 


+ 0 2 

Iron-ore 


302,040 

35,098 


+ 13 2 

Nlckcl-siielss 


105,269 

111,489 

6,220 


+ 5.9 

Saltpetre (e) 


100,420 

80,273 


14,147 

—14.1 

Ilmenltc 


58,789 

62,423 

3,634 


+ 6.2 

Chromite . . 


30,087 

45,450 

9,363 


425.9 

Refractory materials 


30,301 

29,798 


503 

—1.6 

Antimonial lead . . 


27,065 

26,030 


1,029 

—3 8 

Clays 


29,591 

21,950 


7,641 

—25.8 

Jadeitc 


14, .522 

13,412 


1,110 

—7.7 

Steatite' 


14,403 

11,803 


2,600 

4,337 

—18.1 

Monazitc . . 


12,453 

8,110 


—34.7 

Magnesite . . 


7,91 8 

7,684 

”’*451 

234 

—2 9 

Gypsum 

Ruby, suppiiire and spin 


6,945 

7,396 


+ 6.5 

lel . 

8,601 

7,319 


*1,282 

—14.9 

Zircon 


6,967 

6,335 

.... 

632 

—9 1 

Fuller’s earth 


6,159 

5,389 


770 

—12.5 

Diamonds . . 


4,201 

4,675 

*474 
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+ 11.3 

Ochres 


3,082 

2,393 


—22.3 

Antimony-ore 


254 

1,450 

1,190 

‘l',422 


Barytes 


2,628 

1,206 


—54.1 

Soap sand . . 


703 

1,092 

^9 

600 

+ 44.6 

Bauxite 


1,14S 

548 



Beryl 


641 

466 

82 

175 

—2*7.3 

Felspar 


372 

454 


422.0 

Amber 


158 

409 

251 

* ’ ” 532 


Graphite . . 


803 

331 


—61.6 

Asbestos 


343 

234 


109 

—31.8 

Apatite 


115 

99 

76 

16 

—13.0 

Tantalite . . 



76 

433 


Corundum . . 


‘ ” 465 

32 


-^93.1 

Garnet 


244 

5 


239 

—98 .0 

Bismuth . . 


16 

8 


8 

— 50 .0 

Total 


19,346,880 

19,427,719 

818,980 

738,141 

j 

+0.4 





+ 80,839 



(a) Estimated. (b) Excludes antimonial lead. (c) Exports f.o.b. values. 


(d) Revised. (e) Export values. 
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COAL. 


Most of the coal raised In India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal nnd Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


Slngarenl in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
vinces but there are a number of smaller 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another. 


Provincial production of Coal during the years 1935 and 1930. 


Province. 

1935. 

1936. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

220,737 

203,239 


17,498 

Baluchistan 

9,558 

8,099 


1,459 

Bengal 

6,682,752 

6,667,841 


14,911 

Bihar and Orissa 

12,438,058 

12,047,975 


390,083 

CViitral India 

329.369 

329,488 

119 


Central Provinces 

1,526,690 

1,507,982 


18,708 

Ejistei n States Agency 

901.269 

806.432 


94,837 

Hyderabad 

729,414 

852,739 

123,325 

, , 

Punjab . . 

144,423 

156,849 

12,426 


llajputana 

34,425 

30,177 


4,248 

Total .. 

23,016,695 

22,610,821 

135,870 

541,744 


Value of Coal produced m India during the year^ 193.5 and 1930. 



1935. 

1936. ■ 

— 


1 

Value I 


1 

Value 


Value (£1- Us. 13 3). 

pci 

Value (£1 = Us 13 3). 

per 


1 

I 

ton 

1 

1 

ton. 


Us. 

£ 

Us. a. p. 

Us. 

£ 

Us. a p. 

Assam 

20,77,926 

156,235 

9 6 7 

17,02,9.50 

128,041 

8 6 1 

Baluchistan . . 

71,651 

5,387 

7 7 11 

45,571 

3,426 

5 10 0 

Bengal 

1,72,76,463 

1,298,982 

2 9 4 

1.70,40,871 

1,281.231 

2 8 11 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,29,60,619 

2,478,242 

2 10 5 

.3,16,03,975 

2,376.239 

2 9 31 

Cential India 

11,52,135 

86,627 

3 7 11 

11,36,189 

85,428 

3 7 2 

Cential I^ovinccs 

54,51,135 

409,860 j 

3 9 1 

50,23,918 

377,738 

3 5 0 

Eastiern States Agency 

30,77,126 

231,363 

3 6 7 

24,80,987 

1 86,992 

3 14 

Hyderabad (a) 

23,71,781 

178,829 

3 4 0 

27,16,474 

201,246 

3 3 0 

Punjab 

6,30,794 

47,428 

4 5 11 

6,03,504 

45,376 

3 13 7 

llajputana 

1,51,210 

11,369 

4 6 3 

1.38,465 

10,411 

4 0 r. 

Total . . 

6,52,20,840 

1 

4,903,822 


6,24,98,404 

4,699,128 


Average . . 

” 


2 13 4 



2 12 3 


(a) Estimated. 


In 1931, 1932 and 1933 there was a continuous 
decrease in production of coal from the jieak 
figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1930. In 1934 
the direction of change was niversed and pro- 
duction increased by 2,208,284 tons (or 11.4 
per cent.) from 19,789,103 tons m 1933 to 
22,0.57,447 tons in 1934. In 1935 the increase^ 
continued but at a less rate, by 959,248 tons 
(or 4 .3 per cent.), to 23,016,095 tons. In 
1930, however, there was again a decrease 
by 405,874 tons (1 .8 per cent.) to 22,610,821 
tons. Tliis decrease was shared by all provinces 
except Hyderabad, which showed a substantial 
increase, and Central India and the Punjab, 
which showed slight increases. In Bihar and 
Orissa, the Bokaro, Bampiir, !Rajinahal Hills 
and Jainti fields showed increases, the rest 
decreases. In Central India and Eastern 
states Agency, 8ohagj)ur and Baigaih showed 
increases and Umaria, Korea and Talcher 


decreases ; in the Central Pro\ irices, Pench 
Valley showp<l an increase and Ballaipiir a 
decrease. A new field was started at Hliuhpur, 
Betiil district. In Hydeiabad Shite, all fields 
showed inc-reases In the Tertiary coalfields of 
Assam, Baluchistan, the Punjab and Kajpiitana, 
increases were shown by the Punjab fields 
except Hielum, and by the Ivhasi and 
Jaintia hills in Assam, the others showing 
decreases. 

As usual the output of the Tertiary fields was 
but a trivial proportion of the whole, the pro- 
portions being 98 .24 jier cent, from the Uond- 
wana coalfields and 1 .76 per cent, from the 
Tertiary coalfields. 

The variations in the statistical position 
of the coal industry since 1927 can be gauged 
to some extent by examining the stock position 
at the end of each year. Stocks increased 
continuously from 1929 to 1932, In the previous 
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review it was recorded that during 1933 the 
position siiowed no Rul)stantial change, but 
that the slight reduction of stocks might be 
symptomatic of a tendency tiiwards a liettcr 
adjustment of ]>iodu(‘tion to demand. This 
suriiiisc lias proved to lie 2 )aitially coriect, lor 
during 1934 stocks weie 1 educed by iieaily 
700,000 tons, increasing l)y 109,529 tons in 
1935 and deei easing by 207,524 tons in 
1930. 


In continuation of the trend of 1 934 and 1935, 
the cxpoit statistics for coal during 1930 show 
a further decrease amounting to about 20,000 
tons. ( JeyJon retained iier position as the 
leading iinjiortei of Indian coal, taking some 
3.000 tons nioie tliaii in 1935. The Straits 
Settlements tiguies weio practically the same 
as 111 1935 but the Uoiig Jvong trade almost 
died out. The cxpoit ot coke deei eased by 
412 10118 . 


IRON 

Bengal and Bibar and OrisBa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread In- 
dustiy in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great allhvial tracts of the Indus, 
Canges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron smidter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient suppliee of 
ore from deposit tliat no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
lor the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830 in the South Aroot District. 
Since that date various other attempts Ituve 
l<een made hut none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both ooal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal-beaiing Bara- 
kar and Banlgan] stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and lor many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of are used in the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
BupplicB of ore hitherto obtained near the 
Iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use oi 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and RanlganJ and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Eolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
Sarands (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Buru 
respe(!tively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Singhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron-ore, tlie extension of 
which has been traced into Eeonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a S. S. W. direction. At Pansira Buru, 
a portion of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 460 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 600 feet. The ore body appears to be 
Inteibedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
It Is separated by banded hsematlte-jaspers. The 
ore Itself is high-grade micaceous hematite 
often laterltlaed at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 


ORE. 

into the Interior of the deposit show that the 
haematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface latcrittsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of heematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 

The production of iron ore from 2,430,136 
tons ill 1929 the output of iron-ore in India 
fell to 1,228,625 tons 111 1933. In 1934, how- 
ever, th(‘re was a turn of the tide and tlic 
production recovered shaijily to 1,910.918 tons 
and in 1935 rose still further to 2,364,297 tons 
and in 1 936 to 2,553, 247 tons. There were also 
substantial increases in the output of pig-iron 
and steel. 

Tlie iiiciease in the jiroduetion of pig-iron 
hi India leeotded aliove was aei'ompanied by a 
subslantiul lise in the quantity exported fiom 
472,636 tons in li)35 to 605,966 tons in 1936. 
Jujiaii is the ]>iincipal eonsiimcr of Iiuiian 
j]Ug-iion, tlie jiioportion taken tell fiom 70 8 
I pei cent hi 1935 to 60.6 j>cr cent, in 1036, 
though tlie actual amount rose by 9 9 per cent 
There weic laige inei eases in expoits to the 
ITnited Kingdom, and to the Ihiited Stales, 
while tlie expoit to China was lialved The 
expoit viliie pel ton of pig-iron tell fiom Rs 23 
(£1*72) in 1935 to Its. 22 6 (£ 1 70) in 1936. 

'i'he Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 

(Act No. XIV of 1924). — authorised, to 
companies cmiiloying Indians, bounties upon 
rails and flshiilatcs wholly mamifactiired in 
British India from materials wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specific, ations approved by the Railway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons, 
a substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India* 
This Act was repealed by the Act No. Ill of 1927 
and the jiayrnent of bounties consequently 
ceased on the 31 st March, 1927 ; the industry 
is, however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
steel. As a result of a new Act, No. XXXI of 
1934, provision has been made for an increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
Rs. 1 0 per ton ad valorem in most cases, or about 
Rs. 40 per ton in the case of articles not of British 
manufacture. ' 
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MANGANESE ORE. 


This iadustry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
V izagapatam district, and from an output of 
574 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
la the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most 
ikoportaut deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1004, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

The catastroiihic fall in the piocluction ot 
manganese ore in India from the pi'uk figures of 
1027, namely 1,120,1153 tons valued at £2,70 3, 0(kS 
/ 0.6. Indian jiorts to 212,()04 tons with a \alue of 
£140,022 in 1932 has been recorded previously. 
In 1933 the oiitimt rose slightly to 218,307 
tons but the value fell to £123,171 These are 
the smallest quantities and values reported since 
1901, when the outiiut was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122,831. In 1905 the output was 247,427 
tons vahuid at £223,432, since when the smallest 
production was 450,410 tons in 1915 valued at 
£929,546 ; whilst the smallest value was in 1909 
wh(‘n a production of 644,600 tons was valued 
at £603,908. In 1934 there W'as, howe\er, a 
partial lecovery to 100,306 tons valued at 
£388,240, further increased in 1935 to 641,483 
tons valued at £768,630 and in 1936 to 813,442 
tons valued at £1,124,422. The lull magiiitudi ot 
tills catastrophe to tlie Indian manganese iiidustiy 
IS iK'ihajis best realised tioln the laet that whilst 
the quantity of the ]>roduetion 111 1933 was a 
little over oiie-tlfth oi that ot tlie peak year ot 
1927, the value was less tliuii one-tweiity-secoiul 
part of tlic value of the 1927 production. Jn 
laid in none of the, major Indian nuneial indus- 
tiios have the effects of the slump been so 


seiiously felt as 111 the manganese industry ; it is 
gratifying, therefore, that some measure of re- 
<*ovcry tain now he ree-ordod, though the value of 
the output IS still less than halt the peak tigiirc 
ol J9i7. 

'J’he substantial lecovery in 1936 is due mainly 
to luereascs in the llalaghat. Nagpur and 
Ithaiidaia districts of the Ceiitial Pioviiiees, 
ami to tlie resumption of woik in ]*aneh Malials. 
The output tiom .Sandiir State tell by a third. 
The most jihaising b'atuie of this iiujirovement 
i-. the lecovery ol the C'laitral Piovinei'S pro- 
duction iiom tlie tiivial flgiiie to which it had 
lallen m 1933 (28,78<.) tons) to 5(>8,806 tons in 
1936 Dili mg 19.32 and 1933 tlic majority of 
inmes in the (!cntral Piovinees had been closed, 
mchidmg scveial mines that had never been 
elos(‘d sine<‘ the eommeneement ot woik in 
1900 and 1901 , tlieie had lieen a total eessution 
ot pioduetion 111 tlie Magpiir distiiet and almost 
total cessation m Bliamiaia The amount of 
giound still to be recovered can be j'udged 
trom the fact tliat th(' production of the Ccntial 
rroMiiees averaged 660,559 tons annually 
dining the quinquennium 1924 to 1928 

The paitial leeovcn ol the Indian manganese 
hidustiy during 1931 and 1935 was lelleeted 
111 an ineiease ol exjxiits, meluding the (piantities 
expoited tiom Morinugao m Poitiiguesc India, 
fiom tiiC nadii ot 375 904 tons in 1933 to 864,698 
tons 111 1935 In 1930 this tell to 742,547 tons. 
The ojiening ot the new jxut at Vizagapatam 
has been the hiightest featuie m the Indian 
manganese indiistiv duiing the last four yeais, 
on account ot the reduced lead fiom the Central 
rioMiices to the sea The distiibutlon of 
manganeHe-01 e exjKiited tiom Biitish Indian 
poits (excluding Monnugao) dm mg 1935 and 
1936, liom which it will l>c seen that the United 
Kingdom witli an meiease of some 36,900 tons 
letaiiied her position as the ehiet impoitei of 
Indmi mauganese-oj(* The si'cmid ]»Iaee as 
impoitei was taken by the Tniti'd States with 
an meiease ot some 31,000 tons, with Japan 
tailing to thud with a deeiease ot some 68,000 
tons, Itelgiuiu showed a ileciease, of 10, ,500 
tons, Italy oi 15,000 tons, and I'raiiec of 39,000 
tons. 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold , 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold licldj 
in Mysore, During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The NizanVs mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to t^e Eolar godd field. Tpis mine 
was opened in 1903. Th,e only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 


an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 ; 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Rs. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from vearto 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
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foil Id subsequent yean until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. 

In 1931 the gradual secular decline In the total 
Indian gold prodiictJon was temiiorarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488.8 ozs. valued at 
Bs. 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,885), followed by a 
trivial fall again m 1932, when the output was 
329,681.7 ozs. valued at Bs. 2,53,51,438 
(£1,906,123). In 1933 there was an increase to 


336,108.3 ozs. valued at Bs. 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201). In 1934 the output fell to 
322,142.9 ozs., but the value increased to 
Rs. 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
in terms of sterhng since 1920. It is interesting 
to note that the output of 1921, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 432,722.6 ozs. In 

1935 the output rose again to 327,652.5 ozs. 
valued at Bs. 3,04,01,775 (£2,285,848), and in 

1936 to 333,383. 6 ozs. valued at Bs. 306,02,413 
(£2,300,933). 

The average number of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Field during 1936 was 22,973, of 
whom 14,638 worked underground. 


SALT. * 

There was a fall, during 1936, in the total output of salt due to decreases from all the 
principal ])iodu(‘ing piovin(;es except Aden, the 1934 production was the highest on record. 
Imports of salt into India decreased by over 6,000 tons, all the countries of origin showing 
decreases excepting Egypt, taking the place of Italian East Africa 


• Source : Records of the Geological Survey of India (Vol. 72, Part 3, 1937.) 


Quantity and value of Salt produced in India during the years 1935 and 1936. 



1935, 

1936. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 = B8 13.3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13 .3). 


Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Aden 

Bengal 

Bom 1 lay and Sind 
Burma 

Gwalior (ff) 

Madras 

Northern India 

339,667 

17 

633,700 

40,086 

95 

460,257 

474,351 

19,81,299 

1,079 

31,02,656 

5,31,009 

4,725 

22,89,790 

37,78,579 

148,970 

81 

233,282 

39,925 

355 

172,165 

284,104 

355,394 

32,272 

115 

349,190 

468,118 

20,71,011 

5,107 

24,78,369 

4,95,514 

5,726 

15,83,293 

32,97,030 

155,715 

384 

186,344 

37,257 

430 

119,044 

247,897 

Total . . 

1,948,173 

1,16,89,137 

878,882 

1,735,888 

99,36,050 

747,071 


(a) Figures relate to the official years, 1935-36 and 1936-37. 


Imports of Salt into India during the years 3935 and 1936. 



1935. 

1936. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

= Bs. 13 .3). 

1 Quantity. 

Value (£l=«Rs. 13.3). 

From — 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Germany . . 

86,337 

14,70,251 

110,545 

80,048 

13,77,819 

103,595 

Aden and Depen- 







dencies . . 

298,749 

40,72,470 

306,201 

292,704 

38,70,527 

291,017 

ISgypt 

7,549 

1,21,941 

9,168 

12,375 

2,08,380 

15,668 

Other countries 

1,321 

99,348 

7,470 

2,458 

1,09.368 

8,223 

Total .. 

393,956 

57,64,010 

433,384 

387,585 

55,66,094 

418,503 
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There are about 47^ Share and Stock Brokers 
Bombay. Tliey carry on business on the 
Brokers' Ball, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers* Association 
formed Iq facilitate the negotiations and tlie 
I'ii.e and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
piomoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
b.iv. Their powers are defined by rules and 
Kgiilations framed by tlie Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The lioard has the power to stop business in 
tunes of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Bs. 5 which was gradually raised to Its. 7,000 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
In 1021 a number of caids were sold at 
Bs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were cmiOoyed 
to pui chase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the husiness. 'ITie present value of the 
card is about Bs. 25,000. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
uas opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange. Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
ill tlie open air in business quarters and w’as 
under no control except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ" 
ation was formed, a llepresentative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grow rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. TTie Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market winch culminated in a boom. 

In June, 1923, the Association wag incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies' Acts 1913-1920 Mdtli an authoiiscd 
ca[)ital of Bs. 3 lakhs divided into 800 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th September. At 
the present moment, tlie number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, Including 
partners and assistants of member Aims, i.s 
008. The Committee lias restricted the further 
".lie of new shaies until it deems it necessary to 
icNihc its decision, excejition being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
Inin. Anyone to become a member is required to 
purchase a share from a member and seek 
election and on being eJeeted the admission 
lee charged by the Association is Bs. 5,000. 
The conduct of members and of business is con- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
1 ully honoured. Tlie market customs diller from 
those of most other Stock Exclianges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due ilic 
•second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of secuiitleB are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Excliange, but the brokers mostly 


combine the function of dealers. Tlie principal 
liusiness transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as jiaper, flour, etc.) Bailway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing tliosc of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of tlie sharcliolders annually 
elects a Committee whicli elects several Sub- 
committees and Ilony. Office Bearers — the 
President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers. 
The Committee is empoweied to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which in its 
turn delegates powers to tlie Sub-Committees 
and the Hon. Office Bearers. The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputos between members 
Urns enabling the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most cases. 

Committee for 1935. — J. B. Coulthard, Presi- 
dent , .J S. llaywjuil, (1. C. Montgomery, (). A. 
Cohen, S.irbotosh Sen, .Iilciulra Mohan Diitt, 
M so. , Goralall Seal, Sliaiubhu Natli Dutt, 
Gobind J,.alJ Bangiir, IVIahaliram Sonthalia, 
Basant Ball Cliatiirvedi, .lagannath Jliiiiijlnin- 
wala, Bishaiubhar Nath Chaturveili, li. A., ll.b. ; 
Mokandlall. 

Joint Honorary l^ieasurera . — Goralall Seal, 
Mahaliram Sonthalia. 

Secretary : — From Apiil 1935, D. Chakravirty, 
M.A., B.L. 

The Stock Exchange has its own building a^ 
7, Lyons Bange. Tins building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on Cth July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governoi of 
Bengal. Tlie ground floor is utilised for tlie 
Association Hall wliCre rnembeis meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. The Me/.zaniiie llooi contains 
the ofliccs of the Association, a well eqnipiied 
Libiary and several retiring places lor the 
benefit of the members. The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange Association, 
Limited. — The only Iti'gistered JnstitiitnMi in 
Soutlieiii India of biokeis dealing in Shares, 
Stoek.s and Gov eminent Seeiiiities. J’jomoted 
ami Begi^teied on ]2tb August 1937 It has 
two kinds ot nienilieis — u^. Fonndejs and 
Oidiiiaiv. The Foimdei ineinbeis have to pay 
admission fee ot Jls.oOO whilst Oidinaiy menilieis 
pav Bs 1,000 Deposit, liom eaeh nieuibei is 
Rs.5,000 oi sueh higliei ainoiini, as tlie Kxeeiitive 
Coininiitee may decide. Eaeh nienibei tuitlier 
has to jiay inontluy snbseiiiition of Iks. 25. 
Woiking lumrs of the Exchange aic between 12 
and 1-30 noon. Dealings in about 18 stiaies of 
Companle^ aie allowed on Forward monthly 
basis Othei .diaies aie (pioted on cash haf^is 
Goveinment Seem dies aie quoted on cash iiasis 
i.e (lehveiy within si'ven dajs. 

/Vcvff/cMt --Mr C M Kothari, Vire-Prefii- 

ilcnt Ml. VV. L l\nopi» ^ Bcgisteied Othce, 

Madras. Telephone No. 4075. 
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Modern eoiiiuM'ice in India was bnilt up by 
merchants liom the w< st and was tor a loii^ 
time entirely in their hinds. Chambers ot 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in ditferent parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of dih'erout races. Bombay, for Instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
Very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
othci imixirtaut centres, with a membcrsliip 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Aeso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Ituieau, of which the membership 
i'( exclusively Indian. These different classis 
ol bodies are in no sense liostilc to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section " of 
thur orgamzatiuii. The Indian Chambers 
Work haniuiuiously with this body, but arc 
in no scn.se athhated to it, nor is there at present 
any lucliuatiou on their part to enter into such 
close rclationshij), because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can tliemselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the L»'ndon Chamber, or the Ea.st India 
Section of it have sliowii themselves out 
of touch with wdiat seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in paiticulur matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the lion. Sir Fuzulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading milljwner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at cfleefmg gieat 
improv<*inent in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. 'J'he proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
recei^ed an iinpctus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday seasQii, in the 'J’own Hall. Bombay. 
The li.st of members of the HccepMon Committee 
showed tliat all the important commercial 
asHoclations of Bombay were prepared to 
co-operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by sevcial hundred 
delegate.s from all paifs of India. The late »Sir 
1). E. \Yacha, the then President of the 
Bomba \ Indian Merchants* Chamber, jiresided 
as Ch.airTnan of the Beception Committee, at 
the optning of the proieedlngs and the first 
businc.ss was the election ol ►Sir I'aznllihoy 
Curiimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 


gress resolved upon the e!stabli<*liinent of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of C^ommerce, and 
elected a Piovincial Committee empowered to 
take the neccss.nry steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. 'J’he Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The oigamzation languKhid foi lack of 
siippoit for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
J^xchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Tombay. The Commercial Congiei-s held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the foimation 
of a “ Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ” at the place where the 
Pichidcnt tor the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.” Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
aie the following : — 

(a) To jiromotc Indian businesses in matters 
ol inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(0) 'Jo encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among busiue.^ s community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter intonny arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain fiom any such Government 
or authoiity all lights, concessions, 
and j^rivilogcs which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out. exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) 'Fo sell OT dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part theiiof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion m.iy think fit and in i»articular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similai to those 
of this Federation. 

(c) To take or otherwuse acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) U’o undertake and execute any trusts the 
undei taking of wdiich may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(ff) To draw, make, accept, discount 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
jiroinissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 
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The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
liz., numbers consistiust of (‘hiiubers of Cora- 
□erce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist- 
Ug of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Is. 150). 

The followiii'j; an' tlie ('oiuinittee of the 
ledeiation foi US • — 

Offiok-IIkakkiis of thk Feoeuation foe 

''HE Yeae 1037-38. 

President •—The Hon’ble Sir Rahimtoola M 
Chinoy, Kt. 

Vice-President : — ^^r. .Tam^hed N" 11. Mehta 

Af embers of the Committee •— hala Shii Itam. 
New Dellii ; Mi. Ka'^tinlihai Lalbhai, 

Ahmotlabad : Mr Jt. l>a^, M.T A , C'uilaek, 

Mr. Walehancl Hnaehand. lloinliav ,Mi Cliunilal 


It Mehta, Bombay ; Mi M 1^ Dahanukar , 
IJoiutuv ; J^ala Padampat Sintihanla, ( 'awn pore ; 
Diwan Jtahadnr (' S llatnasaluipatli v Miidaliai , 
Coimbatoio ; The Hon’l)le Mr. N It Saiker, 
Calcutta Air Debes Chandia (Jhose, ,)al]»ai;j:uti, 
All 1‘ S Sodhiians, Jjalioie 

ffonoKin/ Tieifsnicis -Mr A L Cjlai, 
Caleidla, Mr, J> N. Sen, Caleutia 

Co-n}>fed Memtuns — Ah. 1) B Kliaitan, 
Caleutia , Mr. (t. L Alelita, ('aleiitta . All M C 
Ohia, Jionibay; IJao Itabadui Sluviatan C. 
Mohatta. Kaiaehi , Lala Curiisharaii Lull, 
Ca\a, Ah Alaha \:iTain, Delhi. 

^e(ret(ni/ -Air D C AhilheiKar, Semdia 

House, Cuizon Boad, New Delhi 


BENGAL 


The llermal Chamber of Commerce was found- 1 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Chamber is reglsteied with a 
declaration of membei ship of 300. Its objects 
are the usual imrposes connected with the 
protection of trade “ in particular in Cal- 
cutta.” There are two clas>>es of members. 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary. 

Merehants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway anil insurance 
(companies, brokers, persona and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manuiacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent member.s of the Charabi r. 

The following arc the office-bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 193 7-38 — 

President. -Sii George Canipbell, M n \ , 
Messis. MacKinnon Mackenzie A (^o. 

Vice-President. -Sii Kdwaid Bentha 11, Messrs 
Bird A Co. 

Members. — Mr N. AV Ghisholin, The National 
Bank ot India, htd , Mr A Duncan, The Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Go , Ltd , Mi F (’ Guthne, 
M' ssis .lames Finlay A Co , J.td , (’onimdr S 
C Jiyltclton. o U.E , P.s (' , Me^-srs Gillnndcis. 
Arbuthnot A Co ; Mr D B Piatt, hnjiciial 
Chemical Indiistiics (India), Btd ; Mi 11 G 
Stokes Messrs Shaw W.allace A Co , Mi B 
W’ Wen Patteisoii, Messis .laidine Skiimei A ' 
Co. 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr 1) C 
Fan bairn. Assistant Sect et ary. Mi .f. .1 B 
Sutheiland. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chaiiibor has the right of 
returning representatives, and the rcprcbcnt- 
atives returned, for the current year. 

The Council of Stale. --T \\q Hon’hle Air 
J. Reid Kay. 

The Bengal Legist at ire Assemhig — Mr C B. 
L. Milne-Rohertson, (Messrs 'riiiner, Morrison 
Co., Ltd,); M 1 ..I.A Claik, (Messns. Ander- 


son, AV light A Co), Aft D Hendry, (Imperial 
Chemical Industries (Indi.i), lid), Mr M A. 
F Hirt/ell, (Messis. MaeiK'ill A Co lid), 
Ml B AI S'lhsoon, (Alessi’s AI A Sassoon A 
Sons, lid). Ml B Haywood. (Messis Pigott, 
Chajunan A Co), Mi W. (’ AVoidsviorth, (77ic 
Statesman JAd.) 

The Calratta Port Ti ast.- Sir George ('ampbell, 
M L \ . (Messis Maekinnon Maekenzie A' Co ) , 
(tonmidi S C Lyttelton, o it E , P s (' ,(Gilhin- 
(lers .Arbuthnot A Co ) , Mr (’ F L Milne- 
Boheit on, (Mi'ssis Tiiiium, Aloirison A Co; 
Ltd), Ml K .1 Nicholson. (Alcssrs Gladstone, 
Wylhc A Co), The Honide Mr .1 Beid Kay, 
(Messis .lames Fmlav A' Co Ltd), Mr Baltoiir 
Smith, (Messis Maeneill A Co ) 

The Calratta Mnninpaf (Ua point ion Mr. E. 
H Bdnev, ( Impel lal Chemical Indust ncs (Irulia) 
Ltd). Ml .) A (Uoag. (Messis Tuiiu'i. Moriisi.n 
A Co.. Ltd), Mr .1 H J.vle, (The Oiieiital Gas 
(’o. Ltd). Ml G U Pottingei. ('I'he Jiiiimah- 
Shell Oil Stoiage A Distributing Co., of India 
Ltd., Ml. K. G Silliai, (Tin* Calentta Fleetrie 
Supply Coipoiation fid); Mi .1 11 Spollei 
(The Bengal Telephone Coipoiatjon Ltd ) 

The Board of Trustees for the Improreinenf of 
Calcutta.- Ml. F. Booiiey (Bengal 'J’elephmie 
Co , Ltd.). 

The Bengal Boiler Commis.sitm - Afr B A 
Cole, (Fnion South .Dit(* Mill) , Mi B Thornton 
(Messis Burn iV Co , Ltd ) . Ml W" H AA 
TTi(|iihart, A M I Meeli !■; , (Andiew A ule A Co 
I Ltd ). 

The Bengal Smole Nuisances Commission . — 
Mr. B. J. Oliver, Mr. G. Y. Robertson. 

The Chainfiei elects ronn lontatives to various 
other bodies ol less impnrtanee, siieh as the 
committee of the Caleutta Sailors’ Horae, and 
to numerous suKsidiary .issociations. The 
following are the recognised nssoi iutions of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce-— 

Caleutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association 
Indian Jute Mills Association. Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Assoeia- 
tion, Calcutta Fin- Itisiii.inco Associa- 
tion, (taleiitta Import Tiade .Association, Cal- 
cutU Maiine Insurance Association, The 
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Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India. 
Indian Mininp; Association, Calcutta Baled Juto 
Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Assocation, 
Indian Engineenng Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Prc^s Association, Juto Fabiic 
Brokers’ Association, ("alcutta Bail'd Jute 
Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Jute 3>ealors’ 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ 
Association, Calcutta Accident insurance Associ- 
ation, Calcutta Klour Mills’ Association, 
Calcutta llivcr Transport Association, the 
Masteis’ Ste^edole8’ Asf-ociation and the Asso- 
ciation of Paint, Colour & Varnish, Manu- 
facturers in India. 

The Chamlier maintains a Tiibuual of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, scttlomt'iit and 
adjiisi.ment of disputes and diflPerenees iclatinji 
to tiade, imf-iness, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms ol ti.Tde, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or l>y njJteut or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in Jndia or Burma, by whomsocvci 
of such parties the said disputes and dlflPeren- 
ccs l»e sul>mitted. The Secretaiy of the (!ham- 


ber acts as the Begistrar of the Tribunal, whiea 
consists of such meml»eis or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually cr 
otherwise be selected by the Kegistrar anS 
willing to serve on the Tnbninl The lU- 
gistrii from tiuie to time makes a list (f suea 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Liccnsel 
Measure-'’ Dejiartmeiit controlled by a special 
committee it includes a Superintendent (C C 
(»ee Smyth), Hi'ad Office Manager (Mr. F. W 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs 
•T B F llenfrcy, Ji. Perry and S. J Waiwiek) 
and the staff at the time of the last 
ofheial returns consisted of 100 otflcei 8 The usual 
system of work for the benefit, of the trade of tlu' 
port IS followed. The Department has its own 
luovideiit fund and compassionate funds and 
Measuiers* (!lub. The Chamber docs not assist 
in the pieparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Pnres Current, 
and abo publishes a Ur^e number of statisticai 
circulars of various descriptions m addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulais on matters under discussion. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The objects of the Chamber are to aid and hl, (The Aryasthan Insui.'iuce Co, JJ,(1 ) ; 
stimulate the development of, commercial, Mr. Bauwaii Ball Boy. Mi 1 \\ Sen. ('I’he 

agricultural and industrial enterprises in Bengal Anandainoyee Agenev.TAd ) , Mr Netai Cbaian 
and Assam and to protect the commercial Paul, (Mes.sr.s M. B. Paul <V Co ) , Mi Ueiiode 
interest of all persons trading therein; to Copal Mookeijt'c. (MeH''js (Jangndb.ii liaueijee 
promote unanimity and uniformity of praetice A Co). Mi Naiendra Chaiidia Diitt, M L c , 
amongst the memlxiis of the commeicial com- (The Comilla Jiaiikiiig Coi poiation btd.) , 
iniinity; to repri'seiit theii views and require- Mr A. C Mitti'r, (Messis Cbosh A' Mittei), 
ments to the Covernment, railway and port Mi. Amar Krishna Cliosh, (The Bengal lii- 
authorities ; to arrange for organised action siiianee A' Beal Pi ojiei tv Co , btd); Mi liaklial 
on all matters Involving the interests of members Cbaiulia Dutta, M A., uh. (I’he Tiipiiieswaii 
ineluding conditions of employment of industrial Tea A' Trading Co, Idd ) , Mi. <b Il.isn, u.a , 
labour; to aibitrato when occasion occurs P s.a.a , p (’ 1 s , (Messis («. Bavii A Co); 
between parties -w’illing to submit their difTercncc*. Mi K (Jhakiaw’aiti, (The Jlolieliena Teji 
to the Assoeiation, and generally to do all such Estate); Mi Bhntnath Jvolev. 
things PS may be < mducive to the interests Co-opted Metuher^f a f the Krerutii e Comnntfee ~ ~ 

of the commercial classes of Bengal and Assam. Mi. .Togendia Kislim c Das, m a , n l. .(Mi'ssis M. 

The Chamber has recently organised an 
Industrial Museum for making an effeeti%e 
(lisj)lay ot the industrial produets of the Piovmee 
to the best interest of the industries, paiticulail> 
in the matter of jiressliig their claim to vaiioiis 
forms of (jloverniiiental assistanee, and also toi 
providing expert advice to those who might be 
looking lor projicr guidance in tlie mattci ol 
selecting particular lines of industrial veiituie 

President.— S\T Hari Sankcr Paul, Kt., m.i \ , 

( Butto Kristo Paul & Co., Ltd ) 

Vice-Presidents. — Dr. N. N. Law, m.a , Pli D 
(Bangeswari Cotton Mills Ltd ), Mr. A C. Neii. 

(Messrs. D. M. Das & Sons, Ltd.) 

Ilony. Treasurer.-— Dr. Satya Churn J^w, 

M. A., ph.i). 

Member <i of theExecutice Committee . — The Hon 
Mr. Nalini K. Sarker, Mr. S, C. Mitra, (Mitra A 
Choiulri); Mr. Sndhan Chandra Bov, (Wilson A- 
Hoy); Kumar Kaitiek Churn Mullick, (Baja 
D. N. Mulliek & Sons, Ltd.); Mr. Aruii J’rokash 
Boral, (Prosad Das Boral & Bros.); Mr 
D. N Sen, (Bengal Glass Works, Ltd ); Capt. 

N. N. Dutt, M IJ., (Bengal Immunity Co., Ltd.); 

Jtfr, Jiban Krislina Mitter ; Mr. S. C. Baj’^, M.A., 


r.hattaehai yya A Co); Mr. .1 N Jailiiii, (The 
beugalCheuueal A Phaiiiuu eulieal Woi ks Lid ); 
Mr. B. (’ (ihosh, B. coin. (Loud ). B Se. (Loud ); 
(The Sisir Soap Works) , Mr K. K. Kakshit, 
(The Bengal Industiu's Association), Mi 
II P. Bagaiia, (The East India .lute Assoeiation 
bbl ), Ml. JSbiiiial Chamlia (iliosb, (The Bengal 
.lute Groweis’ Association), Mi. Ashiitosh 
Bhattaeharyya. (The Paddy Mei chants' Asso- 
(latioii), 1)1 K. Saiiyal, MA, i*h.l)., ML a, 
(The Murshidabad Silk As.sijeiatiou) , Mr. J. N 
Baneijee, (The All-Iiidia SoapMakeis’ Associa- 
tion), Bai A. C. Ilanerjee llahadiii. (M p , 
(Tlie Kew' .linagorah Coal Co . Ltd ) , Mi. JV K, 
Boy (’hondbiiry, (Messis. Kalieharan Giiisii 
Chandia Boy Cliowdhury ) 

Secretary.— Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., B.L., 
M B E. 

Asst Secrelaty. — Mr. S. B, Biswas, M.A. 

LIST OP AFFILIATED BODIPIS AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS OP THE BENGAL NATIONAL 
CilAMBKK OP COMMERCE. 

The Bengal Industries Association, 15, Clive 
Street, (!aleutta; The Bengal Hosiery Maiui- 
factuiers’ Association, 2, Ashu Babu Lane, 
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Kidderpore, Calcutta; Tho All-India Soap 
Makers’ Aseociation, 22, Canning Street, 
Calcutta; The Bengal Glass Manufacturers 
Association, 2, Bo yal Exchange Place, Calcutta; 
The Indian Colliery Owners* Association, 
.Tiiaria, E. J. By. ; The Ea^t India .lute Associa- 
tion Ltd , 2, Boval E\chan«(‘ Place, Calcutta ; 
I’he (’alcutta lion Merchants’ Association, 
P 224/0, Strand Bank Boad, Mecrbaharghat 
(’alcutta; The Oil Mills Association, 151 B; 
Baja Dinondra Street, Calcutia; The Earidpur 
Dlstiict Merchants’ Associatuin, Fraidjmr ; 
The Association ol Enuinecis, 2, B-oyal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta ; The Indian Insurance Institute. 
2, Boyal Exchange Place, Calcutta ; 1'he Bengal 


Jute Growers’ Association, 2, Boyal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta ; The Calcutta Shellac Exchange 
Ltd., 3, Mango Lane, Calcutta ; The Tipperah 
Chamber of tiommercc, Comilla , The Indian 
Planteis’ Association, Sridharpur, Sylhet; Tho 
Paddy Merchants’ Association, 69/1, Chetla 
Hoad, Alipore, (’alcutta ; Tlio Calcutta Wine 
Association, 1, Lindsay Street, Calcutta; The 
TipiK*rah Tiades Association, Comilla; The 
Murshidabad Silk Association, Bcrliampur, 
nistrict Miirshidaliad ; The Provident Insur- 
ance Companies Association (Bengal), 2, Boyal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta; The Calcutta .lute 
Exchange Ltd., Calcutta; The Tiipura Tea 
Association, 1, Mission Boad, (’alcutta 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular tho trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
tlie development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
Interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular tho Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
Inclia ; to adjust controversies between members 
ot tins Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of tho Ciuvmbcr ; to yiromoie and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of diirerent branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India ; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta; and to do all 
such other tilings as may bo conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There arc two classes of Members, local and 
molussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Bs. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Bs. 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who arc 
Induns shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following constiluic the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber foi the year 1037 .— 

President ■ — Mr. A. B Dalai. 

Senior Viee-President. — Mr G. L. Mdita. 

Viee-President ~ Mi . K. J Purohit . 

Members- — Mr B M Biila; Air T) P Khait.an, 
N. L Pun, Mi K b .Tatia , Mr Karam- 
k ehand Tliapar ; Mr. A. L Ojha ; Mr. M. L. Shah ; 


Mr.Eaiznlla Gangjce , Mr Ba«:sim A. Mohamed; 
Ml It n Bhattcr, Mi. .Pranjivan .laitlia ; 
Sii Badiida-i Goonka, Mr. llajendia Singh Singlii; 
Mr. M G lihagat , Mr A. N. .Ihajhaiia; 
Mr Kedarnath Khandelwal ; Mr ’ Debes 
Chandra Ghosh ; Mr. Alangtoorair jiiipuria. 

Secrclarif — Mr. S. B Dhadda , M A , T.r. n. 

The following Associat ions are aUlliated with 
the Chamber. — Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
.Jute Balers’Association, Indian Produce Associa- 
tion, East India Jute Association, Calcutta Bice 
Merchants ’Association, Calcutta Kirana Associa- 
tion, Gunny Trades Association, Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association, Indian Tea Meichants’ 
Association, Marwan Bice Mills Association, 
Sindhi Merchants’ Association, Indian Insurance 
Comimnies’ Association and Shareholders’ 
Association, lndl:in Coal Mi'i'chants’ Association. 

Tlie Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
apjiointed in 1927 a 'rribiinal of Arbitration li> 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades With a view to cover the vaiying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are aiipointed, 
on the 'rnbunal of Arbitration for cacli of the 
following trades-— (1) Jute; (2) Gunny; 
(3) Piece-goods and yarn . (4) Iron and Steel ; 
(5) Coal and Minerals ; (6) General. 

Chambkus Brimiesextativks on — 

Bengal Legishitire Assembly, — Mr. D P. 
Jvhaitan. 

Calcutta Port Commissioners. — Mr. A. L. Ojha. 

Bengal Nagpur Bailway Loeal Adnsoig Com- 
mittee. — Mr. K. L Jatia. 

East Indian Bailivag Local Adnsory Com- 
mittee. — Mr. Eaiziilla Gangjee 

Eastern Bengal Railway Liral Advisory Com- 
mittee. — Mr B. Chakra varti 

Board of Apprenticeship Training. — Mr M. G. 
Bhagat. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee — Mr A L 
Ojha ; Mr D P. Khaitan ; Mr AI. L. Shah ; 
Mr G L Mehta ; Mr Faiznlla Gangjce. 

Board of Economic Enquiry , Bengal. — Mr. G.L. 
Mehta. 

Chamber's Auditors, — Messrs S. B. Daiidcker 
& Co., R.A, 
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MARWARI ASSOaATION. 

lOOA. Chittakanjan Avenue. Calctttta. 


THE MARWARI ASSOCIATION was estab- 
lished ill the year 18118 . 

Its objects are : 

(a) To promote and advance the moral, 
intellectual, commercial, economic, ])oliti(;al 
and social interests of the Marwari commiiuity 
and to i)rotect the rijjhts and status ot the 
Marwari community by eveiy possible con- 
stitutional means. 

(h) To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out ot commercial transaetjons between 
parties either one or botii of which arc membei s 
of the Marwari (iommunitv, provided the ])aities 
arc willing to abide by the judgment and deci- 
sion of the Association. 

(c) To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association. 

(d) To communicate with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
within or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for tiie i)rotection of tiade, 
commcice and industries in wiiich Indians 
and, in paiticular, Marwaris aie engaged. 

(e) To found and support establishments 
and institutions for disseminating commeicial, 
technical and general education in dilfcrent 
brandies of Art and Science In the Marwari 
community. 

(f) To take all necessary steps for promoting, 
supporting or ojiposing legislation or other 
action, affecting the interests of the Maiwaii 
community, either by (Jovernment, or any 
fiepartment tliercof or by any local body or 
bodies. 

(fir) To take such action as may be necessary 
for securing the redress of grievances of any 
branch ol trade, commerce and industry in which 
the Marwari community is inteiested as also such 
other action as may be conducive to the deve- 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry. 

(h) To make representations to the Local 
Central or other authorities concerned. Executive 
or Legislative, to procure change of law and law 
practice affecting the commercial, economic, 
jiolitical and other interests ol tlie Marwaii 
community. 


(t) To establish branches at any place in 
Biitish India or m the Indian States where it 
mav be necessary to do so m the iuteiests of the 
Maiwaii aimmuiiity. 

(?) To acquire funds, lands, buildings and 
other moveable and immoveable pioperty and 
to hold, applv, and sell the same for and in 
the interests of the Association and in further- 
ance of its olijects. 

(k) To adojd- or promote .such philanthropic, 
economic, iiidiistiial, educational and otiiei 
inoasines as may be b(‘>>t calculat(‘d to bettei the 
moral and matciial condition ot tlu; Marwaii 
community. 

(/) To subscribe to become a mcmi)eT of or 
otherwise co-oix'iate with any othei association 
whose obj(‘cts aie altogethei 01 in part similai to 
those of the Association 

(mj) To ariange for lectures by competent 
men on anv subject of interest and importance 
to tlie Marwaii tommunity. 

(w) And generally to do all othei acts and 
things neeessaiy lor the attainment of the above 
objects. 

The following are the Office-bearers for the 
cm rent year : — 

President.^ Balm Baijnath Bajoiia, M Ij. a, 

Babu Dwipehand Boddar, 
Balm Rajendia Singh Singhl, Balm Gobindram 
liangur and Babu Jlanidhandass Jhajhaiin. 

Jlonorart/ Serretari/.— Bahw Babiilall Shrofl. 

Jt. flonif. .SV reb/r,'/ — Babu Madan Gopal 
Boddar. 

Treamrer , — Babu Hariki ishna .Ihajharia. 

Auditor —Babu Murlidhar Sonthalia. 

The following aie the Association’s Repiesen* 
tative.s on pulilic Iiodies — 

Legislative Asuemhlg , — lialm Baijnath Bajoria, 
M L A. 

Legidnt'ive Council . — Rai Mungt-0(*lal Ta- 
puiiah Bahadur 

Board of Economic Enguirg, Bertgni — Babu 
iiabulall Sill off 

Banl’inq Enquiry Committee, Bengal . — Babu 
Babulall Shroff. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was 
established for the following purposes in the 
year 1928:— 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for whicli the International 
Ciiamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the ** International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely: 

( i ) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(ti) To secure harmony of action on all 
International questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 


{Hi) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business- 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll ao commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 60 commercial firms as Associate 
Members. 
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offkjk-Hkarkks for the Year 1937-38. 

President , — The Ilon'blc Sir Rahimtoola M. 
Chinoy, Kt. 

Vire-Pr('is\dent . — Diwaii Rsiluidur C. S 

Ratnaaal)»pathy Mud uliar. 

Mfimhen of the Vomuuttee, — Mr. .Tanislicd 
X. II Melita, Karachi , Mr Xastuibhai Ijalblmi. 
Ahmcdahad ; Lala Sliii llam, Xcw Delhi, 
Ml G. 1). Hiil.i, (\ilciit.i.a , Sii Ihiishotaindas 
Tliakuidaa, Kt , (MR., M.li.E , Donibav , Lala 
I’adainpat Siimhanui, Cavvnpoie . Mi Ilnosein- 
bhoy A. Lalljee, m L A , lloiiibay , Mr. Manu 
Subedar, Dombay , Mi. M L. Daliaiiukai, 


IJombay , Mr. Chunilal 1 $. M(dita, ]{(mibay , 
Mr. J. C. Sctalvad, lioinbay ; Sardai P. *S. 
Sodhbans, Lahoi c. 

JJonorary 7'rcasiirer. — Mr. A. L. Ojha, Calcutta 

Co-opted Members — Ml. 1). P Ivhaitaii, 
Calcutta, Ml Ji J)as, ai L.A , Cuttack; The 
Uoii’ble ]iai Ihihadiir Lala llaiu Saran La**, 
c I K , Lahore ; The Hoii’blc Raja Rahadur 
(io\indlal Shi\lal Motilal, Rombay ; Mr G. L, 
Mclita, (’alcutta , Mr J) N. Sen, Calcutta. 

Secretary — Mi 1) G. Mulheikar. 

Scindia House, Cuizoii Road, Hew 

Delhi. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and dutieh ol the Rombay 
Ch.Liubur, as set forth in their Memo- 
landiiiu and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unaui* 
iuit> among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowleilgcd grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
iiterests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of gc'neral mercantile 
Interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the jiideinent 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber w.is established in 
1S36, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns tlic number of Chamber iiK'nibeis 
is 192. Of tliese numbers 14 ri^prescnt banking 
institutions, 10 shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway eompanics, 
13 iusuranee companies, 17 engineers and 
rontractors, 126 firms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 

Ail persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
i5ffect are eligibie for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member's subscription is 
Rs. 360. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or “ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,’* may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
siibscriptloiih. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 


by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
blit a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the riiki for the admission of nieinbers. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and fund** of th(‘ Chamber arc 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the I’resident and 
Vice-Prc‘'ident and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The (Chamber elects representatives as follow’s 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one repicscntative. 

Jloinbay Legislative Assembly, two represent- 
atives, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected lor three years. 

Board of Trustees of tlu; Port of Bombay, 
five m^.mbers, elected for two years. 

The foUovring are the offlccis of the Chamber 
for the yi^ar 193S-39 and it.' representatives 
on the various public bodies:— 

President . — A McIntosh, Esq. 

Vice-President. — A. Iv. G. Hogg, Esq, 

Committee — R. W. Bullock, Esq.; W. L. 

Clement. Esq : W. .1 Cullen, Esq. ; S. 

Kiichsiuann. Es<i. ; R C Lownde-., Esq. ; A. 

P. Powles, Esq, , LI. Soberer, Esq. 

Secretary.— C. H. Courthope-Munroe, Esq., 

Asst. Secretary.— VL. Royal, Esq., v.D. 
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Represeniatives on — 

Council of State: The Hoii’ble Mr. II. H. Tarker. 

Bombay Legislative A>^x('n\hhi : J . 15. Greaves, 
Esq. ; G. U. Pike, Jisq 

Bombay Port Trust W. A. J5ell, Esq. ; G.H. 
Cooke, Esq. ; K. (\ Lowndes, Es-q , 
A. K. O. Jlogg, Esq ; bir Geotficj 
Winter bothum 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: L. Gwill, 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board. 

A. G. Gray, Esq. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
If. F. Milne, Esq. 

Persian Oulf Lights Committee . C F. Morris, 
Esq. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee. M. S. Durutti 
Esq. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation : A. A. 
Sarantides, Esq. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee : L. A. llalsall, Esq 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee: V. F. 
Nocl-Paton, Esq. 

Ex’Services Association : A. McIntosh, Esq. 
(Ex-offi.cio), 

Bombay Seamen* s Society : C. H. Courthopi' 
Munroe, Esq. 

Indian Sailors' Home : C E. Leman, Esep 

I. M M. T. S. Dnffcnn: A. K. G. Hogg, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hogg. Kt. 

Railway Advisory Committees — 

G. I. P .:L. A. Ualsall, E^q. 

B. B. & C. I.: L. A. Halsall, Esq. 
Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd. ' Sii 

Geoffrey Winter botbam. 

Railway Rales Advisory Committee: G. II. 
Cooke, Esq.; L. A. Halsall, Esq.; J. F 
Macdoiiell, Esq. ; C. J. Damala, Esq. , A P. 
Dario w, Hsq. 

Government of Bombay Board of CommiiiiK a- 
tions: G. O. Pike, Esq. 

Bombay University: Sir Geoffrey Winter- 
botbam. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
arc in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 


Commerce, 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
IS its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
'J'he department consists of fourteen Indian 
ebrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
iacility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and imiioit 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports ot the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to groy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
fed and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
iancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
<^ugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported bv 
individual merchants. The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton exjiortcd by each firm to each 
country during the month with a running total 
of the number of bales cxiiorted duiing the year. 

Another “ Monthly Return ** issued by the 
Ghambcr shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations ” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
1 >r Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
I'aris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade mfoimation. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement 
Department with a staff of 10, whose business is 
tliat of actual measurement ol exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages. From the measurements 
given in these ceitiHcates the fi eight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated. The mea- 
surers are in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and during the 
busy Season aie on duty early and late. 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India. 

Head Office located in Calcutta for 1938. 
President. The Hon’blc Mi . J. Reid Kay. 
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Ulillowners* Association, Bombay. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombav, was 
itablished in 187r> and its objects arc afefollows — 
(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity amongst Millowners and users of 
steam, water and/or electric pow'cr on 
all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

{b) 'Jo secure good relations betw’ccn mem- 
bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(rf) To consider questions connected with the 
trade, commerce and manufactures of 
its members. 

(c) To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 

Any individual, partnership or company 
wiling one or more mill or nulls or one or more 
iress or presses or one or more ginning oi other 
ictory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
Icctric and/or other power is eligible for 
iiembership members being elected by ballot, 
every member is entitled to one vote for every 
ompletc sum of Its. 50 paid by him as annual 
ubscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1937 
lumbered 105. 

The following is the Committee for 1938: — 

T V. Bswldclcy, tlsq., {Chmnmtn), H F 
Milne, Esq , (/>//. ('hiarmut), 8ii Ness 
Wadia, K.H.K , (’ 1 K., Sii Cluinilal V. Mehta, 
K O.S.l , Sll Ifoilliasjl Modv, K H K , 31 L A , 
A.D Walwyri, Esq., U.l) JUMijauim, Ksq , 
J. C. BiiiiiH, Esq, V. N (lliandavai kai , 
Esq,, Jt. S. DalJke, Es(j , li 1^. Kciaid JOsq., 
Dhaianisey Miiliaj Khataii, Ks(j lliiigo- 
\andas .luiiiiiadas llamji, Esq , Kiishiuuaj 
M. 1>. Thackeiso.v, Esq , A. M Mehta, 
Jilsq,, A. Pcthei, Esq., S. I) SaklaUala, 
Esq., M L.A., F. 8toiH’s, tih(| , o.n i:., 
ML.O., C. r. Wudia, Esq, J^oMlle N. 
Wadia, Esq. 

Mr. T. Maloney, {Secretary), Mr. N, S. V, 
Aijer, { A hhI. Secretary) ^ Mr. 3i. G. Gokluilc, 
L'lbour Officer). 

The followdiig arc the Associatioirs llepresen- 
latives on public bodies : — 

Legislative Assembly : 8ir Ilorniasji Mody, 
M.L.A. 

Bombay LegulaWc Assembly : Mr. S. D. 
Suklatvala, M.L. A. 

Bombay PoH Trust: Mr. T. V. liaddeley. 

Victoiia Jubilee Technical Institute : Mr. 
V. N. Ghandavarkar. 

Bombay SmoJee Nuisances Commishion 
Messrs. W. F. Webb and Mark Biniiie. 
Adiisory Board of Sydenham College of Com- 
merce and Economics : Mr. Dharamsey 
Mulraj Khsttau. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee: Mr. S. 
D. Saklatvala, M.L. A. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. V. M. Chandavarkar. 

G. I. r. Railway Advuory Committee : Mr. 
F. Stones, o.n.E , m.l.c 

B. B. & C. I. Raihvay AficUory Committee 
Sir Hormasjl Mody, K.n.Js., Ji l.a. 

Bombay Municipal Corpoi alion. Sir JHormasji 
Mody, K.n K., 3I.L.A. 

University of Bombay . Mr. F. Stones, o.n.h. 
M.L.O. 

Royal Institute of -Science .* Mr. E D, 
lienj'amin. 

The OlBce of the Association is located at 2nd 
Kl(»oi, Fatel Uouse, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombaj , and the Telephone Nos. arc 31041 and 
25350. 

Millowners* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance A^soci'i- 
tion, Ltd., w'as registered on 30th June 1924 as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Tatcl House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are: — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dcpimdants for injuries or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; {b\ the lusuiance or 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc. ; and 
(r) to reinsure or in any way provide for oi 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
ic-insurances, counteriusurances and counter - 
guarantees, etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 54 members on 
1st October, 1937. 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non-members arc also eligible for membersbip 
ol the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill, 
owners’ Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual insuxance Associa- 
tu>n are under the control of a Board of Eircc- 
tois. 

The present Directors are : — 

Mr. A. Geddis {Chairman), 

Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., C.I.E., Sir Joseph 
Kny, Kt., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., F. Stones, 
Esq., O.B.E., H. J. Bamji, Esq., D. M. Khatau, 
E.^q., A. Pethci, Esq., and A. C. M. Cursetjec, 
Esq., M.A., LL.B., Secretary of the Association 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Indian MerchantB’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are : — 

(a) To encourage friendly fooling and un- 

animity among business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
bufeUiCbS community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community in matters ot 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

(c) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opiiosing 
legislation or other action attecting 
, the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Departmei^nt thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
tui cor shipping, banking or insuranco. 

i^g) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
mercliants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

I A) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to ioiind 
and support ostablishmonts and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 

(i) To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing rodress tor legiti- 
mate grievances cf any branch ol 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the oxteiibioii of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

0) To secure tlie interests and well- being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(A*) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
ol members including * regulating 
conditions of employment oi 
industrial labour' in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 


(m) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the cm- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
international liaboiir Conference 
of the League of Nations. 

(til) To take up, consider and formulate, 
ideas on the subjects which arc 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour ConfcMcncc. 

(ii>) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions ol the 

International Labour Conference. 

(0 And generally to do all that may lx* 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 

( Associ ation-:M km heks, 1 U38.) 

The (bam Mci chants’ Associatifui (Mr 
Khiinji Shaiiiji) , The Jiombay Sbioft Associa- 
tion (Ml. Mohanlal A. Paiikli) ; The liombay 
^ain, Coi)|)cr Jtrass Native Merchants’ Associ- 
ation (Ml. Sankalchaiid G. Shah) ; The Silk 
Merclianti»* Association (Ml. liehiain N. Kar- 
niijia) , 'riic Pearl Mci chants A* Jcwcllcis’ Associ- 
ation (Ml. Ncmchand Abb cell and) . Tlie Jiombay 
Jiullioii Exchange Ltd. (Mi. (’hnnilaJ J5 Mehta), 
The Sugai Mci chants* Association (Mi. Jagjuaii 
Ujamshi Mniji); The Mahaia.slitia (Uiambci 
of Coniineice, (Mr. M, L. Dahanukar) ; The 
]iomba\ Gram Dealcis’ Association, (Ml Jvhimji 
M. lilnijjania) , The Seeds Tiudeis’ Association, 
(Ml. llatilal M. Gandhi) ; The Indian Insurance 
Cos ’ Association (Mr. Jv. S Jtamchandia Aiycr) ; 
'I’lie liombay Kice Merchants’ Association, (Mr. 
Havji (ihellabhai) , The iiombny Iron Merchants’ 
Association (Mr. Anandji ifaiidas) ; The Cham- 
ber ot Income-tax ('onsultants (Mr Ithogilal 
C. Shah) , The Indian National Steamship 
Owners' Association. (Mr Shantikumar N 
Moraiji) ; The Jiombav Kaiiana Mcichants’ 
A.s.s()ciation (Mi J) i' Tata) , The Indian 
Match MaimtactuK'rs’ Association (Mr, Jialhi- 
hhai Clinnilal) , Shu Mahajan Association 
(Ml . Shivlal N. Muiuui ) ; The Muccadain Associ.i- 
tioii, (Ml. llatilal 'T. P.irikh) , ’I’he lioinha\ 
Cotton Meichants A Miiccadam Association 
(Ml. PiiislioLinulas Jl Sluili) ; Tlie Jioiiihay 
Malabar Kuiiana Merchants’ Association, (Mr 
Vallahhdas Vasanji) , The liomliay Oil Mci- 
cliaiits’ Asso<‘iation, (Mi. lihikhahliai Laxmdas,) ; 
The Metal Exchange Association, (Mi. Ambalal 
li Parikh) ; The liomliay Yam A Silk Mereliii'nts 
.Association. (Mr. Pujshotamdas Popatlal); 
The Jiombav JJiamoiul Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Jiliogilal L JhaMUi) , The Mahiatta 
Cliarahei of Commeice A liidnstiy, (Mr. li S. 
Dabke) , Ahincdabad Share A Sto(‘lv JiroJo'u’ 
Association (Saiahhai Davahlmi Sheth) ; Indian 
Motion Pictuiy Produceis’ Association, (Ml. Jl- 
(’. N. liioacha). 

ITndei the Montagu-Chclmsford Ilefoims the 
Chaiiiher has tlie light ot electing one rcjircscii- 
tative on tlie tiential Lcgislathe Assembly ami 
under the (Unemmeiit ot India Act 11)‘35 -it has 
the right oi electing one icpicscntutivc on tlie 
liombay LogislatiM* Assembly. The Chainbci 
also has the right to elect five reprcsciitatiys 
on the Bombay Port Trust, one representative 
oil the Bombay Municipal Corporation and one 
representative on the improvements Committee. 
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The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants'Chamber for the year 1 038 : — 

President. — Mr. Oordiiaiidas (ioculda^i Morarji. 

Viee-Piesidvnl — Mr. Jivanlal C Sutalvad. 

Members of the (UimmiUee. — Mi. M. M. 
Aiiiersey, Mi. Dhirajlal ('. Modi, Mi. Mathiirdiib 
('anji Mataiii, Mr. Jihawanji A. Iviiimj^, M.L..\ , 
Mr. Clminlal li. Mehta, Mi. Vitlialdas 1) 
Govindji, Mi. JfagiiidaH T. Mastei, M L.A., Mi. 
Mangaldas li. Melita, Di. M. Venkatrao, Mr. 
Sarabhai Piataprai, Mr. S. (!. Majiimdar, Mr. 
Aiiandji Kanji, Mr. Madhavlal M. lihatt, Mr. 
Keshavjirasad C. Deaui, Mi. Jichrain N. Kaianjia, 
M.L.O., Mr. Walchaiul Hirachand, Mi. J. P. 
Meiita, Mr. Mohanlal A. Parikli, Mr Tliakorelal 
H. Vakil, Ml. J. A. I). I'Jaoroji, Mr. M. L Dahaiui- 
kar, Mr. Jcthiual Naiandas, Mi. E. 11 JHiji- 
liehediii. 

Co-opted . — Sheth Cliatrabhiij Gordhaiidas , 
Sheth Mathiiiadas Vinsaiiji Khitiiji ; Mr. Hooseiii- 
bhoy A. J.alljee, m l.a , The lioiiiliav Yam 
(iopper A’ liias'^ Nati\(‘ Mi'ichaiits’ A‘^‘tociatioii, 
(Ml. Hankalehaiid (r Shah) , Tlie Seeds Tiadeis’ 
Afisoeiation, (Mi. Jlatilal M. (Jaiidhi, M L.o ) ; 
The Indian Insurance (’oinpanies’ Association. 
(Ml. K. S. Kami -ha lull a Aiyei); The Bombay 
lliee Merchants’ Association, (Mr Ra\ji Ghella- 
bhai) , The Bombay Iron Mei chants’ Association. 
(Mr Arumdji Ilaridas) , The Boinbav Ivaiiana 
Mci chants’ Association, (Mi. 1). P. Tata), 
The Mahratt a Chainbei of (’ominei ce Tndusti > , 
(Ml B. S Dabke) , The Bombay Yam A' Silk 
Mei chants’ Association, (Mr. PuishoBuiidas 
PoiMvtlal) ; Tlie Bombay Ootton Merchants 
Mnccadani Association, (Mr. I’nrshotamdas il 
Siiah) , The Bomliay Giain Dealeis’ .^ssoeia- 
tioii, (Ail. Khimji Madnii Biiujpniia); Tin* 
('iiami)er ot Income-tax Consnltants, (Mi 
Jihogilal C. Siiah). 

Ex-Offu'io . — Sir Puishotamdas Thakiirdas 
Kt., O.I.E., M.ii.E , (Bomiiay I’ort Trust) , The 
lion. Mr. Govindlai Sliivlul Motilal, (Bomimy 
Municipaiity) , The Hon. Sii Jlalumtoola M 
fJhmoy, Kt., (Sydenham Collejse of Commerce) , 
Mr. L. li. Tairsee (Tiaffic (\mtrol ( 'omiuitt<*e) ; 
Mr. Manii Subedar. m.l.a., (Cciitial Lejiislatue 
Assembly) ; Mr. M. G. Ghia, M.L A., (Bombay 
Legislative Assembly); Mi. M. A. Master, 
(Bombay Poit Trust) ; Pi of S. K. Davar, M.L.C., 
(Bombay University), Mr. Ghandnial P, 
Paiikh, * (Indian CVntial (’otton Cominittee) , 
Ml. li. P. Masani, (B. B. & (’.1. liuilway Lcwal 
Advisory Committee) ; Mi. Jvajiiliam H. Vakil, 
lioyal Institute of Science). 

Searetarn. — J. K. Mehta. Es<]., M A. 

Assistant Secretary — Mr. A. C. liamaUn"am. 

Tlie following are the ie]>iesentat.i\es of the 
Chamber on the various jiublic bodies . — 

Central Leyislative Assembhf. — Mi. Mann 
Subedai, m.l.a. 

Bombay Legislative Assembly. -~M \ . M. C. Ghia. 

Bomimy Port Trust . — Sir Piirshotamdas 
Thakiirdas, Kt., 0 I.E., M.n p. (Cotton) ; Mr 
Gordhnndas N. Morarj, (J’iecegoods) , 
Mr. M. (L Matani (Grain and Seeds); 
Mr. M. A Master, (General) ; Mr. Sankal- 
chand G. Shah, (General), 


Bombay Municipal Corporation, — Eaja 

Bahadur Govindlai Shivlal. 

Advisory Committee of the Bombay Development 
Department. — Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Tmtian Central Cotton C omm itte e . — 
Mr. (Jhaiululal P. Parekli. 

Advisory Committee of the Iloynl Institute of 
Scieiu'e in Bombay. — Mr. Kapiliam H. Vakil. 

Ijocal Advisory Committee of Railways — Mr. 
Gordhandas G. Morarjec, (G. I. P. Railway); 
Mr. li. P. Masani, (B. B. &, C. I. Railway).' 

Panel of the Railway Rates Advisory Comm/ittee. 
— Sir J’UTshotamdas Thakuidas, Kt., oi.e., 
M.H.K. , Tlie Hon’blo Sir Pliiio/.e C. Sethna, 
o.ii.E. ; Ml. Manu Subedar ; Mr. Mathurdaa 
Vissonji ; Mi. M. 0 Ghia. 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Truininy Ship " Bufferin'' . — Mr. 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of liomhny University. — Prof. S. R. 
Davar. 

Traffic Control (Committee {Bombay). — Mr. L. R. 
Tan see. 

1 Board of ('ommunications — Mi. K .S li Iyer, 

Indian Sailors' Home Committee — Mi. M A. 
Master. 

Board of the Bomimy Telephone Co — Mi . 
Mathuradas Vissonji. 

Sydenhan College Advisory Board — lion Sii 
liabimtoohi M. Chinoy, Kt. 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows : — 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof ; {b) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for aibitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year — 

C/ittirwfin.— Mr.Dcvidas Madhavji Thakersey, 

J.P. 

Deputy Chairman — Mr. Harjivan Valji. 

Don. Joint Secretarics.~~^r. Mathuradas 
Haribhai, J.P., and Mr. Pudamsey Damodar 
Govindji, J.P. 

lion. Treasurer.— Wt* Muiji Laxmidas. 
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Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body is to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” It 
is an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follows • — 


I Chairman . — Sheth Eatansi Hirji. 

! Vice-Chairman . — Sheth Khimji Shamji. 

Hon. Secretary. — Mr. Nathoo Cooverji. 

Acting Secretary. — Mr. Ganpatram Narottam 
Raval. 

The address of the Association is 262, Masjld 
iiundor Road, Maiidvi Post. Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
(’itv of I’lombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, Sliolapur, Satara, llatnagin, Kolaba. 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesli and Bclgaum and the Indian States 


in and about these, namely, Kolhapur (with its 
Jagirs); Sangli, Miraj, (Senior and Junior); 
Eurundwad (Senior and Junior) ; Jamkhandi, 
Sawantwadi, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Jath, Akalkot, 
Phaltan, Aundh, Bhor. Surgana, Jawhar and 
Janjira. 

Prenident. — Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

Vice-President a. — Mr. M. L. Dalian ukar, 

Mr. D. R. Naik and Mr. G. L. Ivorgaonkar. 

Secretary : — ^Mr. D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Oham- 
bci of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gi'Utlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs. 80 jier annum per set 
containing monthly Import and Export State- 
ments and Export Manifests and J»fon-Menibers 
Rs. 100 per set iK*r annum. Rs. 10 per annum for 
the Weekly I’nce Current and Market Report 
The affairs of the Chamber are, managed by a 
committee of ten members, consisting of a 
(fiiairman, Viee-(^hairman and eight members, 
elected at the annual general meeting of tlie 
Chamber as <‘arly in the year as possible. The 
Chamber elects a representative on the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives on 
the Karachi Port Trust, two on the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and two on the North 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi 
Th«*re were 56 members of the Chamber 111 
January 1937. The following are the officers for 
1937 

Chavrman : Mr. G. H. Raschen, (Forbes, 
Forbes Campbell 6i Co., Ltd.). 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. J. W. Anderson* 

(Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd.) 

Members of Committee : Mr. H. S. Bigg- 
Whither, o.B.B., (Mf'ssrs. Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage A Distributing (’o. of India, Ltd.); 
Mr. R. B Fairclough (Messrs. Anglo-Siam 
Corporation, Ld.); Mr. J. J. Flockliart, 
(Messrs. Macklnnon Mackenzie & Co.) ; Mr. 
A. K. Homan (The North Western Railway); 
Mr. G. N. R. Morgan, (Messrs. The Bombay 


Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. A. J. Panas ; (Messrs. Rail 
Brothers, JJd.); Mr. J. Richardson, (The 
National Bank of India, J^td.) and Mr. 
C. Voegeli, (Messrs. Volkart Brothers). 

Acting Secretary: Mr. H. M. Gomes. 

Representative on the Sind Legislative 
Assembly; Mr. G. H. Ra,schen, 

Representatives on the Earachi Port Trust : 
Messrs. IT. R. Bigg-Wither, o.b.e., G. H. 
Raschen; J. W. A ndersou and J..1 . Klockhait. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality . 
Mr. W. B. Hossack and Mr. Sorab K. H. 
Katrak. 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Cojnmittee^ Karachi : Messrs. 
G. H. Raschen and C. W. Warrington. 

Ag. Public Measurer : Mr. J. G. Smith. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers : — The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 
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MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed ill 1836. Any person iieiiiR a liiitish subject 
and any firm under lintish contM, iiiterest<‘d 
in tlie jy:eneral tiadc, commerce, or manufactures 
of the Madras rresideiie-y is eligible lor (ihamber 
membership. Individuals and firms interested 
in the object of the Chamber but not under 
British control can be Associate Members 
Distinguished persons, members of kindred 
associations and officials interested in the trade, 
commerce or industry in the Madras I*rovince 
may be elected Honorai y Members of tlie Cham- 
bei. Honorary Members will not have to 
l>ay any subscription and will not bt* entitled to 
exercise the ])iivilege.s ot Ordinnrv Membeis 
except to sjieak at any ordinary meeting ot the 
Chamlier. Klection for meinbershij) is by 
ballot. Every member, Chamlier and Associate, 
pays an entrance fee of Jis. 100 pro\ided that 
banks, cor[)orate bodies and mercantile tiims 
may be lepresented on the (’hainbcr b\ one or 
more members and are lialile for an entianci* 
fee of Its. 100 once in every 10 jeais. The 
subscription shall not exceed Its. 300 per annum, 
jKiyable (piarterly in advance Each affiliated 
member shall jiay an annual subsciiption ol 
Rs 50 jiayable at the beginning ot the calendar 
year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitiations and 


surveys, tlie granting of certificates of origin 
and the registration of trade marks. 

There are 42 Chamber Members, 3 Associate 
Members, 5 Affiliated Members and 10 Honorary 
Meinbcis of the Cliambci in the current year. 
The officeis and the committee of tlie Chamber 
for the ycai arc as follows : — 

Chairman. — Mr. G. A. Bambridge. 

hair man . — Sir Frank Birlcy, M.L C. 

Committee. — Messrs. W. M. Browning, M L a,, 
H.N. (iolam, K. M Eraser, D. M. Ri'id, O.U.E., 
MO., Sir William Wright, o.B.E., M.L. A. 

Secretary — Mr. G. Gomixiitz, J P. 

The following are bodies to which the Chamber 
Is entitled to elect lepicsentativt's and the 
leprcsentativcs elcct(‘d for th(5 year — 

Madrat> LeaiUuliee Cuaneil. — (Vacant) 

Madras Leqislaticr Asuemldy Sir William 
Wiight and Mr. G, L (>i chard 

Madras Port Trad — Messis G A Bambridge, 
W. M Bi owning, 1). M. Reid, and Sir Frank 
Hiiley. 

Corporation of Madras — Mr G Maijiprice, 
G K Walkc], Hai-at-haw, and .1 A, R Jvnox. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Em pue . — Mr R. C. M Stiouts. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has Its Registered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the Interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
Cxitions of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial Information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.” 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration, issues certificates of 
origin and certificates invoices. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
bold seats in the Madras Legislative Assembly 
^nd the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body, 
^’ojointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars 
Association the Chamber has the right of elect- 


ing a representative to the Federal A'^sembly. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 1936, the Chamber has the right of electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Board of Communications the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Income-tax Board 
of Refercfs, the Madras Marketing Boaid, the 
Madras City I'lxcise Licensing Board, the Indian 
Tea Maiketing Expansion Hoard, etc The 
Chainbei i.ssiies a monthly inugazme entitled 
“ Southern India Coniineiee.” 

The Chamber has 4()0 members on the 
rolls and has its own building, foveral 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the upcountry have been 
afifiliated to this Chamber. 

President . — Diwan Bahadur Govindoss 

Chatoor bhoojadosa. 

Vice-President — R a o B a li a d u r C. Gopal 
Menoii. 

Honorarif Secretaries. -Khan Hahadiir Adam 
llajee Mohomed Sait and C. Ji. Ramaswaniy. 

Assistant Secretary.-— T. R. Nair, b.a., b. com. 
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NORTHERN INDIA 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Commerce House, 11, Lawrence Itoad, Laliore. 

Chairman. — Sardar Sahi!) Sardar Sapuran 
SiiiKh Chawla. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. P. H. (Jiiest. 
Committee. — Kai Bahadur Pandit Balah Ram ; 
Mr. C. Bevan Petmaii, c.i.E. ; Mr. K. H. lluRponz; 
Prof. W. Robeits, n.sc., o.i.e,, m.l.a. ; Mr. 
It. S. Fairley ; Rai Bahadur L. Binda Sarau. 
ML.A., Rai Bahadur Bawa Ulrica Singh; 
Mr. J. C. F. Davidson; Mr F. R. Hawkes, o.B.E. ; 
Dewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kishore 
Dahiiwala ; Hoii’ble Rai Bahadur L, Ram 
Saian Das, c I E., M.o s., and Mr. J. <* WyJlio. 

ChamJt)er MemJbers. — Messrs. SjK'dding Diuga 
Singh & Co., Lahore ; M(‘ssrs. Gillanders Ar- 
buthnot <fe Co., Lahore ; The Civil <fe Military 
Gazette, Ltd., Lahore ; The Allahabad Ikiiik Ltd., 
Lahore; Messrs Dinanatli Sheopershad, Lahore, 
Messrs. Bird & Co., Lahore ; Mr. H. J. Rustomji, 
Lahore; The Colcyana Estate Ltd., Okara ; 
Tlic B. C. G. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khanewal ; 
Messrs. The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., T^iahorc ; 
The Jallo Ihisin Factory, Lahore ; The National 
Bank of India Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Attock 
Oil Co , Ltfi., Rawalpindi ; The Central Bimk 
of India, Jitd., Lahoie ; Messrs. Rai Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. 'Phe Murree 
Brewery Cti., Ltd., Rawalpindi ; Messrs. The 
Ganesh Flour Mills Co , Ltd., Jjvailimr; Messrs. 
Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, J^ihore ; 
Tlic North Western Railway, Lahore ; Mossis. 
Tlic Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
The Imjierial Bank of India, Lahore ; Messrs. 
Basant llam & Sons, Laliore ; Messrs. Grindlay 
& Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The lm]X‘rial 
Tobacco Co. of India, Ltd., Lahore; 
Sir Daya Kishan Kaul A Sous, Lalioii* ; Messrs. 
The Rawalpindi Electric Power Co., Ltd. 


Rawalpindi ; Messrs. The Lakshrai Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Lahore ; The Indian Mildura Fruit 
Farms litd., Rcnala Khurd ; Messrs. Ubt‘rol 
Ltd., Sialkot ; Messrs. Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Singh & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. B. R. Herman 
Mohatta, Ltd., Lahore ; Messis. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage & Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., 
Lahore ; Misssrs. Imix'rial Chemical Industries 
(India) Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Kangra 
Valley Slatf> Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Buckwell & Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Associated 

(Jcinent Conijianics, Ltd., Wah ; Messrs. 
A. F. Fergusson Co., Lahore ; Officer 
in Charge, Military Fai ms, Okara; Messrs. 
Uttar Cband Kapiii & Sons, Lahore; 
Messis. The New Egeitxm Woollen Mills 
(!o , Dhaiiwal , Messrs. Mai tin dc Co., 
Lahore ; Messis. The Sunlight of India 

Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Owen 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., Lahore; The Punjab 
National Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs S. Sujan 
Singh & Sons, Lahore Cantt.; Messrs. Michael 
Martin & Co., Lahore ; Messrs Indian Oxygen 
and Acctylirie Co., Ltd., Lahore ; M<*s.srb. 
Reliable Water Supply Service of India Ltd , 
Lahore ; The Renala Estate, Montgomery ; 
Messrs. Dhanpatmal Jawaladas, Amritsar , The 
Indian Publicity Biiieau, Dhariwal , Messrs. 
Narain Das Bhagwan Das, Shahdaia (iicai 
Lahore;). 

Honorary Memftere — Mr, H. P. Thomas, 
H.Sc., A M.I.E.K., M.N.z. soc.o.E., Rai Bahadur 
L. Ram Lai, M.b.E., r.c.s., Mr. C. N. Gamier, 
O.B.B. 

Secretary, — Mr. J. E, Keogh. 

Jlcad Clerk. — S. Mohd. Hussain Bukhari. 

Tel. Address : — “ Commerce.’* 

Telephone 2237. 


UPPER 

The Upper India Chamber ot Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu* 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members arc 
elected by the Ctommlttee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows:— -A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Gawn- 
pore, Rs. 300 a year ; an Individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. SOO : firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The alTaiis and funds of the Chamber arc 
managed by a Coininittcc of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit’ 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to Justify tbe step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with tbe Central Committee. 


INDIA. 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Tiibu- 
iials tor the settlement and adjusimeiit ot dis- 
putes, when lnvit<*d to do so, members ol tb«* 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber Iris in the present year 6G 
members, two honoiary members and eight 
affiliated members 

The following ar(‘ the oflieeis : — 

President— M j . llaiiy Jloisnuin, Ji.e., (The 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.). 

V ive-President — Mr. W. R. Watt, (The 
Biitish India Cor])oration Lhl.) 

Members — Mr. C W. Tosh, (Messr-s Itegg, 
Siitheilund A (’o , Ltd.), Mr. E J. W Plumiiiei, 
(The Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co, Ltd.); Mr. 
K. J. D. Price, (The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.); 
Ml J. 'rinkoi. (The Biitish India t^orporatioii 
Ltd.), Rai llabiului Balm Ram Naiaiu SaVieb, 
(Cawnjiore) : Mr A liarr J’olloek, (The Charter- 
ed llaiilv ot Jndia, Australia. A Cliina) ; llai 
Italiadiii Lala Itanu'sliwar I’lasad iJagla Sabeb, 
(Messrs. Gaugadliar Baijnath) and Mr. It. K 
Rutherford, (East Imlian Railwa>, Allahabad) 

Itepresenfafives on the United Proiinces heyis- 
httive Aksembhf — Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, 
Kt., M.L.A. , (Cawnpoie) and Mr. E. M. Soutci, 
O.I.E., M.L.A., (Messis. Ford & Macdonald Ltd.) 

Secretary. — Mr. H. W. Morgan. 

Head Clerk. — Babu R. K. Mehra. 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES. CAWNPORE. 


ITie Merchants’ Chamber of United Provinces 
was established in November 1932 with the 
object of saf(;«uardiiig the intcnist of trade aiul 
industry in the United Provina'S, providinj: 
remilar and etficient statistical and intellipence 
seivice to the business linns of the province 
and g(*nerally Indpiii" the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 
pro|H’r organisation of commercial opinion 
Till’ Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has alllliated to its membership. 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, ,Tutc Mills, 8ilk 
weaving and Hosiery w’ork, Hanks and Firms 
engageil in extensive d(*alings in Pi(‘C(‘-goods, 
country produc-ed Hide and Jji’ather. Th(‘ 
Chamber maintains a ceaseless channel of 
correspondence’ with the (Ji’iitral and I’rovineaal 
Governments and the various Hallways on all 
points of commercial grievances, whether of 


general or of specific interest. It issues every 
month an English and Hindi lUilletin among 
its members wlio arc scattered over the entire 
provin<!e. The retnirt of the activities of the 
Chamber is a ri’gular feature of the daily press 
of the provinci’. The constitution of the 
Chamber which is registered under Tiulian 
Companies Act, 11)13, with a licence under 
Section 26, jirovides for an Executive consisting 
of 1 Pn‘Sident.2 Vice-Presidents and 18 ordinal y 
Membi’rs oi the Council. A whole-time Secre- 
tary is attached to the organisation. The 
principal Olllce Hearers for the year 1937 are 
as lollow’S — 

Preftidenf — Mr. S. Af Hashir. 

Senior Vire-Vrendeot — Sardar Tinier Singh. 

J umor Vnr-Prenideuf — Mr Ham Hatan Gupta 

Secretary. — Mr. K. M. Purkayastha, M a. 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. CAWNPORE, 


Tlie United Piovinrc’S Chamber of (kunineice 
was established in 1914, and K'presents all Ihe 
impoitant eoininerciiil and industiial inteiesis 
of the Pro\ince. Tin* Clianiber Is lecognised 
iiotli by th(’ Provincial and (Central Govein- 
ineiits an<l jointly K'tiiins a representative to the 
UiiiteH Piovinei'S Legislatlative A'^semblv. It 
IS i(‘pre.sented on tlie Cawnpoic Municipal 
Hoard, the Local Ad\isoiy (\>niniitt <‘0 ot the 
East Indian llailwav, Great Indian Peninsula 
Hallway, lloliilkhiind Kuniaoii Hallway, Hengul 
and Northwestern Hallway and on the Informal 
(!oinmitteo ot tlie East Indian Hallway. The 
(.fiiamber’s n'presentatives also sit on the Pi o- 
vmcial Hoards of Industrii’s, Economic Enquiry 
and Agriculture, Hig'* School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Goveinment 
'I’cxtile and Dyi’ing and Punting Schools, 
Agiicultuie College, Sii H. H Technological 
Institute’, Cawnpoie, Itoaid of Tiatlic and 
Coininunicatious, Se’iiate ol the Lucknow Unive-i- 
sitv, and Emiilovnient Itoaid, U P. and vaiious 
othei pnlilic IkkIics in tlu’ Piovinee The 
Chaniiiei is alllliated to the Fe'deiation ot Indian 
Clianibeis of (loninieice and Industiyas also to 
the National Coinnuttee of the’ Tut I’l national 
Chainbi’r ot (lornineice'. 

Mefuhership : — Any firm, individual, company, 
corporation or association engaged or 
intereste'd in tiade, commerce or industry 
IS eligible’ for membe’Tsliip of the (ihamber 
The number of members on U’gister is 176 
(118 Local and 63 Mofussil). 

The following are the Ollice IVarers and 
3lcnibers of the Exi'cutive’ Committee — 

President Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, 

M.B.E. 


Vtee-Prestdenis — Hai Hahaelur Hamsaran Das, 
c I K , M r s , llai Baliaelur Hhagwan Das 

JTony Secret at }/ — Rni Bahadur Hanu’shMai 
Piasad Bagla. 

llony Jt Seeretarif — Hai Haliadur Kiislina 
Hil Gupta. 

Assistant Secretary — Air. Af L Gupta, M A., 
iioom., A.S.A A , H.A., Ineopenated Account- 
ant. 

Members of the Execative Committee. — Lala 
Ram Chandia(M(’ssrs. HoopTiarain Hamchandra), 
Lala Girelhaii Lai Jtajaj ; Mi P. P. Srivastava 
(Me^ssis CawniMiie Dye’Ing iV Cloth Printing Co . 
btel ) ; Mr. H i^. Auieiia (Messis Kaianichand 
Thajiar Bros., Ltel) ; J.(Ula Hail Shankar 
Hagia , laila (hhanga Mai (Messrs. Gopinath 
Chhanga Mai); Mi. Giir J*rasad Me’hrotra 
(Messrs Sudershannialiaiaj Nandram) ; Lala 
Mahadeo Prasael bundlya , Mr. Dwarka Prasael 
Singh; Mr. H. H. Khan; Lala Faqii (hand 
(Messrs. Punjab National Hank Ltel.) ; Mr. 
Jlira Lai Khaiina, Mi. Iveki Pate’l (Messrs, 
.lainshetje’e tVr (ki ) , H. B ICedai Nath Khetan, 
M L (J (Messrs Ishwaii Khetan Sugar Mills Co , 
LUi ) , Mr. N. K. Halwasiya (Me’ssrs. Bharat 
Insniancc Co., Lt<l.) ; Mi. I. D. Varshiiaio 
(U p Glass Works Idd.) , Mr. C L. Mehta 
(Faiiiikhaliud Electric Sii])ply Co. Lt-d.) ; 
Mr Ham Kumai Bhaiga\a (Messrs. Newul 
Kishoie Estate’); Mi. Hanjit Singh (Messrs. 
H G. Cotton Mills (’o , Lhl ) ; Mr. Haelha 
Krishna Khetan (Messrs Maheshwari Devi 
JiiU’ Mills Ltd ) ; Mr. N. K. Hhartiya (Messis. 
I Free India General Insniancc Co., Ltd.). 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


Tlie Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desl 
Be par Mandal), Lahore, was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882, in 19J 3. Tlie main objects for which 
the Chamber was established were to safeguard 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
agriculture. The Chamber is recognised by the 
Punjab Oovernment and the Government of 
India. It is affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and is a member of the International Chamber 
ol Commerce, Paris. The (-liambcrhas a trade- 
marks registration Department and has a 
Board of Arbitration to settle commercial dis- 
putes The members of this Chamber have 
franchise in the commerce constituency of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly along with three 
Chambers — The Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Northern fndla Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lahore and Punjab Trades Association. 

Members of the Committee for 1037 are: — 

Prcsifhnt — K B Sardar Habib Ullah, Bar-at- 
Law, 8, Davis Hoad, Lahore. 

Vire-PrehKlimi'i . — Mr. S. ]l. .Tariwala, M A , 
LL «., Agent, Cential Bank of India, Ltd., 
Laliore ; Mr. IT. D, Mehta, Managing Director, 
Northern India Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore 

Ilmi Secretary <& Member of the ('ommtttee — 
Sirdar P. S. Sodhbaiis, f.l.a.A. (Bond ), R A , 
of Messrs. Sodhbans A (Jo , Auditors, Lahoie 

Members. — Mr. IT. S. Balhaya, F ii K s ( Bond )» 
of Messrs G. Balhaya A Co.,Lahore , Mr.Kanshi 
Ham JvhosI a. Hallway Hoad, Lahore ; Mr Devi 
(hand Khanna, Timber Merchant, Railway 
Road. Lahore; K 8 Cli Abdul Karim, Hon 
Magistrate A Merchant, Qila Giijar Singh, 


Lahore; Mr. P. C. Malhotra, a.s.a.a., r.a,, of 
Messrs. S. B. BillimoriaA Co., Auditors, Lahore ; 
Dewan Harbhagwan Nanda. 14, FerozepurRoad, 
liahore ; R B. Lala Panna Lai, Governing 
Director, Upper India Glass Works. Ambala 
City ; Mr. 8 A. Sadique of Messrs. K. B. Sh. 
Giilam Hussan & Co , Amritsar ; Lala Harsukb 
Rai, Secretary, Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 
Lahore; 8eth Ram Rattan, of Messrs. R. B. 
Seth Ajudhia Persad A Sons, Lahore; Lala 
Shiv Raj Bhalla, Secretary, Punjab Co-operative 
Bank Ltd , Lahore ; Lala Basant Ivrishen 
Khanna, b a., ll.b , Advocate, Lahore. 

Itepresentatirefi on Different Jiodieft — Joint 
Deielopment Board, Punjab. — Mr. 8. L. Tuli, 
3, Cooper Road, Lahore 

Indian Central Committee. — K. B. Sardar 
Habib Ullah. Bar-at-Law, Lahore. 

Board of Economic Inyuiry, Punjab — Sirdai 
P. 8 Sodhbans, f.l.a.A., k.a , Lahore. 

Communication Board, Punjab — Jjala Maha 
Narain, General Manager, Gaiiesh Flour Mills 
Ltd., Lyallpur. 

N. W B AdriRory Committee. — Lala Kanshi 
Ram Khosla, Lahore. 

State Aid Board of JnduRtries. Punjab. — Dewan 
Harbhagwan Nanda, Laliorc. 

Bailway Baten Adrinory Committee — Lala 
Maha Narain, Lyalltur; Sirdar P. S. Sodhban'i) 
Lahore; Mr. H B. Nanda, Lahore. 

Income Tax Board of Befereei, — Sirdar P S. 
Sodhbans. Lahore; K. B Sardar Habib Ulla 
Lahore ; Mr. G. S. Salariya, Amritsar ; L Maha 
Narain, Lyallpur. 

Licensing Board for grant of Licenses to 
Electrical Conti aitojs not yet nominated. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. 'I’hc Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Memberships by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
indiLstrlal interests. The entrance fee is Re. 1 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The (Jhamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which arc 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London. The Chamber is repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 

The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office-bearers : — 

Rai Bahadur P. Miikerjee, Chairman, (Messrs. 

P. Mukerjec & Co. Ltd., Delhi) ; Mr. R. S. 


Fail ley. Depiity-Chaiiman (The New Egerton 
Woollen Mills, Dhariwal) ; Mr. V, F. Gray, 
r.T.K , (Messm. R J. Wood A Co. Ltd., Delhi) . 
Mr. H. Clinch, (Llovds Bank, Titd., Delhi) ; 
Mr. R. N, B. Biiiiit, (Biiimah-Shell Oil Storage 
A, Distributing (Jo. ot India, Ltd , New Delhi). 
Mr. A. Dugiiid, A. F. c. (Indian National Air- 
ways. Ltd.. New Delhi); Kh.an Bahadur S. M. 
Alxliilla (Messrs. S. M. Abdulla A Sons, Delhi). 
Mr. U. N. Sen, c.b.e.. (Eastern News Agency 
Ltd., New Delhi); Sardar Bahadur Sardai 
Sobha Singh (Sujan Singh Sobha Singh, New 
Delhi) ; The Hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Saran Da.ss, 0.1. E., (Thu Mela Ram Cotton Mills, 
Lahore); Mr. Aftab Rai (Ganga Ice Factory, 
JiUhore (Jantt.) ; Mr. S. G. H. Shah, Dhi.Monal 
Commercial Officer, North Western Railway, 
Delhi; Mr. Lachhmi Narain, (Messrs. B. M 
Lachhmi Narain, Amritsar); Mr. Moti Rain 
Mehra (Messrs. Moti Ram Mehra A Co. Amritsar) ; 
Mr. A. C. Mullen, (Amritsar Distillery Co. Ltd., 
Amiitsai): Mr. Satya Paul Viimani, (The 
.lawala Flour Mills, Amritsar). 


Secretaries — Mesaw. A. F. Ferguson A Co., 
Chartered Accountants, New Delhi. 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
head Quarters at Jiangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or Indirectlj 
affecting these interests, and to provide tor 
arbitration betw^een parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
nfliliah'd bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents* Association 

Burma Motor Tnsinanee Agents’ Association 

Burma Planters' Association. 

Ta\()y Chamber of Minos. 

The Chainher elects representatives to 
I he following Public Bodies: — 

Buima House of lleprosiuitatives. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development I’rust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Acivisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon Ucneral Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Burma Railw'uv Board 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board . 

All British corporations, comiianios, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
ai e eligible to become Chamber Members 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member. 


The annual subscription for each Chamber 
Member is Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 380 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 160 is payable by each new 
Member OfiSciats and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or w’ho 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations In ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It doo< not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secfetarira. — B. P. Cristall, Estj. and F. B. 
bcadi, Esq , 0 1 i: 

lipprf'scniufii'e'i on the livrinn House of 
Tiep)rs(’ntative << — T P Cowie, Esq , .T I. 
Nelson, Esq, W T McIntyre, Esq, R. T. 
.Sloiicham, Esq., A. N. Stiong. Esq, 

Jiepresentufives on the Jianqoon Port Trust 
\J>oa)ti — H. S Enwlby, E-q., G. Tlowison, Esq., 
11. Ponsford, Esq and (!. (1. Wodchouse, Esq., 
M.L a 

VkC present at lee on the Rangoon Corporation . — 
.T Moiton, Esq. 

Vutona Memorial Park Trustee — R. T. 
Stoiieham, Esq., M.lT.R. 

Pasteur Tns’ifufe Committee -—0. O. Wood- 
hous(', Esq. 

fiurma University Commnttee — H. R Bowlby, 
Esq., B.A. 

Rangoon Cleneral Hospital Advisorg Committee. 
-B. T. Williams, Esq 

Police Advisorg Board. — T P. Cowi(‘, Esq , 
M H K. 

Rangoon Development Trust — R. T. Stoncham, 
Es(| , > 1.11 It. 

Jh>>hop Bigandet Home Board — \. C Rlewait, 
I^S(J 

Burma Ball wag Board. — If. R. Bowlby, Esq.^ 
U A. 

Advisorg Committee under the Auuliarg Force 
Act, 1020. — J R. Faiily, lisq. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce w';is 
established on 29th October lS(uS. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its head quai tors at 
fiocanada, the chief port on the Coronmndel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

Members . — The Coromandel Co., Ltd., 
Ripley & Co., Gordon Woodroffe li Co. (MAdras), 1 
Ltd., Tnnes & Co., Wilson & Co., Northern I 


Circar.s Development Co.. Burmah-RIiell Oil 
.Storage and Distributing (ki. of India, Ltd, 
The Agent, imperial Eank of India, Deccan 
.Sugar and Abkiiari Co., Ltd. aiif) Pariy & 
Co., Ltd. 

Membkhs of the Committee 
Mr. 8. A. ('hi'csman (Chairman). 

,, H. F. Ferguson. 

„ C. C. R. Reynolds. 

„ O. M. Lake (Secretary). 
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The rules of the Chamber provide that by] 
the term * member * be understood a mercan- ' 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile Drin or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or otlier place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Gan jam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca - 1 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by| 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs. 10 must accompany the reference with 
Ra. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Cliamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. 


The Committee consisting of 8 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
IS Rs. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is lis. 60 per annum, payable in advance, 
'llic Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 


A Fortnightly (-ireular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELUGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work ! (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of All-Indm statistics. 

The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Research Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established in 1933 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at their headquarters. The Director-General is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes .- -Review of the 
Trade of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops, the Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness Conditions in India and Indian Customs 
Tariff. The department also publishes a weekly 
journal — “ The Indian TYade Journal” — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, {h) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 


notifications affecting trade. (^) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistic.^, (/) market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
Imports, {q) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (h) quarterly and annual 
reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports. 

The Department also administers the COM- 
sfEROiAL Library and Readino Room located 
at No. 1, Council House Street. Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but In 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 1S,.302 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 361 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in Tendon, Hamburg 
Milan, Osaka (Japan) and Mombasa (East 
Africa) and the Indian Trade Agent, Kabul, 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in 
India and the Dominions, and with Consular 
Officers in various parts of the world. And the 
yearly increase in its correspondence shows that 
it is steadily being used more and more both by 
firms in India and by overseas firms interested 
in Indian exports. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade CominisBioDers in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
18 the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with tlio regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintain*' 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supjily of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Function of Commistionef. — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information In regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and mcrcliants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and tlie Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representetive 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and iirospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnisii special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 


He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area : and to give all possible assistance to the 
reprer>entatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

H. M.*8 Trade Commissioners in India. 
Calcvtta — 

Sir Thomas M. Alnscough, O.B.E., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Schofield, 

Ills Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 683, Fairiie House, Fairlic 
Place. ^ , 

Telegraphic Address — ** Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.” 

Telephone No. *' Calcutta 1042. ’ 
liombau — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

HD M:ajesty’8 Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. , « „ , 

Post Box No.815,3, Wlttet Hoad, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegrai>hic Address — “Tiadcom Bombay. 
Telephone No. — “ Bombay 23096.” 

Cetflon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo. 


THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL INtELLIGENCE^^^^^^ 


The Canadian Department of Trade and (V»in- 
mcrce comprises, as one of its principal divisions, 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. This 
Service had its beginnings piior to the establish- 
ment (^f the Department in 1892 and has since 
undergone considerable expansion. At present 
It includes a headquartcis staff in Ot.tawa and 
thirty-four Trade (Vunmissioner offices abroad, 
seventeen of these being in British and an equal 
number in foreign countries 

The office of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner for India, Burma and Ceylon has been 
established in Calcutta since 1922. Its services 


are at the disposal of Canadian firms interested 
in the exiMirt of their goods to the Indian market 
and to others who niay be interestcHl in the 
purchase of Indian products It is also in 
regular touch with imp<»it houses in India and is 
prepared to co-ojierate as well with exiHirtcrs 
seeking a market lu Canada for any Indian 
commodities. , « 

Cnnathan (Jorernment Trade Commutstoner 
m Iraha - Mr Paul Sykes. 2:k 
Mansions, Calcutta, P. » 

Telephone — Calcutta, ^ 5053 , Tel. Address : 

•* Canadian, Calcutta.” 
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THE INDIAN CENTRAL 

The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-204 of the Indian Year Hook of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows ; — 

IKOIAJ^ CENTRAL CiOTTON COMMITTEE 
MEMiiEKS. 

Presidnif -Sir Hiyee (’. Burl, C.T.R., Ri.B.E., 
I\s, Viee-diaiiinan, Iinpeiial Council of 
Agricultural Research, ex-offino, 

(rt) The Expert Adviser to tlic Imperial 
Council ot Auiicultural llescaich iii Agiicultural 
niatteis, ex-offino 

REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPAUTMENT. 

Jlfrtdn.v.— Mr. J’. 11. Raiiia Rcddi, l.A S., 
Director of Agneulture. 

Jiomlfaf/. —The Diicctor ol AgiicuHiire. 

United Prorniers. -'J’lic Director of Agiieultiiie. 

Punjedt — The Director ot Agiicultiiie. 

CenUal Prarincef^.— Mi. J. C. MeDougall, I.A.S., 
Dliector oi Agricultuie. 

Hind . — 'Rao Saheb K. I. Thadani, Diroetoi of 
Agiiculture. 

THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS, 
ex-ofliciu. 

REPRESETATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS 

The East India (-otton Association, Sii Pur- 
shotaindas Thakurdas, c l.E , M w.k. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association, Mr. S 
D Saklatvala, M L.A. 

The Bombay (Jhamber of Comineice, Mi. M S 
Durutti. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Mr. 
Chandiilal P Parikli. 

The Karachi Chamber of Conmieice, Mr. A. P. 
Darlow. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 
Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

The Tuticorin Chamber ot Commeicc, Mi. J 
Vonesch 

The TJp])er India Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. J. Tinker. 


COTTON COMMITTEE. 

The Emjiiro Cotton Growing Corporation, 
Ml ML Jiobcits, V i.r: 

COMMERCIA L REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
Central /*)onnres. — Mr. P. V. Deshmukh. 
Mr D. K. Eanc. 

Ma/lras — Mr, J. Niittal. 

Pinijab — Ml. Balak Ram. 

Bengal —Ml, Akhil Baiidhii Guiia 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
RE PRES ENTATJVE 

Sii CJiumlal V M(‘lita,K.(’ S t.,{Virr-Preh,nlenl) 
REPRESENTA'I'IVES OF COTTON 
(tROM’JNG INDUSTRY. 

Afadidis. M R Rv. V. C PalanLwami (Joun- 
dcr AvL, M R Ry. Rao Bahadut R P Sesha 
Rcddi (lam 

Bntnhai/ Rao Rahadiii C S. Shiiahatti 
tended PKirinees - Jvhan Baliadm Shah Na/ar 
lliisnin. Rar Rahadiir J/ila Anand Sniup 

Pun mb. Saidai Saheb (liuiiachan Singh, 
Mian Nurullah 

Centtal J‘roenirr<< and Itemr - l\ao Babaclui 
Sii Madhoiao (1. Deslipaiule, K n K , Mi. M. V. 
Kolbe 

*S'nM/.--Mi. Roger Thomas. 
REPRESENTAi’lVES OF INDIAN STATES. 

JIt/d(*rahad State. — Mr. Nizani-iid-]>m ilydci, 
Dliector of Agneulture. 

Baroda State.- -Mr. R. G. Allan, Commissioner 
of Agiiculture. 

(iiealior State . — Mr. G. IC. Lele, Deputy Diiec- 
toi of Agneulture. Mulva Division, Ujjain 
Jta’putana and Centtal India States, - Mi. T. 
R. Low. I.A.S., Director, Institute ol Plant Indiis- 
tiy, Indoie. 

AI>D1T10N\L MEMJiERS NOMINATED RV 
THE G O V EJiN ( ) R-(t ILN E R A J 1 N -C( > U N C I L. 

Rao Jtabadui S S Salimalb, Deputy Diiectoi 
of Agneultiiie. Soutliein Division, Dbarwai 
M. It Ry. V. Itaiiiaiiatiui J>ei, AvL, Cotton 
Spiscialist, Coimbatoie. 

Rai Itibadiii S V. Kanuiigo, Finance Munster, 
Holkai State, Indoie. 

Seth ls!-ei(jas Vanndmal, M.l, Rejiieseiita- 
tive ot the Kaiaelii Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion 

The Ecoiioinie Rotamst iCotton) to the Gov- 
cinniciit ol the irnited J’io>iiiees, (’awnpore. 
Syed Milan IMiiliainmad Shah, M A (’ 

LaJa Sliii JLnu, Repiesentative of tlio (’otton 
Millownei.s ot Dell I i 

Di. V. K Radaiui, Pll J)., De])iity Diieetor ot 
Agricultuie, Dejjart ment ot Agiieult me in Mysoic 
State, Bangalore*. 

Mr. Cliellaiam Shewaram Represcritatixe, 
of the Kaiaehi C()tt(>n Asso(‘iation, Ltd 

Dewan JialuHlur Sir T. Vjjayaiaghavacliarya , 
K.Il.H. 

Mr. H. B. Jtaplev, Deputy Diieetor of Agn- 
eiiltme, Kama! ak Jhvision, II . E Ji . the Nizam’s 
Dominions, Raiehm. 

Saidai Rao Bahadur Bliimbhai Ranehodji 
Naik. 

Secretary — Mi. D. N. Malita, B.A. (0\on.), 

F.L.S 

A.i.sf.d(tnt Seeretanj . — Mi C. J Boearro, M A 
Publicity OJ^icer , — Mr R. D. Milnu, M.A , B 
Litt. 
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Directui , Technological Laboratory. — Dr. Nazir 1 
Ahmad, m.sc., ph.D., r. Inst.p. 

Office . — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
19:23 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Ilajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, Sangli, liana, 
Lunawada, Bhad('rwa, Iv'adana, Sant, Sanjeli, 
and .Tambiiglioda States and with excellent 
results. 

The Cotton Ginning and Preuing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enabh s them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of ofiicial interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Govern- 
ments have both pa'^sed amending Acts to the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
making it obligatory on all cotton ginning and 
pressing factories situated in the areas to which 
the Act may be apjdied to take out licenses and 
piohibitmg the watering, mixing or admixture 
of cotton. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “ pools " of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce. As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it maybe stated that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. In general it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cotton growing industry, thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 

2S 


from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research Studwatships. — The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 

Statistics: — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton ciinsumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties, 

(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills classified by varieties, 

(4) the Indian cotton crop classified according 
to staple length, and (5) loo^e cotton con- 
sumed in the spinning mills in British India and 
Indian Stub's, the cstabli'-hnu'iit of weekly 
statistical rctijins relating to the number of 
bales of raw cotton pressed in India, and the 
revival of rail-borne trade statistics for cotton 
are some of the results already achieved by 
the Committee in this direction. The 
Committee also publishis a report on the 

I aceiiracv of the All-India Cotton forecasts of 
each season. 

ReMarch. — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past. 
The Laboratory undertakes, for the trade on 
payment, tests on cotton and artificial silk 
yarn, and acts as the official testing House for 
the Indian Textile Industry. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
thirty-three. 

The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Departments in Provinces 
and States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale 
Societies in the wider distribution of seed of 
improv^ varieties of cotton. There are 18 
such schemes in operation at present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Beading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers* Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 1 
merce. The Bombay Cotton Merchants' and ' 
Muccadums*Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association. None of these 
bodies Were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of penodlcal settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, w’as badly felt, especially when 
Bi»eculation w'as rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
tem]X)rary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. O. Wiles, i.e.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No, XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October 1932. With 
effect from 1st November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The pre'»ent constitution of the^Board is as 
follows • — 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., 
M B.E. {President) ; Haridas Madhavdas, Esq, 
{Vice President), Sellers’ Panel; J, Voncsch, 
Esq., Buyers' Panel; Tulsidas Kilachand, Esq.. 
Buyers* Panel; Chandra kant MulraJ Khatau.Ksq,, 
Buyers* Panel; J. O. G. Barnes, Esq., Buyers* 
Panel; Bhawanji A. Khimji, Esq., M. L. A., 
Sellers’ Panel; S. B. Dalai, Esq., Sellers’ Panel; 
Bansidhar Chokhani, Esq., Sellers’ Panel; 
Begraj Gupta, Esq., Brokers' Panel; Chunilal 
B. Mehta, Esq., Brokers* Panel; Bamdeo 
Anandilal Podar, E«q., Brokers' Panel; Pratab- 
rai M. Mehta. Esq., Brokers’ Panel; Umadutt 
Surajmal Neman!, Esq., Brokers* Panel; 
Madanlal Pallram, Esq., Brokers* Panel; 
Sardar Bao Bahadur Bhimbhai B,. Naik, U.L.O., 
nominated by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Growers* Representative ; M. P. Kolhe, 
Esq., M.L, A., nominated by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Growers* Representative ; 
Mian Nurullah, M.L.A., nominated by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Growers* Represent- 
ative; Dr. Vishram Hari, Patil, Ph.D, nominat- 
ed by the Government of Bombay, Growers* 
Representative ; S. B. Betlgerl, B.A., 
nominated by the Government of Bombay, 
Growers* Representative. 


Officers. 

C M- Parikh, Esq., B. Cora., Secretary, A- 
R. Menezes, Esq., Deputy Secretary and Manager i 
Clearing House, and S. A. P. Alyar, Esi'q., 
Assistant Secretary. 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are: — To provide and maiB- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making) 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration oi 
otherwise controversies between persont 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to eat ab list 
just and equitable principles iu the said Trade , 
to maintain uniformity of control of the saic 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of cla^si 
fleation of cotton, to acquire, preserve anc 
disseminate useful information connected witi 
the Cotton interest throughout all market 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business ; and generally to control, pro 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in th( 

I Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India 
improve its stability and augment the facilitie 
with which It may bo conducted. To establlsl 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, aii< 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of th 
user thereof and the nature and times of sucl 
use whether in the case of the general body o 
particular classes or any individual or firm o 
company using the Clearing House. Ti 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotto 
from India and the importation of Cotton int 
India in so far as It may be imported. T 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringin 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actioii 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations o 
behalf of Members or Associate Members c 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as th 
Directors of the Association may think projK 
or conducive to the objects of the Assoclatio 
and to prescribe the principle of framing c 
contracts with a view to eliminate th 
temptation and possibility of speculativ 
manipulation. 

I The Association has a fine Exchaii? 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containiu 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ B,oom 
and a large Trading HaU on the lines < 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of th 
Exchange Building was perfwmcd by His Ei 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bomba 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of 
large gathering which included most of tl 
prominent business men of the City and mat 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 410 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containii 
matters relating to every branch of the Tra( 
is published annually in December ai 
statistics are issued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well-known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importancie with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of niw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mania,” and when the sunender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1936-37 the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 25,219,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 6,307,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 25,999,000 
acres and 5,933,000 bales in 1935-36. 

Bombay, Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Hvderaiiad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
hut they indicate the distribution ot tlie crois: — 



1 1935-36 1 

1 (Provisional Estimates). ' 

1 1936-37. 

1 (Provisional Estimates). 

PrPvinces and States. 

Acres in 
Thousands. 

[Bales of 400 lbs. 
(in thousands). 

Acres in 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 
(Ill thousands). 

Bombay (a) 

6,637 

1,369 

5,894 

1,145 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

4,068 

616 

3,909 

810 

Punjab (a) 

3,519 

1,582 

3,(592 

1,920 

Madras (a) 

2,693 

537 

2,578 

535 

United Provinces (a) . 

596 

195 

695 

174 

Sind (a) 

849 

346 

982 

518 

Burma . . 

518 

105 

511 

113 

liengal (a) 

73 

24 

75 

26 

Bihar 

32 

6 

31 

0 

Assam 

38 

15 

30 

13 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

35 

1 

13 

! 34 

12 

North-West Frontier l^ovince. 

19 

3 

21 

4 

Orissa 

9 

2 

8 

1 

Delhi 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Hyderabad 

3,698 

569 

3,080 

499 

Central India 

1,201 

180 

1,407 

202 

Baroda .. 

837 

156 

871 

137 

Gwalior . . 

602 

j 124 

714 

106 

Kajputana 

486 

1 

534 

73 

Mysore 

87 

11 

85 

12 

Total . . 

25,999 

59,33 

2.5,219 

1 6,307 


ia) fnchidittg Indian States. ^oie . — A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned oottonr-- 
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Exports of Eaw Cotton from India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March 


Countries. 

1 1932-33. 

1 1933-34. 

1034-35. 

1 1935-36 

1936-37. 

United Kingdom 

167 

342 

347 

456 

601 

Other parts of the British Empire . . 

7 

3 

6 

12 

14 

Total, British Empire 

174 

345 

353 

468 

615 

Japan 

1,085 

1,022 

2,055 

1,759 

2,426 

Itaiy 

150 

261 

278 

154 

165 

France 

124 

163 

148 

165 

155 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 

134 

837 

142 

109 

72 

Belgium 

129 

145 

153 

228 

i 317 

Spain 

52 

61 

60 

68 

' 26 

Germany 

153 

247 

153 

261 

1 213 

Austria 

.... 





Other Countries 

63 

159 

148 

*184 

279 

Total, Foreign countries 

1,889 

2,395 

3,137 

2,928 

3,053 

Total . . 

2,063 

2,740 

8.490 

3,396 

1,268 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties aie Dholleras, 

Broach, Oomras (nom the Berars), Dharwar 
and C^mptas. Broach Is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Ben gala is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 

Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection; 
hybridization and the importation of exotle 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 

The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months Anril to March, in each of the past 4 years : — 


whole outtnin, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Beference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew BO large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701; prohibiting the use of 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning Jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1888, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay In 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 


British India. 





Bombay Presidency 

484,714,674 

523,044,052 

548,806,151 

512,882,434 

HftdlTftB •• •• •• •• •« 

98,274,069 

103,765,667 

113.614,634 

129,886,202 

Bengal 

39,912,899 

41,056,056 

40.991,244 

38,064,475 

United Provinces 

93,865,084 

99,701,305 

108.020,179 

115,002,739 

Ajmer-Merwara 

8,097,530 

8,630,710 

10,385,454 

8,607,883 

Punjab . . . . . . . . 

2,570,562 

2,699,641 

7,118,48ii 

9,034,865 


24,352,431 

25,310,722 

25.203,947 

25,990,094 

Central Provinces and Berar 

41,595,480 

45,009,433 

46,427,809 

47,599,890 

Burma 

3,329,251 

4,023,228 

3,671,055 

3,515,938 

Total 

796,711,430 

853,240.814 

904,238,959 

890,584,020 

Foreign Territory. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (UJJain), Eishan-j 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin, 
Bajkot, Batlam,Travancore (a) and the 

163,532,644 

French Settilements at Pondicherry . . 

124,349,193 

148,179,003* 

155,047,779 

Grand Total 

921,060,983 

1,001,419,817 

1,059,286,738 

1.054.116,664 


(a) Figures for Travancore are being reported from October 1934. 
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Tbe spinning of yarn If in a large degree 
centred in Bombay, tbe mills of that province 
producing nearly 62 per cent, of the quantity 
produced in British India. The United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


produced about 10 per cent, and 11 per cent., 
while Bengal and the Central Provinces pro- 
duced 4*0 and 4*8 per cent. Elsewhere the pro- 
duction is as yet very limited. 


Bombay Islanp. 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island : — 


— 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1 

1934-35. 

1935-36. j 

1936-37. 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 

62,498.182 

121,121,030 

49,700,640 

121,094,087 

42,715,111 

92,714,861 

39,915,236 

1 97,208,338 

* 41,792,475 
112,581,425 

37,922,137 

101,965,798 

„ 21—30 
„ 31—40 

104,772,651 

29,478,014 

97,050,083 
31 590,553 

74.060,268 

21,431,281 

83,404,188 

30,190,121 

92,910,588 

36,792,207 

77,389,336 

37,893,243 

Above 40 
Wastes, &c. 

12,954,822 

764,546 

12,904,255 

673,348 

10,801,391 

924,877 

13,666,928 
1,003,040 1 

19,964,819 

795,663 

20,699.997 

885,566 

Total , . | 

321,589.845 

312,921,863 

242,647,789 

265,387,851 j 

304,836,977 

276,696,077 


AHMBDABAD. 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows:— 


— 

1 1931-32. 

1 1932-33. 

i 1933-34. 

1934-35. 1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Nos. 1—10 

1,897,390 1 

1,817,847 

1 

1 2,297,902 

1,042,473 1 1,965,664 

, » j 

1,809,839 

„ 11—20 

55,517,079 

1 63,253,648 

j 71,515,805 

77,103,827 1 61,542,859 

61,181,109 

„ 21—30 

60,911,461 

61,730,219 

1 54,462,853 

53,615,591 ' 48,986,306 

40,555,877 

„ 81—40 

19,617,636 

23,291,983 

j 22,262.214 

25,773,093 82,698,401 

34,127.714 

Above 40 

14,420,395 

16,070,045 

1 18,388,301 

20.567,945 j 26,201,978 

25,354,608 

Waste‘s, (tc. 


.... 1 

512 

.... 1 26,898 

3,047 

Total . . 

152,363,961 

166,163,742 

168,927,587 

1 

179 003,829 166,422,106 

163,032,194 


Yarn Spun throughout India. 

The grand totals of the quantities in varioiu counts of yam spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table : — 


— 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-86. 

1936-37. 

Nos. 1—10 

116,899,114 

j 115,210,693 

107,564,031 

109,710,003 

110,830,375 

111,957,811 

„ 11—20 

445,157,934 

484,241,173 

439.866,706 

463,460,247 

483 721,726 

480,134,122 

„ 21—30 

294,005,342 

297,512,610 

254,827,136 

282,413,512 

287,783,874 

268,762,030 

31—40 

71,073,075 

77,185,513 

75,810,009 

96,043,918 

112,839,259 

123,007,542 

Above 40 

34,001,363 

36,593,749 

37,358,405 j 

43,876,496 

58,528,164 

61.851.698 

Wastes, &c« 

5,236,192 j 

5,674,671 

5,684,696 i 

5,915,641 

6,083,340 

8,408.461 

Total . . 

966,373,020 

1,016,418,409 

921,060,983 

1,001, 419, 81 7j 1,059,286,738 

1,054.116,664 
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In tbe eATly dayf of tlie textile ludtiatry tlie 
enertEies of the millowners were largely con- 
oencrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooma of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncert^nties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1936-37 nearly 
65*7 per cent of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 6*6 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2*1 per cent, and Madras 2.2 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77*30 per cent, of the whole production. 


ANALYSIS OP Woven Goods. 


The following bnet ij extract taxen from the statement of the quantity (In ponnds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


— 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 1 

1 

19S4-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Grey and Bleached piece- 


! 




goods— 






Pounds 

Yards 

631.791,626 

2,422,997,064 

495,794,794 

2.264,994,899 

570.722,200 

2,641,664,065 

687,922,936 

2,773.491,928 

604,635.718 

2,761,766,472 

Ckiloured piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

160,723,943 

746,901.445 

137,610,496 

680,056,828 

147,466,140 

755,801,981 

152,872,906 

797.878,985 

154,663,112 

810,221,627 

Grey and coloured goods 

otner than piece-goods- 






Pounds 

3,542,246 

3,391,982 

3,703,737 

5,119,105 

5,144,770 

Dozens 

946,971 

841,761 

930,523 

1,291,250 

1,188,139 

Hosiery — 


Pounds 

Dozens 

2,644,339 

746,341 

2,340,336 

745,391 

4,718,435 

1,481,708 

5,287,474 

1,642,348 

6,466,609 

2,086,654 

Miscellaneous — 

Pounds 

4,291,048 

4,864,133 

6,208,320 

5,678,448 

5,677,656 

Cotton goods mixed with 


Bilk or wool — 





5,928,016 

Pounds 

Total- 

Pounds 

2,007,004 

1,859,114 

3,830,266 

4,676,161 

694,001,056 

645,860,855 

736,649,097 

761,662,020 

782,815,881 

Yards 

3,169,898,499 

2,946,051,727 

1 3,897,466,046 

8,671,870,903 

3,571,987,099 

Dozens 

1,693,312 

1,587,152 

2,412,231 

2,933,598 

8,273,793 


Bombay Pbesidency Woven Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the five years in the Bombay Presidency wag 
as follows ; — 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
tents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1932-33. j 

1933-34. 

1934-85. 

1985-86. 

1936-37. 

Pounds 

462,222,027 

415,072,223 

466,689,747 

471,240.473' 

473,838,869 

Yards 

2,265.897,280 

2,024,533,240 

2,283,338,713 

2,407,031,653 S 

1,347, 191,832 

Dozens 

608,700 

606,611 

688,352 

961,8881 

888,536 


The grand totals for all-India are as follows:— 


— 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1 1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

694,901,056 

3,169,898,499 

1,693,312 

646,860,866 

2,945,051,727 

1,687,231 

736,649,097 

8,897,456,046 

2,412,321 

761,652,020 

8,571,870,9031 

2,988,5981 

782,815,881 

8,671,987,099 

3,278,798 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 


Years ending 30th June, 


1881 

18H2 

1883 

1884 

1885 
188« 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
1914* 
1915* 
1916* 
1917* 

1918* 

1919* 

1920* 

1921* 

1922* 

1923* 

1024* 

1925* 

1926* 

1927* 

1928* 

1929* 

1930* 

1931* 

1932* 

1938* 

1934* 

1935* 

1936* 

1937* 


- 

Number 

of 

Mills ; 

Number | 
of 

Spindles. 

Number 1 
of 

Looms. 

^verttgeNo 
of Hands 

Approximat 
of Cotton C 

Employed 

Daily. 

Cwts. 

.. 57 

15,13,096 

13,707 

46.430 

13,26,461 1 

.. 65 

16.20, 814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 1 

' 67 

17,90.388 

15,373 

53,476 

15,97,946 

.. 1 79 

20,01.667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,59,777 

87 

21,45,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 


95 

22,61,661 

17,455 

74,383 

22.51.214 


103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

26,41,966 


114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,379 

27,64.437 


124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,598 

31,10.289 


137 

32.74.196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29.617 


134 

33,51,694 

24,531 

1 , 11,018 

41.26,171 


139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 


141 

35,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,528 


142 

36,49,736 

31,164 

1,30.461 

42,78,778 


148 

38,09.929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,099 

.. 155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 


173 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,336 

45,53,276 

.. 

.185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,064 

51,84,648 


188 

47.28.333 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,165 


193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

50,86,732 


19J 

50,06,936 

41.1H0 

1.72,883 

47,31,090 


192 

50,06,966 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61.77,633 


192 

50,43,297 

4^,092 

1,81,899 

80,87,690 


191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

01,06,681 


19 ; 

61,63,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 


217 

52.79.595 

52,668 

2,08.616 

70.82,306 


224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 

69,30,595 


241 

57,56,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

69.70,260 


259 

60,53,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81,500 


263 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2.33,624 

67,72,536 


263 

63,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 


268 

64,63,929 

88,951 

2.43,637 

71,75,357 


272 

65,90,862 

94,130 

2,53,786 

73.36,056 


271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 


272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 65,846 

73,59,212 


266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2.74,361 

76.92,013 


263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76.771 

76,93,574 


262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 


268 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 


253 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 


267 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,176 

74,20,805 


298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3,43,723 

77,12,390 


333 

79.27,938 

1.44.794 

3,47,380 

75.80.943 


336 

83,13.273 

1,51,485 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 


3.37 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,086 


334 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

3,73,608 

73,96,844 


336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

8,84.623 

84.60,942 


835 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 


344 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

8,46,926 

75,64,081 


348 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

3,84,022 

90,07,999 


339 

93,11,953 

1,82,429 

3,95,475 

92,16,116 


839 

95,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01,89,424 


844 

95,80,668 

1.89,040 

4,00,005 

99,30,053 


1 352 

96,13,174 

1,94,388 

3,84,938 

94.63,965 


865 

98,85,775 

1,08,867 

4,14,884 

1,09,31,949 


1 379 

98,56,658 

2,00,062 

4,17,803 

1,10,98,963 

«• 

370 

97,30,798 

1,97,810 

4.17,276 

1.10,13,632 


lbs. 


3,78,989 

3,97.565 

4,56,556 

5,31,365 

5,96,749 

6,43,204 

7,26,276 

7,86,982 

8,88,654 
10.08,462 
11,78,906 
1 l,n5,938 
11,71,008 
12.22,508 
13,41,714 
14,09,318 
13,00,936 
14.81,328 

16,75,190 

14.53,352 

13,51,740 

17.65,038 

17,39.340 

17,44,760 

18,79,244 

20,23,516 

19.80.170 

19,91,5C0 

21,09,000 

19,35,010 
I 9,05,866 
20,59,102 
20,96,016 
21,43,128 
21,02,632 
21,97,718 
21,98,164 

20,86,678 

20.44.230 
19.52,318 

21.20.230 
22,08,540 
21,51.698 
19,17,748 
22,26,310 
21,13,384 

24,17,412 

20,09,782 

21,61,186 

25,73,714 

26.33.170 
20,11,264 
28,37,158 
27,08,990 
31,23, 
81,71,414 
31,46 418 

752 


* Year ending 81st August. 
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Considering Its present dimensions, the jute Company. On the working of their first half 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin.' year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de- 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at. Glared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was capital at which the company was taken over 
introduced in 1850. The original outturn 1 from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 


was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year, 


68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 


Another interesting thing about the jute in-iing public had forgotten the effect of the Fort 


dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 


Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon . 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 


vice. He quitted this service while still a young < locally— the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits j Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later j dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and ; operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into j nuUa were launched— the Howrah, Oriental 
touch with the management of the paper 1 (now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments { Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch i^ill), 

plants to improve the quality or cheapen the , liustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, ! Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame— 
wd in 1854 he proceeded to England, with aijQ thirteen new companies, coming on all 
view to obtaining machinery and capitol . in , of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 1 1,260 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 'g^rain for the new industry, and for the next 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 'ten years all tlie mills had a severe struggle, 
suggested to hiin the Im^rting of machinery - older ones all survived the ordeal, but 


into Bengal “ where the 'jute comes from and 
spin it there.** This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute ml'I in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Eisbra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland Interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer's example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and In 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. j 
was launched under his auspices. To thisj 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for Jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difflcnlties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearins their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mflls were turned luto a limited liability 
company, the present ** Bamagore Jute Factory 
Oo., Ld.** Four other mills followed In succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Sera jgunge, and India Jute 
Mills. 

" From 1868 to 1873,** writes Mr. David 
Wallace in **The Romance of Jute,” “the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1.260.** To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the Industry at this period we may 
take tbe dividends paid by the Bamagore, 


four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Go. to bis own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,160 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titagbur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing tbe number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
luills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mil) 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo* 
India), Ebardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Aratboon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed tbe Seraj* 
gunge), and tbe Einnison. A lull of tour years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions — Daihoiwie, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Birla,Shree Hannman, Gagalbhal, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named — are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to 1931-32 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 


1 


1 


Number (in thousands) of 


If umber of 

Authorised 

Persons 





mills at 
work. 

Capital (in 
lakhs of Bs.) 

employed 

daily 

Looms, 

Spindles. 





(average.) 




Average — 


(148) 

522-1 (193) 





1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

31 

86*7 (223) 

11*7 

(213) 

244*8 (27S 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 

36 

(171) 

680 (251) 

114*2 (294) 

16*2 

(295) 

334*6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 

46 

(219) 

960 (355) 

165 (425) 

24*8 

(451) 

510*5 (580) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

60 

(286) 

1,209 (443) 

208*4 (537) 

33*5 

(609) 

691*8 (786) 

191 4-1 .f) to 1918-19 .. 

73 

(348) 

1,403*6 (619) 

259*3 (668) 

39*7 

(722) 

821*2 (933) 

1917-18 

76 

(362) 

1.428*5 (528) 

266 (686) 

40*6 

(738) 

834 (946) 

1918-19 

76 

(362) 

1,477*2 (546) 

275*5 (7l0) 

40 

(727) 

839*0 (954) 

1919-20 

76 

(362) 

1,563*5 (579) 

280*4 (72.3) 

41*0 

(745) 

856*3 (478) 

1920-21 

77 

(367) 

1,923*5 (712) 

288*4 (758) 

41*0 

(745) 

869*9 (908) 

1921-22 

81 

(386) 

2,122*4 (784) 

288*4 (748) 

43*0 

(782) 

908*3(1,032) 

1922-23 

86 

(409) 

2,324*7 (859) 

321 2 (828) 

47*5 

(863) 

1,0031(1,140) 
1,043 4(1,185) 

1923-24 

89 

(424) 

♦2,385*8 (881) 

330 4 (8.51) 

49 0 

(891) 

1924-25 

90 

(424) 

2 , 213*3 (818) 

341*7 (881) 

50*3 

(914) 

1,067*6(1,213) 

1923-26 

90 

(429) 

2,134*7 (788) , 

331*3 (854) 

50*5 

(918) 

1,063 7(1,200) 

1926-27 

93 

(443) 

2,119*8 (783) 

333 6 (860) 

51*0 

(927) 

1,083*8(1,281) 

1927-28 

, 93 

(443) 

♦2,119*7 (783) 

335 8 (863) 

52 2 

(949) 

1,105*6(1,256) 

1928-29 

1 95 

(452) 

♦2,126*6 (785) , 

343*8 (886) 

52*4 

(953) 

1,108*1(1,260) 

1929-30 

1 98 

(466) 

2,186*6 (807) i 

343*2 (886) 

53*9 

(980) 

1,1 40*4(1,296) 

1930-31 

,100 

(476) 

2,360*6 (872) 

307*6 (793) 

61*8 (1,123) 

1,224*9(1,392) 

1931-32 

103 

(490) 

2,360*6 (872) 
2,370 .6 (876) 

276*8 (713) 

61*4 (1,116) 

1,220*6(1,386) 

3 932-33 

' 99 

(471) 

263 4 (678) 

60*5 (1,100) 

1,202*1(1,3(56) 

1933-34 

1 99 

(471) 

2.370*6 (876) 

257*1 (662) 

59*5(1,081) 

1,194*4(1,357) 

1934-35 

IlOO 

(476) 

2,305*6 (852) 

263*7 (688) 

61*3(1,091) 

1,221*7(1,388) 


* lleviseU. 

The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures siiow 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 ; — 


Jute manufactures. 


Gunny bags in I Gunny cloths in 
millions of 1 millions of 
number. ! yards. 


Value in 
lakhs of Bs. 


1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 



171.2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

518 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 



206.5 

(376) 

427*2 

(9,709) 

826*5 

(662) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 



257.8 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,442*7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 



339.1 

(618) 

970 

(22,045) 

2,024*8 

(1.621) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 



667*6 

(1.216) 

1,166 

(26,273) 

4,019*3 

(3,218) 

1919-20 



342*7 

(624) 

3,275*1 

(28,980) 

5,001*5 

(4,004) 

1920-21 



5S3’9 

(987) 

1,352*7 

(33,800) 

5,299*4 

(4,273) 

1921-22 



386*7 

(715) 

1,120*6 

(28,000) 

2,999*6 

(2,419) 

1922-23 



344*2 

(637) 

1,264*.3 

(31,350) 

4,049*4 

(8,266) 

1923-24 



413*7 

(762) 

1,348*7 

(30,652) 

4,228*3 

^3,382) 

1 924-25 



425.1 

(774) 

1,456*2 

(33,095) 

5,148*8 

(4,122) 

1925-26 



426*0 

(774) 

1,461*3 

(33,211) 

5,752*1 

(4,005) 

1926-27 



449*0 

(818) 

1,503*1 

(84,161) 

5,283*3 

(4,222) 

1927-28 



1 463’1 

(843) 

1,652*7 

(35,289) 

6,321*8 

(4,260) 

1928-29 



! 497*6 

(906) 

1,568*2 

(35,640) 

5,656*4 

(4,528) 

1929-80 



522*3 

(951) 

1,650*5 

(37,611) 

6,138*7 

(4,130) 

1930-31 



434*0 

(790) 

1,270*9 

(28,884) 

3,148*8 

(2,621) 

1981-32 



388.5 

(707) 

1,021*0 

(23,204) 

2,138*6 

(1,712) 

1932-33 



415*0 

(766) 

1,011*7 

(22,993) 

2,139*7 

(1,718) 

1983-34 



401.6 

(732) 

1,052*5 

(23,920) 

2,110*5 

(1,690) 

1934 35 



422.9 

(770) 

1,063*4 

(24,168) 

2,124*5 

(1.700) 

1935-36 



458.9 

(835) 

1,218*3 

(27,092) 

2,326*1 

(1,860) 
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Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 
ot TSkvt jute were marked by increases from year 
to year although the increase was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to 
lS-19). In the following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578.000 tons. 


Jute, raw, ton. 

Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 375.000 (lOOj 


1884-85 to 1888-89. . 

445,000 

(119) 


1889-90 to 1893-94.. 

500,000 

(133) 


1894-95 to 1898-99.. 

615.000 

(164) 

I. 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

635,000 

(169) 

M 

1904-05 to 1908-09.. 

765,000 

(201) 

, 

1909-10 to 1913-14.. 

765,000 

(204) 

,, 

1914-15 to 1918-19.. 

464,000 

(124) 

Year 

1919-20 

592,000 

(158) 


1920-21 

472,000 

(129) 


^ 1921-22 

468,000 

(125) 

>» 

* 1922-23 

678,000 

(145) 


1923-24 

660,000 

(176) 

* 

1924-25 

696,000 

(185) 


1925-26 

647,000 

(172) 

,, 

1926-27 

708,000 

(189) 

,, 

1927-28 

892,000 

(238) 


1928-29 

898,000 

(239) 

,, 

1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 

„ 

1930-31 

620,000 

(165) 

»» 

1931-32 

587,000 

(157) 


1932-33 

563,000 

(150) 


1933-34 

748,000 

(199) 

». 

1934-35 

752 000 

(200) 


1935-36 

771,324 

(205) 


The total quantity of jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1022-23 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-w'ar year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Us. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Rs. 10,86 lakhs over the i)receding 
vear and Rs. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Rs. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs. 24,24 
lakhs as against Rs. 13,86 and Rs. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Rs. 12,48 and Rs. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw Jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Rs, 65 per bale: 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Rs. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Rs. 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Rs. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Rs. 65 but rose again to Rs. 86. 
It again declined to Rs. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to Rs. 73 at the end of September, but 


fell back again to Rs. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Rs. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 




Rs 

a. 

P. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 


.. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

. . 

.. 23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 


.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 


.. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


.. 44 

13 

6 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 


.. 61 

0 

10 

(217) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


.. 50 

6 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 


.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 


.. 60 

0 

0 

(255) 

1919-20 


.. 77 

8 

0 

(•580) 

1920-21 


.. 69 

8 

0 

(206) 

1921-22 


.. 63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922-23 


.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 


.. 55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1924-25 


. . 89 

2 

0 

(378) 

1925-26 


.. 124 

2 

10 

(528) 

1926-27 


. 83 

5 

9 

(853) 

1927-28 


.. 73 

8 

4 

(313) 

1928-29 


76 

1:5 

9 

(327) 

1929-30 


. 66 

11 

2 

(‘.i84 

1930-31 


.. 42 

9 

0 

(180) 

1931-32 


.. 38 

3 

8 

(163) 

1932-33 


. . 29 10 

9 

(1265 

19:53-34 


.. 30 

7 

3 

0 30) 

1934-35 


.. 35 

6 

6 

(153 

1935-:56 


.. 32 

8 

9 

(138) 

1936-37 


.. 36 

6 

7 

(151) 

N,B. — Prices are 

given 

for **Redh* 

’ as from 


1922-23 onwards. 


The average prices of gunny cloth have 
been as follows : — 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOioz. 40^" per 100 yds. 



Rs. a. 

P- 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 10 7 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

..8 0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

.. 10 6 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

.. 9 11 

8 

(98) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 . . 

.. 10 2 10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 

.. 11 14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

. 12 12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . . 

.. 23 5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 

.. 33 8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19 

.. 33 0 

0 

(314) 

1919-20 

.. 28 0 

0 

(267) 

1920-21 

.. 20 8 

0 

(196) 

1921-22 

.. 14 8 

0 

(138) 

1922-23 

.. 21 12 

0 

(209) 

1923-24 

.. 19 13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 

. 22 9 

0 

(214) 

1925-26 

.. 24 3 

0 

(228) 

1926-27 

.. 19 9 

0 

(186) 

1927-28 

.. 21 13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 

.. 22 12 10 

(212) 

1929-30 

.. 17 4 

9 

(165) 

1930-31 

.. 12 1 

7 

(115) 

1931-32 

.. 11 0 

0 

(105) 

1932-33 

.. 10 10 

10 

(102) 

1933-34 

.. 12 9 

8 

(121!) 

1934-35 

.. 1013 

8 


1935-36 

.. 9 12 

7 

(19 5) 

1936-37 

8 1 

0 

(164] 
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The 1936 crop. — Thetlnalflguresof outturn for the three pro vinces workout as follows: — 


PKOyiNOB. 

Yield in Bales. 

1 1936. 

) 1937. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar dt Tripura States) .. 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Assam 

7,774,600 
t 620,000 
28,800 
412,500 

7,071,600 
t 921,400 
31 ,900 
592,800 

Total .. 

8,736,800 

8,617,700 


Province. j 

1 Area in acres. 

1936. 

i 1937. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) , . 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Assam 

2,180,800 

211.000 

13,500 

140,300 

2,203,200 

445,000 

15,300 

197,700 

Total 

2,545,600 

2,861,200 


t Including Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
oue of the most Important, If not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances: — In 1886 the exist* 
ing mills, finding that, m spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891, 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinnine 
power during the currency of the agreement^, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Chairman. — Mr. P. S. Macdonald. ! 

Members of Committee : — 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, M.L. A., Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. B. M. Birla, Mr. J. H. Burder, 
Mr. F. Law, Mr. J. Sctot, Mr. J. R. 
Walker, M.L.A. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 


amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a tree Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m, on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Alill Association held meetmgs to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more tuo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passmg of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year, 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert , 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of Jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
DO need to worry about the price of jute. 


The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously in force. By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association 
comprising some 95 per cent, of the trade, worked 
during 1982, 1933 and the greater part of 1934 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
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total complement of looms sealed ; and the 
agreement incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms required to be kept sealed. 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on 1st November 1034, when2i 
per cent, of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
a further 2^^ percent, of looms being unsealed 
on 1st May 1935, 2^ per cent, on 5th August and 
per cent, on 11th November. The remaining 
5 per cent, of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1938. Throughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Premchand, Craig, Waverley, 
l^gna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st March 1936 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
April 1936, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work. 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1936 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
were wcrking 54 hours per week on single shift. 
With effect from the 1st March 1937, however, 
the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
the position now is that the mills are at liberty 
to work whatever hours and to instal whatever 
extra productive machinery they desire. 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the mills in the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
into, with effect from 1st August 1932, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1933. With certain mc^i- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continuing agreement subject to six 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
either party, which notice of termination could 
not be given before 1st July 1934. On the 30th 
September 1935 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on the 31st March 1938. No new agreement 
with these mills has yet been entered into. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to ward the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills in 
and around Calcutta. The present Committee 


is — Mr. H. A. Luke, Chairman. Members — Mr. 
J. L. Buthven, Mr. B. B. Simpson, Mr. B. 
Meyer, Mr. C. H. Thomas, and Mr. C. S. Taylor. 

Effects of tliU War. — The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says : — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 bv nearly Es. 65 lakhs to Es. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the pre^ous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Eussia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.— The value of the 
exnorts now approximates to Es. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Es. 241 lakhs of 
which Es. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Es. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Es. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
trmia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 103 mills at work throughout the 
year 1931-32 with 61,426 looms and 1,220,586 
spindles. The number of persons employed 
was 263,442. There were no difficulties as 
regards the supply of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1934-35 was 423 million bags 
but the value decreased from Es. 15,82 lakhs to 
Es. 10,25 lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth 
decreased from 12,51 million yards to 10,63 
million yards but valued Es. 24,24 lakhs and 
Es. 10,99 lakhs respectively. 

Indian Central Jute Committee. — ^A Central 
Jute Committee has been constituted by the 
Government of India with 24 members. 
Eepresentation has been found in the Committee 
for trade and agricultural interests and for the 
Provincial Governments most concerned, 
namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

The functions of the Committee include 
agricultural, technological and medical research 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro- 
duction, of testing, and of distribution of im- 
proved seed; enquiries and recommendations 
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relating to banking and transport facilities and 
transport routes ; and improvement of market- 
ing in the interests of the jute industry. 

The Committee will also advise the Local 
Governments concerned on any x>oints within 
its prescribed functions which may be referred 
to it. 

The Government of India have decided to 
finance the Committee for the time being by 
grants from Central revenues. The grants will 
not exceed Rs. 5 lakhs in any year, and the 
position will be reviewed after five years or 
earlier if necessary. 

The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested 
that there should be a committee on the lines of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the jute 
trade from the field to the factory. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Anicultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hibiscus eannabinus)^ which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant* known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 


THE wool 

Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown ih India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Import by 

sea come chiefly from the Commonwealth of 
Australia, but a certain quantity from Persia 
also comes by land, while the main im^iorts 
are from Afglianistan, Central Asia, Tibet and 
Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar and 
Multan are the main collecting centres for wool 
received by land from Afgluinistan and Persia, 
whence it is almost invariably railed to Karachi 
for subsequent export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1938-37 by sea decreased 
in quantity from 7.5 million lbs. to 6.8 
million lbs. while the value increased from 
Es. 44 lakhs to Es. 60 lakhs. Australia with 
her contribution of 3.8 million lbs. valued 
at Es. 35 lakhs still remained the largest 
supplier although the quantity was less by 
0.7 million lbs. as compared with imports from 
that country in 1935-36. 

Production in India. — No definite informa- 
tion is available regarding production of wool. 
The population of sheep in India is estimated 
at about 43 million. A reference in this connec- 
tion is also invited to the estimate made in 
Appendix IV (pages 112-113) of the Report of the 
Indian Tariff Board on the Woollen Textile 
Industry, 


It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for Jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will bc^ 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probable- 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro> 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was to 
firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp is 
concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1014 owing to 
large stocks held; but the closure of the Russiaiii 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
107,412 ewts. to 260,487 cwts. and the value 
from Es. 26' 03 lakhs to Es. 86*68 lakhs. 


INDUSTRY. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains Of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, 
the limbs bony, sides flat and the tail 
short.’* 


Mill mannfacture. — The number of mills in 
British India in 1935, the latest year for which 
details are available, was 21 of which four were 
in the United Provinces. The paid-up capital 
of these mills was Es. 66,59,842 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,334 and 54,068, 
respectively. The average number of workers 
employed daily In these mills was 6,909. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for wnich they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,870 lbs. valued at Es. 1,17,99,896. 
As regards Indian States there were five 
woollen mills of which four were in Mysore and 
one in Baroda. The paid-up capital of these 
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mills was Jib. 40,32,707 and the number of looms carpets and floor rugs rose to 213,000 lbs. in 
and spindles was 239 and 9,744 respectively. 1936-37 from 202,000 lbs. in 1935-36. Iran and 
These mills produced woollen goods of 2,838,806 China increased their shares in this trade 
Ibi. in weight In 1933, the value being while imports from the United JCingdom 
lis. 23,51,175. The bulk of the wool used declined. 

by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
is supplemented to some extent by the are carried on in various parts of the country 
importation of merinos and cross-breds from notably in the Punjab and the United Provfn- 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer oes. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- the jails. Amritsnrhada considerable trade at 
turcd goods is almost entirely in India itself, one time in weaving shawls from paa/m, the 
Imports of woollen and worsted piecegoods in fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
1936-37 increased by 0.2 million yards to 5.4 place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
million yards as compared with the preceding nufacture of shiiwls from imported worsted 
year. Imports came chiefly from .Tajian, the yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
United Kingdom and Germany. Th<5ie was of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
a slight deciease in the number of woollen shawls sale in the world market. This work is done 
and lohis in 1936-37, Japan and Germany being entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
tlie largest sources of supply. Imports of a high price. 


Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm, 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
Industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, | 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success h^ 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
^ombyx mari, possibly obtained from China, 


has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

India has three well-known purely indigenoii«^ 
silkworms ; the tcutar, the muga and tne en. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac* 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
cri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe, 


Indigo. 

Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, obtain a more ample supply of dyestuff that led 
India having about 40. Western India may to the formation of the Dutch East India 
be described as the headquarters of the species. Company and so to the overthrow of the 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
te that Presidency. On the eastern side of tion to indigo in 17th century Europe wti^ 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, keen owing to its interference with the wood 
there is a marked decrease in the number of Industry, but it was competition to obtain 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence indigo from other sources than India that led 
of those that ar^ met with. on the first declipe of the Indian indigo industry. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
began to export the dye from India, it was the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
procured from the Western Presidency and been given up — partly on account of the high 
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duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 1 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than < 
troubles next arose in Bengal Itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, whicii may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor* 


ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the iudustry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. 

According to him, the future of natural indigo 
is by no means a ho]jeless one iirovided steps aie 
taken to realise such improvements as are clearly 
possible. Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 
lack of proper manuring. Continual cropping 
lias resulted in phosphate starvation. This can 
be checked by proper manuring with super- 
phosphates. Improvements by botanical selec- 
tion and better business organisation and 
methods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 

Decline of the Industry.—Slnce ssmthetic 
iodigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1 911 - 12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in. 
sufficient quantities during the war. 


OILS AND 

A pamphlet on the subject published 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department 
points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers' profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase In recent years in the number 0 / oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of ull this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oih and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
aiid groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
^<ale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
indust^ on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 


OIL CAKES. 

from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
beUer market for the oil cake in Europe than 
In India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machiue-m.-ide cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that It contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than caotJe ean 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government In order to remove the cult}- 
Tator*8 prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increa-ting demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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Tea. 


Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten* 
tion of the East India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1 835. Alter working for five years, the plan- 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company in India. It 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its existence. But about 1852, its 
condition began to improve and its success made 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis- 


ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
into it. The discovery of the Indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Gachas gave the impetus for an 
expansion of the industry into the Surma valley, 
and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
into a huge tea plantation. Thus the foundations 
of the present tea industry were laid during the 
fifties of the last century. Since that period the 
growth of the industry has been phenomenal and 
“ in less than a hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
world.** 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 : — 
Progress of the Industry. 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 
’000 acres. 

Production 

in 

'000,000 lbs. 

Year. 

! Area under 
! tea in 

j '000 acres. 

Production 

in 

'000,000 lbs. 

1876-79 (average). 

173 

34 

1927 

. . ! 690 

3C1 

1880-84 

241 

57 

1928 

.. ! 702 

372 

1885-80 

307 

90 

1929 

712 

401 

1900-1904 „ 

500 

105 

2930 

802 

, 391 

1910 . 1 

533 

249 

1031 

..1 807 ! 

394 

1915 ..1 

594 , 

352 

1932 

.. i 809 

' 433 

1920 

654 

322 

1933 

816 

; 383 

1925 . 1 

672 

335 

1934 

. . 821 

1 400 

1926 

079 1 

364 

1935 

. . 1 827 

i 394 


It will be seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
during the last si.xty years, while the area under centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
tea hasrisen by over 400 per cent., the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times. production. 

The following table shows the relative importance of the various provinces from the point of 
view of the tea industry . — 


Province. 

Area under crop 
'000 acres. 

Production 
*000 lbs. 

1 Average daily 

1 working strength 
(permanent 

1 and temporary.) 

Assam 

436 

226,417 

519,621 

Bengal 

201 

96,378 

205,428 

Madras 

70 

31,519 

69,709 

Coorg 

* 

163 

349 

Punjab 

10 

2.479 

10,710 

United Provinces 

6 

1,622 

3,496 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

4 

997 

2,593 

Total British India 

733 

359,575 

811,906 

Indian State.s 

94 

34.854 

87,133 

Total India 

827 

894,429 

899,039 


* Less than 500 acres. 
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Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 70 million lbs. as compared 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only 0.20 lb. as 
compared with 9. 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of this 
commodity. In 1934-35, 81 per cent, of the 
total quantity of tea produce<l in India was 
exported abroad. 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow the 
former. 

To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 


the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933. During the 
first year of its operation the hopes engendered 
by the regulation scheme were, to a considerable 
extent, justified, and the industry was enabled to 
meet what were undoubtedly very dis- 
turbing conditions. During the year 1934-35 
which was the second year of the working of the 
scheme, the results were however, not so satis- 
factory. In common with other commodities 
[tea seems to have suffered from the diminished 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction on international trade. A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
higher to the low'er and medium grades of tea. 

I he export quota for the year 1936-37, the 
fourth year of the working of the tea restriction 
[ scheme w.is as in the pieceding year fixed at 
82i per cent, ot the standaid exjxirts and the 
yeai savr a steady recovery from the depiessed 
conditions that characterised the trade in 1934- 
35. Stocks in the United Kingdom were not 
much above the normal and amounted to 174 
million lbs. at the end of March 1937 as com- 
pared with 249 million lbs. at the end of March 
1936, and there was a further recovery in prices. 
Good quality was in great demand and a wide 
ditterence m pnee was recorded between good 
and common tea than was the case in the 
preceding year. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India: — 


Yeai. 

1 

1926- 27 .. 

1927- 28 .. 




1928- 29 .. 

1929- 30 .. 




1930- 31 .. 

1931- 32 .. 




1932- 33 .. 

1933- 34 .. 




1934- 35 . 

1935- 36 ,, 

1936- 37 .. 



‘1 


Amount exported 

Value in lakhs 

(million of lbs.) 

oflUpUCb. 


1 ^ 

349 

29,04 

362 

. 32,48 

360 

i 26,60 

377 

; 26,01 

356 

i 23,56 

341 i 

! 19,44 

379 1 

17,15 

19,85 

318 t 

325 

20,13 

313 1 

19,82 

3U2 1 

20,04 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 


To United Kingdom . . 

1928-29 
per cent. 
83.0 

1935-36 
per cent. 
88.5 

To Best of Europe . . 

2.0 


To Asia 

6.8 

2.2 

To America . . 

5.7 

6.5 

To Australia . . 

1.6 

0.6 

To Africa 

1.9 

2 2 


100 

100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 


From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 price& fell further still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1923, * all tea ' fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 60 per cent. 

In 1032-33 the fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-33 was 5 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position, 
however, has improved considerably since 
then. 
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The following table shows the variations in the average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these prices with base 1901 >02 to 1910*11 =100 : — 




Average price at 


1 Average price at 


1 

auction sales. 


! auction sales. 


i 

Price 

Index 


1 Price 

Index 



per lb. 

Number. 


1 per lb. 

Number. 



As. p. 



1 As. p. 


1901*02 to 1910*11 .. 

0 0 

100 

1933*34 

' 9 7(a) 

160(a) 

1927-28 


14 10 

247 

1934-35 

5 2(b) 

86(6) 

1928*29 


11 4 

189 

1935-36 

r 9 5(a) 

167(ff) 

1929*30 


9 11 

165 

\ 4 10(6) 

81(6) 

1981*32 


9 4 

156 

1936*37 

r ' 10 1(«) 

169(a) 

1932-33 


5 2 

86 

\ 1 4 8(6) 

88(6) 


(o) For teas sold with exiK)rt rights. | (b) For teas for internal consumption. 

The fall in tea prices in 1029*80 greatly affected the profits of tea companies. The following 
table which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the 
falling prices : — 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies, 



1918. 

1924. 

1 1928. 

1 1 929. 

Average profit per mature acre 
Average profit in pence per lb. 
Average crop per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

2.6 

599 lbs. 

£ 15-2-0 

6.4 

560 lbs. 

1 £ 10-0-0 

1 3.84 

625 lbs. 

£ 6—9—0 

2.26 

1 684 lbs. 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1918. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com* 

f etition, particularly from Java and Sumatra, 
n order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea* 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
or the lower qualities than for the finer. 


According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond ^ per 
cent, of the present planted area. 


During the year 1934*35 the wages of woikers 
on tea plantations continued to decline. The 
average wages of men, women and children 
in the Assam Valley were Rs. 6*11*9, 4*18*9 and 
3-2*0, respectively as compared with Rs. 6*13*0 
5*2*7 and 3*10*4 respectively in 1933*34. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under coffee 
in 1934-35 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was nearly 185,000 acres, an Increase of 
25 per cent, over the figures for 1925-26. 

The total exports of coffee increased from 

1.50.000 cwts. in 1926*27 to 2,77,000 cwts. m 
1927*28. In 1928*29 and 1929*30 the ship- 
ments declined and amounted to 1,98,000, cwts. 
and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively, but exports 
again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 2,93,000 
cwts. In 1931*32 the shipments declined to 

1.56.000 cwts. but in 1932*33 exports again 
rose and amounted to 1,73,000 cwts. There 
w'as a further rise during 1933-34, the total 
exports amounting to 1,86,000 cwts. In 1934*35 


the exports again declined to 1,41,000 cwts. but 
in 1935-36 there was a pronounced rise in tbe 
quantity exported which amounted to 2,16,000 
cwts. but it declined to 211,000 cwts. 1936*37. 
The principal markets for Indian coffee, 
as usual were the United Kingdom and 
France. Duiing 1936*37, the share of the 
United Kingdom declined from 73,000 cwts. to 
35,090 cwts. while that of France increased from 

83.000 cwts. to 87,000 cwts. Shipments to the 
Netherlands and Belgium increased from 1,500 
cwts. and 13,000 cwts. to 5,700 cwts. and 

20.000 cwts. respectively. Norway doubled li(‘i 
requirements from 17,000 cwts. to 34,000 cwts. 
Germany and Italy on the other hand curtailed 
their requirements from 10,000, cwts. and 6,500 
cwts. to 7,000 cwts. and 3,100 cwts., respectively. 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
It re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. During 1936*37, however, 
there were no imports of Coffee into India. 
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The following table giyes the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee : — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thotuande ewts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

Production. 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 
consumption. 

1925 



.. 



272.1 

251.9 

20.2 

1928 






317.5 

260.9 

56.5 

1929 






247.8 

142.6 

105.2 

1930 






1 352.0 

243.0 

109.0 

1931 






294.4 

208.4 

86.0 

1932 






1 

1 300.1 

162.0 

138.1 

1933 






1 289.4 

168.7 

120.7 

1934 






308.8 

168 4 

140.4 

1935 






293.4 j 

1 5() .5 

1 136.9 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

The total production of cured coffee in 
India during the season 1934-35 was 32.7 
million lbs. as compared with 34 6 million lbs. 
during the previous season. The Indian Coffee 
industry like many other industries, has been 
hit in recent years anti has begun to feel the 
necessity for propaganda, improvement of 
marketing and agricultural and technological 
researches with these objects in view the planting 
interests in South India have recommended the 
passing of a Coffee Cess Act on the lines of the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act. 


100,909 persons (43,54H garden and 19,447 out- 
side labour permanently employed and 37,914 
temprrary outside labour) in 1933-34. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140 b. in 1923 and 127s. in 1929 it 
fell to 86s. in 1930. 


The daily average number of persons employed 
in the plantations during 1934-35 was returned 
at 101,004 of whom 05,092 were permanently 


The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Es. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 at> against Es. 65-8-1 
in 1930-31. Ifc rose to Es 63-0-7 in 1932-33 


employed (namely, garden labour 45,232 and but fell to Es. 55-1-4 in 1933-34 and furthei 
outside labour 1 9,860) and 35,912 temporarily declined to Es. 51-9-3 in 1934-35 and to 
employed (outside labour), as compared with Es. 47-5-2 in 1935-36. 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal 
progress in spite of the economic depression. 
Besides the duty, various other special advan- 
tages — consequences of the depression — have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry. Low 
prices of land and material, as also of 
machinery — all these factors have contributed to 
the remarkable development of the industry. 
As a result, India is now the largest sugar 
producing country i n the world . And , the capital 
invested in the industry is variously estimated 
lit between Es. 25 and Es. 30 crores. 


An important landmark in the history of the 
sugar industry was the year 1930-31, when the 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board by Government. Pending consideration 
of the Tariff Board's report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Es. 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent, (amounting to Ee. 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposed in September, 1931. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recximmendations. 
Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Es. 7-4 per cwt. on all classes of sugar until 
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March 31, 1938. The total import duty along 
with the surcharge was Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 
till 31st March, 1934. From Ist April, 1934, 
the protective duty was enhanced to Ks. 7-12, 
but the surcharge was reduced to He. 1-5-0 and 
made equivalent to the excise duty ofEs. 1-5-0 
imposed on internal production. Thus the total 
import duty remained the same, ?nz., Rs. 9-1-0 
per cwt. From the 28th February, 1937, the 
protective duty was decreased to Rs. 7-4-0, 
and a surcharge was imposed at the rate of 
Rs. 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to the increased 
excise duty of Rs. 2 per cwt. on internal produc- 
tion from the same date. Thus the total | 
import duty from 28th February, 1937, has been | 
R8.9-4-0 per cwt. 

Statistics given below, show the progress of 


With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re. 1-5 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1034-35. Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces "for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing ‘ fair* 
prices.” The excise duty was enhanced to 
B8.2-0-0 per cwt. from 28th February, 1937, 
and the total protection was reduced from 
R8.7-12-0 to Rs.7-4-0 per cwt-., allowing for the 
increase in the import duty corresponding to 
the excise duty on internal production of sugar 

the industry in recent years : — 


Year. 

No. of Fac- 
tories. 

Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
factured from 
cane. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

refind from 
qur. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
Rhandsari 
production 
Tons. 
(Est.) 

Total 

quantity 

of 

sugar. 

Tons. 

1929-30 . . 

27 

89,768 

21,150 

200,000 

310,918 

1930-31 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931-32 

32 

158,581 

69,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1932-33 

57 

290,177 

1 80,106 

275,000 

645,283 

1933-34 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

1984-35 

130 

578,115 j 

30,103 

150,000 

757,218 

1935-36 

137 

912,000 

60,067 

125,000 

1,087,167 

1936-37 

140 

1,128,900 

18,500 

100,000 1 

1,247,000 

1937-38 (Estimates) . . 

146 

1,025,000 

15,000 

100,000 

1,140,000 


Area under sugar-cane increased to 4,232,000 acres in 1936-37. 


The area under cultivation of «ugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased projucvlon ; from 

2.677.000 acres in 1929-30, it increased to 

4.232.000 acres in 1936-37 but fell to 

3.855.000 acres in 1937-38. Prior to 1932-33, 
there were only 31 cane factories; 25 new 
factories were added in 1932-33 alojie while 
another 65 new factories were started in the 
following year — an increase of 400 per cent, 
in two years. Since 1933-34, about 34 new 
factories of large cane crushing capacity have 
been established, and in 1936-37, no less than 
140 factories were working. Production of 
sugar in India may be classified under three main 
heads — by modem factories working with cane, 
by modem refineries working with raw sugar 
(ffur) and by indigenous open pan concerns. 
Sugar production in India a few years ago 
amounted approximately to half the estimated 
total consumption within the country. Since 
1931-32, the volume of factory produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 700 per cent. 
During 1936-37, India produced over 


1.125.000 tons of sugar, i.e., slightly mon 
than her estimated consumption of aboul 

1.150.000 tons in 1936-37. 

Along with a rapid increase in Internal produc 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports, 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tons in the years up till 1930-31, im- 
ports fell by about 45 per cent, in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons lii 
1933-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
in 1934-35. During 1935-36, imports fcl 
further to 198,888 tons, and in 1936-87, th( 
net import was only 13,979 tons. Asa result 
of dwindling imports Government are losing 
revenue from this source. The estimated 
import during 1937-38 is 13,000 tons 
Because of, the heavy duty, the yield fron 
this source diminished from over Rs. 10 crore< 
in 1930-31, to about Rs, 3.81 crores forth( 
financial year ended March 31, 1935, to 3.2i 
crores for the year ended March 3l8t, 1936 
and to Rs. 50 lakhs, during 1936-37 
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During 1037-38, the (lovemment arc likely to 
realise a revenue of about Es. 50,00,000 
only, excluding Burma from import of 
sugar. The imposition of the excise duty 
at the rate of Be. 1-5-0 per cent, 
on factory sugar, and Be. 0-10-0 on khandsari 
sugar, from April 1st, 1034, has yielded a 
revenue to the Government of Bs. 07,22,000 in 
1034-35, and Bs. 1,58,24,000 in 1035-36, and 


Bs. 2,52,62,000 in 1036-37. With the increase in 
excise duty on factory sugar to Bs. 2/- per cent, 
and Be. 1/- per cent on Khandsari sugar, the 
yield during 1037-38 is expected to be 
Bs. 35,00,000, on sugar produced in India, 
exclud in g Burma . 

Since the imposition of the excise duty it is 
noteworthy, that the Khandsari production 
has gone down considerably. 


In view of the astounding growth of the industry within such a short time, the following 
table of estimate of annual consumption and of the margin for import of sugar into India, 
up to 1938-30, is of interest : — 


! 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39 

— — 





(Est.) 

(Est.) 

(Est.) 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Indian sugar production 





1 



of the preceding cane- 
crushing season 

478,120 

645,283 

715,069 

1 757,218 

1,087,167 

1,247,000 

1,140,000 

Consumption of sugar in 








India during the official 








year 

895,280 

880,757 

932,000 

1,015,000 

1,010, OOOj 1,150,0001 

1,150,000 

Difference between produc- 








tion and consumption, 
representing margin for 
imported sugar entering 
into consumption during 
the official year . . 

417,160 

238,474 

216,941 

257,782 

.—77,167 

—97,000 

1 

1 10,000 


During the year 1937, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
Internal unrestrained competition a Sugar 
Syndicate was brought into existence, compri- 
sing over 90 mills. Later in the year, the 
industry approached the Government for 
legislative interference with a view to avoid 
over-production of sugar and to overcome 
internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
down the price of sugar to an uneconomically 
low level. The Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, to whom these representations were made, 
have passed Sugar Factory C!ontrol Acts, and 
have made it compulsory for every mill to 
obtain a licence for working sugar factories from 
the Government. One of the conditions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the U.P. and Bihar are compelled to sell their 
sugar through the Syndicate. The Governments 
of the U.P. and Bihar have also appointed a 
joint ControUBoard consisting of the representa- 
tives of the U.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
representatives of the industry, and of cultiva- 
tors and consumers. 

During 1937, the Tariff Board conducted an 
enquiry for determining the extent of the 
protection to be conferred on the sugar industry 
during the remainder of the period of protection, 
i e„ up to the 81st March 1946, and submitted 
its recommendation to the Government in the 
month of December. It is expected that the 


recommendations of the Government of India 
and the Beiiort of the Tariff Board will be 
published in February, 1938, when the Budget 
of the Central Government will be presented in 
the Legislatures. During the year, the Govern- 
ment of India imposed a ban on the exjiort of 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country except 
to Burma, for a period of five years. 


It is also of interest to note that the production 
of gur for direct consumption is increasing 
since 1931-32. 


gur. 


1931-32 . . 

(Tons.) 

2,772,000 

1932-33 . . 

3,245,000 

1933-34 . . 

3,477,000 

1934-35 . . 

3,692,000 

1935-36 . . 

4,105,000 

1936-37 . . 

4,454,000 

y be noted also as a 

matter of interest 


that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries In the world, the total yield 
of raw sugar ((jrur) being 7,100,000 tons. (Vide 
the Indian Sugar Industry— 1937 & 1938, 
Annual by Mr. M. P. Gandhi.) 


The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 
largest industry , next in importance to only the 
Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 100,000 workers. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabaeum and 
N. ruitica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industrv became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal more especially the 
District of Rangpiir ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. I’he chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

India ranks with Cliina and the United States 
as one of the three laigest tobacco growing 
countries of thewoild The position in 1926-27 
was described as follows in an official report : — 
“ The indigenous varieties of tobacco grown on 
nearly a million acres in this country give a 
product which is good enough for the hooka 
and the biri, but which is not suitable for the 
manufacture of cigarettes. India requires a 
tobacco of the colour, flavour and texture of 
that which is commonly called Virginian 
Trials with some well-known American tobaccos 
at Pusa have shown that these exotics can be 
successfully grown in this country, and that it 
may be possible to produce a bright cigarette 
tobacco with the curing methods devised.” 
Before the War some cigarettes were rolled 
locally from imported leaf but imports of leaf 
amounted only to a quarter of a million lb. 
a year. No cigarette tobacco leaf was grown. 
Total imports of cigarettes in 1913-14 were 
only li million lb. After the War cigarette 
smoking began to extend beyond the European 
TOpulation and those who had partially adopted 
European habits. In the three years 1924-26 
to 1926-27 the average annual imports of leaf 
tobacco (used mostly in cigarette making) 
amounted to 6 million lb. and the imports of 
cigarettes to Sir million lb. In the general 
increase of customs duties, which for fiscal 
reasons were necessary in post-War years, the 
duties on cigarettes and later unmanufactured 
leaf were very substantially increased. To meet 
the growing demand for cigarettes at a cheap 
price the need in 1926-27 was as stated in the 
beginning of this paragraph. 

Already in 1920 the Indian Leaf Tobacco 
Development Company, a subsidiary of the Im- 


perial Tobacco Company of India, had been ex- 
perimenting with American varieties in the Gun- 
tur district of the Madras Presidency, and by 
1925 had succeeded in producing on a commercial 
scale a cigarette tobacco, but with a colour 
(the product was air cured) far short of that 
desirable in a good cigarette leaf. That Com- 
pany has consistently continued and extended 
its efforts and exiieriments. In 1925-27 experi- 
ments, which included comparison of American 
varieties, cross breeding, methods of cultivation 
and flue curing were started at the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, with the 
definite object of solving the question of the 
regular local supply of a good cigarette tobacco 
leaf of the American tvpe. Much progress has 
been made. Several ot the Pi-ovinces have also 
undertaken the work, which since 1934-35 has 
been co-ordinated and aided by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultuial Reseaich. 

Local tastes in cigarettes differ and most of 
the leaf grown, though acceptable locally, is 
unsuited in flavour for the cigaiette trade of the 
United Kingdom. But the object of this 
research and expeiiment is not merely the 
paitial satisfaction ot a local demand. In the 
last two years a small portion of the cigarette 
leaf grown in India has been sufficiently good in 
texture and mild and neutral in flavour to be used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes in the United 
Kingdom when blended with other leaf. This is 
an instance of the beneficial long range results 
of the grant of preference. A pressing local 
need set a problem to local scientific agriculture, 
but the piospect of entry into the Unitctl 
Kingdom market laised by the grant of prefe- 
rence has given to that problem a high and 
definite standard for ultimate achievement. 
In 1928, no Indian leaf was flue-cured. Imports 
of unmanufactured leaf and cigarettes each 
amounted to 5 million lb. In the three years 
1934-36 to 1936-37 these imports only averaged 
3 million lb. and three-quarters of a million lb 
respectively. No detailed figures of the local 
production of cigarettes are available. But it is 
estimated that in 1936 over 2,000 flue-curing 
barns were in operation and 13 reconditioning 
plants ; that 40,000 acres were planted with 
seed of Virginian types and another 65,000 
acres with indigenous types and crosses producing 
leaf which could be used in the manufacture of 
cigarettes for local consumption ; that 30 
million lb of leaf were used locally in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, and that whereas ten years 
previously all the tobacco exported from India 
to the United Kingdom was sun-cured countrv 
leaf, in 1936 probably approaching 90 per cent, 
of it was flue-cured “ American ” leaf, a portion 
of which was, as we said, suitable for and used 
in cigarettes in the United Kingdom. 

In India, weight of leaf rather than quality 
has for centuries most frequently been the 
basis of sales by the small cultivators. The 
better grade tobaccos, including the best of the 
recent kinds suited for cigarettes, are grown for 
the most part on contract for manufacturers or 
merchants definitely interested in them. Large 
manufacturing interests in the United Kingdom 
obtain their supplies of Indian leaf chiefly from 
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or through allied inteiests in India. Most of I 
the icinaming leaf which reaches the United 
Kingdom is shipped, not by growers but by small 
merchants and financiers to merchants or 
brokers for sale on consignment. 

As a first step in the Improvement of market- 
ing methods an effoitis being made to introduce 
into both the internal and the export trade some 
system of uniform grading. 

In the early months of 1937 legislation applica- 
ble to the whole of Biitish India (excluding 
Burma) was passed by the Central Legislature 
to provide for the grading and marketing of 
certain agncultuial produce, including tobacco. 
The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Market- 
ing) (Tobacco) Iliilcs, issued undei this legisla-. 
tion m March 1937, iirescribe giade designations, 
definitions of quality, methods of maiking and 
packing for unmanufactured flue-cured and 
sun-cured Virginia and sun-cured Natu (country) 
tobacco. Anyone desiring to grade and mark 
tobacco with the prescribed giade designation 
marks must flist secure the authoiisatiou of the 
Agncultuial Maik(‘ting Adviser. Giading is not 
com])ulsoiv , but the grower or dealer can, if 
ho wishes, obtain an oflicial grade for the pi oduce 
he wislies to sell. It is intended that these 
grades should be used for tiading not only on the 
internal market but also for expoit The 
outcome of these expeiiments will be of interest 
to other Empire groweis, for successful grading 
and better marketing should sticngthcn the 


THE LAC 

Lac is a resinous substance secreted by an 
insect which lives in the twigs of certain trees. 
The insects are e.xtensively cultivated, especially 
in Northern India. Lac is an important 
constituent in numerous industrial processes. 

The chief use of lac in India is in polishing 
furniture. But this can obviously absoib only a 
limited quantity of the pi oduce. Anothci use 
is in “ hot *’ lacquering of wooden toys, pen- 
holders, etc., but here again the consumption, 
though inci easing, is still very sma 11. Refuse lac 
IS sometimes used in the manufactuie of bangles 
and for filling hollow gold and silver aiticles 
But all the above uses togethei probably do not 
account for 1 per cent, of the total lac produce. 

Shellac moulding appears to be confined in 
India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
records ; and this manufactuie, paitly tor 
climatic reasons, is not extensne. Shellac was 
only one of many other matciials for the mould- 
ing trade till the rise of the gramophone industry 
gave shellac the unique place which it now 
occupies, no synthetic resm having yet been 


comi)etitive position of Indian tobaccos in the 
United Kingdom maiket. Arrangements have 
been made for despatching to the tJnited King- 
dom tiial consignments of Guntur cigarette 
tobacco giaded and marked in accordance with 
I the lulcs. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are — (t) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the U si- Kappa I an i 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supply the Trichlnopoly cigar ; 
(ti) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (ui) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (ir) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is liarvesed during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assoited and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf being 
employed for tying each bundle. The leaves are 
laid perfectly flat, the bundles being fan-shaped. 
In this condition they are baled, the broom - 
like ends projecting outwards. By varying 
the degree of fermentation of the leaves, different 
qualities of tobacco are obtained A black 
variety is used in India for cake tobacco, and 
this IS the most common product, but a certain 
amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 


INDUSTRY. 

able to le place it. Among high-class gramo- 
Iihonc records, those with a shellac base are 
undoubtedly the best. 

The steady improvement in the lac industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone industry. At present 40 to 
50 per cent, of the total world output of lac is 
consumed in the manufacture of gramophone 
records. There is yet a large potential maiket 
for gramophones in the East. 

With improvements in heat resistann* and 
mechanical strength, a wide field of application 
which the synthetic resins have ox>ened up c-an 
still be exploited by shellac, either alone or in 
combination with other resinous mateiials. The 
Indian Lac Research Institute at Namkum in 
Bihar and its fellow research organisations in 
London and New Yoik arc engaged in investi- 
gating these openings, togethei with the possi- 
bilities of improvements in cultivation, pest 
control, ttc., which will lead to the production 
of a better giade of raw mat iial. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil and 
other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the flrst time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the deflnitioii 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Beports bear witness to the 
spread of the Cocaine habit.** The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are! 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma | 
even schooi children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an] 
aphrodisiacs The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion ] 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug b} sea from Europe and places outside 
India, Into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
flremen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Belhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments 
The retail ti*ade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 


men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocoaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so ttiat the name of the manufacturing hrm 
may not be found out. 

TheBeview of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1935-80 shows tha the total quantity 
of cocaine seized by the Customs Autherities 
during the yeai was 139 ozs. 380 grs. The entire 
quantity was seized by the Customs fcjtaff, Cal- 
cutta. Seized cocaine is purified and supplied to 
the Government Medical Stores Depots in India 
and to some extent to licensed chemists and 
druggists. 

It is no longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnut seller as it was ten years ago, 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminished extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ensure the continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine.—This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as foilows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Bs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
BO as to enable security to be taken from 
persons wbo have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of houseowners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 
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Mention opium and half the Western world; 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position. 

The record as regards exports Is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other suppiies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations wlUch it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade. — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade Is provided 
by China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to: (1) the payment of an Import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 

f ari poBtu with the reduction of exports from 
ndia. 


In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by lih© agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
18 better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India.— The 

Governiuent of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from Ist January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was In no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Ear Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
BO as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind. 

Indian Uses of Opium. — There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
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are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Kurope is in effect hardly iess 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium IS an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being i)oth new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th centurv at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
ratherthan of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e j/., the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
to these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
iature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of ipium which are time-honoured. 

Present Policy. — The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 


Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 


inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Gonfer- 
enoe considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in liritish 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazlpurin 
the Umted Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, t.e., 26.3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1 91 2-1 3. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933. 

The population of British India according to 
the 1931 Census is 271 ,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head in Biitish India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 grs. Sincel931 the con- 
sumption rate has further diminished. 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India ; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces. 
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Glass was manufactured in India centuries 
before Christ. Pliny mentions “ Indian glass ** 
as being of superior quality. 

As a result of recent archaeological excavations, 
a number of small crude glass vessels, indicative 
of the very primitive stage of the industry at 
the time, have been discovered. 

The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa the Chronicles of the Sinhalese, 
Kings (306 B.,C.) when glass mirrors were carried 
in processions. 

It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton 
that by the sixteenth century, glass was an 
established industry in India, producing mainly 
bangles and small bottles. The quality of the 
materials was bad and the articles turned out 
were lough. 

Manufacture of glass in India on modern Euio- 
pean lines dates from the nineties of the last 
century, when some pioneer efforts weie made in 
this direction. Since then, a number of concerns 
have started. Some of them have failed. 1’hcy 
devote themselves mainly to the maniifactiii e 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottlemaking on a small scale. 

' In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms — (1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modern Factory Industry. 
The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which is 
represented in all parts of the country, has its 
chief centres in the Firozabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District in the 
South. It is mainly concerned with the manu- 
facture of cheap bangles made from glass cakes 
or blocks, made in larger factories. The 
Industry at present is in a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
for bangles. However, it is now faced with 
Japanese competition, and already the Jap<anese 
'* silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian products. 

The modem Factory Industry in glass is still 
in its infancy in India. The existing factories 
mostly stop at producing glass cake for bangles 
as in Firozabad or a simple kind of lampware 
and bottles. There is one factory in the United 


Provinces, which since 1929 has been manufac- 
turing sheet glass. The Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware. 

Kecords of the earlier ventures have shown 
that failure in some cases was due in part at least 
to preventible causes. Foremost among these, 
were lack of enlightened management, lack of 
expert attention and, in many cases, small 
attention to choice of site. Specialisation, too, 
has been lacking, some factories in their initial 
stages trying to manufacture three or four 
different kinds of glassware simultaneously, like 
lampware, bottles and bangles. Paucity of 
sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses has 
also been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief. 

In October 1931, the inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the Government of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board. The Board 
submitted its report in March 1932 It recom- 
mended the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlmed proposals for protective duties on the 
following basis : — (1) Sheet and Plate Glass 
including figured and ribbed glass — Rs 4 per 
100 sq. feet or 25 per cent., ad valorem, which- 
ever Ls higher ; bangles, beads and false pearls — 
50 per cent , ad valorem ; glass and glassware of 
certain specified types, like tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers — 50 per cent., ad valorem. 

Tliese findings however were not acceptable 
to the Government of India, who considered 
that the absence of indigenous supplies of raw 
materials constituted a disadvantage to the 
industry, which could not possibly be balanced 
by any advantages which it might possess m 
other respects. This, however, does not imply 
rejection of the recommendation, because 
Government have decided to postpone their 
final decision in the matter. In the course of 
the next two years, Government wDl come to a 
final decLsion as to whether the industry is 
deserving of protection. For the present. 
Government have decided to afford the glass 
manufacturing industry a certain measure of 
relief by way of a rebate of duty on imported 
soda-ash. 


HIDES, SKINS 


India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
caste Hindus, and arc on that account partici- 
pated in by a comparatively small community. 
The traffic is subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant with the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. In famine years for instance the 
exports of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 
figure. The traffic is also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of obtaining capital and by 


AND LEATHER. 


the religious objection which assigns it to a 
osition of degradation and neglect ; it has thus 
ecome a monopoly within a restricte<l commu- 
nity and suffers from the loss of competition 
and popular mterest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Houses. — The fifteenth re- 
port of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots 
partiidly tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
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the thread. Raw sheepskinB are used for similar 
articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting, the Industry*— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1010. when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
lariff Act, 1804. The effect of this BiU was 
officially described as follows: ** It Is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parte of the Empire, and 
• there tanned. Its object Is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India &nd failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, Instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.** 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- I 


plained that **the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence In 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requlremento, 
if some other support is not given. We ,want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe, that 
In this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to tile advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, BO far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad wiU not be entitled to any rebate.*’ 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
the budget for 1085-86. 

Indigenous methods- — India poBsesses a 

large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


com. 


Coir is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit. 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by-product of the coconut 
industry and its development in these countries 
has been rendered nossible by the fact that there 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within is ripe. Good quality coir can only be 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre is weak, 
dark coloured and difficult to extract. 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir. The process consists of holding 


the husk sgalsnt a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as “ mattress fibre.” The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as '* brltle fibre ” which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
About 75 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as 
yarn or manufactured coir. 

The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast. Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
The extraction of the fibre and the manufacture 
of coir yarn forms a weU organised cottage 
industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants who convey them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for a retting. 
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Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected In places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand. Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater itself or on the! 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves { 
they are filled with the husks. When filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud. The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a jwriod of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
•constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
this period, the husks arc removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre. This is usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
skin of the husk is removed and the husk is then 
beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
or stone. This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy matter in which it is embedded 
in the husk. The fibre thus extracted is dried 
in the shade and then beaten or willowed with 
thin bamboo canes. The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this In a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting cane 
spikes . The filire is sorted out into colour grades 
and distributed amongthe local people who spin 
tliis into yarn. The fibre is first made into 
“slivers*’ and is then either spun by hand 
or on a wheel. This is again returned to the 
merchant who again grades this for colour and 
splices the short lengths into a continuous 
length of 450 yards. It is then tied into bundles 
and is disused of to the factories where it is 
either baled up for export or is manufactured into 
mattiag, door mats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, 
etc. 

The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
manufactuio and for export, according to its 


colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality of coir Is a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 

Properly retted coir is of the highest quality. 
It is much more easily spun than machine 
made coir, because the fibres are clean and fiee 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained. It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none of the long or “ bristle ’* 
fibres have been removed in the process of extrac- 
tion. The colour is not only attractive, but is 
an indication that retting has been carried 
through to the correct stage. 

Coir fibre, when made Into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yields to heavy strains, and it 
therefore has special uses. It does not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily. 

The value of the Indian trade is considerable : 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent less than 20 percent, of the Indian 
exixirts, are shown in the Board of Trade returns 
to amount in value to more than one million 
pounds per annum. It is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated back water tracts of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material in the shape 
of yam and fibre for a considerable industry In 
Europe. More than 80 per cent, of the manu- 
factuied coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent, of the coir yarn. The imports of 
coir fibre from India are inconsiderable and 
amount to only 25 iier cent, of the quantity 
imported. The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0.35 per cent, of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exorcise their Inventive skill 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus Including the manufacture of vege- 
table producte, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yam and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorine and other chemical 
products for use in the various industries which 
the country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. 


A hand book to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readilly accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The ezistlDg Indian Patent Law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended in 1930 and the Buies of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally In 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, of 1889) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. 
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On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
cloaely follow that in the United Eiingdom for 
the protection of inyentions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matter 
of ipajor interest. One main difference exists 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks. 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of prioritj 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fltfullj' 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1869 
It was re-enacted with modiflcatione, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
ot 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States, Of the latter Hyderabad (Decoan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in Question as they are not administered 
by tne Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Pree State, 
the Unio.i of South Africa and Ceylon 
and vice versa. The object of the Act of 
1911 was to provide a simpler, more direct, 
and more effective procedure in regard both 
to the grant of patent rights and to their 
subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be 
referred to in detail. 

New Legislation.— Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1011 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1030 and includes the following : — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made tlie subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made for the use oi an 
invention by Government. 


Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

What constitutes patentable invention* — 

The term invention means any manner of 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture includes any art, process or 
manner of producing, preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture. 

Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented ; the invention or improve- 
ment must include some form or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process of manufacture. It must be in the form 
of a method or means or production of a vendible 
article. 

A game of skill or chance without the means 
of playing it or a method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a piece of furniture or for a 
sari or other textile fabric do not constitute 
patentable Inventions. 

Patents will however, be granted for new and 
useful inventions or imxirovements relating to 
any art or process or a machine or article of 
manufacture or a composition of matter. Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
anical patent ; a new method of manufacturing 
an article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will be included in compound or com- 
position patents. 

A patent may be obtained for a new method 
of applying a known article or a new contrivance 
applied to a new object or purpose and which 
yields a new result. A new contrivance or 
device applied to old objects for producing a new 
land useful result is also patentable. An old 
substance produced by a new process is a new 
I manufacture ; so also a novel and ingenious 
combination of old parts yielding useful 
results. 

The mixture of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-matter lor a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
mechanica.1 devices necessary for it. 

In the case of chemical inventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject-matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
facturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and 
other useful and vendible compounds or 
oomposltions whidi can be covered by a patent. 
It should also he noted that in chemical 
processes the arth^ or substance if produced 
may be old, but, if the mode of producing the 
known substahde 'is hew the process will be 
patentable. 
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Insurance in India. 

[Figures taken pom the Government of India Indian Insurance Year Book 1936). 


Total Number of Companies . . . . 381 

Total Number of Indian Companies 

(Mostly Life) 234 

Total Number of non-Indian Com- 
panies (Mostly non-Llfe) . . . . 147 

LIFE BUSINESS 

Total Business: 1,095,000 policies assuring 
Us. 235 erores ; Premium income yearly 12 
crores. 

With Indian Companies 836,000 policies 
amounting to Bs. 146 crores : Premium income 
yearly 7 crores. 

With non-Indian Companies 259,000 policies 
amounting to Bs. 89 crores : Premium income 
yearly 5 crores. 

Average value of Policy issued in 1935 with 
Indian Companies Bs. 1,541. 

Average value of Policy issued in 1935 with 
non-Indian Companies Bs. 3,418. 

NON-LIFE BUSINESS 

Bs. I 

Total Premium Income. . .. 2,62 lakhs. 

With Indian Companies . . ,59 lakhs. 

With non-Indian Companies . . 2,03 lakhs. 

Total Fire Income . . . . 1,42 lakhs. 

Total Marine Income . . . . 46 lakhs. 

Total Miscellaneous . . . . 74 lakhs. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES 

The number of Companies in India subject to 
the provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1912 and the Indian Insurance 
Act of 1928 was 381, according to the Gkivern- 1 
ment of India, “ Indian Insurance Year Book 
1936.” Of this number 234 companies were 
constituted in India and 147 companies were 
constituted outside India. 

Of the 234 Indian companies, 66 were estab- 
lished in the Bombay Presidency, 48 in Bengal, 
40 in the Madras Presidency, 80 in the Punjab, 
11 in Sind, 10 in Delhi, 12 in United Provinces, 

4 in Bihar, 5 in Central Provinces, 3 in Ajmer- 
Merwara, and 2 each in Burma and Assam 
and one in the North West Frontier Province. 

Of the 147 non-Indian companies, 69 were 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 29 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies, 19 in the Conti- 
nent of Europe, 16 in the United States of 
America, 9 in Japan and 5 in Java. 

Most of the Indian companies, 215 in number 
carry on life assurance business. Of this number 
186 do life business only, 20 carry on life business 
along with other Insurance business; and 19 
carry on insurance business other than life. 

Of the total number of Indian Life Offices 172 
are proprietary and 43 mutual. Of the 43 
mutual companies, 17 were established before 
the Act of 1912 was passed and 26 have been 
established since then. Of the 172 proprietary 
companies, 17 were established before 1913 and 
155 have been established since then. 

There were 147 non-Indian companies, most 
of them, 123 in number, carry on insurance 
business other than life ; 11 carry on life business 


only, and 13 carry on life business along wit] 
other insurance business. Of the latter 24 com 
panics, 16 are constituted in the United Kingdom 
6 in the British Dominions and Colonies and 
each in Germany and Switzerland. 

NEW LIFE COMPANIES 

Since the publication of the last Year Book, 2i 
Indian companies have been established will 
the object of transacting life assurance business 
Of these new companies, 5 have been establidie< 
in the Bombay Presidency, 7 in Bengal, 2 eacl 
in Madras and United Provinces and 1 each ii 
the Punjab, Assam, Burma and Delhi. 

During the last five years, the number of lif 
insurance companies formed in India is approxi 
mately 100. The w'ariimgs uttered by th' 
Government Actuary in previous years as to th' 
need for and prospects of such companies hav' 
been ineffective to stem an uneconouiic increase 
During recent years 15 companies have goU' 
into liquidation mainly on account of failure t( 
secure adequate business. 

DIVIDING BUSINESS 

Whilst most Indian companies now transac 
life assurance business on scientific principles 
some Indian companies still transact life assur 
ance business on the Dividing Plan, under w’hicl 
the sum assured is not fixed but depends on th< 
division of a portion of each year’s premiun 
income amongst the claims arising in that year 
The defects of Dividing Insurance Business an 
many. 

The main defect of Dividing Insurance Busi 
ness is that policy-holders in each class are charg 
ed the same rate of premium of subscriptioi 
irrespective of their age on admission, ranginj 
even in some cases from 18 to 60 years. Th( 
Government of India Actuary has declared tha 
“ Business of this nature is not only unsounc 
but is apt to lend itself to the practice of frau( 
on the part of policy-holders and agents and late 
on by the company. It has been declared t( 
be the curse of insurance enterprise in India. 

“Most of the companies which transacted 
Dividing Insurance Business realised that the} 
could not continue this business for a long time 
It is accordingly highly essential that thos< 
companies which still transact this class o 
business sliould stop it forthwith, and consuli 
actuaries with a view to converting their exist 
ing business into ordinary life assurance busines: 
on sound principles.” 

NEW LIFE BUSINESS 

The total new life assurance business (exclud 
ing business on the Dividing Plan) effected ii 
India during the year 1935 amounted to 239, OOC 
policies assuring a sum of 43 1/5 crores and 
yielding a premium income of 2i crores, of whicl 
the new business done by Indian companief 
amounted to 205,000 policies assuring a sun 
of 31J crores and having a premium income oi 
about 1 3/6 crore. The ^are of the Britisli 
companies in respect of new sums assured is 4| 
crores, of the Dominion and Colonial Companief 
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5^ crorca and of the single German coii’i)any 
i erore. 

The average Hiini assured under the new poli- 
cies issued by Indian companies is lls. *1,541 and 
under tlrose issued by non-Jndian (iomimnies 
lls 3,418 

Tile total lite assurance business cifectcd in 
India and leniaining in iorce at the end of 1035 
araounled to ], 005, 000 policies assunng a total 
sum of 235 r'rores meludmg reversionary bonus 
additions and having a preniium income of 12 I 
cioies. Ot tins the shaie of Indian ooinpanies 
IS lepr^si'iited by 830,000 policies assunng a 
sum of 146 croies an<l having a piemium income 
of 7 cioics. 

ANNUITY BUSINESS 

Annuity Ihisiness contiruK's to be slight, this 
class of business ioi various reasons does not 
appeal to be anywheic as populai as m the West. 

Tlie total new anuuilv business effected dining 
the yeai 1035 was toi tiie amount ot 3 1/5 lakhs 
Iter annum ot v\hicii the shaie ot Indian i^tiepa- 
nies was Its 20,000 pei annum The trttal 
annuily business lemammg in toice at the 
end ot tliat year was toi the amount id OJ lakhs 
pel annum ot which the amount payable by 
Indian companies was lakh pei annum. 

The total new sums assiued hy Indian late 
t)lhee.s in 1035 amounted to nearly 33 emies 
and exceeded the previous year’s tigure by tour 
cioics, and of the year pieceding by 8 crores. 


Some Indian Life Otiices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Afiica, Ceylon and Straits Settlements. Tho 
total new sums assured by these Ottices outside 
India m 1035 amounted to 1| crorc yielding a 
Iiremium inirome of 7k lakhs and the total sums 
assured including reversionary bonus additions 
remaining in force at the end of 1035 amounted 
to 5 3/5 Cl ores having a premium income of 
29 lakhs. 

TOTAL LIFE INCOME AND FUNDS 

Tlie total hie assurance iinrome of the Indian 
Companies in 1935 amounted to Bs. 9,33 lakhs 
or about a ciorc more than in the preceding year. 
The life assurance funds increased hy 3i crores 
dtiiing 1935 and amounted to over 35 crores at 
the end ot tliat yeai. 'Phe average rate of 
inteicst caiiKMi on the lifi? funds during the year 
after deduction ot income-tax at the source 
was neaily 5 per cent. 

'I’he net rates of inti'rest realised hy the Indian 
Lite OHices in each ol the jiast live yeais are as 
follows : 

Yeai. 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Bate of 

mleicht. 5 42 5 38 5 17 5-08 4 93 

The total di'inisit made by Indian Lite Otiices 
with the (’oiitrollci ot the (^uirency, under 
section 4 (1) of Indain hife Assiiiaiice Companies 
Act 1912, up to 31st J)(‘cember 1936 amounted 
to Goveriimi'nt securities ot the face value of 
lls. 1,73,88,000. 


INDIAN UFE OFFICES’ BUSINESS 

The following table shows the- New Business effected hy Indian J.,ite Ollices during each year 
since 1926, the 'Potal Business lemaining m loice at the end ot the year, the Total Life Assurance 
income ot Indian Companies and the Lite Assurance Funds. 



New business ot 

'Potal business ol 

Total Life 

Life Assurance 
Funds ot Indian 
Companies 

Year 

Indian Lite 

Indian Lite Ollices 

Assuianee lui'omi' 

Otiices written 
dill mg the yeai 

lemaining in toice at 
the end ot the yeai 

ol Indian Comiwi- 
nies. 


Ks. 

Ks 

Ks 

lls. 

1926 

10 35 lakhs. 

53 (‘lores. 

3,32 lakhs 

13,75 lakhs. 

1927 

12 77 ,, 

60 „ 

4,29 „ 

15,71 „ 

1 928 

15,11 ., 

“I , 

L23 , 

17,16 „ 

1929 

17,29 ,, ‘ 

i 82 . 

4,92 „ 

18,73 

1930 

Jh,50 

1 89 . 

5,40 „ 

20,52 ,, 

] 931 

17,76 , 

98 

5.87 ,, 

22,44 , 

1 932 

19,66 

106 , 

6,88 , 

25.07 ,. 

1 933 

24,83 

119 

8,15 

28 71 „ 

J9U 

28,92 

! 137 „ 

8 34 

31 .87 , 

1935 

.52,81 ,, 

1 152 ,, 

9,33 

35,19 „ 


POST OFFICE INSURANCE FUND NON-LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 

Besides the Indian Lite Otiiee^, Iheie aie The net Indian ]uem]um income ot all coinpa- 
s>ome pension tuiids, mostly connected with nies undei lusuiaiicc business otliei than life 
Goveinment sci\iees, winch a'le e\eiiipt tioiu the assurance during 1935 was o\ei 2 3,5 cioies of 
opeiat ion of the Indian Fife Assiiiani e Companies which the Indian companies’ shaie was .59 lakhs 
Act of 1912 The Indian l*ost Olliee Insurance- and that ot the iioii-liidian eompanies 203 lakhs 
Fund IS also exeiujit tioiii the oiH’ralioii ot that The total amount is eomposed of — 

Act 142 lakhs tiom the 

The Tost Otliee Tusiiiauce Fund w’as iiistilufed 46 lakhs iioni inariue- 

hy the Government ot India m 1883 tor the 74 lakhs tioiii iiiiseelluneoiis insurance busi- 

hciictit ot the ]»ostal cintdoyec's hut. gradually ness 

admission to it lias been llnowii o])cu to almost Tlie Indian companies iecci\ed 

all classes ot Goveinment seivanls wlio aie 31 lakhs from Fire 

em])l()^ed on civil duties 'Hie tidJowing aie 9 lakhs trom Marine 

some of the ini|M>rtant iiarticulars leluting to 19 lakhs tioiu Miscellaneons insurance biisi- 
Ihe business of the Fund upto the year ending ness 

31 St Maicli 193t). Total number of Policies This tigure docs not Include the premium 
92,098; Total sums assured and honiises income under business analogous to lite business 
lls 18,56,84,000 , Total income lls. 97,32,000; earned on hy Indian companies on the Dividing 
Life Assurance Fund lls. 6,92,79,000. Principle. 

24 
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The non-Indian companies received 
110 lakhs from Fire 
37i lakhs trom Marine 

551 lakhs trom Miseelhmeoiis insurance bnsj- 
less. 

From the net figiires jiiveu, it is not possible 
(> form a eorrect estiidate of the total business 
‘ffected in India a#» a eonsideiable portion of 
ndian business of botli Indian and non-lndian 
•ompanies is rc-inSured outside India 

The liidiah conipanies winch transact a sub- j 
tantial aniount of fiic or marine insurance ! 
lUsiness also ofierate outside, India Tliese 
!ompanles had a net iireinium income of 84 iakhs 
n 1935 tiom business outside India 

ASSETS OF COMPANIES 

The total assets of Indian comiiames amount 
o 441 crores. The bulk ot the assets is invested 
n stock e\chan|?e si'ciiiit ics winch aie shown in 
he aeeoiintsat a net value of 30/, croie 
Mort^u^'es, loans on ptlieies and on stocks and 
haies aie shouii at US cioies, land and house 
iropcrty are valued at 3^ eiores , deposits 
ash and stamps are shovni at, 2 crores ; agents* 
nalanees and other oiitstandiim items at 2\ 
•fores, and loans on iieisonal security and othci 
uiacclJancotts assets at 1 h v’l ui e. 

The total assets in India of non- 1 ndian eom- 
»ames amount to 48 croies The bulk of tins 
mount — 39 eiores - lepiesentH tlie Indian 
ssets ot eoinpanies const it uted in the United 
vinffdom and 85 crores tlioso ul companies 
onstiiiited in the Dominions and (’olonies 
’he Indian assets of tlie American eoiiiiiames 
mount to 1 lakh, those ot the Uonti- 
icntal companies to 22 lakhs of the Japanese 
0 7 lakhs and of the Javanesi* to 1 thousand only 

Out of this total amount of 18 crores, 43 eroies 
epresent Indian assets of eoinpanies wliieh eairy 
n life assurance business in India eitliei solely 
r aloiiR with otli'T insuiaiiee business 

NEW INSURANCE LEGISLATION 

Fundamental changes aie proposed in the 
nsurance Law in the new Insurance Dill intio- 
ueed by Goveninieiit in tlic Ueiitval l.e}j:islatuie 
'he Bill is comprehensive and «>vers eveiy 
ranch of insurance hiisiness (P lease see section 
^aws of 1937.) 

MOTOR VEHICLES INSURANCE 

The ('entral (Tovcinmeut also piopose to intio- 
wce compulsory third paity iiiohir msuranee, 
s a result of tlie lepoit made by tlie IMotor- 
ehiclcH Insurance (’ommittee 

India has the highest aeeulrnt lale toi motor 
ehieles m the world, aeeonliiig to the Kepoit 
•ade by tbe Motor Veliieles liisiuanee Uom- 
dttee. Among the recommendations made by 
1C Committee are. compulsory thud-party 
isuranee , motor insurance to be sepaiated 
om otliei accident insuraiiee in letiims ol eoiii- 
anies and to lequne a separate deposit ; ail 
t*cidents to be lepoited : iiioie iigoioiis imnihli- 
lent for negligent driving 

As a result of eomiireliensive enquiries made by 
1 C Committee in all quarters of India, it was 
lund that the rate of deatlis per motor vehicle 
as at least 93 per 10,000 eonqiared with 59.4 
he highest ilgurc) m Italy and 7.4 (the lowest) 
New Zealand. 


'J’lip figures for non-fatal accidents in India 
were also found to be high, tmmgh there 
reason to believe that, a large number of i^iich 
aiaddent s wme m )t 1 (‘Jk »i t ed. 

Some entieism liad b'eeii dirbbteH against the 
present I ates of niotoi insurance oil trie gtolihu 
that the lates ot eomiiiissioh and oveibead 
eiiarges wbie excessive It is pointed oiit in tbe 
keiKut that ovcihead ehaiges cannot be avoided; 
but that the new Jnsiirunee Bill before the 
Arfseiiibly. contains a provision limiting the 
amount ol commission on all insuianee business 
to 25 pel cent. The Committee ])oiiits out that 
it niotoi insurance is made compulsory thcie is 
less justification loi an agent to charge conimis- 
sioii, and tbi-y propose tliat for motor insurance 
it should be liuited to 10 jier cent It this 
proiM>sal becomes etfeetive, it is believed that 
it will go a Jong way towards combating any 
teiideney of lates to 1 ise. 

Tbe ('(»inn itti-e points out that the intiodiie-. 
turn ot eoinpulsoiy iiisuiance will ii(4 siilliee by 
itself to eiadu‘ate tiie daugeis ineideiital to motor 
tiauspoit It steps weie not taken to minimise 
tlienuiubei ol aeeidi'iit s any s( Jjeiue ol eompiil- 
s(»iy insuianee might Jail lu'caiise ot its expense. 

One ((notation willseiveto show liow neeessiny 
are tlie juoposaJs iiigetl in the Jlepoirt - 

“ We have leeeived evidence tiuil ovei loading 
ot public vebieJes, botli pa»s.sengei and goorls, is 
eoiiimon We oiiiseJves oliseived, at a plaee 
111 Smd. a bus tiill inside, wxllii a heavy load of 
luggage on tbe lool and a tuither eonqileineiit 
ot passeng(‘iH oil top. tloods vehicles arc 
ti(‘quently loaded beyond the makers speeiftca- 
tions, with a dangerous strain on their machinery 
paitieiilaily the biakes 

“ We were intormed In Bombay that acmdents 
liad be(‘n caused l>y such v'^ehieles bringing dov^iic 
the ghats, loads wbieh weie in exec'ss ot the 
limit of safety In Kaiaehi town tbe statistics 
show that on an aveiage eveiy goods loirv 
plying 111 tbe town lias an aeeidi'ut invokvgng, 
iiiiury to a peison once eveiy 15 months ” 

Tlie ('ommitt(*e makes a iiiimbei of pixiposaWr 
regaiding the insjieetion ot niotoi veIui;jH». and 
the method ot (leaiing with eaieiess drivers. 
Kioiii tlie point ot view of tlie traveUiag imblie, 
liowevei, tlieii most inteiestjng ewneJiisioii is 
that tlie deveioiiinent ot jmlilitt tiansjiort is 
jiroeiMMling on vviong lines jiailieuilaily tbe “ one 
man one Inis” system 

Tlie (’ommittee makes a niinilier of otHei 
leeunmieiidatjons, esj)eeiaJ’Iy tor tbe jnotect ion 1 
ot third puities against (ieleets in insuianee > 
policies to winch they aie not a paity 
Allbougli tlie liguies aie not in all cases,rellablv>, 
and tbe (’omnuttee makes ]ee,oinniendatjjo»is tor 
the impiovea.ent and eo-oidiiiatioii ot statistics, 
th(i Jiepojtt diunonstrates the n(*ed tor eaily 
iiu*aKUic,s to seenie tlie safety ot the travelling 
jniblie and tlie pjoper development ot road 
tianuiioTt m India. 

A resolution issued by the Gov (irimient ot*’ 
India states that I'aily action will be taker^itQ* 
consult Local Governments on the proposah 

SOCIAL INSURANCE 

Social Insurance Legislation is torGsha (Sowed 
by the Bombay Govcinmeiit for certam- tyjies of 
workers and foi this ptiipose statistics and 
other data are being collected. 
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The Kradnal evolution of the present financial | 
orftiiiiiaatlon of India is in many respects aj 
reflection of her constitutional development. In | 
the earliest days of llritish rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were fori 
all practical purposes Independent of the cen- 
tral ftovemment and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After tl^e middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Oovernment of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure, Tliis 
centralisation reached its hittbest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Our^on, Who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of tlieir right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “contracts” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all T»ractlcal reasons, pro- 
vincial finance was cntlrclv separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of tlie Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely witliout 
contrlliutions from tlic Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which tlie Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own rcsourc-es and pay to the 
Government of India In cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed Inequitable, hut 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these cantrlbutlons was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
«n undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
Was no possibility of adjusting tliesc differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 

But this did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase. The Government 
of India had taken the growing heads of 
revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces were left with 
resources either almost static, like land 
revenue, or actually declining, as with excise 
where steps are being taken to reduce the 
lOonsumption of alcohdfie liquor in response to 
the strong Indian sentdnent towards prohibition. 
Mt the same time tthe Provinces were con 


fronted with the great growing sources of expen 
diturc, like those on education and sanitatloi 
which hulk largely in Provincial budget^ 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of course 
reviewed as part of the work of the Bouni 
Tabic Conference. A sub-committee of th 
Federal Structure Committee was appointe 
under tlie chairmanship of Lord Peel to examin 
the question of federal finance and the principle 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report wer 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitahl 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee wit 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointe 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figure! 
the suggested classification of revenues by th 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probabl 
financial position of the Federal and of th 
Provincial Governments under the propose 
scheme. In the course of their report th 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfi 
to the Provinces of taxes on income thoug 
defensible in principle would leave the Cent] 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committe 
suggested a method of tninsfcrring to oac 
Province a percentage of the share of income ta 
estimated to ho attrilmtable to it. But 1 
view of the incomplete data on which tl 
estimates were made a special review is sal 
to ho necessary at the time federation is estal 
llbhed inojd(Tto fix the initial percentage 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis wou 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so j 
to right their finances the committee suggest! 
spreading the charge over the other Provinc 
by giving them back 1(*8S in income tax tlu 
they were entitled to, 

Bcgardlng possilile new sources of revenii 
Federal or Provine.ial, the Federal Finan 
Committee reported as follows : — 

Federal. 

Excite on Tobacco. — The present positi< 
In regard to this tax appears to he that a sii 
stantial revenue may be expeeted from a syste 
of vend licenses and fees, hut that an exci 
duty imposed in the near future could n 
be relied on to yield a substantial reveni 
There is general agreement that such a du 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactur 
product could be successful while manufacti 
continues to be so largely carried on in sm 
establishments and even as a domestic inaust 
Vend licenses and fees can oliviously be iinpos 
only by the Governments of the Units, and th 
imposition by the Provincial Governments 
now being encouraged by the Governmj 
of India. The difiiculties in the way of 
federal excise may be overcome in course 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely 
this }p the near future. 

Excite on Matchet— The imposition of 
excise duty on matches is already under act 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemp 
ing the existence ot a from the ou 
ot federation. We are advised that the probi 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reason! 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consu 
tion. would bo about 3 crores, of whkh ^t 1 
2.50 crores ^0^)^ b® raised in British Inula. 
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OUier ExcUet. — It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation. 

Monopolies. — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Hound Tabic Conference, 
that federal revenues should l)c augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. From the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very Bi)ecial 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to bo preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue. 
Except In so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monojioly method could be applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which lias been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already Huiijoct to 
licence. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has lieen 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamps. — In the Fed Heport it 
was observed that “ There is much to he 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,” 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the States 
might m t be disproportionate to the revenue 
involved. We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge tlie possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
oommeroial stamps should not be made n 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax. — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-taxon companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco* — We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should bo given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypoihesi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised ; and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 
It will be seen from our later proposals lii 


regard to powers of taxation that the fcderalisa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There Is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties — Bombay is, wc believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsiie- 
ccssful. We understand tliat even tliat 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the tacts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
ot revenue in the near future. 

Terminal Taxes. — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from tfic proposal 
to introduce termin.il taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
Wc are not prcpaicd t-o regard terminal taxes 
as a normal soiiice of revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. — We 

j have not (Considered the broad issues of policy 
Involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but wc have considered, as wo were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of ” the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or approjiriatc the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes." 
In view of the closer connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably bo no dilli- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long Ixicn recognised m Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricultural 
incomes should b(i aggregated for the purpose ot 
determining the i ightbf the asscssee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of liis income ; and wc doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in tlKJ 
constitution on this point since we are advisixl 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possilik* 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, excejtt with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation. 

Niemeyer Report. 

A necessary prelude to the introduction ot 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa- 
tion and prospects bf India. The investigation 
was carried out by Sir Otto Niemeyer whose 
report was published in April 1936. The 
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Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the besinning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions and partly in the form of cancella- 
tion of the net (l(‘l)t incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a further 
121 per cent, of the jute tax. 

Annual cash subventions are as follows : 
To the U. P. Its. 25 lakhs for 5 years only, 
to Assam Rs, 30 lakhs, to Orissa Ils. 40 lakhs, 
to the J'T. W. F. Province fls. 100 lakhs (sub- 
ject to reconsjd(‘ration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Tls. 105 lakhs to be reduced by stairc's 
after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Nreraeyer is as follow’S : — 
Bengal Its. 75, Bihar Its. 25, V. P. Rs. 15, Assam 
Its. 45, N. W. F. Province Rs. 1 10, Orrssa 
Its. 50, Sind Rs. 105, and TT. P. Rs. 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre its. 192 lakhs 

Oiissa IS to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs. 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction ot provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the proviso to section 1 38 (2) of the 
Act. The centre is to distribute the income-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent, 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the intermediate five vears, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railwa\s, aggregates 13 crores. 


As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income tax. Sir Otto Niemcyer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division: — Madras 15, Bombay 20, 
Bengal 20, U. P. 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P, 
5, Assam 2, If. W. F. Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Niomeycr suggested that the Centre 
would not bn in a position to distribute any 
part of income tax proeecds for the first five 
ve.ars iroiu beginning of provincial autonomy 
but that it might be in a i»osition to distribute 
r'ome of the proreeds, though not. necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomv. But tliis, he 
said, largely lieponded on the financial condition 
of the railways and tlieir ability once again to 
eoniribute to general revenues. His remarks 
on this point vveic: — 

“ The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that in five years’ time t he railways may merely 
cease to be m deficit. Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 

“ I believe that both the earlv establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and th(‘ thorough going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in itself are 
vital elements in tile whole jirovineial pioidem.*’ 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of tire economic blizzard 
whicii began in 1930 and attained its inaxi* 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India's point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Sciiustcr faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, lie li.ad a 
sorry tale to tell. Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience inovernent, liad completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930 31. These 
estimates showed a surplus of Rs.80 lakhs ; the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Rs. 13.50 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive delit. 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs. 13.16 
crores, including a drop of Rs. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4J crores in income tax. The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs. 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs. 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Rs 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, unci as those 
jrrovided for a surplus of Rs. 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Rs. 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Rs. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Rs 98 laklrs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Rs. 273 laklis. The estimated defleit was 
reduced thereby to Rs. 14.51 crores, wdiich he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


The following is a summary of the estimateB of way# and means in India during 1987^88 


1938-39 •— 


( In lalJis of rupees.) 


llndgct. 

Rev iscd. 

Budgei 


JP37-3S 

1037-38 

lt)38.3' 

Excess of He venue over Kx])cnditure 

7 

1,00 


New Loan 

4,00 


Tieasiny Bills is-^ued (net) 

l»,00 

5 ( 

Post Office r.ish (’citific,d(‘S 0»et) 

— L.'iO 

-^-4 00 

— 3, 
0. 

Post Office Savings IJank Deposits (net) 

S.OO 

0,04 

Other Ihifiinded Debt (net) 

— 3,r>o 

— 1,51 

. — 4 

Discount Sinking Fund 

1,10 

1,11 

1. 

Keduction oi Avoidance ot Debt 

.3,00 

3,00 

3, 

Hallway Depieciation Fund 

(1,50 

4,37 

5, 

Posts and Telcgiaplis De])rcciatlon FiiikI 

5 

0 


Telephone Development Fund 

—1,42 

—1,00 


Defence lleseive Fund 

•"1 . 

Revenue Ilesei VC Fund 

— 1.S4 

—1,00 


Other Dcpoisits and Advances (net) 

],<»d 

74 

1. 

Total 

10,21 

14,72 

15. 

OPKNtNd Balvnok 

10,88 

21,30 

t) 

GRAND TOTAL . 

33,00 

30,08 

25. 

Capital Outlay — 

4,40 

2,15 

0 

itailways . . 

Posts and Telegraphs .... 

03 

42 

- 

Givil 

38 

20 


romniutation ot Pensions 

25 

22 


iiatiiities to icticiu’hcd ]»eisonnel 

--5 

— 0 


Dischaigc ol Pci inanent Debt 

2,05 

7,02 

Cash Certificates Bonus Fund 

1,51 

1,10 


Civil Aviation 

34 

23 


Economic develo])mcnt and improvement of rural areas. 

80 

10 


Broadcasting 

18 

14 


Develoimient in tribal areas in the N W. F. P. 

5 

27 


Sind and Oiissa buildings 


40 


Loans to public (net) 

-^1,10 

—1,50 

- 

Pavmonts to iteserve Hank lor Surplus Sliver .. 

5,00 

6,00 


Transfers tlirough Rcsci VC Bank (net) 

0,00 

10,86 


Provincial lequiicinciits (net) 

■ — i 

Total . 

24,40 

26,07 

10 

Closing JSalance . . 

8,00 

0,41 

s 

GRAND TOTAL . 

33,09 

30,08 




_ 

____ - 

- — -- 


(a) An exceptionally high opening balance was required in the current year in view o 
heavy disbursements wdii<’h had to 1 m‘ made in Apiil in connection with the transter oi 
balances to the riovinces. 


ib) This figure lepresents the proceeds from the sale of and 3 per cent rupee sco 
created m connection with the purchase and cancellation ot a corresponding ainouni oi 
terminable sterling securities. 

(c) The amount jirovided from current revenues is Ks, 2,52 lakhs. The balance ot ] 
lakhs consists of special capital reiiayments made by the Provincial Governments. 
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Supplemeoitary Budget. — It soon became 
'vident that tbe worsenm$;of the trade di'pri'KBion 
lad serioualy vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
jchuster came before the Legisiative Assembly 
n'ltli a Supplementary Finance Bill. He 
proposed to deal with the situation on three 
listinct lines, firstly, to reduce expenditure; 
iccoudly, to impose an emergency cut in salaries ; 
iiid thirdly, to impose fresh taxation. 

The 1932*33 Budget. — Presenting the 1982>33 
budget on March. 7th, 1932, the Finance Member 
3 \plained that the circumstances wore somewhat 
niusual. The supplementary budget had been 
ntroduced only six months earlier. Ho did not, 
;lierefore, propose to ask the House at the 
)resent stage to approve any extensions or 
iiodificatiohs of the plan for raising revenue 
)ut forward in September 1931. 

The 1933*34 Budget. — In introducing the 
|[)iidget, the Finance Member summarised the 
Results for the two previous years. He 
(!>timatcd the general position for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
(rum abroad. 

The 1934«35 Budget. — In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Bs. 153 lakhs. 

Changes in Duties. — ^Thc Finance Member 
nimounoed the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar- 

Silver.— A reduction in the silver import by 
annas to 5 annas per ounce. 

Export Duty on Hides. — The export duty on 
aw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget 

Excise on Matches. — Announcing that the 
lovcrnmeiit Intended to hand over half the 
ute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
■es, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
iient of India would recoup their losses by 
niposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Is 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
n British India. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — Favouiable changes 
i‘ postal and telegraph charges were 
‘iniounced : — 

The 1835-36 Budget. — This Budget was 
X]M*c’ted to show a surplus of Bs 150 lakhs 
'uliible for tax 1 eduction. 

Silver. — The silver duty was reduced to 
iuiiias an ounce. 

Export Duty on Skins — The export duty 
‘ r.iw skins was abolished. 

Hpduction of Taxes on Income. — “ We 

nave said tlie Finance Member,” Bs. 1,42 
left to dispose of and 1 propose to 
> this in accordance with the pledge of my 
^Qei essor in which he said * Belief must 
“te first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay 
J* 5>i condly in taking off the surcharge on the 
coiiic-tax now to be imposed.* 


Although the tax on smaller incomes was 
not strictly a surcharge, it docs, I think, come 
within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on income-tax and 
super-tax together. The removal of the surchar- 
ges altogether would cost Bs. 3,34 lakhs a year 
while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 2,000 would cost a fifrther 
Bs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of Bs. 1,42 
laklis only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
surcharges and the quasi-surcliarge but what we 
can do is to reduce tliem by one-third and this 
is what I m fact jirupose. The cost will be 
Bs. 1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely 
nominal surplus of Bs. 0 lakhs*’. 

Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus. — The surplus 
for 1 934-35 turned out to be much larger than 
originally budgeted, totalling Bs. 389 lakhs. 

“After out ot this sum”, the Financt* Member 
said, “ these special grants have been made 
there should remain a i>alancc of Bs. 2,04 lakhs. 
A large part of tins sum 1 i)ro])Osc to put aside 
for two Schemes which it was provisionally 
decided to finance from caintal. These are the 
civil aviation T>rf>iJrainnie, which is expected 
to cost Bs. 93 laUis, and tlie transfer of the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about 
I Bs. 36 lakhs. The remainder of the surplus 
amounting to Bs. 75 lakhs will now go as an 
additional allotment for the reduction of debt 
and this concludes the disposal of the sums 
which w'c expect to have in hand on the 
3lst March next.” 

Revenue in 1935-36.— Concerning the revenue 
for 1935-36 the Finance Member said : 

” The total revenue, excluding Railways, may 
be at Bs. 90,19 lakhs or Bs. 81 lakhs less than 
the revised ebtimate for the current year.” 

Customs, etc. — “Here I estimate for Bs. 51,92 
lakhs altogether or an increase of Bs. 75 lakhs 
over the revised figures for the current year. 
The mam variations arc a decline of Bs. 2 crores 
on the import duty on sugar combined with 
increases of Bs. 35 laklis on the sugar excise 
of Bs. 65 lakJis on the match excise and of 
Bs. 43 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol.” 

1935-36 Expenditure — " E.xpenditure as a 
whole, again excluding Railways, stands at 
Us 88,69 lakhs sliowinir an increase of Bs. 96 
lakhs which is ol courbe almost entirely due 
to the restoration of the jiay cut.” 

Defence. — “The Defence Budget shows an 
inerease, leaving out of account the pay cut, 
of Bs. 7 lakiis over the original estimate for this 
year but the partial restoration by His Majesty’s 
Government of the pay cuts of British soldiers 
which has necessarily to be apjilied to British 
soldiers on the Indian cbtablisliincnt, accounts 
for Bs. 5 lakhs of this. The purely nominal 
increase of Bs. 2 lakhs which remains conceals 
however a considerably increased provision for 
necessary services and re-equipment which 
had to be postponed dining the financial 
emergency.” 

Reduction of Debt —“There is only one 
other item which I wish specifically to mention 
at this stage and that is the provision for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble 
Members are aware, our revised estimates for 
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10B3-34 and those for the current financial year 
included only lls. 3 crores for this purpose. 

It is of course a matter of common knowledge 
that 60 per cent, of the Government of India 
debt is attributable to the Hallways and it 
seems to me that it would be imposing too heavy 
a burden on the general Budget to revert to 
the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior 
to 1934-35 before the Railways have resumed 
the practice of making a contribution to the 
General Revenues I therefore accept a s reasonable 
for the time being the provision of Rs. 3 crores 
now prevailing but I should like to make it 
clear that, in my view, an increased provision 
for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on 
any contribution from the Railways in the 
future." 

Decision. — The Finance Bill was subjected 
to a protracted debate 111 the Legislative 
Assembly. 

On April 5, His Excellency the Viceroy 
returned the Finance Bill t.o the Assembly with 
the recommendation that it should be passed in 
the original form. This the Assembly declined 
to do by rejecting tlio Finance Member’s motion 
for the restoration of the salt duty to Rc. 1-4, 
by 64 votes to 41. 

The Finance Bill was tlicrcupon certified by 
the rresidoiit and sent to the Council of State in 
its original form. 

The 1936-37 Budget. — In opening the 1936- 
37 budget the Financii Member announced that 
the final accounts for 1934-35 had cxc>eeded the 
anticipated surplus of Rs. 327 lakhs and had 
actually provided a surplus of Rs. 4,95 lakhs. 
The revised foreciist for 1935-36 also anticipated 
a surplus of Rs 242 lakhs. For 1936-37 the 
revenue exiKJCted was Rs. 87,35 lakhs. 

Cuetoms* etc. — Here the receipts are esti- 
mated at Rs. 54,82 lakhs This figure presumes 
a deterioration of Rs. 1,60 lakhs under tlic import 
duty on sugar and an all round impiovcment 
of Rs. 1,71 lakhs lmd(^^ other heads 

Expenditure. — The total figure for expendi- 
ture, exclusive of Railwavs, is Rs 85,30 laklis 
showing an increase of lls i,20 lakhs over the 
current year’s revised estimate. 

Defence. — The Defence Budget stands at 
the figure of Rs. 45,45 lakhs. Gf this, however, 
Rs. 60 lakhs is a special provision for the recons- 
truction of Quetta and tlie replacement of 
military stores consumed in coiiiiectioii with the 
earthquake. The ordinary Budget is, therefore, 
Rs. 44,85 lakhs of which Rs. 18 lakhs is for new 
measures. The total flguie for the present year 
is Rs. 44,98 lakhs but this includes Rs. 34 lakhs 
for Indian Military Service Family rensions 
which, as I explained in dealing with the interest 
heads, is omitted from the Defence budget of 
next year. The comparable figures for the two 
years are therefore Rs. 44,04 lakhs and Rs. 
44,85 lakhs. The real increase is thus Rs. 21 
lakhs and this is more than accounted for by 
two items. Rs. 6 lakhs represents the restora- 
tion of the remaining half of the eiit in pay of 
British soldieis which was not biidgetteil for in 
1935-36 and Rs. 20 lakhs on increased provision 
for ordnance stores. 

In regard to the latter I must reiterate the 
warnings which have been given in this connec- 
tion in recent years that the present budget 


figures do not represent a new permanent low 
level of Defence expenditure. The surplus 
stocks of ordnance stores, the existence of which 
in the past has tended to keep down the budget 
are approaching exhaustion and the time has 
now come at which expenditure under this head 
must inevitably rise. 

Revenue. — The estimated revenue for 1936-37 
was given in the builget speech as Rs. 87,35 
lakhs. 

The Finance Member then announced that the 
remaining sum of Rs. 1,97 lakhs from 1935-36 
would be transferred to a revenue reserve fund 
to help out the, finances of the first year of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy. Of the surplus for 1936-37 
he said : 

The most insistent demand with wdiich I am 
confronted is the claim for the abolition of the 
emergency taxes upon income, and the House 
knows there exist certain pledges uiion this 
siil)jeet given by my predecessor. The com- 
plete removal of tlie jireseiit surcharge of one- 
sixth on iiieome-tax and supertax would cost 
Rs. 2,76 lakhs per annum, while the abolition of 
the tax on incomes between Rs. l.OOO and Rs. 
2,000, wliieh, as 1 said last year, must also be 
included in the emergency class, would cost 
Rs 47 lakhs. liisobviousthat, if we are limited 
to surrendering no more than Rs. 2 crores yearly 
we cannot meet the demand for the abolition in 
full. But we can go a good way towards it, 
and we propose to abolish the tax on lower, 
incomes and to halve the present surcharge 
leaving it in future at ouc-twclfth. In other 
words, we shall, in the last two years, have 
removed surcharges on income-tax and supertax 
by two-thirds. The cost of the proposed reduc- 
tion is Rs.l,851akhsand the surplus for 1936-37 
is reduced to Rs. 20 lakhs accordingly. 

With no more than Rs. 20 lakhs left in hand, 
we can clearly make no further substantial cut in 
taxation, anil we propose, tlicrefori^, to make a 
]»()Stal concession, which, though inexpensive, 
will, we believe, be generally welcomed, if not 
gratefully received. This is the increase in 
weiglit of the one-antia letter from half to^ one 
tola and the adoption of a scale of an additional 
half anna for every additional tola. It will cost 
Rs. 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorb all but 
Rs 2 lakhs of tlie expected surplus on the Posts 
and Tclcgraidis budget. 

The 1937-38 Budget.— Slmrtly the story of 
the 1937-38 Budget siieech was that for the 
year aliout to close an anticipated surplus 
of Rs ebikhs had turned into a deficit of Rs. 197 
lakhs. This disappointment was largely due 
to smaller receipts troiii customs and income-tax. 
For the year about to open it was shown that 
it was necessary to fill up n S'lp nf Rs 158 lakhs, 
which would have been Its. 342 lakhs except 
for an amount available m the revenue reserve 
fund. 

Customs.— The budget estimate is Rs. 44,66 
lakhs against the eiiirent year’s revised of 
Rs ‘16,7.3 lakhs, m other woids, a decrease of 
Rs. 2,07 lakhs. If, however, the loss of Rs. 4,-6 
lakhs due to the separation of Burma, is cxcludcu 
the estimate for next year provides for an 
improvement over the current year’s 
forecast of Rs. 2,19 lakhs, which is distributed 
over a large number of items. 
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Expenditure. — The total iigurc for expen- 
diture, excluding Railways, is 3ls. 83,41 lakhs 
or R,8. 8 lakhs more than the revised estimate tor 
the current year. But as the two constitutional 
changes are expected to produce an increase 
of B-s. 42 lakhs there is really a net reduction 
of Bs. 34 lakhs over the remainder of the field. 

Interest. — Interest payments show a net 
reduction of about lls. 87 lakhs, largely due to a 
considerable diminution in “ Bonus on Post 
Office Cash Certificates.” There is also a saving 
due to the re paj- merit of the 55- per cent, sterling 
loan, but the mam benefit of this accrues to 
tlie Hallways and other borrowers The 
separation of Aden will produce a saving of 
Jls. 20 lakhs a year which accrues to the Delence 
Budget. 

Defence. — The Defence Estimates total 
Its 44.62 lakh^ Of this lls t,{.s7 I.iklis relates 
to ordinary expenditure and ils 7r> lakhs to 
expeiiditUK' on the rebuilding ot Qiiefta. 

Changes. — The elianges ])rop()sed by the 
Budget are as shown in the Fijianec Bill Tlie 
object oi this Bill is to eontiiiiie lor a further 
jieriod of one year eeitain duties and taxes 
imposed under* the Indian Finance Act oJ 
1036, Minch would otheiwise cease to have 
effect from April 1, 1037, and to increase inijiort 
and excise duties on silver and sugar. 

Clause 2 provides for the eontmuanoe for a 
furthei period of one year of the existing pro- 
visions rcgaiding salt duty The duty of 
Hs. 1-4 per mannd ot salt remains liable to an 
additional duty imposCvl under section 5 ot tlic 
Indian Finance (Sui>]»lementaiy and Extending) 
Act of 1031. 

Clause 3 provides for an increase in tlie 
excise duty on khandf^ari sugar from ten annas 
per cwt to lls. 1-5 per cwt., and on sugar other 
than khanrlsari or palmyra from lls. 1-5 pei 
ewt. to lls. 2 per cwt. 

Clause 4 provides for an increase in the import 
duty (1) on sugar from Hs. 0-1-0 per ewt. to 
the rate at which the excise duty is for the 
time being leviable on sugar ot her than k?tandmi i 
or palmyra plus lls 7-4 per ewt. and (2) on 
silver from tM'o annas an ounce to three annas 
an ouneo. 

Clause 5 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on silver corresponding to the 
increase in import duty. 

Clause 6 provides for the continuance for a 
further peiiod of one year of the present inland 
postage rates with the following alterations. 

(1) Book pattern and sample packets * — 
The present rate is nine pics for the flist five 
tolas and six pies for every additional five 
tolas. It is proposed to reduce the rate to 
BIX pies for the first 2J^ tolas and three pics 
for every additional 2} tolas. 

(2) Parcels • — It is proposed to eliminate the 
rate of two annas for parcels weighing 20 tolas 
so that all parcels weighing 40 tolas or loss will 
be charged four annas. 

Clause 7 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the existing rates 
of income-tax and super-tax. 


The 1938-39 Budget — Intiodiicing the 1938- 
39 Budget, the Finance Member explained that 
exjienditiire for the yeai alioiit to close had 
lieen iiici eased through the cost of military 
ojieiations made necessary in Wazinstan which 
totalled Rs 170 lakhs. The results showed that 
the financial year M'Oiild leqiiiie lls. 100 lakhs 
liom Ri'xemie lleseive Fund to balance the 
Budget When it was intiofliieod the estiniafe 
Mxas lor a nominal sin jdus of Rs. 7 lakhs after 
utilising the whole of the Rr\enne Ileseixc Fund 
of Rs 1S4 lakhs. 

Revenue for 1 038-39 is expected to be 
Rs 85.U‘j lakhs, with expenditure at 85,83 lakhs, 
IcaMiig a sm plus ot Rs 9 lakhs. 

DKTi’KNCK — The outstanding featiiie of the 
Budget Mas the ineiease m di‘fenee expenditure. 
ILs 38 lakhs of inneasc Mas to he taki'n tiom 
flic oidinaiv 7 e\eiiue An additional sum of 
lls. SO lakhs Mas to ln‘ expended i eiuesenting a 
tie(‘ halaneo m the Ddeiiee Resel^c Fund and 
lialaiifis 111 the imlitaiy expi'iiditiiie eipialisa- 
tioii lundh not iinmediatelx leqiiiied. This sum 
Mill liuaiiee imiuoMmients jii India’s coastal 
delnues the election ot a faetoiy to make India 
selt-sullieient in the inattei o1 high exjilosncs 
and Mill pay toi a scheme of mei iMiiisatioii of 
eeitaiii Indian units now under < onsideiation. 
The sum ol £100.000 a M‘ar that lias been paid 
to the Bi itish CoNcinment toM'tnds the iia\al 
defence ol Jiidi.i is no longer to he paid. The 
Biitish (hnemment lia\(‘ agieed tofoiego the 
amount on condition that the Clo\enmient of 
India maintain a seagoing fleet ol not less than 
six modem esi oit vessels to lx* fi ee to eo-operntc 
with the Royal Navy for tlie detenee ot India 
and, in addition, to tultll their ii'spousihility for 
local na\al defence of Indian jiorts. 

The Finance Member’s chief aims in connection 
with the 1938-39 Budget were to find the money 
roipiired to jiay for the inauguration of Proviiieial 
autonomy and to hand ovei to the PioMiiees as 
large a shaie ol revenue as jiossihlc, while at the 
same time sateguaidiiig the Cential linaiiees on 
which the pi ogress and juospeiity of the Centro 
and the Piovinees alike dejiend. While the 
sepaiution ol Binma lias caused a net loss of 
lls. 21 eioies, the jiayincnts to the Ihinniees 
nndei the Nenne\ei Awaid have this year 
amounted to Rs 1,98 lakhs 1’lius to stait the 
Piovinees in a sound state then juevious debts 
to tlie Centio Meie to a eonsnlei able extent 
cancelled and the lemamdei consolidated at a 
lowei rate of interest, at a loss to the Centre, 
hut ol eoiiise with a corresponding gam to the 
l^ovinees of about a eioie. Additional graiits- 
iii-aid to deficit Piovinees amount to Rs, 56 
laklis and theiehave hem additional jiayments 
fioin the pioeei'ds of tlu' jute duty ol Rs. 51 
lakhs Jiesides Rs.2,19 Jakhs on aeeoimt ol the 
oiigmal 50 per cent ot this duty. Then with 
the impioveinent m laihvay levemies a start has 
been made on tlie distnhiitioii oi income-tax 
receipts to the Piovinees— Rs 1,38 lakhs this 
year and an expected Rs 1 ,28 lakhs next year. 
Taking into account the giants of the jnevioiis 
year to Smd and Orissa ainonnting to lls. 1,58 
lakhs, Hoad Fund giaiitsof Hs. 1,41 lakhs and 
small jceurring giants of Hs 16 lakhs a year, the 
total chaiges imposed on the Central Budget in 
the interests of the Provinoes In recent jears 
aie close on Hs 9 erores. 
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With only a nfmiiiial surplus at the end of 
1038-39 there eoiild be no question of reducing 
taxation. Nor could any further central grants 
be afforded lor luuil development. Now that 
the main responsibility foi social and economic 
betterment has devolved on the Proviii<*es, the 
(-entie’s pnuuny obligation must be to baud 
ovei as much ic\enue as jiossiblc to the Pio- 


vincial Governments for them to spend on t 
own schemes of rural develojiment and on o' 
ameliorative measures, A good start has 1 
made this year and the steps taken to eni 
the soundness of the Central finances are des 
(Hi to firovide for the (;oiitinuaiice of the i 
of leleasing 7 crores ol im*ome-tax to the 
viiices to the fullest extent possible. 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 

I In thousands of Ilupi'os | 


— 

Revised Estimate, 
1937-38. 

Hiidget Estima 
1938-39. 

REVENITE — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Principal Heads of Ili \cnu<> — 



Customs . 

43.93,00 

43,81,0 

Central Excise Hutics 

7,74,00 

7,76,1 

Corporation Ta\ 

1,50,00 

1 ,55,1 

Taxes on Income othoi than Corporal ion Tax 

12,12,40 

12,42.; 

Salt 

8,35,00 

8,35,: 

Opium . . . . . . . 

4(5,23 

44, 

Other Heads 

1,00,21 

1,06, 

Total— Principal Heads .. 

75,10,84 

75,40, 

Railways : Net Receipts (as shown in Railway 
Hud get). 

32,72,45 

32,57, 

Irrigation : Net Reciupts 

1,10 

1, 

Posts and Telegraphs • Net Recjcipts 

1,15,43 

74, 

Debt Services 

57,67 

60, 

Civil Administration . , 

99,54 

99, 

Currency and Mint 

85,46 

66 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous Public Improvements 

32,35 

3(1 

Mi'jcellaneous 

1,36,62 

J,5f, 

Defence Services . 

5,31,79 

5, .59 

Contributions and JMisccllaneous Adjustments 
between Central and Provincial Governments. 



Extraordinary Items 

4,13,89 

3,75, 

Total Revenue . . 

1,22,57,00 

1,22,27, 

Deficit 


.... 

Total 

1.22,57,04 

1 22 27 
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Revised Estimate, 

Budget Estimate, 


1937-38. 

1938-39. 

I'XPENWTURE— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

3,74,84 

4,33,35 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenue. 
Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (as 

4() 

98 

per Railway Budget) 

1!9,89,S5 

30,01 ,75 

Irrigation 

11,09 

10,78 

Posts and Telegraphs . . . . 

77,28 

80,48 

Debt Services . . 

14,81.08 

14.02,32 

Civil Administration . . 

10,33,37 

11,31,18 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works and Mis(;ellancoiis Public Im- 

39,05 

37,43 

provements . - 

2,58,04 

3,12,30 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 

.1,85,80 1 

3,03,45 

Defence Services 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 

.j2,53,61 

50,77,09 

and Provincial Governments 

3,15,90 

3,04,82 

Extraordinary Items, 

1 

3,07 

1 

1,88 

Total Expenditure Charged to Revenue 

1 

1,22, .57, 04 

1,22,18,47 

Surplus . . 

— 

9,25 

Total . . 

1,22,57,04 

1,22,27,72 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be rouglily formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
itiie revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
I to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
I the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 

I ' correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of bis 
holding The official term for the method 
jhy which the Land Revenue is determined is 
Settlement.** There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary, 
lender the former the amount of revenue has 
^<560 fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced Into India by Lord C-ornwallis at the 
^lose of the eighteenth century. It had the 
=aect intended of converting a number of large 
Revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
a similar status to that of landowner.« 
If Europe. The actual cultivators became 
" tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
“tcame solely responsible for the payment of 
revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
elding from the State. This system has 
^tcyailed in Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
Oudh since 1850. It also obtains in 
'«rtaln districts of Madras. 


Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped; 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Dnder 
the Permanent Settlement In Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer aie thus described in Strachev's India 
(icvised edition, 1911): — “lie has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responBibllitles in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost ail of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establlshhmeDt of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Offlcer*8 Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervisioo of superior offioen, the 
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assessmentB proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become final 
in binding : and his judicial decibions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts, it is the duty 
of the Sdttlemunt Officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the bubjcct of 
future dispute, whether affecting the iuterestb 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.*' 


The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement and 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant>hoIdiogb 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwart and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, tiic difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ityot- 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those In which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vib 
lage being responsible for tlie payment of 
revenue on the wiiole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure* 
is on an individual basis, and the Government, 
enters into a separate agrecraeent with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Kow 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new sebtlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such us canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. Bui 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The luoidence of the revenue charges vaiics 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathui 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental ebti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporai> 
Settleiqents, 50 pei cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
Virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wari tracts it Is Impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative oi the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the] 
gross produce Is the extreme limit, below i 
which the incidence of the revenue charge' 


varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an tnfiu- 
cutially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) Issued a Resolu- 
tion In defence of their Land Revenue Policyi 
In it was stated that ” under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact “ and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume; it is stid the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Kevenue Policy of tlie Government of India. 
In a senes of propositions claimed to be 
established by tins Resolution the following 
points are noted : — (1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government’s policy, and tlie standard of 50 
per cent, of tlie assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) In the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against ojipression at the 
hands of the landlord^ ; (3> iri Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements Is being 
extended, and tlie proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance-— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per ealtum ; (1) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people; (c) u more general resort to reduction 
of absctobiiiouts in cases of local deterior- 
ation. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
Iiancement of rent and eviction, and In 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Piiniab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the Interests of the cultivating 
classi's. Tills Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of leg! - 
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lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces; and it 
has been called tor more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent iSetilement (in 
the words ot the Resolution quoted above), 
**80 far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed/* 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus iiiteifeies be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made oi the great advantage to 
ttie agricultural classes generally oi the elabo- 
late systems of Laud Survey and Records oi 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report oi 
liombay lor 1911-12, it is stated; — “The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to lust many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
Tlic extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
cuired (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
wherCas und*;r a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would liave gained nothing, howevei 


much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.** On the other 
band, the system is of advantage to the 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper Inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
WHO require fuller information : — ** Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government/' 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell's “ Land Systems of British 
India": Sir John Strachey’s "India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911/* (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) ; M. Joseph Chaillev’s " Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India •' (Mac- 
millan & Co.; 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports ot the respective l*ro\iiiciul 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India is deiiv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
<t common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent th(‘ traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of Biitish lule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spii i- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from gram ; country brands of rum, 
biaiidy, etc., locally muiiuractured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the inaiii source of revenue, except in tiie Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mliowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-StllJ 
System or in some cases a crude running System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, imt it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 


There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
ot any system amongst those peoples had to 
h(' worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to bo consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments It has also Ixien possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 
Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 
First : farms of large tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed riglit to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher baa not been 
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always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
In its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should boar a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by eitlier the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of tlie Indian Excise 
Committee of 1005-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
In the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
Ilie other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
In the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise was made over entirely to the 
Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit 
distillation. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Banna 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whi^ies, are distiU^ from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out iii 
private distiUeries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly In the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. 

Prohibition. 

It is the policy in principle ol the Congress 
Governments in Inda to enforce prohibition 
within a period of years. Experimental areas 
In which prohibition is already enforced are in 


being in various Provinces. It is in the light of 
results there gained that a decision about the 
feasibility of total prohibition will be considered. 
It is not apparently intended that prohibition 
shall embrace everybody, since certain people 
may obtain licences allowing them to purchase 
diiuk. 

Foreigu liquor Is subject to an Import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g.t>.). It can only be sold under 

a h(;cncc 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra fiower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry llowcring 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whethei male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duly before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1022. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed in all provin- 
ces In India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from tho 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to lieensed vendors. The right oi retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 11)26. In no case are 
exports permitted without an im[)ort certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It was decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exiiorted since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 iier cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until ex])orts were totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Go\ ernments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 
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The Balt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in llajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser llann of 
Cutch ; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Bange mines contain an Inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lak(‘ where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In tlie llann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
sait. Important works for the manufacture ot 
that salt were opened m Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
lot into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the dump climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras^ 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 


remainder under license and excise syrste 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt ma 
factories are under the control of the North 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Comm( 
and Industry Department. In Madras \ 
Bombay the manufactories are under the su] 
vision of Local Governments. Special trea 
with Native States permit of the free movem 
of salt throughout India, except from the Poi 
guese territories of Goa and' Damaun. on 
frontiers of which patrol lines are establish ec 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British Im 

From 1888-1003 the duty on salt was Rs. 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, It was reducei 
lls. 2 ; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 ) 
in 191(5 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The succesi 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increa 
consumption, the figures rising by 26perce 
between 1003-1908. In 1923 the duty was d 
bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. In 1924 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The duty remar 
at Rs 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septi 
ber 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with efl 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 1 
March 1931, the excise dutv and import d 
on salt were always kept similar, but by 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act X 
of 1931, a temiiorary additional customs d 
of annas per maund w'as imposed on fore 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty ’ 
reduced by 2 annas. In April 1936 
import duty was ri'diiced to annas 
maund, whde the excise duty remained 
same. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern- 
ment of India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and in 1894 five per cent, duties were reimpoaed. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for tbo 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 


The Senior Collectors were Covenanted C 
lians specially ohosen for this duty, before 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service 
1906. Since that date, of the five CoIlcctorE 
atithe principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Mad 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordina 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( t. «., ** 
venanted Civilians”). The other two 
i (‘Served for members of the Imperial CusU 
S(;rvico. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial CnsU 
Service are recruited in two ways; (o) fr 
inemb(irs of the Indian Civil Service— 3 vac 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State— 19 vac 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazet 
Officers in what is known as the Provin' 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gifi 
the Government of India, and are usually fl 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the G 
ernraent sense of the word) service. The ”8 
ordinate ” staff is recruited entirely in India . 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by tiie Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9|d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
change’s have from time to time been made in 


the system, and the present schedule was ( 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This Impose' 
tax on all incomes derived from sources ot 
than agriculture which were exempted, 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it 
at tlie rate of five pies in the rupee, or at 
e^d. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 
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2,000 rapees at the rate of four pipe in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1008 
the minimum taxabie income was raised from 
600 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
In the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the defleit 


arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
in the Supplementary finance Bill of 1931, 
when the scale was fixed as follows • — 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided famili/, unregistered firm and other association 


individuals not being a registered firm or company • — 

(1) When the tot^ income is less than Rs. 2,000. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 5,000. 

(3) When the total Income Is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 10,000. 

(i) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs. 15,000. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs. 20,000. 

(f^) When the total Income is Rs 20,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs. 30,000. 

(7) When the total income is Rs 30,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 40,000. 

(8) When the total income is Rs 40,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 100,000. 

(9) When the total income is Rs. 100,000 ortip wards. 


Six 


RATE. 

{Vide Footnote.) 
pies in the rupee. 


Nine pies in the rupee 

One anna in the rupee. 

One anna and four pies in 
the rupe. 

One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and eleven pies in 
the ruijee. 

Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee. 

Two annas and two pies in 

the rupee 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee. 


B. In the case of every company and registered firm whatever 
its total income. 

N.B , — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year — 

1931- 32 at 12i per cent. 

and 

1932- 33 at 25 per iM iit. 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Rs.l ,000 
to Rs. 1,990. 

Tax at 2 pm on incomes between Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same income. 

Thesurchargewascoiitlnuedin the budget of 1933-34, as resolved by the assembly the rate or in* 
come between Rs, 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 was reduced from 4 pics to 2 pies. The surcharge continued in 
1934-35. 

By the 1936-36 budget the surcharge and the rate on incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 
was reduced by one-third. By tlie 1936-37 budget the surcJiarge was reiluced ])y a lurthei 
third and the tax on incomes below Rs. 2,000 abolished. 

RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 


In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income . — 

(1) in the case of every company — 

(tt) m respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such 
excess. 

yb) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family • — 

(i) ill respect of tXia first forty-five thousand rupees 
of such excess. 

(ti) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(6) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company : — 

(t) for eveiy rupee ot the first twenty thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 

rupees of such excess. 

c) In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association ot 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifly thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(it) fo' every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rapees of such excess. 


Rate. 

Nil. 

One anna iu tne lupco. 

One anna and three pies in 
the riioee. 

Nil. 


Nine pies in the rupee 

One anna and three pies m 
the rupee. 


One anna and nine pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and three pies in 
the rupee. 
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Two annafi and nine pies in 
the rupee. 

Three anna^ and three pies in 
the rupee. 

Three annas and nine pies in 
the rupee 

Four annas and three pies in 
the rupee. 

lUTR. 

Nil. 

Four annas and three pies in 
the rupee. 

Five annas and three pies in 
the rupee. 

Five annas and nine pies in 
Uie rupee. 

Sit annas and three pies in 
the rupee. 

The h?ad of the Tneome-Tax Department of a province is the Cominissioiu'r of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Govcrnor-Ocncrai in Council. Tlie rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they arc appointed and dismissed by him. 11 is power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council,” but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 19a7-;i8 is Rs. 13,70 lakhs. 

INCOME TAX REPORT. 


(ill) for every rupee of the next fiftu thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fiftd thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(«) for every rupee of the next fifllf thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(Vi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

ll.\TK8 OP SUPER-TAX. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such exceas. 

(13') for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
ruiices of such excess, 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of sueh excess. 


Impoitaiit recommendations are made in the 
ReiMut that was j)ul»lishcd late in 1030 of tlu5 
invi'siigation oidcued in Octohei 103.') of the 
Indian ineome-tax system 

The iiiv(‘stigation was made byKlian Rihadiir 
.1. D Vaehha', C.J.E., Commissiom'r ol Income 
Tax in Bombay, and Messrs. C. W. Aueis and 
S. P. Chambeis, of the British Inland Revenue 
DepartiiK'iit. 

'J’he investigatois had to lepoii npon the 
system in all its aspects, the imudc'nee of th(‘ 
tax and the (dlleieney of its administration 
They made an ext(‘ns]ve tour throughout 
British India, and iceeiv(‘d written repi(*senta- 
tions fiorn numerous public bodies. 

1’h(‘ Reixnt e,ovi*is a wide fl('ld and makes 
nunieious jecommendations. Among tbe most 
impoitant is that the post ol a (’liief 
(\)iumissionei of Jneome Tax should be created 
lor the eo-ordiuation of adnunistiaf ion of 
Jiicome tax tliiougbout Biitish India. Otbei 
impoitant jecommcnd.itioiis aie that all I 
ass(*ssnients should lie subject to apjieal; that 
Assipk^tant Commi’'Sion(TS witli apjiellato jiiiis-' 


diction should be relieved of all administra- 
tive duties; and that lor second apjieals an 
All-India tiibunal consisting ot six jK'isons, 
with a juiisdietiou leplaeing that ol the High 
(’ouits should he set up. 

Income-tax offiei'is are criticised for not 
showing enough consid(*ralion for the (!on- 
venieiiee of taxiiayeis, but on the othei liand 
taxpayeis themselves are found to be unpunctual 
and negligent. There are eiitioisms of adminis- 
trative iiK'thods, but it is emjdiasisi'd, on the 
other hand, that evasion of tax is a 11 too common. 
In this (!oniu*ction it is ri'commendeil that a 
statutory ol)hgation should be plac(*cl iijion t'very 
IKuson in leeeipt of an income of taxable amount 
to mak(‘ a ri'tuin. Important rceomimuidations 
aie also made in (!onn('ction with foreign incomes, 
agiii'iiltuial iiieonu', l(‘av(> sulaiK's, the adoption 
ot the slab system instead of tin* stop system, 
paitneislii])s, Hindu “undivided lanuhes,” 
computation ot income, the income ol wuves, 
allowances lor raaehineiy dejueeiatiou, "eaiiy 
foiwaid of busini'ss losses,” legal avoidance of 
tax, and double taxation lelief. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26tn June 1893, and Act VllI of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopai and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
Coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing tbe 
silver required,' and paying for it mainly with 


the gold accumulated in tbe Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees In the year ending the Slst March lOlU 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
tbe conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on tlie coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
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Reserve Fond was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 


Silver; 

The weight and fineness of the silv 
are 


Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohiirs in India and the last coin^e of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
ho may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
-of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,545, 
wore struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difiSculties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Cun*ency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty- one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five ponce forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint m^e special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-29 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


- 

FIND 

SILVKU 

grains. 

ALLOY 

grams. 

Rupee 

165 

15 

Half-rupee 

82 J 

7i 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna piece . . 

41i 


Eighth of a rupee or 
2.anna piece 

20f 

IS 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine sil 
One shilling =» 80 grains of fine si 
One ruiiee s= shillings 2 *0439. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced in 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 18.‘ 
into the Madras and Bombay Presideu 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same at- 
in 1835. It was as follows : — 

( 


Double pice or half- anna 

Pice or quarter-anna 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 
Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna 


The weight and dimensions of bronze 
arc as follows : — 



Standard 

Diain 


weight in 

in n 


grains troy. 

met 

Pice . . 

75 

2r» 

Half-pice 

37* 

21 

Pie . . 

25 

Nickel. 

17 


The Act of 1906 also provided for the c 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coi 
the Mint and issued. The notification ab 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest di; 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and it 
diameter 19*8 millimetres. The desiralii 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was cou- 
by the Government of India in 1909 biii 
consultation with Local Government'^ i 
decided not to take action in this directioi 
the people had become thoroughly fannlia 
the present one-anna coin. The 
iiKki l coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; a 
foiir-annsi and eight* anna nickel coins in 
The eight-anna nickel has been wlthdrawi 
eirrulation. 
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I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


'rlor to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
oiio-raetallic system, with silver as thestand- 
ot value and a circulation of silver rupees 
uotes based thereon. But with the opening 
ilw and very productive silver mines in the 
itpd States of America the supply of silver 
et'ded the demand and it steadily receded in 
ue. The result was that the gold value of 
nipce, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
tmuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
Ito trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
he flnancesof the Government. The Govern- 
iit of India has to meet every year in London 
ubstantial sum 111 the torra of payment of 
erust on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
ve, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
;;e paymen t for stores required for State entcr- 
H's. As the rupee fell m its gold value the 
niber of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ints rose. The total reached a pitch which 
loiisly alarmed the Government, which felt 
it it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
[ices which would necessitate a considerable 
itease in taxation, which should bo avoided 
possible. It was therefore decided to take 
lasures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
pee fur the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints.—Tho whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called tlic Herschell Beport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulat ion. Ilupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions 
Since Government refused, and no-one else luid 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circunisiau- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes 01 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees the to 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Iteserve. These purposes hav ing 
been attained, a second committee was a})i)Oint- 
ed under the cliairmauship of Sir Henry Fowlci 
to consider what further steps should be a(loi)ted 
in the light of tl.cso conditions. The report ot 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver, 
icy proposed tliat the exchange value of the 
pee sliould be fixed at one shilling and four- 
»ce, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
rther suggested that the British sovereign 
ould be made a legal tender and a current coin 
India : that the Indian mints should be 
rown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
culate side by side in India. The goal which 
c Committee had In view was a gold standard 
l>ported by a gold currency. Now under the 
iidition which compelled the Government of 
Jja to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
Id tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
pi’cis to the sovereign, it was impossible lor the 
t'* of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
pence, save by the fraction which coveied 
J cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
iince of trade turned against India, it was 
possible for the rate of exchange to fall . To 
®ct this the Fowler Committee recommended 
at tlie profits on coining rupees should not be 
^orlied in the general revenues, but should be 
t in a special reserve, to be called the 
•la Standard lieserve. InasmuclDi as the cost 
coHiing rupees was approximately elevenpence 
'ipermy, and they were sold to the public at 
® and four pence, the profits were consider- 
J they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
PC freely available when required for the 
Import of exchange. 


STANDARD. 

4 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no cfliort M^as made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard lieserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference lias 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen mil lions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are c.iUud Council 
Bills, That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on Inihalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England In London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failuie 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1007, and the general financial strin- 
gency ail over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when It proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Counc 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he woul 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in th 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparen 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils wa 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand fc 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of goli 
The Government of India refused and exchang 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to giv 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certai 
quantity of sterling bills on Loudon at one an 
threepence twenty-nine thirty8econds,repreBent 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of th 
export of gold . These were met in London f roi 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bil 
to the extent of between eight and nine milllor 
sterling were sold, which regiilaried the positio 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thi 
were gradually evolved the main principles ( 
the Indian currency system. It consisted < 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with tb 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited leg: 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the boa 
oreign, or one and fourpence. The rate ( 
exchange was prevented from rising above gol 
import point by the unlimited sale of Counc 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was preventc 
from falling below gold point by the sale ( 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Com 
cils) at gold export point in India. But 
was not the system proposed by the FowL 
Committee, for tliere was no gold mint an 
only a limited gold circulation ; some peop 
invented for it the novel term of the gol 
exchange standard , a term unknown to the la 
of India. It was described by one of the mo: 
active workers in it as a '* imping standard.” 


111. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. Theie were 
inany critics of the system. Some hunkered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Papci 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow ol 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
ol this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of Indla'.s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 


lent out at low rates of interest to the Londo 
bankers, whilst India was starved of mone 
until at one ]>oint money was not available f( 
loans even against Government securities an 
the bank rate was artificially high. All thet 
things were done, it was contended, on the obUt 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the IndJ 
Office, from which all Indian influence w: 
excluded, and on which Loudon banking infti 
ence was supreme. The India Office for Ion 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarise 
in a series of articles in The Times, and publi 
opinion was focussed on the discussion throug 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a l» 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messr 
Montagu Co., instead of through their rrun 
nised and cousiiituted agents, the Bank i 
England. The Government could no long* 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Ciirieuc 
Committee was appointed under the chairrnai 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is know 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. — The conclusions of thi 
Commission were that It was unnecessary t 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency 
that it was not to the advantage of India to er 
courage the internal use of gold as currency 
that the internal currency should be supporte 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold an 
sterliug ; that no limit should be fixed to th 
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amount of the Gold Standard Heserve, one-hall 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Keserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should bo two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being **not 
guilty, but do not do it again.’* They gave a 


passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
t>ie half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in thehands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
(58,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1015. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
crorcs was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silvei. 
Jf we take the three years 1918-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
nients in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits In India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note i.sbiie, 
against nterling securltle.s in theUnited Kingdom, 
chiefiy Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


lupccs. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion 111 the output of the silver mines of the 
world comcidiiig with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27i pence jicr standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange.- -The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
(confining remittance to tiie finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate tor the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow ruiiees to be coined without loss. The 
tollowing table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpcnce : — 


Date of Introduction. 

:ird January 1917 
28th August 1917 
12th April 1918 
13th May 1919 
12th August 1919 
l.5th September 1919 
22nd November 1919 
12th December 1919 


Mmimuin Rate 
for Immediate 
TeJegraiihic 
Transfers. 

1 4i 

1 5 

1 C 

1 s 
1 10 

2 0 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


The effect of these me«siires however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of tiie year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(t) It is desirable to restore stability to tiie 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(ii) The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(tii) The maintenance of the convex tibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(iv) The rise in exctiangc, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India laii to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(t’i) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vtt) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Uoine charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(vm) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control. 

(iip) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
eterling. 

(z) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of B.3. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for ll'30,01fi grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
Internal cire ulation . 

(zi) If silverrisesformorcthan a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale ot 
Council Bills; (d) abstention from purchase ol 
silver : (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutelv neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would bo coined at a loss. 

(zii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
tho Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


Committee. 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Beverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U nited 
ICingdom. 

{ziii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

{xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency lleserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of tho invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe hold in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Beserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

(XV) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for tho issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above tho normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to tho Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — Tlie main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without imptiiring the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses ; — 

(а) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(б) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) V’ree and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 166 grains of 
fine silver at present tn oiroulation to continue 
foil legal tender. 
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( 0 ) Aa long as the price of silver in N ew York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

ig) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to bo remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(A) “ Itevcrse ’* drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 329-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse*’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 43-32d. per rupee. 


THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamentalrecommendationof the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should bo linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ;that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpcnce : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility or 
therupeewereito be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
now ratio should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for nipee in India. For reasons set out 
In the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold . 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a JN^otification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon, 'i’his action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils In India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report and the taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
tbe only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise.-— The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when tbe official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties (‘f the situation. There 
was a severe eommerciel crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell In the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1020 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the I 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in | 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure — C»overnracnt strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of tlie export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate fur lieverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence haU|»enny. They sold two millions of 
Be verse Councils a week, then live millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the lieverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources lor the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
thi million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold.— The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when tiie Govern- 
ment announced thatinstcad of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two siiillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from tlie fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a flxed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen.thlrty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence orthreepencebelow the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was offlcinlly declared 


( that Reverse Councils would be stopp. ^ j 
gather. Exchange immediately sTumpn 
between one and sixpence and one and se 
pence, and it continued to range between ij 
narrow points until the end of the year, 
market made its own rate ; it made a in 
stable rate than the efforts of Government 
attain an adiuinistrativo stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortur 
results, the policy of Government had cert 
other effects. During the year all restrict! 
on the movement of the precious metals v 
removed, in accordance with the recommen 
tions of the Currency Committee. This inclu 
the abandonment of the import duty on sib 
always a sore point with Indian bultioni 
Legislative action was taken to alter the otfl 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was gi 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold moh 
which were coined as an emergency ineasun 
1918, and they were given the option of tone 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold va 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees onl 
limited number was tendered, althougli tli 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into In 
to take advantage of the premium. Ti 
measures were adopted to give greater elastic 
to the Note issue. U nder the old law the inv< 
ed proportion of the Note issue was flxed 
statute and it could be altered only by alter 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was pas 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Curroi 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 cre 
in Indian securities and the balance in Brit 
securities of not more than twelve months’ c 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper f 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate 
exchange, and an undertaking was given t 
the profits on the Note issue would be devo 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve wl 
the total had reached £40 millions. Furtl 
in order to give greater elasticity to the N 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores 
emergency currency in the busy season agai 
commercial bills. These measures, save 
alteration of the ratio, were generally appro^ 
by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the resi 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence 
their report the Currency Committee say tl 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises lit 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchai 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a tall 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. H 
we have the key to the failure of the currci 
policy attempted. At the moment when it i 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the r, 
of exchange by the introduction of the n 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade v 
weak and the import trade in obedience to 1 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. ’I 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Co 
mittee wrecked the policy which they reco 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotcl 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimii 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as 1 
financial crisisin Japan, the lack of buyingpev 
on the Continent, and the movement for t 
transfer of aipitalirom India to England at i 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
ttiese forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
It. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the contlnu- 
.ince of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. I'he Government sold £55 
millions of Keverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — ^that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Us. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made In India and set off 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925>26. 

These unfortunate experiments inductnl a Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
period ol great caution in dealing with Indian theless the Committee arrived in India 
currency. Tlie currency quacks having had then in November 1925 and took evidence in 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving England in February 1926, and resumed its 
Exchange alone, to find its natuial level, fol- hearings in London, and reported on July 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 1st, 1926. 


round about the old ratio of filtecn to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank 111 all hut 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branchee 111 the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobiliS(*d and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Payier Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciarv portion of the llescrve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Us. 12 
ciores against coniiiiercial jmjier endoised 
bv the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of monev, and the practice of also issu- 
ing ciiiergeney currency against sterling in 
England. 'The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home (fiiar- 
ges when the conditions arc favourable, instead 
of Tidying entirely on the sales of (kiuncil Hills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
stiength, above the one and foui penny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 Jt gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
(iovernment, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shillmg ruijco remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold exiiert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on tlio ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative ; a resolution was passed in the 


The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion arc summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are tiixtiially repro- 
duced in order that they may bo above question: — 

(0 TliC ordinal y medium of circulation 
sliuuld remain tlie eurnmey note and the silver 
rupee and th(‘ stability of the ciinmicy in terms 
of gold should be secured by making tlie cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

Ol) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involvt'S tin? estab- 
lishment of a Central Jianking system. 

(im) The Ceiitial Hanking functions slioiild 
be I'ntrnstt'd to a new organisation, lofeired to 
as the Jleserve Hank. 

(»r) Dt'taikul recommendations are made as 
to the eoiistitiition and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(r) The outlines of a proposed eliarter are 
recommended to give effect to the recorrimond- 
ations which concern tlie Beseive Bank 

(n) Subject to the payment of limited 
dnideiids and the building up ol suitable 
reserve funds, the lialaiice of the profits of the 
Reserve Hank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(en) 'J’he Bank should be given tlic sole 
right ot note issia* for a jiciiod of (sav) 25 years. 
Not later than five years fiom the dute of the 
charter becoming op»*rative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Trejjisuues. 

'Hie notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should bo guaranteed by 
Govcrnnu'iit. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(la;) An obligation should be iini>oscd by 
statute on the Hank to buy and seli gold with- 
out limit at rates detennined witli reference 
to a fixed gold parity of tlie rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

{x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the lialf-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Government should offer “ on tap " 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xm) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchang('ability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to sujiply coin to the Hank 
on demand. 

(xin) One-rupee notes should lie re-intro- 
duced and should be lull legal tender. 

(XV) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally con\crtible into legal tender 
money, t.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the oi)tion of the currency 
authority. 

(xvt) No change should be made in the 
legal tender chaiactcr of the silver rupee. 

(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Heserves should l)e amalgamated, and the 
proportions and coTniK)sition of the comldned 
llcserve sho dd l)e fixed by statute. 

(xvin) The proportional reserve system 
sliould be adopted. Gold and gold secinities 
should loim not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temiiorary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of .50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Resijrve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable oppoitunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Re.serve 
should be allowed to eseajie. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(xx) The balance of the Kcs(>rve should be 
held in self -liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India sucuiities. The “ creati*d ** 
securith's should be replaced by marketaldc 
securities within ten years. 

(arzi) A figure of Rs. 60 crorcs 1ms been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bilfty in the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
I 0 one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


Issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Hanking Department. 

(xxiif) The Reserve Hank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State sliould 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Hank should be 
[ left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or m(;thods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittanc(‘s made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating 111 India, should Im 
centralisi'd in the hands of the Reserve Hank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended aceordingly. 

(xxvt) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take i)lace not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Hank’s obligation to buy and sell ge4d 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

(xxvii) During the transition period the 
currency authority (i.e., the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Hank 
thcrcalter) should be under an oldigation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation sliould be embodied in statu- 
toiy form, of which the outline is sugg(‘sted. 

(xxriii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a latc conesponding 
to an exchange lato of Is. GU. 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exehange 
and cheques should be abolished. Hill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the develo]nncnt of banking in India. 

(xzn) Gvery effort Giould be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent. — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed tiie rcpoit, one of 
their number, Sir Ihirshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir T^urshotamdaa 
subjected the long coirespondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on eiinency ])oJley to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that tht‘ efforts were eraasciilatod by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
sonv' which was often called the OoH 
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Exchange Standard, hut which was in effect] 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the Importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted tlie Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leamiesc As for the proposed Keservo Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to l)e 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference witli ids coll(‘agucs 
was however the ratio. 

Bcaling with the ratio of tlie rupee to gold 
Sir l^iiTsliotamdas said tliat in Se])tember 
the rate was appioximalcly one and four])onee 
gold. At that time tlie Government was piessed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it di'clincd to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conelii 
sion of ids colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves In a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons h<’ 
fcconihiendcd that the ruiiec should bo stabi- 
lised at the rate whicli was curicuit for lU'aily 
twenty years, namely one and foiiipcnec 
ITls conclusions were summarised In the fol- 
lowing terms : — 


“ I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Beport as being no less important tlian the 
question of the st 4 indard to b<> adopted tor the 
Indian Curroney 8yst(*m. I am convinced that 
it the absolute ncce.ssity of the freo iullow of 
gold, whicli I have einph:iflis<'d, is recognised, 
and steps taken tocnsuie it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will bo the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in tlie future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave appreliensions that if the 
recommendation of ray colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is. 6(f. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will bo faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in lier economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which Is difficult to 
estimate, but tlie consequences of which may 
not only hamiier her economic development 
l)iit may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not fort'sec to-day. But the poasibiUty of 
their occurring cannot be Ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidaiile — an adjust- 
ment which will be mu(;li to their cost, and 
affect not only their staliility and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 


the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shako the confidence of the 
people In the currency system recommended” . 

A Survey .—The official summary of the 
Beport, and the summary of tlie minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however con^^oy 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if thev 
an* examined in eloso ri‘lation to tlie eiirrency sys- 
tem of India in its various jffiases since 1S99. This 
was dom* in an article contriliutcd to The 
Bankers' Maqazine l»y Sir Stanli’y Bced, winch 
was recognised to be a fair pr(*sentation of the 
position. The main featun's thereof arc ropro- 
diiei'd Ix'low. 'riieie Is lieie some re-treading 
of the palb laid out in tlie introductory section, 
but tins is imavoidalffe. if the full beaiing 
of the measuies proposid by the (iommission 
are to be ai)i)recl/it<*d. Alter describing the 
standard in foicc Sir Stanley Bced asked : — 

** What was the standard thus established ? 
It is generally described in JiOndon as the Gold 
Exehangi* Standaid. That status was novel 
claimed for it by its pi incipal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Aln'ab'mis, wlio dcscilbcd It 
as a ‘ limping standard. ’ 'I’lie Boyal Com* 
mission declari's that ‘ in truth in so far as 11 
amounted to a definite stamlard at all, It 
was a stamlard of stoiling (‘xcliange. * Latei 
they show that ‘ tlu! automatic working of tlu 
exchange standard is thus not adeqiiatelji 
provided for in India, and never has been 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision for the exiiansion and contractior 

of the volume of eiirrcney Under thi 

Indian 8yst(*m, eonti action is pot, and neve 
has i)oen, automatic.’ 


IfoweviT, the standard limped along unti 
the thlid y<‘ai of tlu* war. The exehangi 
value of tlie rupee was stable ; jirfees adjustei 
themselves t«> the? latio ; Indian trade am 
industry developi'd. I'min tlu* narrow stand 
l>oiiit of profit ami loss, the investment of th' 
leserves, iiistc'ad of keeping them in gold 
resulted in a considerable gam to the finance 
estimati'd in 1925 at £17,902,400. But i 
had three great disadvantages : it did no 
inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indiai 
currency at the meicy of the silver marke 
which was on occasion deliberately corncre< 
against it; and it left tiie control of currcnc 
by the Go\criiineiit divorced from the contre 
of credit by the rn'sldency flanks, afterward 
amalgamated in the 3mi)erial Bank of Indiii 
On this tlie Commission make a very sugges 
tivc comment : ‘ when allowance lias been mad 
for all misunderstandings and misappreher 
.sions tlio fact remains that a largo measur 
of distrust ill the present system is justified b 
its imperfections. * 

“ There is, I think, an inadequate appreciatio 
of the Influence on the Indian currency an 
exchange of the war, and the action taken ther; 
after. The first break in the permanent rat! 
of one shilling and fourpenco did not occur unt 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on tr 
silver market was revealed. Faced by tt 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts foilowed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have i)ecn transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Dabing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have ret\irned to its ‘ pormant'iii * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done The vain ('flort to stabilise tlie ne\v 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee baa since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the intlucnee of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold lor the 
past twelve montlis. lUit it is not always 
1 ealised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally jicrlshed. In 
the words of the report, ‘ Tlic stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus l»ased upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can he 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to he implied from 
the acta of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts arc subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

“The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not tliercioie the mere stuiiilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command ^reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
an! to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit undtjr a single autho- 
rity and to free tlit; Indian currency and ex- 
ciiange system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to cstaldish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency.—" In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had })laced before them a scheme tor the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency wdiich 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, hut it is 
known to be the work of tlie Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

“ The essential features of tliis Scheme w'cre 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation hy 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 os. bars ; as soon as siiflicient gold veas 
available to put a gold coin in ciieulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The sciiomo involved the 


Commission. 


disposal of 200 crorcs of silver rupees, or 6 
million fine ounces, in ten years ; tlie acqulsiti 
in all of £10U millions of gold ; and the cstai)liE 
raent of credits in London or New York. T 
i.ost was estimated at one and two-thirds cro 
of rupees per annum during the first five yoi 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore 
1*12 crore. 

" This sfheme is subjected by the Commissi 
to a detailed examination, and rejected 
grounds which are convincing. The mi 
grounds for tins decision are timt the estimii 
of tlie amount and time of tlie gold dema 
are uncertain, and the a])sor])tiou by India 
tins £10Ji millions of gold, in addition to 1 
noimal absorption for the arts, hoards, el 
would powerfully react on the supplies of erei 
the rates ot interest, and gold jirices, through( 
the world. The reaction on the silver marl 
lioTii th(‘ dethroiKunent of tlie rupee and reali 
tion ot this large quantity of silver luiUion woi 
lie even more marked, witii severely prcjudii 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of In' 
and the exchanges with Cliina, where In 
still does a largo liiismcss. Moreover, ‘ 
capacity to raise the ri'qulrcd credits is doiditl 
and the cost Is placed by the India Office 
Its. 3 crores a year. 

"The evidence of the highest financial aiith( 
ties in London and New York established beyo 
doubt that it is not in the interests of Ini 
to pie<‘i])itato any currency reform that woi 
violently disturb the gold and silver marki 
howevei dcsiralile that reform might be 
itsc'lf. Also, tliat w'hilst London, working 
close harmony with New York, would str. 
every nerve to supply India with the fui 
she might require for her own deveioptne 
it could hardly ho expected to provide crec 
for a seliomo whicdi would upset the gold 1 
silver markets. But whilst on these grou 
the Commission were not able to endorse 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt t 
they were profoundly influenced by it in tl 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolut 
of a policy which promises a cure for Ind 
currency bills is therefore in larger measure . 
tx) the courage and resolution witli wliieh 
Finance Authorities in that country faced th 

A Gold Bullion Standard —‘‘The curre 
system leeommcnded by tlie Commission i 
gold bullion standard. They propose tliat 
obligation shall be imposed l)y statute on 
currency authority to buy and sell gold with 
limit at rates determined with reference t( 
fixed gold parity of the rujiee, but in quanti 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitat 
being imposed as to the i)urposc for which 
gold is reipured. The essence of this prop( 
is “ that tlie ordinary medium of circulatioi 
India should remain as at present the curre 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stabi 
of the currency in terms of gold stiould be seen 
by making tlie currency directly convert 
into gold for all purposes, hut that gold stio 
not circulate as money. It must not circul 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” 
breaking adiift from any idea of a sterl 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the C( 
mission were powerfully influenced by 1 
lactoia — tlie necessity of safeguarding 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of eetablisliing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspiciiously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

“ This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
Bcticme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rcj('c;ted by the 
legislature and prolong the ciirreney controver- 
sies it is desired to close. 'J’Ik; gold bullion 
standard satislle.s ail tlie countiy's real needs 
Tiue, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long beem demanded; 
it involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaciu's. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress tlicreto 
IS embodi(‘d in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
i which is full of uncertainties and risks, lint 
' when the gold reserves arc strengthened to the 
i requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
! fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

“We must, however, face the obJigatJon 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India ; indeed the Com- 
n]is.sion do not attempt to burke it. * The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, Itut into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation tliat is not, as forrricily, 
conditional and circumflcribcd, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken Viy every other country tl\at has 
adopted an ellective gold standard : and we 
iiavc satislled ourselves that tile present resour- 
ces ill the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely tf> undeitake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortitleation, 
and at the time, which we specify,’ It i« impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine tlie reserves and 
tlie procedure thereat. 

“ The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are iw’O- 
fold — the Paper Currency Keserve and the Gold 
Slandard licserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the (Joinmission), 
nas as follows : — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 


Rs. Crores. 


Silver coin 


.. 77-0 

Silver bullion . . 


.. 7*7 

Gold coin and bullion 


. 22*3 

Rupee securities 


. 57-1 

Sterling securities 

•• 

.. 210 



185 1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
pccurities are converted at the legal fiction 
latio of two shUUngs per rupee,) 


“ The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at pre- 
sent to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and in Bri- 
tish Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

“ In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated fnim the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first lino 
of defence in the event of a demand for reralt-^ 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if tlie Commission’s iiroposala 
arc aflop(rf-(l. I’he Commission are jiisMfled in 
recx3mmending tiiattlic twosiiall lie amalgamat- 
ed. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not loss tlian 
40 per cent, of the whole, witli r>0 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, whicli 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
arc of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
ciuTenc„ difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main fiom tlie decision of Lord Cnrzon*<i 
Government not to Invest the ofllcial aeceptanco 
of the Fowler Itiiport with legislative autiiorlty. 
The strengtiioning of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — “ The majority of the C',ommis- 
s\oi\, SVt PuTHliotamdas Tbakordaft InAng the, 
only dissentient, recomraend that the rupee 
be stuinlisud in relation to gold at a Tat<‘ corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to tlie rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will bo conecntratc*d ; it is 
worth while to refiesh our memories of tlie 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should lie perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpenee ; 
tlie Secretary of State for India accepted Micir 
recommendations without quallflc.»tioii. ’J'he 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

“ One princijilc advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai’s 
prophetic minority refiort in 1919, tliat the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, logarded us h'.ss open to repi’al 
or modification than any otlier legislative Act, 
will command general acci ptaiiee. But wlien 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest tlmt the Govern- 
ment of India might liave avoided tins mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad lie was on ground 
where no one m touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. I must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to mc'ct 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee feil below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the inttucnce of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
It was one shilling and fourpence sterling ; 
in Ocober, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With tiie rise In the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

“It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attenijit to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been madt; in 1929, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Piirahotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that ‘ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
slxpcn<;c ratio long bc'fore this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indi'cd, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli^ achieved by 
them, not liaving hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while wc were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.* 


Western India, are not complete. In th 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural c 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole pc 
there has been no adjustment, not in re 
the land rovenne they pay to Governmc' 
ratio therefore cannot he determined as 
tion of academic principle, hut is a e 
expediency. 

“Here, it seems to me, the decisive fac 
economic consequence of a return to om 
and fourpence. There is no half-waj 
tile rate must be either the de facto or 
and sixpence, or the old jiermanent rat 
and fourpence. 1’he change would h( 
diatc not a inatb'r of weeks or month 
hours or minutes. Tliere would he an 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half ] 
with a consequent reduction of real > 
that proportion ; there would b(i C( 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; tliero 
violent speculation. I omit all calculati 
effect of the lower rate on the flnam 
Government of India, because this is an 
which has been over-valued in the pi 
Infinitesimal in comparison with the i 
and commercial interests involved, 
who realises the sensitiveness of tli 
market, and the proneness to spoculal 
contemplate tliese violent disturbances 1 
feeJiiig akin to dismay. The balance i 


‘ It Is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoiiug the pormaneiit ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such hut because there is a sanctity in tlie 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had b(*en done the (’onmiission’s scheme would 
have received pinetieully unnuhnous support 
til India; as it Is a violcMit controversy will lage 
round tills secondary issue, oiiseiirhig the great 
ineiit of the Gommission’s liaslc r»*eommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we havij to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base tlieir recommendation on the * convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
xclnforci'd during the progress of our inquiry, 
tliat at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a diflicult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.’ Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments arc far from complete, 
jand cannot be completed in regard to wages 
vwlthout disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

“ The truth. I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
Inducing this result. But it U clear that the 
adjustxufipts, especially iu Tegaf4 tn wages la 


tago lies with stabilisation at one 
the controversy which must erisiio is p 
price to bo paid for the neglect to re 
the permanent ratio when it was prac 

The Note Issue.—'* Before the \ 
was a consideiable and growing circ 
sovcreigiiB. On tlie outlueak of hostil 
di.sapj>i‘,aied as currency ; the actual ei 
India is a token, the silver rupees ani^ 
token, the note convortihle into nipi 
since th(‘ breakway from the acce 
standard tliis obligation lias imposi 
difficulties on the currency. It dro 
the very licavy coming whlcli followe 
from the tainine of 1899-1900 ; it 
heavy purchases of silver, which inva 
in prices as tlie Government came 
market; and it placed the Indian cm 
tern, as occurred during the war, at 
of the silver market. The maintona 
convertibility of the note into sil 
of the present ilncncss is only possil 
as silver does not rise above 48d. an 0 
removal of this anomalous provision, 
mission say, is aii essential step in I 
rency reform which must be taken 
later. ' No opportunity for the tern 
this obligatory convertibility is likel 
favourable at the present when, I 
the niites convertible into gold b 
purposes, a more solid right of co 
I is attached to them than they 
had since silver ceased to be a rcliabl 
of value.’ Both propositions 
accepted In their entirety. 

“ The rise in the volume of the pap< 
is one of tlie most remarkable features 
financial history. It developed from 
lu the status of the note itself ; It was 1 
I veiUble on demand ; but from incrc 
I ties for the encashment of notes, begi 
I the iqtroduction of universal notes c 
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lalion and steadily progressing as experJ- 
gained. We can therefore endorse 
oncluslon of the Commission that the best 
to foster tlie use of currency notes is to 
hsh confidence in tlieir practical convertl- 
, and this confidence has been secured not 
iich by a legal obligation to encash them 
irrdicy offices as by making rupees readily 
al>le to the public at centres wliere there is 
Qand for them.’ There has been another 
r ill popularising the note which commands 
ittfntion. The rise in priccis made the rupee 
iQsuitable medium for large commercial 
actions, from the bulk and weight of the 
int of currency required. 

The Commission therefore propose that wliilst 
egal obligation to convert into rupees all 
notes in circulation shall remain, this 
ation should not attach to the new notes to 
lied by the CentralJiank, and coincidentally 
onc-nipee note, which liad acquired great 
ilaiity before it was discontinued on the 
nd of economy, shall be re-iasued. The 
obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
niination.s or silver rupees, at its option ; 
It. ivill be the duty oi tlie Bank to supply 
freely in such quantities as may be re- 
‘d for circulation, and of the Government 
irnihli the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
'i itosition is such that the change in the 
status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
ring fiom a surfeit ot rupees, the total 
me of which is estimated at approximately 
100 crores. There are Us. 85 crores of silver 
and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
be 111 the direction of a return of rupees to 
i-scrve rather than to an appetite therefor, 
only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
ly rupees on demand, hut there will be a 
ive inducement to the currency authority 
icouiage a demand for rupees in order to 
Hi of its redundant stock, it is clear that 
'icsoiit opportunity of treeing the currency 
>rity from the dependence on the silver 
<’t which has iiampcrcd India for so 
' years is exceptionally favourable, and 
Id be seized without hesitation.’' 
le reception of the Keport followed very 
ly the lines indicated as probable in the 
lo in The Banker's* Magazine wliich we have 
i:d extensively above. There was a con- 
able protest, strongest in Western India 
baled in otlier parts of the country, against 
•roposal to stabilise tlie rupee at one shilling 
ii\pence and a demand for a reversion to 
and fourpence. There was, particularly 
mnbay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
‘«Ht of the Jleserve Bank, coupled with the 
^ that the Imperial Bank of India should 
'Moulded in order to make it the Central 
H ith the functions proposed to be reinlt- 
® the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
they overbore the consideration of the 
fptommendations of the Report, a true gold 
‘‘f'l and the establishment of an organi- 
^Hhich would link currency with credit. 
^IjHy there was started a Currency League, 


with brandies in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea tliat the legal ratio should be one and 
four, nut one and six. 

In August 1920 the" Government published the 
f«xt of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support It by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not availabks the discussion ot this mea- 
sure was iiostponed until the 1927 session. On 
November IHth the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect: — 

‘‘After considering the report of the Royal Coro^ 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, tlhe- 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is preiuFedi 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of tlie 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The* 
necessary legislation to give effect to these rocom- 
meudations will be Introduci'd in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.'* 

The New Ratio* — So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of tlie ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than tlie manufacturing and' 
agricultural indusLries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when tlie Bill to give* 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legi^ativo Assembly in February-March 1927. 

I The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
! by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
1 the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
! that the Government would purchase gold at 
I a price ot twenty-one rupees three arums ten 
, ])lea per tola of line gold in the form of bais con- 
I taluing not loss than lorry tolas and would sell 
I gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
I price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government's selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

j Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression m the 
last few years made it incjoasingly difficult 
j tor tlie Government of liuli.i to maintain the 
I statutory ratio, but their dillieulties ^^e^e solvedll 
' when Great Britain went off the Gold standard! 

, in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to« 

! sterling. By the end of the year exports ofi 
; commercial gold from India had begun to» 

I show their effects, and on December 30 the T.TL 
rate had risen to 1/0 compared with 1/5^^ 

I on September 18. 

The characti'Ts of the Reserves which arc 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
I aic shown ovcile.if . 
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THE RESE 

I'he following; Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
March 6, 1034, and is known as the Beserve 
Bank of India Act, 1034 : — 

Whereat it is expedient to constitute a lieserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereat in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But whereat it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
vhe monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when tlie international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; 
It la hereby enacted as follows : — 

(I ) A Bank to be called the lieserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the puriKiscs of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor- General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(ii) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
nano of the lieserve Bank of India, having 
pe'potual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and bo sued. 

Share Capital. — (1) The original share capital 
d£ the Bank shall be five crorcs of rupees divided 
Into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall bo fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of sliareholders sh.all be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Mailras 
and Bangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the Ihrst Schedule, 
and shares shall be transfeiablo from one 
register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tered as such in any area In which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall bo registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register; and no 
p Jrson who is not — 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
8 ibject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(b) a Biitish subject ordinarily resident in 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
Biitish India relating to co-operative societies 
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or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany Incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) The Governor- General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty's Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (h) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares oilginally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely ; — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees . 

(6) to the Calcutta register — one hundred 
and forty-live lakhs of rupees : 

(e) to the Delhi register — one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

Of) to the Madras register —seventy lakhs 
of iiipecs. 

(e) to tlic Ilangoon ri'gistcr — thirty lakhs of 
rupees : 

Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications aio received i*'’ 
less tiian one hundred and lilteen lakhs ol 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any sharcf- 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected nK’iii- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected membei 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses shal 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares. 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regi->- 
ter, tlie (’entral Board shall, in the first instance 
allot five shares to each qualified applKsant 
who has applied for five or more shares; and. 
if the number of such applicants is greatci 
than one-fifth of the total number of share.s 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shall be 
allotted. 

(7) If the number of such applicants is Icsi- 
than one- fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board sliall allot the 
remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
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half of such romaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than live shares, 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and ^7), the (Central lioard shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken uj) by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act bv reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (0). 


may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting. 

(1) Tlie Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors, namely ; — 

(а) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions mode by the Board in that behalf. 

(б) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governoi General in Council. 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and m the 
following numbers, namely 

(?) for the Bombay register — two Directors ; 

(i?) for the Calcutta register — two Direc- 
tors : 

{'Lii) for the Delhi register — two Directors ; 

{iv) for the Madras register — one Director : 

(d) for the llangoon register — one Director, 
and 

(d) one government ofliidal to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Council. 


(11) A Diieotor shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by ro-salo to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
heM by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director. 

Increase and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the reoommendation or 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in (Council and with the 
apiiroval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as iuay be determined 
by the Bank in Gqncral meeting. 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the vaiious regis- 
ters m the same ])iopoitions as the shares con- 
stituting the original shaie capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall bo fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be ilxcd by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor (icneral in 
(’ouncil. 

(^) Tile provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotinont of such additional shares, and existing 
shaieholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
light to the allotment of sueli additional shares 

Tlie Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Dellii, Madras 
and Jtangoon and a branch in iiondon, and may 
establish blanches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 


( 2) The Governor and Deputy Governors sha 1 1 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive siudi salaries and allow- 
ances ns may be detennined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-seistion (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part m its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor aufhoiized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor .shall 
hold ofiioe for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in Council mav fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re-ai)pointmcnt. 

A Director nominated under clause {b) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-seijtion (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
liis successor shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the ])rovisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for rc-nominatiou 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Go\ernor General in Council. 

(,5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of, the Board. 

Local Boards.— (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consLst of — 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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(6) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the sliare- 
holdcrs registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 

Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
interests and the interests of co-operative 
banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a I^ocal 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on tlie register for that area, for a 
period of not less tlian six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote lor each five shares, but sub)ect 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by jiroxy apjiointed on each 
occasion for that jiurpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
liank. 

(3) The members of a Local Board shall hold 
ofFuie until they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
as the case may be. 

(4 ) At any time within tlirec months of the day 
on which the Directors rcpicscnting the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the jirovisions of this Act, the Central Board 
sliall direct an election to lie held of members 
of the liOcal Board concerned, and shall specify 
a (late from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the nsgister shall bo suspended until 
the election lias taken place. 

(5) Op the i-siie of such direction the Local 
Board shail give notice of the date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more sliares, with tiie dates on which 
their sliares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 

(6) The names of the jiersons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause (b) of sub-section (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Boar(l shall vacate oflice, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The (’sleeted members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, to be Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the regis- 
ter for the area for which the Board is consti- 
tuted. 

(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred to it and shall perform such 
duties as the Board may by regulations, 
delegate to it. 


(1) No person may be a Director ora member 
of a Local Board who — 

(a) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State in India, or 

{h) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded with his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(d) is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(«> is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered und(ir the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1012, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(2) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of the same 
private comjiany, or one of wliom is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of w'hich the 
other IS a partner, may be Directors or members 
of tlie same Local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause («), clause {d) or clause 

(e) of sub-section (1) shall apjily to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Direiitor 
nominated under clause {d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Governor General in Council may 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
G(ivernor or any nominated or elected Director. 

Provided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause {b) or clause (c) of 
sub-scctioii (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that liehalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (6) or clause (c)of sub-section (1) of t-ection 
8, and any member of a Local Boaid shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if ho ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, anu 
any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor General in 
Council he absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor General in Council shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any member of a 
Jjocal Board, if such Director or member become-, 
subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing Bub-8cctl(m8 shall not be eligible for 
re-appomtment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made. 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a lo<^al Legislature shall be void, 
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unless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to b(i such member, and, if any Director or mem- 
ber of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such LeRislaturc, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as tlic case may be. 

(0) A Director may resiffn his oilico to the 
Governor General ni (Jouncil, and a member of a 
JiOcal Board may resii?n his oiliee to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the otiice shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
inliimity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in ciicurnstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor 
General in Council mav, after consideration of tlie 
recommendations made by tlie Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing any tiling contained in clause («l) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area whudi he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any nii timber of a Tiocal Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacanev m the ollice 
of a Inrcctor eleiil/ed by the Local Board, the 
Centred Jioard may nominate thcieto any 
qualified person lecominended by the elected 
members of the Local Board. 

(41 Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
oIIjcc ■if a Director otiier than the vacancies 
piovidid for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall he filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section U for the election of Diiectors 
Pro’kided that before siicli election is made the 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the l/)cal Board and 
any vacancy in the olhcc of an elected memlici 
of sucii Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
be fllltjd by election held as nearly as may be 
in the. manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board, 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 
tcim (if his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Ifoard shall be 
con vened by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require the 
Governor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly, 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote 


for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 

General Meetings. — (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an ollice of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may he convened by the Central Board 
at any other time ; 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors ' report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall bo entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
sharcholacr entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the ill st constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, tlie Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor Gcneial in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on tlie various regissters shall be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
regi8ter‘i, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub- section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve mouths after the nomination of Directors 
under suli-scction (3) two Directors shalll be elect- 
ed in the manner provided m section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. 'J’he register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Jtangoon registers 
shall bo treated as if they comiirised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Loijal Boards in accordance 
with the provisions of section 9, and the 
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mem berg of guch Local Boardg ghall hold office 
up to the date fixed under sub-gectioii (6) of 
gection 9 but ghall not exercise any right under 
Bufo-section (7) of that section. 

Butinets. — The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact tlie several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and ttie collection of 
money for, tlic Secretary of State in Council, 
the Governor General in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills ot excliange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing witliin ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace; 

(b) the purchase, gale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payal)le in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which sliall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of sucli purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be specified in this belialf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing witliin ninety 
days from the date of sucJi purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purcdiase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing witliin ninety days from 
the date of piircliasc, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a sclieduled bank ; and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India; 

(b) gold or silver or documents of title to 
the s{^me ; 


( 0 ) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods whiidi liave been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or tlic marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to sucli Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase, 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board . 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Government 
of India, a liocal Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further tliat the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall bo so regulated that— 

(а) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the shaie 
capital of the Bank, the lleservc Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(б) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year sliall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of tlie share <iai)ital of the Bank, the 
lleserve l<"und and two-fifths of tiie liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect ot 
deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of tlie Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one- fifth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of tlie 
Bank m satisfaction, or part satisfaction, oi 
qny of Its c4ims ; 
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(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely : — 

(а) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(б) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares ; 

{d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either m India or elsewliere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent (>f a bank, 
which is the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time being in 
force in that country or aiiy internatifinal bank 
formed by such banks, andT the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for tlic purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed , 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under tlic law for the tTme being in force in that 
country ; 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from ])er8ons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
sulijcct to the provision of this Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all siudi matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential U])on the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (5) of clause (2) or sub-clause 

(а) or (jb) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17. — 

(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specifled in 
sub-clause (n) or (fd of clause (2) or sub-clause 

(б) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 


or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative 
bank ; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less tlian the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specifled in clause (4) of that section* 

Provided that a committee of the Board or the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of special 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without prior consultation with the Central 
Board and that in ail cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board fortliwith. 

Forbidden Business. — Save as otherwise 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may nut 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direc.t interest in any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest iiossiblc moment ; 

(2) purchase its own snares or the shares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares ; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the security of, immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as is necessary for its own business pre- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants ; 

(4) make loans or advanccis; 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts. 

Central Banking Functions. 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of tlicir'own provincial re- 
venues and sucli States in India as may be 
approved of and notified by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of tiie public debt. 

(1) The Governor Genei'id in (''ouncil and 
.such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money remittance, exfshange and banking 
transactions in India and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank : 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
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money transactions at places whcie the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Councli and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may bo agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor Geneial in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
ond may ,for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India 8ii])plied to it by 
the Governor General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and rc- 
fcr<>nces in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
ill Council shall not issue any currency notes 

luue Department — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shali be conducted by the Bank in an 
Issue Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for otlier 
bank notes or for such com, bullion or securities 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Reserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten ruiiecs, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor General 
in Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board. 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
in Oonacil. 


(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from suidi date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to tlie contiary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council, 
prescribe the circumstances m and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
«ueh currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and tlie rules made under 
this jiroviso shall bo laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stanif) Act, 
18U9, in respect of bank notes issued by it. 

( 1 ) If in the opinion of the Governor (icncral 
in (Jouncil the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general supeiinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
(ileneral in (kiuncil mav determine, and such 
agency may exercise the poweis and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Boaid under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under tills section 
the Governor Geneial in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to sindi 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the (Jentral Legislatuie at tlie earliest possiifie 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 

No iierson in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for tiie 
payment of money payable to biiarer on demaihl 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand (^r other- 
wise may be drawn on a person’s account witii 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect wheicol the 
offence is committeci. 

(2) No prosecutioa under this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
B’lnk. 
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Auets of the Issue Department. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter detined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-llttlis shall eoiisist of gold com. 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

(.3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee com, Oovernment of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissoiy notes payable in 
Jiritish India as are eligible for pin chase bv the 
Dank under sub-clause («) or suli-elaiise (/>) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 ; 

Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupe(‘ securities .«hall not at anv 
time e\(!eed one-tourth of tlic total amount of 
tlie assets or fifty crores of lupees, whichevei 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten ciores of nuiees. 

(1) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8 47512 
grains of line gold jiei iiipee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not Jess than scveiitee.n-twentieths 
shall be held in Dritish India, and all gold <;oin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody ot the Dank or its agencies 

Provided that gold belonging to the Dank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
'»tcrling securities which may be lield as part of 
the assets shall be securities ol any of the foll<»w- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely : — 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Dank of Fuigland ; 

(b) bills of exchange b<*aiing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any jilacc in the United Kingdom ami having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days , 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned secuiities may 
be securities maturing after live years, and the 
Dank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

Liabilitief of the Issue Department.- (1) The 

liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
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amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section anv 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
ot April following the date of its issue shall Ic 
deemed not to be m circulation, and the value 
thercol shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
taiiuHi in sub-section (2) of section 23, bo paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently preseiittMl for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a (uirrency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General m Council. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into toice the Issue Depaitmcnt shall take over 
from the Governor General in (biincil the liability 
I for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, ruiice coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
fer! ed. 'I’he coin, bullion and sec-urities shall 
be transferred in sue-h proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

l*rovidcd that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling secuiities so trans- 
fened shall not be less than one-half ot the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
lifty croies of rupees : 

J»rovid(‘d fiiitlu^r that the whole of the gold 
com and gold bullion held bv the Governor 
General in (Jouneil in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time ot 
tiansfer sliall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rufiee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts ot the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 53, 
Is grcatci than fifty crores of niiiccs or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets docs not at that time 
exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be ill gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (G) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores ot rupees or onc-sixth ot the total amount 
of the a&sets, as so shown, whichever may be 
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the greater the Governor General In Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crorcs of rupees, against 
payn)ent of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with tlie like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that requlied 
by sub-section (2) of section 23 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative : 

Provided that the gold com and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum “pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six iier cent, per 
annum. 

The Covernor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the Bank sliall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the pm'poses of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General in Council under that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange tor bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 

notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes 'or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, In such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in | 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. ' 

Obligation to sell sterling. — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 


Delhi, Madras or llangoon and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy sterling. — The Bank shall 
I)uy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its otlic-e in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, M.otlras or Jhingoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in Ixindon, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee; 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds; 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of tlio sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. 

Cash roiervet of scheduled banks. — (1) Every 
liank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Ifank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Explanation . — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve' 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

ifi) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
‘•hall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates; 

Provided that where the Bank is satisfleii 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 

S isition of the bank and its branches, the 
ank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month. 
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(3) If at the close of husiness on any day 
beiore the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on tlie day fixe.d 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to tlie Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the ease may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdic-tion in the area where 
an office of tlie defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of tlio Governor 
General in Council in otlier oases. 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so includtHl which carries on 
the business of banking in JUitish India and 
which— 

(a) lias a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than live lakhs 
of rupees, and 

{h) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a <;orporation or a company incorporated bv 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
Biitish India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
jtublished each week a consolidated statement 
^llOwing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 


referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on ttie date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years’ notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule; 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Ilank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfil the conditions 
of tlio Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit. 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may bo after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 

General Provisions. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank lupce securities of the value of 
five crorcs of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the iteserve Pund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
stall and suiierann nation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding live per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to tho Governor General 
in Council : 

Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not loss 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the suriihis, or tlie 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall bo allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains. 
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Provided that nothing in tliis section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be “Interest on Securities.’* 


The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. Tlie auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
lor re-olection on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
aunur.1 general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until* that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until tlie first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections : 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section j 
may be filled by the Central Board. I 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as ho thinks fit to examine 
and repoit upon the accounts of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be liis 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account- 
ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion or information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory. Any such report made to the 


shareholders shall be read together with tlio 
report of tlie Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Returns. — (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
as the Governor General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
The Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to bo published weekly in the 
Gazette of India. 

(2) 'riie Bank shall also, witliin two months 
from the date on which the annual ac-counts 
of the Bank arc closed, transmit to the Governor 
General 111 Council a copy of tlic annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor General in Cloiincil shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published In the 
Gazette of India. 

(ff) The Bank shall also, witliin two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department. — The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(а) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions. 

(б) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely : — 

(а) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons aiul 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged In 
British India in the business of banking, and 

(б) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and mcthoil'' 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
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to (ictcriiiino what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system ami 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shaill report its views to the Governor 
General in Council. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
](;ss than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the (central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he Is the owner. 

(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(:i) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration withm the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording sucii failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
cither under section 0 or section 14, by reason 
of the shaies registered in his name on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any dcclaratirin furnished by him under sub- 
section (1) shall bo deemed to have committt^d 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
K'ction 191 of tlic Indian Benal Gode, and shall 
be punishable under the seijond paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code. 

(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 

lurnished uniler sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. | 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted j 
under solution 9 the jiowers of a Local Board | 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian ('oinpanies Act, 

1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not bo placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. j 

(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the jiroportion of seventy- 
five per cent, and twenty- live per cent, 
respectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
ex<;eed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 
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(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely . — 

(а) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the ])rin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(б) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates tot 
election or regarding the validity of elections ; 

(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to whicli shares may be held and trausferied, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be conveuod, tlie procediiie to be followed 
thereat and tlic manner in winch votes may be 
exeicised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of tlie Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

(/) the maimer in wliich tlie business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, aiiil tiie pi‘o- 
ceduie to bo followed at meetings thoieof , 

((f) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to sucli Boards ot powers 
and functions ; 

(?i) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or olIl(*ers of tiio 
Bank ; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of tlie Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the comluct oi business m such 
Committees ; 

(j) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank; 

(A) the manner and form m which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(0 fho iiro vision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in whicli the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(o) the relations of ^he scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the riitiirns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank ; 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 

(g) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 
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(3) Copies of all regulations made undet 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

“ 11. Cold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Hoyal Mint in England or at any mint established 
In pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty’s Iloyal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall bo received 
by the liesorve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8.47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee.” 

The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927 are hereby 
repealed. 

In sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word “Iloyal” 
the words “Heserve Bank” shall be inserted. 

The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the financial year 19^36. 'i'he Bunk made a 
not profit of Its. r>3,42,100 foi the ycai ended 
December 31, 1936. 

Reserve Bank of India. 

The report of the C(*utral Boaid of Diieetois 
of the llcscrve Bank of India ioj tlie y(>ai ended 
December 31, 1937 states that attci the juiynient 
of expenses of udmmmtration and piovision to* 
sundry liabilities and contingencies, the net jnofit 
amounts to Its 27,91,200. Of this amount, 
the sum of lls. 17,50,000 will be jitilised for ]uy- 
niciit to shareliolders of a diMdent at the late of 
3f per (!eiit. ])cr annum, being the cumulative 
rate fixed by the Co\ernor-(}(‘neial in Ciouneil 
in accordance with secjtion 47 of the lleseive 
Bank of India Act, 1034, leaving a suiplus of 
Hs.lO, 41,200 for pavment to the Governoi- 
Goneral in Council in accoi dance with tlie said 
Section. 


No. of Shareholders* 

The total number of shareholders has declined 
considerably since the inception of the Bank in 
Apiil 1935. Under Section 14(3) of the Heserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934, each share-holder has 
one vote for each five shares subject to a 
maximum of ten votes so that if this tendency 
continues blocks of shares might become con- 
centrated in tlic hands of a tew holders, with the 
effect of restiicting the electorate and the lisk 
of detracting from the representative character 
of the directorate chosen by it. 

The Direetois, therefore, reported the position 
to Government with the suggestion that tliey 
might consider the limitation of the shaies 
that a holder may register in his name to a 
inaximuin of 200 shares. The Directors also 
repoitcd certain drafting flaws of a minor nature 
in the wording of the Act with the suggestion 
that they might be remedied by legislation. 

Bank’s Notes. 

The Banks notes arc not likely to be issued 
carliei than June or July 1938, because it is not 
the intention that the notes slioiild be put into 
eiiculatiou until all availaIJo stocks of existing 
patteins of G(»\ei nmeiit ot India ciiiienev notes 
June been exhausted. As regaids the Burma 
notes, it IS expected that the lowci denominations 
will be ready for issue about the end of March 
1938 

I Scheduled Banks. 

Tin* total nuinbei of scheduled hanks iiici eased 
fiom 50 to 54 dm mg tlie course oi the yeai. 
The advantages of contact with the central bank 
of the country are hemg increasingly reorganised 
1>V the joint-stock banks and some of them in- 
ei eased their share capital apparently witli tlu' 
jiiiiiiaiv object of being included in the Bank’s 
Schedule. 

The Profit and Loss Account for tlu' year 
shows the lueoiue of the Bank as Its 127,10,792 
and establishiiicut charges alone as Its. 34, 86, 255. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There Is no provision ol law in British India modijieationi^ of them in their applications 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection translations and musical compositious. In the 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- case of works first published in British India 
right Act under which there is now no regis- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
oopies of these works as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ton years from 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The pro- 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds we re 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions. ** The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India, majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into in Council, "have not been published, t.e., 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through the 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
of that Act there is limited power for the in many cases to identify the original composer 
legsllature of British possessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to urent 
add tothe provisions oi the Act in its application variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and It is under this power conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning any 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The combination of melody and harmony, or 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
makes some formal adaptations of them to or otherwise graphically produced or repro- 
Inlianlaw and procedure, and some material duced. 
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Trade. 


India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, aud ttiat fact dominates the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro* 
duce of the soil — cotton, jute and seeds. 
If we loolc hack on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to i)priodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, wlien the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. Jiut the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in tuture lieavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of tlie monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such 
years as 1890-97 and 1899-1900 Much 
of the cultivable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works have 
utilised the waters ot the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus In Sind. Wliilst these great 
works have been carried out to spill 
on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos* 
ing character have safeguarded the and tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are harnessed to preserve 
th(‘ir flood waters for Madras. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Inttjrna- 
tional Labour Oflic^ at Geneva as one of the 
gr(‘it indiistnal countries of the world. Her 


manufacturing industries are few io number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which lias its home In 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Kaw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
princijial centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to .Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan. 
The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though 
large quantities of Indian pig iron are 
shipped to the Far East. Tlie sugar 
manufacturing industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds in lecciit years. 'J’hereiore, 
wliilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her pojiiilation draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.~ GENERAL. 


Agricultural Conditions in India. — Apait 
fiom seasoniil)lo vicissitudes, agiicnltuial produc- 
tion m liulia has shown no definite trend sine(‘ 
1928-20 'I’his is to be expected as there has 
lieeii no oiganised atb^mpt to lOgulatc pioduction 
ex(!(!pt in the ease of rubber, tea and to some 
extent, jut(5 In the latter case, tlioiehas been 
some piopaganda to reduce the acreagii under 
the (Toj), but this does not appear to have 
materiallv affected either the acreage or the 
output of the raw jut(*. On the other hand, 
some incentive to incieasc the area under linseed 
was provided by tin? larger demand fiom the 
United Kingdom for this article as a icsult of 
nreferencin and this coupled with the relatively 
better prices secured for it, resulted in an in- 
crease in production The area sown under sugar- 
cane also n'corded an increase in 1936-37 by over 
75 per cent, as compared with 1 929-30 and this 
remarkable expansion is mainly acijoimtcd for 
bv the rapid growth of sugar industry in India 
during the last few yeais. 

Agricultural prices improved in a marked 
manner during I93S-37. This was chiefly the 
result of a general recovery in the demand for 
primary commodities and raw materials. But 
tlie (‘ffects of this have been influenced in the 
casii of each agricultural commodity by the 
sjM cial conditions ruling in tliat market m India 
as well as in other countries 'Iho favourable 
parity of Indian cot^-on as compared with the 
American further encouraged exports. At the 
cud of the year the outlook for raw jute was 


generally hopeful but the position was not 
entiK'ly tree fiom unci’itainty. Expoits of 
gioundnuts from India showed a decided im- 
provement over those in 1 935-36. The failure 
of the Argi'iitlrie linseed crop in threii years and 
the prefeieiice on impoits into the Tnited King- 
dom greatly iiiereasi'd the I'Xjioits fiom India 
except 111 193.5-36 when the large Plate crop of 
1934-35 came into the world maiki't Dining 
1 936-37 the exports amounted to 296 thousand 
tons out of wliieli 217 tlioiisand tons went to 
the United Kingdom. The price ot rice remained 
comparatively stx'ady during 1936-37 and the 
aveiacc price for the year was almost the same 
as that for the preceding year. 

Volume of Trade.— The volume of Indias’ 
exports in 1936-37 was piobably slightly 
greiter than in 1928-29, wliereas that of 
imports was considerably smaller. Tins con- 
eludon is borne out by the tabl<‘ gi\en overleaf. 
To illustrate the variation * in the quantum of 
trade, the values o* tlie Imports and exports of 
merchandise have been compiled on the basis 
of the declared values per unit in 1927-28 and 
are shown bidow. Changes in the price-level of 
imports and exports in relation to 1927-28 are 
also indicated by means of index numbers 
obtained by comparing these figures with the 
actually recorded values each year. These 
statistics arc ncccssaiily approximate, but 
[they afford a rough mcasuic of the course of 
'India’s tiatle and piices. 
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Year. 

QUANTUM OF 

Pbioe-level op 


Exports. 

Imports. 1 

Expoits. 

Impoits. 

1 


3 

1 ‘I 1 

1 5 


(holes ol Rs. 

Cl ores ol Rs. 



1927-28 . 

319.2(100.0) 

249 8(100.0) 

100.0 

100.0 

1928-29 

338.6(106.1) 

262.8(105.2) 

97.5 

96.4 

1929-30 

344.0(108.0) 

258.4(103 4) 

90 2 

93.2 

1930-31 .. ... 

308.4(96.6) 

206. 0(82.. 5) 

71.5 

80.0 

1931-32 

263.3(82.5) 

176.3(70.6) 

59.2 

71.7 

1932-33 

239.2(74.9) 

203.4(81.4) 

55.3 

65.2 

1933-34 

275 2(86.2) 

181.7(72.7) 

53 5 

63.5 

1 934-35 

280.4(87.8) 

210.0(84.1) 

54.1 I 

63.0 

1 93.5-3G 

282.1(88 4) 

216.4(86.6) 

.56.9 

62.1 

19.3G-37 .. 

342 9(107 4) 

199 4(79 8) 

57.2 

62 8 


Balance of Trade. — Tho balanco of trado in 
lueichandist', whi(‘.h was over Rs. HG cioi ea in 
1 028-29, had dwindled to lls. 3 eroies I n 19:J2-3G. 
Ill the next three yoara, th(‘ balance waa on 
a somewhat higher h'vc'l, but in the year undei 
le^iew, It iin’ieaM-d to nearly Ra. 78 crorea aa 
compaied with Ra. 31 cioies in the preceding 
year 

Tariff Changes. — The import duty on sugai 
waa lived at the rate at which excise duty is 
for the time being leviable on sugar, jilus Rs. 7-4 
a nvt. Tiie luipoit duty on silver was raised 
Iroin two aimaa an ounce to three annas an 
ounce. The ]»i()t(‘ctive duty of Re. 1 per cwt. 
on wheat and wheat lloui expired on Match 31, 
UI37. 

Besides tlic statutory cliaiiges mentioned 
above the inipoit duty on grey cotton piece- 
goods (excluding bordeied grey chadars, dhutieH, 1 
saris and scaivcs and piinted cotton piece- 
goods) ot British nianutactuie was leduced 
trom 2.') pel cent ad valorem or 44 as. pei lb , 
ffhlciie\er is highci to 20 per cent. ta1orem\ 


or 3J as. per lb., whichever is higiier and that 
on other kinds of cotton piecegoods and fabrics 
ot British manufacture with the exception of 
punted cotton pnxegoiMls and printed labrics 
assessable undei Item Jfos. 48 (3) (ft) (1) and 
48 (9) {a) of the Indian Gnstonis Taiiff from 
25 p(‘r cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem 
under section 4(1) of the Indian Tarift Act, 
1934, as it was tonnd after enquiry that the 
existing duties had become excessive lor the 
imrpose of securing tlie inotcction intended to 
l»e atlordcd by them to similar articles of Indian 
iiiannfai'ture. 'J'hesi* chang<‘S came into effect 
on the 25th June, 1936. Under the provisions 
of section 4(1) of the Indian Taiiff Act, 1934, 
the minimum specific import duty ou non- 
British fabiics assessable under Item Nos. 48 
(I)(ft) and 48(5) (ft)(ii) of the Indian Customs 
Taiiff was increased fiom 4 as. to 5 as. per 
square yard and that on fabrics assessable 
under Item No 48 (5)(tt) (ii) tiom 34 as. to 4 as. 
pm square yard with effect from the Ist 
Apiil, 1937. 


II— IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the compirative importance of the pi inci pal articles imjioited 
lato Biitish India ; — 

IMPORTS. (In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

1932-33. 

1933-34 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

! 1936-37. 

Pereentage on 
total imiiorts 
of incr- 
clianilise 
in 1936-37. 

Cotton and cotton goods . . 

3*1,08,53 

21,30,05 

27,04,58 

27,89,02 

13,67,06 

23,33,02 * 

18.03 

Machinery and mlllwoik . . 

10,54,24 

12,76,93 

12,03,20 

14,13,94 

11.29 

Metal.s and ores 

9,73,49 ! 

9,49,86 

11,37,74 

12,03,32 

9,08,70 

7.73 

Oils 

8,00,01 

6,75,47 

6,97,19 

7,24,54 

7,25,27 

5 79 

Veliielcs 

Instruments, apparatus 

3.81,94 

4,76,83 

6,60,00 

6,92,14 

6,57,78 j 

5 25 

and appliances . . 

3,84,77 

4,02,04 

4,72,62 

5,17,62 

6,19,14 

4.15 

Artlflclnlsilk 

Provisions and oilman s 

4,15,85 

2,74,15 

3,59,29 

3,15,78 

3,8.5,00 

1 3.08 

stoics 

2,92,87 

2, 71,. 56 

2,89,06 

3,11,87 

3,20,22 

2.56 

Byes 

2,50,48 

2,46,10 

3,07,51 

3,33,67 

3.01,34 

2 41 

Hardware . . 

Wool, raw and manufae- 

2,99,22 

2,87,83 

3,05,30 

3,26,76 

2,89,36 

2.31 

tiired 

2,96,47 

2,54,93 

3,80,47 

2,78,54 

2,86,94 

2.29 
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Imports— {continued). 

(In thousands of Rupeos.) 


Pcroontage 
on total 


— 


1033-34. 

1034-3.5. 

1935-36. 

1030-3 7. 

imports 
of inei- 
chandise 
in 1030 37. 

Paper and paste hoar <1 

2,H(),4r) 

2,03,19 

2,72,82 

2,00,00 

2,81,08 

2 25 

Chemicals . . 

2,71,25 

2,7(»,00 

2,02,30 

3.11,88 

2,72,10 

2 17 

Silk, raw and mHiuf.ictmed 

4,33,37 

3, .58, 00 

3,37,00 

2,77.<..5 

2,41,87 

1 0.5 

Liquors 

2,25.70 

2,20,98 

2, 3,5, .50 

2. 4 7, .50 

2,30,01 

1 91 

Jlubbei manufactuK'S 

1,08,35 

1,87, .58 

2,0.5,82 

2,00,85 

2,1 1,31 

1 00 

Dings and medicines 

1,8.5,83 

1,03,42 

1,01,00 

2.1 1,17 

2,07,02 

1 0.) 

Spiees 

1,72, .50 

1,. 5.5, 07 

1,. 5.5, 40 

1 ,01,77 

1,87,75 

1 .50 

Fruits and vegetabk'S 

1,10,57 

1,00,1 4 

1,20,00 

1,33,41 

1,41,00 

1 1.5 

Glass and glass wart' 
Precious stones and pcarD 

1,42,47 

1,22,13 

1,32, .50 

1,30,40 

1,27,02 

1 02 

unset 

Paints and p.unteis’ 

83,04 

74,82 

.50,10 

48,00 

07,02 

0 78 

materials.. 

02,10 

02,10 

00,83 

1,02,05 

00,8 i 

(» 77 

Tobacco 

00,04 

72,15 

01,82 

01,. 50 

80,83 

0 05 

Manures 

52,80 

.52.42 

07,00 

71,1 1 

80,08 

0 6 1 

Appaiel 

84,21 

81,51 

82,42 

71,08 

70,72 

0 01 

Stationery 

72,30 

00,22 

08,80 

70,10 

75, 1 7 

0 (>0 

Giain, puli'eand Hour 
Building and ciigincciing 

70 08 

83,70 

2,00,45 

1,02,10 

72,01 

0 57 

materials.. 

77,35 

04,35 

50,00 

72 79 

r»7, 32 

0 51 

Toilet requisites .. 

Arms, ammunition and 

58,14 

.50,01 

04,05 

00,00 

07,25 

0 54 

military stoics . 

44,14 

42,97 

42 72 

48,01 

00 00 

0 53 

HaberdaslKM yand millinery 

()7,80 

.54, .57 

07,30 

50,05 

01,34 

0 51 

Salt . . 

78,00 

49,79 

52,08 

50,74 

00,40 

0 48 

Books, printed, etc. 

40,38 

49,33 

51,88 

5.3,31 

57,03 

0 40 

Tea chests . . 

47,77 

53,38 

.52,08 

58,17 

50,27 

0 45 

Wood and tun her . 

51,44 

.54.00 

50,70 

53,42 

40,02 

0 30 

Earthenwaie and piocclain 

40, ,50 

43,15 

44 24 

4.5,07 

40, ()2 

0 38 

Belting foi inachineiv 

Toys and re qu sites for 

52,86 

40,00 

40,83 

53,51 

4.5,05 

0 37 

games 

Clocks and watchqs and 

47,33 

53,35 

50,55 

47,51 

43,.5,J 

0 ,55 

parts 

12,75 

15,03 

10,25 

18,15 

40,37 

0 32 

Ta How a nd stcari ne 

24,05 

19,05 

22,32 

28,30 

3.5,71 

0 20 

Cutlery 

24 27 

25, .50 

27,08 

28,70 

28,58 

0 2.5 

Soap 

82’03 

78,37 

0.1,21 

34,27 

20,80 

0 21 

Sugar 

4,22.87 

2,70,07 

2,10,85 

1,90,73 

23,01 

0. 10 

Gums and resins .. 

2.3,63 

20,01 

20,08 

20,10 

23,1 1 

0 18 

Bobbins 

28,57 

22,31 

28,75 

31,03 

22,14 

0 IS 

Furniture and cabiiietwarc 

1 7,65 

1 0,89 

20,10 

23,28 

21,50 

0 17 

Boots and shoes . . 

51,77 

47,51 

34,77 

28,78 

21,10 

0 17 

Umbrellas and fittings 

27,77 

20,00 

27,10 

20,18 

10,40 

0 15 

Tea 

34,03 

2.5,13 

17,13 

24,07 

18,10 

0 14 

Fish {excluding canned fish) 
Flax, raw and manufac- 

13,00 

15,05 

10, .57 

10,31 

17,80 

0 14 

tur<‘d 

Jewellery, also plate of gold 

10,75 

10,04 

17, .58 

17,03 

1 7,02 

0 14 

and silver 

34,43 

5, .50 

21,20 

10,70 

10,17 

0.13 

Animals, living 

14,70 

28,12 

24,04 

20,43 

1 5,08 

0 1.5 

Coal and coke 

0,03 

13,59 

12,50 

13,21 

1.5,18 

0 12 

Paper making materials . 

22,09 

27,10 

20,28 

20, 18 

14.04 

0 12 

Jute and jute goods 

13,49 

9,85 

8,02 

10,80 

0,20 

0 07 

Matches 

52 

74 

02 

1,00 

48 


All other articles . . 

0,15,88 

6,29,49 

7,83,21 

8,01,01 

8,18,31 

0 53 

Total value of Imports . j 

132,58,43 

115,3.5,70 

132,28,05 

134,42,72 

12.5,21,28 

100 
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Cotton Piecegoois. 


Cotton MnnuCnctures (R*. 17,88 IsIcIm.) — 

The total value of imports of cotton manu- 
factures into India droppel to nearly Rs. 18 
croresinthe year iimier review from the pre- 
ceding year’s figure* of Rs. 2IJ^ crores Both 
the yarns and piecegoo Is sections shared in the 
general decrease. 

Imports of cotton twist and yarn during 
1936-:i7 amounted to 28| million lbs. valued 
at lis. 2,55 lakiis, a deerraso of Iti million lbs. 
or 36 iH*r cent, in quantity and of lls 1,16 lakhs 
or 31 per cent, in value .is compared with the 
preceding year. The imports during the year 
were lowest on record since 1019-20. The 
decrease was mostly in evidence in the imports 
of grey yarns, whih* those of white, coloiiicd 
and mereensel yarns showed compirativcly 
smaller decreases. Notwithstanding the 
decrease in quantities of varns imported from 
the United Kingdom and Japan, tJie pcicentage 
shares of both these countries advanced from 
22and48to27 and 55, respectively, at the 
expense of China 

The imports of cotton plocegoods into British 
India totalled 764 milliun yaids m 1936-37 or 
183 million yards less than m the jireceding 
yeai. The value of these imports was lls 13,37 
lakhs as (orapared with lls. 15,78 lakhs in 
1935-36. Supplies from Japan and the United 
h ingdoin were on a reduced scale, and amount- 
ed to 41 7 million yards and 334 million yards 
as against 496 million yaids anrl 440 million 
yards, respectively, in 1935-36. Tlic fall in the 
imports of piccegoods was distributed over all 
the three varieties. This decrease was more 
marked in the importations from the United 
Kingdom than in those from Japan, though not 
to the same extent in the case of beiched 
goods which are mainly of the United Kingdom 
origin Expressed in p Tcentages, the imports 
from Japan of grey and colouiCvl goods declin- 
ed, as compared with 1935-36, by 15 and 16 
per t ei t. respectively ; the corresjionding 
decreases in the case of the United Kingdom 
were of 38 and 25 pijr cent. In the case of 
white goods, the United Kingdom suffered 
a loss of 18 per cent, and Japan of 17 
per cent. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (Rt, 2,42 

lakha). — The total imports of raw silk, including 
cocoons, in the year under review, were valued 
at Bs. 64f lakhs as compared with 57| lakhs in 
the preceding year. Imports from China, 
which had declined from Us. 36 lakhs in 
1934-35 to only Rs. 15 lakhs in 1935-36, re- 
covered tolls. 28 lakhs in 1936-37. The share 
of Japan, which had nearly doubled in 1935-36 
in comparison with the year preceding, and 
reached a total of Rs. 42 lakhs, declined to 
Rs. 36 lakhs in the year under review Imports 
from other souicjs were iu'^iguincaiit. 


Artificial ailk (Rs. 3,88 lakht). — There 
was a notable expansion in the imports 
of aniflcial silk under all the three main 
descriptions. The total imports of artificial 
Silk yarn amounted to 17 6 million ibs. valued 
at Rs. 99 lakhs as compared with 14 9 million 
Ib'^. valued at lls, 84 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Japan continued to increase her 
supplies which totalled 15 million lbs, as 
against 10 million lbs. m 1935-36, and nearly 
9 million lbs. In 1934-35 On the other 
hand, impoits from Italy and the United 
Kingdom steadily declined in the ca^-e of the 
former from 1 million lbs. to 2 million lbs., 
and in the c.ise of the latter from 522,000 lbs. 
to 242000, lbs 

Pieccgoods made entiiely of artificial silk 
also recorded a marked increase, imports dining 
tlie year under review having amounted to 102 
millions yds. with a total value of Rs, 2,38 
lakhs as against 74.6 million yds valued at 
Rs. 1 88 lakha in the preceding year. Here 
also Japan dominated the supplies, imports 
fioni that source amounting to lOL. 4 million 
yds, as comp nod with 73.7 million yds in 
1935-36. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Rax 2,87 
lakha).- -The total imports of raw wool and 
woollen manufactures were valued at Rs 2,87, 
lakhs as compared with Rs 2,79 lakhs in the 
preceding year and Rs. 3.86 lakhs m 1934-35 
Imports of raw wool declini'd from 7 5 million 
lbs. to 6 8 million lbs., but higher prices 
account<*.l tor an increase in value Irom Rs. 44 
lakhs to nearly lls. 60 lakhs. 

There was a small increase in the Imports of 
woollen and worsted piece-goods winch totalled 
5' 4 million y.irds (2 8 million lbs.) valued at 
Rs. 84 lakhs as against 5 3 million yards 
(2 7 milliou lbs.) valued at Rs. 81 lakhs in 
1935-36. Recx'ipts from the United Kingdom 
fuither declined from 1 9 million yards valued 
at Rs. 43^ lakhs to 1 7 million yards valued at 
Rs. 41 J lakhs. Japan iricieased her supplies 
from 2 8 million yards, to 3.2 million yaids 
the value of the imports rising from Rs. 30 
lakhs to Rs. 34 lakhs. Imports from Germany 
advanced from 206,000 yards to 417,000 yards 
and those from Belgium from 10,000 yards to 

15.000 yards. 

Iron & Steel (Re. 5,94 lakhs).— 

Imports of pig iron, almost entirely from tin 
United Kingdom receded to 1,600 ton.s from 
1,700 tons in 19.i5-36, likewise, thosi* of ferro 
alloys fell from 3,100 tons to 1,300 tons 
Manufactured iron and steel, excluding pig iron 
and old iron and steel, showed a decline from 

446.000 tons to 360,000 tons in quantity and 
from Rs. 7,‘20i lakhs to Rs. 5,98 lakhs in 
valiK*. 
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The following table showa the quantities and values of the principal descriptions of iron 
and steel imported into British India during the last three years : — 



Quantity Ton (000) 

Value Ks. (lakhs.) 


1934-35. 

193,5-36. 

1936-37. 

1934-35. 

1 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

Steel angle and tec 

13 « 

19.4 

14.9 

14 1 

19 6 

15 9 

Steel bars (other than cast steel). 

62 0 

54 5 

27.5 

68 8 

61 7 

36.5 

Beams, channels, pillars, girders 
and bridgework 

22.3 

28.7 

24 9 

23 5 

31 2 

29.6 

Bolts and nuts 

10 2 

12 6 

9.4 

28-6 

31 9 

23 4 

Femcing materials (including 
fencing wire) 

7 3 

8 8 

7 8 

18 1 

18 1 

15 2 

Hoops and strips . . 

34 5 

46.9 

41 2 

45 3 

57.1 

53 9 

Hails, rivets and washers 

12 2 

15 9 

12 3 

32 1 

40-0 

32 5 

Galvanis('d sheets and plates 

TkS 8 

73 2 

64 6 

1,10 9 

1,29.7 

1,10.0 

Tinned sheets and plates 

5 6 

6 5 

1 4 

17 0 

20.4 

5 7 

Sheets and plates not galvanised 







or tinned 

31 4 

37 4 

20 5 

42 6 

48 5 

36 0 

3la ils , eha i i s a nd fl shpl.i tes 

5 3 

7.9 

10 0 

7 5 

7 8 

10 1 

Tubes, pipi's and fittings, wrought 

31 9 

62.1 

40 4 

88 8 

1,11 8 

79.5 

Wire nails . . 

15 7 

15 3 

8 0 

24 1 

22 0 

12.5 

Wire rop<‘ . 

3 2 

3 0 

3 4 

15 5 

14 9 

yr 6 

fast pipes and fittings 

1 6 

1.4 

1 4 

6 9 

6.8 

6.b 

Sleepi‘rs and keys of steel oi non 







for Kailway h 

4 3 

4.5 

4 6 

6 5 

7 0 

6.5 


Machinery and Millwork (Rs- 14,78 lakhs).— The lollowins? table* analyse's the iinpoits of 
michiiKM’yaeicorellng to classes in 1020-.‘lOanel duiingtlie past /he yc'ais • — 



1929 30 

1932 33 

19.33 34 

1934 35. 

1935 36 

1936 37. 



Ks. 


Ks 

Its 

Ks. 

Ks. 


(lakhs ) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs). 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs). 

I’lime-moveis 

4,12 

1,00 

1,21 ! 

1,44 

1,.57 

1,05 

Electrical , 

2,41 

1,,56 

1,27 

1,69 

2,05 

2 .5.5 

boilers 

1,09 

45 

66 

44 

76 

87 

Metal woi king (ehiefly machine 
1 ools) 

36 

15 

16 

14 

18 

30 

Miiiinor 

61 

38 

32 

.52 

41 

74 

(111 crushing and refining 

43 

19 

27 

21 

Oi^ 

28 

I’aper mill . . 

7 

5 

1 1 

t) 

8 

8 

Itetrigerating 

20 

\i 

9 

IL 

15 

16 

lUec and flour null 

24 

9 

7 

10 

9 

8 

Saw mill 

9 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Sewing and knitting 

85 

45 

50 

83 

74 

Or 

Sugar ma^hineiy 

9 

1 

1,53 

3,36 

1,05 

66 

95 

T( a machine 

28 

21 

12 

*’2 

13 

15 

(’otton machinery 

2,10 

2,08 

2,03 

2,41 

2,00 

1,81 

•1 ute mill roachincry 

1,44 

36 

32 

54 

1,15 

74 

Wool maehinei y 

6 

3 

3 


4 

3 

’•’.\pcwntci8, including paits and 

26 


10 

18 

19 

19 

accessories 

7 

I’rintingand lithographing presses 

23 

9 

15 

15 

17 

18 

J'elting for machinery 

90 

53 

46 

50 

51 

16 
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Motor Vehicles (R8.4,521akh3).— Since 1034-35, 
the trade in motoi \ehickis has developed a 
state ot great activity. Imports ot motor ears 
numbejed 12,039 valued at Its 2,43 lakhs in 

Number of motor cars imported. 


1936-37, as eompar-d Mibli 13,590 valued at 
Its. 2,51 lakhs in the pieceding year and 
14.434 valued at Rs. 2,59 lakhs in 1934-35. 


— 

1 Unitc'd 
Kingdom 

Uiiit(‘d 
States of 
\meiiea. 

Canada. 

T’ra nee. 

Italy. 

Other 

C'oiinfiies. 

Total. 

1927 28 

.{,000 

0,031 

3,400 

538 

1,307 

ISO 

15,122 

1928 29 

3,045 

10,145 

4,300 

277 

907 

107 

19, ,507 

1929-30 

3,758 

9,620 

2,318 

304 

1,150 

189 

17,399 

1930-31 

2,885 

.5,098 

3,250 

201 

917 

190 

12,601 

1931-32 

2,178 

3,368 

076 

161 

510 

327 

7,220 

1932 33 

3,958 

1,201 

290 

84 

220 

430 

6,201 

1 933 .34 . 

.5,348 

2 227 

1,715 

62 

221 

186 

9,7.59 

1934-35 

0,311 

5’5G4 

2.057 

20 

207 

209 

14,434 

1935 30 

0.744 

3,851 

2,328 

13 

210 

444 

13,590 

1930 37 

0,337 

3,870 

1,200 

42 

.382 

1,018 

12,939 


Hardware (Rs- 2,89 lakhs’).— ’Ira jmrts of 
h.udwaie, whidi had imjuoved fiom ]{s 3,05 
lakhs in 1934-35 to Rs 3,27 lakhs m 193.5-30, 
leeeded tolls 2, H'.) lakhs m 1930-37. 

Mineral oils (Rs. 5,93 lakhs).- — The total 
x.iliie ot the ira()oits ot miiieial oils ot all kinds 
shoMed a sni.dl iiieiease tiom Rs 5,92 lakhs IK 
1M35-30 to Its 5,93 lakhs iu the \eai iimler 
H'Mew India's i(‘((iilieinents ot keiosem* ami 
mot(M Slant aie laigely met fioiii the oilfields 
ot Ihitma. \ssam and the 1‘uujuh The pio- 
diiefion ol keiosene in India and Ihiima in 
193<)-37 -was n'poiied to l»e 173 H nuliion gallons 
a.s against 102 4 iimIIiou gallons in 1935-30. 
The (piaiititv ot iietiol pioduced slightly dee- 
I eased Ijom 91 7 million gallons to 91 .1 million 
gallon.s 

Chemicals (Rs. 2,72 lakhs.) — Theic Aras a 
deen'ase in tlie iinpoits ot eheinieals which had 
a total K'eoided \ahie ol Rs 2,72 lakhs in 
1930-37 as ag.iiust Its 3,12 lakhs in 1935-30 
and Its 2,92 lakhs m 1934-35 Sodium com- 
]K)imds lepnsented 42 itei cent ot the total 
A nine ot eheiiiie.ds impoiled dm mg the year, the 
(piantitv receued ileehmiig tiom 2,012,000 ewts. 
to 1,998,000 cMts wit h a eoi i espouding deei ease 
m \ahie liom Rs 1,38 lakhs to Rs 1,14 lakhs 
lm]K)jt.s ot sodium eaihoiiate tell tiom 1,253,000 
ewts valued at Rs 02 lakhs 1o 1,251,000 ewts 
N allied at Jls 51 lakh.s 'I’he ehiet .soiiiee ot 
supply was, as usual, the United Kingdom 
]m|iojt.s ol caustic soda (oiitiiiued to ad\aiiee 
In (|uautitv and amounted to 121,000 ewts as 
against 400,000 ewts m 1935-30, the value, 
howe\ei. showing a deeline tioin Rs. 11^ lakhs 
to lls 30\ lakhs. 

The total impoits of adds tell fiom 41,100 
ewts. ^ allied at Rs 12 lakhs to 31,000 ewts 
valued at Rs. 9 lakhs. 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 2,07 lakhs). — 

The impoits of dings and medicines showed a 
diriease from Rs 2,11 laklis m 1935-30 to 
lU 2.07 lakhs m the ^eaT mulei icmcw. The 
tiade in juoiuietary and ]iateut medidnes has 
reeoided a marked expansion m leeent veais 
Th(* impoits which Weie ^ allied at Rs 39 lakhs 
in 1934-35, adxanecd to Rs 04 lakhs iu 1935-36 
and fiiithei to Rs. 08 lakhs in 1930-37 Not- 
withstanding intense competition, the lJnit(»d 
Kingdom inei eased hei siijitdies from lls 26 
lakhs to lls 29 lakhs and her peieentage share 
ill the total tiade lose fiom 11 to 43. 


Paper and Pasteboards (Rs. 2,82 lakhs).— 

Thej e was a si'thac k in the im])()i t ti ade in ]>a]>('r 
and pastchoaids dming the year under review, 
the aggregate impoits being valued at Rs 2,82 
lakhs as eompareci with Rs. 2,99 laklis in 1935-315. 
Impoits ot ])aper of all kinds declined tiom 

2.830.000 ewts. to 2,718,000 ewts. m quantity 
and from lls 2,02 lakhs to Rs 2,40 lakhs in 
value. Ri lilting ]>aper reeordeil a decrease 
lioiu 1,014,000 ewts valued at lls 90 lakhs 
to 991.000 ewts. n allied at Rs 87 lakhs .An 
analysis ot the detailed figures would, however, 
levcal the steady advance in the icccipts ot 
newspiints and similar papers, while those 
needed toi posters and display ad vei Using were 
111 smaller demand 

Liquors (Rs, 2,40 lakh*) .-—The total imports 
of iiqtiois, letmiied at 5 I million gallons, weie 
almost the same as in 1935-30. the value, how- 
ever showing a deeicasc fiom Rs. 2,48 lakhs to 
Rs. 2,40 lakhs. Of the total (piantity imported 
III 1930-37, ale, beer and porter accounted for 
75 per cent as against 70 per cent in the preced- 
ing year, while the jemainder eonsisti'd of spirit 
and wines m the luopoition of 21 per cent and 
3 jier cent as eomfiaieil with 20 per cent and 4 
IKT cent, lespeetively, m 1935-36. 

Salt (Rs, 60 lakhs) —Imports of salt declined 
in quatity fiom 389,000 tons in 1935-36 to 

382.000 tons in tin; year iindiu review but the 
v.iliio of the import'^ rose from Rs 57 lakhs to 
Rs. 60 laklis. Aden, as U'.ual, was the piincipal 
supplier, and receipts from that .source 
amounted to 295-000 tons valued at R«. 45 
lakhs as against 296,000 eons valued at R“, 40 
lakhs in 1 93.5-30. 

Other Articles. — ^The following tabic shows 
the eouise ot the trade in some of the other 
articles of importance in imports : — 


— 

1935-36. 

1936'37. 

Instruments, apparatus, 

Rs (lakhs) 

R8.(lakh!-)- 

etc 

Dyeing and tanning 

5,18 

5,19 

substances 

3,34 

3,01 

Spices 

1,62 

1,88 

(i lass a nd glass wa re 
Precious stones and 

1,39 

1,28 

pearls, uii&et . . 

48 

98 

Tobacco . . 

62 

81 

Cement . . 

22 

19 

Coal and coke .. 

13 

15 
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111 —EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India • - 


EXPORTS. 


(Jw thousands of Rupees.) 


1 

1932-33 

1933 -.34 

1931-35 

19.15 30 

1930-37 

1‘oreentam* 
on total 
exports of 
raerch.indise 
in 1936-37 

Cottuu. law and wasle 

2(),()9,0'i 

27,91,47 

3.5,44,87 

34,47,94 

4.5,17,38 

23 03 

Cotton inaiiutaetiii os 

3,29,11 

2,72,03 

2,04,89 

2,92,72 

3,78,43 

14,77,19 

1 9{ 

.Into, raw 

9,73,03 

10,9.3,27 

19,87,11 

13,70,70 

7 53 

Jittc luanutacturoh 

21,71,18 

21,37,49 

21,40,83 

23,48,9.5 

27,94,75 

14.25 

Tea 

17,l.'i.28 

1 9,84,59 

20,1.3,19 

19,82,41 

20,93,81 

10.22 

Seeds 

11,39,08 

13,00,15 

19,.54,I9 

10, .33,05 

18,40,9.1 

9 . 42 

Oraiii, ])ulso and Hour 

10,97,00 

11,74,79 

11,84,40 

12,40,87 

1.5,37,92 

7 84 

Medals and oi os 

4,68,18 

5,48,79 

.5,91,27 

7,7.3,35 

8,91,92 

4 99 

lioatlioi 

4,70,42 

.5,82,98 

5,47,88 

.5,02,89 

7,36,37 

3 75 

IJidos and skins, law 

Wool, laAV and manntae- 

2,70,87 

4,25,33 

3,13,97 

4,13,10 

4,43,40 

2 20 

till od 

1,77,73 

2,72,48 

2,19,27 

2, 92.. 50 

3,73,89 

1.91 

Lao 

1 ,24,24 

2,40,44 

3,29,90 

1,.58,30 

2.34,21 

1.19 

Olloakos 

1,96, .51 

1,04,72 

1 ,90,99 

1.81,70 

2, 20., 93 

1 10 

I’aiatfin wav 

2,91,88 

2,28,91 

1,91,93 

2,27,87 

1.9.5,99 

1 .00 

W 00(1 .ind tiniluM 

50, 1 S 

84,24 

1,19,27 

1,34,57 

1,77,47 

9 91 

Flints and Nogotalilos 

09,52 

99,90 

1,97,78 

1,04,60 

1,0»),8') 

0 87 

Knhbor, law 

8,78 

31,18 

05,89 

88,71 

1,94,93 

9 . 53 

l<'oddoi , bian and pollaids 

79,29 

31,52 

40,04 

77,30 

73,43 

9.5,74 

9 49 

Mioa 

44,74 

09,97 

83,49 

94,90 

9 48 

ToImoco 

77,11 

93,80 

81,99 

92.43 

92,51 

9 47 

Coffee 

1,99,81 

1,92,45 

72,71 

1,92,29 

87,81 

83,07 

9 1.3 

Con 

00,24 

70,90 

79,80 

70,90 

0 30 

Oils . 

,53,79 

57,24 

55,30 j 

03,05 

09,97 

9 30 

llonip, raw 

l)y(*ing and tanii'iig sub- 

32,10 

30,99 

39,03 

60,34 

09,27 

0 35 

^tancos 

75,43 

78,09 

71 ,61 

79,35 

04,43 

9 3 1 

Spioos 

72,33 

72,29 

77,34 

.54,98 

5.5,41 

9 28 

M.inuios 

JJonos toi inanulaotui ing 

20,. 30 

2.5,45 

31,84 

38,23 

51,42 

0 20 

pin poses 

Fish (o\oJiiding canned 

34,82 

24,38 

31,90 

32,19 

40, 45 

9 24 

fish) 

45,71 

44,87 

44, .55 

4.5,09 

14,90 

0.23 

Bustles 

BioMsioiis and oilman's 

13,65 

17,47 

23,41 

22,78 

28,91 

9 . 1 .5 

atm os 

32,02 

28,12 

27,87 

27,13 

28,38 

0 14 

Dings and nieduines 

31,20 

23,81 

2.5,95 

25,44 

27,34 

0 14 

(k>al and eoke 

libio loi blushes and 

44,19 

37,35 

29,22 

17,33 

29,41 

0.10 

blooms .. 

24,(d2 

22 92 

19,15 

21,93 

19,98 

0.10 

Appaiel 

Building and Engmi'oriiig 
inateiials othei than ol 

8,93 

iT’,14 

11,33 

12,81 

13,70 

0 07 

non, steel oi wood 

9,24 

9,84 

9,75 

19,45 

12,09 

0 00 

Salt.peti i' 

12,26 

15,20 

13,78 ! 

1 3,20 

11,. 53 

0 00 

Animals, living 

10,19 

9,86 

12,24 { 

9,26 

8,31 

0.04 

(k)idagc and lope . 

Silk, raw and luaniifac- 

7,73 

0,5.> 

7 36 i 

6,85 

7,51 

0 (14 

tured 

3,18 

,3,29 

4,69 

0,50 

0.90 

0 04 

Sugar 

2,10 

2,3« 

2,43 

2,39 

5,08 

0 03 

C^andles 

4,74 

5,33 

5,09 

5,31 

4 98 

0 03 

Jloins, tips, ete. .. 

'J’al low. steal me and wax 

2.48 

3,22 

2 47 

2, .82 

4,37 

0 02 

1,97 

1,98 

1,19 

89 

90 


Opium 

11,25 

72,05 

6,81 

1 

.5,51,42 

2 ’ 81 

All other ai tides . 

2,79,06 

2,47,05 

1 ,02,27 

3,48,91 

Total Value of l^xpoits.. 

1 32,27,21 

147,25,07 

151,66,97 

109,. 52, 19 

190,12,40 

100 
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Cotton Exports. 


Cotton (Rt. 44,41 lakhs): — The cxi)orts of 
Indian cotton in 1936-37 totalled 4,268,000 
bales as compared with 3,397,000 bales 
in the preceding year. Japan, as usual 
the best rustomer, took 2,426,000 bales 
or 667,000 bales more than in 1936-36. It 
is interesting to observe that the .share of India 
in the total imports of raw cotton into Japan, as 
recorded in the Japanese trade accounts, which 
had stood at nearly 32 per cent in 1934 j)rioi to 
the Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement, sharply 
rose to nearly 43 i)er cent in 1934 and furthci 
to 44 per cent in 1936, chieliy at the expense of 
the United States of America from which Japan 
still continues to draw the bulk ol her require- 
ments. Owing chieliy to the activities of the 
Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, the 
exports to the United Kingdom steadily ad- 
vanced from 342,000 bales in 1933-34 to 347,000 
bales in 1934-35, 456,000 bales in 1935-36 and 
601 ,000 bales in 1936-37. The fall in the exports 
to Oermany from 264,000 bales to 216,000 bales 
was largely compensated by increased ship- 
ments to Belgium which amounted to 311,000 
bales in 1936-37 as compared with 225,000 bales 
in 1935-36. Exports to Italy were 11,000 bales 
more than in the preceding year and amountc'd 
to 165,000 bales, while tliose to France were 
smaller by a like amount and totalled 156,000 
bales. Shipments to Spain and China declined 
flora 68,000 bales and 109,000 bales to 26,000 
bales and 72,000 bales, respectively, m 1936-37 
wliile those tx> the XJnitetl States of America 
and the Netherlands increased from 67,000 
bales and 44,000 bales to 92,000 bales and 51,000 
bales, respectively. 

Cotton Manufacturos (Rs. 3,78 lakhs). — 

The following table sets forth the quantities 
of piccegoods exported ; — 



(In thousand yards). 


1934- 35 

1935 36 

1930 37 

Cotton piecegoods — 

Grey 

6,351) 

8,867 

23,229 

White 

534 

1,323 

4,644 

Coloured 

60,809 

01,060 

73,763 

Total 

67,093 

7J,26oj]01,636 


Jute and Jute manufactures (Rs. 42,72 lakhs) — 

The total exports of raw and manufactured 
jute amoimted to 1,792,000 tons us compared 
with 1,523,000 tons in the preceding year, an 
increase of 18 per cent. The value of these 
8hii)ments also rose by 16 per cent, from Rs. 37 
crores to Its. 43 crores. Both raw and manu- 
factured jute showed increases. 

The exports of raw jute at 821,000 tons were 
the highest since 1928-29 and were valued at 
Rs. 14,77 lakhs. These figures compare with 


771,000 tons valued at Rs. 13,71 lakhs in the 
preceding year. The United Kingdom increased 
her purchases from 166,000 tons in 1935-36 
to 189,000 tons in 1936-37. Exports to 
Germany weie very much reduced, having 
amounted to 134,000 tons as against 152,000 
tons in the picceding year. 

Purchases by the United States of America, 
France and Belgium wcie on a larger scale and 
amounted to 88,000 tons, 86,000 tons and 70,000 
tons as compared with 79,000 tons, 75,000 
tons and 56,000 tons, respectively, in 1935-36. 

The total exports of gunny bags in 1936-37 
numbcied 567 million as eompaicd with 459 
million in 1935-36, the value of the .shipments 
rising Irom Rs. 11,01 lakhs to Rs. 12,09 lakhs. 

The total (luantitv of gunny cloth exjiorted 
increased from 1,218 million yards valued at 
Rs 12,24 lakhs in 1935-36 to 1,710 million yards 
valued at Rs. 15,47 lakhs of which hessian 
gunny cloth lepresented 1,671 million yards 
valued at Rs. 15,000 lakhs as compared with 
1,182 million yard.s valued at Rs. 11,74 lakhs 
in 1935-36. The United States of America, as 
usual the hugest ]>urchasej, increased her tak- 
ings fioni 775 million yards to 1,040 million 
yards in the year undei review. Shipments to 
the United Kingtlom and to the Irisli i>ce State 
also advanced from 86 million yards and 2.4 
million yaids to 133 million yards and 11 million 
yards, i cspcetlvely, in 1036-37. 

Foodgraint and Hour (Rt. 15,38 lakhs). — 

The statement below shows the exports of 
f oodgrains . — 


— 

1935-30. 

1930-37. 


Tons (1)00) 

I’oiis (01)0) 

Bicj not in the husk . 

1,394 

1,457 

„ in the husk . 

10 

8 

Wheat 

10 

232 

„ flour 

18 

24 

Pulse ^ 

99 

137 

Barley . . 

3 

10 

Jowar and ba jra 

9 

' 7 

Maize 

2 

- 

Other sorts 

2 

2 

Total . 

3,553 

1,877 

VALUE Rs. (lakhs) . . 

12,41 

15,38 
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Tea (Rs, 20,04 lakh*).— The quota for overeeas 
exports of tea from India for 1936-37 ‘was 
fixed at 309 million lbs. as compared with 
311 million lbs. in 1935-36 and 330 million lbs 
in 1934-35. Exports abroad during the year, 
calculated on the basis of tiie statistical month 
which generally ends on or about the 25th, 
amounted to 302 million lbs. as against nearly 
313 million lbs. in the preceding year, the 
value, however, showing an increase from Its 
19,82 lakhs to Its 20.04 lakhs. Ihe exports 
in the year under ie\iew lepresenied 77 pei 
cent of the total pi od notion, the balance left 
for domestic consumjition being 92 million lbs. 
as coinjiaied with 82 million lbs. m the preced- 
ing year. 

Of the total exfioits of 302 million lbs in 
1930-37, shijmients to the United Kingdom 
accounted toi 256 million lbs. In the preceding 
ve.ir, the United Kingdom took ncaily 276 
mlllloii lbs. out of a total of 313 million H>s 

Direct exjioits to Canada fioni India losc 
from J2 8 million lbs to 14 9 million lbs. and 
those t.o the United States of Ameiica fiom 6 9 
million lbs to 7 .9 million lbs Kxj'oits to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were smaller than in the 
prec(‘ding year, and amounted to 1 million lbs 
and 181,000 lbs as against 1 9 million ll)s and 

407.000 lbs , respectn ely, in 1935-36. 

Oilseed* (R*. 18,44 lakhs )— Tlie total 
expoits ot oilseeds showed an increase of 72 
per cent in quantity and 79 iier cent in value, 
and amounted to 1,155,000 tons valued at 
Ks 18,44 lakhs as compared with 673,000 tons 
valued at lls. 10,29 lakhs in 1935-36. 

Shipments of linseed from India increased 
by 79 per cent in quantity from 165,000 tons in 
1935-36 to 296,000 tons in 1936-37 and by 97 
per cent in value from Ks. 2,21 lakhs to Its. 4,36 
lakhs Exports to the United Kingdom were 
more than double those in the jneceding year 
and amounted to 218,000 tons as against 90,000 1 
tons. 

Exports of ground nuts advanced to 739,000 
tons from 413,000 tons in the preceding ycari 
and 511,00 tons in 1934-35. 

Ex])orts of rapeseed in 1936-37 advanced to 

38.000 tons valued at Its. 54 lakhs from 19,000 
tons valued at Ka. 26 lakhs in the preceding 
year. \V'ith the exccjition of Gcimany, all the 
principal European countiies increased their 
purchases. 

Exports of castor seed declined from 60,000 
tons valued at Its. 83 lakhs to 43,000 tons 
valued at Its. 63 lakhs in 1936-37. 

Hide* and Skin* (R* 11,18 lakh*) — Exports 
of raw hides and skins increased by 5 i>ei eenl 
in quantity and by 7 ]»er cent in value, fiom 
48,800 tons valued at Ks. 4.13 lakhs to 51,200 
tons valued at Its 4,43 lakhs Jtaw hides 
represented 47 per cent of the total quantity 
of raw hides and skins expoited in 1936-37 and 
recorded an increase fiom 22,700 tons valued 
at Its 1,12 lakhs to 24,200 tons valued at 
Its. 1,33 lakhs. 


Raw Wool (R*. 2,86 lakh*). — Exports of raw 
wool amounted to 61 .9 million lbs. valued at 
Ks. 2,86 lakhs as compared with 49 .4 million 
lbs valued at Rs 2,10 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Shipment^i to the United Kingdom advanced 
irom 34 7 million lbs. to 39 1 million 
lbs and those to Belgium from nearly 1 .9 
million lbs to over 2 million lbs., while tlie 
United States of Ameiica reduced liei takings 
trom 117 million lbs. to 9 4 million lbs 

Metal* and Ore* (R* 8,02 lakh*) — The 

total expoits of ores amounted to 748,000 tons 
in 1936-37, or 45,000 tons less than in the pieced - 
ing >ear. M anganese 01 e 1 epi esented 91 ])ei cent 
of tins total, expoits of which declined fiom 

729,000 tons in 1935-36 to 677,000 tons in the 
veai undei roMcw As in the ftiecediiig year 
the United Kingdom was the best eustoincr 

Lac (R*. 2.34 Lakh*.) — The total slniiinents 
ofshellac amounted to 497,000 ewts .as compared 
with 285,000 i.wts in the pieeeiliug >eai and 
432,0(10 cvvts. m 1934-35 Kxports to the United 
Kingdom totalled 145,000 cwts. as against 44,000 
cwts in 1935-36 and 229,000 ewts in 1934-35. 


Other Article*. 'I’be following is a summary 
of the eouise ol trade in the moie inipoitunt 
of the remaining aiticles of cxjHut 


- 

1 1 935-36 

1 1936-37 


Rs (lakhs) 

Ks (lakhs) 

Oilcakes 

1,82 

0 27 

Paiathn wax . . 

2,28 

1,96 

Fruits and vegetables . 

1 ,65 

1,70 

Tcakwood 

1,12 

1,46 

Rubber, raw 

89 

1,04 

Fodder, bran and 



pollards 

73 

96 

Mica 

83 

94 

Tobacco, unmanufac- 



tnred 

88 

88 

Coffee 

1,02 

84 

Coir manufactures 

87 

71 

Oils 

64 

70 

Hemp, raw 

60 

69 

Dye stuffs 

70 

64 

Spices . . 

55 

55 

Manures 

38 

51 

Bones for manufactur- 



ing pnriioses 

32 

46 

Fish 

46 

45 

Provisions and oilman - 



stoies.. 

27 

28 

Drugs and Medicines 

25 

27 

Fibre for brushes, etc. 

22 

20 

C'oal and coke . . 

17 

20 

Saltpetre 

13 

12 
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Number of Motor Vehicles Running in 
British India. 


T]ie iollowiiisi shows tlio immhei of all classes of inotoi \clnclcs ruiiniii}» in tlic dllTcrent 
j)ro\mees of ihitisli India and Jhiiina at tin* end ol March J{)37. 


J’rovinec 

Motor cars 
in(‘lndin}r 
taxi cabs. 

i * 

Motoi 
Cvclcs 
itududiie^ 
scoot(‘is 
and aiito- 
whcols 

llea\> 1 
motoi 
velnelcs 
(ionics 
buses, 
ete ) 

Total 

No ot 
motor 
vehicles. 

No ot 
poisons 
to a 
motor 
vcliid(‘ 

llomliavt 

27,300 

1,550 

1,750 

30,600 

588 

Iten^ml* 

J 8,247 

1,0.55 1 

4,710 

25,072 

1,049 

Madias . 

J 4,708 

1,352 

4,t)‘l3 

21,113 

2,214 

J’nnjabt ..... 

8,008 

1,000 

8,578 

10,170 

1,230 

Cnited Pnninccs* 

J 2,r)08 

1,277 

3,313 1 

17,008 

2,831 

N.W.F JMoMiices^} 

5,103 

J .0.58 

3,787 I 

10,008 

229 

liiliar 

5,778 

587 

1,030 

7,404 

3,t74 

Ci'iiiial Pun mces and ]leiai 

4,07(> 

7.12 

2,1 1S> 

0,027 

2,23‘» 

Assam . . 

2,001 

t>0 

1 ,00 1 

4,445 

1,040 

Sind 

2,537 

355 

875 

3.707 

1,031 

Delhi I’rovinco 

2,338 

208 

050 

3,250 

100 

( )i Lssa 

750 

88 

27t» 

J.l 17 

4,7.50 

A)inei-Meiwaia 

057 

77 

1 75 

‘>00 

010 

Jhuma inchidmi' Shan Stales 

12,100 

oo.t 

0,503 

10,740 

743 

Total 

118.825 1 

11,007 1 

40,011 

1 172,132 

1 1,520 


t Appioxiniatc, * As on Isl. J.iniMry t Kcjiistorcd up to 31sl March 1!).‘}7. 

§ J‘roKit'ssi\(‘ fl^oiK's lioin commcnccnicnt of ic«ji.stralion 

'J'lic avc'iJific iininhcr ol poisons per inotoi Mdildc in Hritjsli India is I,r)2P The position in 
15()inl){i> is ri8?< jioi nioloi ^ohl(•h^ m JJenual I,IM9 jm'I inotoi \ohie)o and ill Madras 2,21-1 ])cr moioi 
^ ehiolo * 


Number of Motor Vehicles in Indian States. 

Complete llmirt's showing: the nunihcr of inotoi vehicles runniiw in Indian States are not aMiil- 
ahle. Ttie States mu.v in size* tiom 10 s<inare miles oi a litth‘ moie tlian small lioltliims to States 
like H. (huahiid Mitli an an'a of .S2,(>08 sipiarc mile.', oi aslaiiie as Italv. Th(‘ niimb(*i in some ot the 
more important States us on Isl. .laniiaiv 1037 is shown m the lollosviim table — 


State. 

No of 
pi i\at<* 
(ais 

JSo of 
Taxis 

No of 
buses 

No ot 
loiries. 

No ot 
Motoi 
Cveles 

Total. 

No. ot 
pel sons 
to a 
motor 
\ elude 

11 vd ora bad 

1 3,000 

325 

350 

313 

30‘.> 

4,00)0 J 

3,000 

Mvsoic . . 

2,007 

1 58 

752 

430 

40‘.> 

4,440 1 

1,475 

Tr,i\ anenro 

1 ,583 

170 

1,081 

454 

003 

3,000 

1 ,300 

Cwalioi 

1,210 

274 

023 

10 

08 

2,200 

J,001 

Jaipur . 

770 

70 

341 

23 

30 

1,240 

2,111 

ilaioda . 

500 

! 47 

470 

120 

15 

1,230 

1,977 

.lodhpiir 

580 

0 

08 

J22 

53 

840 

2,503 

Coebiii 

450 

80 

105 

30 

50 

805 

1,497 

PiidukUottai . 

410 

7 

103 

11 

5 

545 

734 

Jihopal State 

383 

51 

77 


22 

532 

1,370 

K()llia})ur 

228 


300 

01 

11 

000 

1,571 

IdiaMiauar 

P.ll 

22 

10 

27 

9 

208 

1,S00 

.Sawantwa<li 

17 

123 

120 



209 

85.-) 

J’orbaiidm 

47 

' 3‘> 

30 

9 


125 

920 

Jtajkot . . 

85 

08 

7 


0 

199 

377 

Alwar . . 

58 

2 

30 

3 

10 

109 

0,872 

'J'ot al 

12,905 1 

1,487 

1 4.503 1 

1 1,031 

1 ,009 

22,244 

1 2,032 


The a\eragc niimta'r of peisoiis m Indian States per motor velude as levealed bv the al>o\e 
fl^^ures IS 2,032 This fi}j:uie, it at all, errs on the eonservatise .side, as mo.st lui^e and advanced 
States are included. 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 

The Director-General of Commercial numbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the im- 
Intellipence, Calcutta, publishes from time to weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles ; 
time an addendum to the publication Index (3) the general unweighted index number for 
Numliers of Indian Prices 1861-1931 which 39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
brings up-to-date (1) the unweighted index of 100 articles. 

The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 . — 


(Price in 1873 --100) 


Year. 

Exjiortcd 

articles 

28 

(unweighted). 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(unweighted). 

Gi'iicial 

Index No for all 
(39) Articles 
(unweighted). 

We.gbted 
Index No. (100 
Articles) 

1925 .. 

233 

211 

227 

205 

1926 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 .. 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

21 2 

171 

201 

201 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 

177 

157 

I7i 

213 

1931 .. 

125 

131 

127 

157 

1932 . 

120 

139 

120 

149 

1933 .. 

1 18 

128 

121 

139 

1934 

117 

122 

1 19 

130 

1935 .. 

128 

122 

127 

1 19 

1930 

126 

122 

127) 

Not available. 

1937 

135 

1 

137 



Besides the above wholesale pi Ice index price index number for (yalcutta while the ( om- 
nunibejs, the Director-General of Commercial initsiomT ot Jyabonr, lioriibay and Sind, com- 
Inteiligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale piles similar statistics for Jiomb.iy and Karachi. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 : — 

Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutla, Bombay and Karachi {Base July 1914 - 100). 


Year. 


1 Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

JCarachi 

1925 


.. j 159 

1 

103 

151 

1920 


. 1 148 

149 

140 

1927 


148 

147 

137 

1928 


145 

140 

137 

1929 


141 

145 

133 

1930 


116 

120 

108 
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Index Numbers of Prices, 


WholestUe price index numbers for CcUcuUa, Bombay and Karachi {Base July 1914 =100). — Contd. 


Year. 

1 Calcutta, 

1 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

1931 

96 

109 

1 95 

1932 

91 

109 

1 99 

1933 . . 

87 

98 

97 

1934 

89 

95 

96 

1935 

91 

99 

99 

1936 

91 

96 

102 

1937 

102 

106 

108 


About the end ol the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and 1931. During 1932, wholesale 
prices showed a tendency to decline and in 1933 
they definitely registi'red a fall, reaching their 
lowest level. This downward trend was some- 
what checked in 1934. The next two years 
brought appieciablc improvement in pi ices at 
Karachi W’hich was more than maintained 
during the year 1937 bnt it was not till 1937 
that the position showed doflaitc improvement 
in Calcutta and Bombay. 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
In their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices ol certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar; for 
centres m Bihar six by the Department of 
Industries, Bihar and for Bangoon by the 
Labour Commissioner, Burma, Bangoon. 

The working class cost of living index number 
for Bombay, which was hitherto compiled on a 
pre-war base, was revised during the year, the 
base adopted for the new series being July 1933 
to June 1934=100. The revised index number 
stood at 107 in December 1937, the average foi 
1937 being iO.'i. The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1027-100 stood at 75 in December 1937 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 76 in December 1937. The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927-100 1 
W’as 62 in December 1937 while the Jubbul-I 


pore Index on the same base was 61. For 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(b) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (r) Hindu- 
stanis and (d) Chittagonians. The Index 
Numbers in Deceml)cr 1937 for these were 92, 
94, 93 and 94 lespcctively. 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of prices continued. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their con- 
sideration. Messrs. Bowley and Bobertson who 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
certain recommendations for improving Indian 
i price statistics. As regards the General Index 
number of whol«;sale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new index numbei 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
I England. With regard to index numbers of 
j retail prices they recommend that the data 
should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for separate provinces, and that they should 
not be initiated till certain preliminary steps ol 
improvement of the data suggested "by them 
liave l)cen taken. 
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The Indian Stores Department 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the “ Indian Year Book. *’ The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
in making purchases shall be given in the follow- 
ing order : — 

First, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good for the purpose ; 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose ; 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality ; 

I ourth, toarticles manufactured abroad which 
need to be specially imported. 

The activities of the Department have since 
Its establishment annually shown expansion 
The number of orders placed liy the Department 
during the year 1986-37, the latest period lor 
which statistics are available, was 80,818 
compared with 75,361 in the preceding year 
and their value was lls. 6,49,60,534, an increa'-e 
of 16.1 per cent compared with that in th'' 
jircceding vear, when the value was 
its 5,59,04,866. The incicJise in tlie value 
of the orders was paitlv duo to inci easiYl demands 
made by the Pui chase Depaitmonts and paitlv 
to a general inoiease in pi ice levels. 

The Te\ised rules for the supjdy of aiilcles 
rcipiiied to be iiuroliased for the public service, 
which make it obligatoiy on all purchasing 
depaitmonts to obtain tiicir leipiiremcnts of 
stores (with certain exceptions) on condition 
that they are dclivcicd and jiaul foi in rupees 
in India, were in the M\‘ir 1986-87 in force in all 
(Jovcinmcnt ol India Dcpaitmenls and in all 
tlovcinors’ J’rovinces except the Piinjali. 
Tlie Punjab (tovcnimcnt still had their Stores 
Pill chase llules under consideiation. 

The services of the Stoies Dcpaitment aie 
also utilized bv the Resident Fnglueer, Ihiyal 
Auship base, Karaehi, for the purchase and 
inspection of raiscellaneous stores by the 
Insiieetor Gencial, Police, Singapore, for 
uniforms and accoutrements The Golomal 
Store Jveejier, Ceylon, the Union of South 
Afiica, the Palestine Government and the 
Singapore Municipality are other authorities 
which also availed themselves of its services. 

The cost of the operations of tlie Department 
eonni'cted with tlie pin chase and inspection of 
stores and the fees earneil on thi’se o^ieiations 
showed tor the yeai 1980-87 a net ilelleit of 
Rs. 6,00,‘290 'riie total dneet and indirect 
exjiendltiire upon tiie depaitipcut in 1936-37 
aiqounted to Rs.25,8 1 ,895. 


There were 835 sanctioned posts in the 
department at the end of 1986-87, 71 of these 
being held by gazetted offleeis The number 
of European and Indian officers on 31 March 
1937 stoiKl at 21 and 50 i esjieetively against 
21 and 43 on the same date m the' pieced mg 
year 

The Depaitment constantlv labouis to assist 
manufacturers in India to improve the quality 
of their products, affording them technical 
lulvice and suggestions in the course of purchase 
and inspection. The Department makes evoiy 
(‘Tideavour to substitute supplies of indigenous 
manufacture, wheiever possilile, without saeiiflee 
ol economy and efficiency, for supplies from 
other stores. 

The oiganisation of the Department recently 
underwent considerable overhaul to improve its 
efficiency and at the same time an important new 
development was the institution by the Govern- 
ment of India, under the control of the Depart- 
meni.ofan Indiistriil Intelligence and Research 
Bureau. The principal functions of this office 
arc — 

(1) The collection and dissemination of 
industrial intelligence ; 

(2) Collaboration with Provincial Directors 
of Jndu dries and industiialists in all matteis 
relating to industrial research ; 

(3) The publication at intervals of bulletins 
relating to industrial research and other mattcis 
conne-cted with industrial development ; 

(4) Assistance to industrialists In India by 
giving advice and making suggestions as to 
the directions in which icscaich should be 
undertaken ; 

(5) I’o collaborate with the various organisa- 
tions of the Ceiitial and Provincial Govignments 
with a view to ensuiing that specifications 
preparcil or issued by them jirovido as far as 
possible for industrial standardisation , 

(6) To assist in the organisation of industiial 
exhibitions in India. 

The Bureau has been given Rs. 5 lakhs to 
cover its cost of working for tliiee >eais and 
an Advisoiy Council coiistil iited as lollow^ — 

(a) Members nominated by the (Jovernnunt 
of India to represent the Departments of 
Industiies and Ijabour, Railwavs, Commeree 
and the Imperial Council ot Agiicultuial 
Hcsearcli ; 

(b) U'lie Director of Industiies of eaib 
Province or the Provinciai Officei entrusted 
with industrial affairs ; 

(c) Corresponding olUcers of the States of 
Flyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Cwulioi, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Indore, Travancoie and Fuehotliiu 
States as may subsequently enter the scheme , 

((/) Non-official nicmiieis nominated by 
Provincial Goverunients , 

(e) Non-official members nominated b> 
Government of India , and 

(/) Such additional members as the Advisory 
Council may co-opt. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Us. a. 

Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Us. 20 .. 0 ] 

Affidavit or Declaration .. .. .. 2 o 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) it relating to the sale of a bill 

ot exchange . . . . . . ..04 

(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security- -Subject to a maximum 
of Us. 20, as. 2 for every ]ls. 10,000 
or part. 

(b) If relating to sale of a share in an j 

incorporated company or other bodv 
corporate — two annas for every 5,000 

or part thereof of the value of the 
share. 

(c) If not otherwise provided for .10 
Appointment in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees .. . .. .. 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 

ible .. ao 0 

Articles of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ug . 2,5(K) . . . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds lla. 2,500 but does not 
exceed Us. 1,00,000 . . . . . 50 0 

(c) Where the nominal share cai'ital 

exceeds Us. 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship .. .. ..250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 

Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a IJond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum 20 0 

Bill of Exchange— 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)— Not exc 

Hs. 200, a. 3; exc. Us. 200, not 
exc. Us. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Us. 400, not 
exc. Us. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Us. 600, not 
exc. Us. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Us. 800, not exc. 
Us. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Us. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, U. 1 a. 2; exc. Us. 1,200, not 
exc. Us. 1,600, U. 1 a. 8; exc. Us. 1,600, 
not exc. Us. 2,500, Us. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Us. 
2,500, not exc. Us. 6,000, Us. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Us. 5,000, not exc. Us. 7,500, Us. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Us. 7,500, not exc. Us. 10,000, Us. 9 ; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000, Us. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Us. 15,000, not exc. Us. 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc. Us. 20,000, not exc. 
R«. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Us. 27 ; and for every 
add. Us. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 30,000, Us. fl. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Us. a. 

Bill of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Us. 10 .. . .. 0 2 

Exc. Us. 10 but not exc. Us. 50 ,.04 

Exc. Us. 60 but not exc. Us. 100 . 0 8 

Exc. Rs. 100 & does not exc. Us. 200 1 o 

Exc. Rs. 200 & does not exc. Us. 300 2 4 


Us a. 

Up to Us. 1,000, every Us. 100 or part 0 12 
For every Rs. 600 or part, beyond 

Us. 1,000 3 12 

Bond, Admmislralion, Customs, Security 
or Mort.gaqc Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Us l,0iK). same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case.. .. ,, 10 (j 

Cancellation • • . . . . ..50 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares . . . . . . ,,02 

Charter l*aiiy .. .. .. ..20 

Cheque and demand drafts arc exempt 
from stiunp duty with effect from 1st 
.July 1927. 

Composition — Deed .. . , . 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Us. 50 .. .OS 

Exceeding Us. 60, not exceeding Rs. 1 00 1 0 

Exceeding Us. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs 200 2 0 

Exceeding Us. 200 but docs not cxcceiH 

Rs. 300 4 S 

For everj’ Its. 100 or part in excess of 

Us. 100 up to Us. 1,000 .. ..1 8 

For every Us. 600, or part thereof, in 

excess of Its. 1,000.. .. .. 7 8 

Conveyance relating to immoveable property 

situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmeda bad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
23 the following eiit.nes shall be substituted 
namely . — 


23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62— 

o 


1 

Bom- 

bay. 


Us. a. 

Wlicic the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Us. 50 . . ..08 

Where it exceeds Us. .50 but 

(ioesiiot exceed Us. 100 . . 1 0 

Where it exceeds Us 100 but 
does not exceed Rs 200 . . 2 0 

Where it exceeds Us. 200 but 
does not exceed Us. 300 . 8 8 

Where it exceeds Us. 300 but 
does not exceed Us. 400 ..12 0 
Where it exceeds Us. 400 but 

docs not exceed Us. 500 . . 15 8 

Where it exceeds Us. 500 but 

docs not exceed Rs. 600. 1 9 0 
Where it exceeds Us. 600 but 
docs not exceed Us, 700 . . 22 8 
Where it exceeds Us. 700 hut 
does not exceed Us. 800 . . 26 0 
Where it exceeds Us. 800 but 
does not exceed Us. 900 . . 29 8 
Where it exceeds Us. 900 but 
does not exceed Us. 1,000. . 33 0 
And for every Rs. 500 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Us, 1.000 17 8 


Ahmcda- 
bad, 
Poona & 
Karachi. 
Us. a. 


0 8 
1 0 
2 0 
6 8 
9 0 
11 8 
14 0 
16 S 
19 0 
21 8 
24 0 

12 8 



Copy or Extract — the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 

exceed I Rupee 

In any other case 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If tlie duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as Is payable on the 
original. In any other case 
Delivery Order 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 

In the case of an Attorney 
I nstrument — Apprenticeship 
Divorce 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• 

Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for wiiole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond lor 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
tor a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance fer 
amount of premium ; premium wilii 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on tiic 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. 

Letter — Allotment of Shares 0 2 

Credit o 2 

License 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association SO 0 
If not so accompauiid .. ..SO 0 

Notarial Act 2 o 

/fate or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(а) Of any Goods ex c. in value lls,20.. 0 i 

(б) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Rs. 5.000, or part. 

(bb) Of Government Security — 

Subject j^o a maximum of Rs. 20, 

2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 10 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 


exceed Rs. 600 5 0 

in any other case ..20 0 

Dissolution of .. .. .. 10 0 


805 


(1) Sea — 'Where premium docs not 
exceed rates of 2a., or i percent, of 

amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Rs, 1,500 or part 


thereof . . . . . . ..01 

(2) Por time—¥OT every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 4 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) J’lre— When the sum insured does 


not e'tceed Rs. 5,000.. .. .. OS 

In any other case 10 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only 0 1 

In any other case — for (he maximum 
amount whieh may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
Bickn»'8s where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs. 1,000, for every 
Ra. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not spcci- 
tically provided for — 

For every sum not exeecilmg 

Rs. 250 0 1 

Exceeding Rs. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 500 0 4 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or jiart . . 0 (i 

It drawn in duplicate for e.ich part 
hall the above rates. 

Insurance by way ol Indemnity 
against liability to iiay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against lialiility 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Coin])ensation Act 
of 1923. For every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 1 

In case of a re-insuranec bv one (’oni 
pany with another of poiu le'- of the 
icitur(‘ in items (1) (2) ami (3) aboxe 
— } of duty jiayable in respect of the 
original insurance, but not less 
than 1 anna, or more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Scliedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covt'nng goods, 
merchandise, personal cllccts, crops 
and other property against loss or 
dam.'igc, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 


Bombay Stamp Duties, 

Rs. a. 


1 0 
2 0 


2 0 
0 1 

500 0 
. 500 0 

10 0 
5 0 


20 0 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Us. a. 

Power of Attomeu — 

For the Bole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or mote documents . 

In relation to a single transaction 
nr for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. ..3 0 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. ..2 0 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act Jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 0 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . . 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Cmiveyanee for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, tor each person 

authorised 2 0 

Promissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(I) When the amount or value docs 

not exceed Ks. 250 . . . . 0 1 

(il) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Bs. 250 but docs not ex- 
ceed Bs. 1,000 .. .. ,. 0 

(iii) In any other case 0 

(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 

Protest of Bill or Note 

Protest by the Master of a Ship 

Proxy . . 

Receipt for value exc. Bs. 20 
Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Beconveyance. 

(б) In any other case 30 o 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 

whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) Jf the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Bs. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Bclease. 

(b) In any other case 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty as a 

Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

aecurity Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Bs. 1,000 — 

The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(b) In any other case .10 


Bs. a. 

SetUemenl — The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled as set forth in such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
I immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in tb** 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 I 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Bs. 6 — The duty with whicii 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

^ transfers of Shares — 12 annas for every 
Bs. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares. 

Transfer of debentures, being marketable 
securities whether the debenture is 
2 0 liable to duty or not, except deben- 

2 0 tures provided for by section 8 — 12 

Q o annas for every Bs. 100 or part thereof 

of the face amount of the debenture. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Bs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Bond, <fec., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 0 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator Oenerars Act, 1874, Section 31. 30 0 

— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by woy of under-lease — The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. .. .. .. 15 0 

Bevocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 0 

0 Warrantor Goods .. .. .. 0 8 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Tear Book, The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr, Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be: — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Goveniment similar to 
that erjoyed by the aelf-goveniing membert 
of the British Empire, and a participation b} 
them in the rights and responsibilities of th« 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 When are-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Amblca 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superflciid ; 
the difference between the moderates and the ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
■adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extremists left described as a climb- 


down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929. Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Bound Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England, British India and the Indian 
States. Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own. In fulfilment of the “ ultimatum *’ 
issued at its previous session, the Congress, 
at its 1929 session, declared for complete 
independence or ** Puma Swaraj." Throughout 
the year 1930 the Congress was engaged in a 
defiance of the law of the land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
independence. Early next year the Congress 
actually suspended civil disobedience by virtue 
of an agreement arrived at with the Govern- 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
agreement gave rise to trouble and another 
agreement was concluded. 

As a "osult of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf 
of the Congress, went to London to take part 
in the Hound Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year, In 1932 the Govera- 
incnt bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1934 th(; 
civil disobedience movement, whi(;h had render- 
ed the Congress illegal, was withdrawn. At 
present, the Congress is once again a tonstitu- 
tional organisation, most of whose activities 
are legitimate and lawful. It once again 
decided to (jontest elections to the legislatures. 
Mr. Gandhi retired from it and from politics, 
although he continued to be the power behind 
the throne”. 

Fi om the latter half of 1934 ho ceased to 
be even a four-anna member of the Congress, 
but his advice was sought on most important 
decisions of the Congress. His personality 
and inlluencc were fiillv exploited by 
Congres.-men generally ana by right wing 
Congressmen in particular. By ” right wing 
Congressmen ” is meant that group of 
Congressmen who were inclined to make use 
of the institutions established by the reformed 
constitution, although they joined the rest 
in condemning the reforms. These parlia- 
mentarians, as they were termed, were very 
much in evidence since 1934. Mr. Gandhi 
was never a believer in the efficacy of 
parliamentary institutions in bringing about 
India’s political salvation, but he appeared to 
support them us against the growing tide of 
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socialiHiii midci tho Iradcisliip fd Pandit 
Jawaharlal N'fhrn. In a sense, he kept the 
balance between the two. 

The youth, pcTSonal magnetism, saciiflce and 
eaine‘«tnessoi Pandit Neliru uttiuctcd a large 
following to his eieed oi socialism ; but, although 
foi a tim(‘ tlie movement ajjpoared to spread 
like wild file, it was e(fecti\ely kejit under 
eiicek by Mj . Gandhi’s sceaet inllucnce. Never- 
theless it has succeeded in sending out itn 
loots iai and \vide among the youth ot the 
countiy. 

In spite of open hostility to the ]K>liiieal 
icfoims embodied in the Goveinnient ot India 
Act ot iy:i5,the Congress decided to cont<‘st 
elections nndei th(' much wider tianeliise con- 
fen ed by it and scored signal succ<‘SRat the ^ills. 
Congressmen seemed clear luajoiities in six of 
the eleven piovinces. A sharp differ ence of 
opinion prevailed on how to utilise these 
majorities- -the light wing dcsiiingto assume 
executive power and theieby bunging about a 
replacement of the “ unwanted constitution ** 
hv oiu' designed by Indians themselves, and the 
lett wing wishing to adojit obstructive tactics 
1 ight fioni Hie stait. Mr. Gandhi again app(‘ared 
on the sceiK' as the i«‘ace-makei and e\oIved a 
e1(>\er foimula wlieieby he sought not only 
to pi event a schism in the Congress but also to 
place tho Ibitish Government in the wrong, 
ile advised t^oiigress inajoi itiesto ioim Cabinets 
piovided the Goveinois ol Provinces urideitook 
HI advance not to<‘xercise tlnui disci etionaiy 
powi'is of luterfeience with Miiiisteisin resjiect 
ot their ‘‘constitutional activities”. This the 
Goveinois lelused to do as being contrary to 
the juovisions ot the Act and the Iristiument of 
lustiuctioiiH. The Congress refused to loim 
(Ja billets without the- assurance demanded, and 
the GovrrnoiH calk’d ujKin leaders ot minoiity 
groups to loim .Ministi’ie'' 'I'lu'st* Mim‘'tries 
wei(’ short-lived. — tlieV could not l>e otherwise’ 
Por one tlimg, they luul liaidly an> supjiort 
beliind them and ior another the luaioiity 
party soon c.inie to claim then iightfiil place* 
The’ coulieiversy over tlie e’euutitions on which 
the Congre’ss iigiei’d to take* eitbe’c was aniie-aidy 
settled, with the result that in six ed the* ele-ven 
jiroviiu’e’s the’ e|Uoiidani outlaw assunu’el the 
leigns e)l His Maje’Sty’s Geiveiniiie’iit Sub- 
seepiently, tliauks to a- e’oalitieui, a sewent-h 
jueiviue’e’, tile’ Pie>ntiei, eaiue unde’i the’ Ceuigie-ss 
intlue’iu’e'. lait-er still, the’ Ceuigre’ss was jiri- 
iiiaiily K'SjKuisible fe»r thiowing exit e)f ollice 
the' Hist Ministry in Siiiel anel laeilit-ating the 
forrnatieni ot another whith depeiiels e-onsidciably 
eui the’ (’euigie’ss siijejerert leer its e’euitiiiiiaiie’e’ in 
otlice’. As 111 the’ Krontie’i aiiel Smel jirovine-e’s, 
the’ (iemgress is trying, at tlie time’ e>i writing, 
te) oust tile’ Caluiie’ts in lle’iigal anti Assam 
while a fee'ble atte’iiijit em similar lines is being 
maele’ e’Ve’ii in the’ Pun]a)» 'riius the’ Ceuigie’ss 
IS jueiviug ail aeU’pt in pallia me ’lit aiy lae-tics as 
in elire’e’t ae’tioii. As Gove’inuie’ut , the Ceuigress 
Mmistrie’s in the’ vaiieuis preevmces arc dis- 
playing initiative', sagacity, taet. auel liinuiess 
anel have’ e’ariu’d we’ll tlese’ive’ei e-iicoiiiiuiiis iiom 
frie’iiel anel toe alike. 

Meanwhile Mi. Gaiidlii has come into his own 
as tar us the Congress is concciiied, although he 
has not, at the time oi writing, formally ie-enti‘i- 
ed the Congress. During the past year or two 


he has been concentrating in rural uplift work, 
thereby exploring the possibilities of a new 
field for exploitation. His foresight was amply 
rewarded by the success of Congressmen at the 
general elections of 1936. In that year, for the 
first time in the Iristory of the Congress, 
the annual session was held in a village. It 
pioved the correctness of Mr. Gandhi’s plan, 
lor itscrved to send the Congress into the villages 
— the real masses of India were touched by the 
Congress. It is indeed a new phase of Congicss 
activity whose value Mr. Gandiri had the vision 
to see. (See earlier editions of the Induin 
Year Book for a history of the non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience movements). 

Since lire failure of his satyagruha experiments 
aiul iris exit fioin the Congress in the autumn 
of 1934, Mr. Gandhi had had little to do with tluj 
Congress tliri’clly. He had been quietly working 
in another direction, namely, the villages. It 
IS w<’ll known that India is in her villages. 
Having failed with the classes, the townsfolk 
air<l the intclligeutia, he turned to the innsses, 
the villagijrs and the illiterate pe^asants. He 
was prospecting a new field. He made an 
expel imental bore and he struck oil. He- wished 
1o sound tire villager, and the latter responded. 
He insisted on holding the great, big 
annual session of the Congress in an 
out-of-tht5-way village, amidst tyiucal rural 
suriouiidings The session was a phenomenal 
success from many points of view. It struck 
the imagination of the peasants, many of whom 
came closer to the Congress. Mr. Gandhi was 
able to sec for himself tluit the Congress was not 
dead and that his own personal influence on the 
musses was still tlieie undiniinished. 11c had 
been groping in the dark and now he began to 
SCO light. The countryside was to be his main- 
stay for liis next campaign — if and when he 
chose to launch it — and he was overjoyed. He 
said as much in a political speech at Faizpur, 
the flist after months of aloofness. The session 
itself was of great propagandist value to the 
Congress election workers. 

Fresh from the triumph of the Faizpur 
session. Congress leaders toured the coimtry 
and organised the election campaign in an 
ctlicicut manner. ” A vote foi the Congress is a 
vote for liberty; a vole against the Coiigiess 
18 a vote for slavery” — was thoir war ciy. 
What with their appeal to sentiment, their 
demand in tho name of an organisation which 
liad j ust come into its own and the total inactivity 
of any other political parties in the country, 
the Coiigicss swept the polls. Apart from the 
sentimental njipeal referred to above, the 
Congress leaders presented a dual pictme to the 
electorate. On the one liand, they undertook 
to pursue a programme of amelioration of the 
grievances of the masses and, on the other, 
they pledged themselves to end the present 
constitution with a view to its replacement by 
a constitution evolved by a Constituent Assembly 
summoned by the Congress. It was one or the 
other — rather both — and they carried with them 
the hulk of the electorate, which, under the new 
Constitution, comprised a large body of the lower 
classes easily amenable to Congress influence. 
In six of the eleven provinces Congressmen were 
retvuned in a majority, and in most of the others 
their number is by no means inconsiderable. 
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The following is a summary of the party position I BIHAR 


18 the result of the general elections 


1 Legislative Assembly 




ASSAM. 


(’ongress — 




Lkgislative Assembly 


Caste Hindus 

07 



IJongiebb 


35 Schcdulctl Caste Himlus . . 

10 



[independent Muslims 


14 Backward 'Fribes 

6 



independent Hindus 


10 Mohammadans 

4 



Vluslim League 


9 General Women . . 

3 



liuropeans 


9 Labour 

1 



Backward Areas and 'J’ribes 


9 Scheduled ('astes League (with Con- 




\8sam Valley Muslim Pait> 


5 gress sympathies) 

4„ 

— 

—95 

Surma Valley Muslim Parly 


5 No Pally 



20 

Labour 


4 Independent Paity 



10 

United People’s Paity 


3 United Muslim Party 



6 

Indian Piunteis 


2 Europeans 



4 

Proja Party (Muslim) 


1 Ahrar Party 



3 

Indian Chiistian 


1 Anglo-Indian 



1 

Women Independent 


1 Indian-Christian 



1 



108 



152 

Legislative Council 





— 

NJoderates 


10 Legislative Council 




Vluslini Independents 


0 No Paity 



11 

Europeans 


2 Congress 



8 



Muslim United Paity 



3 



Muslim Independents 



3 

BENGAL 


European 

. 


1 

Legislative Assembly 






uongi ess (including 1 Independent 






Congress and 2 women) . . 

4.‘< 





Scheduled Caste Congress . . 

7 





Labour (Jongiess 

f) 

I.KGISL ATI V E A bSKM BLY 




I’ippera Krishak Saiiuty . . 


— 00 Congiess 



85 

Independent Muslims 


41 Other Independents (including one 

with 


IMluslim League (including 2 wonum) 


Congress leanings) 



19 

Pioja (Tenants’) Party 


3- Muslim League 



18 

Europeans 


25 Ambedkar’s Part y . . 



13 

Independent Scheduled Caste 


23 Muslim Independents 



12 

Iwlepcndcnt Caste Hindus 


Non- Brahmins 



10 

\nglo- Indians 


4 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 



8 

Hindu Nationalists .. 


3 I-*bour 



4 

Hindu Sabha 


2 Democratic Swaiajists 



2 

Indian-Christians 


2 Khoti Sabha 



2 



Nationalist . . 



1 



250 Communist 



1 

Legislative Council 





175 

Independent Muslims 






Independent Hindus 


12 Legislative Council 




Muslim League 


1 1 Congress 



14 

Congress 


9 Independent Hindus 



3 

Independent Congress 


1 — 10 Independent Muslims 



3 

Europeans 


6 Democratic Swarajists 



0 

Proja Party 


3 Muslim League 



2 

Hindu Nationalist 


1 Liberal 



1 

Hindu Sabha 


1 European 



1 



57 



26 



— 





26 
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THE PUNJAB 


Legislative Assembly 


Legislative Assembly 


CoDgrCBB 

70 

Ihiioiiibts 

.. 96 

Independent Hindus 

17 

(’ongiess 

18 

Muslim Parlianicntoiy Boaid (llauf 

Shah 

Klialsa National Board 

.. 14 

Group) 

8 

Hindu Elecliou Boaid 

.. 10 

Muslim LeaRuc (Sharcef Party) 

r, 

Akalics 

.. 10 

Non-Brahmins 

. . o 

Hindu Jnd('7K>iidenls 

8 

Independent Labour 

2 

Mublini Indciiendeiits 

4 

Nationalists 

O 

Scheduled Caste Independents 

4 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

2 

Sikh IndcpondoDts 

8 

Hindu Mahasabha . . 

1 

Ahtais 

2 

Nationalist llaja Paity 

1 

Ittiliad-T-mUlat 

2 

Ambedkar Party 

1 

Muslim Jicague 

1 


— 

Congress Nationalist 

1 


112 

Socialist 

1 




Jiabour Jioaid 

1 

THE EJtONTIEIl 



— 

Legislative Assembly 



175 

Independent Muslims 

2:5 

SIND 


Congress 

.. 19 

Lkgislative Assembly 


Hindu- Sikh Nationalists 

7 



No Party Hindu 

1 

Sind Uiiiled Paity . 

.. 18 



Sin<l Hindu Sabha . . 

11 


50 

Independent Miislim‘« 

9 




Congress 

8 

MADRAS 


Sind Mu''lim Pally . 

4 



No Party 

4 

Legislative Assembly 


Sind Azad Partv 

3 

Congress 

. 159 

Independent IlinduB 

. . 2 

Justice Parly 

21 

Labour Independent 

1 

Independents 

15 




Muslim League 

9 


60 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

9 



People’s Party 

1 ' 



Muslim Piogresbhc . 

1 

UNITED PROVINCES 



— 

Legislative Assembly 



215 

Congiess 

.. 134 


— 

National Agriculturist 

.. 29 

Legislative Council 


Muslim ]>eaguc 

.. 26 

Congress 

20 

Indciicndent Muslims 

.. 24 

Independents 

.. 11 

Independent Hindus 

8 

Justice Party 

5 

Euiopeaiis and Anglo-Indians 

4 

Muslim League 

3 

Indian (iluistians 

2 

European 

1 

Libeial 

1 


— 


228 


46 



ORISSA 


Legislaiive Council 


Legislative Assembly 


Independent Hindus 

16 

Congress 

.. 36 

Independent Muslims 

14 

Independents 

11 

National Agriculturist 

.. 10 

United Party 

5 

Congress 

8 

National Parly 

4 

Liberals 

3 

Nominated 

4 

European 

1 


60 


52 
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The following ^ivos the losnlts of the eloctioiis to jill the provincial Asseinhliea at a 

{{laiiec (although siuec it waa compiled tho^cha^c heen a tew ehaiiiiies) — 


Pro\ ince. 

1 

1 Stiength. 

(‘ongiess. 

riidepcii- 

dent 

(Geiicial ) 

Muslim 

I.eaguc 

Others. 

MiiMim 

Indepen- 

dents. 

Madras 

1 

1 .'id 

ir, 

1 1 

HO including 17 
.lusticc J'.iity 


Itombay 

175 

KS 

11 

•JO 

Ifi 

10 

Bengal . 

J.M) 

.")d 


40 

7.S including liS 
Jhoju P.iity, 

4:f 

United Pio\inccs 

j:.’K 

I 1 

10 

“7 

27 including Ifi 
National Agi 
IMity. 

HO 

Punjab 

i7r. 

IS 

Id 

1 

140 Unionist 

Paitv and 

othem 


Bihar . 

rij 

ds 



IT) 

IT) 

Central Piomuccs 

iij 

71 



”7 

14 

Assam 

Id’S 

:-» 

Id 

d 1 

40 

14 

N.-W. Fi, ProMucc 

"id 

It) 

J1 


M 

2 

Oiissa 

(,0 

.’Hi 

1 1 


Hi 


Sind . . 

(.0 


17 


10 others, 251 
Thiited P , 
Ihiiopcan^' 



Shortly after the elections, in pursuance of the* 
Kaizpiir resolution, a meeting of the A. T. C. C 
was held at Delhi, followed by a con\ention ol 
members of the various piovincial Icgislatuies 

On the question of office ac,c,c])tancc the 
Committee authorized and permitted tlu; accep- 
tance of Ministeiial offices in provinces wlieie 
the Congress commanded a maioiity in the 
legislatures ; provided ministci.ship sluill not 
be acceptexl unless the Leader of tlu' (JoiigK'ss 
Party in the legislatuie is satisfied and is able 
to state publicly that the Governor will not 
use his special jiowers of interference or set 
aside the advice of Ministcis in rcgaid to then 
constitutional activities.” 

This was mainly the handiwork of Mr. Gandhi 
who seryed several objects theri-by. I’lrstly 
he pleased the pailiamentaiiuns by giving them 
an oiiening to foim cabinets ; at the same tune 
he ph'ascd the socialists by imposing a condition 
which they (ixpected the Govcrnois to i eject. 
.Secondly, he managed to (*volve a toi inula which 
would save the Congress face with the clccto- 
late. To accept offices without conditions 
or not to do so in any event, would have 
fxposed the Congress to a charge of bicach of 
1 iiith with the voters. II is scheme was int ended 
b) be a solution for the dilemma. Thiidly, jt 
'vas the only way out of the anomalous situation 
Hhich the Congress had created ior itself . 
^hile, on the one hand it bad been talking of 


eomjdete indepi'iidcnce, direct action, etc , on 
the other, it would viitually have to work the 
constitution which it set out to wreck. To 
avoid this, Mr. (himihi sought for the Congress 
Miiiisteis such poweis as w'ould enable them 
in the Hist instance to do much tangible good 
to the peoph' and by viitue of it strengthen the 
(iongiesR hold on tliem so as to jirepare them for 
the next revolutionary camjiaign, if and when it 
was decided upon. Abovt* all, he (iesired, by 
means of the Delhi pioviso, to lid the Govern- 
ment of India Act of some of the safeguards 
and in effect to establish complete provincial 
autonomy in place of the rest.riiited one 
contemplated. 

In due course the leaders of the majority 
parties wcic summoned by the various Governors 
! o assist 1 hem in the foi mation of cabinets. The 
leadeis lepeatcd the Delhi condition and refused 
to be satisfied witii a general assurance by the 
Goveinois of help, sympathy and co-operation. 
Thereupon, they withdrew, refusing to form 
ininistiies unless the A. 1. C. C.’s demand was 
complied with. 'J’he Governois then invited 
leadeis of minoiity paities to form cabinets. 

The Governors’ action in i of using the Congress 
demand and in foiming minoiity ministries 
was severely <!i itioised by Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders. The constitutional possibilitd 
or otherwise of giving the undertaking demandey 
by the Congress, the prudence or necessity of 
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making such a demand and tlic jiropriety of 
the Congress in sacrificing the real interests of 
the people on a technical assui’ance were the 
subjects of jirolonged controversy in which the 
Secretary and Under- Secretary of State for 
India, other British statesmen, Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders and numerous non- 
Congress politicians in India, not to speak of 
the press, took an active part. Statements, 
replies, counter statements and rejoinders 
filled the summer of ] 937. An Indian newspa]»ei 
summarised the vajious stages of the Congiess 
demand thus : “ At first a written assurance 

was demanded of Governors that they would, 
under no cireiimstancos, inteifi're with the work 
ot their Ministers, Later, it was felt suffiiaent 
if (Jongress leaders could say puhli<*ly that there 
would he no guheniatoi ial nr*ddlesomeiiess in 
then constitutional a( tiMties. This was turthei 
elucidated by Mi. Gamlhi to mean that the 
Congress was* not attempting to secure a modifi- 
cation of the Act. It would work it with the 
idea of ending it ultiniatidy. A series of explana- 
tions winch lollowed led tlie Congiess to the 
position that, in the (‘vent of a sciious difference 
of opinion, the Governors should dismiss the 
Ministers. M’e were one o 1 thosi* who contended 
that th<*i(* was veiy little diffiTcnce between 
dismissal and K'signation and that in ]>rolonging 
the deadlock on this minor issue Congressmen 
were ill-advised. Mi. Gandhi now states that 
he will b(* satisfli'd if the Governois gave an 
undei taking tliat in the <'\ent of seiioiis dis- 
agi cement they would demand then Ministeis’ 
lesignation " 

Viewed as jioints in a negotiation, thes(‘ 
gradations may ap]ieai fo he a climb-down on 
the part of Mr. Gandhi, but he legarded them 
apiiarentlv as so many idiases ot the same move, 
namely, to make the Goveinment recognise the 
position of the Congress in Indian jiolitics and 
give ])root ot then desire to welcome it hack to 
the path ot constitutionalism. The controveisy 
was brought to a conclusion with a lengthy 
statenicnr issued hy the Viceroy late in June 
1937. After giving an authorit.;itive leatlirma- 
tion of tlie ]iosition ot the Governors and the 
British Government, namely, that the Act 
itself and the Instrument ot Instructions pre- 
cludes the Governors Irom giving an advance 
guarantee of tlie kind demanded liy the Congress 
The statement was a dii eet answer to the vaiions 
points raised liy the (Jongress and its spokesman 
and explained how exactly tlie reforms would he 
worked hy tlie Governois. It dispelled the 
doubts expressed hy Congressmen that real 
power would not be surrendered to tlie Ministers 
and that tlie latter would be subject to vexations 
nagging and interference at every turn, jire- 
venting them from carrying out their ])olicy 
and jirogramme. His Exeelleney made it 
clear, for cxainj'lc, that even as the Congress 
wanted full freedom of action in tlie sjihere of 
action entrusted to tlie care of popular Ministers, 
similarly the Governors would not think of 
curtailing it in any way. Apart from the 
intention of the framers of the Act and of 
Parliament to confer on Ministers responsible 
to their own legislatures unicstricted poweis to 
admiiiuster the provincial government. — which, 
the Viceroy vouchsafed to the peojile of India, 
was the wholehearted desire of the servants of 
the Clown in India liberally to implement — 


the Gov'^einors were all anxious so to woik the 
Act ami so exercise then special pow'ers as 
not to jirccipitatc an in ctricvablc clash. 

The Viceroy’s statement, although it did not 
foiirially concede the demand of the (kmgress, 
was eminently eonciliatorv in tone. It gave 
in spiiit whai it could not give in letter. It 
convinced the (kmgress and Mr. Gandhi that 
the British Goveinment wished the Congress 
to take seiiously to the eoiistitutional expcii- 
meiit on which it had embarked. The influence 
of this was not lost on the Working Committee 
ot tlie Congress which met sliortly utter and 
decuied that the leadeis ot Congress Parties in 
the various legislatures should pio<*eed to 
undei take the task ol lorming Cahiiu'ts without 
any condition. It may he mcutioiicd that the 
main factor in Ininghig about this decision was 
‘.he unanimous desire of peojile leturned to the 
legislatures on tlie Congress ticket that they 
should he allowed to toriii Goveriimeuts. Thus 
in the lattei half of July 1037 the Congress 
hocame the* Government in six of the eleven 
provinces. It was a great change for th<‘ 
Congress which since 1920 had l>een in the 
wildeincss. 

Ncverthidess, tlio leadeis of the Congress 
Parties in the provincial legislaliircs assumed 
othcc with coutidenco and ilischaiged theii 
duties with skill and ability. Almost evei yoiic 
of the new Ministories liad an initial handicap 
111 the shajie of financial stiingcncv, Imt by 
means of economy and retrenchment they 
managed to produce budgets wliieh were, 
generally speaking, applauded. In the tledd ol 
law and order, they Ix'haved with exomplarv 
firmness and put down e.ver^ attemjit to disturb 
public peace and tranquillity. This was parti- 
eulaily so in Bombay and the United Province's, 
where within a few weeks ot assuming ottice the 
Ministries were facenl W’ith a serious l.ihoiii 
sitiuitiem. The Maelras Ministry was calleel 
upon to tae'kJe tlie ae*tivitlcs of some extremist 
CoiigresRiuen who went about preaching violence' 
and they met the situation with commemlahlc 
premiptitude and firmness, sei much se> that tlie 
right wing leaders Imd a haid time of it at a 
meeting of the All-India Congress Comiiiittee 
in the autumn of 1937. Similarly, in Bihui the 
Ministry was fm'cd with attack fiom two camiis : 
the rcmindais threatened mtyagrahn owing to 
c-ertain land tenure icioim measures pioposed 
hy Government, while the jjeasants showed 
fight on the ground that the remedy ])ioposed 
was not adequate. It was a deluiate situation, 
but the Government, aided by right wing leadoi s, 
tided over the difticulty by carrying the zemin- 
dars and peasants with them. The peasant 
leaders, who were extremist Congressmen, weie 
for a time inclined to create trouble for the 
Ministry, but they were dealt with with a firm 
hand. 

It is not possible in a short survey to recount 
the activities of all the Governments lun by 
Congressmen, but broadly sjieaking most of 
them undort.ook beneficent measures calculated 
to help the iindcr-dog. The poorer classes 
were the special concern of the Congiess Minis- 
tries and their legislative and executive acts 
were designed to help the masses. A few 
Goveiiimonts sought to increase their icvenue 
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by levying a tax on agricultural incomes. Most 
of them undertook more or less drastic measures 
to reduce and remove the burden of debt on the 
agricultural poxnilation. Prohibition of alco- 
holic liquor and drugs in small areas an experi- 
ment preliminary to the proclamation of total 
piohibition throughout the pro\ince was intro- 
duced in most of the Congress provinces. The 
liihar and the United Provinces (Tovernments 
took concerted measures to rationalise the sugar 
industry from top to bottom and tried to ensure 
for the grower of sugarcane a minimum 
economic price for his produce. Attem])te 
were made to reform education, loeal self- 
government and several branches of public 
activity. 

Of special importance is the experiment 
undeitakeii by the United Provinces Covern- 
ment to do lural uplitt work with the aid of 
local Congressmen. This led t(j clash of autho- 
iity in tlie distiicts, and a eeitain amount of 
confusion i esiilted. lint it was soon siii mounted 
by a ( lai ideation of the functions ot otiicial 
and non-(»tticial agencies Ihiiring a few cases 
hcie and theie, the SerMces, both in the Secre- 
tariats and m the di.^tiicts, <’o-opeiaied willingly 
with their new masti'rs. The Coveinois too 
acted in eonfoimltv with the spiiit ol the assii- 
raiK'e given by His Excellency the Vicer(>v, 
exce]»t for a ciisis wlii<’h occurred early in 11K18 
in Ilihar and the llnit(‘d Provinces (see latei). 
On the wh<»le ])io\iucial autonomy was woikcil 
by the (tougress and the iepres<‘ntatives ol the 
P»i itish Cov(‘iiiuu‘nts with a gr(‘at (l(‘al of cor- 
diality and ctllciency. 


An important development, as far as the 
Congress was concerned, which occiiired iluiing 
Ihe v'car 1087-88 was tlie gi owing inniience id 
the Congiess on the masses. This was due nut 
only to the fact that tlie outlaw Congiess had 
iMM'onie His Majesty’s (Soveinment in the 
luajoiity (d the provinces, but also to the cn- 
coiirageincnt which the vaiioiis ])rovincial 
Cov’erniuents gave to the (Congiess. The mein- 
bership of the Congress which was about 000,000 
odd before increased in the past few months to 
over three million. This inciease in the extra- 
legislative innuence, coujiled with the over- 
whelming majorities which tlie (!ongiess Parties 
enjoyed m most provincial legislatures, led 
them to what critics described as “ steam i oiler 
methods ” so far as the non-(5ongress opiiosition 
was conceined. The Ojqiosition in most cases 
was a disoTganised grou]) whicli exerted little 
mlluence on the policy and iirogrammc of the 
pi ovincial (1 overninents. 

While the Congress Ministiies weie engaged 
on the one hand in promoting the welfare of the 
masses and on the other administering the 
piovinces with firmness, the left-wing Congress- 
men were s jutting fire and loudly piotesting 
against the i estrictioiis placed on their so-called 
freedom of sjieech and movement. They would 
have until ammelled license to go about where 
they liked and incite jieople to acts of violence, 
'riiey seemed anxious to prevent the grim'th of 
what they described as the reformist mentality 
among the Congress Ministers. Having already 
measured their strength at the meeting of the j 
Ml-India Congress Cominittee held in the 
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autumn of 1087 at Calcutta, they seemed pre- 
pared tor a bigger “ show down ” at the annual 
session of the Congress at Haripiira. 

Meanwhile their hands were strengthened by 
the noii-rcleasc of ccitain political pnsoneis in 
llihar and the United Provinces. This was one 
of the promises made by the Congress in its 
election manifesto, and the Ministries’ failure 
to giv'e effect to it was juit down by the extre- 
mists to their weakness. ’I'he death from hunger 
strike of a i)olitical piisoner in l>acca (liengal) 
piovlded a war cry for them Thus the demand 
foi the release of all political ju isoners assumed 
first class importance in current jiolitics. 

An additional comjdicaf ioii was introduced by 
the bearing which the lelease of prisoners in the 
two Congress j)rovinccs mentioned above had 
on the lelease ot the detenus and political 
firisoneis m Pengal, which was not under the 
contiol of the Congress. FAer since the aban- 
donment ot the hunger strike by the Andamans 
in the summer of lf>87 in resjumse to the appeal 
made by the Congress and Mr. Gandhi, the 
latter had evinced a keen interest in stejis to 
bring about then 1 ejiatriatlon to India and their 
eventual release liom imprisonment. Indeed 
it was his juomise to lend the weight ol his 
personality to tlu‘ demand foi then lelcase that 
was the juiiicijial factor in iiuliicmg them to 
give iij) their hunger stiikc True to his pio- 
inise Ml. Gandhi went to Calcutta and had 
jirolouged iliscuss'ons witli the Govenior and 
iiiembeis of the Government of Jicngal and was 
theieby largely instiumental in seeming the 
release ot biindieds of detenus. There were 
otheis the examination ot vvh(>se cases was 
deterr(*d. In aigiimg the case tor the iclease 
ot the leniamdcr ot the detenus and ot the 
political prisomus Mr. Gandhi was obviously 
liandicapjx'd by the fact that in jirovmces 
where his own lieutenants were running the 
(Joyernment it had not Ixsni jiossible to older 
the lelease of the outstanding political jirisoneis. 
Thus it was that the (pic-tioii ot j>olitical jniso- 
neis’ release in Jhhar and the United Piovimes 
assumed an impoitancc out of all proportion to 
their inti insic value. 

On the eve ol tlic annual session of the Con- 
gie.ss the Working Committee met at Wardha to 
draw up the jirogramme for the session. Mr. 
Siiblias Chandra Hose, the President-elect for 
the next year, vv^as present. He is a young 
man, perhaps the youngest Congress ]*resident. 
His choice was apfiaicntly a concession to 
vouth and to the radical element in the ('ongress. 
On his way to India to take up an I ,C.S. ajjjioiut- 
ment he relinquished, a jiromising <-areer and 
joined Mr. (Jandhi’s first non-co-ojieratioii 
movement and had since then taken an active 
part in tlie political life of the countiy. Ho 
had been imjirisoned and exteined for long 
periods, w'hich invested him with a certain 
amount of glamour. The fact that he liails from 
Bengal and that no-one from Bengal had been 
honoured with the Congrass crown tor a number 
ot >cais enhanced his claim to be considered for 
the presidentship of that body. Above all, 
(iongress had not made much lieadway in 
Bengal, and it was thought that the, election of a 
Heiigall as President of the Congress would 
vitalise the Congiess mov'emeiit in that piovince 
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The presence of Mr. Subhas liose at. the 
meeting oi the Working Coininittee (ot which he 
had been a member for months ]>aHt but which 
he could not attend owing to ill health) gave 
jioint to the question ot the lelease ot political 
prisoners The jiiolilem ot prisoneis is foie- 
most in Jlengal and no bengali politician is fiee 
from the obsession that the iirisoneis pioblem 
should occupy the first place in any luogramme 
of national actuity Mr Bose theretoic exag- 
gerated the inijuntance of the issue which exei- 
cised the minds of the memheis of th(‘ Working 
Committee considerably A lesolutum was 
passed urging the J*ienncrs of Bihai and t!ie 
United Pio\inces to pi ess toi the iclease of the 
outstanding jiolitu-al piisoneis. 

What happciK'd in tlu' next few days is still 
a mystery. 'rher«‘ was some bungling some- 
where. Bandit Nehru who was still l^csuhiit 
of th(' Congress is said to have given instructions 
to the Brcinicrs ot IIk* two pioviia es to back U]) 
their demand for the ri'lease with a threat to 
resign. Th<‘ Congress (>xecutlve did nol a])pa- 
rcntlv authorise such a couis(> Nor did Mr 
Gandhi himself appeal to be in favour of siieh a 
drastic step As things happi'iieii, the mnus 
Insisted on tlKur right to oi der the \\ hoh-sah* le- 
lease of all politu al prisoneis. hut the Coveiuois 
coneerned argued that the case ot ea< h prisoner 
might b(‘ exarniiK'd hi'tore the order was isMied 
The (foveruors nisisteci that indisi'iiminate 
r<‘leas(‘ might load to a situation in whidi tlu* 
peace and traiujuillitv not only of tlaui res]»<‘(- 
tlve provinces hut also ol adjacent fiioMiucs 
would be threah'iK'd 'I'lie J*remieis d(‘maiid<>d 
that nothing should Ik' done to restiut their 
responsibility tor the adinimstration ot law and 
order and gave* a few' hours’ ultimatum to 
their r(>.>pective Governors that unless the 
latter agreed to a vNholesale r<'leas<‘ thev ft he 
Premiers) would resign At this stage the 
GoviTiior-General st,epped in under section 2(>5 
of the Government oi liulia Act and witliludd 
jconseiit fi»r the releas(‘ oidei The Ministries 
resigned A first class polite al ciisis ensued 

This was during tlu' CongK'Ss week, that is 
on the I'Ve ot the meeting ot the plenary session 
of the Congress at Harijiura in Pebruaiv 151:18 
Every other issiu* was natinally I'clipsed and 
everyone i-onci'iitrated on this question 'I’he 
left wingers who had come juejian'd to lauia h 
a determined attack on tlu* entile parliam<>ntai> 
programme of the Congri's.s were nou-plusse<l 
Although at flist they wi-re glad that a <-iisi>> 
had occurred which might wrec k t he ]>arlianient- 
ary actlvitiy ot the Congre^'S, on closci c(»nsi- 
d<‘ratioil thi'y wme aghast at the implications 
of the crisis. 11 it were allow (‘d to ^pread, 
that IS*, if other provincial Ministries were to 
follow' suit, the major pait ot tlu* country would 
be plunged in a striti* with uinmagniabli 
conse(iuenc('.s, 

A fe.W' tense days ensued Other Ministru*s 
Bceiiied hardly inclineil to copy the examjilc ol 
Bihar and the United I*rovinces In the tirst 

f laee, th<*y had no prisoners jirohlem liki* the 
hiited Province's and Itihar; in the se<*ond 
they could not bring themselves to reganl it 
with such gravity as the Premiers of those two 
proviiK-es did MoreoV(>r, they were vi'rv 
reluctant to interrujit the nation-building 


activity in which they w'ere engaged in their 
respective sph(>res. Everybody deplori'd the 
devclojiments m the two jirovmces, and every- 
one was confused. Even tlu* members of the 
Woiking Conimit-tee did not s<‘om to know what 
exactly to do m the circumstances. 

Mr Gandhi once again sti'pped into the breach 
and relieved the tension with an appeal to the 
Governor-Gi'iieral and the British Government 
to reconsider then di'cision to withhold consent 
to the ri'lease ord(‘r(*d by tlu* tw'o Ministries. 
II (* chalhuigi'd tlie apjilication of si'ction 205 
and insi.sted that the JMinisters should have 
uiifetli'red light to dirict the administration of 
law and ouler in accordance with the assuranc' 
by tlu* \ u*ero\ m July He concluded 

with tlu* liojic that the British authority had not 
Income tiled ol tlu* Congress Governments. To 
this Lord Linlithgow' issued a r(*ply W'hich w’as 
com bed 111 conciliatory ti'rms. While reaffirm- 
ing that the (Jovernor-Geiu'ral or the Governor 
could not div'i'St themselves of the special res- 
possibility placefi on them by the Act of pre- 
S(*rving the p(*ace and tranquillity of thr* country 
as a whoh* and ot the provinces individually, 
His Kxc(*ll(*ney di'clari'd that the Ministers 
would be enabled to ('xamiiu* the cases ot indi- 
vidual piisoners with a vii'W to their ultimate 
iel«*ase Tlu* Gov ernor-G(*neral. too, hoped that 
the Ministiu s < ould resume their interrupted 
labours 'I'lu* Vicerov's stati'meiit eas(*d the 
tension < onsuhuably and tlu* ]*r(*miers withdrew' 
tlu*ii lesigiiations. Tlu* crisis which a few days 
ago thieati'iU'd to envi'lopi* the whole of India 
]»ass«*d oft v\lthout leaving any traiie on the 
political life of tlu* country 

To r<*sumi* tlu* survc'y of the* work done, by 
the Haiipura si'ssion of the Gongrcfes. Mi. 
Hose’s ])r(*sidenti.il addr(*ss r(*v('alcd that he 
IS walking in tlu* footsti*ps ot his predect'ssor, 
I’andit N(*hru It was full of modi'rn idc'as in 
rc*si)(*c t. of the* so(*i.d and polit ical rcu'onstiuction 
of Inclia. As 111 the* case ol l*andit Nehru, 
Ml Hose c*xpectc*d milch from the trend of 
iiit(*i national c*V(*nts and levc'lled in the fact 
that “the clav f(*et of tlu* Hritish Emjure now' 
sl,and c*x])os(*d.” lie* pl(*dged liims(*lf to the* 
<*stablishnu*nt oi a so(*ialist state* m India and 
pleach'd foi a i»iogammc* of indiisti ialisation side 
by side with the* c*ot.tagc) Industrie's. Mr. Bose 
eonfe'ssed that " ojiposnig oi resisting the pro- 
Miuial jeart of the constitution wcjuld be* hardly 
])ossibl(* now with the* formation of tlie Congress 
.Miuistiu's,” but he* ie*ite*rate*d the Congre'ss 
hostility to fe'dc'ration He was eage*r that the* 
Working Comniitte'e*. which he* de‘Scribe*d as 
’* the shadow e*abliu*t of inde'jiende'iit India,” 
should e-ontmiu* to exere*ise* contiol over all 
the Congress Miinstrii's and re*eognise the* 
eh*velo|)inent of e*xtr(*mist organisations inside* 
the* Congrc'ss, in orelc'r that ” aiiti-imperiallst le 
fence’s may be consolidate*(l.” 

Although the* re'soliition on the minist(*rial 
e*risis was the* jirnicijial busine*ss be*fore the* 
session, it is not ne*e*essarv for the purposes of 
the* pre*si*nt narrative* to discuss it at lengt.h, 
in view ol its satisfactory solution With this 
e|Uestion out of the w'ay, the* work of the session 
inav i>«‘ dismisse*ei with the obse*rvation that it 
saw' the* iinifie'atuui of the different se'ctions 
within the Congress in face of the cloud which 
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camo over it in the sliape of th(! crisis, dt‘inons- 
trating that Oongr(‘Ssraeii were n-ady to forget, 
their dith'rt'nces, however stiarp, wlieii sonn- 
big proldem croi)ped up. 

There were a few passages-at-arins nvc'r the 
resolution on fedi-ration and that on the rela- 
tionship of the Congress to political aetivit> 
in the States. Ev<‘n here, the right wing 
leadership scored a signal triunipli. The resolu- 
tions of the Working Committee eondi'inmiig 
the. excesses of the* Kisau Sabha leadcTS and of 
labour agitators and pleading for support to 
the Congress were* also (>ndoised. A h'W' of th<‘ 
resolutions are worth reproducing, espi'cially 
th(‘ one on Tndian States, as it marks th(‘ 
b(‘ginniug of a new policy with regard to tin* 
political agitation in the State's, which till 
then, had been carried on in the iiann; of the 
Congress. 

The rc'SoliitioTi on fede'ratioii lan — “ The 
Congr(‘Ss has rejeete*d the neA\ constitution and 
declared that a constitution lor India, whnh 
can be ac(*epted by the people, must Ix' based 
on indejieiideiici' and can only be Iranied bv the 
people tht'inselve'S by means ot a coiistitiK'iit 
ass(‘mbly, without interbience' by any ion'ign 
authority. Adheiing to this jiolicy ot repxdion 
the Congress has, howevei, pe>i nutted the ten ill- 
ation ill jiroMiiees of Congress Ministiies uitli 
a view to strengtlion the nat ion in its stiuggb' 
for independence, lii regard to the i>ropose»l 
federation, no such ( onsiderations aiiply even 
provisionally or foi a peiiod, and the imposition 
of this fi'deratioii will do gra\(' injury t.o India 
and tighten the bonds which hold her in 
subjection to imperialist doiniiiatioii Tin*' 
scheme ot federation excludes from the sjihere 
of responsibility vital functions o 1 govern 
ineiit, 

“The tkmgri's.s is not ojiiiosed to tin* idea of 
federation, but a real federation must, e\ eii 
apart from the qiU'Stion of lesiionsibiht.N , 
consist of tree units enjoying mote or less the 
same measure of freedom ami civil liberty, and 
rcproseiitatioii liy th<‘ dernociatic process of 
election. The Indian JStates jiaiticipating in 
the federation should approximate to the 
provinces in the establishment of i epr»‘Sentati\ e 
institutions and ri'sponsible government, end 
liberties and niethoil ot election to the tederal 
houses ; othi'rwise the federation as it i s no\> 
contemplated, will, insti'ad of building uj) 
Indian unity, encourag(* separatist tendeiuies 
and involve the* Stati's in inbTiial and external 
conflicts. 

“The (-ongri'ss th(>retore reiU'iates its con- 
demnatibii of th<* proposed ti-deral stheiin* ainl 
calls upon the iirovincial and Jo<*al Coiigrc'.s 
committee's and the' pe'opL' ge'iU'rally, as M(' 1 I 
as the l*ro\iiicial Coveriinu'iits an<l Ministries 
to prevent its inauguration. In f.ht' e\eiit ot an 
attempt being imuic to iiiifiosc it, desjutc' tin* 
declared will of the people, sui-li an at tern jd 
must bo combated in every way, and tlu' Pro 
vincial CiOvernriK'iits and Ministries must refus« 
to co-operate with it. In case such a contiiigenc> 
arises, the All-India Congress Committt'i 
la authorised and din'cted to deb'rmiiK' 
the line of action to be pursued in thn 
regard.” 


Oil the subject of Indian Stab's, tlU' tbiigreSB 
resolved — “ Jii vii'W of the fact that owing 
to th(' growth of public life and thft demand for 
fnu'doiii 111 the Indian States, new problems 
are arising and new coiillicts are taking place, 
the Congress lays down afri'sh its policy in 
rt'gard to tni' Stab'S. The Congress stands for 
the same political social and ('conomic freedom 
in the States as in the rest of India and considers 
the Stab.s as inb'gral yiarts of India which 
cannot b(' si'parati'd. Thc^ Pttrna Swaraj or 
complete imli'peiulenci', which is the' obji'ctive 
ot th(‘ Coiigri'ss, is for the whole of India, inolu- 
siv(‘ of the Stab'S, for tlu' integrity and unity 
of India must bi; maintained in freedom as it 
has been maintaiiu'd iii siibji'ction. The only 
kind oi tederatioii that can be acceiitable to the 
Congress is oiu' in which the States participate 
as fnse units, I'lijoying the same measure of 
demotrafic tri'cilom as tlii' rest of India. The 
Omgiess, l,h«'r('toit', stands for full ri'spoiisible 
government and IIk* guarantee of civil lilu'rty 
in the Stab'S, and tb'plori'S the jin'seiit back- 
W’ard conditions and ufb'r lack of trei'dom and 
suppre.ssion ot cimI Iib(>rties in many of these 
Slates. 

“ Till' Congress eim''ideis its ugbt and pri- 
Mlege to woik loi till attainment of this objec- 
tive in the States Hut, undi'i ('Xisting circums- 
biiiei's, the C-ongiess is not in a position to work 
elteeti\('ly to this enil w'lthiu tlii' States, and 
numeioiis limitations and restiictions, imposed 
bv the ruleis, or liy HiitisJi authority working 
through tiieni, liamjx'r its aetnitic's. 'llns hope 
and assurance which its natiK' and great prestige 
raise m thi' minds of thi' ix'ople of the States 
hnd no imnK'tiiate fultilmi'iit, and disillusion 
ri'sult.s. It is not in coiisoiiam'i' with the 
dignity ot tlU' (Wingless to hav(> local conimitb'es 
whu'h cannot tunctioii elfectively, or to tolerate 
indignity to the national Hag The inability 
ot the Congri'ss to givi' jiroti'ction or etfcctivo 
h('lp, when hopes have' been raisi'd, jiroduces 
lu'lplessiK'Ss in the pe(»ple ot thi' Stab'S and 
hindi'is the developnu'nt. ot tlu'ii movement for 
fK'i'doni. 

“ In X lew of the dilTeient conditions iirevailing 
in till' States and the rest ol India, the. gi'iieral 
policy ot the Congress is otten uiisiiited to the 
States and may result inju’i'M'nting or hampi'ring 
the natural growth ot a fieedoiii movement in a 
State. Such movements are likely to develop 
more lajudlv and to have a broader basis, if 
they draw their stiength from the iieople of the 
State, jiroduce si'lt-ieliance in thi'in, and arc in 
tune with the conditions ]>rev ailing there, and 
do not lelv on extraneous helj) and assistance 
01 on the jiiestige of tlu' C-ongri'ss name. The 
Congress well onies such movements but, in the 
nature of things and uiidei pi '‘.sent eoiiditions, 
till' bill ill'll ot eanjing on the struggle for 
tiei'dom must tall on the peojile ol the States. 
'Phe Congress will alw.ivs extend its good-will 
and support t o siii h .stiuggles, can led on in 
a peaci'hil and legitimate inainu r, but that 
organisational help will inevilably be. Under 
existing ( onditions, moral su]»i)ort and sym- 
pathy. Individual Congiessnien, how'ever, w’lll 
be tree to render lurthei assistance in their 
t»eisonal capacities. In this way the struggle 
tan develop without eonimittiiig the Congress 
organisation, and thus unhindered by external 
considerations . 
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“ Th(j thtT(*for(! diri'cts that, for tlio 

present, Congress committee in the States shall 
function um^er the direction and control of the 
Congress Working (Jommittee and shall not 
(iiigage in parliamentary activity nor launch on 
dir(M‘t action in the name and under the auspices 
of the Congress. Internal struggles of the jieoph' 
of th(‘ States must not be undi'rtaken in the 
name of the Congress. For this purpose inde- 
pendent organisations should be started and 
continued where they exist alri'ady within the 
States. 

“ The Congress d(!sires to assure the peoph 
of the States of its solidarity with them and ol 
its actlv(‘ and vigilant int(*rest in and sympathy 
with their movement for fre<*<lom. It trusts 
that the day ot their deliverance is not far 
distant.” 

In view of the growing bitterness in the 
relationship b(>twi*i‘n the Congress and tin* 
Muslim L(agU(* (w'hieh w'as tin* only political 
organisation of the' Muslim community and 
which had latterly strengthened its position and 
infliK'iiee over the Muslims- — vit/e ediapti^r on 
Muslim Organisations), tiu' iollowing resolution 
pissed by th(‘ ll.inpura Congress indicates th(‘ 
attitude of the (Umgress towards the Muslim 
community and other minorities — 

” Th(‘ Congr(*ss welcomes the growth of anti- 
imp ‘rialist feeling among the' Muslims and 
oth *r minoritK'S in India and the growing unity 
of all classes and communities in India in the 
struggle for India’s in<lependencc which is 
essentially one and indivisible and can only be 
carried on effectively on a united national basis 
In particular the Congress W'elcome the largi* 
numbers of members of th(‘ minority communi- 
ties wiio have joined the (\)ngr(*ss during the 
ji'ist year and givtui their mass sujifiort to the 
btruggh' for fri'edora and the ending of the 
exploitation of India’s masses. The Congress 
approves of and confirms the ri'solution of the i 
Working Committei' on minority rights passed 
in Calcutta in October 1 937 and declari'S afresl 
that it regards it as its j)rimary duty and tundu- 
meiital policy to protect the religious, linguistic 
cultural and oth*r rights of the minorities in 
India, so as to ensure for them in any sehenii 
of government to which tin* Congr(‘Ss is a party 
the widest scope for their development and 
their partiedpation in the fullest measure in 
the political, economic and cultural life of the 
nation.” 

The resolution of tin* Working Committee 
referred to above said * ** The (Jongress has 

solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy 
in regard to tin* rights of the minoiities in India 
and has stated that it considers it its duty to 
protect these rights and ensure the widest 
possible scope, for the d(*velopmeiit of thi'se 
minoritii's and their jiartieipation in the fullest 
moasiire in the political, economic and cultural 
life of th'* nation The objective ot the Congress 
is an independent and united India wdiere no 
class or group or majority or minority may 
exploit another to its own advantage and wdiere 
all the elements in the nation may co-operate 
together for the common good and the ad- 
vancement of the people of India. This objec- 
tive of unity and mutual co-operation in a 
common freedom does not mean the suppression 1 


in any way of the rich variety and cultural 
diversity of Indian life, which have to be pre- 
served in order to give freedom and opportunity 
to the individual as well as to each groU]> to 
develop unhind(‘r{‘d according to its capacity 
and imdination. 

” In view', how'cver, of attempts having been 
mad(* to misint(‘rprct the Congress policy m 
this regard, the All-India (iongress Committei* 
desire to rt'iterate this policy. The Congress 
has included in its resolution on Fundamental 
Kights that • — 

(i) Every citizen of India has the right of 
free expr<‘Ssion of opinion, the light of free 
association and combination, and the right to 
ass(*mble jn'aec'tully and without arms, for a 
purpose not opposed to law' or morality, 

(it) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom ot 
consen*ne<‘ and tin* right freely to profess and 
practise his religion, subject to iiublic order 
and rnoiality. 

(m) The culture, language and script of 
the minoriti(‘S and of the different linguistic 
areas shall be protected. 

(?e) All (itizi'iis are equal Ix'forc the law, 
irri‘sp(‘etive of rdigion, caste, erei'd or sex. 

(e) No disability attai-hes to any citizen by 
ri'ason of his or hi'r ndigion, caste, eri'cd or sex, 
in ri'gard to public employment, ofliee ot powei 
or honour, and in tlu* I'Xi'reise of any trade oi 
calling. 

(ci) All eitizi'iis have (‘qual rights and duties 
ill regard to wells, tanks, roads, schools aiui 
places of public ri'sort, maintaiiK'd out of State, 
or local funds, or d(*dieated by privati* persons 
tor the U8(‘ of the giuieral public, 

(eu) 'riie State shall observe ni'Utrality in 
ri'gard to all religions. 

(fuii) Tho franchise shall be on the basis of 
umversal adult suffragi*. 

( ir) Every citizen is free* to move throughout 
India and to stay and settle in any part thert*of 
to acquire property and to follow any trade or 
calling, and to be treated equally with regard 
to legal prosecution or protection in all parts of 
India. 

“ These clauses of the* Fundamental Rights 
resolution make it clear that there should be no 
interference in matters of conscience, religion, 
or imlture, and a minority is entitled to keep its 
Iiersonal law without any change' in this 
respect imi)OS(*d by the majority. 

” The jiosition of the Congri'ss in regard to the 
Communal Decision has been repeatedly made 
clear in tlongress resolutions and Anally in the 
election manifesto issued last year. (.S(*e last 
year’s Year Rook). Thi* (Jongress is ojiposed to 
this decision as it is anti-national, anti-demoeratic 
and is a barrier to Indian freedom and the de- 
velopment of Indian unity. N(*verthelcss the 
Congress has declared that a change in or sujier- 
session of the Communal Decision should only 
be brought about by the mutual agrei'mi'iit of 
I the parties concerned The Congress has always 
welcomed and is prepared to take advantage 
of any opportunity to bring about such a change 
by mutual agreement. 
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*’ Jn all matters atfeeting the minorities in 
India, the Congress wishes to prweed by their 
cooperation and through their goodwill in a 
common undertaking and for the r(*alisation of a 
common aim which is the trec'dom ami hettt'r- 
n»(‘nt of all the people of India." 

Indian Princes. 

During the past four or five years the 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discus- 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 
of British India. They became actively interes- 
ted in British Indian Iteforms with the 
announcement made by representative Princes 
at the First Bound Table Conference that 
they would join an All-India federation pro- 
vided there were adequate safeguards for 
them. This enthusiasm waned, however, in 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandlii, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
in the Federal Structure Committee's plan. 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation. 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Bound Table Conference, to join the All- 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed. When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the B. T. C. it 
became evident that the Princes had a number 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
iiad mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Buler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented 
to do so. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question. 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 1 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja | 
of Patiala. 

Later on they arrived at a settlement between 
tliemselves and a common plan was evolved 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of 
entry of all of them ; it was also proposed that 
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unless a proportion of over fifty per cent, of the 
States joined no State should join singly. As 
regards their representation in the two federal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the 
I legislatures were enlarged seats could not be 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States . Out of these 600 more than half are what 
may be called small or minor States. And the 
larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally obiected to be placed on the same 
level as the smallcT States which are no more 
than mere piincipallties. Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the group system. At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question. Efforts 
were also made since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but the general opinion seemed to be in 
favour of leaving it to be settled by Government. 

Apart from this, the main anxiety of th(‘ 
States in joining the federation is that their 
integrity and their rights under treaties should 
not in any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to accede in what 
are called treaties of accession. They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers they 
will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities. It was with this object 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
several safeguards for guaranteeing the position. 
Of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above. 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of the publication of the White Paper. 
The scheme was generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the incorporation in the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes under the 
vague term paramountcy." 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Beforms proposals. Bepresentatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes' Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
Federation collectively through a confederation, 
measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the Legislature Jn the event of a 
bare minimum federating at tlie outset, prohibi- 
tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
in the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treaties. These conditions 
were considered essential, but entry into federa- 
tion would depend on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee having 
accepted Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion that the 
new Government of India Bill should not confine 
itself to provincial autonomy but should Include 
the establishment of a federation for all-India, 
the position of the States in the Federation 
naturally became an important consideration 
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with the riincps. They appointed a committee 
of States Ministers to examine the report and 
formulate their views. This was done and a 
number of Princes, incliidinp the most prominent 
Rulers, met in liombay in February, 1935, and 
expressed their disapproval of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s recommendations as 
they stood. 

A resolution passed by the mcetinf? of Princes 
emphasised that before tiie Bill could be con- 
sidered as acceptable to the States it was neces- 
sary that it should be amended in ccitain 
essential particulars. These were set out in 
the report of the States Ministers* Committee 
and refened to the form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and preserva- 
tion of the treaties and aprecnicnts concliidefl 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation m rcpird to the 
State8,thc special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General the Indian States, inovisions 

consequent upon the ]»o&sible suspension of the 
constitution, and enforcement of J*’ederation 
laws and powers vested in the Governor- General. 

The Pi inces* decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upon by the Conserva- 
tive die-hards in Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation 
Sir Samuel lloare showed a conciliatory 
spirit and offered to consider the Princi’s’ 
representations in resp(‘ct of details On ihe 
question of principle, however, Ik* refused to 
bring into (iisciissioii tlic question ot Para- 
mountcy, which was definitely outside the 
purview of the Government of India Bill. 

(For details .see past tsiues of this bool.) 

The Secretary of State’s assurances allayed 
to some extent the feais of Indian Rulers 
Buringlhe report stage of tlie Bill amendments 
were introduced by the Goveniinent which, 
it is believed, generally meet the issues raised 
by the Princes. 

A new development occurred with the passing I 
of the Government of India Act. Thcpictuie' 
was complfde audit was no inoie open to the 
Princes t o argue that they could not come to a 
decision on their entry into federation until 
alter they had known the llnal constitution of 
tJiQ federation. Following on the pai liamentary 
enactment of the refoiincd constitution, tlic 
ofTicers of the Political department in India 
sent to the vaiious Princes diaft rustruinents of 
Accession to the federation with a request that 
the reply should be sent at an early date. The 
larger question of the entry into federation was 
narrowed down to the terms on which each 
individual State was invited to join. But even 
in the mutter of details many of the Pi inces 
sought to withhold many of their existing powers, 
rights and privileges and seemed inclined to 
federate for the minimum purposes. The next 
stage of discussion was confined to the extent 
to which they should go. 'The original time 
allowed for coming to a decision, namely, two 
months, was gradually extended, so tliat even 
at the time of writing no finality has been reached 
on the subject. The Princes have submitted 
alternative draft Instruments of Accession on 
the lines of the decisions rtuiched at two con- 
ferences. one in Bomhay at the end of 1936 and 
the other at Dellii early in 1937. 


As soon as the Act was complete there occurred 
a schism between the bigger and smaller States. 
The former seemed inclined to join the federation 
straightaway, because the scheme of federation, 
it is argued in certain quarters, is such that the 
bigger states need not be afraid of any financial 
loss by accession to federation, and also because 
each of the bigger states could be sure of entering 
into an administrative agreement with the 
federation ensuring the integrity of their respec- 
tive internal administrations. The same could 
not be said of the smaller states, according to 
this school of thought. These smaller states 
would be subjected to much loss in revenue as 
the result of accession to the federation 
and might also loose a part of then internal 
administrative jioucrs. 

It also a]>p(*ared that some of tlie Itirger states, 
who were, ueneially speaking, inclined to enter 
the federation, utilised the ciitical attitude of 
tlic smallei states to secuie for themselves some 
(!Xtia-fed(‘ral advantages, such as the retro- 
cession of Bangalore and the Baroda Canton- 
ment. Ban mg these negotiations, however, 
the bigger states geiieially kept out of the 
discussions of the jiast few months. 

It may be explained here that most of the 
«maller states wi ie critical of the federal scheme 
for two I Casons : the first is one of revenue, and 
the second one of iiiteinal autonomy. Most of 
then revenue at present is drawn fi om excise or 
land custom. Asa large number of excise levies 
will be propoK(‘d by the Fi'deral Government 
and as fedeial excise is supeiior in claim to the 
state excise, it is felt that the smaller states will 
lose the major portion of their revenue if they 
federate without reseivation. Secondly, when 
it came to be known that administrative agree- 
nu'nts betw(‘t‘n flu* federation and the states 
VNill be sparingly given, the smaller states began 
to suspect that their administrative Sovereignty 
in resjiect of many federal subjects will suffer. 
It lias been openly expressed that in course of 
time, except tor the police, judiciary and land 
r(5 venue, most of file state administrative 
depaitments will be absorbed by the federal 
machinery, ami the sovereignty of the rulers 
of smaller states will correspondingly diminish. 
In the absence of an administrative agreement, 
it will be open to the fedeial authority to expect 
a specified standard of eHicii*ncy on the part of 
the state departments administci ing federal 
subjects, the enforcement of which condition 
will lead to increasing intcifercnce by federal 
ofliceis with the internal administiation of the 
I states. Ho on and so forth argue the smaller 
states. 

With this background it will be easy to follow 
the spate of criticism to which the federal 
scheme as embodied in the Act and as detailed 
in the British Government’s draft Instruments 
of Accession was subjected by the smaller states. 
In order to ventilate these points and to evolve 
a minimum formula on which most states 
could agree, the Standing Committee of tlie 
Chamber of Pi inces organised a bigger con- 
ference of Princes and Aliuisters in the latter 
lialf of 3936. At this conference, which met in 
Bombay and which was presided over by the 
(’hancellor, the Maharaja liana of Dholpur, 
some very strong speeches w^ere made expressing 
the disinclination of many small states to federate 
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on the terms proposed. Important amendments 
were suggested to the provisions of the draft 
Instruments of Accession and it was souglit to 
withhold a number of subiects mentioned in the 
list of federal items appended to the (ioveinment 
of India Act. To consider these suggestions 
the conference appointed two sub-committees, 
the constitutional sub- committee under the 
chairmanshi]) of the Mahaiaja of Patiala and the 
finance sub-committee presid(‘d oact liy the 
Nawab of lihopal. 'J’he foi mer had the assistance 
of two legal exiierts, namely Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. D. G. Dalvi, and the latter was assisted l)> 
Sir B. N. Mitra and Mr. Manii Subedar. The con- 
stitutional sub-committee met for thice weeks 
in Delhi and the latter met from time to time 
at Bhopal and submitted their repoits to tbe 
Chamber of Princes. 

The main recommendation of the constitu- 
tional sub-committec was that the sphere of 
paramouiiicy must be quite distinct from the 
federal sphere and the obligations of the Ciown 
arising out of the treaties and must in no way 
be affected by the federation. It was also made 
clear that it must be understood that tlu^ states 
would join the federation only in respect of the 
subjects to which they acceded and witli the 
limitations proposed by them. Moreover the 
sovereignty of the states must remain as before 
except to the extent agreed to be transferred 
to the federation by their lulcrs tbrougli the 
Instruments of Accession. 

The finance sub- committee recommended 
tliat there should be no diicct taxation of the 
states’ subjects except in rcsjicct of tiic sur- 
cliarge on income-tax. Even m respect of in- 
direct taxation, only those mentioned in the 
Act should be levied, and the list should not be 
added to. Whatever tributes were now payable 
should cease after federation. 

Both the reports were in the main adopted 
by the meeting of Princes and Mmisteis which 
met at Delhi early in 1937. 

Most of the States have since sent to tiovern- 
ment alternative draft Instiuments of Accession 
embodying the suggestion approved by the 
Delhi conference, but many are icpoited to have 
gone beyond the Delhi foimula. These alterna- 
tive drafts weie consideied bv Whitidiall which 
is believed to have sent io the vaiious states 
final draits ot Justiuments ot AceesMon. The 
considci ation and aeciqitanci* ot tluvse is, iiuw- 
ever, regaided as a matter ot juoceduie and 
tunc. 

A new factor in the accession of the State 
to the jiroposed tedei ation aiose early m 1938. 
The Congress which had all thi? uhile oj.posed 
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the inauguration ot the tedcral part of the 
Government of India Act intensified its opposi- 
tion since July 1937 when its nominees became 
Ministeis in the majoiity of British Indian 
|)ioMnces. What were* merely unofllcial reso- 
lutions fiassed at piildic m(*etings and Congress 
conlei dices became the considered judgments 
ol these Governments. They also induced their 
lespcclive legislatuies to pass specific resolu- 
tions juotesting against the federal Scheme 
( ontained in tJie Go\ eminent ol India Act of 
1935, alhiining tlit'ii d (‘termination to resist 
its inauguration and setting out in detail their 
objections to the projiosed fedeiation. One 
Of the ])imcipal objections was the anomaly 
ot “loieing an alliance between democratic 
Biitisli Indian luovmci's and autocratic Indian 
Stab's.” In othei words, the Congri'ss demand- 
ed as one of the conditions jnecedent to its 
active co-oj)ei ation with the led eral scheme the 
intiodiictioii in the 8tat(‘ ot self-governing 
institutions and an undei taking by the States 
iiih'is that 111 choosing then repiescntatives to 
the ledeial h'gislatiiK' thc> would adopt an 
eh'ctive element. J'leithi'i the P.iitish Govern- 
nu'iit nor then lepiescntatives 111 India could 
countenance th<*sc demands which were contrary 
to the jiioMsions ot the Act. J^^(‘verthcless the 
tide oi (lemoeiacy could not be stemmed. Many 
Stati's could not escape the intlueiice of auto- 
nomous adjaci'iit pi ov luces Thus the Maharaja 
ol Goeliiu announced a lestiicted system of 
lesponsible goveinment ot th(‘ dyarchio type, 
3c\(‘ial States, including Uydi'iabad, Mysore, 
P.aioda, iiW’alioi and Patiala, set up committees 
to consider measuies lor dmnocratising and 
liberalising then administrations. This move- 
ment was encouiaged by an announcement by 
a sj>ok(‘snian ot ihs Maj(‘st\’s Government that 
tlie intiodnet.ion ot ri'sponsilile government in 
the States was not iiiconsistimt with Para- 
iiiountcj . 

Thus at the time of writing the tendency 
among States ruleis is so to shajie their policies 
as to K'lKh'r themselves less oluioxious to pro- 
gK'ssive loices 111 JJiitisli India. Ol their own 
ti(*e will they secun leady to accomjdish intcinal 
lefoims winch wull minimise, it not altogether 
remove, the ob|i*ction oi lliitish India to federate 
with them. How, it at all, to meet tlie other 
(dijeition ol Ihitisli Jndian jxditicians to ally 
tlMunselves with the Stati's, narm'ly, the method 
ot choosing States lejui'sentativt's to the ftsderal 
legislatuie, h Ix'ing consideicd at the moment. 
The ensuing few months promise to be full ot 
actiyitv in States jiolities vis-a-vis the all- 
India federation. 
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The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Oongress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 {mde 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has,8iuce 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Oongress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion It has consistently stood for a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress tlu-ough 
peaceful and constitutional means, as opposed 
to the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress. During the first live or six years of its 
existence, the party played a useful and valuable 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome influence 
on public life. The death of the lU. Hon. E. 
8. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
Liberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waned since then. The Indian Bound 
Table Conference broi^ht it again to the fore- 
front, but its influence again suffcied jiaitlv 
as the result of the “reactionary piovisions” 
of the Covernmeut of India Act of 1935 and 
partly as the result of the growing strength 
of the Congreb.s oi ganisation. The leturn 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it from Indian politics. At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name, there being 
no place for a middle gioup in Indian affairs ot 
the present day. 

Shortly after the annual .session C)f the Libeial 
Fedeiatioii in 19.35 there weie lumouih ot an 
understanding with the ('ongres.s in oider jointly 
to contest the elections, but these wcie soon 
proved to be unfounded. Efforts were doubtles.s 
made to bring about this consummation, but 
it was found theie was very little chance of the 
Congress and Libeials agiceing on any joint 
programme of work — their outlook was so* widely 
divergent. 

The general elections for the proMneial 
legislatures unlei tlic Covciiiment of India 
Act of 1935 not only proved that the Congiess 
had eiioiinous influence over the clectoiatc but 
also confirmed the exit of Liiierals from active 
political litc in India Few Liberal candidates 
contested the election.s, but hardly any was 
successful. During the past two or three yeais 
the Liberal Party existed only in name. Its i 
leaders, however, made their existence felt bv 
occasional contributions to the discussion of I 
public questions. | 

Thus during the prolonged iicgotiatioiis 
between the Congress and tlie repieseutatives ot 
British authority in India immediately after the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy Liberal 
politicians made substantial conti ibutions to the 
clarification of the issues involved iii the con- 
troversy. Tliey repeatedly urged the Congiess 
not to shirk the rcsjionsibility toi assuming the 
reins of the administration which was its right 
by virtue of having beeu returned in a majority 
in H number ot provinces. 


The claim that the eventual acceptance of 
office by the Congress was a victory for the 
Liberals’ creed was made by 8ir Chimanla! 
Setalvad in his presidential addiess to th<* 
nineteenth session of the Libeial Federation 
which was held at Calcutta in December 1937. 
The Liberals, declared Sir Chimanlal, while 
recognising the imperfections of the new Consti- 
tution, had still urged that it should be worked. 
This the Congress was now doing — and more or 
less successfully Now the Liberals asked the 
Congress to adopt a similar attitude towards 
Federation. It would he unwise to boycott 
Federation. All progressive groups should 
combine and extract the best out of it, 
at the same time working for its replacement bv 
a genuinely responsible democratic federal 
Government. 

Communism was fast giowing, Sii Chimanlal 
asserted, under the guise ot socialism. This to 
his iiimrt, was the gieatest danger not only 
to the Congress but to the whole countiy. 
Another impoitaiit question was the attainment 
of unity among the various communities in the 
countiy, jiarticiilarly the Hindu and Muslim 
communities. Sir Chimanlal accused the Con- 
giess of not giving the Muslims a fair deal in the 
“ Congress proMiices.” 

The session passed the following reso- 
lutions — 

(1) “The National Liberal Federation of 
India leitcrates its considered opinion that the 
(Constitution embodied in the Government ot 
India Act of 1935 is extremely unsatisfactory 
and altogether unacceptable. It is not nieiely 
utterly inadequate, but is letrogiade in many 
respects and includes features obnoxious to 
Indian nationalist ojiinion. 

“ Nonetheless, the Federation repeats that 
it has to be utilised to the best advantage of the 
jieople foi the amelioration of their sociial and 
economic oouditions and toi accelerating the 
attainment of Dominion Status. 

“ The Fedeiatioii views with satisfaction that 
Cabinets lesponsible to populaily elected 
I cpresentatives ot the jieople have taken over 
the administration in the vaiions provinces, 
including tliose in which the (Congicss jiarty 
commands a majoiity in the legislature, and 
hopes that those Cabinets will so work the 
Constitution as to secure the confldence of all 
classes, creeds and interests, and specially the 
minorities, so as to facilitate the early leinoval 
ot the various safeguards, special responsibilities 
of Governors and other restiamts that exist in 
the piesent Government of India Act, therei>y 
leading to a full and complete transter ot 
powei to the people’s repieseutatives in the 
provinces. 

“ The Federation urges that no concession 
should be made to the I'riiK^es in the com sc ot 
the negotiations now being eariied on with them, 
with regard to the e.stablishmeut of Federation, 
which is calculated to increase still more the 
Powers of the Princes at the expense of the 
Federal Government.’' 
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(2) “The National Liberal Ncdeiatiou le- 
affir ms its complete sympathy with the uatuial 
and jicrfectly legitimate asijirations of the 
people of the Indian States foi civic and 
political libcitics. 

“ The Federation deeply i egrets that no 
provision has been made in the new (toveinment 
of India Act foi the election of 1 epi csentatives 
ot States in the coining Federal Legislatiiie 01 
for the recognition of the people’s fundamental 
rights or citizenshif). The Fedeiation, however, 
hojies that the rnleis of Indian States will allow 
their 1 epresentatives m the Fedeial Legislatiiie 
to be icturned by election. 

“The Federation stiongly urges once again 
that the iiileis ot States should without liiithei 
delay concede to their subjects lights ot secuiity 
of person and propeity, liberty of speech and of 


the I’lesh, fieedom ot association, and an in- 
dependent judicial y as well as lepresentativc 
government as a pi elude to lesponsible govern- 
ment.** * 

The Fedeiation also condemned the iiiires- 
tionsiveness ot flovcrnment to the repeated de- 
mand foi the nationalisation of the army in 
India by lapid inciease of the facilities for 
tiaining Indians as officers and urged that 
lecriiitment to the aimy be thiown open to all 
provinces and all communities. Wider expan- 
sion ot iiniveisity training coips was also de- 
manded. The non-inclusion of Indians in the 
Aiixihaiy Foice was the subject ot criticism by 
the Federation whii'h uiged that steps be taken 
111 accoidau<‘t‘ with the lecommendatioiis ot the 
Shea Committee to bring about the introduction 
ot military dull and the establishment of cadet 
coi i)S in schools. 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


The awakening of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1006 when the All- India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up Its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old it became sufficiently important 
to enter into an agreement— known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the 'twenties, and differences set 
in among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928. The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
In 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. The latter 
failed, but the former object was largely success- 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim community on the eve of the 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1935. For the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active all-India organisation with 
results with flattered Mr. Jinnah and his 
co-workers. Doubtless Mr. Jinnah, who was 
the guiding spirit behind this new activity, was 
handicapped by fissiparous tendencies and 


reactionary forces in distant provinces beyond 
the spheie of liis direct influence. But he has 
reason to be satisfied with wliat has been achieved 
and build on it hopes ot a unified Muslim com- 
munity, fully conscious of its political status in 
j the life of the country. 

Muslim League in 1936»38. — With the Bombay 
•session of the Muslim League held eaily 
in the summer of 1936 may be ‘•aid to have 
begun a new era in the history of the Muslim 
League. Instead of being a purely delibe- 
rative body which met once a year and passed 
resolutions, lapsing into comparative inactivity 
till the next annual session, the League decided 
to get into grips with current politics. In 
pursuance of the resolution passed at the 
Bombay session, Mr. Jinnah formed a Central 
Parliamentary Board, compiising influential 
representatives ot the various provinces. 
Provincial boards were soon established and the 
whole macliinery started under very good 
auspices. Local problems and influences thiea*- 
ened to impair the solidaiity of the l^eague 
and some prominent members ot the League 
resigned from the League Parliamentary Board, 
but lilr. Jinnah persevered undeterred. Ho saw 
more clearly than either wing of Muslim 
leadership the task before the commu- 
nity. 

“ We are engaged,” ho said in April 1936, 
“in the task ot organising the electorates 
and training 80,000,000 Muslims to a higher 
level of political understanding, so that 
ultimately they miglit be soldiers for the national 
struggle. I have always felt that if Muslims 
could speak with one voice a settlement between 
Hindus and Muslims would come more quickly. 
Muslims are making a mistake if they leanon 
either Government or the Congr^s. This 
in essence was the programme of the Muslim 
League in the past year. 

Meanwhile, the Muslim Conference had 
gradually lost its influence over the community. 
In fact one heard very little of its 
activities. 
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Then came the elections. The task of the 
League was stupendous, considering that it was 
the first time that the League, from the centre, 
without effective provincial or district organisa> 
tions and in face of defections and local intii* 
gues made an attempt at mass contact. In 
Bengal, the League secured 50 jier cent oi the 
seats contested by It, and is the largest Muslmi 
group. In the United Provinces, it put up 
only 36 candidates for the lower house, and 
secured 29 out of a total of 66 Muslim 
seats. 

In Madras, the Muslim League Boaid put up 
11 candidates for the Assembly and three for 
the Council, and succeeded except for one seat 
in the Assembly. Bombay achieved the greatest 
success. It secured two-tliirds out of a total 
number of 30 Muslim scats. 

No Muslim League Board was formed in 
Bihar, Orissa, Sind and the North West Proiitiei 
Province. In Assam the League aniuixed 9 out 
of 34 Muslim seats. In the Central Pi ovinees 
a schism set in, with the result that two League 
parties functioned side by side. The League’s 
efforts failed thoroughly in the Punjab where the 
Muslims co-operated with right wing Hindus in 
the formation of the Unionist Party — a purely 
political organisation — which carried away the 
largest number of seats and which 
formed a stable ministry with a definite 
programme. 

Shortly after the elections, Mr. Jinnah 
explained the position of the Ijcague membeis 
of provincial legislatures other groups 

and said: “ The constitution and rnilicy ot the 
League do not prevent us fiom co-opcratioii with 
others. On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that wc are fice and ready 
to co-operate with any gioup or party from the 
very inception, 01 inside the legislature, if the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent.” 

These words cngendeied a hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate with the Congicss 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but it soon became apjiarent that 
the two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by tlie (’ongres.s and its Picsi- 
dent, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. 3Ir. Jinnah 
refused to convert tlie l^eaguc into an under- 
study of the Congress and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community. The 
Congress, for its jiart, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the suppoit of the 
Muslim community. Very few Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an ajipeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr. Jinnah retorted : “ The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nationalism. As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
oin hands with any progressive party in the 


light for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question ot minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities. Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
liowcvcr advanc(;d its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent.” 

]*aMng little heed to these woids of warning, 
the Congress leaders went tbeir own way. 
J*iilfe(i M’lth the sin ccss ut the polls, they affected 
to igiioie the elalnis ol Muslim leaders. In 
what iiiav be (leseribed as non-Muslim prov iuc- 
e.s- that IS. those In •which the are in a 

imiioiit.y — the (longioss formed Ministries with- 
out eonsiilting and sceiiniig the co-operation of 
the Muslim League, No doubt attcmjits were 
mad(' to aiijvt* at uii understanding with the 
Muslim J,eagiie, but they failed mainly <»ii 
aeeount ol the Congiess demand that wherever 
such an imdei standing was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate parliamen- 
tai\ body and nuugc itself into the resultant 
( 'ongi css- Jicague Pai ty. The League, for its jiart, 
was w'lllmg to eo-opej ate blit not on the terms 
imiioseil by th(‘ Congress In the result the 
! iK'goliatioiis laded, and the League renialriod in 
tlie Ojqiosition jMthoiigh the bulk of the 
Muslim iej>i(‘sentatives returned to the jiroviii- 
eial legislatures by tin* electorate were in opposi- 
tion to till' Congiess the lattei jiroceediHl to 
constitute CoMunments with Muslim Ministers 
who did not ii'jui'si'nt Muslim ojumoii in the 
l(‘gislatiiie. Nowlieie in any of the so-called 
(‘ongiess jaoMuees did the Muslmi Ministers 
Inu e the &upi»oi t of the majority or even a decent 
luimbei of Muslim legislators. In Orissa the 
(Uluiiet ineiiided no Muslim Minister. Jn 
Madias anil Ihhar theic is one Mislim Minister 
each, but he is a Congiess Muslim whom the 
bulk (fi till' M uslims m the house disown. In the 
I’nited Pioviiiccs, thei e are two Muslim Ministers 
one ot wliom is a (Jongiess Muslim and the otliei 
joined tin* Congiess alter having once owed 
allegimiee to> th(‘ League Jn Boinliay and the 
Centiul Pri>\mces, howevci, the Congress had 
to get two non-Coiigi C.SS Muslims, who had 
belonged to the League, to sign the Congress 
pledge so that they could be eligible for mclusioii 
111 the Congiess Ministi > . 

Thus 11n‘so Muslim Ministeis In the Congress 
jn ovinees wme the olijeets ol repeated displays 
of Muslim hostility They were frequently 
ilialleiiged to lesign theii seats and seek re-clee- 
tion on the Congiess ticket The challenge was 
not accepted by the Muslim Ministers of Bombay 
and theCential J^ovinees, but in the United 
J^’ovinees the Muslim Ministei who had formerly 
belonged to the League took u]) the challenge 
and lesigned He was, however, returned to 
the legislature on the Congiess ticket. This by- 
eleetioii was hailed by the Congress leaders as a 
tiiumph foi the Coiigre.ss policy, hut their 
ti lumph was short-lived , as three other by-elec- 
I tions in Muslim eonstituencies of the United 
1*1 ovinees WTiit against the Congress. These 
by-elections caused a great deal of bitterness 
betw'een the Congress and the League which had 
alieady become strained as the result of a 
Mu.slim mass contact di've organised by the 
(’oiigress. 
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Having failed to reach an agreement witli the 
League and its leaders, the CJongiess tiled to 
crush the League and its h'adeis by making a 
direct approach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national [irogramme. Kor a 
time this appeared to succeed, but esentuallv 
failed to achieve its object The |j(*ague l(Mdeis 
counier-acted the Coiigiess piojiaganda bv 
))ointing out to the Muslim masses that then 
true iaterests lay m thou organisation undci the 
banner of the League which alone c,ould seive 
them tiuly. The League’s coiinter-diiv e 
succcMled m a huge measure aided by allega- 
tions that 111 piovinces wheie the Congiess was 
running the ({oveinmcnt the Muslim mmoiities 
were not treated well Point was addisl to this 
complaint by the attempt ol the Madias Speakci 
to insist on the Vandc Mata ram song (whndi 
was lu'ld to glority ilindii irleals) being sung on 
the I'oor oi the Assemblv and tli<‘ attem|)t to 
pojailarise the spiead of Jfmdi. The Congiess, 
on the other hand, inspired movements to 
undermine the authoiitv ol tlie Mmislms m 
Bengal, the Jhinjab, Assam and Sind, and m the 
last named it actually smeeedi'd in oveitbiovv- 
Ing the Ministry 'riic wudening gull between 
the Congress and the League gave an additional 
Ptimuliis to the consolidation ol tin* Muslim 
fdiies under tin* L(‘agu(' which toun<l liiiitnui 
af- the Lucknow session ol the League in the 
autumn of 11)37. 

The session was uimpie m seveial lespeits. 
Koi the tlist time m the histoi v ol the Muslim 
organisational movement, complete unitv was 
achieved, and ev<*ry seitiou ol Muslim opinion 
including those whuh till then had bemi opposed 
tj the League or outside it, lallied loiind the 
Jicagiie. Koi examide, the Muslim members ol 
the Unionist J’arty oi the Jhinpib, undei Sii 
Sikander Jlyat Khan, and tin* Muslim membeis 
of the Coalition Paitv ol Beiig.il, undei Mi. 
Pazliil Ifuq, dislaied then leadmess to loiget 
their eistwhile ditlereiices with the Ja'aguc and 
to incige then loi tunes with those ol the licague 
Theie was no disi'Oid.int not<‘ and Muslim 
political unity was completi* Tin* Muslim 
League emerged the onlv strong and lulluential 
political oiganisation ol the Muslim comninnity. 

Over two thousand delegates vmtc piesent 
from eveiy cornei of Biitish India,, Bui ma and 
Assam. Even Bihai, whidi si\ months ago 
could scarcely seeiiie a delegate juepaied to 
attend the session ol the J>eague m Bombay, 
sent a contingent of 51) All bi ought- stones oi 
revived interest in the League iii evciv [uovinee, 
and the jirojiosals in the jii esidential addiess by 
Ml. Jinnali loi the extension ol the League into 
the fuithermost district ol cveiy piovmce weie 
enthusiastically receiv ed. 

The President, Mi, .Tinnah, delivered a fighting 
oration Hi' attacked the Congiess tooth and 
nail. The Congress had shown in six piovmces 
by words, deed and progiamnie that Muslims 
cannot expect justice or fan jil.iy at then hands, 
he said. “ Hamie Mataram is to bi* t he national 
song and is to be forced on us all,” he went on 
derisively. " The Congiess llag to be obeved 
ind revered by all and sundry. J ventiiie to 
^ay”, he added, “ that the present Congiess 
]>olley will result in class bitterness and commu- 
nal war.” 


Hut while he devoted much of liLS addiess to 
tearing the Congress to pieces, he did not fail to 
exhort membcis of the League to greater efforts. 
"Muslims must realise,” he said, “that the 
time has come when they sliould devote their 
eneigies to sell- oiganisation and full develop- 
ment ot their power to the exclusion of every 
othej con^'ideiation. 1 want the Muslims to 
believe in themselves and Like theii destiny in 
then own liands. 'I’he All-India Muslim liCagiie 
b.is now come to live and play its part in the 
vvoilil ol Jiidian politics. Uightv millions of 
Muslims m India have nothing to tear. They 
have the magic iiower in theii own hands,” he 
concluded. 

The session changed the creed of the JiCague 
to " the estahlishmi'iit in India of lull indeiien- 
dence in the toim ol a lederation ot free democra- 
tic states in which the lights and interests of 
the Muslims and other minorities aie adequately 
and ellectivelv s.iiegiiaided in the constitution. 
Xnothei lesohition strongly condi'iiinotl the 
attitudi* ot l.he Congress in ” foisting Vande 
Mataram as the national anthem upon the coiin- 
ti\ 111 callous disiegaid ol the feelings ot Mussal- 
ma.ns,” deilaimg the song " not onlv positively 
.inti-Jsl.iniK* . 111(1 idol.iti oils 111 its insjuiation and 
ideas but definite ly subveisive otthegiowth ol 
geniime nationalism m India.” The League also 
depiecated and piotested against the foimation 
of Ministiies in certain provinces by Congress 
parties "in llagrant violation ol tlie letter and 
spiiitol the Covc'rumentol India Actot l'.)35 and 
the Instium ‘iitoi Insti iictions”, and condemned 
the Covernois tor "their lailiiie to eiitorce the 
speci.il jioweis eutiiistid to them loi sateguard- 
ing the Intel ests ol Miis.salnians and other 
impoi taut niinoi ities.” 

On the subject of ledeiation, the League 
passed the tollowmg resolution : ” 'riie All- 

India Muslim jjcagiie lecoids its emphatic dis- 
.ipjirov.il of the scheme ot All-India lederation as 
embodied m the Cover nment ot India Act of 
035, and is opposed to its intiiMliiction, and 
iiiges upon th<‘ Biitisli Covi'riiment to letiain 
Irom its enloi cement as it consideis the seliemc 
to be detiinient,il to the interests ot the peojile 
ol India generally and to those ot Muslims in 
liaiticulai.” 

The session also adoptiul a definite scheme 
tor the eionoiuic, social and cultuial imjuovc- 
ment ol the conimunitv . 

The enthusiasm engendered liy the success of 
the Ijiickiiovv st'ssion was kept up in succeeding 
niontlis by an mtensivi' organisation of branch 
Leagues in evi'ry piovincc and distiict. in 
order to consolidati the jirogiess achieved till 
then and to promote lurther effort a sjiecial 
si'ssion of the League was held in Ajiril 193« in 
CalcutLi iindi'r the jiresideney ot Mr. Jiniiah. 
Ill scv'cral respects the Calcutta session was like 
the Lucknow session. Mi. .Imnah referred to 
the overtures made bv some Congress leaders 
Ml the Intel val and said " I welcome a jiohey 
ot live and let live ; I welcome an understanding 
in matl/Cis economic and political , but we 
cannot suiiender, submcige or submit to the 
dictates or the ukases ot the high command of 
the Congiess, which is developing into a totail- 
taiian and authoritative caucus, functioniug 
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undei the name of tlie Working Committee and 
aspiring to the position of a stiudow cabinet of a 
future Jlepublic.” This was o])viou8ly a reply to 
the letters winch i)as8ed between Mi. Jmnah on 
the one hand and Mr. Uandhi and Pandit Nehiu 
on th(* other lor (Jougro»8-Leagu(‘ peace. 

To all this the Congress reply was a resolution 
passed at the IIari])ura session of that body 
which lan ; “ The Congress welcomes the giowth 
ot anti-imperialist leeling anumg the Muslims 
and oth(‘r minorities in India and the growing 
unity ol all classes and communities in India in 
the stiuggle lor Jndia’s inde])eiidence which is 
essentially luie and indivisiide and can only 
be cairied on ellectively on a united national 


basis. In particular the Congress welcomes the 
large numbers of members of the minority 
eumiiiunities who have joined the Congress 
during the past year and given their mass sup- 
port to the struggle for Ireedom and the ending 
of the exploitation of India’s masses. The Cbn- 
gicss declares afresh that it regards it ai its 
]»rimary duty and fundamental jiolicy to protect 
the religious, linguistic, cultural and other 
lights of the minorities m India so as to ensure 
for them in any scheme of government to which 
the Congress is a party the widest scope for their 
development and their pai tieipation in the full- 
est measuie m the political, ciMuiomit* and 
cultural life of the nation.” 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


The seeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935, 
were sown as far back as the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Hound Table Conference met] 
in London for the first time Three sessions i 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932. Some months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
tor the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest measure of agreement reached 
at the three sessions of the Itound Table Con- 
ference. These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1934. Based on the recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 

£ resented to Parliament in October, 1 935. The 
iill has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament. 

The Act proposes to sot up a Federation with 
responsibility at the Centre, and to provide 
for provincial autonomy as a preliminary 
step. 

The Federation which the Act provides differs 
from those in other parts of the world because 
its units are not homogeneous. The Indian 
States differ widely from the British India 
Provinces. These complications react upon the 
constitution. As Sir ^muel Hoare said in the 
House of Commons “ they react, for instance, ! 
upon the provisions as to how the federation is 
to be formed, for it is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition. They react again upon the 
kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
tliat is proposed, each side of the federation 
obviously demanding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the fed^al 
legislature. They react again upon the relations 
between the two Federal Ctiambers, the Princes 
from the first attaching the greatest possible 
importance to the Cliambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. I 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difiBiculties.” 


[ The Act sets up a Federal Executive similar 
fo the resjionsible executives in other federations 
of the Empire. The whole executive power of 
the Federation is conferred on the Governor. 
General, and his Ministers are appointed to 
“aid and advise” him and hold office diirinj: 
his pleasure. The Ministry shall consist ol 
persons in whom the Legislature lias confidence 
and the Governor- General shall dismiss them 
when they lose that confidence. 

Ill contiast, hoWDVi‘r, with Dominion Constitu- 
tion-', the Goveinor-Gcnernl ol India is given 
special powers by the Act. In the flist place 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Ecclesias- 
tieal Affairs and Defence are “rcseived” and 
will bo admmiHtercd by him through the 
agency ol counsellors; in the second place, 
in all other departments he may act in certain 
casi's and for certain purposes otherwise than 
on his ministers’ advice. 

The Act imposes upon him special respon- 
j • ibilities for ; 

(a) The prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof. 

(5) The safeguarding of the financial stability 
and credit of the Federal Government. 

(c) The safeguarding of the legitimate 

interests of the minorities. 

(d) The securing to, and to the dependents 

of, persons who are or have been 
mcmliers of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard- 
ing of their legitimate interests. 

(c) The prevention of discrimination. 

(/) The prevention of action which would 
I subject goods of United Kingdom oi 

I Burmese origin importeijL into India 

to discriminatory or penal treatment. 

(g\ The protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 
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Qi) The securing that the due discharge of 
his functions with respect to inatteis 
with respect to which he is by, or under, 
the Act required to act in his discretion , 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 

The Federal Legislature will consist of two 
chambers : the Ckiimcil of State and the Federal 
Assembly. The Council of State will consist 
of not more than 104 representatives of the 
federating Indian States and of 15G representa- 
tives of Jlritish India elected by the people, of 
whom six will be chosen by the Governor- General 
in his discretion. The Council of State is to be a 
permanent body with a provision that a third 
of its members should retire every third year. 
The representatives of British India are to be 
chosen on a communal basis, while those of the 
States will be appointed by the Rulers of the 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State. ( See 
table at the end of thts chapter lur the composi- 
tion oj the JJrdish Indian half of the Council 
of State.) 

The Federal Assembly will consist of not 
more than 125 representatives of the federating 
Indian States and of 250 representatives of 
Ihitish India mostly elected by the Provincial 
Legislatures — by the lower House of the 
Provincial Legislatures wherever there are 
two Houses. 

The Federal Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved. The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communal basis Thus, the Hindu, 
Muslim and 8ikh seats will be filled by tiie 
representatives of those comniunitics m the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal seats. De- 
pressed Classes will have representation from 
among the Hindu seats. Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indiin 
Christians, representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women will have seats. ( See table at the 
end o1 this chapter for the composition oJ 
the Jlritish Indian half of the Federal Assembly ) 

An “ annual financial statement ” setting 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
the Federation in respect of cveiy financial year 
will be laid before botii Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. The estimates of expenditure will 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenues of the 
Federation ; and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation. Items falling under 
the former category will not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature. With a view to the 
observance of the wcU-recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the imposition 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should be made otherwise than on the 
responsibility of the Execute, it is provided 
in the Act that no demand for a grant is to be 
made unless recommended by the Governor- 
General. 


The Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and tlic Provincial 
legislature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as “ concurrent ” ; but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been leserved for tlie 
Consideration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent. 


The foregoing is a description of the framework 
of the India Federation. When half of th(‘ 
Indian States, on the basis of population and of 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber, 
have acciHled and after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have presented an address to His Majesty 
praying tliat the J^'ederation may be brought 
into existence, a Royal Prociamaiion will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India. 

The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which liavo 
in recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need tor a strong Central 
Government presented some very diflicult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution. The allocation of soureos of taxation 
and the settlement of heads of cxpciidituru 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All-Iudia responsibilities was the 
mam problem. To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this prookun the expert advice of Sii Otto 
Nicmcycr was sought. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume. 

The Government of India Act also establishes 
a Statutory Riiilwuy authority which will take 
over the executive authority of tlic Federation 
in respect of the regulation, constriietioii, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming 
under the juiisdictlon of the Federal Government. 
The i>owcrs which the Governor-General possesses 
of taking action in viitue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of tlic reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railway 
authority. 

Under the Act a Federal Court is to be 
established wUilIi will consist of a Chief Justice 
of India and such number of other Judges as 
His Majesty may di^em necessary. The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi. It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate juiisdiction, 
in the latter in apiiculs from High CoiU'ts in 
British India and in Federated States, its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
betM'een any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. I'rovisioii is 
also made for an ajipeal to the Judicial 
Committee of tlie Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court. 

The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crowui in 
relation to the affairs of India. He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 
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Provincial Conitituliona. 

Ifc may take two or three ycjars before the 
federal part of the constitution is ready to func- 
tion. In the meantime rrovincial Autonomy 
will be set up. Under the Act there will be 
eleven Governors’ provinces, namely, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United rroviiieos, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and lierar, 
Assam, the N. W. F. Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Order-in-Council 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Province, 
increase or dimmish the area of any province 
jr alter the boundaries of any Province. The 
Provincial Evecutive will be .similar to that of 
the Federation in form. 

In addition to the Governors’ Provinces there 
will bo the following l^liief Commissioners’ 
provinces British Baiuchistan, Deihi, Ajiner- 
Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces as 
may bo created under tlie Act which will be 
administered by the Governor-General acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to bo appointed 
by him 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Biiiar and Assam will 
have two Chambeis, Upper and Ijower, namely, 
the Legislative (Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others will have only one 
Chamber, the Legislative Assembly Beprosen- 
tatlon in the Lcgislatl\c Assembly wili be by 
separate electorates for each omimunity baaed 
on the provisions of the (’ommunal Award as 
modified by the Poona J*act of September 25, 
1932, under which a number of scats out of the 
seats classified as general scats will be reserved 
to the Depreped Classes. Tlie life ot tlie 
Provincial Li'gislatures will be the same as that 
of the Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral legislatures 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge in hasty and ill-conceived 
legislation duo to the temporary majority of 
any party. But tlie deliberations of the Upiier 
House will also be subject to examination by the 
Lower House. 

While there will be no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly — all members 
of the Lower House will be elected — the Governor 
will have the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists. (See 
tables at the end of this Chapter for the 
composUion of the pronneial Councils a'*id 
Pronneial Assemblies,) 

The constitution sets out the qualifications 
of electors. There are certain provisions of a 
general nature applicable to all Provinocs while 
particular Provinces are dealt with separately, 
as in some cases the payment of local taxation, 
in other cases payment of local taxation, in other 
cases payment of land revenue is the main 
qualification. The new constitution has extend- 
ed the existing franchise so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent, of the total population of 
British India. The Acts of 1915 and 1919 
provided for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent, of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000,000 female electorates 
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as compared with 315,000 provided by the acts 
of 1015 and 1919. The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
small cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 

At present the Provinces have no original or 
independent powers. The local Governments 
are under the superintendence, direction and 
control of the Qovernor-General-in-Council and 
the Secretary of State for India. The first 
step which the new constitution proposes to 
take is to create provinces with independence 
of their own and to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Government. 
Tliere will be a transfer of all subjects to the 
control of the legislature. The subjects which 
are classified as provincial will, as indicated 
above, be exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which will have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
will be no more “ reserved ” subjects. All 
subjects will be “transferred.” The administra- 
tion of all these subjects will pass from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to tlie legislature. Such subjects will include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
liealth and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation. 

Generally the Ministers will be entrusted with 
the administration of tlieir own departments. 
Under the existing constitution they are merely 
advisers of the Governor. Under the new 
(institution they will be effective executives. 
Only in those spheres where the Governor will 
retain a special responsibility will he have the 
right to act independently of the Ministers should 
he differ from their views. But normally such 
occasions should not be very frequent. 

Both the Upper and Lower Houses will have 
power to initiate legislation except ttiat Money 
Bills will be initiated in the Lower House only. 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
tlie two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
will be empowered to convene a joint session 
of the two Houses. Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the joint session shall be taken to 
have been duly passed. 

Under the new Constitution the Governor 
will have almost the same special responsibilities 
as the Governor-General except tlie one relating 
to financial stability and credit. The Governor 
has, notwithstanding the advice of his Ministers, 
power to take whatever action he thinks necessary 
for the due discharge of his responsibility for 
preserving the peace or tranquillity of the 
Provinces. The grant of these powers will 
ensure a smooth working of the constitution 
and prevent a breakdown. 

Indeed, the proposed constitution will enable 
India to achieve considerable xxilitical i>ower. 
Everything depends on whether it Is worked in a 
spirit of co-operation, sincerity and unity or in a 
spirit of irresponsibility or communal bias. 
In the former event, India's advance along the 
path of responsible Government is assured ; 
in the latter, the Governor’s or Governor- 
General’s special powers will be more than 
justified. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Representatives of British India. 


Provinces or Community. 

I’otal 

se4its. 

(lencral 

seats. 

Seats for 
scheduled 
castes. 

Sikh 

scats. 

Muslim 

scats. 

Women’s 

scats. 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

10 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 

1 


10 

1 

United Piovinces . . 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Punjab 

10 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Biliar 

Central Provinces and 

111 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bcrar 

H 

0 

1 


] 


Assam 

5 

3 



- 


N. W. F. Province 

5 

1 



4 


Orissa 

'i 

4 



I 


Sind 

5 




{ 


British Baluchistan 

1 




I 


Delhi 

1 

1 




1 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

1 

1 





Coorg 

1 

1 





Anglo-Indians 

1 






Europeans 

7 






Indian Christians 

2 






Total .. 

150 

75 

6 

1 ^ 

4U 

0 



THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Representatives of British-India. 
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Non-Province scat' 
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Jsoie ' — In Eonibay seven of tlie general '•eaf‘» are to be reseivetl for 3Iarathas 

In the Punjab one of tlie Landholders’ seat*- to be a scat to be filled bv a Tumandar. 
In Assam and Orissa the seats leserved for ^^oTnen are to ]>e non-com munal seats. 
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The Indian Legislature 


The annual Biulpet nession of tViC Indian Lejjis- 
latuie eoinnienced witJi tin' oiu'ninR of the Incliun 
Leffislative A'^scnjhl> in New J)elhi on 1^6 
3 937. The pimeipN' official ))usine'<s diiiJiijr 
the session wu'' provided by the aiinnal BaiJway 
and tlcneral BudKets. TheJJoii Sii Muhanmied 
/afnillah Khan, piesenting the liailwav Budget, 
showed a better state ot alTaiis than W'as antii*i- 
pated in the lailway es+imates laid lieloie the 
Legislatiiie a year picvioiisly ife sfiowed, to 
Ijcgin with, that the revised estimate for 1935-30 
presented in the Assembly 111 Februaiy J'.)36 
showed a deficit ot 41t eiores but that the aetiial 
Jesuit at the close ot tlie jeai was a detieit oi 4 
crores. llailwav earnings dunng the yeai 1937 
had so steadily iininoved that instead of a deficit 
of crores piovided in the Budget estimates 
the rexised estimates expected a sin plus of 15 
laklis. it a change liad not been mad(‘ in the 
system of aeeonnting, the suiplus would ha\e 
been moi e than 1 -a ci 01 e. («i oss ti atfie j eeeijits 
were placed at eioiesninie than the i>reeed- 
ing year's flgiiies, the coires])onding inciease 
in the woikhig exiienses being slight The total 
net revenue the Bailwav Boarii showed now' 
to be estimated at 4 cioios liettei than the piceed- 
Ing year. The accounting change just mentioned 
would 1 educe tlie amount to thiee and a half 
crores. 

The Jlallwav meinbei infuimed tlu' irocisi* of a 
proposal to bring belore the House ,j 1 an eaih 
date a Kcsolutiou enil>od>iiig an amendment 
of the llesolution i)asse(l 111 September 1934 
tor the sepaiuhon ot luilway lioni gcneial 
revenues. This jc'^olution boie paitieulai 
reference to the Jlailway Hejneeiation Fund 
and the jioitioii oi jaihvay j)ro(itH to be jiaid to 
General icvcnues. 

The Hallway estimates toi 1937-38 pioMded 
for a surplus of 3 5 laklis, this po! itiim being 
reached in aeeoi dance with the pioiiosed modi- 
fleation ot the Se|uuation llesolution. 

The Finance Member, the Boii'ble Su dames 
(jrjigg, iiresented on 37 Fclnuaiy his aiimial 
Financial Statement and Budgid. He .show'ed 
that w'heieas a year eailiei lie antieijiateil a 
suiiilus of 3 97 lakhs tui the \ear ('iidmg 31 
Maieh 1930, the actual siirjilus was 3,84 niklis 
His revised loroeast toi the yeai 3936-37 show ed 
a dcfleit of 1,97 lakhs agaiiist an estimated sui- 
plus of C lakhs. “ Thcie is an excess ot 35 lakhs 
in expenditure and a deterioiatiori in icveuuc 
of 1,78 lakhs." The mam heads of det.<»rioiation 
of revenue weic Customs, Jneonic Tax and eui- 
reiicy, while inipro vein cuts took jilace undei 
Cential Excises, Miscellaneous and Salt. 

As regaids the ensuing year, an imjKutant 
Consideration was the separation ol Buinia liom 
India, which was expected to cost the Cential 
Exchequer 2,33 lakhs. Anothei nn})Oitaut 
consideration the Finance Menibei show'cd toj 
be the introduction of rrovinenil Autonomy, the 
cost ot which he expected to be 1 85 lakhs 
•‘The sum of these tw’O figuies, viz 4,18 lakhs 
lepiesents the extia biiiden on our Budget 
(i.e. additional to that assumed in eailiei >eais) 
arising tiom the Constitutional changes due on 
1st Apiil 1938." Tlie estimates loi 1937-.38 
after taking account of these coiisideiatioiis, 


showed on the basis of euricnt taxation a gross 
deficit of 3 43 lakhs, against which there was 
1,84 laklis in the Beveiiue lleserve Fund, so that 
fhe net deficit was i educed to 1,58 lakhs. To 
eovei the net difleit the Finance Member pro- 
jHised to mcieasp the sugar excise from Rs. 1-5-0 
to lls. 3 pel ewt , this to be accompanied by 
fixing the imi»oi t duty on sngai at lls. 7-4 a ewt. 
]»lus the excise lor the time lieirig in force. The 
Fiiianee M'^niber’s second jiroposal for lllllng the 
Budget gaj) was to laise the impoit duty on 
siher tioiu 3 uimas to 3 annas an ounce. 

The geneial (bseussion of the Budget and the 
eustoin.uy debafes upon tlie diffeient aspects 
ot CoNciJiment jtoliey with w'hich the demands 
foi ajipj opi lation giants weie connected lasted 
as usual se^er^ll days and duimg the subsequent 
jiiolonged geiieial diseu.ssion of the Finance 
Bill it iieeame eleai that the Congress Party 
in the Assembly weic determined not to accept 
fin* financial jirojKisals foi the ensuing year. 
Fxeiitiially, tlie House divided ovei the clause 
ot the l'’inanee Bill jiioviding foi the proposed 
ineiease iii tlie siigai exei'-e and coiidcmned the 
piojiusal bv 74 \otcs to 41. The flguics showed 
that cM'i vone voted against the jiroposal except 
the 30 oHidal membeis, tlie iiicmbers of the 
non-offieial Euiojiean Cioiij) and some of the 
noiiiiii.iied non-ofJieial niembcis of the House. 
Til eonseqiienee ol fins vote tlie Kinance Member 
did not move the tliiid leading ol the Finance 
r»ill as amended The lueasiiie was theieupon 
submitted independently to the Council ot State 
ni»on the \ieeiov’s eeitificate and w'as passed 
by that body m its oiiginal tiom and in that 
loim became Jaw. 

All impoitant niattei negotiated thiough the 
Asseml)l> dunng the session was a Goveinment 
Besoliitioii sujiereediiig that adopted by the 
Assembly on 31st Apni 1934, relating to the 
Jlo.id Kniui Like the e.uliei llesolution, it 
auf hoi ised the eoutmuanee ot an excise duty of- 
3 .innas jiei gallon on inofoi sjurit and its alloca- 
tion to a sejiaiale Hoad Fund and the leviscd 
teiius ot the llesolution, eumjiaied with the 
eailiiT om*, wcie designed to give the Central 
( Jo V eminent im leased jiowcr ovei the Fund 
in regal d fo allocation of lunds to the I*io- 
vinees The mam pin pose of the fund being 
to finance road (jonst-riietion and maintenance by 
PioMiieial Coveinments these changes in the 
terms of the llesolution were considered iieces- 
saiy to assiiic the load policies ol tlie Provinces 
being adjusted, as indicated by the Central 
Coveiiimeiit, so as not unduly to iiiteifeie with 
1 ailway 1 cvenues. 

The Budget session of the Assembly concluded 
On 3 Apnl and the corresiiondmg session of the 
Council of btat-c a few days later. 

The Autumn session of the Legislature began 
111 Simla on 33 A iigust 1937. Its most important 
liiisiiiess was the general discussion of a Select 
Committee Hciiort on "a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law 1 elating to Insurance", this 
being a monumental Bill in the hands of the 
Law Member. The discussions on the Bill 
continued with few interruptions imtil 2 October, 
when the measure jiasscd third reading in the 
I Assembly. The debates thus being ended too 
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late for the Bill to be dealt with by the Ooimeil 
of State in the current session,* the Upper 
House had a special session in New J>clhi iu 
November, to deal with it. This piocedure 
had the universally adiiutted advantage ol 
giving Ooverninent and others time to studv 
the amendments made in the Bill in the Assembl v 
before its final submission to the re\isini! 
Chamber. In the eii (■iiinstances it was not 
surprising that when the ineasuie came before 
the Council of State in Novembei a senes of 
moie or less agieed amendments was jmt 
forward from th(i Coveinment side. These 
were carried. Others pioposed from the non- 
official side of the House were iciectcd. 1'he 
Hill as thus amended subse(pientl\ rc<.(‘ivt*tl the 
formal assent of tin; Lowei Jloiis<‘, 

His Excellency addiess(*d a joint sitting of tlie 
Conncil of State'and Lcgislatuc Assembly in the 
Assembly (hambei of Scjttembei ills 

Excellenc> sj»ecially releiied to tin* pioblems 
of middle class iincinjilovinent and i iiial <ie\(‘lo]>- 
ment and to the costly but unavoidable oj>eia- 
tions leccntly curnuit in Waziiisfan. His 
Excellencv also made an impoittint lefeieiice to 
militaiy cxjienditiire, stating “ In consulta- 
tion with tin* Commander-in-('hiet, I have been 
giving the closest consideration to the ipiestion 
ol Aimy oiganisation and the i e-ecpiijanent ot 
the Ai my in India, so as to inauitam its efficiency 
at the highest ])ossible intch having ieganl to 
icccnt developments (‘Isewhcie in Hie matter of 
mechanisation and the like. The expenditure 
involved is inevitably < ousidciable. I have 
caused lepicsentations to !»<• made in the mat lei 
to His Majesty’s (lovernment loi assistance in 
canning out the leoiganisation owing to the 
very heavy cost involved and it is mv hope that 
we shall reemve a favourable repiv ” His 
Excellency referred in tmiiis of restrained satis- 
faction to the progiess niadi' by the J*iovineial 
Hovernments since the maugniation of the new 
Provincial Autonomy (Joust itutions ot I ‘>.57. 
"It IS enough (he said) to claim that togethei 
we have overcoim* at least the most sci ions of 
the difficulties that have so fai confionted us 
By the early days in August Hktc were esta- 
blished ill office' in every Ihovimc of India, 
Ministries enjoying the siijipoit of a majoiity 
of their lespcctive Legislatures. The decision 
which has brought about this hapi>y iiositioii 
does high ciedit to all conceined These 
remaiks had special lefercnce to the accejitance 
of office by the lepresentativcs of the (Jongiess 
iiai ty in the Pi ov inces where tlu'y had a majority 
in the Legislatures and alter a jiieliminaiv 
Iieiiod during which tliey refused to accciit 
office and interim ministiies earned on. 

His Excellency also referred to the next and 
final stage of the Constitutional rcfoims now in 
process ot introduction, namely Eederation. 
In regard to this he said : " Since last I ad- 

dressed you my rejiresentatives have toiiieil the 
States and held discussions with the liiilmg 
Princes and their Ministers , and replies Iroin 
almost every State to my lettei of eiiqiiirv of 
last August have been received, expressing their 
views on the matters connected witii l^'edciation 
in which they are particularly interested. The 
work of collating and analysing these voliiniuioiis 
replies is nearing completion, and after decisions 
have been taken on tlic many difficult and 


complicated questions of policy arising there- 
from, a i)ioc(‘ss now far advaliced, it will be 
possible to enter on the next jihase of the pro- 
giammc, namclv, that of placing the complete 
and final |»ictnre before the lluhng Princes and 
then foiiimlly addressing them in legard to 
then accession.’* 

His Hxi'ellency declared lus awareness of 
the ciitKisins levelled at the scheme of Fedi'ra- 
tion laid down in the (^uistitiition Act, but 
said that all these points had been considered 
when the Act was being piepared. He added • 
" We were conscious as well of many other 
difficulties. Neveitheless, uyion the best j'lidg- 
ment of vvliudi we weie cajiable, there were two 
considerations wliuli in oiii view must he held 
to oiitwemh all oflims— the first, that tlie early 
esfablLsliiiKMit ol a constitutional relationsfiip 
witlini the fedeial sjiheie between the States 
and lUitish India is of the utmost importance 
fiom the stand]>()int of tlie maintenance of the 
iinitv ot Indi.i. the second, that the existence 
ol a (Vntjal Hov (Tiiment capable ot foimnlatlng 
ecoiioniK polici(‘s affecting the interests ot the 
siib-cimtinent as a whole is of diiect and imme- 
diate iclevanci' to the economic eucnmstances 
of the India ol to-dav.” The anomalies on 
vvlinh ciitidsins of the Federation scheme were 
based aie, said ills E\cellem‘> "the necessaiy 
and inescapabl(‘ incidents not meiely ol the 
intiodintion of an Ml-lndia Kedeiatifin at this 
moment but ol itsmtiodiiction atany time within 
the measniable lutiiK' 

The hegislntiv(‘ Assembly adopted on the 
last day of its si'sskhi, iianndy 7 October, the 
Besolutioii jnomised m Eebinai y by the Kailway 
Meiubi ‘1 in conneetjon with the 'separation of 
K.idway finanees lioni Heiimal finances. This 
lesoliitioii tood in the hands ot the Finance 
Member and lan as follows; “That this 
Assembly H‘eommends to the (Joveruor Heneial 
in (Jouncil that lailway leveniies be declaied not 
liable, bcfoie the 1st Ajuil, 1040, or before the 
fixation iindm section 187 (1) of the (Soveinmeiit 
ol india Aid, IlKir), ot the sum theiein lelerietl 
to, vvhuhevei is eailii'i , to rejiav to the Oiqui-cia- 
tioii Beseivc Fund maintained for Indian 
State-owned railways the lialance outstanding 
on 1st Ajiril. I0:i7, of loans taken from the Eiind 
to meet lailway defiiits or to pay to geneial 
revenues any conti ibiitions due under the 
liesolutioii of this Assimibly of the 20th Seyitem- 
ber, 1021, in resjiect of the jktkkI, beginning 
on 1st Apiil, likil, and ending on the 31st 
Manh, 1017.” Apait from the jnactical aspect 
ol the matter covered by the Kesolution namely 
the difficulty ot lepaying the dues m question 
witliuut gravely disturbing railway management 
and finance toi inaiiy yeais to come, the Finance 
Membci in commending the Ilesolution to the 
House pointed out that tlie central fact in the 
1 equirement ot the Hesolution was the Niemeyer 
Oidei-m-(JounciI under which the Provinces 
were to get a share ol the cimtr.illy collected 
incoim' lax whenever the divisablc income tax 
yiool jiliis tlie lailway coiitiibntion exceeds 
13 cioics the railway contribution having for 
this purjiosc under tin* I^iemeyer Order-in- 
(Jouiicil been calculated as if both the arreais of 
coiiti ibiitioii to the Cential Hovi'rnmcnt and the 
debt to the Deiireiiation Fund have been 
cancelled. 
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The Indian Tariff Board. 


The Indian Tariff Board continued in *^uspensc 
tliroiiplioiit 1936, owing to the absence of in- 
quiries to be made by it. By the time these lines 
appear in print it will be reconstituted, in order 
to undertake the first of a series of new inquiries 
which are statutorily required before the ex- 
piration of the different periods for which pro- 
tection has been given to various industries. 
Undei the direction of the Government of India 
thefollowing Board will take upat the beginning 
of April 1937 the stotutory iiuiuiry into the 


extent of protection required by the Indian 
Sugar Industry dining the ])Oiiod from Slst 
March 193S to 31st March 1946—- 

Vresident ~-^\T Geoffrey Bracken, K.C.I.E., 
c s.i , i.r.s. 

Memhen. — Mr. Fazal Ibrahim iiahimtoola 
and 1)1 L. C. .Tain, M.A., LL.B., l*h.D. 
i).S(*., Econ. (Loud.). 

Secretary! — Mr. K B. Bhatia, I c.s. 


Indians Overseas. 

Number*.— The total Indian population oveisea.s,arcoi ding to the late.sl available returns, 
IS as follows : — 


Name of country. Indian population. Date of estimates. 


liritish Empire. 




1. 

Ceylon 

659,31 It 


1936 

2. 

British Malaya* 

657,720 J 


1 936 

3. 

Bong Ivong 

4,745 


1 931 

4 

Maiintiiis 

268,21 1 


' 1 93(5 

r». 

.S(‘yehell(‘s 

! 503 


1931 

6. 

Gibraltar 

! 80 (approximately) 


1 932 

7. 

Nigeria . . 

32 


I 931 

.S 

Kenya . . 

38,325 


1 93(5 

9 

Uganda . . 

J 5,000 


1 93(5 

10. 

N yusalaud 

1,558 (Asiatics) 


193(5 

11. 

Zanzibar 

14,242 


1 931 

12. 

Tanganyika Ton itory 

23,422 


n>3i 

13. 

.Jamaica 

18,487 


1 935 

14. 

Tiinidad 

151,076 


1 93(5 

15. 

British Guiana 

1 38,334 


J 935 

1C. 

Fiji Islands 

85,002 


1930 

17, 

Northern Jihodi'sia 

176 ( \Matier) 


1931 

J8. 

Soutiieiii Jliiodesiu 

2,184 (Asiatics) 


1 93(5 

]9. 

Guuuda . . 

1,599 


1 931 

2U. 

Australia 

! ii,i04 


1933 

21. 

New Zealand . 

South Africa.— 

1 1,1 GO 


1932 

00 

Natal . . , . . . . 

1 183,646 


193(5 

23 ! 

Tiansvaal 

1 25,561 


1 93(5 

24. 

Gape Trovince 

I 10,692 


193(5 

25. 

Orange Free State . 

, 29 


1936 

26. 

South African Tiotectorates 

409 (Asiatics) 


J 930 

27. 

South West Atijca 

14 ( „ ) 


J 93(5 

28. 

Maldives 

550 (Appioxiniatel>) 


1933 

29. 

British Nortli Borneo . 

1,298 


J 931 

30. 

Aden 

7,287 


1932 

31. 

British Somaliland 

520 


1931 

32. 

United Kingdom . 1 

7,128 


1932 

33. 

Malta . . 

41 


J933 

34. 

Grenada 

r>,ooo 


1932 

35. 

St. Lucia 

2,189 


1921 

36. 

British Uonduras 

Total for British Empire . . 

497 

2,328,438 


1931 


t Indian estate labourers only. 

* Includes Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay States, 
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Name ol Couutiy. | 

Indian Population j 

Date of estimates. 

37. 

FoK'hjn (\)nntiu‘y 

Dutch East Indies 

27,638 

1930 

38. 

Siam 

5,000 (appioximatcly) 

1 931 

39. 

French Indo-C'hina 

6,000 ( ,, ) . 

193J 

40. 

JajaiTi 

300 ( „ ) .. 

1931 

41 

Jiaiiiiin 

500 

1933 

42 

Iraq 

2,. 596 

1932 

43. 

Muscat 

441 

1 933 

44. 

PoitiigueM' Fast Atiicii 

5.000 

• 1931 

45 

Madagascai 

7,945 

1931 

4(5. 

lU'iinion 

J,.533 

1933 

47. 

I'^nited Stales «)t Vmciica 

.5 .S.50 

1930 

48. 

Dutch (Jiuana 

37,933 

1 932 

49 

iSrazil 

2,000 

1931 

.50. 

Eur()i)ean coimti K's 

Total loi ioicign cuuntiies 

Total lor all count 1 les 

1,000 (ai)pioxiiijate]N ) 

103 736 

..4:,aiT4 



OriiSin of Indian Emigration.— Euu- (.si> men, the first and last direct emigrants 
gratioii is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
and there is little evidence of any settlement pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
of Indiana overseas in early times except in the abuses to which the system was liable, 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration lor and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning ot tnat emig.ants were being entrapped by force 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
Indians cros-sed the Bay to the Straits Settle- brutality. In consequence, emigration wag 
nients to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, prohibited (Act XV ot 1842) except to Mauri- 
and eocoauut plantations ot Penang, and this tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
intercourse was allowed to coutinue for long XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
without regulation. The first otticially le- regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for Cuiaua and Trinidad. Act Xlll ot 1847 re- 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The nies iu 1894 gave rise to a system ol emigration 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 from French Indian ports to Eeunion and 
gave, the first great impetus to the movement Bourbon which was largely based on crimping 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned in British territory. This practice was checked 
to India as their best recruiting ground, ami by Act XXIV ot 1852. In 1858 emigration 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government ol Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In tlic latter 
India at a very early stage realised the ncccs- year a more elaborate Act, based on a couven - 
sity of bringing such emigration under rcgula* tion with the French Government was passed 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to legalising and regulating emigration to lieuuion 
investigate the case and to make recommenda- Martinique, Guadeloupe, ami French Guiana, 
tions tor securing the well-being of emigrants. Act Xlll of 18(54 marks an important stage in 
They advised tliat no legislation was required the history of emigiation. since it elaborated 
except in order to prevent undue advantage and consolidated the whole system of control, 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im» 
emigrants by providing that a magi-strate portaut respects with the object of preventing 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
entered into freely and understood by them sanitary conditions in settlLUieuts. In 1869 
and in order to secure that sulficient provision emigration was permitted to Grenada, and In 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
tenance during the voyage. A coT>y of every the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
engagement was also to he transmitted to the Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
Government under which the emigrants were to that colony came under all the restrictions 
Uve. These recommendations vrere embodied ! imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 1 permitted from the port of Negapatara. Owing 
also provided that contiacts should be deter- 1 to the injury caused to the agricultural lodus- 
minable after 5 years. tries ot the colony, these restrictions were 

History of Emigration. — Under the above removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia complaints reached the Government of India 
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of gross abuses iu Mk* troatmcnt of eral 
grants in British Guiana. A com mission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their reiiori 
led to important legislation in the colons 
for the protection of Indian immigrantt 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidai' 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal an 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were als* 
instituted in both these colonies, and thei 
reiwrts in 1872 brought to light a number ot 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresh co:. 
soildating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871' 
by which the Acts regulating emigration t< 
the French Colonies and two amending Act 
to Act XIll of 1864 were inrorporated in thi 
general law. The question of revision of th* 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and othc 
objectionable practices were reported to th- 
Government of India. The opportunity wa 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitche 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in whlcl 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve 
ment, and the attitude of the people toward* 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed b> 
the Government of India, ani finally in 188:> 
the law was again recast and consolidated b> 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifle 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- Gleneral in Couiici' 
to add to the list by notification, and also t' 
prohibit emigration to any of the countrie 
in the list on the ground of epidemic diseas« 
and/oT excessive mortality among emigrant 
in such country, or on the ground that prop* i 
measures have not been taken for the protec 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements mad* 
with them in India are not duly enforced, Thir 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of Indentured emigration rc 
mained ii force until 1908, when a fresh rev - 
slon of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration wjs luwiiil were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, th. 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutcl 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix 
Smination to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, th< 
demand for fresh labour having died out 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
Ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi> 
gration to the French Colonies of lleunlon 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare oi 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian laborrers. Deputations froui 
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India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion lias during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 In the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this 'policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant ** was extended to cover all per- 
sons ** assisted *’ to depart from India. 

Present Position — I n d i a n emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three: — 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(5) nights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Bights and disabilities of Indians 
domiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered 
Feparately. 

Control of Emigration. — So far as 

iinskill«*<i labour is concerned, the Governmei.t 
<»t India have assumed absolute powers tf 
I control. The terms of section 10 of the 
Eiiiigrittiou Act of 1922 are as follows: — 

** 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
u iskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and oondi- 
t ons as the Governor -General in Council, by 
notification in the Oazelie of India, m^y epecUy 
in this behalf. 

**(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
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or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon siirii 
approval being given, the notification may !>• 
issued in the form in which it has been so 
approved.*' 

Under this law emigration has been 
to Ceylon on ttie following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

(a) have l>een recruited by a person 
licensed for tlmt purpose by and res- 
ponsible to an officer (hereinafter called 
the Emigration (Jorainissionei) apiKunt- 
ed by the Government of Ceylon, 01 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
and have been accepted by liim. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
Che Governor-General In Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Lcgislaciire of Ceylon sliail 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into liy 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part cC the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be i 3 coverable from anv emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection sliail be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at an\ 
time when so desired by the Governor- (iciiei.il 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) sliail, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable cither on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that ho has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation sliail be defrayed by tlio 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters* 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in 
clause (6). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of tiiis 
Notification, or within such further pciiod 
as the Governor-General in Council nmj by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
sucli periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Cejdon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also jier- 
niittcd to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1023, and limited to 
a miinber not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms were more onerous than In the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskified work lias also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed : — 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to Britisli Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
< iouncll may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
wliich shall tliercupon become operative: — 

( 1 ) The family sliail be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 600 f.imi- 
iies sliail be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of pcisons included iu the said 500 families 
sliail not exceed 1,500. 

(2) Tile emigrants shall cither have been 
iceruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by aii'l responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigiation Commissioner) appointed 
by the GovernmcTit of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to tlie Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and liave been accepted 
by him. 

(31 No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able fiom any emigrant and all expenses In this 
connc'ction shall be borne by tlie Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any tune when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(5) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the 
(■overnment of British Guiana shall at the 
request of the Governor- Gem'ral in Council 
oppoint a person to perform temporarily the 
duties of tlie Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
Britisii Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for tlie emigrants and generally 
to supervise tlieir employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) sliail, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission. 

(7) Tlie Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not lass than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
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which shall be healthy and shall have an ad- 
equate supply of good drinking water. All 
expenses in connection with the preparation of 
the holdings shall be borne by the Government 
of British Guiana and shall in no case be recover- 
able from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
ttxceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, providt d 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire alisolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either bv himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) Tf any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation » payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. ¥ree medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to tlic place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the txpiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana o the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 6 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost ol 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of Britisli 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on tlie expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
hla residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence In India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or In addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 
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(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the cuse of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established beioie the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately 
represented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of la bom. 

(17) The Gnv(' I nmc lit of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to tune by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigratina to the Colony In 
a< coKlaiirc with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-govern- 
ing dominions and tlic British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions; — 

**(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, Includiiig India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, tor the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
nclnding temporary residence for the pui pose 
of education ; such right shall not extendi to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (d) that each Individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian." 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indian') 
are in practice used In order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
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to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits tiie entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received In advance a permit 
fiom the Dominlnn Government whicli is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any jierpon deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life to 
be upsuited to the requirements of tlie Union. 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 
who bad come to the Dominion otheiwise 
than by continuous Journey from the country of 
which he was a native and unless he possessed in 
his own right 250 dollars. Since Ciinada 

has restricted the immigrat ion of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
of any Cmiadiaii citizen legally udmittt'd 
to and resident in Canada, who is in a position 
to receive and care for his dependents. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
th(‘ Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passi'd by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adniini- 
atration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
Impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— The ]>o- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Impel iiil Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: — 

•'This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over tlie composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of llie Empire, and this Conference* 
tlierefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
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the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is 
desirable that the rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised.” 

“ The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
lesolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
t-helr profound concern at the position of 
Indians in South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and South Atrlea a 
way can be found as soon as may be to reach a 
more satisfactory position 

Summary of present Position ■ — Outside 
Australia, N<'W Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — 

(1) South Africa — The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the conipiomise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as tlie Smnts-Gandlii agreement. Tlie sul)- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 

to Mr. Gandhi, June 3()th, 1014 “ With le- 

gard to tlie administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say tliat it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see tliat they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 

(ii) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7tli, 1914 : 

“ By vested rights I understand tlie right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which lie was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township.” 

This lias been officially interpreted to nii'an 
“ that the vested rights of those Indians wlu) 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Knquirv Commission was 
appointed to investigate tlie grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
laiul in the Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were as follows ; — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. .35 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should he no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segrega- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which in iinicipalitK"' 
should have right, subject to certain 
conditions • — ■ 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics 

(6) to set aside certain streets or portion‘d 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attiuctod . 
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(6) These areas should be selected and 
allocated by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A unitorm “ License i^aw ” applicable 
to ail the Provinces ot the Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cai>e Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
fnot being liquor liceiHisl shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape* Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint 
ed by the Administrator. 

(b) The grounds upon which an application 
for tlie grant of a new license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of :i 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appi^al to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the licimse holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation In the 
enforcement ot the Im migration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Governincrit should be placed in the 
hands of one olficial, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regardintr 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, siiould be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
toudi with the various sectioiia of the Indian 
community* see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above It will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 


dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquirii^ and ouniing 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Agaimt this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but the protest was not 
accepted by the Union Government. 

As has been stated above, the representatives 
of the Union of South Africa dissented from the 
resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921 
wliich recommended the recognition of the right 
ot Indians to citizenship in the sidf-governiug 
Dominions. The negotiations conducted be- 
tw<‘cn the two governments produced little result 
and tho anti-Asiatic feeling prevailing was re- 
fi(>(‘ted in the legislation passed during the follow- 
ing years. Between 1922 and 1925 the Durban 
Land Alienation Ordinance, the Borough and 
Toumship Laud Ordinance, the Natal Boroughs 
Ordinance (No. 19 of 1924) and the Natal Town- 
ships Ordiuanci* of 1925 were all passed and were 
detrimental to Indian interests. In 1925, the 
Areas llitservation, Jinmigration and Begistration 
(Further Provision) Bill was introdue(‘d in the 
linion rarliameiit, the obji‘ct of tlie Bill being to 
stilFen the immigration law in its application to 
Asiatics and to introduce segregation in Natal. 
Till* Jhllrousi'd consternation 111 South Atrica and 
uklesprc^ad resiqitiniuit in India. After pro- 
longed jif'gotiatioiis bc'tween the two Govern- 
ments, tlie ITnion Government agreed to a 
coiiterencc between the representative's of the two 
Gov(>rnm(‘nts and to the postponi'ment of the 
eousidi'ration of the Areas Keservalion Bill until 
att(T the conference. Th(‘ (’onferenee met in 
(Jape Town and arrived at an understanding, 
eoinmonly known as the Capt' Town Agreo- 
meiit of 1927. Th<‘ tf'rms of this agreement, 
which w’(‘r(‘ ratified by both Governraiuits in 
February, 1927, are rt'produced bedow. 

Cape Town Agreement 1927. 

1. It was announced in April 1926 that the 
Government of India and the Government of the 
Union ot South Africa had agreed to hold a Bound 
Table Conference to explore all pcissiblo mi'thods 
of settling tli(‘ Indian question in the Union in a 
maimer which would safeguard the maintenance 
of westi'rn standards of life in South Africa by 
just and legitimate meaiLS. The (Joiifercnce as- 
sembled at Cape Town on December 17th and its 
session finished on January 12th. There was, in 
tlicse meetings, a full and frank exchange of views 
which has resulted in a truer appreciation of 
mutual diffic-ultics and a united understanding to 
co-oj>crate in the solution of a common problem 
ill a spirit ot friendliness and good-will. 

Both Governments re-affirm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate means for the maintenance of w^estern 
standards of life. 

2. The Union Governmi'iit recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are prepared 
to (‘oiiform to western standards of life, should be 
eiiabliHl to do so. 

3. For those Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Govcrnm<*nt will organise a scheme of assisted 
(‘migration to India or other countries where 
western standards are not required. Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with the 
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proposed revision of thii law relating to domicile 
which will be of geiKTal application. Emigrants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desin 
to return to the Union within the 3 years will f)iil> 
be allowt'd to do so on refund to the Union 
Government of the cost of the assistance received 
by them . 

4. The Governmc'iit of India r(*cognise thc^ir 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival in India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wni's 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the ITnion will be regulated by paragrai»h 
3 of Kesolution XXI of the Imyierial Confereiiei' 
of 11)18. 

r». In the exjieetation that the diincultu'S witli 
which the Union has been confronted will be 
mati’rially lessened by the agreeiiK'iit now happilj 
reached betwi'cn the two Gov(*rninentH, and in 
order that the agreement may eoine into 
operation undi'r the most favourable auspices and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union ot 
South Africa have decided not to jiroiM-ed furthei 
with the Afeas Itescrvation and Immigration and 
Ri'gistration (Further I’rovision) Ihll. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to 
wateh the working of the agreement now reaehi'd 
and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the GovcrniiK'ut ot India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure <*oiitinuous 
and etfectivc co-operation between the two 
Governments. 

In February, 1030, a SeK-ct Uommittee of the 
Union House of Assembly was appointed to 
inquire into and report on certain matters relating 
to the rights of Indians to own and (K-ciipy im- 
movable property in the Transvaal and incident- 
ally to trade. The (,!ominittce was requiri'd 
inter alia, to investigate how far the intent ions ol 
the legislature, as chi bodied in the Act of 1010. 
were being given effect to and whether, and, if so, 
to what extent, an amendment of the Act was 
desirable. The Committi'e came t o th<‘ conclusion 
that the position which had ariscm as a result ol 
illegal occupation in th(> mining areas was serious 
and that there was no doubt that Law 3 of J88.'>, 
as amended by the Act of 1919, intendi*d that 
Asiatics should not own fixed property in th<> 
Transvaal outside reserved areas cither individu- 
ally or collectively and either directly or in- 
directly. It submitted its riqiort on the 13th 
May, 1930, and embodied its recommendations 
in a Bill, which it urged should be enacted im- 
mediately. The Bill was read for the first time* 
on the 14th May, 1930, but in deh’rence to the 
r(*presentations madi* by the Governmiuit of India 
that adequate time should be allow'ed for careful 
examination of the far-reaidiing provisi{ms of th<* 
measure, the Unioti Government d(‘cid<*d to defer 
f urthi'r consideration of it until the Parliamentary 
session of 1931. As a result of opposition to the 
Bill, it was later postponed further, and a Gon- 
ference was held in 1932 to examine the provisions 
of the Bill and to review the working of the f^ape 
Town Agreement of 1927 in accordance witn para 
7 of that Agreement. 
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The r(‘sults ot tile Coidcrence are contained in 
the following (‘Xtraets tioin a staft-nnuit made in 
the Indi.in Legi^latUK* on the Tdh Apnl, 1932 ,• — 

1 In aecordaiiec' with ])a]agi.q)li 7 of the 
Ua]M‘ Town Agreement, ot 1927 delegates ot the 
Government ol the Union ot Soiitii Atiiea and of 
tin* Goveinuh'nt of India nu“t at ('a])(‘ 'I’ownfroin 
.laniiarv 12tli to Uehruary 4th. J9i2 to eonsidt'r 
the w'orkmg ot the Agieeiin'iit and to exeiiange 
views as to an> inoditu at ions tliat (‘xpi'iieiiee 
might suggest 'I’lie delegates had a full and 
frank di'^eiission in tin* Conteieiae. which was 
throughout maiki'd by a sj)iiii ot (oidialitj and 
mutual good will 

2, lioth tioveinmeiits ({(u-ider that the Cajie 
Town Agn'enieiit h.i-' het n a powm till iidlueiiee in 
fosteiing tiiendlv lelations l)t>lw('en them and 
that they sh(»ul(i eontima' to ( o-operate m the 
<*ommon object ot haiinonising then respi'ctivc 
interests in nganl to Indians K'sulent in the 
Ihiiou 

3. It was ie( «)gniM-d that tin IU)S‘^l])illtles of 
the Union’s s( la me ot a‘'Sisted einigiation to 
India arc now piactically exhausted owing to tin' 
(‘conomic and ( Iimatie i onditions ot India as well 
as to the tact that 80 jx'i cent of the Indian 
population ot the Union aie now South-Afiican- 
born. As a cons(>(pien( (> the iiossibdities of land- 
settlement outside India, as alic'adv ( onti’inplated 
in paragraph .3 ot the Vgiet'im'iit. have been 
further (ousideK'd The Government of India 
will<‘ 0 -opi rat(' with tile (Jovernment of the Union 
in exploiing tla' jiossibiiities of a e(»lonisation 
scheme for s(*tt, ling Indians, Ixdlitroin India ami 
from South Atiica, in other fountiies In this 
investigation, wliieli '-hould taki' pl.ici' dining th(‘ 
colli se ot the jm'Sent ye.n a K'juesentativi' ot tlie 
Indian conimuiut v in Soiitli Atm a will, it thi-y 
so desire, be associated As soon as tlie in- 
v'cstigatiou has bei'ii (omi>iet('d the two (ioviTii- 
meiits will ( onsnler the results ol the inquiry. 

I, No othei inoditieat ion of the Agreement is 
for the jiicsiuit ( onsidered nei-essaiy. 

5 1 shall now emleavoui to deal with the 

Transvaal Asiatic Ti'iiuie (Ann'iidnii'iit) Bill 
The Conference deeidiMl that it. should be con- 
siderc'd by a siib-i oinmittei' (onsisting of two 
re]>r»‘S(*ntatives of each Delegation Altiu* dis- 
cus.sion 111 the sub-( ommittee Dr. Malan, who was 
one of Union rej»i(‘sentativ('s, agiix'd to ]>lacc 
informally before meinbeis ot the Select Com- 
mittee, winch liad jirepaicd Ihll. suggi'stions of 
the delegates from India Kcsults ot this con- 
sultation ma> be suinniarised as lollows •— 

(1) Claiisi' .'3 of tile Dill vvhuh (unbodied 
the pniKiple of segiegatioii bv pi lovdingtor 
the ear-marking ot areas for the occujiation 
or owneiship of land by Asiatics lias been 
del(‘t(‘d Instead, till' Gold laivv is to be 
amended to (unjiowei the MmistcT of tin* 
Intel ior atti'r consultation with the Minist(>r 
of Mines to withdraw any land Irom tin* 
operation of sictions J 30 and 1 31 m so 
far as they prohibit rc'sidencc iijion or 
oicuiiation of any land bv coloured per- 
sons Thispowei will be exercised aft(‘r 
inquirv into indiv idiial ( ases by a n impartial 
commission jire^-ided over by a judge to 
validate* jiiesejit ill(‘gal oeeiipatious and to 
jiermit exei'ptioii" to be maiie in future from 
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occupational icbtiictionH of (iold Jiau. Jt 
js hoped that liberal us(' wdl b(‘ made of 
this nt'W proMsioii ot the hn\ so as to pre- 
V(‘nt the subs! aid jal dislocation of Indian 
business which strict aiijiiication of tlie 
existing lestiictions would inNolve, and 
to provide* Indians in tutiirc with rea- 
sonable facilities to trade in the mining 
areas without {‘Cgiegation. 

(2) Tile lull has also been ann'iided so as 
to ]»rote(t tl\e<i piopi'ity acquired by 
Asiatic coini).inies up to 1st ]VIai<-h 103(», 
which are not jirotecti'd l)V s(*ction 2 of Act 
37 ot lUlll 'Fills will liave tlie vttvet of 
saving many Indian projiertics which 
though not acquiied 111 coniiaveiit ion ot 
the h'ttei ot the* A< t ot lOltl, w ere acquii ed 
contraiy to its spiiit. 

(3) Loial bodies vihom, claus<> 10 of th(‘ 
I’.ill reijuiK'd to 1 i-tu^e ce l tiflcaU's ot lliness 
to .111 Asiatic to tiade on tlie ground that 
the applicant may neit lawfully cairy on 
l»usine*ss oil the premise's lor wlinh the* 
lie-i'iice* IS sought, shall have to treat a 
(citifleate issued by a comju*te*nt (love'rn- 
meiit ollicei* to the effect that any land 
has been withdrawn Iroui the* lestrictive 
jirovisions ol se'ctions 130 and 131 ot the 
(iold Law' as suthcient pioot that a coloured 
jie'rson may lawfully trade on such land 
As it IS ])rojios(*d t<i maintain hereatter a 
register ot .‘ill laneis in ])ioclaune*d areas 
where Asiatic occupation is permitted, 
such a lU’ovision should prove* .1 valuable 
sate'guard to the Indian community. 

0 A.S a, gainst tiie'sc ImporUnt concessions, it 
Vias to lie* re*cognis(>d that the reconnneiidations ot 
the Indian De'legation that are.as like Springs and 
de-i)ro( laimeel land, to wliieh the i estrictioiis ot 
clauses 130 and 131 do not at pr(*sent apply 
should lot. Ite* made subject, to them, and that 
le-ases tor ten ye*ars or more should not be treated 
as llx<*d j)rojK'rty luive not been accepted. On 
the balance, how('Vcr, tiie ann'iidineiits which, 
subji'ct to ratitication by the Union Parliament, 
have been made 111 the Pill represent a substantial 
advance on the ongMal Pill. 

The Transvaid Asiatic Land Tenure Pill, as 
ainendi’d 111 the manner mentioned in paragraphs 
0 and 7 of the statement, above, was passed into 
law in 1032 and a (iornmission, presided over by 
the Honourable Air. Justice Feetham, w'as aji- 
])ointed ill October, 1032, to I'liquire into the 
(•cciipation by (oloiiied iiersons of pr<x*laimed 
land 111 the Transvaal. Tlie 'Frans vaal Asiatic 
Land T(*nure ( Amend ni(*nt) Act of 193<), which 
vias passi'd attei consideration ot the recomnieiid- 
atioiis ot the ]<'eetham ('omnnssion, completed 
tin* h'gislation necessary to givi* effect to the 
policy of the original Act of lt)32. 

The Oov(*rnmcnt of the Union of South Afrna 
also appointc'd a Uommittec to undertaki* the in- 
vestigation of the possibilities ot colonisation 
coutempiatt'd in tlni 1{)32 Agreeini'iit reterred to 
abovi*. 'The report of this Uommittec W'as pub- 
lished siimiltam'ously in India and in South 
Africa on the 2nd July, 1934. The main recom- 


ineiidation of thi-. Committee was that further 
investigation in regard to the suc(;essful operation 
of a colonisation scheme could advantageously be 
made by a joint commission in British North 
Porneo, Pritish New Guinea and British Guiana. 
'The idea of colonising Indians trom the Union, 
however, dtu's not appear to have been jiroccedcd 
with. 

Since 1932, then* have also been several enact- 
ments which an* cajiable of being us(*d against 
Indians in the Union, c q , tlie 'Transvaal Lici'iiccs 
(Control) Oidiiiance ol 1932 and the Natal Kural 
D(*aler&’ Incensing Law Amendment Ordinance of 
1935. A turther d(‘V(*lopnient occurred in 1937 
when three jirivate Bills alfi*cting the iiosition of 
Indians in tlie Union were introduced in the 
Union Parliami'iit. 'Flu* first sought to prohibit 
mairiageb between Kurojit'ans and Asiatiits or 
natives. It. was introduced on the 12th January 
but attempts to have it referred to a Select 
Uommittec tailed. 'I’hc s('<*ond Bill sought to 
einpowi'T 1*rovincial Uourcils to prohilnt tin* em- 
ployment ol Europeans by non-Europeans in the 
Union, and the third to prohibit the acquisition 
ot fixed property in the Transvaal by any Euro- 
pean, t!oiourt‘d or C'ajM* Alalay women married to 
Asiatics and liy childri'ii ot such mairiages 
Both tlie Governnu'iit ot India and their Agent 
General in tla* Union made representations 
against these two Bills. Second reading, whiih 
would have involvi'd acc.i'jitanei* of the principle 
ot the two measures, was not ]>roc.«’eded with and 
they W(‘ie refeired to a Selt'cl. Uoniniitt(*(* of the* 
Union Hoiisi* of Assembly for investigation ot 
thi*ir ( onteiits and form. Botli the Indian coin- 
iniimty ami the Ag(*nt General gavi* evidence 
b(*fore the Select Uommittee. The (Jommitteo 
came to no conclusion on the projtosal to ri'strict 
ownership ot land through mariiagi*, but after 
consid<*ration ot the othi r Pill, submitted an 
amended Pill ('ntitl(*d tin* Whiti* Women’s 
Employment Hi striciion Pill. 'The amended Bill 
sought to prohibit thi* (*mploymeiit of European 
woTiu'n by Asiatics (>\cept under a certificate of 
the Alimsti'r of Labour and to foi bid tlie issue of 
such a certificate if the women concerned were to 
be under the direction or supervision of a non- 
European or to be housed or employed on 
preniisi'S containing dwelling or sleeping ijuarters 
of Asiatics or at places vNheri* tlu>y might c.ome, 
iiit o contact w ith Asiatics other 1 ban as customers 
over tin* countf'r. Uajie Alalays and Japanese 
(while the trade convention with Japan lasted) 
w'(*re to be eX(*mpted from tin* riistrlction. Thi; 
new measiin* w’as purely anti- Indian and thi* 
Government of India protested strongly against 
it. Ill the coursi* of oral evidence before the 
Select Uommittee. a representative of the South 
African Indian Congress stated that he believed 
Indians w'ould be wiUing to termmati* cmplov- 
ment of Eurojiean wom(*n voluntarily where 
circumstances showed that particular exc.eption 
niiglit be, or had been, justifiably taken to such 
employment. The Union Government accepted 
this statement as an assurance of co-operation by 
the Indian community in objectionable cases and 
an announcement was made on the 14th April in 
the Union House of Assi'inbly that no further 
opportunity w’ould be given for the discussion on, 
or for legislation in connection with, the Select 
Committee’s report on the Bills. The Union 
Government, however, res-rved the right to 
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uiidertako legislation latei should circumstances 
demand it The dropping of tlicsc two IJills did 
not, however, satisfy certain sertions and an 
iinnouncemt'iit was made in the TI iiion l*arliament 
on the 17th May, 11)^7, that two (Joinmisslons, 
one to enquire* into mixed marriages and the* oth(*r 
into the question of Asiatic land teiiuie in an‘as 
not covered by the eiuiuiiy of the Fcetham 
Commission, would be upjiointi'd. These Com- 
missions weie not a])j)ointed till the end «.»t ]0.*{7 
but the indi(!ations are that both of thi'm will be 
appointed earl y in 1 938 . 

Present position : Indians enioy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the (Jape 
Province, In the remaining provinces thi'y are 
not enfranchiseci Th(‘y are subjecti'd to differ- 
ential treatnu^nt 111 the matti‘r of trading licences, 
esp(‘cially 111 the Transvaal. 'I’heir immigration 
into the Union is barred and seV(*re restri<*tions 
exist on inter-iirovincial migration. In the 
Transvaal thi'y are not allow'c'd I 0 aeipiire im- 
movable jiropc'rty outside locations and the 
recent Asiatic Land Tenure legislation has idosed 
certain loop-hoh's which existi'd in the Gold Law 
of 1908 

(2) Kenya Colony. — Tho grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern* 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round the following points: — 

(o) Franchise. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plm an educational test 
without racial discrimination for all llritish 
subjects. 

{b) Segregation. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to Fast Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, flrstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treateti in the allocation of sites. 

(c) The Highlands. — Lord Elgin deckles 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration. — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
most be paramount,*' and in light of this it 
was decided ; — 

27 


(a) Franchise. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(b) Segregation. — ^The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The Highlands. — The existing practice 
IS maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Kacinl discrimination in 
liamigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. 1'he Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution iniblished on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded ** their deep regret 
that His Majesty's Government did not fee- 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ** and re'»erved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity 
They stated their intention of making 
representations reganllng the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the oiiportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiial conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. Ihe Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty's 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee:— 

“(1) Immigration.— My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
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entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 

g rsons of all races arriving in or departing from 
mya. Meanwhile the Kenya ImmigrAtlon 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con* 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and 1 can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land In the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands. — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an ofQoer experience in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and 
agricultural points of view on the areas in 
question.” 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to aoate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 

In June 1924, His Majesty's Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiiy was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1926. On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 


House of Commons that, in view of th< 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborougli 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government ol 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
Intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented thie 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, vu., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
30 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from Ist January 1927. 

Closer Union- — In view of the issue of 
another White Paper in July 1927, in which it 
was announced that His Majesty's Government 
had authorised the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to send to Africa a special Commission 
to investigate the possibility of securing more 
effective co-operation between the Govern- 
ments of Eastern and Central African Depen- 
dencies and make recommendations on this 
and cognate matters, the question regarding 
the position of Indians in Kenya again came 
to the forefront. 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations ol the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or Individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State f orthe Colonie^the 
Government of India deputed the Et. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Beport and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Eeport presented by him 
on bis return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 
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(b) invoke the good offices of the CTolonial 
Office and of the Oovernment of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 

(^) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson 

(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya . 

(<7) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the rei)ort and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted t6 a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1930. The Government of 
l^dia communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in so far as 
It affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Eight Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H.,as their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1931. 

The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain corresiiondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August, 1932. 

As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted the 


view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of the Mandatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
has not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies. 

There was no important development in 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
posal for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 
that since 1931 circumstances had changed so 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committee’s decision and that immediate 
steps should be taken towards the Closer Union 
of Bast Africa. A “ Memorandum on Union ” 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members’ 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty's Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate grounds for 
reopening an enquiry into the matters which had 
been so carefully investigated by the .Toint Select 
Committee as recently as 1931. This decision 
is contained in Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1935, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which has 
been published in all the countries concerned. 

Franchise.— As regards franchise, His Majesty’s 
Government stated in the White Paper of 1930 
that “ His Majesty’s Government are of the 
opinion that the establishment of a common roll 
is the objLjt to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilization or education 
character open to all races.” In 1931 the question 
of franchise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
discussing the arguments that had been brought 
forward for and against a mimmon electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para. 1 00 of their 
report that it would be impracticable under 
present conditions to advocate the adoption of the 
system of common roll representation in prefer- 
ence to the existing system of election.” The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted the 
rect>mmendations of the Joint Select Committee 
in the matter. 

High lands. — The Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, which was appointed to con- 
sider the question of Closer Union in East 
Africa had recommended that “ in view of the 
nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land Question, a full and author- 
itative inquiry shoula be undertaken immediate- 
ly into the needs of the native population, 
present and prospective, with respect to land 
within or without the reserve held either on 
tribal or on individual tenure.” In April, 
1932, a Commission was accordingly appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government and the terms 
of reference of the Commission included the 
following : 

’ To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 

descent are to have a privileged position in 

accordance with the White Paper of 1923.’ 

The Commission in their report, which was 
published in May 1934, recommended that the 
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boundaries of the European Highlands should 
be safeguarded by Ordei in Oouncil so that the 
European community might have the same 
measure ot secui.'y in legard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives 
His Majesty’s (lovernmenl> announced that they 
accepted this lecommendation of the Land 
Commission The Indian community was 
perturbed by this announcement as the proposed 
Order in Council would give statutory effect to 
restrictions which were originally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative conveni- 
ence and representations were made io His 
Majesty’s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian Cijinmimity No 
Order in Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937, but the position as it affects Indians 
appears clear from the following extracts 
from the speech of the Secrci aiy of State ioi 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1936 - 

‘ (a) What is contemplated, arising out of the 
recommendations of the (MoiTis-Cartei) Com- 
mission, IS tile issue ot two Orders-in-Council 
There are, of course, many other tilings arising 
out of those recommendations, but the jMunts 
which have been raised are cliiefly concerned 
with these Orders-iii-(youneiI One of t hem is to 
define the boundaries of those parts of the 
Higlilands whicli are to be set aside for non- 
native occupation, and (b) 1 want to make it 

clear that tliere is to be nothing in either Order 
imposing any legal disability against Indians oi 
against any persons on the ground ot race, coloui, 
creed or anything else. Equally 1 want to make 
it clear that the existing adininistraf ive iirac- 
ticc, which was first laid down by Lord Elgin is 
to be continued. 1 wish that to be understood 
clearly both in India and elsewlieie. The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1008 will continue. In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Order-in-Comicil, butasa matterof 
administration that practice will continue in the 
future as in the jiast. There will be no legal 
colour bar.’ 

Lowlands. Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons in J924, in 
connection with the ‘ Lowlands,’ the question 
of deputing an oflicer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any furthei 
with the idea. 

Apart from the major problems outlined above, 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community in the colony. The 
most important of these are (i) the Ordinance to 
control and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (ji)the Transport Control Ordinance. 
The former Hill sought to regulate the sellmg and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure con- 
trol over quality. As a number of Indian traders 
were affected, representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India and the Bill was revised in certain respects 
and became law in I93r». it was brought into 
force from the 1st January, 1936. 

The Kenya Transport Control Bill which was 
passed last year was intended to give effect to the 


recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co- 
ordination Committee which was appointed in 
1935 to investigate and consider the desirability 
of co-ordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport in the colony. The Indian 
iiicrabers of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objected to the principle of the Bill as in 
the attempt to prevent wasteful comjietition be- 
f.ween the railways and other iorms of transport 
in Kenya, they ielt that the considerable interests 
of Indians in the tiansport industry would be 
affp(;ted adv(*rse]y. ’I’he other main objections 
were directed against, the composition of the 
Transport J^iconsing Board and the provision 
I elating to the grant ot exclusive licences. The 
Bill has now become law and *an Indian has 
been appointed to the Transjxirt Licensing 
Board. 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana. — Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16(B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission tlie Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2ad January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that “ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty's subjects resident in Fiji.” In July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner's policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Raju, G. L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S Hissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1022. 

Tlie labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
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arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji, Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who weie 
colonial bom or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit fir the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921. from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
reiireseniation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants. 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
If they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were ix^suod. Provision 
was made, ivier aha, for tlie election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 5th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution rccomracnditig the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one. The resolution 1 
was supported by the three Indian members 1 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 1 
the elected European and nominated Fijian , 
members. As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their sejits and, 1 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through- 1 
out the life of the Council. A fresh election , 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian ' 
constituencies returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offered himself ' 
for election from the third constituency. 


Majesty’s Govi'rnmc'iit is contained in th(‘ des- 
patch dated the 20th July, 1930, addressed by the 
Secietary of State for the (’olonu's to the Govern- 
ment of Fiji, The mam points of the decision 
A\cre — 

{a) the Fipan 1 epri'seiitatives should bo selec- 
t«Hl as heit'iofoie, , by the Govt'rnor trom a 
paiu-1 submitted by the Groat Council of Native 
Chiets . 

(6) some of l.lu' European and Indian membeis 
should b(' elected and th(* otlaus nominated , 

(c) the ciroiimstaiK es were siicJi as to inaki* it 
impossible to aiiangc' tor repi»*scntatioii of the 
three sections of the population by means of a 
general fianchise The L(*gislatiV(' Council 
should consist of the Governor, 1(> official mem- 
beis, 5 Kiiropeari members (3 to be (dected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominati'd), 5 
Kijian members (all to bi' selected as at piesent) 
and .5 Indian members (3 to be elected on a 
communal lianchise and 2 to be nominati'd). 

Till' Li'gislative Council as nevily constituted 
met in Sept embei lt>37 

Another important mattei vvhiih is attracting 
attention is that ol land tenure Indians ex- 
peiieiice a number oi jiiactical difficulties 
I ( oiini'cted with thi' b ases ot land and the 
administiation ot the land law .ind they have been 
brought to till' notice ot His JMajt'Sty’s Govern- 
ment by the Goveinmcnt ot India. 
In September. I93ff, the Council ol Cliiets 
ol Fiji agreed that all lands (nuluding leases) not. 
i i< qniredior th(' mainti'iiancc' of till' Fipan owneis 
I should b(‘ opeiu'd tor settb'ini'iit , that to lurther 
] this end a Cornmitt.ee should be appointed to 
iiKiuire into and to deli'rmiiie thi' amount of land 
1 needed lor projicr development by llu' Native 
ownciB, and that all land (including leased) not 
soreipiired should be handed over to the Govern- 
, ineiit to leas<' on bc'lialt ot the' Fijians. 'ITk* Fiji 
(J overiimeiit. has not so tar ajijiointed the Com- 
mittee asked for by the ('oiiiicil ot Chiefs and the 
position in regard to Indian land temm* is 
HIM hanged 

British Guiana. — The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to th(' 
labouring classes and their grievances arc mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon’blc Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
iature, wiiicli advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 


In 1935, the elected Indian members of the 
Legislative (’ouncil advocated a system of nomi- 
iiaton in place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Associ- 
ation. l^uropean opinion was divided The 
(jovcriimcnt of India supported the finncipb' of 
election and made* repri'sentations to His 
Majesty’s Government. The decision of His 


I Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
' posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
! of Messrs. Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur P. Eesava Pill.ii 
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was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Glasses in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of Uritish 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.T.E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report was received on February 
1st, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
In a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March, 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 

Nothing important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till September- 
Octoher 1935, when there were labour disturb- 
aiie.es on certain sugar estates. A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to en<|uirc into 
and report on (a) the causes which led up to the 
disturbances and (h), inter alia, the condition of 
labour on sugar <*state8 , and to advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the recurreiwe ol 
similar disputes From the r<*port of the Com- 
mission, which was published in December 19.30, 
it would appear that the (tisturbances were 
primarily of an economic character and were 
inspired grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers, 
whether resident or non-resident, 'riiere is rea- 
son to suspirt that the position of the Indian 
labourer has somewhat deteriorated in th(> last 
few years. The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and coiisti- 
tutes a theoretical advance, but as things are at 
present the Indian labourer no longer enioys the 
m(‘asure of security providt*d by the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of work and 
other benefits and the supervision of the Immi- 


gration officers in his relation with the plantation 
authorities. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, the Commission has recommended. 

(i) the creation by Government of some 
authority with such powers as are considered 
necessary for the efficient safeguarding of the 
interests of both employed and employer ; and 

(m) the revision of the provision of the 
Employers and Servants Ordinance in 
the light of more modern conceptions of 
the relations between employer and employed. 
As a result, the British Guiana Government has 
appointed a Commissioner of Labour and the 
otlw'r recommendations are, it is understood, still 
under consideration. 

(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

Ceylon and Malaya .“-The Government of 
India maintain their own agents in Ceylon and 
Malaya. 

The question of the fixation of a standard mini- 
mum wage for India estate labourers in Ceylon 
and Malaya has been the subject of negotiations 
between the Government of India and the 
(k)lonial Governments (‘ver since the emigration 
of Indian labour to the Colonies for the purpose of 
unskilled work was declared lawful in 1923 under 
the provisions of the Indian Emigration Act, 
1923. 

Ceylon — A satisfactory settlement regarding 
the standard wage and other outstanding ques- 
tions affecting the interests of labourers was 
arrived at in 1927 and the legislation to give effect 
to It was passed by the (Vylon Legislative Council 
in December, 1927 as the ’Indian Labour 
Ordinance No.27 of 1927.’ The standard rates 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the 1st January, 1929. In view of the 
considerable fall in the cost of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus- 
tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estates were reduced early in 
1932, those in up-country being left intact. A 
further reduction in wages took place in 1 933 in 
view of the deterioration in the position of the 
rubber and tea industries. While agreeing to 
these proposals, the Government of India stiim- 
lated that the reductions should be treated as 
strictly temporary and emergent and revision of 
rates on the upw^ard grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived. 

As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1933, the Government of 
India pressed for the restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates in force prior to the rcdiujtions of 1933 
were restored with effect from the 1st June, 1934. 

In 1936, as a result of a resolution passed in the 
State Council, the Ceylon Government appointed 
an Immigration Commission to consider and 
report upon the problem of non-Ceylonese work- 
ers in Ceylon, particularly with a view to the 
restriction and effective control of immigration 
into Ceylon of workers from other countries, 
including assisted estate labourers . Indians form 
the majority of the immigrants in Ceylon and 
they presented a memorandum to the Immigra- 
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tion Commissioner. The report of the Commis- 
sioner had not been published at the close of the 
year. 

Another piece of legislation affecting Indians 
in Ceylon was the Village Communities (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance. The amendment sought to 
enfranchise all persons of either sex other than 
Indian estate labourers thereby giving the vote to 
Europeans and Jiurghers who were previously! 
excluded. This disci imination against Indians 
roused protest both in India and in C(*ylon. 
'W ith the object of removing the charge of obvious 
racial discrimination, the Standing Committee of 
the State Council made an amendment to the 
proposed Bill which had the effect of ext^ending 
the franchise to those members of excepted 
classes, i e , (Europeans, Indians and Burghers), 
who pay land tax, and possess a specified area of 
land {o acres). The practical effect of this would 
be to enfranchise the great majority of Europeans 
and Burghers and leav(> practically the entire 
Indian estat<‘ labour population without 
the vote. A furthiT protest was made to the 
('cylon Government by the Government 
of India, who decided to stop the 
recruitment of labour for Ceylon until this 
question w'as satisfactorily settled. No such 
settlement has been reached. The Bill was 
passed by the State Council but has becnic'served 
by His Excelhuicy the Governor of Ceylon for 
the signification ot His Maj('sty’s jileasure, and 
the impasse continues 

Malaya —In Malaya, standard wage rates 
which were considered suitable by both the Indian 
and Malayan Governmtuits were introduced in 
certain *Key’ areas in 1928 The rates fixed, 
howeviT, were reduiied by 29 per cent with 
effeiit from the oth Oid.obcr, 1 9:t0, owing to the 
acute depression In the rubber industry. The 
Government ol India accepted the proposals tor 
the retiuctioii in the wages but they represented 
to the Malayan Governments that all Indian 
labourers who wished to be repatriated, either 
because they were thrown out ot employment, or 
because they were unwilling to work on wages 
lower than the standard rates, shouhi be repatri- 
ated free of cost. As a result of this suggestiiui, 
nearly 7a, 000 Indians obtained free repatriation 
between August and December, 19.‘10 All 
recruitment of laliour from India to Malaya, 
moreover, was stopped and only such iiersoiis 
were assisted to emigrate to Malaya as had left 
their families tliere. The dejiression in the rub- 
ber industry continued throughout 1931 and 1932, 
but towards the end of J 933 there was an upw'ard 
trend in rubber prices. The figures ot repatria- 
tion showed a steady ilecrease and it was lelt that 
there might be a shortage of labour if prices 
continued to rise. The Malayan Governments 
accordingly requested the Goverimieiit of India to 
permit the reopening of voluntary ussi.stt‘d emi- 
gration from South India to Malay a whu’h wa.s 
^topped in 1930 Assisted emigration was re- 
sumed in May, 1934 and was regulated by a 
“ quota ” system subject to certain safeguards 
This system was continued in 1 934 and 1 935 and 
was stopped from 1936 when voluntary assisted 
emigration was al’owed without a quota. In 
1936 the Government of India sent a deputation 
consisting of the Ht. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, 
P.C., C.H., with Mr. G. S. Bozman, I.O.S., as his 
adviser, to Malaya to examine the condition of 


Indian labourers in Malaya w'ith special reference 
to the rates of wages. During the visit of the 
Deputation, the Malayan Governments decided 
to restore half the cut which had been imposed in 
1930 in so far as labour employed by them was 
concerned. The estates immediately followed 
suit and the standard rates m force on the estates 
W'(‘r<‘ fixed at 45 e('nts for mtui and 36 for w'omen. 
There was widespread labour unrest tow^ards the 
end of 1936 The Chiiiest* labour on estati's and 
iniiK'S stiuck w ork and as a result se( iired revision 
of wage rates Over 12,000 Indian labourers 
employed by the Singapore Mumeipulity also 
struck woik in November, 1936, and the Munici- 
pality decided to give a minimum l)asic wage of 
52 cents a day to unskilled labourers, w'llh tre(‘ 
quarters and corresponding increases in tlu- higlKU- 
rates ot wage's of all labourers with etfe'ct trom the 
1st March, 1937 The* Deputation returned to 
India in .January, 1937, and reenmnnnded the 
immediate restoration of thi' wages of Indian 
labourers to the* 1928 leve'l As a ri'sult ot the' 
correspondence be'tween the Governme'nt of India 
and the Malayan Gove'rnmeiits the' latter restored 
the rates of 50 cents for nu'n and lO ei'iits for 
women with effect from the 1st Ai)ril 1937. 

Zanzibar: — The small Proteetorato of Zan- 
zibar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, has an Indian community of nearly 
15,000 out of a total population of 23.5,000 
These Indians are mostly traders, and the trade in 
cloves —of which Zanzibai furnishes more than 
80 pei cent of the world’s supply- -is largely 
in tl leir hands. No problems ot any magnitude 
faced this community until July 1934, W’hcn a 
group of Decrees regulating the tiade in cloves 
and prohibiting the fiee alienation ot land by 
Africans and Arabs to others was jiassed by tli'e 
Legislative (Jouncil of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of H U the Sultan. 

?. So great was the anprehension of the 
Indian community in regaiu to these measures 
that, aftei an unsuceessfiil attempt to have then 
ojicratioii posttM>ned. the Government, of India 
deputed Mr X.P.S. Menoii, l.C.S , to visit Zanz- 
ibai and e.xainine the elfeet ot the Decrees on 
Indian interests. Mr. Menoii expressed tlie 
opinion that (i) the clove legislation, i e„ the 
Clove Oi’Dweis’ Assoemtion Dej-iee and Clove 
Exporters’ Decree, and (n) the J^and Alienation 
Decree, were ohje<*tiouable liom tlie point of 
view of the Indian eonimunity In legard to (i) 
he stated in his Report, which was published in 
January 1935, that its etfeet would be to drive 
lioin the market must exporteis of cloves and 
also middlemen in the inteiual maiket, who as 
already explained were almost, entiiely Indians. 

3. After consideration of Mr. Menon’s 
recomnieiidatious and the comments of the late 
Resident ot Zanzibai tlieieiui, detailed comments 
on the Decrees wcic communicated to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India. Eventually, as u result ot their repre- 
sentations, His Majesty’s Government deputed 
Mr. B. H. Binder, a Chaitercd Accountant, to 
Zanzibar in April 1936 to review the i)OBition of 
the Zanzibar clove indiistiy. With the con- 
currence of His Majesty’s Government the 
Government ot India deputed Mr. G.S. Bozman, 
l.C.S. to act as an observer in connection with 
the enquiry. 
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4. Mr. Binder’s Report was published in 
November 1936 and he made the following 
recommendation lor the control of the clove 
trade with the object of securing a fair price 
to the producer and preventing wide liuct.uations 
of prices. 

(i) Internal marketing — I’he purchase of 
cloves should be restricted to licensed buyers, a 
sole licence to buy and receive dejKisits of cloves 
being in t.he first instance granted to the Clove 
Growers’ Association. ’lUie Association should I 
fix juirchase prices according to quality troin time 
to time, it pos«ible for each season, and in so 
doing should take into account the profit «»r loss 
on each year’s working The Association should 
liave the power f.o uiipomt distiict repiesfaitatives 
and local agents lor jiurchasing clo\es fioin the 
growers, to be selected from existing local 
dealers and shopkeepers irrespective of 
nationality 

(n) Export trade — No sales should be 
made by the Association except foi exisiit and to 
licensed exporters The Association should not 
export direct unless oversea buyers desiie to buy 
dll ect or other circumstances aiise which necessi- 
tate this course The right to limit the niiinbei 
of licensed cxpoit.ers should lemain but theln;ence 
fee should be reduced to a sum v;hich would be 
within the means ot the small exjioitei and tlie 
levy on the export ol cloves should be abolished. 

{ill) Advisory Committee. -Mr Binder 
recommended the establishment ot an Advisory 
Committee, to consist, ol t wo lejuesentatives of 
groweis, oiiefoi Zanzibar and onehu Pemba, two 
repi esentat ives ol ex pi >rt ers and one ot t he C G A 
to (Hinfer from t line to t ime with the Hoaid ot tlie | 
Association and to discuss tlie iiiii chase and sale 
puces to be fixed. 

5. Mr. Binders recommendations were 
opposed both by the Indian coiniminify in 
Zanzibar and public opinion m India. J^egislation 
wliicli siibit.ant.ially gave ettect to these leconi- 
meudations was, how'evei, iiassed in the shape 
ot the Clove (Pui chase and tixjHiitation) Deciee, 
and came into toicc on tlie 1st August 1937 As 
a lesult of representations by the tTovernmeiit 
of India, safeguards weie jirovided in the foim ol 
(0 an assurance that all Indians previously 
engaged in tlie internal tiade wdio applied lor 
them wouhl be given Imying agent’s licenses and 
( 11 ) Indian lepreseutatioii on the Jtoaid ol 
Management ot the t’.G.A.tothe exlcnt of a 
total memliership ot seven, and on the Advdsoiy 
Committee t.o the ext.ent ot two membera 
out ol six. These modifleations, howevei, 
did not satisfy tlie Zauzibaa Indian 
community, who lelused to nominate their 
representatives, and organis'd an almo.st 
complete boyevitt ol the clove trade, both in the 
internal raaiket and on the export side*. Theii 
sympathisers in Jndia also oigaiiised an equally 
effective boycott of imiwirts ol Zanzibar cloves 
into this conntiy ; in this connection it must be 
remembered that over 26 jicr c.eut of the 
cloves exported from Zanzibar normally eome 
into this country, and that India is almost the 
sole market, lor cloves of the best quality. 

6. The new Resident is understood to liave 
re-examined the whole question of the control 
ot the clove trade in tlie light of the boycott. 


and at the close of the period under review a 
revised scheme of control is understood to have 
been under considcrat.ion 

7. CloselyalJied with the control of the rlove 
trade weie the piolilems of indebtednesa and the 

1 1 estrictions on the alienation ot land The 
land alienation Decree jiassed in 1034, besides 
restricting the passing ot land out of the hands of 
the Arab and Atiiean plantation owners into 
those of Indians, established, for one year in the 
first instance, a inoiatoiium on debts’ secured on 
land mortgage. This moratorium was later 
extended liom time to time, iiending a settlement 
ot the whole problem ot indebtedness. Mr. 
Mcnon’s iiiqiiii les in regard to these questions also 
discussed a fuisitioii unsatisfactory from the 
Indian point of view' Alter consideration of 
hjs iceommendations the Government ot India 
sugp^sted to the Goveinment of Zanzibar that the 
Kisitioii was such as to require review. The 
atter agieed to make a fuller investigation of 
the indebtedness question, and api^inted a 
Commission toi tlie purpose This Commission, 
w’hieh included one Indian member (Mr. Tayabali 
Rajaiiuli), piodueed a report, wdiich on the whole 
supported tlie jKisition taken up by the Indian 
community in this lespeet. The Goveinment of 
Zaiizibai, liowevei, tound themselves unable to 
accept the leinirt as it stood and formulated 
alternative pioini.sals 

8. Representat joiis w’cre made by f he Govern- 
ment ot India and attei eonsjdeiable discussion, 
a Bill diatted liy the Attorney General of Zaii- 
zibai in eonsultatioii w ith Sii Krnest Dow'son w'as 
jiussed mto law as tlie Land Protection (Debt 
Settlement) Deeiee, wliieli came into force on 
the I St l>eeenib(‘i 15)37. The piineipal features 
ot t he scheme embodied in tbe Billaie 

(a) Adjudication of the debt with a view to 
ascertaining the actual aiiioiiiit lent (or value ol 
goods deliv’cred on credit) and allowing a fair 
rate of inteiest tliereon. 

(h) Valuation, by an ollicer a]>pointed by 
Government for the pin pose, of both mortgaged 
lands and lands sought to be .attaelied by 
unsecured creditors. 

(c) The Government to pay off the creditor 
to tlie extent of the value of the land threatened, 
and to assume tlie position of mortgagets in 
respect of the amount paid. 

(d) Where the value of the land as estimated 
by the ollicer apiniinted to value it is msutficient 
1.0 satisfy the debt, tlie creditor will be free to 
challenge the valuation either by instituting a 
suit for foreclosure or sale 01 by applying for an 
order for sale 01 attachment . 

(#>) On any siuh proceeding being taken, the 
(.Xnirt will in the first instance proceed to value 
the property in such manner as it considers 
pioper, unrestricted by t.lie 1 ules contained in the 
Bill whieli govern the act 11 al valuation. 

(/) The Court’s valuation must not be less 
than the ofiieml valuation. If it is gi eater the 
Government must give effect to it, unless the 
debtor himself prefers that the proceedings 
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against his land which have commenced shall 
take their ordinary course. 

( 9 ) ilepaymcnt by the debtor of the amount 
advanced by the Government on his behalf 
and interest thereon to be effected by suitable 
instalments having due regard to the necessity 
of leavmg means at his disposal to provide for 
the proper husbandry of the land and for the 
livelihood of himself and his family. 

The moratorium imposed by the Land Alien- 
ation Decree of 1934 was lifted at the same time. 
The new scheme has, on the whole, met with a 
lavourable reception from all communities in the 
Protectorate. 

Mauritius. — In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a further period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
Investigation. The Government of Mauritius 
igreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
&nd to give him all facilities ; and in Decem- 
ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
Eunwar Maharaj Singh, left India to conduct 
.he necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singli’s report was 
lublished by the Government of India in August 
L925. The various recommendations made 
n the report were commended to the 
sonsideratlon of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 1926, tlie Government of India 
eceived a reply from the Colonial Government 
tating that they accepted the main conclusion 
ormulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
o the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, vie., 
hat no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
ent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
uture. "With regard to Kim war Maharaj Singh’s 
uggestions relating to other matters of interest 
o the Indian population now resident in the 
sland, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The condition of Indians in this Colony 
ontinued to remain .satisfactoi y till last year 
when there were labour distiii bances im certain 
ugar estates employing Indian labour. The 
Colonial Government has apiiointed a Coinmis- 
ion to enquire into and leporton the distur- 
>anccs and its report is awaited. 


Canada and Australia— The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions is that 
under the Canadian Dominion Election Aet, 
Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy the fedcrrl 
franchise in eight out of the nine provinces. 
In tlie province of British Columbia, Indians 
do not enjoy the provincial or the Dominion 
franchise and efforts so fai made to remove 
this disability hav {3 not bei'ii snccesstul 
In New Zeala'^nd, Indians enjoy the tranchisi 
on the same footing as all other Britisb 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
“Asia” the words, “except British India.” 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by tlie Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922. Ah a result of the representations made 
in London in 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranehise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that State. It was, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone tliat Indians did not enjoy the 
suffrage m respect of election for the Lower 
House This disability was also icraoved at the 
end ol 1034 By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of In \alid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
tor at least 20 years. An Invahd Pension is 
obtainable by persons, wlio, being above J 6 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incai)acitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five yeais. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which siic 
gives birth in Australia, provided the eliiJd is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle tbeic. 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee commumty, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naurojl and other members of the 
firm of Cama dc Co., led the way In the sojourn 
of Indians In England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, thougn there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are. in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, espedally Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians — ^the late 
Hr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Hitter and Sir Dinsha 
Mulla — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1910, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government. 

High Commissioner for India ^ — This post was 
first ostablished in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been : — 

Sir Wm. Meyer, I.O.S (Hetd.), 1920*22. Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjec Balal, 1923-24. Sir Atul 
(Jhandra Chatterjee, 1925-31. Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1931-30. Sir Firozkhan Noon, 1936. 

India House. 

In March, 1030, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
fumidied at a cost of £824,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 180 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of SLr Herbert Baker, A.B.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Althoucdi expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect lias given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exliibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public f^taircase leads to a 


gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jail in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of apecially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staflf are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad, 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
Ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into the 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
student. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


Anglo-Indian Association, London.— 
Established in 1905 to promute the interests 
and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European communities wherever resident by 
such means as may be deemed by the Council to 
be desirable. Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
whether domiciled in India or not, are eligible. 
Hon. Sec. H, M. C. Harris, M.B.B 1, Peter- 
borough Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

British Indian Union. — Founded in 1923. 
Promotes friendship and understanding bet- 
ween the two races. President . H. R. H 
the Duke of Connaught. Hon, Joint Secre- 
taries and Treasurer: Sir James McKenna 
and R. 8. Nehra. 43, Chalkhill Road, Wembly, 
Middlesex. 

CENTRAL Hindu Society op Great Britain.— 
Founded for the exposition of Hindu philo- 
sophy ; to provide facilities for social inter- 
course between followeis of diifeient religious 
to create and strengthen better mutual under- 
standing ; to assist members in every reason- 
able way. President : B S. Nehra. 43, 
Chalkhill Road, Wembly, Middlesex. 

Central Indian Colonial Association. 
London. — Established to lepresent the 
Colonial Indians* cause to the Colonial Oihec, 
India Office, and other pioper authorities: 
to protect, strengthen and enhance the 
interests, political, social, commercial and 
religious, ot Colonia 1 Indians in all parts of the 
World ; to provide a central platform and 
meeting place tor Colonial Indians in London ; 
to pi omote, encourage and strengthen tiiend- 
ship and amity between Colonial Indians and 
other races ; to assist in the achh'veimuit ot 
tair and equal treatment to Indians in the 
Colonies by all constitutional means. 
President : R. 8, Nehra. Hon, Sec , N. D. 
Tangii. 

Chief Punjab Association.— Founded 1925 
to achieve tor India a position ot honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations ; 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Great Britain ; to bring about 
unity between the sister Communities of 
India ; and to raise the standard of living of 
the people of India . President ' Sirdar Hardit 
Singh. Secretary: M. H. Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W. C. 2. 

East India Association. — Its object is to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally. The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted — (1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 
affecting India ; (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and English 
men interested in India, through the medium 
of social gatherings and of private meetings 
of members to exchange views on current 
Indian questions ; (3) by lectures and the 
publication of papers or leaflets correcting 
erroneous or misleading statements about 
India and its administration; and (4) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
problems which confront the Administrations 


In India, so that the public may be able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular form a correct 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Siib.scription, 
entitling a membei to the freesiij)ply ot the 
quarterly Asiatic Review, £ 1-5-0 ])er annum 
President Lord Lamington, G 0 M o , G c.i e 
Chairman : Sir Malcolm Sctoii, K.c.B Hon. 
Secretary' Sir Prank Brown, Kt., o.l.E., 3, 
Victoria, Street, S. W. 1. 

Indian chamber of Commerce in Great 
Britain — 25, Lime Street, London, E. C 3 

Indian Emfiee Society — Reorganised since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate information as to events in India 
President Lord Middleton Chairman oj 
Committee : Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob 
Hon, Secretary : Sir Louis Stuart, o.l.E , 
48, Broadway, S.W. 1. 

Indian Gymkhana Club Ltd.— T honibury Ave- 
nue, Osterley, Middlesex. Object . To provide 
lacihties for sports, games and social intei- 
couise for Indians, particulaily students, in 
Great Britain The Club owns 16 acres ot 
well-situated treehold sports giuund with a 
lecently erected fine PaMlion, at Ori/Crley. 
Annual Subscription: £ 1-1-0. liudies: 
10/6d. Hon. Secretary : Mx . David S Erulkai, 
“ Africa House ”, 44/46, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E C 3. 

Indian So(’i..l service Group —36, Well Walk, 
Hampstead, N. W. 8. 

THE India Society (Art and Letters). — 
Founded in 1910 to piomoti* the study and ap- 
preciation of India art and literature, in India 
and also In those eountiies whieh have bei'ii 
influeneed by itliave intlueneed India especially 
•lava, Siaiu,ludo-(3iina, Afgiianistan,Iiaii and 
the middle East Leetuies at whieh jiapers are 
read by leading British, Indian and Continental 
s|)ecialists have become a legular feature of 
the Society’s activities. In order that the 
membei s lesideiit abioad may be abh* to share 
in the beiieflt of these leetures, pajieis and 
proceedings aie published hi-annualJy in 
** Indian Art and Letters " whieli is issued 
flee to members. In addition membei s 
receive free in return for theii annual siib- 
seription (£ 1-11-6) volumes, as issued, on some 
subject coiineeted with Indian art or litt'vatui e 
published by the Society. Visits to private 
collections of Oriental Art are arranged Iroin 
time to time. Exhibitions of Indian art 
are another feature of the Socic'ty’s activities. 
President : The Marquis ot Zetland, g u.s.l - 
G.o.i.E. Chairman of Council: Sir Francis 
Younghusband, k.g.s I., K.c.i.E. Viee-Chair~ 
man • John de la Valette. Hon. Treasurer : 
Sir Frank Brown, O.l.E Hon. Secretary ' F. J. 
P. Richter, M.A., 3, Vic.toria Stri‘et, London, 
S.W.l. 

Indian students Union and Hostel. — 112, 
Gower Street, W. C. 1. Chairman : Sir 
Ewart Greaves. Warden : T. D. Sant wan, 
u.sc. 

The India League, — (Formerly The Common- 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Self-Rule). Publishes 
Weekly Press Service, “ Notes on India” 
(monthly) ; Indian Information Bulletin 
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(monthly), S«nds spoakers Addret^s — 165, 
Strand, W. C 2. Chairman Berti and Rus- 
sell. SPCfPtaru’'t , James Alailey and V K 
Krishna Menori 

Indian Conciliation gkoup — (Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Road, N. W. 1). 
Chairman Carl Heath Hon. Secretary ' 
Agatha Harrison, 2 Cranlamme Court, Albert 
Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 

Indian Villagk Wklfauk Association — 
Its obj(‘e.ts are — (1) tin* eoll(*etion and dis- 
seiniiuition of mlormution on rural activities 
in India ; (2) the luitheiance ot schemes and 
e\i)eiinients to piomote ruial welfare which 
are appiov<‘d at a meeting ot the Executive 
Committee; (:f) tin* holding of S(*hools and 
otln*r (*diicational activities toaroiise inteiest 
in tin* n(*eds of riiial India. Chairman: 
Sir Francis V’^oiinghusband, K c.s.i Hon. 
Secretary. Miss A R. Caton, 4, (Jieat 
Smith St , London, S. W I. 

Muslim Sociuty in Giikat Bi:it\in.— Formed 
to safeguard and to maintain the iiit»*rests 
of Islam and Islamic institutions. Preni- 
dent : T. W . Salim Hahonau. Secretary 
Ahmed Bennett. Headquarf,ers. 451, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.(!.l. 

National Indian Association in aid of social 
Piogi(*ss and Education in India — Founded 
by Miss Mai y CarjM'Htei in 1870. Objects ot 
the Association •— To extend a knowl<*dge ot 
India, in England, and an int(*rest in the 
]>eopU‘ ot that country ; to eo-ois iatt* with all 
elfoits mad(' lor advam’ing education and 
social i(*loim in India ; to piomote tii(*ndlv 
iiit<*icouis«* between Biitish fieople and the 
peo]i1c ot India I^renident ' Loid Lumingtoii. 
(Chairman of the (Unnniittee : Sii Selwyn Jl. 
Fi emu idle, Ch<*(*na House, (’hallont St. iVtci, 
Bucks, 

NEW Burma Club.~101, Great Russell Street, 
W. C. 1. 

Northbrook Society.— Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian stud(*nts Hon Secretary: J*e 
Chicligar, Impel jal Instituti*, S. Ken.singtoii 

The Oxi'OUD Majlis, — I<oimerly known as the 
Navaratman Club, and later as the Oxfoid 
Unitt*d Club, Tho Oriental Club was incor- 
porated with it in 1913, Its attitude towards 
Indian problems has been progressively Lett 
Full membership is restricted to Indians 
Meets on Sundays during term. Offie(*rs electt*d 
eacli term. Addrese : I’resideiit, The Oxford 
Majlis, c/o llnion Society, Oxford. 


Parskb Association op Eurote incorporated 
— Zoroastrian House, 11, Russell Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 14. 

Royal Asiatic Society. — Established 1823, 
obtained Royal Charter 1824, “ for the inves- 
tigation of subjects eonuected with and for 
the encouragement of Science. Literature, and 
tlio Arts in relation to Asia Secretary : Col. 
D. M. F. Hoysted, O.B.E., d b 0., 74, Groa- 
venor Stieet, London, VV. 1. 

Royal Central Asian society —Pm idewf : 
The Rt. Hon. l^oid Lloyd, P.c , o.c 8 1., 
«.c I.E., J) 8,0 Chairman ** Field-Marshal Sir 
Philip CtH*twodo, Bt. Q O.B., o.M Jlon. 
Secretaries. Brig.-Gen(*ial Sir Peiey Sykes, 
Jv c 1 E., c B , (’ M (1. and K. M Gull, Esq , 77, 
Grosveiior Strei*t, Lomlon, W.l. 

Royal Empire Society.— Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2. Secretary : R E. H liaily, c B E 

Royal Society op Arts has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
evciy phase ot Indian life 18, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. Secretary : K W, I.uekhurst, 
M A Secretary Indian Sect ton — F. R 
liewiB, M A , D. Phil 

Royal Institute op International Appaiks, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James’s Square 
S. W. 1. Secretary: Ivison S. Macadam 
C B.E., M.V.O. 

Society for the Study op Religions. — 
Piesvient : The Most Hon. the Marquess 
of Zetland, P.c., g. c.s.i., g.c.i.k Chairman 
of Execatire Cmnmdtee : Sir E. Denison Ross, 
ciK, PH.i . Hon. Secretary: F. J Payne, 
33, .John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.l. 
Student Christian Movement op Great Bri- 
tain AND Ireland. — Secretary : R. C. Mackie, 
Annandalc, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N. W.ll. 

Victoria League. — 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, (’.b.e. 

Women’s Indian Association London 
Committee. — Hon. Secretary: Miss Avabai 
Mehta, ll.b. (London), Bamster-at-Jiaw, 
171, Adelaide Road, N.W. 3. 

World Congress op Faiths (Continuation 
Mo%eTnent)- Oigamsed to jnoinote a sjiirit 
ot fellowship among mankind thioiigh leligioii. 
International President : H. H the Mahaiuja 
(Jaekwar ot Baioda. Chairman : Sir Franeis 
ATounghiishand, K.c 1 K Secretary Arthur 
Jackman, 30, Victoiia Stieet, London, S.W.l. 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


BUDDHIST — The Buitish Maha Bodiii Society 
— 41, Gloucestei Road, Regent’s J^ark, N. W.l 
(Chalk Farm). 

Christian.— C liurchcs in evei y district of 
London. 

Gaudiya Mission Society. -Gloucester House 
(Jornwall Gardens, S.W. 7 (Glou -ester Road).’ 

HINDU.— Hindu Association of Europe. — 3o, 
Bcdaize Park, Hampstead, N.W. S (Belsize 
Park). 

MUSLIM Society in Great Britain — 18, Ec- 
olcston Square, Victoria, S.W. 1 (Victoria). 


Muslim. — The London MosquE — 53, Melrose 
Hoad, S.W. 18 (Southiields, SR). 

I PARSER association OF EUROPE. -11, RllSSell 

I Road, Kensington, W. 14 (Addison Road). 

Ram Krishna Vivekananda Vedanta Socie- 
ty.— 51, Lancaster Gate, W. 2 (Lancaster 
Gate). 

Shah Jehan Mosque. — Woking, Surrey 
(Woking, S. R ). 

Sikh. — Bhupendra Duarmasala — 79, Sin- 

! clair Road, W. 14 (Addison Road). 

THEOsopHicAu Society in England — 50 
Gloucester Place, W. 1 (Baker Street). 



Sport 

Sport, like everything else in India, continuesi 
to progress and the year under i eview shows that 
the Indian is lapidly heeoming nioie spoit- 
niinded. Eveiywhere organisation is tightening 
up and the standard is im])ioving with a rapidity 
which leads to the hope that the day is not tai 
distant when Indians will I'e able to hold their 
own in International competition in other games 
besides hockey . 

Interest in spoi t was gl^ on a lilip bv the toms 
in this countiy o1 toreign teams and playeis and 
everywhere they ])layed, no mattei what the 
game was, big crowds turned out t<i watch the 
competition lietween the tourists and the local 
players 

During the >eai India was intioduced to All- 
liidia wiesthiig and it (piickly eaiiglit on A nnm- 1 
I'crof European wiestlers toil led Jndia and mat- 
ches were staged m lloinbav. (ialciitta and Madias 
attracting thousands niglitly and as a result a 
movement has staited to hung Jiulian St\le 
wiestling moie into line with tlie sjunt as undcj- 
stood in other parts of tlic woild. While India 
has many fine grapiders it became oh^ ious that 
they are gieatly handicapped when meeting 
foreigners iindei International inlcs and signs aie 
that the Indian wrestling x»it ot soft earth will 
give way to a mat. 

Football. 

The unfortunate sqnahhlc hetween the Indian 
J'oothalJ Association of lleiigal and the rest of tiu* 
provinces was Itiially settled tliiongh the mtci- 
\ention of fhe Army Sjioit (Jontiol Jtoaid and 
Indian Football is now united under the All- India 
Football Fixleration. For the liist year in its 
history, the final ol the lluveis (jiip in jloinbay, — 
one of India's iiremiei touinainents -saw two 
Indian civilian teams in op]K)sition, and that iri 
sjtiie of a strong imlitaiy entry, and the cup 
eventually went to Ilaiigaloie. ‘ 

The visit ot Jslington (.'oiinthians, a strong 
English amateur side, proved that the .staudaid 
ol the j)Iay of the Indian is rapidly impioving and 
the visit will undoubtedly do a lot ot giKnl. In 
sjiite ot a heavy xuograinme the Englislimen weie 
only beaten once, and then by the nanowest ot 
uiai gins. 

Two of the three biggest ton riiam ents ere w on 1 
by Indian sides, the Indian entry in the other, the 
Durand Cup, not being repiesentiitive of Indian 
civilian football. 

Cricket. 

The biggest thing in the cricket A^oild during 
the year was the opening of the Jlrabomne 
Stadium, by Sir Kogei Lumley, Governor ol 
lioinbay, on the Hack Day Jleclamatioii at 
Domhay, on Dccemhci 7, giving India what is 
probably the finest covered cricket Stadinin in 
the woiJd. It IS a magnifleent enclosure, with its 
huge stands and splendid club house and 
pavilions, swimming luiol, tennis and squash 
courts, the playing area being larger than Lord s 
and a wKJket which in tune will compare with any 
elsewhere. The Cricket Club of India, who own 
it, exiieiienced financial difficulties but these were 
tackled and tixlay the Club is in a sound position. 

At present the game is controlled by the Hoard 
of Control for Cricket in India but a nio\ c is afoot 
for the amalgamation of the two bodies which, if 
It materialises, will idace the Cricket Club m the 
same position as regards cricket in India as the 
M.C.C. is in England. The completion of this big 
scheme has inspired the rest of India to do like- 
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and m several ccnties plans are being 
discussed for the building of similai stadia. 

Tlie visit of Lord Tennyson’s team was the 
highliglit of the season, the inclusion of a miinber 
ol pla> ers of 'J’est Match status 111 the old England 
captmn’s team, being a big attraction. Five un- 
official Test Matciies against the visitors were 
played, but fhe luliber went to the tourists by 
tlie odd game m fl\e, a deciding match being 
]>layed on the Diaboiiine Stadium. The tour 
lesiiltiiii in the discos et> of a >oung Indian all- 
loiinder who promises to develop into a cricketer 
wild will make his mai k 111 the woild of Test 
ei n-ket He is Vinoo Mankad, a \ oung man from 
Nawanagai State, who shone witJi hat and ball. 
A mimbci oi promising voimgsteis were tried 
against the toniists but only one real diseoveiy 
can lie said to have been made. 

The Jiombay J*ent.angular touinameiit was 
maiiixl by tlie absence ot the Hindus, w’hu were 
coneenied in a dispute with tlie I'lieket Chih and 
would not ]>lay on th(‘ Biabouine Sttulium, but 
that has siiiee bei'ii satistaet(>ril.v settled and the 
JLiudus Will again take their place m the tourna- 
ment in 11)38. 

Racing. 

The Sport of Kings is still as popular as ever. 
The big Tuif Clubs were generous with their 
stakes and further cncoiiiagement w'as given to 
Indian bred animals. This move is likily to 
I'ontmiio and ways and means ot furthering the 
inteiest of the Indian breeder and owner, and the 
Indian Died race-hoise are being exploicd. 
Tennis. 

'I’he visit of tiie “ 'I’llden ’J’roiipe,” consisting 
of Cochet, llamilhon, lUiikc and Tildeu was the 
event ol the Tennis >eui. Evenwiieic they 
l»lsiye<l tlicv atti acted laige gallenes and it was 
iinloitiinate that tli(5 present stiict iiiles pie- 
vciitwl some ot India’s best umatcurs playing 
exhibition matdies with them. 

1), N. Kapooi won the Indmii Singles title and 
Miss Leela Itow the w'omcn’s, tJiough becla W'as 
beaten by Mis. Boland (the loimer Miss Jenny 
Sandison) m the East India cliainpiouships. 
Mis. Boland howevei, does not i>lay imieh eoni- 
petition tenuis these days though she is still 
India’s best player. 

Golf. 

W. Ilageu and J. Krikwood, the well-known 
professionals paid India a visit and great iiitei*est 
was taken in their matches. It was uufoi tunatc 
that they could not play in any Indian tourna- 
ments but their exhibition games always hud a 
laigc following. T S. Tiossei won the Indian 
Ainateui ('hamiuonship, Miss Whation being 
woman champion. 

Athletics. 

The Indian Olympic Games, held this year in 
Calcutta, pioved that the standaid of athletics in 
this country is getting bettei but it is still a long 
, way behind that ot European countries and 
others such as America and Japan. The Jack of 
good training tiacks is severely felt, and the need 
for expert coaches was again emphasised. 

Hockey. 

Hockey continues to be one of the principal 
team games in tlie country tlie, cliief fouinameuts 
attracting huge crowds. The effect of the better 
oigamsation is now beginning to be felt and there 
seems little jirospect of India losing tlie position 
she holds in the hockey world, for many years 
to come. 


wise 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 

H. H. The Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 


1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr. K. T. Sanipat’s Taj Shamamn (8st 
ISlbs.), Selby 1 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy's * Kanda (Set. 41bs.), 
Evans 2 

Mr. A. J. Kolah’s Forat (9st. 41bB ), Roberts 3 

Mr. H. M. Dharamsey’s Prosperity (8st. 

lOlbs.), Jialtoiir . . . . . . .4 

Won by i length, 1 length, lengths. 
Time. — 2 rains. 43 1-5 secs. 

Apollo Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


Messrs. A. M. JaiTar and S. 0. Subbarao’s 


True Man (Ost. 41b8.), Brace . . . . 1 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Quicksilver (Tst, 31bs.), 
Ratfaele 2 

Mrs M. Alston’s Knight at Arms t8st. lib.), 

S. Black 3 

Mrs. M. Tyrrell’s Catalan (8st. 21bs,), 
Roberts . . . . • . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 43 2-5 secs. 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup (Div. I). Dis- 
tance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.*— 


Mr. 8. R. Varma’s The Pauper (8st. Slbs ), 
Roberts 1 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Etessam (8st. 
121bs.), Selby 2 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Heritance (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Evans 3 

Mr. S. K Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (8st. 

21bs.), Meekiiigs . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by length, 1 length, i length. 
Time — 2 mins. 11 secs. 


Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup (Div. II). 


Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr. Edgar’s Wonston (98t ), Brace .. 1 

Mr. J. H. Sorabjee’s Cybo (Sst. 61bs.), 
Rylands 2 

The Earl of Shannon’s Duratire (Sst. 21bs.), 
Roberts .3 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Mr. Pip (9st. 

21bB.), Selby. . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 1 length, i length. 


Time — 2 mins. 26 1-4 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


Mr. Sion F. R’essim’s Starlight (9st. 71bs.), 

Brace 1 

Dr. J. J. Naegaumvala’s Sagban Pasha 

(Tst. 121bs.), Marrable 2 

Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Fata Kashaf (Sst. 21bs ), 

Selby 3 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Zohal (Sst. 51bs ), 

Rylands 4 

Won by li lengths, 1 length, | length. 


Time . — 2 mins. 26 1-4 secs. 


R. C. T. C. Cun Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


The Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunny Smith 
(Sst. lOlbs.), Meckings 1 

Mr N. E. Raymond’s The Grove (Ost. 51bs.), 
Brace . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Lt-Col. A. V. Pope’s Kmg Wallace (Ost. 
21b8.), Rylands . . . . . . . . 3 


Mr. K. Hickie’s Goliuda (7st. Clbs.), Billett. 4 

Won by 1 length, i length, 4 length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 31 secs. 

Bangalore Cup (Div. 1). Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr and Mrs. Thaddeus’ Winsharp (Sst. 
61bs ), Obaid . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. S. R. Vaima’ft The Pauper (Sst, 21bs.), 
Burn . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Capt. J. W. Goldsmith’s Flare (Sst 61bs.), 
Marrable . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Reginald Foster’s Isore (Sst. 61bs.), 
Evans . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 4 length, neck. Time. — 

1 mill. 41 sees. 

Bangalore Cup (Div. II). Distance 1 mile — 


Mr W. M. SomaRundram’s Smoky Sea (Sst. 
411)8.), B. McQuade 1 

The Raja of Bobbili’s Pursuivant (Sst.), 
Meekings .2 

Brig, R C R. Hill and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Titch (Sst. 21b8 ), S. Black. . 3 

Mr E. F. Neilson’s Bastion (Ost. 41bs.), 
Selby 4 


Won by 4 length, 1 length, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 43 1-5 secs. 

Bombay. 

Gane.shkhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 
Shower (9st. 41bs.), Obaid . . . . 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Argo’s Heir (7st 7ibs,), 

J. O’Neale 2 

Messrs. A. Higgins and S. Bagree’s 
Synagogue (9st. 41bs ), Munro . . . . 3 

Mr Diamond’s Titanium (Sst. 91bs.), 
Maxwell . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by shorthead, 1 length, 4 length. 
Time. — 1 min. 13 4-6 secs. 

Wellington Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship (Sst. 
91bB.), Burn 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Argo’s Heir (7st. lOlbs.), 
Bromley . . . . . . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Bouldnor (78t. 
41bs.), Whiteside . . . . . . . . 3 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lover 
(9st.), Maxwell . . 4 


Won by neck, 3 lengths, neck. Time.— 
1 min. 27 secs. 
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Wavertree Handicap. Distance li miles. — 
Messrs. A. H. Ahmedbhoy and A. M. 


Khairaz’s Garter Princess (8st. 51bs.), 

Britt 1 

Mr. N. E. Kaymond’s Ecclesiastic, (8st.), 

Brace .2 

Sir Walter Craddock and Sir William I 
Lamond's B>ingsend(7st. 121b8.), Bromley. 3 

Begum Ferooza Dulhan’s Corey (Sst. 121b8.), 
Burn •• 4 


Won by head, 2i lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 8 3-5 secs. 

Chcvclcy Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship (9st. 

4 lbs ), Burn 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Field Mai shall 
(Tst. nibs ), Britt . . 2 

Mr. Eve’s Irongrey (Sst 51bs ), Brace . 3 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Barra Sahib (Sst 7Ibs ), 

Maxwell -4 

Won by i length, 6 lengths, 4 length. 
Time — 1 miii. 39 3-5 secs. 

Durdans Plate. Distance 1 mile, 1 fuilong. — 
The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship (9st. 


Olbs.), Burn • . . • • • • 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardcshii’s Barra Sahib (Sst 

21b8.), Maxwell • • 2 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Bouldnor (7st. 

91bs.), Selby. . . . 3 

Mr. Eve’s Irongrey (Sst 21b8.), Brace , . 4 


Dead-heat, neck, 3 lengths. Time. — i min. 

63 1-5 secs. 

Windsor Plate. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mrs M. Clarke’s Lyon’s Mail (78t Olbs ), 

Whiteside 

The Maharani of Baroda’s Dignitary (78t. 

71bs.), J. O’Neale 2 

Mr. A C. Ardeshir’s Glanely (7st. Olbs ), 
Bromley . . . . . • • 3 

Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (Sst. IHlis ), 

Maxwell 4 

Won by 3 lengths, dead-heat, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 1 mm. 26 secs. 

Mentmore Handicap. Distance li miles. — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaji The 

Great (8st. 121b8.), Britt 1 

The Maharaja of Uajpipla’s Romney (Sst. 
lOlbs.), Selby 2 


Kawabzada Fakriilmiilk of Bhopal’s Cherie 
(Sst. 41bs.), Whiteside 3 

The Maharaja of Idar’s Vandyke (Sst. 

41bs.), Burn 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 4 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 28 3-5 secs. 

Steward’s Cup. Distance li miles. — 

The Raja of Akalkot’a Gay Bachelor (Sst. 

21b8.), Burn 1 

Mrs. A. Svamviir’s Dynamite (7st. 71bs.), 

Bromley 2 

Mr Shantidas Askiiran’s Ashvaraj (Sst. 

Olbs.), Maxwell . . • • • • • 3 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s Jubilee 
Essex (78t. 71b8 ), Whiteside • . . • 4 

Won by shorthead, 1 length, If lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 8 2-6 secs. 

Western India Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Romney (78t. 

nibs.), Selby 

Messrs. Kay and J E Bain’s House of Lords 
(Sst.), Meekings . . • • • • • 2 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Lyon’s Mail (Sst,), White- 

side .. .. 3 

Mr Osman Chotani’s Light Sussex (7st.), 
Rankin . . ... .4 

Won by neck, f length, 1 length. Time.-— 

1 mill 39 2-5 secs. 

Aga Shamshuddin Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. A C Ardeshir’s Argo’s Heir (78t. Olbs.), 

Meekings 1 

Mr. A. (! Ardeshir’s Glanely (7st. Olbs.), 

Bi omley *2 

Mr. Diamond’s Titanulm (Sst. Olbs.), Max- 
well . . . . . • • * • • . - 3 

Messrs. Kay and J E Bain’s House of Lords 
(Sst. 2lbs ), Brace.. •• •• ..4 

Won by head, 2 length, i length. Time.— 

1 min. ] 3 2-5 secs. 

Aga Khan’s Cup Distance If miles. — 

Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (Sst. 41b8.), 
Harding . • • • • • • . . 1 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca (Sst. 

41l>s ), Burn . • . • • • • ^ 

The Maharaja of Rajjapla’s Romney (Ost. 

21bs ), Selby . 3 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Field Marshall 

(Ost.), Britt • • 4 

Won by shorthead, f length. If lengths. 
Time.— 2 mins. 38 3-5 secs. 


The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Bouldnor (Ost.) I 

Rook. . 3 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca (Sst. 

31bs.), B. McQuade . . 4 

Won by head, 3 lengths, f length. Time. — 

2 mins. 7 4-5 secs. 

Idar Gold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Advance (Sst. 41b8.), Maxwell . . . . 1 

H. E. Sir Roger Lumley’s Sappho (Sst. 
4lb8.) Selby 2 


Danbury Handicap Distance 1 mUe.— 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Gipsy Jack (Sst.), 

W. Sibbritt • • 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shivaji the 

Great (Sst. 71bs.), Obaid 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclare (Ost. 21bB.), 

Marrable 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Glanely (Sst. 71bB.), 

Maxwell 

Won by If lengths, neck, short head. Time 
— 1 min. 40 1-5 secs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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Newbury Plate. Distance 1| miles. — 

H.H The Maliarajal) Sclndia of Gwalior’s 


Finalist (Ost. ISlbs.), Evans . 1 

Hr A. iSvamviir’s Whv (8st. 41 hs), 
Jones . . li 

Mr Sultan (;hino\’H Talk (7st lllbs.), 
Harding • 3 

H.H The Maharaja of Hajpipla’s Inflation 
(7ht lllbs.), Selb> . 4 


Won by 2 leiiKths, shoithcad, neck. Time.— 
2 mins, f) ]-r> secs 

Victory C’lip Distance 1 miles — 

Mrs M Clarke's Motky (7st 71bs ) 
Sibbiltt .. . . J 

H. H The Mahaiaia of llajpipla’s 
Carioca (Sst. 91 bs ), Selby 2 

Begum Feeioza Diilhjin’s Corev (7st 51bs ), 
Biomley .. . .3 

H.H The Mahaiaia ol Kolhapui’s Shivaji 
TheGieai(9st 41hs ),t)baid .. ..4 

Won bv 21 lengths, neck, 3 lengths. Tune — 
2 mins 38 secs 

General Obaidnllah Khan Mcinoiial Gold fiup. 
Distance 1 1 mih's — 

Mr. K T Sampat's A1 Muqbil (9st.), 

Bum 1 

Mr Diamond’s Fadliilat al Hawa (Hst 71bs ), 
Maxwell . . . . 2 

Mr. T. A Khan’s Tohalla (7st. 71hs ), B 
McQuade ... 3 

Mr Sultan Chinov’s Al Hamil (hst), 

C. Hoyt ... . . . 4 

Won by neck, 1 leiigtli, neck I’line, — 

2 mins 17 4-5 secs 

Grand Westei n llandicaii Distance 1 ] mib s — 
Mr. P. D bolton’s Martara (8st. 41bs ), 
Biomley . . ,, 1 

The Maharaja id Pailakiuiedi’s Gay liovei 
(9st ()lbs ), Sihiitt . . .. ..2 

H.H. 'riie Mahaiaia of Rajpipla’s Iiitlation 
(78t 71bs.), J. () Neale . ..3 

IT.H. The Mahaiaia of Jdai’s Ifis liOrdship 

(Ost 41bs.), Bum 4 

Won b> li lengths, shoithcad, sliortheud. 
Time — 2 mins. 7 2-5 secs 

Chief of Kagal Memoiial Plate. Distance 
7 Furlongs, — 

Mrs. Marbeth's Manclare (Sst 71bs ), 
Man able .... 1 

Messrs. N, D. and K D Bagree’s Fl>ing 
Glance (hst. 51bs.), Mumo . ..2 

Mr. A. Sv aim ur’s Wh> (7st J 21bs ), Biitt . 3 
Mr. Kay’s House of Lords (8st.), Si blu itt . . 4 
Won by 1 length, 1 length, i length. Time. — 

1 mill 23 2-f) secs, 

Fammu Cu p. Distance 6 f ui longs. — 

Mr. Osman Chotani’s Mahaiaja’s Choice 

(Ost. 12rbs.), Britt 1 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Pomme D’Or (hst. hlbs.), 

B. McQuade • • 3 


Ml A.M Khairaz’s Resolve (9st.),0baid .. 3 

Sir Homi Mehta and Sir Jamsetjee Duggan’s 
Vanity Fair (hst. 51bs ), Selby . . . 4 

Won tiv 2 lengths, head, 3 lengths. Time — 

1 min 14 4-5 secs 

Bombay Arab Derby. Distance IJ miles — 
Mr. (rcm’s Nassinvan (hst. 211)8 ), Sibbritt . . 1 

Ml. Moosa ]M Jlooscin’s Legion (7st 81bs.), 
VVTiitt'side . . . . .2 

Ml Diamond’s Fadhilat al Hawa (8st. 51bs ), 
Bromley . .... 3 

N.iwabzada Fakrulmiilk of Ithopal’s .lahan 
Ara (hst 51 bs ), .Tones . . . 4 

Won by shoithcad , 1} lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 nuns. 54 J-5 se(;s 

Willingdon Plate Distaiu’e 1 mile. — 

Mis Marbeth’s Manelaie(hst ), Mailable .. 1 
Mis. M (huke’s (iipsv Jack (Sat ), ilickaby 2 

H H. The Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship 
(h.st. 21bs ), Burn . . . . . . . 3 

H.H the Mahaiaja ol Rajpipla’s lloinncy 
(7st J21bs ), Selby ‘.4 

Won bv 1 length, 4 lengths, neck. Time — 

1 mm 38 2-5 secs. 

Cambiidgeshne Stakes Distance 1 mile, 
fuilong- - 

Mi. S K Bhatter’s Giand Mai eh (hst,), 
Miinio .. .. . .1 

Ml NE Ra\mond’s Ecclesiastic (8st 71bs.), 
Fl.vnn .. .. . .. .2 

Mr Osman Chotani’s Light Sussex (Sst 
121bs), liritt .. .3 

il H. the Maharani of Baroda’s Dignitary 
(hst.). Rook .. .. .'.4 

Won by 1 i lengths, head, shorthcad. Tunc. 

— 1 min 53 secs. 

I My.sore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Ml. Osman Chotani’s Maharaja’s Choice 
(8st 5lbs.), Bi itt . . . . . 1 

H ir. the Mahaiaja of Idai’s Quicksilvei 
(8st llllis), iJiirn 2 

H II. the Mahaiaja of Llai’s Vandyke 
(8st. 51bs ), R. Bell . . . . \ . 3 

Messis. Kav and G Siibbarow’s True 
Man (hat. 71bs.), Munio .. .. ..4 

Won by 2J lengths, 4 lengths, 20 lengths. 
Time - -1 nun. 41 2-5 secs. 

Hughes Memoiial Plate Distance Ij miles. — 
H.H. the Mahaiaja of Gwalior’s Finalist 


(hst.), Evans . . . . . , 1 

Ml. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (ifst ), C Hoyt . , 2 

H H. the Maliaiani of Baroda’s Misti al 
(8st. 71bs ), Selby . . . . . . 3 

JMessrs. S. Bagiee and Edgar’s Synagogue 
(hst ), Muiiro . . . . . - . . 4 

Won by f lengths, shorthead, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 inms. 8 2-5 secs. 
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DruidB Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Messrs, N D. Bagree, B Choubey and H. 
Ezekicrs Desert Night (Tst. 71bs.), Simpson 1 

Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (8st. 21 bs ), 
Bromley 2 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone (8st. ISlbs.), 
Bickaby . . . . . . .3 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclarc (Ost. 71 bs.), 
Marrablc . . . . . . -4 

Won by head, 5 lengths, 1 length. Time — 

1 min, 26 1-5 secs. 

r. N. Wadia Gold (lup Distance IJ miles — 
Mr. E Esmond’s Fastnet (Ost 61bs.), 


Bickaby . . . . . . . 1 

H H. the Maharani of Baroda’s Misti al 
(8st. 8lbs.), Selby . . 2 

H H the Maharaja of idar’s Heritage II 
(Ost ), Obaid 3 

H H the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Garioea 
(8st. 81bs.), Meekings . . . . .4 

Won by 1 length, IJ lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 2 mins 40 secs. 

Colaba Onp. Distance 1 mile — 

Ml M. N lUlimona’s My BUly (Sst.), 
Harding . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr F. H. Mclita’s Ticanto (8st. 9 lbs), 
Selby . . . . - . . . . 2 

Mr. A. Svamvur’s Who’s Who (8 st.), 

B. Bell 3 

Mr. P. B Avasia’s Bachelor’s Baid (8 st. 

0 lbs.), Evans . . . . . . . 4 


Won by head, 25 lengths, neck. Time. — 

1 mm. 38 2-5 secs. 

Bajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclaic (Ost. 0 lbs.), 
Marrablc . . . . . . . . . 1 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmii’s One I Love 
(7st. nibs.), Sibbritt 2 

Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (8st. 71bs.), 
Maxwell 3 

Nawabzada Fakrnlmnlk of Bhojial’s 
Zuyder Zee (Ost. 61bs,), Jones . . 4 

Won by shorthcad, neck, neck. Time. — 

1 mm. 37 secs. 

Turf Club (hip Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Fiery Face (8at.), 


Simons . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Kawabzada Faknilmulk of Bhopal’s Jahan 

Ara (Ost.), Jones 2 

Ml. Sultan Chinoy’s Al Hamil (8st. 11 lbs.), 

Obaid . . . . 3 

Mr. Gem’s Nasaerwaii( Ost.), Sibbritt .. 4 


Won by neck, shorthead, neck. Time. — 

3 min. 20 secs 

Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. A.C. Ardeshir’s Argo’s Heir (78t. Olbs.), 
Bromley . . 1 

The Baja of Bobbin’s Multissimo (Sst. 
lOlb.) Munro . . 2 


Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Maxwell . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. E Esmond’s Tetrazone (Ost. 21bs ), 
Sibbritt .... .4 

Won bv li lengths, J length, neck Time. 

— 1 min 13 2-5 secs. 

Byciilla Club Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

H H the Maharaja of Kajpipla’s Bouldnor 


(7st. 51 bs ), Graham . . .1 

H H. the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Carioca 
(7st. 81bs.), Meekings . . . 2 

Mis M Claike’s Motky (7st 51bs ), 
Sibbiitt 3 

Mr. Sultan Chinoy’s Talk (78t. lOlbs.), 
Harding . . . . 4 

Won by i length, neck, neck. Time. — 

3 mins 4 4-5 secs. 

Lloyd Plate. Dist^imre 1 mile. — 

Mrs. Marbeth’s Manclare (Ost, Hb ), 
Mailable . . . . . . . . . 1 

H H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s One 1 Love 
(78t. i31bs.), Sibbiitt . . ..2 

H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s His Lordship 
(Sst 51bs.), Burn . . . . . .3 

Nawabzada Fakrnlmnlk of Bhopal’s Zuyder 
Zee (Ost. 11b.), Jones . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length, Ij lengths, shorthead. 
Time — 1 min 38 4-5 seiis, 

Queensberry Handica j), Distance 7 f ni longs — 

Sir David Ezra and Mi . E. Esmond’s Flying 
Orders (88t. 121bs.), Gethin .. .. 1 

H H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (7st. 
4lbs.), Whiteside 2 

Mrs. A. Svamvur’s Who’s Who (8st. 211)8 ), 
B. Bell . . 3 

Won by J length, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 mm. 26 secs 

Aga Khan’s Spring Cup. Distance Ij miles. — 

H.H. the Maharani of Baroda’s Dignitary 
(8st. 21bs.), Book 1 

Mr. M N. Bilimoria’s My Billy (88t ), 
Harding . . . . . . . .2 

Sii David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond’s Flying 
Orders (Sst. 41bs ), Meekings . . . 3 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Grand March (8st. Olbs.), 
Bromley . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by shorthcad, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 4 2-5 secs. 

Northumberland Plate. Distance 2 miles. — 

H.H. the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Carioca 
(Ost. 51bs.), Selby 1 

Mr. Diamond’s Auto Buz (Ost. 121bs ), 
Munro . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. J. P. Avasia’s Tressex (7st. 41bs.), 
Whiteside . . 3 

Begum Feeroza Dulhan’s Coicy (78t. lllbs.), 

B. McQuade 4 

Won by i length, 1 length, head. Time. — 

3 mins. 32 3*5 secs. 
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Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance li Miles. — 
Mr. A. Svamvur’s Why (9st.) E. Britt . . 1 

B H. the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior’s 
Finalist (Pst.) C. Hoyt 2 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Fastnet (9st. Tibs.) 
Bickaby . . . . . . . 3 

Messrs. N. D. <fe K. D. Bagree’s Flying 
Glance (9st. Tibs.), Munro . . . . 4 

Won by neck, head, 1 length. Time. — 2 mins. 
8 secs. 


Calcutta. 

Monsoon t5up Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 


Messrs. N. D. Bagree and Edgar's Grlaneog 
(Pst. 61bs.), Simpson . . . . . . 1 

Lt.-Col. A. V. Pope’s King Wallace (Tst. 
9lbs.), S. Black 2 

Mr H P. Poddar’s Lucky Girl (Tst, Tibs.), 
Flynn . . . . • . . . . 3 

Mrs. H M. Thaddeus’ Beautiful Shot (Tst. 
Plbs.), Alford . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths 
Time. — 2 mins 24 secs. 

Allgust Cup (Div. I). Distance 1 mile, 3 fur- 


longs. — 

Mr. K. Charan’s Boy’s Hinrah (Sst.), Stead. 1 

Mr. S K. Bhatter’s Tampico (Sst. Tibs.), 
Oakey . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. A. Jiyadnur’s Ten Cents (9 st.), Perry. . 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Gommaell’s Scotch Kale (Sst. 

Slbs.), Ilaffaele . . . . . • . 4 

Time. — 2 mins. 2T secs 
August Cup (Div. If) Distance 1 mile, 3 
furlongs. — 


Messrs. T L. Martin and J. N. Mookerjee’s 


Matousha (8st. Tibs.), Lott . . . 1 

Mr. S. K. Bhattei’s Queen of Hearts (Sst. 
lib.), Ermer . . . . . . • 2 

Mr. A. H. C. Rostron’s King Evans (9st. 

Tibs.), Marland 3 

Mr. N. D. Bagree's Empress (9st. 41bs.), 
Simpson -4 

iiilliard Plate. Distance T furlongs. — 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. Tibs.), C. 

Hoyt 1 

Nawabzada Yeminulmulk of Bhopal’s 
1^8 d'Antiles (9st. Tibs.). Scarlett . . 2 

Messrs. Bagree and Higgin’s Synagogue 

(Pst. Tibs.), Munro 3 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Loch Ness 
(8st. 91bs.), Sibbritt . . . • . 4 

Won by li lengths, 2i lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 2T 2-5 secs. 

King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Bagree’s Flying 
Glance (Pst. Slbs.), Munro .. .. 1 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (Pst. 31bs.), C. 
Hoyt 2 


The Raja of Bobbin’s Multissimo (9st. Slbs.), 


Marland 3 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lower 
(Pst. 31bs.), Morris 4 


Won by i length , head , lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 39 3-5 secs. 


Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 


Dr. O’Connor's Clamecy (Tst. lllbs.), 
Foy 1 

Rao Bahadur D A. Surve’s Devastate 
(8st. 11b.), Flynn 2 

Sir David Ezra’s Spencer (8st. 31bs.), 
Rickaley . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. J.F. D’Souza’s Gaul (Sst. 511)8.), Scarlett. 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 2i lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 2 mins. 34 2-5 secs. 

Coronation Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lover 
(Pst. lib.), Sibbritt 1 

Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Poddar’s Filter 
(Sst.), Ermer . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. A. J Hoyt’s Goolash (Tst. 91bs.), Flynn. 3 

Messrs. Chamria and Higgin’s Kahapa (Tst. 
lllbs.). Stead 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2i lengths, neck. — 
Time. — 1 min. 39 1-5 secs. 


The Metropolitan Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mrs E J. Booth’s Gabarnac (Tst. 411)8.), 
Christie 1 


Sir David Ezra and Mr. E Esmond’s Black 
Peril (Tst Slbs.), Raffaele . . . . 2 

Mrs. C. H. Northmore’s Shell Out (Tst. 
lOlbs.), Stead 3 

Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (Tst. 131bs.), Tomison. 4 

Won by 2 lengths, IJ lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 13 secs. 


Viceroy’s Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Fastnet (Pst.), 
Rickaby . . 1 

Nawabzada Yeminulmulk of Bhopal’s Mas 
d’Antibes (Pst. 31bs.), Jones . . . . 2 

Messrs. Chamria and A. Higgin’s Kahapa 
(Pst. 31bB.), Morris 3 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. Slbs.), 

C. Hoyt 4 

Won by 1 ^ lengths, f length, ^ length. 
Time. — 3 mins. 2 4-5 secs. 


New Year Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (Pst. 41bs.), 
Clarke 1 

Messrs. Bagree and Choubey’s Desert Night 
(8st. 21bs.), Simpson 2 

Mr. A. H. C. Rostron’s Vasiloff (Sst. ISlbs.), 
Sibbritt 3 

Mr. A. Higgin’s Tel Asur (Sst. 5 lbs.) 
Morris 4 


Won by 2 length, shorthead, 22 length. 
Time.— 1 min. 12 4-5 secs. 
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Kashmir Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— i Mayfowl Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee (9st. 
4\bs.), Jones 11 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Tetrazone. Dead 
heat, (9st. lib.), Uickaby . . . . 2 

Lord Brabourne(78t. 121bs.), Eaffaele . 3 

Mrs. C. H Northinore’s Shell Out (7st. 
lOlbs.), Stead 4 

Won by head, 4 length, 1 length. Time. — 

1 min. 26 secs. 

Cooch-Behar Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 

Sir David Ezra’s Pride of Birth (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Sibbritt 1 

Dr. O'Connor’s Clamecy (78t. 51bs.), Ermer . . 2 

Messrs. Higgins and Bhatter’s Grand March 

(9Bt. 31bs ), Morris . . . . . . . 3 

Lady Benthali’s Adonis (Sst. 71bs.). Raffaele 4 
W on by head , ^ length , 1^ lengths Time — 

2 min 19 4-5 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance 1^ miles. — 


Mr. A J. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. 71ba.), 

C. Hoyt . - . - , . . . . . 1 

Mr. G N. Musry’s Auto Buz (Sst. 121ba ), 
Munro 2 

Messrs. Chamria and Higgins’s Kahapa (Sst.) 
Morris 3 

Mr. A. Higgins’s Synagogue (Sst. 71b8.), 
Simpson 4 


Won by li lengths, head, i length. Time. — 


2 mins. 7 1-5 secs. 

Beresford Plate. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. F. Collingwood’s Poet’s Walk (Sst. 
lOlbs ), Jones . . . . . . .1 

Mr. Edgai’s Wonston (9st. 51bs ), Jockey .. 2 
Mr. N. Hickie’s Cumrew (Sst. 31bs ), Foy . . 3 

Mr. E. G. Abbot’s Bona Fide (Sst 31bs ), 
Stead 4 


Won by lengths, i length, IJ lengths. — 
Time. — 3 mins. 1 2-5 secs. 

Konaldshay Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Messrs. Bagree and Choubey’s Desert Night 
(Sst. 41bs.), Simpson . . . . . . 1 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (Sst. 121bs ), Flynn. 2 
Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (Sst. 131bs ), Morris. 3 

Mrs. E. J. Booth’s Gabarnac (9st. 41bs.), 
Clarke 4 

Won by i length, head, lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 26 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 12 miles. — 

Messrs. A. Higgins and Chamoria’s Kahapa 

(98t. 71bs.), Munro 1 

Dr. O’Connor’s Clanecy (78t. 131bs.), Ermer. 2 
Hon. Lady Benthall’s Adonis (78t. Slbs.), 

Smith 3 

Mr. J. F. D’Souza’s Gaul (78t. 61bs.), Stead . . 4 

Won by neck, 1 length, 2^ lengths. Time. — 
3 mms. 1 2>5 secs. 


Dr. O’Connor and Mr Gemmel’s Lucian (Sst 
lib.), Ermer 1 

Mr Alex A. Apear’s Greek Abbot (Tst ftlbs.), 
Carr 2 

Mr A. J Hoyt’s Goolash (Sst. 91bs ), 
Flynn . . . . . . .3 

Sir David Ezra’s Pride of Birth (Sst. lib.), 
Rattaele . . . . . . . . .4 

Won by head, 1 length, 2^ lengths. Time — 

1 min. 40 secs. 

Maepherson Cup. Distance IJ miles — 

Ml R Foster’s Steephurst (7st. 71bs ), 
Stead 1 

Mr S K. Bhatter’s Giand March (9st. 

41 bs ), Morris . . . .2 

Ml S. It Varma’s The Paupei (7st 71 bs.), 
Christie ... . 3 

Mr. D. K. Bhatter’s Lovalot (7st. 71bs.), 
Carr . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1^ lengths, head, neck Time — 

2 mms 32 3-5 secs. 


Karachi. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. R U Saulez’s Last Post (Ust lOlbs ), 

E. Roxburgh . . . . . . . 1 

Lt -Col. Gakelly and Capt L. B. Poer’s 
Had Again (Sst. 21bs.), Field . 2 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Papewood (9st. 71bs.), 
Balfour 3 

Mr M Wemyss’ Flamcoe (Sst. 11b.), 
Harding 4 

Won by head, 2 lengths, \ length. Time. — 

1 mm. 29 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


Mr. S C. Woodward’s Hi-ho (Ost.), 
Balfour . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. H. Haslam’s Vivandiere (78t. 91bs.), 
Harding . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Moosa Issa’s Eutch Mandvi (7st ), 
PurtoosiTigh . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. H. M. Mohamed’s Black Eagle (7st.), 
Faiz Mohd. . . . . 4 


Won by shorthead, li lengths, neck. 
Time. — 1 min. 15 4-5 secs. 

Club Cup. Distance IJ miles — 


Mr. D N. O’Sullivan’s Darbis (8st.), 
Rylands 1 

Mr. H. Y. Samma’s Grand Prince (7st. 21b8 ), 
Faiz Mohd 2 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Munir al Iraq (9st.), 
Selby 3 

Mr. S. H. A. Kadar’s Tofan Beg (Sst. Slbs.), 
Jabbar 4 


Won by 3 lengths, ^ length, shorthead. 
Time. — 2 mins. 56 1-5 secs. 
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Khan Bahadur Abdul Sattar ("up. Distance 
7 iurlongs. — 


Mr. D N. O'Sulluaii’s Darbis (8st 41bs ), 
Bylands . 1 

Ml S Mehdi’s Miishkoor (9st J^lbs ), H. 
McQiiade . . .. . ..2 

Mrs J Crimsliaw and Mis M B (liimshaw’s 
Hydei Beg (7st ), Mendo/a . . 3 

Ml 1). M Shaw’s Young Chayna (7st 
nibs.), Fletchei 4 


Wtm by shorthead, 1 length, 2J^ lengths 
Tune. — 1 min. 39 4-5 secs 


Kolhapur. 

Shri Yuvaraj of Dewas Cup Distance 5 

furlongs — 

Messis K. D Bagree and Edgar’s Orimage 
(Sst Gibs ), Man able .. . J 

Mis A Higgins’ Tatyoon (9st 41b8.), Biace. 2 

The Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Comte de Grasse 
(8st. 41bs ), F Black 3 

Won by i length, 5 lengths. 

8hri Shivaji Mahaiaja Commemoration Cup 

Distance 1 mile — 

Mr H. Latehford’s Freestep (8st 11b ), 
Burn 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bosewatcr 
(9st. 41bs.), Obaid . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijavamala 
(8st. 41bs ), Shanu ao . . . . . 3 

Dowager Mahaiani of Kolhapur’s Saloon 
(7st 71bs.), S IJlack 4 

Won by It lengths, J length, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 48 sees 

R. R. S. Cup Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Lt.-(k>l Zorawai Singh and Mi Kajiilrai 
Mehta’s Knight’s Adventure (9st. Gibs.), 


C. Hoyt 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Castletoi 
(8st 121bs.), Obaid .. .. ..2 

Mr. G. McElligott’s Grease Spot (Sat. Gibs.), 
Bui n ..... . 3 

Mr A. Higgins’ Parsecs (Sat. 21bs.), J, 

O’Neale 4 

Won by shorthead, 1 length, 2 lengths. 


Shrl Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup. Dis- 
tance 1 mile. — 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Soltero (7st. 

lOlba.), J. O’Neale 1 

Messrs. N. D. Bagree and Edgar’s Grianeog 

(9st 21ba.), Marrable 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Kilflnane (9st 71bs.), 

C. Hoyt 3 

Mrs. A. Higgin’s Tatyoon (9st. 121bs ), B. 
McQuade . . . . • . • • . . 4 


Won. by li lengths, 1 length, It lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 46 secs. 


W. J T. C Plate Distance 5 furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bam Tamim 
(8st 91 bs ), Obaid . . .1 

Mr M Jamoor’s Khalil (8st 21 bs ), S Black. 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Silvei Dome 
(9st. 71bs.), Forsyth . . ,3 

Mi M Lahori’s Artighiil (8st Gibs ), 
Thompson . . .4 

W’on. by ^ length. J length, neck Time. — 

1 minute 10 seconds. 

S. S Anisaheb Maharaj Cup Distance IJ 

mile — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapui’s Gay Lite 
(Sat. 51 bs ), Shamrao . . . . . . 1 

The Dowager Mahaiani of Kolhapui’s 
Ghatlah (9st 211)8 ), F Black . 1’ 

lit -Col Zorawar Singh’s Gold Mine (8st ), 

B. McQuade 3 

S. S Akkasahab Maharaj’s Saif Antar (8st 
4lb8.), Jadhav . . . . . .4 

Won by | length, i length, 1 length 
Time. — 2 mins. 27 secs. 


Stewards Plate. Distance 1 mile — 


Mr H. Romer's Madamoisellc Eileen (8st 
Slbs.), Burn . . . . . .1 

The Maharaja of Kolhajnn’s Prafap Hinha 
(9st. 41 bs ), Forsyth . . . . 2 

The Mahaiaja of Kolhapiirs (licek Gem 
(9st. 21I)S ), Obaid. .. ..3 

Ml. 8. K Bhattei’s Banker (Sst. 131bs ), 
Marrable . . . . . . . . . . 4 


W''on by 2 lengths, 1 length, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 mni. 47 3-5 secs 

Sir Lc.slie Wilson Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Safradon Beg 


(9.8t. 8lbs ), Obaid . . . . . . . 1 

Miss Jiilavati Bhosle's Viikiimar (Sst. 41bs ), 
Jadhav . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. M. H. Najeh’s Arab King (Sst. 71bs ), 

R Vithal . . . . 3 

Mr. T M. Goeuldas’ Lucky Son (Sst Gibs.), 

B. McQuade . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by | length, i length, § length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 29 4-5 secs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance Ij miles. — 


Mr. N. D. Bagree's Lucan (Sst. Gibs.), 
Marrable . . . . . . . . . 1 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Black 
Prince (Sst.), Shamrao 2 

Lt -Col. Zorawar Singh and Mr. Kapilrai 
Mehta’s Knight’s Adventure (7st. 121bs ), 
Thompson 3 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Soltero 
(Sst. 71bs.), Obaid 4 
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Madras. 


Balmoral Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Messrs Naisaiia and Poddai’s Barbarian 
(7ht 81 bs ), Black .. .. .. 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijayamala H 
McQuado . . . . . . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhajair’s Bosewater 
(8st libs), Mans .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. Kishenda’s Biutus (7st,. lOlbs ), 
Packham . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 1 min 18 secs. 

'riavancoie Cu|). Distance « fui longs — 

The Mahaiaja of kolhaiuii’s Bed Dawn 
(8st 61hs ), K McQuade .. 

Messis Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Piiiple 
Hcion (8ht. 13 lbs ), Bowley 

Mr Gasson’s Song of Six Pence (8st. lllbs ), 
Wing 

Ml McEHigot’s Quailey Hill (8st. 31bs ), 
Packham 

Won by li lengths, 11 lengths, i length. 
Time — 1 min. 18 1 -5 secs. 

(loionation Cuj). Distance, Ij miles. — 

Lady Maijoiie Eiskine and Major Kelly’s 
Old Fogey (8st. 31bs ), Bezant . . 

Mi Bhagwandas’ Curfew III (8st, 41bs.), 
Mairs 

The Mahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Black Pimee 
(8st 41bs ), H. McQuade . . 

Mi. Somasundaram’s Smoky Sea (7st. 
Olbs ), Orme 

Won by 2J lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time - 2 mins. 15 1-5 sees. 

Stewaid's Cup. Distance 0 furlongs. — 

The Mahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Fiist Impres- 
sion (Sst 51bs ), Marrs . . . . . . 1 

Mr Desraj ITi’s Eyelid (7st. 121bs ), Orme. 2 

Biigadier Hill and Messrs Johnstone and 
Tosh’s King’s Lead (Pst 41bs.), Bowley . 3 

Mis. Johnstone’s Honorine (Sst. 71bs ), 
Bobei ts . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by neck, 2 lengths, J length. Time. — 

1 min. 17-1-5 secs. 

Khallikhotc Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Lady Marjorie Eiskine and Major Kelly’s 
Tigei Tmi ("Pst. Slbs ), Bezant 

Mis D’Aicy’s Albury (Pst ), H. Black 
Ml Bhagwanda’s Come Awa’ (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Orme 

Messrs Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Purple 
Heron (Pst. 41bs.) Bowley 
Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 44 4-5 secs. 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.*— 

Mr. Hallen’s Tetramaite (Tst. Gibs.), 
Boberts • • • • • • • • • • 1 


Mr. Soinasunderam’s Smoky Sea (7st 81bs.), 
Oime . . . . . . . . . 2 

The Mahaiani of Venkatagiri’s Laden La 
(Sst 81bs ), Bezant. . . . . . . 3 

Messrs Hill, Johnstone and Tosh’s Titch 
(7st lllbs ), Packham . . . . . 4 

Won by 3 length, shorthead, 14 lengths. 
Time — 1 min 40 1-5 secs. 

Suaganga Cup. Distance 7 fiii longs. — 

Mrs, T>reirs Catalan (8st 81bs.),Bowley .. 1 

Mr. Latchtord’s Freestep (7st. 71bs ), 
Bobei ts .. ., .. ,, .2 

Mr. Kishenda’s Brutus (78t. 8Ibs ), Pack- 
ham . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s llosewater 
(Sst), Mans .. .. .. 4 

Won by 2i lengths, J length, i length. 
Time — 1 mm 2P secs. 

3 Parlakimedi (!ui>. Distance IJ miles — 

Mr. Sam pat’s Darbis (9st. 11b.), Marrs . . 1 

4 The Mahaiaja of Mysoie’s Torpedo (Sst. 

lib.), Orme . . . . . . .2 

Mr. Bajagopal’s Nickel (Sst ), Watson . 3 

Mr Moosajee’s Young Kajid (Pst. 41bs.), 
Bezant . . . . . . . .4 

1 Won by shoithead, 2 lengths, shorthead. 

Time. — 2 mins. 24 3-5 secs. 

2 Covcinoi’s Cup. B. C. and distance — 

Mis. D’An-\’s Albniy (7st. Gibs ), Watson. . 1 

Messis Hill, Jolinstone and Tosh’s Titch 
(7st mils ), Packham . . . . . . 2 

The Baja of Akalkot’s (lay Bachelor (7st. 
5lbH ), B McQuade . *.. .. .3 

The Mahaiaja of Mysoic’s Bunny Smith 
(7Ht Plbs.), Mcekings . . . . . . 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 2 lengths, J length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 54 2-5 secs. 

KiiUimpiidi (!u]}. Distance 6 fiiilongs — 

Mr. Desiaj IJis’s Eyelid (8<t. lllbs ), Wells. . 1 

Mrs. Johnstone’s Honorine (Sst 51hs.), 
Koheits . . . . . . . . .2 

The Baja ot Venkatagiii’s Gaitetra (Pst. 


2lhs ), Bezant . . . . . . . . 3 

Brigadier Hill and Messrs. Johnstone and 
Tosh’s King’s Lead (Pst. 41bs ), Bowley . . 4 


Won by shoithead, IJ lengths, head 
Time.—- 1 min. 15 1-5 secs. 

p Trades Cup Distance IJ miles. — 

Capt. D’Arcy’s Angels (Pst. lib ), Marrs . . 1 

3 H H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Date 

Tree (8st. Slbs.), Foster . . . . .. 2 

4 Mr. Bhattei’s Violet Bay (7st. 41bs ), J. 

Britt 3 

Brigadier Hill and Messrs, Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Boniance (Sst. 121b8 ) Bowley . . 4r 

Won by 2^ lengths, li lengths, neck. 
Time 2 mins. 10 3-5 secs. 
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Maharaja of Venkatagiri Memorial Cup. 
Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. U. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ajid 
(8st. 51bs.), Marrs . . . . . 1 

Mr. Syed Fatah ’h Desert Prince (8st 121 bs ), 
Bezant . . .... 2 

Mr. Kolah’s Mahniood Beg (Sst 121bs ), 
Watson . . . . • U 

Mr. Kolah’s Full Moon (Tst 11 lbs.), Warren. 4 

Won by 1 length, | length, J length. Time. 

— 1 mill 25 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. H. Latchford’s Freestep (7st. 91 bs ), 
Roberts . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. Tyrell’s Catalan (9st 41bs.), Bowley . 2 

H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
mala (Sst bibs ), Marrs . . . . . . 3 

Mr Kishendas’s Biutus (7st Ulbs ), Pack- 
ham . . 4 

Won by 3 lengths, f length, J length. 
Time — 1 min .46 secs. 

Linlithgow Cup Distance li miles— 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bhelley 
(9st. 41b8.), Mans . . . . i 

Mr. M. Oomer’s Golden Yew (8st.), Foster . 2 

Brigadier Hill and Messrs Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Titch (8st lOlbs ), Bowley . . 3 

Capt. D’Arey’s Snow Leopard (Sst ), Watson 4 

Won by i length, i length, I length. 
Time. — 2 min. 41 1-6 sees. 

R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 1] miles — 

The Eail of Shannon’s Duratire (Sst. 131bs ), 
Roberts . . . . . . . .1 

H. H. The Mahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Greek 
Gem (7st 61 bs.), Jl. Black . . .2 

Brigadier Hill and Messrs Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Gold Peiiod (Sst. Slbs.), Packham 3 

H H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunny 
Smith (7st. 71 bs ), H. McQuade . . . . 4 

Won by 11 lengths, 1 length, j{ length. 
Time — 2 min 9 3-5 secs 

Bobbin Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. Sampat’s Darbis (9st, 31bs.), Marrs 1 

Mr. McQuade’s Rustum (7st. 12 lbs ), 

Packham 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Torpedo 
(78t. 91bs.), Orine . . . . . . .3 

Mr. Thakoredas’s Sonia (78t. Olbs ), 
Thompson . . . . , . .4 

Won by a neck, shorthead, I length. 
Time. — 1 min. 55 2-5 secs. 

Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shelly 
(9st. 41bB.), Marrs. . . . . 1 

Mr. Somasundaram’s Smoky Sea (7st. 12ibB ) 

H. McQuade 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Greek 
Gem (Sst. Bibs.), Foster 3 


The Raja of Bobbili’s Bull Fight (Sst. lllbs.), 
H. Black 4 

Won by a head, shorthead, shoithead. 
Time. — 1 min 57 4-5 secs. 

Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. Bhatter’s Skylight (98t 411)8.), Warren . 1 
Mr. Bhatter’s Yiolet Ray (78t 41bs.), Britt. . 2 
Mrs. D’Arcy’s Dobson’s Choice (Sst 51bs.), 


Watson . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Lady Erskine and Major Kelly’s Pressure 
(98t.), Bezant .. . . ..4 

Won by J length, j length, 1 length. 
Bangalore Cup. Distance li miles. — 

Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major Kelly’s 
Tiger Tim (7.Ht. 1211)8.), Roberts. . . 1 

Brigadioi Hill and Messis. Johnstone and 
Tosh’s Titch (Sst ), Hill 2 

Mr. Somasundaram’s Smoky Sea(78t. lllbs ), 
Watson . . 3 

H H. The Mahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Shelley 
(98t. 4Ibs.), Marrs . . . . . .4 


Won by 4 lengths, shorthead, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 11 3-5 secs. 

Willingdon Plate. Distance IJ miles — 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Safra- 
don Beg (78t llbs.L Britt . . . . 1 

Messrs. Nanganna and Chetty’8 Prosperity 
(Ost. 41b8.), Marrs . . . . .2 

Mr. Saleh Moosa’s Sobhan Pasha (7st. 91bs ), 
Orme . 3 

H. H. The Mahaiaja of Mysore’s Torpedo 
(Sst. 31b8 ), H McQuade . . . . . . 4 


Won by J length, 2 lengths, head. Time. — 

3 mins. 35 3-5 sees. 

Cochin Cuj). Distance 1§ miles — 

Mr. Shanmugam’s Jinny (7st. 41bs.), H. 
Black . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Khan's Kainursz (7st. 12lbs ), H. 

McQuade . . . . . . 2 

Mr. Chetty’a Sabin Pasha (7st. 121b8.), 
Watson . . . . . . . . . . 3 

H H. The Maharaja of Kolhapin's Samah 

(Sst. lOlbs.) Mans 4 

Won by IJ lengths, li lengths, 2 lengths. 

Mysore. 

Desaraj Urs Memorial Plate.* Distance 6 

furlongs. — 

Mrs. L. Svamvur’s Who’s Who (Sst. 13lbs.), 

Burn 1 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Suntosh (7st. 

61bs.), Roberts . . . . . . . . 2 

The Raja of Bobbili’s Gold Galleon (Sst. 

21bs.), Meekings . . . . . . 3 

The Hon. Sir M. C. Chidambaram Chettiar’s 
Novia (7st. 11 lbs.) Evans . . . . 4 

Won by neck, i length, i length. Time. — 

1 min. 16 1-5 secs. 
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H. H. Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 1 
mile. — 

Mrs. M. Alston’s Knight at Arms (8st.), 

S. Black 1 

Cant. M. V. Milbank’s Sappho (Tst. 31bs.), 

H. Black 2 

Messrs A. M. Jaffar and G. Subbarao’s 
True Man (9st. 81bs.), Brace . . . . 3 

Messrs. A M. Jaffar and G Subbarao’s 
Rathlorn (8st 1 21 bs.), Selby . ..4 

Won by head, head, i length. Time. — 

1 min. 43 secs. 

H. H. Maharaja of Mysore Gold Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

The Maharaja of Rajpipla's Etessam (9st. 
31bs.), Selby . . . . . . . 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shelley (8st 
91bs ), Obaid 

Mr. S. K Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (8st. 
31bs ), Meekings 

Mr. R. Foster’s Isore (9st.), Burn 
Won by i length, neck, I length. Time — 

2 mins. 23 1-5 secs. 

Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr. A. J. Kolah’s Forat (9st.), Balfour 

(Jhief of Miraj’s Mahboobat Taiiq (7.st 
21b8 ), H. Black 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ace of Hearts 
(Tst. 131bs.), H. McQuade 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Torpedo (7at 
91bs ), Meekings . ... 

Won by head, 1 length, 1 length. Time. — 

2 mins. 40 secs. 

R C. T. C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 tui longs - 

Mrs. M. A. D’Arcy’s Albury (7st. eibs ), 
Meekings ... 

Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Tampico (8st 81bs ), 
Biace 

Mr. N. Hickie’s Golinda (7st lOlbs ), 
Raffacle 3 

Begum Feeroza Dulhan’s Williewin (78t. 
11b ), B. McQuade 4 

Won by 2 lengths, shorthead, 2 lengths 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 secs. 

Sirdar M. Lakshmikantaraj Urs Cup. Distance 


1 mile, 3 furlongs. 

Mr. P. N. Mehta’s Fata Kashaf (9st. 41bs.), 
Selby 1 

Mr. Shakhir’s Tharwath (8st. 61bs ), 
Meekings .. 2 

Mr. Shakhir’s Dhiyab (8st. lib.), Thompsem. 3 

Dr. J. J. Naegaumwala’s Sagban Pasha 
(98t. 21bs.), S. Black 4 


Won by i length, 4 lengths, neck. Time. — 
2 mins. 42 4-5 secs. 


Stewards' Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 


Mr. S. K. Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (8st. dibs.). 
Brace . . . . . . . . 1 

Brig, R. C. R. Hill and Messrs. A. A. John- 
stone and 1). W. Tosh’s King’s Lead 
(9st. 21bs.), S. Black 2 

Rajkumar C. Desaraj Urs’ Eyelid (7st. 
nibs ), H. Black 3 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Eyelid (7st. 51bs.), 

B. McQuade . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length, 1 length, neck. Time — 
1 mm. 30 secs 


Ootacamund. 

Sivaganga Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs. B. K. and H. P. Poddar’s Right 
Dress (9st (>lbs ), Lott . . .1 

Mr. Ah Askei’s Spionogue (78t. 71b8 ), 
Meekings . . . . . . 2 

Rajkumar Desaraj Urs’ Palantha (8st. 

4 711)8 ), Evans . . . 3 

Mr Somasundarain’s Fois Abbey (7st. 
121bs ), Claike .. . ..4 

Won by i length, 1 length, i length 
Time — 1 min 40 secs. 

^ Governors Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 fuilongs. — 

(, Mr Bhatter’s Baden’s Lady (Sst. 71b8.), 

“ Meekings . . . . . 1 

o Ml. Mohan Rao’s Aquila (78t Gibs.), B. 

McQuade . . . . . . 2 

4 Mr Bf)tha van Ingen’s Nalini (9st, 71bs.) 

Evans . ... 3 

Mr Somasimdaram’s Foir Abbey (7st. 81bs.), 
Clarke .... .4 

Won by 4 lengths, neck, 2J lengths Time — 

2 mins. 23 3-5 secs. 

^ Coronation Cup. Distance 7J furlongs. — 


Messrs. Hoimasji and Rangachari’s It 
(7st. 131b8.), Clarke 1 

Mr. Goenka’s Falloch (Sst. lllbs.), Lott . . 2 
Mr. Ali Asker’s Spionogue (78t. lOlbs ), 
Meekings . . . . . . .3 

Mr. Govindaraj’s Rahindcrry (78t. 61bs ) 

Roberts 4 

Won by 1 length, li lengths, ^ length. 
Time. — 1 min. 38 secs. 


Madras Race Club Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 


Mr. Dhararosey’s Prosperity (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Balfour . . . • • • • • • • 1 

Mr. S. M. K. Durani’s Amristsar (Sst. 
lllbs.), Roberts 2 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy’s Kanda (Sst. ISlbs.), 
Evans • • • • 8 


Mr. Subhan’s Chayna (Tat. lllbs.), Meekings. 4 

Won by 8 lengths, 3^ lengths, ^ length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 4/5 secs. 
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Poona. 

Dunstall Handicap. Distance Ij; miles. — 
Begum Feeroza Dulhan’s Corey (fist. 91bs ), 


Hutchins 1 

Mrs. M Clarke’s Lyon’s Mail (8st. 121bs.), 
Hylands . . . 2 

Mr. N. E. Haymond’s E(5cle8ia8tic (Sst. 51b8.), 
Biace .... 3 

The Maharaja of Hajpipla’8 On Time (list. 
2lbH.), Selby . . . . . . . 4 


Won by head, 5 lengths, 6 lengths. Time. — 
2 mins. 10 1 /5 secs. 


The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Gay Lover 


(7st. 131bs.), Maxwell . .* . . 1 

Messrs A. Higgins and N. D. Bagree's 
Cercello (Tst. lllbs.), Simpson . . . . 2 

Mrs. Marbeth's Cardinal (Sst 71bs.), 
Hutchins . . . 3 

Nawabzada Yemin-iil-mulk of Bhopal’s 
Mas D’ Antibes (9st. 21bs.), Jones . . 4 


Won by 4 lengths, \ length, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 mm. 42 1 /5 secs. 

Indian Breeders’ Stakes Distance 1 mile. — 


Poona Arab Stakes. Distance 1^ miles. — 

Mr. Shahkri’s Tharwath (7st. Olbs.), H 
McQuade . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Jarulla bin Talib’s Tajal Niiaser (Sst. 

7 lb.« ), Evans . . . . . . . " 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s (4ay Life (Ost. 
21b8 ), Obaid 

Mr. H. H Fadhoo’s Salim Pasha (Sat. Olba ), 

J3i ace 

Won by hcAd, 4 lengths, 12 lengths. Time. — 

2 mins. 68 secs. 7 fui longs. — 

All-India Produce Stakes. Distance 

Messrs. Kay and G. Subbarow’s True Man 
(Ost. Slbs.), Miinro 

Mr. Eve’s School for Scandal (Sst. 71ba ), 

Bi ace 

Sir Homi Mehta and Sir Jamaetjee Dug- 
gan’s Vanity Fair (7st. fdbs.), Bromley . . 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijayamala 
(Sst 71bs.), E. Britt 

Won by 2 lengths, li lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 niin. 30 secs. 

The Criterion. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Diamond’s Titanium (7at. 13lba.), 

Maxwell . . . . . . 1 

Messrs. A. Higgin’s and N. D. Bagree’s 
Cercello (7at. 711)8.), Bromley . . . . 2 

Messrs. A. Higgins and S. Bagree’s Syna- 
gogue (9st. Slbs.) Munro . . . . . 3 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Diamond 
Shower (Sst. 12ibs.), Obaid . , .4 

Won by neck, IJ lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 13 secs. 


Mr. Geraini’a School for Scandal (Sat. 5 lbs.), 
Ka.aiin Hassan . . . . . . . . 1 

Sir Homi Mehta and Sir .Tamsetjee Dug- 
gan’s Vanity Fair (7st 4 lbs.), E Britt 2 

Messrs Kay and G Subbarow’s True Man 
(9st filbs,), Munio . . . . . . 3 

3 Mr. Gemini’s Hising Sun (Sst Slbs ), 

Selby ... . . 4 

4 Won by IJ lengths, 3i lengths, 12 lengths 

Tunc. — 1 nun. 47 2/5 secs. 

Poona Plate. Distance 7 furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 
Shower (Sst. lllbs.), E Butt . . 1 

1 Mr. A. J Hoyt’s Play On (Ost. 41b8.), 

H McQuade . . . . . . 2 

2 Messrs. A. Higgins and N. D. Bagree’s 

C’ei cello. (Sst. 21bs.), Simpson .. .3 

3 Maharaj Mansmgh of Jaswantgarh’s 

Cartoon (7st 2lb8.), J. Rosen .. .4 

4 Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, head Time. — 

1 min. 2d 4/5 secs. 

Dullingham Handicap. Distance H furlongs. — 

Mr Gemini’s Garden Warbler (Sst 81bs.), 
Selby 1 

Mrs S. J. Gubbay’s Paper Boy (9st. 71bs ), 
Brace . . . 2 

Mr Gem’s Grecian Oib (Sst. 21bs ), H. 
McQuade .... . 3 

Mr. M. C. Patel and Dr. J. J Naegaumvala’s 
Havana II (7st. 71bs.), E. Britt . 4 

Won by lengths, 3 lengths, head. 
Time. — 1 mm. 13 secs. 


H. H. The First A ga Khan’s Commemoration 
Plate. Distmice l| miles. — 

Mr. Sion F. Kessim’s Starlight (7Bt. 51b8.), 


Bromley 1 

Mr. A. K. Hamad’s Taj Subhan (78t. dibs.), 

E. Britt .. .. .. ..2 

Mr. F. H. Mehta’s Fata Kashaf ( Sst.), Selby . . 3 

Mr. JaruUa bin Talib’s Taj al Kusser (7st. 
121bs.), Evans 4 


Won by 1^ lengths, li lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 25 1/5 secs. 


Caledonian Selling Handicap. Distance 
1 mile.— 

The Baja of Akalkot’s Wait-a-bit (9st.), 
Brace . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Gem’s Wagon Hill (Sst. Slbs ), Evans. 2 

Mr. O. Randall’s Cryptogram (Sst. 31bs.), 

B. McQuade 3 

Mr. B. M. Goculdas’ Fairustitch (7st. lOlbs.), 
Netto 4 

W on by neck, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. Time.— 

1 min. 42 1/5 secs. 
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Willingdon Cup. Distance IJ miles — 

Mr G McElligott’s Quicksilver (7st Olbs.), 
Simpson . . . 1 

Maharaj Mansmgh of Jaswantgarh’s Car- 
toon (9st. 7 lbs.), Munro . . 2 

The Mahaiaja of Kolhapur's Kosewater 
(9st. 71bs ), Jones . . . . . . . . 3 

Won by 1 length, 20 lengths Time — 

2 mins. 7 3-5 secs 

Ebor Handicap Distance 1 1 miles — 

Mr U P Ebrahim’s Koyal Prince (78t. 51bs.) 

E Butt .. .. .. 1 

Ml. S Tiagree’s Casino (7st 121bs ), 
Simpson . . 2 

The Mahaiaja ot R.ajpii)la’8 On Time (7st 
121bs), Selby . 3 

Ml Diamond’s A igy 11 (7st 7 lbs ), Bromley 4 

Won by head, 0 lengths, ^ length. Time — 

2 mins. 7 2-5 secs. 

Secunderabad. 

Shah Yar Jung Memorial Cup Distance 6 

furlongs — 


Miss F J. Mashal’s Manna (9st 4 lbs), 
Evans ... 1 

Brig. K C B.. Hill and Mr Johnstone’s 
Pill pie Heron (8st Slbs ), H. Black 2 

The ■Raj’a Saheb of Akalkot’s Grease Spot 
(8st 81bs ), Burn 3 

Mis E C Swaiic’s Wrist Watch (8st. 11b.), 
Rosen . 4 


Won by IJ lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths 
Tune — 1 min. 14 secs 


Raja Khaja Peishad Cup Distance miles — 
Ml. M. H. Najeh’s Aiab King (7st. 121bs), 


Bui 11 . . ... 1 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy’s Kanda {9st ), Evans 2 

Mr Shahkir’s Tharwatli (7st. 121bs ), 

Roberts . . . . . .3 

Mr. J McQuade’s Rustom (8st. Clbs.), 

B McQuade . . . . . .4 


Won bv neck, I length, H lengths. Time. — 
2 mins 25 secs. 

R T. C. Plate. Distance fl furlongs. — 
Miss F. J. Mashal’s Manna (8st, 41b.s ), 


Evans . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Gemini’s Mad Hattei (9st. Olbs ), Selby 2 

Mr 1) M Shaw’s Moti Koh (7st 11b ).B 
McQuade . . . . . . . .3 

Mr H. M Dharamsey’s Garraveen (7st ), 
Rosen . . . . . .4 

Won by 1 length, 4 lengths, 5 lengths 
Time* — 1 mm 1(5 secs 


Moiii-ud-Dowlah Cup. Distance (5 furlongs. — 
Mrs. J. E. Malone’s Black Fashion (8st 
21bs ), Burn 


Mis K Lakshmibai Amma's Boston Mail 


(8st 21b8 ), Mc(3uade . . . . . . 2 

Major R. Tyrell's Roster (8st 81bs.), S. 
Black 3 

Mr J. H Sorabji’s Fanciful (Oat. 121ba ), 
Selby . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 3 lengths, head, 2 lengths Time — 
1mm 18 secs. 

Hill Fort Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Shahkii’.s Dhiyab (78t Olbs ), Roberts. 1 

Messrs. M H. Ahmedhoy and A H Ahmed- 
bhoy’s Saif-al-lraq (Ost Olbs ), Evans . . 2 

Mr. Shuhkii ’s Tharwath (8st. 31bs ), Selby 3 

Ml. M H Najeh’s Arab King (8at. 71b8 ), 
Bum . ... 4 

Won by 2 lengths, neck head Time. — 

1 min. 54 4-5 secs 

Stewai ds’ Cup — 

Mr V R Greiiyer’s Tetiamarte (7st. 41b8 ), 
Rosen . . .1 

Mi. Gemini’s Havana 11 (Sat 61ba ), Selby. . 2 
Mr. D M Shaw’s Moti Koh (78t.), Mc- 
Quade . . . . . 3 

Mrs J E Malone’s Skavala (7at. 31ba.), 
Roberts . . .4 

Won by 1 length, H lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 mm 20 secs 

Prince Mukairaiu Jab’s Cup Distaiu'e 7 
furlongs ~ ' 

Mr A. J. Kolah’s Soledia (Hst 411)8), 
Roberts . ... 1 

Raja Saheb of Akalkot’s Giease Spot (Ost ), 
Burn . . . . . . .2 

Brig. H C R Hill and Messrs Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Romance (8st 31bs ), S. 
Bhwk . ... .3 

Mr V J. Mohan Rao’s Pumpkin Pie (Ost. 

(51bs), Evans ... .4 

Won by 4 lengths, ^ length, 2 lengths 
Time. — 1 min. 28 J-5 secs. 

Nizam’s Ciij). Distance Ij miles — 

Bug. R. C. R. Hill and Messrs. Johnstone 
and Tosh’s Titch (88t. 11b.), H. Black. . 1 
Mr. J H Sorabji’s Cybo (Ost. 411)8 ), Selby. . 2 
Brig. R. C. R. Hill and Me.ssra Johnstone 
and 'J’osh’s Pest (Sat. 71bs ), 8 Black . 3 

Mr. F. R. Grenyer’s Tetramaite (8at 3lbs.), 
Rosen . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths. Short head 
Time. — 2 mins. 8 2-5 sets. 


Heii-Apjiaient’s Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Measr.s. M. H and A. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Saif 
al-lraq (8.st. 11 lbs), Evans .. .. 1 

Dr. S. K. Pillay’s Fair Play (Ost. lOlbs ), 
Selby . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. J. McQuade’a Rustom (8st.), Burn . 3 

Mr. E Hazamy’s Silver Jubilee (Sst. lib.) 

B McQuade . . . • 4 

W on by 2 lengths, neck, 4 lengths. Time — 
in. 51 4-5 gecfl. 


1 
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Bombay. 

Orioket Championship of India final — 

Hyderabad beat Nawanagar by one wicket. 
Nawanagar 152 and 270. Hyderabad 113 
and 310 for 9 wickets. 

Bombay Pentangular- — 

Muslims beat Parsis by 8 wickets. Parsis 
178 and 104. Muslims 201 and 104 for 
2 wickets. 

Semi-final * — Muslims beat The Rest by 
33 runs. Muslims 240 and 225. The Rest 
109 and 233. 

Semi-final • — Europeans w.o Hindus, 

Final . — Muslims beat Europeans by an innings 
and 91 runs. Europeans 64 and 84, Muslims 
230. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jubbulpore Quadrangular Final * — 

Hindus beat Anglo-Indians by 6 runs Hindus 
242 and 124, Anglo-Indians 173 and 187. 

Karachi. 

Sind Pentangular * — 

Hindus beat Europeans by an innings and 102 
runs. (Hindus 310, Europeans 71 and 137). 

Hindus beat Parsis on the result of the first 
innings. (Hindus 240 and 104 for one 
wicket, Parsis 200 and 6 for 1 wicket) 

Final — Hindus drew with Muslims. (Hindus 
390 ior 9 declaied and 54 for 5 declared, 
Muslims 208 and 74 lor 1 .) 

Secunderabad. 

Moin-ud-Dowlah Gold Cup (’ricket Tournament 

Final • — 

Hyderabad State XI won by 150 runs 
Hydeiabad State XT 157 and 383, Hydera- 
bad Cricket Associatuui 1 50 and 231 . 

Tennyson’s Tour. 

At Baroda — Match drawn •— Tennyson’s XI 
399 and 51 h)r 1 wkt., Baroda 177. 

At Karachi — Match drawn • - -Sind 348 and 
83, Tennyson’s XI 303 and 58 for no loss. 

At Peshawar — Tennyson’s XI won by 8 
wickets — North-West Frontier J*rovince 80 
and 167, Tennyson's XI 225 and 23 for 
2 wkts. 

At Lahore — Match drawn - Tenny.son’s XI 
376 for 8 wickets declared and 108 for 4 
wickets, Universities XI 130. 

At Lahore — Tennyson’s XI won the fii-st 
unofiicial Test by 0 wickets— India XI 121 
and 190, Tennyson’s XI 207 and 114 tor 
1 wicket. 

At Ajmer — Rajputaiia and Districts XI beat 
Tennyson’s XT by 2 wickets — Tennyson’s 
XI 212 and 112, Rajputana and Districts 
XI 237 and 09 for 8 wickets. 


At Ahmedabad — Match drawn: — Tennyson's 
XI 420, Combined Gujerat and Western 
India States Cricket Assn XI 211 and 228 
for 9 wickets. 

At .Tamnagar — Nawanagar beat Tennyson’s XI 
by 34 runs : — Nawanagar 206 and 223 for 
7 wickets declared, Tennyson’s XI 126 and 
269. 

At Bombay — Match drawn* — Tennyson’s XI 
367, Cricket Club of India XI 180 and 297 
for 5 wickets. 

At Bombay — Tennyson’s XI beat India in the 
second unofficial Test by 6 wickets — India 
XI 153 and 208, Tennyson’s XI 191 and 
171 for 4 wickets. 

At Poona — Match drawn * — Tennyson’s XI 
310 and 42 for 2 wickets, Maharashtra 273. 

At Lucknow — Match drawn • — Tennyson’s XI 
145 and 201 for 7 wickets declared. United 
Provinces 154 and 67 for 1 wicket. 

At Indore — Match drawn • — Central India 
101 and 182 for 9 wickets declared, Tenny- 
son’s XI 192 and 126 tor 4 wickets 

At Jamshedpur — Tennyson’s XI won by 
4 wickets. Bihar 84, Tennyson’s XI 211 
tor 6 wickets. 

At Calcutta —India won the third unofficial 
Test by 93 runs India XT 350 and 192. 
Tennyson’s XI 257 and 192. 

At Calcutta— Tennyson’s XI won by 187 runs. 
Tennyson’s XI 316 and 121 lor one wicket 
declared. (boch-Behar 167 and 83. 

At Patiala— Match drawn • — Patiala 142 and 
264 for 5 wickets. Tennyson’s XI 445 for 0 
wickets declared. 

At Delhi— Match drawn ; — Tennyson’s XI 353 
for 6 wickets declared. Delhi & Districts 
XI 305 tor 8 wickets. 

At Nagpur— Tennyson’s XI won by 8 wickets. 
C P. & Berar XI 76and 112, Tennyson’s XI 
151 for 9 wickets declared and 39 for 2 
wickets. 

At Madras — Match drawn . — Tennyson’s XI 
448 for 8 wickets declared and 324 for 5 
wickets. Madras 305. 

At Hyderabad — Nawab Moin-ud-Dowlah’s XI 
won by 6 wickets. Tennyson’s XI 148 and 
293. Nawab Molii-iid-Dowlah’s XI 317 
for 4 wickets and 127. 

At Bangalore — Tennyson’s XI won by an 
innings and 81 runs. Mysore State XI 83 
and 141, Tennyson’s XI 305 for 6 wickets 
declared. 

At Madras — India won the fourth unofficial 
Test by an innings and 6 runs. India XI 
263, 'Tennyson’s XI 94 and 163. 

At Bombay — Tennyson’s XI won the fifth 
unofficial Test by 156 runs and the rubber 
for the series. Tennyson’s XI 130 and 288. 
India XI 131 and 131. 
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TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 

Che All-India Lawn Tennis Championships — 
Men’s Singles (Final) • — 1). N. Kapoor beat 
Islam Ahmad, 8-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles (Final) . — Miss Leela B,ow 
beat Miss Dubash, 6-1, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) — Yudhistcr Singh 
and J M Mehta beat 1). >1. Kapoor and 

K. K. De, 7-9, 6-4, 6-8, 8-10, 6-2 
Mixed Doubles (Final) * — Mrs. Footit and 
J M Mehta beat Miss Woodbiidge and 
11. K. De, 6-1, 6-1. 

Allahabad Plate (Final) • — N. S. Bhatnagar 
beat S. N. Agarwal, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Open Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment — 

Men’s Singles (Final) * — E. V. Bobb beat 
B T. Blake, 6-3, 2-6, 6-4 

Women’s Singles (Final) . — Mrs. J. E. Tew 
beat Mrs K. (Jenge, 6-2, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) * — J. E. Tew and O. Jj 
Mytton beat B T. Blake and B. liachappa, 
3-6. 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles (Final) — Mrs J E Tew 
and Mrs W 11 Bell beat Miss T. Dias an<l 
Miss P. deLima, 6-3, 10-8. 

Mixed Doubles (Final) * — Mrs. J. E Tew 
and J. E. Tew beat Mrs. R Genge and N. 
Rama Rao, 9-7, 6-2. 

Che Western India Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships . — 

Men’s Singles (final)- — S. L. R. Sawhney 
beat B. T. Blake, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles (final) • — Mrs. Footit beat 
Mrs. E. H. Edney, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles (final) — S Narayan Rao 

and N. Rama Rao beat J. E. Tew and G. 

L. Mytton, 6-2, 2-6, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles (final) • — Miss L. Wood- 
bridge and Mrs. Footit beat Miss M. 
Woodcock and Miss Homan, 6-0, 6-1 

Mixed Doubles (final)- — S. L. R. Sawhney 
and Mias M. Woodcock beat S. Narayan 
Rao and Mrs. E. H. Edney, 6-3, 6-3. 

Calcutta. 

East India Lawn Tennis Championships. — 

Men’s Singles (Final) — Ghaus Mahomed 
(Lucknow) beat S. L. R. Sawhney (Laliore), 
6-2, 4-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles (Final) • — Mrs. Boland beat 
Miss Leela Row, 6-4, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) - — S. L. R. Sawhney 
and H. L. Soni beat N. Krishnaswamy 
and S. C. Beatty, 6-1, 6-3, 7-5. 

Women’s Doubles (Final) : — Mrs. lioland 
and Mrs. Edney beat Mrs. Stork and Mrs. 
Lakeman, 6-3, 6-3. 


Mixed Doubles (Final) : — Mrs. Footit and 
J. M. Mehta beat Miss Leela Row and 
Ghaus Mahomed, 6-2, 6-3. 

Professional Doubles (Pinal) * — Murad Ehana 
and Tamas Khan beat Miistaq Ahmed and 
Nawab Din, 4-6, 0-6, 7-5, 6-1, 6-3. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships. — 

Men’s Singles — (Final) : — Yiidbister Singh 

beat Madan Mohan, 7-5, 6-3, 1-6, 6-0. 

Mixed Doubles — ^(Final) — J. M. Mehta and 
Mrs. Footit beat S. C. Beatty and Mrs. 
Edney, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles— (Final) : — Mrs. Boland beat 
Mrs Footit, 6-2, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles --(Jbinal) .—Ghaus Mahomed 
and Yudhister Singh beat S. C. Beatty and 
J. M. Mehta, 1-6, 3-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles — (Final) — Mrs. Boland 
and Miss Harvey Johnston beat Mrs. Footit 
and Miss Homan, 6-3, 1-6, 6-2. 

Lahore. 

Northern India Lawn 'J’ennis (Jhampionships. — 

Men’s Singles — (Final) — Ghaus Mohd. beat 
S. L R Sawhney, 2-6, 6-3, 5-5, (Sawhney 
retircHi hurt). 

Women’s Doubles — (Pinal) • — Mrs Hutchins 
and 'liss Dubash beat Lady Addison and 
Mrs. (Crouch, 6-3, 6-4. 

Piofessional Singles — (Final) . — Sirajul Haq 
beat Allah Buksh, 7-5, 7-5, 6-2. 

Veteran’s Doubles — (linal) • — Sicem and 

Dalip Singh beat Y. M. Khan and Mahajan, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Madras. 

Tlic South India Lawn Tennis Champion- 

shijis . — 

Men’s Singles (final) — T K Ramanathan 
beat Balachandra Rao, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles (final) : — S. Narayan Rao and 

M. Rama Rao beat T. K. Ramanathan and 
Chennakesavelu, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles (final) : — Mrs. Pollard and M. 
V Bobji beat Mrs. C. V. N. Sastry and 

N. Kiishnaswami, 6-2, 6-3. 

Tilden’s Tour. 

(’ALCUTTA — 

Tilden beat Burke, 6-3, 6-2. 

Cochet beat Ramillon, 6-2, 6-3. 

Tilden and Ramillon beat Cochet and Burke, 
6-3, 10-8, 7-5. 

CJochet beat Tilden, 6-2, 4-6, 9-7, 6-2. 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-0, 6-3 

Ramillon and Burke v$ Tif den and Cochet, 

8-6, 4-2 (unfinished). 

Patna — 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-0, 6-2. 

Cochet beat Tilden, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke, 
6-1, 9-7. 
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Tennis and Hockey. 


Allahabad — 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-0, 7-5. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-3, 6-3. 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke 
7-5, 7-5. 

Lucknow— 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-2, 6-3. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-1, 6-4. 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Buike, 

3- 6, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4 

New Delhi— , 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-0, 6-0 
Ramillon beat Burke, 6-1, 6-4. 

Tilden and Burke beat Cochet and Ramillon, 
7-5, 5-7 6-4 

Lahore— 

Cochet beat Burke, 6-3, 6-1. 

Tilden beat Ramillon, 10-8, 6-4. 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke, 

4- 6, 6-4, 6-1 

Cochet beat Tilden, 6-4, 7-5 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-1 , 6-2 

Cocliet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke, 

6- 1, 6-3 

KARAI’HI- - 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-4, 6-1. 

Tilden beat (\)chet, 7-5, 7-5 

Cochet and Barnillon beat 'Tilden and Burke, 

Ajmer- 

Bamillon beat Buike, 6-1, 6-3. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2. 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Buike, 

7- 5, 6-2. 


Ahmed ABAD — 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-3, 6-4. 

Tilden beat Cochet, 6-4, 6-1 . 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and BuiKo 

6-2, 6-2 

Baroda— 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-2, 6-2. 

Tilden beat (^)chet, 6-2, 7-5 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke, 
9-7, 6-4 

Bombay — 

Cochet beat Buike, 6-4. 10-8 

Tilden beat Ramillon, 6-3, 6-3 

Cochet and Ramillon beat Tilden and Burke, 

6 - 1 , 6 - 2 . 

Ramillon beat Burke, 6-3. 6-8, 6-0 

('ochet boat 'Tilden, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2 

Ramillon and Tilden beat Cochet and Burke, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-2 

Hindu Gymkhana —Tilden beat Burke, 6-3, 
6-0 

Cochet beat Ramillon, 7-5, 13-11. 

Cochet and Ramillon beat 'Tilden and Burke, 
6-4, 7-5. 

DHARWAR - 

Cochet beat Tilden, 4-6, 6-0, 6-0. 

Cochet and Buike beat Tilden and a local 
playei, 7-5, 7-5. 

Poona — 

Tilden beat Cochet, 2-6, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6. 


TABLE TENNIS. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Table Tennis Tournament 

at Byculla • — 

Mixed Doubles — Final — K H. Kapadia 

and Miss Madon beat .1. Boyce and Miss 
Shellim, 21-7, 23-21 

Men’s Doubles — Final • — H M. Barafwala 
and Parelwala beat K. H. Kapadia and 
Kiimani, 21-17, 22-20, 15-21, 23-21 

Men’s Singles — Final : — X H. Kapadia beat 
H. M. Barafwala, 13-21, 21-15, 20-22, 
7-21, 21-16. 


Bombay Presidency Table Tennis Champion- 
ships — 

Men’s Singles— Final- — K. H. Kapadia beat 
Sukhthankar, 21-13, 21-19, 21-16. 

Women’s Singles— Final —Miss P D'Lima 
beat Miss Daniwala, 21-19, 21-14. 

Mixed Doubles — Final — K. H Kapadia 
and Miss P. F Madon beat I N Laljee and 
Miss P. D. Lima, 10-21, 21-11, 21-16 

Men's Doubles — Final — K. H. Kajiadia and 
H M. Barafwala beat 1. N. bailee and G. N. 
Laljee, 21-8, 21-19. 


Bombay. 

Killedar Cup Women’s Tournament 

Bombay City 

Vincent Club 

Women’s Hockey League . — 
Bombay City 


HOCKEY. 

Aga Khan Tournament : — 

Lahore Y.M.C.A. . . . . . . 1 goal 

Bangalore Indians jjn, 

1 goal. 

Bombay League . — 

Provincial Hockey Championship Final : — 
Bombay Customs . . . . 1 goal. 

Winners. St. Xavier’s College . . . . N%1, 
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Hockey and Football. 


ombay Hockey League. — 

Lusitanians ‘ A ” . . . . Winners 

Bombay Customs . . Hunncrs-up. 

ga Kban Tournament Final: — 

Bhagwant Club . . . . . . 3 goalh 

Kiikee United .. .. .. Nil. 

Calcutta. 

ieighton Cup Tournament — 

Bengal -^’agpur Railway . . 1 goal. 

Bhopal A\ anderers .. . 

r.akshmibilas Cup — 

Jhansi Heiocs . . . 3 goals. 

Kayastha Pathsala College . . Nil. 


PAhlbitiou Match 

All-India Olympic team . . . 3 goals. 

Rest of India . . . . . . 2 goals. 

New Delhi. 

Inter-Railway Tournament . — 

B. B <fe C. I. Railway 2 goals. 

G. I. P. Railway . . 1 goal. 

Poona. 

Islam Tournament (Kiikee) . — 

Kirkee Ordnance “ A ’* . . . 2 goals. 

Kirkee United “ A ” . . Nil. 

Kiikee Sportsmen 1’ouinament — 

I Kirkee Ordnance “A” . 3 goals. 

I Kirkee ITnited .. .. ..1 goal. 


football. 


Bombay. 

Rovers Cup Final . — 

Bangalore Muslims 
Mohammedan Sporting . . 
Indian Football League — 

Mahim Spoits Club 
Meakiii Cup — 

Royal Warwickshiie Regiinent 
Chesbii e Regiment 

II ai wood League — 

Division I- -Cheshire Regiment 
Royal Artilleiy 

Division II- (ialtcx Club 
B F. S. T. 

Junior Roveis’ Cup. — 

B. E. S. T 

St. Mai v’s High School . . 

Hindusthan Cup. — 

Caltex Club 

B. E. S. T 

Nadkarni Cup. — 

Young Goans “ A ” 

Dewjee’s Kanara XI 
International Matcli. — 
Euroi)eans . . 

Indians 

Cowasji Jehangir Cup. — 

St. Mary’s High School “ A ” 
Barnes’ High School 

University League — 

Grant Medical College 
St. Xavier’s College 


1 goal 
N\l. 


Winneis 


1 goal. 
Nil. 


Winners. 
Runnel 8-iip. 

Winners 
Runnel 8-up. 


3 goals. 
Nil. 


. . 2 goals. 

. . 1 goal. 

. , 1 goal. 

Nil. 


3 goals. 
Nil. 


. . 3 goals. 

. . 1 goal. 


. • Winners. 
Runners-up. 


(ieoigian Cup Final — 

Georgian Spoiling Club 1 goal. 

Tiansit Section Nil. 

Calcutta. 

Football League (Din. 1) — 

Mohammedan Spoiling . Winners. 

I F. A Shield. — 

0th Field Brigade (Mhow) . 4 goals. 

Calcutta Police . . . . . 1 goal. 

Simla. 

The Durand Cup. — 

2nd Bn. Itorder ]tegimont . 3 goals, 

2nd Bn. Royal St'ots . . . . 1 goal. 


Corinthians’ Tour Results. 

Islington Corinthians’ Tour.— 

Nov, 13 — Dicw with Mohammedan Sporting, 
0 0 . 

Nov. 10 — Beat Mohiin Bagan, 1-0. 

Nov. 17 — Drew with 1 F. A. XT, 1- 1 
Nov. 20— Beat I. F. A XI, 2-0. 

Nov 21 — Lost to Dacca Si)orting Association, 
0 - 1 . 

Nov. 24 — Beat Mymcnsingh, 6-0. 

Dec 4 — Beat Bengal Nagpui Railway, 3-1. 

Dec. 5 — Beat Indian Football Association, 1-0. 
Dec. 6 — Drew with I F. A. XI, 0-0. 

Deo. 13 — Beat Delhi Selected, 2-0. 

Dec, 14 — Beat Ajmer Football Association, 3-1. 

Dec. 20 — Drew with North-West Indian Football 
Association, 0-0. 
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Rugby and Golf. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Gymkhana Rugby Tournament . — 
Bombay Gymkhana (1 goal, 1 try). 8 points. 
Royal Air Force (1 dropped goal) . 4 points. 

Calcutta. 

International match • — 

England (1 goal, 2 tries ) . . . . 11 points. 

Scotland (1 goal, 1 try) . . . . 8 points 


Bengal Presidency and Assam District Rugby 
Tournament for the Bethell Cup — 

Duke of Wellington’s Regiment 
(West Ridings) (1 goal, 1 penalty 
goal, 4 tries.) . . . . . . 20 points. 

Calcutta Scottish (1 try) . . . . 3 points. 

All-India Rugby Tournament — 

Calcutta and The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Regiment drew, each side 
obtaining a penalty goal . . 3 points. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 

Merchants’ Cup Golf Competition Final. — 

The Timesf of India, iepresent.ed by S. F. 
Bettison ( — 11) and G. B. Montgomery 
( — 9) beat Burmah Shell, represented by 
W. D. Bacon (—5) and D. H. Thomas (—12) 
by 5 and 3. 

Ladies’ Golf Championship ; — 

Final Mrs. J. N Kerr (-6) beat Mrs. H. E 
Cox (-4) by 3 and 2. 

Bombay Golf Championship : — 

Final : — R. Marsden beat L. B. Andrew 7 and 

6 . 

Calcutta. 

Amateur Golf Championship of India (36 holes): — 
T. S Prosser beat D. Archer 3 and 2. 

Women’s Golf Championship of India — 

Miss A. Whart;on beat Miss E. Homan 5 and 4. 

Merchants’ Cup. 

Merchants’ Cup — Messrs. Giilanders Arbuth- 
not’s representative, C. Williamson, returned 
87 and thus secured a well-deserved win for 
his firm with a total of 516. 

The following are the leading scores and team 
positions . — 

Giilanders Arbuthnot & Co., 516. 

Place, Siddons & Gough, 526 
Kilbiirn & Co., “ A ” 529. 

Jardine Skinner & Co., “ A ” 540. 
Burmah-Shell Oil Co., Ltd.. 540. 

.Tas Finlay & Go., Ltd , “ A ” 543 

Thos. Duff & Co., Ltd., “ A ” 545 

Shaw Wallace & Go., 548 

Hagen’s Tour. 

Exhibition Matches : — 

T. S. Prosser and L. S. Foster beat W. Hagen 
and R. J. Gibson by one hole 


T. S, Prosser and R. .7. Gibson beat W. Hagen 
and E. L. Watts on the last green. 

W. Hagen, partnered by R. J. Gibson, finished 
all square with R. J. Borrowinan, J. K. 
Hill and O. D. Forrester in a 5'ball match. 

W Hagen and J. Kirkwood beat L S. Foster 
and D Archer on the 16th green. 

W. Hagen, partnered by Miss E. Homan, beat 
It. .). Gibson and Miss A. Wharton in a 
Canadian foursome. 

W. Hagen beat J Kirkwood on the 18th 
green. Scores . — Hagen 36, 36 Kirkwood 
38, 35. 

Nasik. 

Western India Golf Championship : — 

Final — R N. Marsden (Ahmedabad) beat 
Brig. -Gen. L Smith (Ahmednagar) 6 and 
4. 

Captain’s Cup — Final : — A. H. Fido (Bombay) 
beat J. E. Waddle (Bombay) at the 19th 

Bombay Bangle — Final : — Mrs. Kerr beat 
Mrs. Howell. 

Club Cup — Final : — H. R. Rowan (Bombay) 
beat N. P A. Smith (Bombay) at the 2l8t. 

Coronation Cup (best electic score on handi- 
cap), Bombay Gymkhana Cup and the 
President’s Cup won by A. D. Gourlay 
(Bombay) with 68-1^=665. 

Advani Cup won by G. A. Benson (8) with a 
nett 223. 

Nasik Gynikhana Cup won by Saiismna 
(Kasik) 72. Runiier-up — A Gourlay (Bom- 
bay) 74. 

Ootacamund. 

Amateur Golf Championship of Southern India: — 

W. G. Raw beat Major T. H. Anderson 2 and 1 
Calcutta Challenge Cup . — 

1 R. B. Price beat H. A. Haynes. 
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POLO, 


Bombay. 

Kashmir Cup Polo Tournament - - 
Kashmir (| goal handicap) . . 6! goals 

Golconda . . . . .6 goals 

Western Tndia Polo Championship — 

Jaipur Pilgrims . . . . 13 goals. 

Golconda 3 goals. 

Calcutta. 

Indian Polo Championship — 

Jaipur . . . . . . . . 4 goals 

Bhopal . . . . . . . . 3 goals. 

Carmichael Cup Polo Tournament — 
Darbhanga . . . . . 3 goals 

Caraeronians . . . 2^ goals. 


Ezra Cup Polo Tournament • — 

Darbhanga 3 goals. 

1 7/21. st Lancers (2^ goals handicap) 2} goals. 

Delhi. 

Prince of Wales Polo Tournament Final. — 

Bhopal 9 goals. 

Jaipur . . 4 goals, 

Lahore. 

Hodson’s Horse Challenge Cup Polo Tourna- 
ment — 

6th D. C. O Lancers . . . . 4i goals 

2nd Lancers’ Subalterns . . . . 2 goals. 


Vast Tournament • — 
Cathedral Old Boys “ A ” 
Bombay Ducks 


WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 

Bombay Qiiadrangiilai (Final) — 

3 goals. Parsis ... . 9 goals 

2 goals. Zionists . . . . . .1 goal. 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Cham- 
pionships • — 

Flyweight — Final — L. Harumant beat M. 
Dilwash on points. 

Bantanw eight —Final — L/Cpl. Job iieat Pte 
Goodwin on points. 

Featherweight — Final — K. C. Sidhwa beat 
Pte. Fixter on points 

Lightweight Final — M. Adams beat J- 
Pithawalla on ])Oiiits. 

Welterweight • — ^Filial — Cpl Spencer beat 
Pte. Scott, Knocking him out in the first 
round. 

Middleweight. — Final — Pte. O’Malley beati 
Dmr. Hannon, knocking him out in the 
second round. 

Light-Heavyweight • — Final — L/Cpl Waite 

beat Saul Hyeen on points. 

Heavyweight* — Final— Pte. Dick.son beat 
Joe Hayeem on points* 

Calcutta. 

In the final of the Army and Royal Air Force 
Inter-Unit Team Boxing Championships, the 
Cameronians, from Barrackpore, beat the 
Gloucestershire Regiment, fiom Wellington by 
19 points to 14. The following are the results * — 

Lightweight (third string) : — L/Cpl. Garrick 
(Cameronians) beat Pte. Small on points. 


Welterweight (thud string): — Pte. George 

(Gloucesters) beat Rim. Cross on points. 

Lightweight (second string) — Piper Boaid- 
man (Cameronians) beat Bdsni. Fudge on 
points. 

Welterweight (second stiing) — Sgt. Biush- 
neen (Gloucesters) beat C S M. Pickles on 
points. 

Middleweight (second string) * — Flin Scanlon 
(Cameronians) knocked out tipl. Metcalfe 
in the flist lourid. 

Bantamweight* — Rfm Crewei (Cameronians) 
beat L/Cpl. Edwards on points. 

Feathei weight : — Rfm Lawrie (Cameronians) 
beat Cpl U 01 ton on points. 

Lightweight (first string) — Rfm. Ewing 
(Cameronians) beat Pte. Fitzsimmons on 
points. 

Middleweight (first stiing)* — Sgt. Craggs 
(Cameronians) beat Pte. McKenzie on points. 

Heavyweight : — Sgt. Wallis (Cameronians) 
knocked out L/Cpl. Jiiigensou in the first 
round. 

Welterweight (first round) * — Cpl. Rees 
(Gloucesters) beat Rfm. Crowe on points. 
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Athletics, 


ATHLETICS. 


Agra. 1 

The United Provinces Olympic Champion) 
ships resulted as follows ■ — 

110 Metres High Hurdles —-1, Mune(‘r Ahmad 
(Lucknow). Time — 15 6 seconds, 2, Syed 
Murtuza (Aligarh); 3, PU" Williams (84- 
(Agra). 

800 Metres — Final — 1, (x. A Haig (Lucknow) 
Time — 2 minutes 12-5 seconds, 2, 
H M. Khan (Lucknow), 3, li/Cpl Howse 
(Lucknow) 

200 Metres — 1, K. P ('hand (Lucknow) 
Time— 23 secs ; 2, K J. t'ha])man (Luck- 
now) , 3, Partah Bahadur Kapoor (Agra) 

200 Metres Dash (Women’s) • — 1, Elenl 
Michael (Allahabad) Time— 33 ses , 2, 

("larice Micha('l (Allahabad). 

Shot Put —1, B.. M. Hanson (Lucknow). 
Distance — 30 feet, 4 inches; 2, H N 
Banner ji (Allahabad) , 3, (’ Sgt Woodflne 
(Agra). 

Shot Putt (Women’s) — 1, Dons Barlow 
(Allahabad). Distance— 21 feet . 4 inches, 
2, Ivy Pratt (Allahabad), 3, Raj Dulari 
Kaul (Allahabad) 

5.000 Metres Pace ■ — 1, Zalv'i'r (Aligarli). 
Time— 10 minutes, 45 seconds, 2, K. D 
TrliMithi (Pill hint) ; 3, Cpl Fuller^^Lwrkiiow) 

Javelin Throw — 1, O. H. Charles (Allahabad) 
Distance— 109 feet, 5 inches , 2, W. H. Could 
(Allahabad), 3, Wahab Beg (Aligarh) 

10.000 Metres Cych* Kace — 1 , TSaiinihal Singh 

Time— 20 minutes, 42 4-5 seconds , 2, 

.1. V Ti'asdale (Lucknow) ; 3, G. H. Teasdale 
(Lucknow) 

Discus 'I’hrow • — l,Gnr. G. N. Arni.strong 
(Agra), DlstaiM'C' — 130 h‘(*t, 21 inches; 2, 
H. M. Hanson (Lucknow), 3, Pte. Haslok 
((Jawiipore). 

100 Metres (Women’s)- — 1, E. Michael 
(Allahabad), 2, Cl. Michael (Allahabad) 

Hop-Step and Jump — 1, M. M Ahmed 
(Lu(;know). Distance — 41 feet. 9 inches, 
2, Sultan Sikander (Luceknow) ; 3, E P 
Donald CLuckuowI, 

400 Metres -—1, Ducasse (Lucknow). Time- — 
63 seconds , 2, M. H Khun (LucknoM ) , 3. 
Pte. Williams (84) Agra. 

High Jump (Ladies) - — 1, E Michael (Allaha- 
bad). Height — 3 feet, 11 J inches, 2, C 
Michael ( Allahabad ) . 

50 Yds. Dash (Ladies):—!, E. Michael 
(Allahabad). Time — 7 seconds ; 2, C. 

Miclmel (Allahabad). 

Hammer Throw • — 1 Pte. Hashick (Cawnpore) 
Distance' — 138 feet, 4 inches; 2, Pte. Hill 
(Lucknow) ; 3, L/(’pl. Harris (Agra) 

400 Metres Low Hurdles:—!, S. M. Ahmad 
(Lucknow). Time' — 1 minute 2 seconds; 
2, L. W. John (Lucknow) : 3, M. M. Ahmad 
(Lucknow). 


1,600 Metres. — 1, C A. Haig (Lucknow). 
Time — 4 minuh'S 37-4-5 seconds ; 2. 

Zaheer (Aligarh) ; 3, L/Cpl. Howse (Luck- 
now). 

100 Metres — 1, E. J. Chapman (Lucknow). 
Time — 104-5 seconds ; 2, E. F. Ducasse 
(Lucknow) ; 3, Hasan Amir (Allahabad). 

Volleyball (Ladies) •' — 1, Lucknow ; 2, Allaha- 
bad. 

Basketball (Ladies) *■ — Lui’know, 

3.000 Metres Cycle Hact-'- 1, Eduljee (Luck- 
now) Time — 5 minutes, 39 seconds , 2, 
G. H 1’easdaie (Lucknow) ; 3, l*(aun1hai 
Singh (Allahabad ) 

High Jump — I, Syed Murtaza (Aligarh) 
Height— 5 feet, 8| inches ; 2, Muneer Ahmad 
(Lucknow) ; 3, Lt Kennedy (Agra) 

Long Jump (Ladies) —1, E. Michael (Allaha- 
bad) Distance . — 13 feet, 5 inches; 2, C 
Michael (Allahabad) 

Marathon (5 miles) —1, R D Tripathi 
(Pilibhit) TimC' — 26 minutes, 13 seconds, 

2, Ramesh Prasad (Lucknow), 3, Cpl 
Fuller (Lucknow). 

Long Jump — 1. Sultan Sikander (Lucknow). 
Distance- 20 feet, 7 inches , 2, B V Paul 
(Cawnpore), 3, S W. Boaz (Caw-nporc). 

Pole Vault — 1 , L’Cj)!. Ridley (Lucknow) , 
Height — 1 1 fetd ; 2, K. P. Chand (Lucknow) 

3, L/Cpl. John (Agra) and Syed Murtaz-j 
(Aligarh). 

Relay Race 4 > 110 Yds — 1, Jaieknow^- 
Time— 47 seconds, 2, Aligaih; 3, Caw 11 - 
jiore 

Kabaddi *—1, Lucknow ; 2, Oral : 3, Banda 
Volleyball — Ihlibbit defeati*d Allahabad. 

Bangalore. 

The My.sore State Olympic Championships 
resulted as follow-s :— 

100 Metres— Aieherl. T Syme 2. Time— 11 
seconds. 

200 Metres— Balmraju 1. Kanjundiah 2. 
Time — 242/5 seaiuds. 

400 Metres — Ponniirangam 1 .1 Varadarajan 2 
Time— 461/5 seconds. 

800 Metres — Ponniirangam 1.1 Tompson 2. 
Time -2 minutes 82/5 seconds 

1,500 Metres — Ponnurangum 1. Krishna - 
Bwamy 2. 

5.000 Metres — Hobli 1. Kiittappa 2. Time — 
16 minutes, 28 seconds. 

10.000 Metres — Hobli 1. Kondandarama 2, 
Time — 34 minutes, 10 seconds. 

Hop, Step and Jump — A. II. Priestley 1. 
Subbarao 2. Distance 38 feet, 10 inches. 

Shot Put — A. H. Priestley 1. Archer 2. Dis- 
tance — 38 feet, 1 inch. 
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100 Metres swiminiuji — Swamirao 1 J.ak- 
shimpathiyer 2. Time — 1 minute, 16-2/5 
secomls. 

400 Meties Swimmim? — Lakshmipathiyer 1 
Swaminath 2. Time — 6 mimites, 2H-2/5 
seconds 

Pole Valt^Yeciabhadriah 1. K. G. Wilks 2 
Height — 10 feet.l^ inches. 

Discus Throw— A S Jh’iestley 1 G. If. 
Simoes 2 Distance 112 leet, inches 

Hammei Throw— Haburaiu 1 J’liestley 2 
Distance b2 feet, 10 inches. 

Ja\ elm Throw — A S Piiestley 1. Simoe.s 2 
Distaiici* IH.') feet, 7 inches 

800 Metres Jlelay— Y M (' A 1 Wiltshire 
and Myosie Jntantry 2. 

Bombay. 

The Ffiiirth Bombay Presidency Olympic 
games lesulted as follows . — 

400 metres hiiidles (men) — B fJ. Gardner 
(B. E. S. A T Co) 1 I{ D Moolchand 
(liombav Vniveisitv) 2 'I’line — 1 minute 

7-4 .'1 seconds (Gaidiicr was disqualified 
toi knocking moie than bwo hurdk-s). 

1(U) nieties (women) -Miss Molly Michael 
(Christ (’huich High School) 1. Miss If .1 
Godwin (Jiomhay ('ity Police Spoits (lull) 
2 Mi'-s ,1 Dias (St. Xa\ier’s College) 3. 
Tune -14 secomls 

pole \ault (men), -.1. .T .lameson (lioniba-s 
City Police) 1 D. li. Puthran (Kunara 
Athletic Club) 2. Cpl (ioodwin (Cheshire 
liegiment) 3 Height 10 teet 0 inch 

80 iiieties hurdles (women) -Miss Molly 
Michael (('hiist Church High School) 1 
Miss (i. Wallace (St Andiew’s High School) 
2 Miss A. Miianda (Christ Church High 
School) 3. Time^ — ^1.5-2/ 5 seconds. (Anew 
Bombay recoid). 

Thiowing the discus (imui) . — /Cpl liarnes 
(Cheshires) 1 M. H Pearce (<J 1 P. Bly ) 
2. Cpl. Auty (Cheshiies) 3 Distanci^^ — 
1 1 6 teet 7 inches. (Anew Bombay lecord) 

Thiowing the .Tavelin (men) * Dmr (‘huinber 
(Cheshiies) 1. ,1 .T .Jameson (City Police) 

2. L Brit to (St Xa>iei’s) 3 Distance — 
13S feet 7 inches. 

800 meties (men)* — B N Ctehil (Kanara 
Athletic)!. D Thomiison (United Services 
Gymkhana, Xasik) 2 K Davis ((J. I. p 
Kly.) 3 Time — 2 minutes 2-4/5 seconds. 
(A new Bombay recoid). 

Broad .Tumj) (men) — ,7. .7, Jameson (City 
Police) ] S. Lissemberg (St. Xa\ier’s) 2. 
S. Thomiison (B. JJ A C. 7 Hallway) 3. 
Distance— 21 teet 2J inches. 

Broad jump (wiunen) — Miss H J. Godwin 
(City Police Sjiorts ('lub) 1, Miss ,7. Dias 
(St Xavier’s) 2. Miss M. Fernandez (St. 
Andrew’s) 3. Distance — 13 teet 4 inches. 

Putting the shot (men), — X, (’ Itebeiro 
(G. I. P Kailway) 1. Bdm l*aync (Che- 
shires) 2. Dmr. Doughty (Cheshires) 3. 
Distance — 35 feet 3 inches. 

Throwing the hammer (men) — L Cpl. Bay! ey 
(Cheshires) 1. M H Pearce (G 1. P. Rail- 
way) 2. Distance— 114 feet 6 inches 

28 


400 metres (men). Lt. Mooie (Clieshiies) 1. 
G. Balaji (City Police) 2. Sved Baboo 
(City Police) 3. Time — 52 seconds. 

400 meties relay (w'oinon) • — St Andrew’s 
High School “ A " 1. St. Andrew’s High 
School “ B ” 2. Time — 1 minute 7 seconds. 

Throwing the javelin (women)* — Miss D. H. 
Atf (Nagpada Xeighbouihood House) 1, 
Miss C. Fernandez (St Aiidiew’^) 2. Dis- 
tance— 54 feet 6i inches 
Tlirow'ing (he discus (women) —Miss D. H. 
Aff (Xagpada N. House) 1 Mis'., (f Wallace 
(St. Andrew’s) 2, Distance 49 teet 
inches 

700 meties (boys) - F Ciasto (Kanara 
Athletic Club) 1. A. Moines (M Andrew’s) 
2 L. Dias (Kanuia Athletic) 3. Time — • 
12-3/5 seconds 

3,000 meties cycle race (men) —71. J. Mistiy 
(Malcolm C C)l. A Ila\e\\nlii (Malcolm 
C C ) 2, ]’l J Naiiiuan (li. 1’. C, 1 ninii) 3. 

Time— 5 inintil es 27 seeoiuU 

High jump (w’omeii) — Miss ,7. Dms (St. 
Xavier’s) 1. Miss 7i Xobre (St An(liew'’s) 

2 Miss .7 D’Cunha (St. Aiulnwy’s) 3. 
Height — 3 teet 11 inches. 

Broad jump (boys) - -p l-'ernaudez (St. 
Andrews’s) 1 \ Moraes (St Andiew'’s) 2. 

Distance — 15 feet 9^ inches 

100 metres hnidles (men) -J ,T .Tameson 
(City Police) 1 A. U Kban ((Bant Medi- 
cal) 2. St Samis (Cheshiies) 3 'rime — 
15-4/5 seconds. (A new Bombay recoid). 

Putting the shot (w’omen) - Miss l>. Hnjiatf 
(Nugpada) 1. Miss G. Wallace (St. 
Anduwv’s) 2. Miss M I'einandcz (St. 
Andiew’s) 3 Distance — 22 tei't 3i inches. 

High jump (men) — J. .7. Jameson (City 
Police) 1. S Dliveira (St XaMcr’s) 2. 
R. X. Utchil (Jv. A. C ) 3. Heiglit— 5 feet 
8i inches (A new Bombay leeoid ) 

100 metres (men) — Sig. Aratlioon (Cliestiires) 
1 Lt Mooie (Cheshiies) 2 V. 7.uzarus 
(City Police) 3 'rune — 11 see(jnd>.. (Equals 
Bombay recoid). 

1,500 meties cycle run (W'omon) - Itace de- 
clared \oul due to eomiietilois eveeeding 
timelimit. 

4 x 400 meties relay (men) —Bombay City 
Police 1 United* SeiM<‘es G>mkhana, 
Xasik 2. Cbesbiie liegiment 3 'rune — 

3 minutes 34 4/5 seconds. ( \ new Bombay 
and Indian reeoid). 

Hop, step and jump (men) — c liozano (St. 
XaMer’s) 1. S Lissombeig (st X'a\ier’s) 
2. J. J. .lameson (City Police) 3. Dis- 
tanee — 40 feet 1 1 inches. 

200 metres (men) * — Sig Arathof)n (Cheshires) 

1. S. Tnssemberg (St. XaMcC-.) 2. Lt. 
Moore (Cheshires) 3 Time— 22-2 5 seconds 
(A new Bombay recoid, and equals Indian 
reitnd) 

1,.50() metres run (men) — L /C. Traynor 
(Cheshires) 1. L./C. Xleholson (Cheshires) 

2. T. V. R. Rao (B A A C ) 3 Time— 4 
minutes 28 seconds (A new Bombay record). 
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10.000 metres cycle run (men) • — B. Malcolm 
(B. E. S. T. Co.) 1. J. F. Amin (Malcolm 
C. C.) 2. A. Havewala (Malcolm C. O.) 3 
Time — 21 minutes 2-3/5 seconds. 

Pole vault (boys): — J. Sion (St. Andrew’s) 1. 
L. Mahadeo (David Sassoon I. School) 2. 
R. Mukerji (St. Andrew’s) 3. Height — 7 
feet. 

4 X 100 metres relay (men) : — Cheshires 1. 
St. Xavier’s 2. Bombay Customs 3. 
Time — 45-3/5 second. (New Bombay, 
record). 

12,500 metres cross country run : — C. S. A. 
Swami (The Times of India) 1 ; J. Vaz 
(St. Mary’s H. School) 2 ; H. 0. Michael 
(G.I.P.) 3. Time 67 minutes 56 seconds. 
(Bombay record.) 

15.000 metres road race : — C. S. A. Swami 
(The Times of India) 1; H. O. Michael (G.I.P.) 
2. Time 58 minutes 16.4 seconds. (Bombay 
Record.) 

10.000 metres walk : — G. B. Michael (Nagpada 
N. House) 1 ; J. Saul (Y.M.C.A ) 2. Time 
58 minutes 40 . 2 seconds. (Bombay record.) 

20.000 metres road race • — C. S. A. Swami 
(The Times of India) 1 ; J, Vaz (Y.M.C.A.) 
2. Tune 1 hour 16 minutes. (Bombay 
record.) 

100 kliometres cycle run — tune trial : — R. J. 
Mistry (Malcolm Cycling Club) 1 ; A. S. 
Mane (Bombay Stars) 2. Time 3 hours, 18 
minutes 57 seconds. (Bombay and Indian 
record.) 

1 00 kilometres cycle run — ^mass start : — E. J. 
Nariman (Bombay Presidency Chyclista 
Union) 1 ; A. R. Havewala (Malcolm 
Cycling Club) 2. Time 3 hours 32 minutes 
42 seconds. 

25.000 metres road race : — C. S. A. Swami 
(Times of India) 1 ; H. O. Michael (G.I.P.) 2. 
Time 1 hour 43 minutes 15 seconds. 

30.000 metres road race : — R. G. Michael 
(Christ Church and Barnes) 1 ; C. S. A. 
Swami (Tlie Times of India) 2. Time 2 
hours 13 minutes 58 seconds. 

Marathon Race: — R. G. Michael (Christ Church 
and Barnes) 1 ; Ghatkar (The Times of 
India) 2. Time 3 hours 0 minutes 61-6 
seconds. (Bombay and Indian record.) 

50 Kilometres walk J. Saul (Y.M.C.A.) 1 J 
R. A. Kanger (Kauara Athletic) 2. Time 6 
hours 15 minutes. (Bombay and Indian 
record.) 

Calcutta. 

The 15th Bengal Olympic Championships 
resulted as follows : — • 

200 Metres (Pentathlon) • — L Sookias (Bengal 
Harriers), 1 ; D. B. King (Bengal Harriers), 
2. Time — 25-3/5 seconds. 

High Jump : — B. N. Bose (Presidency College), 

1 ; S. K. Chowdhury (I. A. Camp), 2, 
K. Mukerjee (I. A. Camp), 3. Height — 

5 feet 11 inches. 

Shot Put : — N. Kiernander (Bengal Harriers), 

1 ; Sepoy Gul Mohamed (1-1 5th Punjab 
Regiment), 2 ; K. Perritt (E. B. Railway), 
8. Distance — 38 feet 7-i inches. 


1,500 Metres (Pentathlon): — S. M. Chakra- 
batty (I. A. Camp), 1 ; L. Sookias (Bengal 
Harriers), 2 ; D. B. King (Bengal Harriers), 
3. Time— -5 minutes. 

800 Metres: — L. Benham (E. B. Railway), 
] ; Sepoy J. Xham (l-15th Punjab Regi- 
ment), 2 ; Sepoy H. Ram (l-15th Punjab 
Regiment), 3. Time— 2 minutes 2-2/6 

seconds. 

10,000 Metres Cycle Race (final): — J. N. 
Ghose (I. A. Camp), 1 ; R. K. Mehrah 
(Sasaneswar Sporting), 2 ; M. Nundy (Mer- 
cury Cycling Club), 3. Time— 19 minutes 
33-3/5 seconds. 

400 Metres Hurdles : — S. K. Ghosh (Centzal 
Association), 1 ; G. H. Wilde (St. Xavier’s), 
2 ; B. Bhattacharjee (I. A. Camp), 3. 
Time — 1 minute 1-2/5 seconds. 

100 Metres: — K. Ghosh (E. B. Railway), 
1 ; J. Fawls (B. B. Railway), 2 ; K. P. 
Sirkar (Ghosh’s College), 3. Time— 11-2/5 
seconds. 

100 Metres Run (Women) : — ^Miss Barbara 
Edwards (Victoria Dow Hill), 1 ; Miss 
Dorothy Pritchard (Bengal Harriers), 2 ; 
Miss A. La Valle (Wanderers A. C.), 3. 
Time — 13 seconds (record equalled). 

110 Metres Hurdles : — E. A Davis (E. B. 
Railway), 1 ; S. Bose (Scottish Church 
College), 2. Time — 16-2/5 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles (Women) • — Miss Barbara 
Edwards (Victoria Dow Hill), I ; Miss 
Bery Rembold (Wanderers), 2. Time — 14- 
4/5 seconds. 

200 Metres:— F. Gantzer (Bengal Harriers), 
1 ; K. Ghosh (B. B. liailway), 2 , J. Fawls 
(E. B. Railway), 3. Time — 22-4/5 seconds 
Pole Vault' — A. K. Mukerjee (I. A. Camp), 1 ; 

H. K. Mukerjee (1. A. Camp), 2 ; N. B. 
Chatterjee (E. B. Railway), 3, Height — 10 
feet 9 inches (3.28 metres : record). 

Javelin Throw • — L. Sookias (Bengal Harriers), 
1 ; S. Ghosh (I. A. Camp), 2 ; S. K. Basu 
(I. A. Camp), 3. Distance — 47.66 metres. 
400 Metres :— F. Gantzer (Bengal Harriers), 
1; Sepoy M. Singh (1-1 5th Punjab Regi- 
ment), 2 ; S. Mukerjee (Ghosh’s College), 3. 
Time — 51-1/5 seconds. 

1,.500 Metres :— L. Benham (E. B. Railway), 

1 ; L.-Naik Suraj Singh (l-15th Punjab 
Regiment), 2 ; L. Sookias (Bengal Harriers), 
3. Time — 4 minutes 31 seconds. 

4x100 Metres Relay: — Bengal Harriers,!; 

I. A. Camp, 2 ; E. B. Railway, 3. The 
winners were represented by L. Hay, L. 
Strong, J. M. Y. Khan and F. Gantzer. 
Time — 45-3/5 seconds. 

Individual Championship:— R. K. Mehrah 
(Sasaneswar S. P.) with 31 points. 

Team Championship: — Bengal Harriers. 

Indian Gamas. 

The Indian Olympic games at Tallah Park, 
Calcutta, resulted as follows : — 

400 Metres Hurdles. — Munir Ahmed (U.P.) 

1 ; A. H. Bajwa (Punjab) 2 ; B. C. Gardner 
(Bombay) 3. Time — 57-4/5 secs. (Equals All- 
India record). 
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100 Metres — Z. H. £.han (JBengal) 1 ; Saleem 
UUah (Punjab) 2 ; Hodrigues (Madras) 3. 
TiniC' — 11 secs. 

400 Metres.^F. H. Gantzer (Bengal) 1 ; 
B. M. Eai (Punjab) 2 ; Gurbhajan Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Time— 49-4/5 secs. (All-India 
record beaten). 

5.000 Metres. — Baonak Singh (Patiala) 1 ; 
Chand Singh (Patiala) 2 ; lki,dan Smgh 
(Punjab) 3 ; L/epl. Gaston (Bengal) 4. 
Tinu— 15 minutes 27-4/5 seconds. 

110 Metres Hurdles. — Sundar Singh (Punjab) 
1 ; Munir Ahmed (XJ.P.) 2, L. Jeimings 
(I^njab) 3. Time— 15-4/5 S(*<‘onds 

100 Metres (W’omen) —Miss Barbara Edwards 
(Bengal) 1 ; Miss D. Pritc-hard (Bengal) 2, 
Mifes 1) Forrest (Punjab) 3 Time— 12-4/5 

seconds. 

200 Metres. — ^F. H Gantzer (Bengal) 1 ; 
Sale(‘m TJllah (Punjab) 2 ; Kodrigues 
(Madras) 3. Time — 22-2/ 5 seconds. (Equals 
All-India record). 

1.500 Metres (Pentathlon). — L. Sookias (Ben- 
gal) 1 ; R. P. Donald (XJ.P ) 2 ; Uaklia 
Singh (Patiala) 3 M’on easily. Time — 4 
minuti'S 26-2/5 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles (Women) — Miss D. Forrest 
(Punjab) 1 , Miss B. Edwards (Bengal) 2. 
Time— 17-3/5 seconds. 

3.000 Metres (Cycle). — B. W. Malcolm (Bom- 
bay) 1 , B. Mehra (Bengal) 2 ; M. Bundy 
(Jk'iigal) 3. Time — 5 minutes 48 seconds. 

3.500 Metres. — Hazura Singh (Patiala) 1 , 
Gnr. Warner (Central IVovmees) 2 ; Ah 
Zahir (XM*.) 3. Timt— 4 minut<‘S 10-2/5 
seconds. 

Pole Vault — ^Amar Smgh (Patiala; 1 ; A. K 
Mukerji (Bengal) 2 , H.K Mukerji (Bengal) 
3. Height— n feet 5J imdies. 

Discus (Pentathlon).- A. H. Priestly (Mysore) 
1 ; 1). IJ. King ( liengal) 2 , Lai Dm (Punjab) 
3 Distance. — 104 feet llj inches. 

Discus (Women) —Miss P. McIntyre (Bengal) 
1 ; Miss M Stevens (Punjab) 2 ; Miss U, 
Duke (Punjab) 3. Distance— 73 feet 2J 
inches. 

4x100 Metres Belay. — 1. Punjab* 2. 

Bengal. Time not taken. Bombay finished 
first, but were disqualified for taking the 
baton over from out of the sector. 

Hop, Step and Jump. — Boosey (Madras) 1 ; 
Baranjan Singh (Patiala) 2 , Mohr Chand 
(Punjab) 3. Distance— 40 fee*t 9| inches. 

Javelin Throw. — Lai Din (Punjab) 1 ; Mehr 
Chand (Pimjab) 2 ; A. H. Priestly (Mysore) 
3. Distance— 167 feet Ilf inches. 

Pentathlon 200 Metres — L. Sookias (Bengal) 
G . Haig of the U.P , former holder of the 800 
metres record, did not run in the race won 
by Hazura Singh on Saturday. Haig was 
No. 82 on the ofiicial programme and No. 82 
was in the race, but it turned out later that 
another competitor had taken Haig’s 
number. 

Marathon race : — Amar Singh (Patiala) 1 ; 
P, V. Chandra (Bengal) 2 ; B,. Hor (Bengal) 
3. Time 2 hours, 59 minutes and 17 3/6 
seconds 


Delhi 

The North-Western Railway retained the Inter- 
Railway Athletic Championship. Altogether 
seven Railway records were shattered and 
one AU-lndia record, namely, the 200 meters, 
equalled, Gantzer (E. I. R.) finishing first, 
with P. E. Rodrigues a close second. 

Throwing the hammer (final) : — K. W. Perrett 
(E. B. RaUway) 1 ; M. Ishaq (N. W. R.) 
2. Distance : 121 feet 6 inches. This beat the 
previous Indian Railways record of 112 feet 
i inch held by M. Pearce (G.I.P.). 

High jump (final) .— M. Sadique (N. W. R ) 1 ; 
A. 0. Smith (S. 1. R.) 2; C. Christiana 
(E. B. B.) 3. Height * 5 feet 10^^ inches which 
beat the previous Indian Railways 1 ecord of 
6 feet, 9 inches held by A. C. Smith ot the 
S. I. Railway. 

Javelin throw (final) .— Lall Dm (N. W. R.) 
1 ; 0 E. Bird (M. and S. M.) 2 ; E. W. 
Rodrigues (S.I.R.) 3. Distance . 163 feet 6 
inches. 

800 metres (final) -—A. R. Malik (N. W. R. 
1 ; Gnanainiithu (M and S M ) 2 ; R. Davis 
(G. I. P.) 3. Time: 2 minutes and 1-1/6 
seconds, beating th(i previous record of 2 
minutcb 5 seconds held by L. Benham (E.B.R.). 
Long jump (final) : — M. Sadique (N. W. R.) 
1 ; N. Singh (E. B. B.) 2. Distance : 21 feet 
34 inches. 

Discuss throw (final) • D. Phillip (N. W. B.) 
3 ; M. Bellet (S.I R.) 2. Distance : 117 feet li 
inches. 

100 Metres (final) P E. Rodriques (S T.R.) 3 ; 

V. G. Allen (6. I. P.) 2. Time. 11 seconds. 
Hop, Step and Jump (final) --N. Singh (E. B. 

R) 1 , Evans (N. W. 11.) 2. Distance: 43 
feet j inch. 

1,500 Meties (final) • — Vedi Vein (M. and S. M.) 
1 ; L. Benham (E. B. R.) 2. Time; 22.4 
seconds. (All-India record equalled). 

Pole Vault (final) — Faqiiia (N. W. R.) 1 ; M. 
BcUet (S. 1. R.) 2. Height : 30 feet, 2 inches 
Later Faqiria cleared 10 feet 10 inches. 

400 Metres (final) : — Gantzer (E. I. R.) 1 ; G. 
Rozario (S. I. R.) 2. Tune : 52 .4 seconds. 

Shot 3^it (final) D. Phillij) (N W. R ) 1 ; K. 

W. Pei ret (E. B. R.) 2 Distance: 39 feet, 
8 inches. 

1,600 Metres Medley Relay : — ^W’on by the N. 
W. R., with the E. Ji R. second. Time: 3 
minutes, 42 seconds. 

Lahore. 

The 15th Punjab Olympic Athletic Cham- 
pionships resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Senior Finals. 

400 Metres Hurdles : — A. H. Bajwa 1. B. 

Evans 2. Time — 59.9 seconds. 

Pole Vault- — Amarsingh 1. Faqir Mahomed 
2. Height — 11 feet 3i inches. 

Discus Throw: — Zahur Ahmed 1. Nazar 
Mahomed 2. Distance — 116 feet, 3J inches. 

100 Metres: — Qazi Saleemullah 1. Jennings 
2. Time — 11-2 seconds. 
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5.000 Metres: — Chanan Singh ]. Kehrsingh 
2. Time — 15 minutes 35.6 seconds. 

Hammer Throw . — Somnath 1. Ishaq 2. 

Distance — 119 feet, 7^ inches. 

200 Metres: — Qazi Saleemiillah 1. Anwar 
Hussain 2. Time — 22.9 seconds. 

Hop, Step and Jump : — Meher Ciiand Dhawan 

1. Mahomed Sadique 2. Distance 46 
feet, 6j| inches 

110 Metres Hurdles: — Sunder Singh 1. Jen- 
nings 2 . Tim«> — 15 . 8 seconds. 

400 Metres :— Gurbhajan Singh 1. B. M. 

Hal 2. Time — 51.3 sounds. 

1,500 Meties* — Abdur Bahman 1. A. It. 

Malik 2. Time — 4 minutes, 15.7 seconds. 
400 Metres Belay (by 100). — Tslamia Club 1. 
\V. Railway 2. Time — 45.5 seconds. 

Juniors’ Finals. 

100 Metres- — FaZal B.a]iman 1. Vishwanath 

2. Time — 12 1 seconds. 

Javelin Throw . — Amir Shaflullah 1. Amanul- 
lah 2. Distance. 141 feet 9 inches. 

Long Jump- — Vishwanath 1 Arthur Newby 
2. Distance- 17 feet, 10 J inches 

Women Seniors’ Finals. 

100 Metres. — Miss D. Foiest 1. Miss M. 

Jennings 2 Time — 14.1 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles -—Miss D. Forest 1. Miss 
F. Hayes 2. Time- -15.5 seiionds 
Javelin Thr<»w — ^Miss U. Duke 1. Distance — 
84 feet, 11 J- inches. 

Women Juniors’ Finals. 

100 Metres -- I. (Ireyhiirst 1. SavitriMehra 
2. Time — 15 seconds. 

50 Metres — Miss P. Oreyhurst 1. Miss 
GuK'haran 2 Time — 7.9 seconda. 

High .lump — Mohd. Saduiue 1. Franklin 
Lazarus 2. Height — 5 feet 10- g inches. 
Shot Put - N’azar Mohd 1. Zahoor Ahmed 
Khan 2 Distance — 44 feet, 4rj indies and 
44 ieet 2} inches resjiectively 
Long Jump and I’entathlon : — Mohd. Sadique 

1. Ahmed Khan 2 Distance — 12 feet 
2J inches 

800 Metres- — A. It. Mallik 1 A. Hainan 

2. Time— 2 minutes, 0.4 seconds (new 
Punjab record). 

3.000 Meties Steeplechase — Nazir Din 1 
Sarfraz Khan 2. Time — 12 minutes, 3/6 
seconds. 

Junior Finals. 

50 IMetres- — Fazal Bahman 1. Budardin 2. 
Time — 6.3 seconds. 

400 Metres — Amaniillah Khan 1. Abdul 
Wahid 2. Time — 56.6 seconds 

Women’s Senior Finals. 

High Jump: — M. Bceby 1. D. Pluinmar 2. 

Distance — 4 feet, IJ inches. 

Shot Put: — U. Duke 1. M. Stevens 2. 

Distance- 22 feet, 2g inches. 


50 Metres :- D. Forest 1. M. Jennings 2. 
Time- 7.2 seconds. 

Discus Throw:— M. Stevens 1. U. Duke 2. 
Distance- 66 feet 9i inches. 

10,000 Metres (senior final) :- Badan Singh 
(State Forces Nabha) 1. Chanan Singh 
estate Forces Nabha) 2. Time- 32 minutes, 
31.7 seconds (new Punjab record). The 
old record was 33 minutes 30.4 seconds. 


Poona. 


Annual Police Sports. 

Fintzl liesnlts — 

The Lord Lloyd Cup — Bombay City. 

The Pogson Memorial Cup (Senior Hockey) — 
Belgaiim beat Ahmedabad. 

The Guider Cup (Junior Hockey) — G I P. 
Railway beat Bombay Suburban District. 

The Kennedy Cup (Tug-of-War) — Sholapur. 

The Sir Maurice Hayward Cup (runners-up 
in Tug-of-War) — Ratnagiri 

The Rusliton Cup (Team Shooting) — Ratna- 
giri beat Satara. 

The Sir Francis Griffith Cup (Cross-Countrj) 
— Belgaum 

The Ran Bahadur Kokje Cup (Wrestling) — 
Sakliaiam Ganpat of Satara beat Allabux 
Khadir of Bijapur. 

The Lord Brabourne Cup (Physical Training) 
— Kanara 1 , Belgaum 2. 

The Sir Leslie Wilson Cup — Ganpat Balaji 
of Bombay f!ity I’ollce. 

The Down Challenge Shield — Belgaum. 

Individual Prizes — 

100 Yards — Ganpat Balaji (JJombav City) 
1 ; Sub-Insi>ector G. K ilhopatkar 
(Satara) 2 , Sub-Tuspector M. II. Jhala 
(Khaira) 3. 

440 Yards - — Sub-Inspector G. K. Bhopatkar 
(Satara) 1 Ganpat Balaji (Bombay City) 
2, Kasha Dasrat (W. Khandesh) 3. 

Half Mile . — Yeshwant Dasrat (W Khandesh) 

1 , Kasha Dasrat (W est Khandesh) 2 , 
Shiva Ganpat (Bombay (3ty) 3. 

Rao Saheb B E. Rane Cliallenge Cup (Hcad- 
Qrs Sub-Insjiector’s Race) . — Rajaraiu K. 
Latkar of the P. T School 1 ; Jamal Ismail 
Hujwar (Dharwar) and M. H. Jhala (Kaira) 

2 

Sack Race — I^asapjia Malgarjiinapjia 

(Sholajuir) 1 , Rasuudaram Sam (B. B. 
and C. I. Rly.) 2 , Ghulam Dastgii (Bombay 
Suburban District) 3. 

Relay Race : — Bombay City 1 ; Belgaum 2. 
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WRESTLING. 


Bombay. 

IIcTrltans Singh and Edmund von Kraemer 
drew under catch-as-catch-can rules. 

Gunga heat Hamcda under Indian rules, 
tiie latter teing disqualified 


Edmund von Kracmer beat Santa Singh 
under nll-in rules on a submission fail in the 
23rd minute. 

Harbans Singli beat Wong Bock Cheung in 
the fourth round of an all-in bout for the 
(’hanqMonshiy) of the Orient, the Chinaman 
falling tliroiigh the roytes and being knocked 
unconscious 


PIGSTICKING. 

Meerut. 

t^quadi on Leader Sinclair’s Miss Fire, lidden by I won the Kadir Cup from Capt Tuck’s 
Mr. Keigliley, of the Ibth K. 0. O Lancers, I Squeaker. 

RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Meerut. 

The annual cential meeting of the Army 
lUllc Association lesulted as follows — 

Ile\o >\ 01 Thiity — Tpr. Hams <17/21st 

Lnnceis) l(i2 points, 1 Havildar Ourdas 
Singh (2yl5th Punjab Kegiment) 150 point-., 
2 Subedai Dewaii ('hand (3 /17th Dogras) 
158 points, 3 Lieut Peiieau (1st Hn the 
Staflordsliirc Uegiment) 150 i>oints, 4 

lloiijiell Cup Competition . — H a v i 1 d a r 
Harkaibii Guiung (l/5th Guikha Bitles) 
130i»oiiith, 1 Tpi. Harris (17 21st Lanceis) 
130 jioints, 2. Hasta Giirung (2 '2n(l Giii kha 
Rilles) 120 points. 3 Datladai Ma<lho 
Singh (Jodhi)ui Saidai llisala) 129 j»oints, 
4. 

Northern Command Cup (19 entiie-.) — 2/15th 
Punjab llegimeiit (Hvi Mohd Anwai and 
Havi Gurdas Singli) 27(5 jxnnts, l. 
1st East Vorkshiie llegiinent (Sgt S. 
H, Williams and Sgt S Pullen) 276 pinnts, 
2. Small Anns School (Jemadar Miaii 
Khan and S/l Thomas) 254 points, 3 

Eastern Command Cup (34 out lies) — 1st 
Patiala Jiitantiy (Sepoys Sadhu Singh and 
Jndar Singh) 274 jioints 1 2/1 5th Punjab 

Kegiment (L/N Arjan Singh and Se|K>v 
Guimukh Singh) 266 yiomts, 2 1st East 
Yorkshire Kegiment (Ptes C Gordon and 
T. Young) 254 jioints, 3 

Soutiiem Command Cup (16 entnes) — 2/1 5th 
Punjab Kegiment, 34S [loint^, 1 Small 
Anns School, 335 points, 2 1 '9th Jat 

Kegiment, 331 ]»oint>, 3. 1st Yoikshire 
Kegiment, 321 points, 4. 

Apeituie Sight Competition (Central) — 
Trooper Hams (17,21st Lanceis) 136 points 
1. Lieut M. G. Owen (2/lOth Baluch Kegi- 
inent), 135 iioints, 2 Sgt G S Cole 
<Simla Kifles), 135 points, 3 Havi. Guida-s 
Singh (2/15th Punjab Kegiment). 131 
points, 4. Havr Insti. (lanes Bahaiiur 
(Small Arms School), 130 points, 5. 

Lovelock Cup — Sgt, W, Palmer (1st Bn. the 
Koyal Norfolk Kegiment) 126 points, 1. 
Sgt. S. Pullen (1st Bn the East Yorkshire 


Kegiment) 122 points, 2. Jemdr. Sher 
Khan (2/lOth Baliicli Kegiment) 120 points, 
3 Naik Ihiread Gurung (l/5th Koyal 
Gurkha Killes) 118 yioints 4. 

Aiinv Hiimlrod (India) Ciiij) * — 1. Pte. Archer 
(2nd Sullolk Kegiment) scored 172 2. Lt. 

Foster (1st East Yorkshires) scored 169. 
3. Lt. Baliadiir Singh (Jodhpur Sardar 
Jnfantiy) scored 168. 

Intel -SerMce Match' — 1. Biitish Airnv with 
a scoie of 1,246 2. Gurkha Hiigadewlth a 

score of 1,188 3. Indian State Forces with 

a scoie ot 1,166. 

88th (!ainatic Infantry Biitisli Officers* Memo- 
liai Gold Cuj). — 1 1st Ihi the East York- 
shire Kegiment with a score of 110. 2. 
Beds and Heits with a score of 107 3. 
2 '15 Punjab Kegiment with a score of 103. 

British Seivice — 1 Seigt Pullen (East 
Yoikshire Kegiment) 397. 2. Seigt. Palmer 

(1st Ro\al Norfolk Kegiment) 396 3. Lt. 

Fostei (Jst Yoikshire Kegiment) 395. 

Indian Army — 1 Ha\ Haikabir Gurung 
( 1 /,5th Guikha Kifles) 404. 2 Nk. Piasad 
Gurung (1 /5th Gurkha Kifles) 388 3 Hav. 
Gopal Guiung (2/2 Gurkha Kifles) 387. 

Indian State Foiee • — 1. Dfr. Natha Singh 
(Patiala Lanceis) ,'186. Lt. Bahadui Singh 
(Jodhyaii Sardar lnfantr\) 374, 3 Dfr. 

Mahadco Singh (Jodhpur Kisala) 373. 

Havildar Haikabir Gureng (l/5th Koya 
Guikha Kifles) won tlie King's Medal this 
year. 

Hav Haikabir (Gurung (l/5th Gurkha Kifles) 
seoiing 404, won the Piiestly Memorial 
Medal. 

The l/5th Koyal Giirklia Kifles scoring 1,332 
won the Birdwood Vase tor the fifth year in 
succession. 1st East Voikshiie Kegiment 
scoring 1,274 w ere second and won Chetwode 
Cup The Jodhyuii Saidai Infantry scoring 
1,264 were third. 
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Shooting and Dog Show. 


Poona. I 

The Poona Contingent, A. F. I., Annual 
rifle meeting at Wanowrie range resulted as 
follows : — 

Leslie Wilson Cup: — Capt. Windsor (22 
points) 1, B. S. M. Trecham (21 points) 2. 

Ballard Cup:— L./Cpl. Moore (15 points) 
1, Sergt. Phillips (10 points) 2. 

Biilimoria Cup; — L./Cpl. Moore (21 points) 1, 
Keservists Anklesaria (20 points) 2. j 

Walker Cup : — Rfm. M. Nazareth and Lieut. 
D. Clayton tied for flrat place. On the 
re-flre Nazareth won. I 


Patel Bowl :— Capt. Windsor (17 iKiints) i. 
No second prize. 

Scudamore Cup: — L/Cpl. Bdr. Port and 
L./Cpl. Dady both secured 22 points. 

Westropp Cup: — Rfm. Dady (18 jioints) ], 
Keservist Sgt. Patel (18 points) 2. 

Inter-Platoon team rifle competitions : — 

The Maxwell Cup was won by the 15th 
Kirkee Field Battery Itoyal Artillery, 
A.F.I. 

The Wanowrie Cup was won by No. 3 Platoon. 
The Meakin Shield was won by No. 4 Platoon. 
The Irani Bowl w'as won by No. 2 Platoon. 


DOG SHOW. 


Bangalore. 

The Fifth Championship Dog Show organised 
by the Mysore Kennel Club on June 12 and 13, 
was the best show held in South India in re^'cnt 
years. The 200 dogs in 33 breeds gave Wt. 
David Grant considerable trouble in deciding 
the winners in several breeds. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s (’up 
for the best exhibit on the show was won by 
Mrs. D. K. Speer’s Cocker Spaniel bitch “ Ch. 
Dandaul Corncrake.” The best exhibit in the 
show of opposite sex, was Mrs. M. F. Stubb's 
Great Dane, ” Ch. Arnoldsfleld Gerald.” 

The cup for the best exhibit bred in India 
was won by Miss J. J. Guthrie’s Daschund bitch 
” Mulburry,” wdiile the cup for the best opposite 
sex in this.class, w'as won by Captain Rao Saheb 
A. Thangavelu Mudaliar's smooth Fox Teriiei 
“ Ragett.” 

The following arc the chief results : — 

Australian Terriers' — Best of the breed, 
Mrs. A. F. Cowdrey’s dog ” Ch. Clipper.” 

Pekingese; — Best of the breed, Mrs M 
Clarke’s bitch ” Ch. Chau of Aldeiboiiine ” 

Pomeranians* — Mrs. M. Clarke’s dog ” Ch 
Colselma Tiny Tim.” 

Sidsey Silkies. — Best in the breed, (’apt. 
Haldwell’s bitch " Lady Brettawell ” 

Alsatians ; — Best in the breed. Mis L C 
Smith’s ” Ch. Christel Von Uebeifunder of 
Syndeiiberg ” Best opposite sex : Mis. 
P. P. Pandolc’s ” Kolene of llolyhiirst.” 

Collies : —Best in the breed, Sree Kaja V. 
Viswasundara Rao’s dog " Gracefoot.” 

Great Danes* — Best of the breed. Mrs A. F. 
Stubb’s dog “ Ch. Arnoldsfleld Gerald.” 

Beagles: — Best of the breed. Miss F. E. M. 
Espley’s bitch ” Reecho of Fame.” 

Fox hounds: — Best in the breed, Midras 
Hunt’s “Charming.” 

Best opposite sex : — The Jaipur Hunt's 
“ Gambler.” 

Irish Setters : — Best in the breed, Mrs. E. Bul- 
loch’s dog “ Rhuse.” 


Best opposite sex : — Mrs E. Bulloch’s “ Rosa- 
mund ” 

Golden Retrievers* — Best in the breed, Mrs. 
Hilda Wood’s dog “ Regulus of Concord.” 

Cocker Spaniels — Best in the breed : Mrs. 
D K 8 peel’s Bitch “ Ch. Dandaul Corn- 
crake ” 

Best oi)])osite sex . — Miss F. E. M. Espley’s 
dog ” Ch. Blue Breeze of Fame.” 

Airdale Terriers — Best in the breed. Miss E- 
M. Homan’s dog “ Tony Goodfellow.” 

Bedlington Terriers: — Mrs. C. K Farmer 
W’llliams’ “ Prince Chamant Du Bois.” 

Best opposite sex • — Mrs. C R. Farmer 

W’lllianis’ bitch “ Rosalind Du Bois.” 

Bull Terriers. — Best of the breed, Mrs. C. 
Daw'es’ bitch “ Dawsel Wuggins Welling^ 
Ionia.” 

Bairn Terriers: — Best in the breed, Capt. G* 
K. Cassel’s bitch “ Jeanic Maig.” 

Fox Terriers Smooth: — Capt. llao Saheb A. 
Thangavelu Mudaliar’s dog “ Ragett.” 

Best opposite sex . — -Mrs. H. M. Yunus 
bitch “ Danesgate Barbara.” 

Fox Terriers W’ire: — Best in the breed, Mr. 
C. R. Welsh’s bitch “ Crakenbury Lanarth 
Blonde.” 

Best opposite sex *. — Mr. A. F. Minchin’s dog 
“ Jean Baptista.” 

Irish Terriers: — Best of the bleed, Mrs. C. 
Dawes’ dog “ Ch. Culbahn Colum cille.” 

Scotch Terriers *— Mrs. Edward Bradney’s 
bitch “ Ch. Albournc Lotus.” 

Best opposite sex : — Mrs. Edward Bradney’s 
dog “ Ch. Cydermille Chieften.” 

Sealyham Terriers: — Best of the breed. Mrs. 
R. N. K. Dubash’s dog “ Auro Cadet.” 

Best opposite sex *. — Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Bart’s bitch “ Dorritt.” 

Bangalore Bulls: — Best of the breed, Mrs. 
W. C. Sweet’s bitch “ Big Bertha.” 

Any variety Litter : — Mrs. G. Lonsdale’s litter 
of Golden Retrievers. 
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Bombay. 

The Bombay Presidency Kennel Club Show 
resulted as follows : — 

Challenso Cups. 

Best Exhibit in the Show : Mr R. A. Austin’s 
Bull Terrier “ Keen Blade.” 

Best Exhibit in Show opposite sex : Mr. 
W. A. Officer’s Airedale, ” Champion 
Marsden Margueritte.” 

Best Exhibit Bred in India ; Madame 
Gzolphe's Pekingese, ‘‘Micky Wala.” 

Best Bred in India of opposite sex : Mrs. L. 
Wadmorc’s Bull Terrier ‘‘ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Puppy in Show : Dr. V. S. Rao’s 
Sealyham, ‘‘ Bunting of Herds.” 

Best Puppy in Show, opposite sex ; Mrs* 
M. V. Patton’s Australian Terrier ‘‘Woggie.** 

Best Exhibit, born in Bombay Presidency, 
under 18 months : Mrs. L. E. Wadmore’s 
Bull Terrier ‘‘ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Terrier in the Show : Mr. R. A. Austin’s 
Bull Terrier, ‘‘ Keen Blade,” 

Beat Exhibit other than Terrier : Madame 
Gzolphe’s ” Micky Wala.” 

Be^ Pekingese : Madame Gzolphe’s ‘‘ Micky 

Best Puppy, under 8 months : Mrs. Wadmore’s 
‘‘ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Terrier bred in India : Mrs, Wadmore’s 
“ Alma of Adville.” 

Best Alsatian : Mrs. P. Pundole’a ‘‘ Lerch 
V. D Secretaiiierie.” 

Conditional Cups. 

Best exhibit born in Bombay or Salsetto owned 
by member of B. P. K. C. : Mrs. Gzolphe’s 
” Micky Wala.” 

Best Terrier born in Bombay or Salsette owned 
by member of B P. K. C, • Miss E. M. 
Homan’s Airedale, ‘‘ Champion Tony 
Goodfellow of the Forces.” 

Best Exhibit other than terrier, born in 
Bombay or Salsette and owned by member 
of B.P.K.C. : Mrs. Gzolphe’s “Micky Wala,” 

Best Scottish Terrier, owned by member 
of B. P. K. C. ; Mrs. H. V. Fido’s ” Cham- 
pion Rouken Sylvia.” 

Best Non-Sporting Breed, excluding Toys : 
Mrs. Pundole’s Alsatian “ Lerche V. D. 
Secretainerie.” 

Bombay Presidency Kennel Club 
Specials. Confined to Members. 

Best Exhibit • Mr. R. A. Austin’s Bull Terrier 
“ Keen Blade.” 

Best Opposite Sex: Mr. W. A. Office 
Airedale “ Champion Marsden Margueritte.” 

Best Exhibit, bred in India : Madame Gzol- 
phe’s “ Micky Wala.” 1 


Best Exhibit, bred in India, opposite sex:— 
Mrs. 0. Gasper’s Great Dane, ” Olga 
Ivanoff.” 

Best Exhibit imported since last show : 
H. H. Sliri Akkasaheb’s Smooth Fox Terrier 
“ Bowden Hardbake 

Best Exhibit under 18 months: Mrs. D. Spiers 
Cocker Spaniel “ Dandaul Perfection.” 

Best Exhibit, begotten in India and born in 
Bombay or Salsette under 1 8 months : 
Miss M. D’Arcy’s Cairn Terrier “ Hasleigh 
Sardonyx.” 

Best Puppy : Dr. V. S. Rao’s Sealyham 
” Bunting of Herds.” 

Best Puppy owned by resident of Bombay : 
Dr. V. S. Rao’s “ Sealyham ” “ Aerock of 
Herds.” 


Special Prizes. 

Best Australian Terrier* Mrs. Patton’s 
“ Woggie.” 

Best Pekingese : Madame Gzolphe’s “ Micky 
Wala.” 

Best Pekingese opposite sex : H. H. The 
Dowager Maharain Saheb of Kolhapur 
“ Ban-Di.” 

Best Pomeranian. Princess Shi I Shallni 
Raja’s “ Permi ” 

Beat Pomeranian, opposite sex : Mrs. P. S. 
Dadyseth’s “ Sir John of Havelaii.” 

Be-it P(»mcranian bied in India : Miss F. P. 
Edulji’s ” Bensinark Fleur D’Or.” 

Best Alsatian : Mrs Pundole’s “ Lerche 
V. D. Sccietainerie.” 

Best Alsatian, opposite sex : Mrs Pundole’s 
“ Champion Ivan of Hillersdon.” 

Best Alsatian bred in India * Mr. A. J. 
Wagle’s “ Twiliglit Tar/an ” 

Best Chow Chow or Collie. 11. U The 
Dowager Maharani Saheb of Kolhapur’s 
Collie “ Yvonne of Mariemeaii.” 

Best Dalmatian*: Miss P. Rii'fsell Payne’s 
“ Batsy.” 

Best Great Dane : Mis, (j. Gasper’s “ Olga 
Ivanoff.” 

Best Great Dane, opposite sex • Miss Mary 
C. P. Wadia's “ Bitz of Inkersall.” 

Beat Irish Setter: Mr. P. Shaw’s “ Gewdore 
Pat.” 

Best Golden Retriever, Labrador or English 
Springer Spaniel : H. H. The YuvaraJ 
Shree Digvirendrasinghji of Bansda’s “ Bee- 
fengler Bertha.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel* Miss K. Wheatley’s 
” Frisa of Dervaig.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel, opposite sex: Miss K. 
H. Wheatley’s “ Bayman of Awatea." 

Best Afghan Hound or Borzoi* Mr. D. G. 
Davies’ Borzoi “ Tamara of Tangmere.” 

Best Daclishund : Mr. R.A. Austin’s “ Squbi- 
ette.” 
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lifht Darhishuiid opposite sex : Mrs A. G. 

Granville’s “ Bunk of Adville.” 

Best Bach shund, bred in India Mrs. Austins* 
“ Squibett(*.” 

Best Gieyhoiind, Saluki or Whippet* H. H. 

Shri Akkasaheb's Whippet “ Dinah Dee.” 
Best opposite sex * rnncess Sliri Shalini 
Kaje’s Whippet ” Dawn Tinkei ” 

Best Airedale Mr. W. A. Olficeis’ ” Cham- 
pion Marsden Margueritte ” 

Best Bull Terrier : Mr. Austin’s “ Keen Blade.” 
Best Bull Tcriier, oiiposiie sex . Mrs 
W^adinore’s “ Alma of Adville.” 

Best (’aitn Teiiier. Mis. Jtapei’s “ B a sleigh 
Know ell ” 

]iest Caiin Terrier, oi)])osite sex : Miss M. 

D’Aicy’s “Kugget ot JJyver.” 

Best Smooth Fox Teiiier* B H. Hhri 
Akkasaheb’s ” Bow’den Bardbake ” 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier o]»i)osite sex 
Mrs J. M. Connell’s ‘‘Augusta Mint ” 

Best Wire Fox or Kerry Blue Teriiei Mr 
'T Andci egg’s Wire Fox Ten ler “Stiuppi.” 
Best Scottish Terrier Mis. B. V. Fido’s 
‘‘ Chamiuon Itoiikeii Syhia ” 

Be'Jt Sealyham : Dr. V. S. Jiao’s “ Bunting 
ot Herds.” 

Best Tiiietaii Teriicr, Boston Terriei, Lakeland 
Teirier, Finnish Spetz or Dobermann Pin- 
sehei * ]Mr. D. G, Davies ’ Boston Teriiei 
” Jlarthondown Bionx.” 

Jlest Utter* l,Mr Coopei’s Afuhan Bounds 
2, Mis. (Jianville’s Bull Terrieis. 3, Mis. 
Scully’s Scottish Teriicis 
Best dog, owned by ii(>viee e\hil»itor, resident 
in Bombay Mrs A Dyei's Alsatian ” J..oid 
J.eonaia ot Dadar ” 

Best dog owned by Indian novice Kxhibitor 
oiii»osite sex Mis Edulji’s Bomeranian 
“BenHiiaik Flue D’Oi ” 

Best dog owned by novice exhibitor preceding 
two baried Mrs. Wadmore’s Bull Teirie 
“ Alma ot Adville. ” 

Best dog owned by novice exhibitor opposite 
sex — Mrs. X. V. Batton’s Australian Teriier 
” Woggie ” 

Best I’uppv hied in Bombay or Salsctte . 
Mis. Wadmoie’s ” Alma of Adville ” 

Best Flippy bred in Bombay or Salsette op- 
posite sex : Mrs. J^itton’s ” W’oggie.” 

Best dog in show ow’ned by oiitstation 
exhibitor who has not won juize m show — 
Mrs. L. C. Smith’s Alsatian ” Yosi Von 
Hans Scutting Esii ” 

Best dog ow'ned by outstation exhibitor op- 
posite sex . — Miss E. IM Homan’s Airedale 
“ Champion Tony Goodfellow of the Forces.” 

Best Junior: Dr. V. A. Bao's Sealyham 
“ Bunting of Herds.” 

Beat Junior opposite sex * H. H. the 
Maharajah of Kolhapur’s I’ekingese ” White 
Alom of Wai Tou.” 

Best Soldier’s Dog : Sub-Conductor Adam’s 
Elkhound. 2. Sergt. liowland’s Wire Fox 
Terrier. 


Jubbulpore. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Kennel 

Clul»*s Sixth Championship Dog Show resulted 

as follows — 

CHALLENGE CUPS 

Best Exhibit in the Show ; — Miss S. Agabeg’s 
Wile Fox Terrier “ Lanarth Contester.” 

Best Exhibit in the Show opposite sex — Mahara j 
Amei Siiigh’b Greyhound "Boyeway Serenity.” 

Best Sporting Exhibit in the Sh()W * — Mrs. D. 
M. Heasiiian’s Smooth Fox Terrier “ Caravan 
Stylo ” 

Best Non-S])orting Exhibit in the Show * — Mrs 
1* P. Pandole’s Alsatian ” Ivan ot Hillersdoii.” 

Best Non-Spoiting Exhibit in the Show ojiposite 
sex — LI. M. Z Khan’s Alsatian ” Beda 
of Gainsborough.” 

Best Exhibit lired in India — Miss J. I Guthrie’s 
Dachshund ‘‘ Millieirv.” 

Best Pui)py in the Show * — Mrs McLean J.iry’s 
Airedale Teiiier “ Gosthoipe Supienie.” 

C. P. & BEKAll KENNEL CLUB SPECIALS 
(MEMltEUS ONLY.) 

Best Exliibit — ,\li. I). (Jeo. Davies’ Borzois 
” Tamara of Tangmere.” 

Best Exhibit lired in India * — The Nerbiidda 
Vale Hunt’s Fox Hound “ Gunboat ” 

Best Exhilut bled in (! P and Berar — Mrs J. 
Bellamy’s Alsatian “ Baion \ on Bellzeinberg.” 

BestPu])i)v — .Mis. E M A ndrevves’ Irish Setter 
“ Bridget of Disney.” 

CLUB SPECIALS. 

B(*st Exhibit owned by miunber of K C i. — 
Hon’ble Mis. Shuttlewoith Field’s Crocker 
Spaniel ” Bluebird of S])oonhLll.” 

Best Exhibit owuied by a member of the Calcutta 
K. C. . — Miss S. Agabeg's Wiie Fox Terriei 
” Lanarth Conti'stei.” 

VAUIETY CLASSES 

Best Litter — Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshunds. 

Seiond Best Litter* — Miss F. E. M. Esplcy’s 
(’ocker Sjianiels, 

Beseive to Second Best Littei — Miss E Hunt’s 
Cocker Spaniels. 

Best Brace — H H. the Maharavval of Partab- 
garh’s Bull Terriers 

Best Team — Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshunds. 

Be'«t Exhibit ot a Novice Exhibitor — Mr. P. 
K. Naiiman’'^ Gieat Dane “ Mainly Monarch.” 

Best Exhibit owned by a resident of Jubbul- 
])Ore — Lt G. W. H. Field’s West Highland 
White Terrier “ Algernon Biilgie ” 

Best Exhibit owned by a resident of the f;. P — 
Lt. G. W. H. Field’s West Highland White 
Terrier “Algernon Bulgie.” 

Be-st Exhibit imported from abroad — Mrs D. 
M. Heasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier “ Caravan 
Stylo.” 

Best Exhibit imported since the last Show * — 
Miss s. Agabeg’s Wire Fox Terrier “ Lanarth 
Contester.” 

Best Exhibit bred in India : — Mrs. McLean 

Jaiy’s Airedale Terrier “ Gosthorpe Supreme.’* 
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Best Exhibit bred in India sinee the last Show: — 
Miss J. I. Guthiic’s Dachshund “ lilackie- 
inore/’ 

Bc^t Exhi]>it bred in India from both parents 
Bred in India • — Mrs. J. liellamy’s Alsatian 
“ liaion Von Jiellzeniberg.” 

Best Exhibit bred by the Exhibitor — Miss J. I. 
Guthrie’s Jlachshund “ Mul]»eii>.” 

Best Exhibit the ])roperty of a lady — Mrs. 
D. M. Heasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier “ Cara- 
van Stylo.” 

Best Toy . — Miss F E M. Espley’s Pomeranian 
*• Brilliance ol Daia.” 

Best Non-Spoitmg Exhibit other than Toy — 
Mrs P P. Pandole’s Alsatian “ Ivaii of 
Hillersdon.” 

Best Gun Dog: — Mis. E Hunt’s Cocker Spaniel 
“ Melfoid Madigan.” 

llesei\e to Best Gun Dog — Miss K H. Whea- 
tley’s C<»ckei Spaniel " Frisa ot J)ei vaig ” 

Best Hound: — Mahaiaj Anier Singh’s Gicy- 
hound “ Bojeway Serenity.” 

Best Teirier . — Miss S Agabeg’s Wiic Fox 
Teriier ” Lanai th Contestei ” 

Best Teiiier other than Fox Terrier — H. H. 
the Mahaiawal ol Partabgarh’s “ Sharpies 
f!amclia.” 

Best Puppv in Sliow — Dr V. S Ilao’.s Scalyham 
Teiiiei ” Bunting of Herds.” 

Best Puppv Bied m India • — Mrs. McLean Jary’s 
Airedale Terrier “ Gosthopre Supreme.” 

Best iTnnior — Mr A. J, Wagle’s Alsatian 
“ Twilight Taizan ” 

Best Junior Bred in India — Di B ,7 Anthony’s 
Smooth Fox Tcnier ” Marble .lock ” 

Best Maiden . — Lt. Khan’s Alsatian ” Lady 
Beth.” 

Be^t Maiden Bred in India — Dr Anthony’s 
Smooth Fox Tcnier ” Marble Jock ” 

Best Xo\ice: — Lt. Khan’s Alsatian ’ Bis- 
marck.” 

Best Kovice ]ired in India . — Lt. Khan’s Alsatian 
“ Bisniaick ” 

Best Exhibit m Limit Class- — Mis, E. Blunt’s 
Cockei Spaniel “ Melford Madigan.” 

Best Exhibit in Special Limit Class Bred in 
India : — Lt. Khan’s Alsatian “ Beda of 
Gainsborough.” 

Best Exhibit in the Open Class — Miss S. 
Agabeg’s Wire Fox Teirier “ Lanai th Con- 
tester.” 

Iteser\e to Best Exhibit in Ojjen Class — Mrs. 
1). M. Heasinan’s Smooth Fox Terrier “ Cara- 
van Stylo.” 

Grand Challenge Class for Exhibits bred in 
India (6 tankards) : — Mr. A. K Datta’s 
Great Dane “Bight Lioness.” Lt. Khan’s 
Alsatian " Beda of Gainsborough,” The 
Nerbudda Vale Hunt’s Fox Hound “Film 
Star,” Miss K. H. Wheatley’s Cocker Spaniel 
” Firsa of Dervaig, ” Mrs. McLean Jary’s 
Airedale Terrier ” Gosthorpe Supreme ” 
and Mrs. T. McDonald’s Airdale ” Chestnut 
Carletta.” 


Best Exhibit Jubbulpore Besidents’ Unregis- 
tered Dogs • — Ml . W. L. Korris’ Cockei 
Spaniel. 

Best Soldier’s Dog — 1. — Ptc. Walker’s Wire 
Fox Teriiei ; ti — Dvr. Cullen’s Greyhound. 

ALSATIAN CLUB OF INDIA’S SPECIALS 
(MEanJEBS ONLY ) 

liest Alsatian in Show • — Mis. P. p. Pandole’s 
“Ivan ol Hillcisdon.” 

Best Ahatian in Show opposite sex — Mrs. 
P P. Pandole’s “ Lerche-von-don Secreta- 
aineiie.” 

Best Till poi ted Alsatian* — Mrs. P. P. Pandole’a 
“Ivan ot Hillersdon.” 

Best Imported opposite sex • — Mis P. P. 
Pandole’s “ Leiche-voii-don Hecietaineiie.” 

Jtest Alsatian bicd m India — Mabaraj Narayan 
Singh’s “ Beiidunue ” 

Best Alsatian bred in India opposite sex- — 
Mis J. Bellamy’s “ Baron Von Jiellzemberg.” 

Best Alsatian Puppy: — Mr. A. J. Wagle’s 
“ Twilight Taizan.” 

Alsatian with the best gait — Mrs. P. P. 
Pandole’s “Ivan ot Hillersdon.” 

Best Indi.in bied Junior Dog oi Bitch . — Mr. A. 
J. Wagle’s “ Twilight Taizan.” 

CHEAT DANE C. I. SPEdALS 

Dog Ol Bitch with the best head, neck and 
expiesMon: — Mis H. I. Abraham’s “ Yukna 
Von Loheland of Sonai ” 

Challenge Certificates vveie aw-arded to the 

follow'ing Exhibits in the Show — 

Ml. D Geo. Davies’ Borzois “ Tamara of 
Tangnieie ” 

Lt. M Z. Khan’s Alsatran “ Beda of Gaina- 
boiough ” 

Mis J. Jackson’s Yellow Labi ad or Betiiever 
“ Bust ot Tamack.” 

Mr. J. P. Shaw’s Iiish Settei '* Gewdore Pat ” 

Miss K. H. Wheatley’s Cocker Spaniel ” Fnsa 
of Deivaig.” 

Mis. McLean Jarv’s Aiiedale Teriier ” Gos- 
thoipe Su pi erne.” 

Mis. T. McDonald’s Aiiedale Tcnier “ Chestnut 
Carletta.” 

Mr. D. Geo. Davies’ Boston Terrier ” Barton- 
ilow-ii ” 

H. H the Maharawal of Partabgarh’s Bull 
Teirier “ Battler of Blighty.” 

Mrs. E. Hunt’s Cocker Simniel ” Melford 
Madigan.” 

Mrs. D. M. Heasman’s Smooth Fox Terrier 
“ Cai avail Stylo.” 

Miss S. Agabeg’s Wire Fox Terrier ” Lanarth 
Con tester.” 

Mrs M. Bridge’s Wire Fox Terrier Lanarth 
Charm ” 

Lieut. Field’s West Highland White Terrier 
“ Algernon Bulgie.” 

Miss J. I. Guthrie’s Dachshund ” Bestledune 
Dessy.” 

Miss K. P. Mangaldas’ Black and Tan Terrier 
” Jackman.” 
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Miss F. E. M. Espley’s Pomeranian “ Brilliance 
of Bara." 

Mrs. B. V. Franklyn Wood’s Balmatian ** Mace 
of Hockley." 

Poona. 

The Fifth Cliamnionship Bog Show held by 
the Poona Kennel Club resulted as follows : — 

H. E. the Governor’s cup for the best exhibit 
in the show was won by Lieut.-Colonel G. 
H. Chamber’s Wire Fox Terrier " Ch. 
Bogberry Knighted of Bmgley Bell." 

The " Times of India " Cup for the best 
exhibit in the show opposite sex was won 
by JJeiit .-Colonel G. H. Chamber’s Wire 
Fox Teiiier bitch “ Ch. Bogberry Love- 
liness ’’ 

Peserve to best exhibit in show • Mrs. W. J. 
Ingham’s Pomeianian “ Perivale Midnight 
yun ’’ 

Peserve to best exhibit m the show of opposite 
sex : Mrs. M. Clarke’s Pekingese bitch “ Ch. 
(;hua of Alderbourne." 

Cup for the best exhibit in show bred in India : 
Lieut-Colonel G. H. Chamber's Wiic Fox 
Terrier " May Queen of Bmgley Bell ’’ 

Cup for best exhibit in show' bred in India, 
of opposite sex* Capt. J. G. Stonham’s 
Alsatian " Talker Von Sydcnbeig." 

Cup for best puppy in show : Capt. J. G. 
Stonham’s Alsatian “ Talker Von. Syden- 
berg.’’ 1 

Challenge Cups. j 

ByranijeeCup for the best exhibit in the show, 1 
Lieut.-Coloiiel G. 11. Chambers \V ire Fox i 
Terrier “ Ch Bogbciry Knighted of ; 
Bmgley Bell ’’ 

Poona Kennel Club for the beat opposite Sex 
Lt -Col (». H. Chamber’s Wire Fox Terrier i 

bitch “ Ch. Bogberiy Loveliness ’’ i 

Bhadii Cup tor the best (jxhibit in the show, 
bred in India. Lt.-Col. G. H (’hambers 
Wire Fox Terrier bitch " May Queen of ' 
Bmgley Bell.” ; 

Jind Cup for the best opposite sex : Capt. J 
G. ytonhani’a Alsatian “ Talker von 
Sydenberg." 

Poyal Waiwickshire Pegimcnt’s cup for the 
beat Gun dog : Capt. P P. Kilkelly’s " Kil- 
dare Kim." 

Sangll Cup for the best Junior exhibit in the 
show : Lt.-Col.i G. H. Chamber’s Wire Fox 
Terrier bitch " May Queen of Bmgley Bell." 


Black Wendy cup for the best Cocker Spaniel : 
Capt. J. S. Webber’s bitch, " Websel Silver 
Trump of Ware." 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeeleebhoy Cup for the best 
Alsatian : Mrs. P. P. Pamdole’s dog 
“ Ivan of Hillersdon." 

Bensmark Trophy for the best puppy, bred 
in India : Capt J. G. Stonham’s Alsatian 
dog ‘‘ Talker Von. Sydenberg.” 

Spratts Challenge cup for the best pupjiy 4 
to 6 months old; Capt J. G. Stonham’s 
Alsatian " Talker Von. Sydenberg." 

Fragan Buchess Shield for the best Terrier 
in the show : Lt.-Col. G. H. Chamber’s 
Wire Fox Terrier dog "Ch. Bogberry 
Knighted of Bmgley Bell." 

Borab]ee Gold Cup for the best exhibit born 
in Poona or Kirkee and owned by a local 
resident : Capt. J. G Stonham’s Alsatian 
" Talker Von. Sydenberg," 

Members Events. 

Sir Victor Sassoon Cup for the best exhibit 
in show : Lieut.-Col. G. H. Chamber’s 
Wire Fox Terrier dog " Ch. Bogberry 
Knighted of Bmgley Bell." 

Mrs. M Clarke Cup for the best opposite sex : 
Lt.-Col. G. H. Chamber’s Wire Fox Terrier 
bitch " Ch. Bogberry Loveliness." 

Ichalkaranji Cup for the best exhibit bred in 
India : Lt.-Col. G. H. Chamber’s Wire Fox 
Terrier bitch “ May Queen of Bmgley 
Bell." 

Cornaglia Cup for the best exhibit opposite 
sex : Miss E. M. Fagg’s dog Bachshund 
" Fortune of Faem " 

Bosh Memorial Cup for the best Bachshund 
dog bred in India : Miss E. M. Fagg’s 
“ Fortune of Faem.” 

Partubghar Cup for the best Alsatian ; Mrs. 
L. C. Smith’s bitch " Cousine Vom Haus 
Schuttmg of Sydenberg." 

Kusserv’anji Sorabji Cup for the best Puppy 
owned and bred by a member . Miss E. M. 
Fagg’s dog “ Fortune of Faem.” 

Savanur Cup for the best Fox Terrier: Lt.- 
Coloncl G. H. Chamber’s dog " Ch. Bogberry 
Knighted of Bmgley Bell. 

Kiversdale Cup for the best exhibit in Toy 
Breeds : Mrs. M. Clark’s bitch “ Ch. 
Chua of Alderbourne." 

Ming Gold Cup for t he best imported exhibit ; 
Lt.-Col. (i H. Chamber’s dog “ Ch. Bog- 
berry Knighted of Bmgley Bell.” 


HORSE SHOW. 


Bombay. 

The following are the results of the Bombay 
Horse Show : — 

Class I. — Polo Ponies — Heavy Weight ; — 
Prizes presented by J. B. Petit, Esq. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
"Maitland"!. "Jupiter” 2. H H. the 
Maharaja of' Jammu and Kashmir’s 
" Sunset " 3. 


Class IT. — Polo Ponies — Light Weight * — 
Prizes presented by C. B. Bady, Esq. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
" Treasure ” 1. The Poona Horse’s 

“ Kadient " 2. H. H. the Maharaja of 

Jammu and Kashmir’s " Barbara " 3. 
Class III. — Ponies likely to make polo Ponies; — 
Prizes presented by Messrs. Julius Gove and Co. 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
" Princess ’’ 1. Major J. M. Graham’s 

" Snip Snap”. 2. Mr. T. B. and Capt. R. 
V. Gove’s " Carrana " 3. 
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Class IV. — Champion Polo Pony. — Challenge 
Clip and replica presented by Messrs Julius 
Oove and Co. 

II. H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
“ Maitland.” 

Class V. — Polo Ponies adjudged to have 
Played best in the Bombay Polo Tournaments : — 
Two prizes presented by H. H. the Maharaja ot 
Jammu and Kashmir, will be aw'arded to the two 
polo ponies adjudged to have played best in the 
-current Bombay' Polo Tournaments Judges 
decision will be announced at the conclusion of 
the Tournaments. 

Class VI. — Troop Horses belonging to IT. K. 
the (Tovernor’s Body Guaid : — Prizes presented 
by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. 

Sowar Suleman Khan’s “Dalymount Park” 1- 
Dafadar Bhagat Singh’s “ .Nelson ” 2. 
Sowar JS’ikka Singh’s “ Kairy King ” 3. 

Class VII. — Troop Horses, the liombay Light 
I’atrol . — Cups juesented by H. E. the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, tin; Thakore Sabeb of Limbdi 
and Shanlidas Askuraii Shub, Esq , .T P 

T])i. E A. W. llichardson's “Buster” 1 
Tjir. K. T N. \Satts’ “Buster It ” 2. 
Tju. W. llichaidsoii’s “ (’raz> (Bolt ” 3. 

Class VUI.--Hiintcr!s--He!ivy M’eight — 
Friz<‘s presented by Sir Cusiow \Vadia, C.T.E., 
and M. Weiuyss, Esq. 

H 11. the Malniaja of Tdar's “ Snowball ” 1 
Ml. Sbeiipard’s “ Sealwood ” 2 

Class IX,- Hunters — Light Weight. — Piizes 
piesented by H. S Cajitam, Esq. 

Mr. E. I> Sheppard’s “ Bendigo ” 1. Mrs- 
Nocl-Paton’s “ Ciacker Jack ” 2. 

Class X — The Mooie Challenge Ciiji for the 
Best Hunter in the show 

Mis If. S. Captain’s “ Fine Knight. ” 

Class XI.- Hoisos— open tin hand) -- Piize-^ 
pH'.ented hv H H the Right Hon The A.ga 
Khan, Aimiuddin Slialehlihoy Tyebjee, Esq., 
and Mcsms. The Ainiy and .Na^y , Stoics, Ltd 

IT. H the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
"Princess” j. Mr Wcinyss’ “ Xouste 
Heniie”2. Mrs. Xoel-l’aton's “Cracker 
Jack” 3, 


Class XIT. — Open Ponies (in hand) : — Prizes 
presented by li. H. the Prince of Berar and M. P. 
Patel, Esq 

Mr Captain’s ” Verbena ” 1. Mr. T. D. and 
Capt. ll. V. Gove’s “ Cairana ” 2. 

Class XTl-A. — I’horoughbied Indian Horses 
and Ponies — 3 and 4 years old * — Prizes piesent- 
ed by The Royal Western India Turf Club, Ltd. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jdar’s “ Vandyke ” 1. 
Mr. A. M. Khaiiaz’s “Redouble” 2. Mr. 
R. K F. Sing’s “ Aristocratic ” 3. 

(’lass Xlir — Hacks— Hoise — Prizes pre- 
sented by H. II. the Raja of Baria and Mrs. J. 
K. Mehta. 

Major J. M. Graham’s “Griff” 1. C!apt. 
P. B Sanger’s “King Simon” 2. H H. 
the Mahaiaja of Jamu and Kashmir’s 
“ Jane ” 3 

Class XTV- Hacks — 1‘onies • — Prizes pre- 
^ented by Sii Ness Wadia and Sultan M. Chinoy, 
Es(j . 

Mr if. S. Captain's “Verbena” 1. Mrs. 
G. E Poital's “ J^atricia ” 2. 

Class XV. — badies’ Hacks -lloises and 
Ponies. — 1st pnee presented by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Raipijila.— 2nd pii/e presented by 
Miss Meherbai M N. Dalai. 

Mr. n. S. Cajitain’s “ Voibena ” not eligible, 
for 1st prize, as the mare has already won two 
1 St prize« 

Mr E. D. Sheppaid’H “ Sealwood ” 1 . 
Nawabzada Mohd Sher All Khan’s 
“Mahk” 2. 

Class XVI — Childi oil’s Ponies. The best 
unattended rider over (> years and under 14 : — 

(a) Muster Kishoie I). Khatau 011 “ Shila.” 
The Best Pony Suil-able for a Child, (b) 
Miss Wendy Co rbett-Wiight’s “ Slushdrop ” 
The Best Ridei 6 years old and under, 
(c) Miss Susan Partal on “Bansi”. 

Class XVII — Open Jumping — ^I'ri/es piesent- 
ed by H H. the Maliaraia of Kolhapur and 
Messrs. .Majipm tV Webb, Ltd 

Capt. E W. Whitfield 1. Risaldar M. Ali 2 
Sowar Dhan Singh 3. 


BILLIARDS. 

Bombay. 

Western India Amateur Billiards Chamidonship : — 

Final : — A. K. Shakoor beat M, A. Tyebjee by 750 points to 457. 


BADMINTON. 


Bombay. 

Western India Badminton Championships: — 
Men’s Singles — Final ; — ^H. Bebeiro beat 
J. Pinto, 15-9, 15-10. 

Women’s Singles — Final : — Miss F. Talyar- 
khan beat Miss Vacha, 11-8, 11-7. 


Men’s Doubles — Final * — R. N. Kanga and 
J. R Vnnadalal beat V. Kapadia and 
M. D’Souza, 21-11, 17-21, 21-14. 

Women’s Doubles— Final • —Mrs. Kania and 
Miss Vimadalal beat Miss Dady-Burjor and 
Miss Vajifdar, 23-20, 21-9. 

Mixed Doubles — Final • — J. R. Vimadalal 
and Miss Vacha beat D. Stilliard and Mrs. 
Kerr, 21-23, 21-4, 21-7. 
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KABADDI. 


In the final of the Kahaddi tournament Bengal 
beat thtj Ontral I’rovinces by 16 points to 14. 
The result was a correct indication of the run 
of play, the Central Provinces’ team extending 
their opijonent throughout the match. 

Teams — * 

Bengal : — A. K. Phiisilal (Captain), H. 
Jianerji, H. Sen, P. Sur, K. Siir, 11 
Shanker and Koor Mahommed. 

Central Provinces .—S. V. (iandhe (Captain), 
V. (i. Narkar, S. W. Dhave, V. N, (iujar, 
]). 1). Dorkhaiide, V. J). Xhuiiiwala and 
V. IJ. (lupta. 


Bengal scored another success when they 
defeated the Punjab by 24 points to 20 in the 
basketball final. They led 7 — 6 at the interval. 


Teams . — 

Bengal — S. Butt (Cai)tain), R. Canguly, 
S. (’hatterj(“e, H Roy, D. B. Shaw, R. 
Rampuna, B. Ghosh and B. Mittor. 

Punjab — Amir Ahmad, (Captain), Jagir 
Singh, Ahmed IJin, Garudasinal, Tahir 
Hussain, Motilal, Mohinmidin, R. C. Butt 
and Hussain. 


CYCLING. 


Bombay- Poona race ; — 

Balgar (Jamkhandi) fi hours, 19 minutes . .. .. 1 

B. S. Sabaiiwar (Jamkhandi) 6 hours, 25 minutes, 50 seconds . . , . . 2 

A. N. Naik (Jamkhandi) 6 hours, 38 minutes, 13 seconds , . . . . .3 

WEIGHT LIFTING. 


Calcutta. 

Foul All-lndia records W’ere beaten in the 
National Weight-Lifting ('haminonships, organis- 
ed by the .logesh Bayam Samity, at Salikia 
(JlowTah Bistnet). The new recoids were . — 

Henry Smith — Two hands clean and military 
juess ot 180 lbs. and tw’o hands clean and 
jerk of 245 lbs., performed at a laxly weight 
of 11 stones. 

A. R. Chakraoarty — Tw'O hands snatch ot 
185 lbs. in the 10-stone class. 

R. C. Bhattacharya — Two hands clean and 
militrry press of 150 lbs. in the hea^v- 
weight class, thus beating the All-lndia 
record by 17^ pounds. 

Given below aie the results of the chani- 
I)ion.shij)8, tlje order being two hands mili- 

ALL-INDIA 

All-India Athletic Records a 


tarv i>ress w'lth bai-bell, two hands snatch 
w’ltli bar-bell, and the two hands clean and 
jerk with bai-bcll. 

8- Stone Class — Leslie Elliot (Zionist Inst ) 
120, 130, 170. Total 420 ])ounds. 

9- Stone Class — R (' Bhattacharya 150, 125, 
170. Total 445 jxainds 

10- Stone Class — A R Chakiaoarty (tlhose 
College) 105, JH5, 230. Total 580 pounds. 

11- Stone Class- -Heniv Smith (Zionist Inst.) 
170, 170, 230. Total 750 pounds 

Heavjw’cight' — Roland Lehativ (Zionist Inst ) 
100, LSO, ‘257i Total 597.1 pound.s. 1. 
Henry Smith (Zionist Just.) 180, 170, 245. 
Total 595 pounds 2. 

Best Phy.snjue — N. A. Kicrnander (Ziniost 
Inst.). 


RECORDS. 

I on the 31st March 1938 — 


Event. 


Time or Distance. 


Holder and Province. 


100 Metres 
200 Metres 
400 Metres 
800 Metres 


10.6 sec. 
22.4 sec. 

49 8 sec. 
Im. 56 4 sec. 


. . * J. Hart, Punjab. 

. . 'J. Hart, Punjab and F. Jantzer, Bengal. 
. . 'F. Gantzer, Bengal. 

. . jHazura Singh, Patiala. 


1500 Metres 
5000 Metres 
10,000 Metres .. 
110 Metres Hurdles 


4ra. 9 4 sec. 
1.5ra. 23 sec. 
32m. 2 6 sec. 
15.6 sec. 


. P. C. Daniels, Army. 

. . iRaunaq Singh, Punjab. 
. . .Raima q Singh, Punjab, 
. . Brisley, C. P, 


400 Metres Hurdles 
Shot Put 
Hammer Throw . . 
Long Jump 


57.8 sec. 

44 ft. 8i in. 
128 ft. It in. 
22 ft. 10 in. 


. Ib. J. Pereira, Madras. 

. . Zahur Ahmad, Punjab. 

. . !A. Drummond, Punjab. 

. INarmjan Singh, Punjab. 
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All**Iiidia Athletic Records as on the 31st March 193^—contd. 


Event. 


Time or Distance. 


Holder and Province. 


High Jump 
Hop, Step and Jump 
Discus Throw . . 
Javelin Throw . . 
Pole Vault 


6 ft. i in. 

46 ft. lOi in. 
126 ft. 3i in. 
183 ft. 2S in. 
12 ft. J in. 


A. H. Priestly, Madras, 

Mehar Chand Dhawan, Punjab. 
R. Armstrong, U. P. 

B. Whiter, Punjab. 

Abdul Shaft, Punjab. 


4 X 400 Metres Relay . . 
4 X 100 Metres Belay . . 
3000 Metres Steeplechase 
Marathon 


3m. 34i sec. 

43 sec. .. 

10m. 46. 4 sec. .. 
3hrs. 9m. 10 sec. 


Bombay Police. 

Punjab* Team. 

0. S. A. Swami, Bombiy. 
R. C. Michael, Bombay, 


All-India Swimming Records. — 

100 Metres, Free Style, (Men) —Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal. Time — 1 mm. 7 1-5 secs. 

100 Metres, Back Stroke, (Men) ; — Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal. Time — 1 mm. 28 2-5 sect. 

200 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Men) — Profulla 
Mullick, Bengal. Time— 3 mm. 13 secs. 


1,500 Metres, Free Style, (Men) — Mudan 
Smha, Bengal. Time — 22 mms. 21 4-5 secs. 
50 Metres, Free Style, (Women) * — Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time — 41 3-5 sees 
50 Metres, Back Stroke, (Women) — Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time — 47 2-5 secs. 

50 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Women) — Miss 
Bani Gho'-h, Bengal. Time— 50 se^’S. 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS, 


Indian Olympic Association. — Patron : His 
Excellency The Viceioy and Governor-General 
of India. 

President : TIis Highness the Mahaiajadhiraj 
of Patiala. 

Chairman : The Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, K.B.E., C I E., I.C.S., Secretary 
to (iovernment of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, ,Ncw Delhi, 
Simla . 

Honorary Treasurer : B. L. Rallia Ram, Esq., 
B.Sc , B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C.A , 
Lahore. 

Honorary Secretary: S. M. Moinul Haq, 
Esq., M.A., O.B.E., Patna. 

Honorary Associate Secreiarief : N. Ahmed, 
Esq., Calcutta, S. K. Mukerji, Esq. 
B p E. (IT.S.A ) Bombay. 

Oiuumzvtions Affiliated with the 
Indian Olympic Association. 

Army Sport Control Board, Ambala, Kasauli. 

— Secretary : Major A. G. Wilson. 

Assam Olympic Association, Jorhat, Assam. — 

Secretary . T. N. Sharma, Esq. 

President : Mr. Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 
Minister of Council of State. 

Baroda Olympic Association, Kothi Building, 

Baroda. — Secretary: V. V. Vadnerker, Esq. 

President: Shrimant Yuvraj Pratap Singh, 
Geakwar. 

Bengal Olympic Association, 25, Chowringhee 
Rond, Calcutta. — Secretary: N. Ahmed, Esq. 

President ' The Hon’ble Sir Monmatha Nath 
Ray Chowdhury, Rt., Maharaja of Santosh. 

Bihar Olympic Association, P. O. Bankipora, 
Patna. — Secretary : S. M. Moinul Haq, Esq., 
M.A., O.B.E. 

President ' Dr. Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt., 
Bar-at-law. 


Bombay Presidency Olympic Association 
Lalgir Cliambers,Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

Secretary : S. K. Miikerji, Esq. 

President : Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, Rt., C.I.B., 
Bombay. 

Central Provinces & Berar Olympic Associa- 
tion, Dhantoli, Nagpur. — Secretary: Di. L. J. 
Kokardekur, D.P.K. 

President : Mr. B. G. Khaparde. 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardinge 
Road, New Delhi. — Secretary . Dr. P. S. Sen. 
President : S. B. S. Sobba Smgb. 

Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior. — 

Secretary: N. N. Kunzru, Emi., Motiiiuha, 
(Jwalior. 

President : General Rajwade Sahib, Gwalior. 

Indian Hockey Federation Lucknow. ( Lucknow 
University). — Secretary: J)r. A. C. Chatterji. 

President : llon’blc Sir Muhammad Z.ifruUah 
Khan, K C.S.I. 

Madras Olympic Association, Saidapet, 

Madras — Secretary. H. C Buck, Esq. 

President: The Hon’ble Dr. P S il>l)iiravan, 
LL.D , lUr-at-haw, Zaiiimdar of Kum iraiiiung- 
1am, Fairlawn'*, Egmorc, M<idias. 

Mysore Olympic Association, Cenotaph Road, 
Y. M. C. A., Bangalore City. — Secretary : J. R. 

Isa^.B.A., M.B.E , Esq. 

President: H. H. the Yuvraja of Mysore. 

Patiala Olympic Association, Rajindar Bhawan, 

Patiala — Secretary: Lt.-Col. Rao Raja Sii 
Brindra Singhji. 

Puniab Olympic Association. 95, Pringle Road, 
Lahore. — Secretary: Itai Sahib Kir pa Narain. 

President : The llon’blc Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan. 

Chairman : Mr. G. I). Sondlii, M.A., l.E.S. 
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United Provinces Olympic Atsocietioni 

Allahebad. — Secretary : S. Nawab Hussaiu* Esq., 
M.A. 

Preiident: Nawab Sir Mohammed Yusaf. 
Lucknow. 

Indian Weight Lifting Federation, 214, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. — Secretary : N. N. 
Bhose, Esq. 

President ’ Malr.irajadhiraja Sir Bijay Ohand 
Mahtab, G C.l.E , Jv C.S.I . 1 O.M., of 

Burdwan. 

Boxing. 

Army & Royal Air Force B axing Association, 
India. — Li<‘ut. B, l» Bowlcy, Army School ol 
Physical Training, India, Amb ila. 

Bengal Amateur Foxing Federation* (Uias. 

A Newbery, 4, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association. — B A. 

Shadrack, J*ost liox Sd, llangoon, Biinna. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion. — A. E. Lamas, c/o Bombay Telephone 
Company, Fort, Bombay 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association — lion 
Scrrelarif . A. B Jlonricus, E'>(i , c/o Messrs 
James Finhy di Co Ltd , Colombo, Ceylon. 
Madras Amateur Boxing Association — Hon 

S'tcretnry 11 C Buck, E'^q , Pilneipal, The 
V Me \ College ot Physical Eiiicatlon. 
Said i pet, Madras. 

Bengal Boxing Federation — Hon Secretary : 
Uov. Ncwbuiy, Piincipal, AimBiiiui College, 
Jvyd Stiei't, Calcutta. 

South Calcutta Boxing Association. ~-//on. 

Secrelanf ‘ Ashoke Cliatterjee, Esq., c/o The 
Modern UuMew, 12U/2, Upper C’licular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Hrdsrabad State. — Fred Weber, Esq , Director 
of Physic il Elneation, Miimthaz MinSion, 
Siifabid, Hyderabad (Deecan). 

Cricket. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India. — 

President: Dr rsubb.iroyan. 

Vi'^e-Prendents Mi 11 E Tfrant Gov an, 
.LB E. , Dr. ir 1). Kanga , Sir Leaqunt Hyat 
IChan. 

Hom/ Secretary. K. S Itinga llao, Y T. P., 
Roll Stieot, Tnp’icaue, Madias 

TTony Treasurer' Mr. Z il. liani, A.C.A., 
P.O. Box 1, New Delhi. 

Cricket Club of India — TIon Secretary • A. A. 
.Tasdenvala, Braboiune Stulnim, Bombay. 

The Bombay Cricket Association. — TTony. 
Joint Secretaries : A. A Fvzee, Esq .If, N. 
(Contractor, Esq, c 'o The Islam Gymkhana, 
Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay. 

The Madras Cricket Association. — TIony. 
Secretary . K. 8 Banga Bao, Esq , 7, T. P 
Koil Street, Triplicane, Madias 
The Cricket Association of Bengal and Assam. — 
Hony. Secretary : W. E. Mitchell-Jnnes, Esq , 
Eden Gardens, Calcutta. 

The Sind Cricket Association. — Hony. \ 
Secretary: D. Britto, Esq., P.O. Box 35, 
Karachi. I 


The Northern India Crideet Assodatioa. — 

Hony. Secretary' P.A.T. Edwards, Esq., P.O. 
Box 97, The Mall, Lahore 

The Southern Punjab Cricket Assodatioa. — 

Hony. Secretary ; Dewaii Walaiti Bam, 
Ka]>urthala 

The Jamnagar State Cricket Assodation. — 

President • His Highness The Maharaja of 
Nawauagar, The Palace, Jamnagar, ( Kathiawar). 

The Delhi and District Cricket Assodation. — 

Hony Secretary . B. B. Kagal, Esq , Willmgdon 
Pavilion, New Delhi. 

The Western India States Cricket Assodation — 

Hony. Secretary . Major C.W.L. Harvey, M.C., 
Bajkot, C.8 

The Army Sports Control Board. — Hony. 
Secretary: (lolonel 8. Van B. Lalng, D.S.O., 
M.C , Ambala oi Kasauli, 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Assodation. — 

Hony. Secretary . Nawab Siddique All Khan, 
M. L A., Nagpur. 

The Rajputana Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary . W. H. Bradshaw, Esq , Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

The Central India Cricket Association. — 

Hony. Secretary Majoi B M Lmdsley, 
Besi'leiicv Po4. Offlee, Jii iore, (J I. 

The U. P. Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary : Ahad Husain, Es i , Miislur Mauil, 
Jopling Hoad, Lucknow 
The Gujarat Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary (*. M Diwaii, Esq , Cential Bank 
Building, Gandhi Bond, Alimedabad. 

The Hyderabad State Cricket Assodation. — 
Hony Secretary S M Hadi, Esq , Boy Scouts’ 
Camp, Saifabal, Hydeiabad (Deccan). 

The Mysore State Cricket Association. — 
Hony Secretary Dr. C 8. Pu'hamuthu, B.Sc , 
Ph.D. (Glas ), F.G.S., F.H 8.E,, Central College, 
BangaUue, 

The Maharashtra Cricket Assodation. — Hony. 
Secretary. JVl G. Bhavc, Esq, c o Deccan 
Gymkhana, Poona. 

The Baroda State Cricket Association. — 

Hony Joint Secretaries K. B Nimbalkar, 
Esq , Harbant Desai, Esq., Leela Bungalow, 
Baroda 

The Bihar Cricket Association. — Hony. 
Secretary : N. Kureishi, Esq , 8- A Boad, 
Jamshedpur. 

The N. W. F. P. Cricket Association.— < 

Hony Joint Secretaries . 8. Vahya Shah, Esq., 

Karim Bakhsli, Esq., ‘ Gor Kliatii,' Peshawar 
City. 

Football. 

All-India Football Federation. — President : 
Brigadier V. H. B. Manjendie, D.S.O., Director 
of Militaiy Training, A. H. Q., India, New 
Delhi/Simla. Honorary Secretary • Mijor A.C. 
WiLson, Army School of Physic xl Training, 
Amb xla/ Kasauli. 

Western India Football Association* Ltd. — 

! Honorary Secretary : E. J. Turner, Esq., “ The 
Times of India ", Bombay. 

United Provinces Sports Association. Hono- 
rary Secretary : 8. C. Boy, Esq., Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 
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Bihar Olirmpic Auociatioii. — Honorary Sec- 
retary : S. M. Moin-ul-Haq, Esq., Bankipur, 
Patna. 

North-Wuiern India Football Auociation.-- 

Honorary Secretary : Muuir-ud-Din, Esqr., Mayo 
Hoad, Lahore. 

Delhi Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary : M. L. Qureshi. Esq., Delhi. 

Army Sport Control Board. Honorary 

Secretary: Colonel S. Van B. Laing, D.S.O. 
M.C., Army School of Physical Training, 
Ambala/Kasauli. 

Mysore Football Association. — Honorary 
Secretary : D. Bamaiya, Esq., Mysore Football 
Association, Mysore. 

Dacca Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary : N. P. Gupta, Esq., Dacca Football 
Association, Dacca. 

Madras Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary : A. llamas waini Aiyer, Esq., Madras 
Football Association, Madras. 

Aimer Merwara Football Association — 

Hon. Secretary : J. N. Kaul, Ajmer. 

Indian Football Association.— Bengal. — 
Jt. Honorary Secretary * A. L. Preston, E.sq., 
Calcutta. 

Hockey. 

The Indian Hockey Federation. — President. 
The Hon’ble Sir Mohd. Zafariillah Khan, Hon- 
Secretary Dr. A . C. Chatterji, c/o The TJmver- 
sity, Lucknow. 

Affiliated Associations. 

Indian Railways Athletic Association. — 
Hon. Secretary: Z. D. Khan, Esq., c/o The 
Railway Board, Kew Delhi. 

Army Sports Control Board. — Hon. Secre- 
tary : Col. S. Van B. Laing, A. S. C. B. 
Kasaiili 

Bengal Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary: 
P. Gupta, Esq., lOO/B, Surendru Nath Banerji 
Road, Calcutta. 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association, 
Ltd. — Hon. Secretary : Behrara Doctor, Esq , 
Allana Chambers, Bomaiiji Petit Road, Cum- 
balla Hill, Bombay 

Bihar Olympic Association. — Hon. Secretary ^ 
Mr. b. JVl. Moinul Haq, P, O. Bankipore, 
Patna. 

Bhopal Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary : 
A. G. Khan, Esq., Shamla, Jihojal 

Central India Hockey Association. — Hon, 
Secretary . Mr. K, M. Rapna, Ba\i Bagh, 
Indore (C.I.). 

Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
tion. — Hon. Secretary : Christ Church Boys’ 
High School, Jubbulpore (C.P.) 

Delhi Hockey Association. — Hon, Secretary: 
Mr. J. B. Thakurdas, R. B. Town Hall, New 
Delhi. 

Gwalior Sports Association.— N. N, Kunsru, 
The Manager, Gwalior Sports Association, Moti 
Mahal, Gwalior. 

Madras Hockey Association.— Hon. SecretAiry : 
A. Padmanabham Naidu, Esq., c/o Madras 
United Club, Park Town, Madras. 

Manavadar State Hockey Association. — Hon, 
Secretary: S.M. Husain, Esq. Private Secre- 
tary; Ruling Chief, Manavadar (Kathiawar). 


Punjab Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary : 
R. D. Bliaka, Esq., D. A. V, College, Lahore. 

Sind Hockey Association. — Hon. Secretary: 
O. B. Nazerath, Esq., c/o St. Patrick’s High 
School, Karachi. 

U. P. Sports Association. — Hon. Secretary: 
S C. Roy, Esq., M.Sc., (Chemistry Dept.), 
University, Lucknow. 

Mysore State Hockey Association — Hon. 
Secretary 1 J. D. Doran, 25, iiichmond Road, 
Bangalore. 

Swimming. 

The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
Club.— Headquarters, Breach Candy Swim- 
ming Bath, Warden Road, Bombay. 

The European Water Polo Association. — 

Headquarters, Jlack Bay Swimming Batb, 
Cooperage, Bombay. 

The Golwalla Swimnting Club. — Headquar- 
ters, Victoria Baths, Back Bay, Cooperage, 
Bombay. 

The College Square Swimming Club. — 

Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Swimming Club. — Headquar- 
ters, Strand Road, Culcutta. 

The Kokine Swimming Club. — Rangoon. 

Tennis. 

AU-India Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary for India : E. V. Bobb, Esq, Convent 
Street, Bandra, Bombay. 

Foreign Secretary: E. Rose, Esq., 14, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, England. 

Army and Air Force Championships— 
Army Sports Control Board, Ambala Canton- 
ment. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony 
Secretary: N. S. Iyer, Esq , Dist. Commercial 
OflScer, B. N. Railway House, Kiddeipore, 
Calcutta. 

Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association. — 

Hony. Secretary: K. Bannerjee, Esq., New 
Patna Club, Patna, Bihar. 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Association — Hony, 
Secretary: J. Charanjiva, Esq., c/o Burmah- 
Shell Corporation, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Delhi Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony, 
Secretary: C. N. Sen, Esq., 40, Asoka Road, 
Delhi. 

Hyderabad Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony, 
Secretary : S. M. Hadi, Esq., Boy Scout 
Headquarters, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony. 
Secretary: T. B. Balagopal, Esq., Mylapore, 
Madras. 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Association.— Honjr. 
Secretary: H. L. Soni, Esq., 8, Perozepore 
Road, Lahore. 

Rajputana and Central India Lawn Tennis 

I Association — Bony. Secretary : Sobhag Mai 
Lodba, Esq., Sobhag Tennis Club, Ajmer, 
Rajputana. 

Sind Lawn Tennis Association. — Hony 
Secretary : F. 8. Marshall, Esq., Heaaquarten), 
Sind Independent Brigade Area, Karachi. 

United Provinces Lawn Tennis Assoiation. — 
Hony. Secretary : R. K, Esq., Dave, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 
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The following new Warrant of Precedence^ for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Koyal Sign 
Manual, on 9th of May 1937 : — 

1. Govi'inor-Gcneral and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their 
respective tJiarges. 

3. Gov crnoi s of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. ('omuuuider-in-Chl<*f in India. 

6. (tovcrnors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab. 

6. Governors of Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces and lierar. 

7. Goviinors of Assam, the North-West 
Prontior Province, Sind and Orissa. 

8. (’hief Justice of India. { 

9. Members of the Goveruor-GeneraPs 
Exeeiiti\(‘ (’ouncil. 

10. Command er-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Foices in the East Indies. 

11. Piosident of the Council of State. 

12. Prt'sident of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly 

13. Judges of the Federal Court. 

14. Chief Justices of High Courts. 

IT). Agent to the Govcinor-Gcneral, Balu- 
chistan ; Ministers ot Governors* and llesidents 
of the F.irst C!lass ; Within their respective 
charges. 

16. CiiK'f f'-ommissioner of Railways ; General 
Officers Cuminanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastein and Western Commands; and Officers 
of the rank of General. 

17. Chief of the General Staff ; and Ministers 
of the Governors ot Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal.* 

18. Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air 
Force in India ; and Miiiistius of the Governors 
of the United Provdiices and Punjab.* 

19. Ministers of the Governors of Bihar, and 
the Central Provinces and Beiar.* 

20. Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchis- 
tan; Ministers of the Governors of Assam, 
North -West Front lerProvinee, Sind and Orissa ;* 
and Residents of the First Class. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils. 

22. Sp^iakers of Legislative Assemblies. 

23. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts, 

24. Lieutenant-Generals. 

25. Auditor-General in India ; Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission; and 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, within his cliargc. 

26. Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy ; Members of the Railway Board ; Officers 
Command iiig Military Districts within their 
respective charges; Railway Financial Com- 
missioner ; Secretaries to the Governor-General ; 
and Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department. 


27. Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in th(‘ Political Department ; 
Judges of Chief Courts; and Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

28. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
Madras, Bombay and Sind and Bengal ; Chief 
CommissioiK'r of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, within the charge ; and Chief Secretaiies 
to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

29. Chief Commissioner of Delhi; Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Commissioner ot Excise, 
Bombay; Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service; Dir ectoi -General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; Diri^etor of Intelligence ; Financial 
Adviser, Militaiy Finance; Financial Com- 
missioners ; Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department ; 
Judicial Comniis'^ioiier of the North-W'est 
Frontier Province ; Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind ; Major-Generals ; Members of a Board 
of Revenue ; M(*mbcrs of the Centra 1 Board of 
Revenue ; Members of the Federal Public 
Service ('ommission ; Political Resident on the 
North -W est Frontier ; Secretary to the Gov ernor- 
GeiiciaFs Executive Council ; Secretaries to 
the Governois of Madras, Bombay and Bengal; 
and Surgeons -General. 

30. The Advocatc-Gencial of India; and 
Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Univeisities. 

31. Agents of State Railways ; Chief Com- 
missionei of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; 
Conti oiler of the Currency ; Controller of Rall- 
wav Accounts ; Deputy Aiiditor-GeiK'ial ; 
Assistant Judicial Commissioners; Chief 
Revenue Authoi itv in Assam ; Commissioners 
of Divisions; Judicial Commissioner, Western 
India States Agency ; Residents of the Second 
Class ; Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, 
North-West Frontier Province ; and Revenue 
CommiHSioncr, Sind and Orissa. Within their 
respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
in the Crown and External Affairs Departments 
of 30 years’ standing, whose jxisition but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 
36 ; and Officers Commanding Cavuliy and 
Infantiy Brigades, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective charges. 

33. Advocutcs-Gencrul, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

34. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal ; and Chief Secretaiies to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bihar, and Central Provinces and Berar, 

35. Biigadiors; Census Commissioner for 
India ; Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Railway Dejiartment ; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department ; Director 
of Geological Survey ; Director of Ordnance 
Factories ; Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India; His Majesty’s Senior 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta ; Inspector- 


• Note. — The Chief Minister ranks in the same Article as, but senior to, other Ministers. 
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Oeneral of Forests and President, Forest Ke-i 
search Institute; Inspectors-Gcneial of Police 
in Provinces other than Assam, Iforth-Wcst 
Frontier Piovince, Sind and Orissa ; Public 
Health (!oniiiiissioner with the Government 
of India : and Surveyor-General of India. 

30. Assistant Judicial Commission<‘rs ; Chief 
Revenue Authority in Assam ; Chief Seeietaries 
to the Governments of Assam, the Korth-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Oiissa ; Com- 
missioners of Divisions; Judicial (Jouimisbionei, 
Western India States Agency ; lte'«idents of the 
Second Cla'-s ; Revenue and J)i\i‘'ioiial Com- 
missionei, Noith-Wcst Fiontiei Piovince; and 
Revenue Comimssioneis, Sind and Uiissa. 

37. InS])ector8-Gem‘ral of Police, Assam. 
Noith-West Fioiitier Piovince, Sind and Oiissa ; 
Non-Official Mayois or Presidents of Municipal 
Corpoiations ot Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
within their respective Municijia*! juilsdictions ; 
Private Secietary to the Viceioy; Secretaries 
to Local Governments , and Secretarns to the 
Governois of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 

3H. Accountants-General and IMrectois of 
Audit ; Additional and Joint Seeietaries to 
Local Govei ninents , Chief Accounts Officers, 
State Railways ; Chief Auditors, State Railw'a> s, 
of the lank of Aecouiitant-Geneial ; Chiet 
Commeicial Managers, State Railwavs; Chief 
Conaervatois of Foreats; Chief Enginoeis; 
Chief Engineer, Post and Telegiaphs; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State ILulvvavs ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board; Chief, 
Operating Sujieiintendents, State Railwajs;| 
Chief Tiaffic Managcis, State Railways; Chief 
Trunsioitation Superintendent. G. I. P* Railway; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Polici'. Bombay aiid 
Calcutta ; J)»‘i)uty I)ii(‘ctoi of Intelligence 
Government of India ; Diieetors of Agiicultuie ; , 
Director, Imperial ln‘'titute ot Agiieultural ! 
Research ; Director of Civ il Aviation ; Director- { 
General of Archeeology , Iiiiectoi-Geneial of, 
Observatories; Direetois of Public Health, 
under Piovinoial Governments; Directors', 
of Public Instruction undei Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Diiectors ot Health and Prison Services, i 
Sind and Oiissa ; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments ; Directors, Railway Board ; ; 
Expert Advisers, Impel lal Council of Agricultural j 
Research; His Majesty’s Tiadi* Commissioners, [ 
Bombay and Calcutta; Inspeetois-Geneial, i 
Civil HoS]iitals ; Inspectors-Geneial of Piisons ; I 
Master, Security Printing India and Controller! 
of Stamps ; Members of the Indian Civil Service I 
and Members of the Indian Political Service | 
serving m the Crown and External Affairs Depart - 1 
ments of 23 years* standing wliose position but ' 
for this Article would not be lower than Article | 
55 ; Military Accountant-General ; Mint Masters, j 
Calcutta and Bombay; President, Court ofj 
Wards, United Provinces; Settlement Corn-; 
missioners ; Sheriffs of Madias, Bombay and i 
Calcutta ; Solicitor to the Government of tndia ; 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways. 

30. Advocates-General other than those of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal; Chief Surveyor 
with the Government of India ; Command 
Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western 
Command) ; Controller, Military Accounts and 
Pensions ; Director, Botanical Survey ; Director 


Railway Clearing Accounts Office ; Director 
of the Survey of India ; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; Legal Remembrancers to Provincial 
Govoriiinents ; and Nautical Adviser to the 
Government of India. 

40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 

42. Presidi'iicy Senior Chaplains of the 
Chinch of Scotland. 

I 43. Chairmen of the Port Trusts and of 
.Improvements Trusts of Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Ivaiaehi ; Chief Executive Officers 
ot the Munu'ijialitles of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, within tht'ir charges ; Chief Inspector 
ot Mines; Colli'ctor of Customs, Calcutta and 
Bombay; Commi-sioneis of Income Tax, 

I Bengal and Bombay ; (’ommissioncr of Police, 

I Madras ; Controller of Emigrant Labour, Assam ; 
Postmastcis-Gcncral, Bengal and Assam, and 
Bombay; S(‘nior Deputy Directoi -General, 

I Posts and Telegraphs; Collectois and Magis- 
trates of Districts ; Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Mcrvvaia ; Dejuity Commi'-sioneis of Distiicts , 
Political Agi'iits ; and R.(*sidcnts (other than 
those of First and Second Class). Within then 
lespcctive charges. 

44. Collectois of Customs, other than those 
, of Calcutta and Bombay, Collectors of Salt 
'Revenue, Madras and Bombay; Collector of 

Stamp Reyenue and Deputy Collector ot land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges; CommissiomTs of Iiuorne-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bomba V’^ ; Com- 
missionei. Northern India Salt Revenue; 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, within his 
charge*, and Divisional and District and .Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of ChotaN.vgpui), within their respective charges. 

45. Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal ; Com- 
mandant, Fiontier Constabulary; Deputy 
Director of Intelligence, Peshaw^ar ; Dejnity 
Financial Advisers, Military Finance; Deputy 
Seeietaries to the Government of India and in the 
Political Depaitment;Depiity Inspectors-Geneial 
of Police ; Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence; Diiector of Inspection, Indian 
Stores' Department ; Dir(*ctor of Publn; In- 
formation, (lovernment of India ; Inspector- 
General of Railway Police and Police Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana ; 
Members ot Provincial Public Service Com- 
missions ; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Stores 
Department ; Secretary to the Impeiial (Council 
of Agricultuial Reseaich ; Seert'tary, Federal 
Public Service Commission: Secretaiy to the 
Railway Board ; and Secretaries to the Agent 
to the Governor- General in Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the First Cias.s. Within the 
charges resfiectively of the Agent or the Resident. 

46. Chief Medical Officers under the Crown 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delhi, 

1 within their resjK'ctive charges. Chief Medical 
1 Officers and Chief Medical and Health Officers, 
I State Railways ; Deputy Directors -General, 

Posts and Telegraphs, other than the Senior 
Deputy Director-General ; Director, All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta; 
Director, Central Research Institute, Easauli; 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
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ilesearch, Muktesar ; Director of the Indiau 
Institute of Science ; Postmasters -General other 
than those of Bengal and Assam and Bombay ; 
and Principjil of the Thomason Engineering 
College, Boorkee. 

47. Asfc<lstant Director of Ordnance Eactories 
(if a Civilian) ; Budget Officer, }<inance Depart- 
ment, Government of India ; Chief Auditors 
of Biilways, Class 1 ; Chief Education Officer, 
Royal Air Force , Civilian Superintendents 
of Ordnanee Factories ; Comptroflers, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Conservators ol lorests; Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts ; Controller of Military 
Accounts, Western Command ; Deputy Agents, 
Deputy Traffic Manageis, and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways ; Deputy Cliief Con- 
troller of Stiindardisation, Railway Board ; 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Deputy Military Accountant-General ; Director, 
Medical Research ; District Controllers of Mili- 
tary Accounts ; Engmeers-in-Cliief, Lighthouse 
Deimitnient, and Chief Inspector ot Light- 
houses in British India ; Lieutenant-Colonels ; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and Members 
of tlie Indian Political Service serving in the 
Crown and External Affairs Departments of 18 
years’ standing whose position but for this 
Article would not be lower than Article 50 ; 
Senior Ciiaplaius of and above 20 years' serviee 
in India ; and Superintendingt and Deputy 
Chief Engineers. 

48. Actuary to the Government of India ; 
Chief Insiiector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Couits, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Conti oiler of Printing and Stationei y ; 
and Diiectors of Major Laboiatoiies. 

49. A dniinistra tors -General ; Cential Intelli- 
gence Officcis; Chief Presidency Magistiates 
in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; Com- 
missioneis of Labour, Madias and Bombay; 
Controller of Patents and Designs ; Directors 
of Industries ; Diiectors of Land Rccoids ; 
Diicctois ot Veterinary Services; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspectors-Gencral ot Regi‘«tration ; 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local 
Boards, Madias ; Piincipal, Research Institute, 
Cawnporc ; and Registiars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

50. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Dejiaitment ; 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Railways ; 
Deputy Conti oiler ot Railway Accounts ; 
Deputy Director, Railway Clearing Accounts ; 
Deputy Controllers of Stores, State Railways ; 
Deputy Directors. Railway Board ; Director, 
Regulations and Forms in the Defence Depart- 
ment ; Directors of Telegraphs ; Electrical 
Engineer-in- Chief, Posts and Telegraphs ; Junior 
Controllers of Military Accounts; Officers in 
Class I of the General or the Public Works List 
of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service ; 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; Supervisor of Railway 
Labour; and Superintendent of Manufacture, 
Clothing Factory, Shahjalianpur. 

51. District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within their own districts. 

52. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
respective Residents. 

53. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors ; and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Railways. 

54. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

55. Assistant Directors of Intelligence; 
Collectors of Salt Revenue, Madras and Bombay ; 
Collectors and Magistrates of Distiicts ; Col- 
lector of Stamp Revenue and Dejiuty Collector 
of Land Revenue. Calcutta; Commissioner of 
Ajmer -Merw’ara ; Deputy Commissioners of 
Districts; Deputy Commissioner, Poit Blair; 
Deputy and Additional Deputy Seeretaries to 
Provincial Governments ; Directors of Publicity 
of Public Information under Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner of 
Chota-Nagpur) ; Political Agents ; Resident, 
(other than those of the First and Second Class) ; 
Secretaries to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Baluchistan and to First Class Residents ; 
Settlement Officers ; and Superintendents of 
Police within their own charges. 

50. Administrative Officer, Cential Public 
Woiks Department; Captain Superintendent, 
I. M. M. T. S. Dvffenn. Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands ; Chief Education Officer, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India ; 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft ; Controllers of In- 
spection and Purchase, Indian Stores Dei)aitment 
(Senior Scale) ; Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
Department* Deputy Directois of Com- 
mercial Intelligence; Deputy Director-General 
of Archceology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Directois of Hos- 
pitals, Sind and Orissa; Deputy Diiectors of 
Public Instruction; Deputy Inspectors-Gcneral 
of Prisons ; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
India; Deputy Secretary, Railway Board; 
First Assistants or Secretaiies to Second Class 
Residents ; Government Solicitors other than 
the Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Principals of major Government 
Colleges ; Principal, Prince ol Wales Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun; Principal 
of the Hyderabad Medical School, Smd ; Princi- 
pal, Indian School of Mines ; Principal, Sir J. J. 
School of Art, Bombay ; Registrars to the High 
Courts ; Secretaries to Legislative Councils 
and Provincial Legislative Assemblies ; Senior 
Inspectors and Electric Inspector of Mines ; 
Superintendent of the Government Test House , 
SuiierintendentB of the Survey of India , 


* Officers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department ; Superin- 
tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department, Controllers of Stores; Divisional Superintendents, 
State Railways ; Divisional Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Railway ; Signal Engineers ; 
State Railways Coal Superintendent ; Deputy Transportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chiff 
Commercial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers ; Deputy Chief Engineers ; Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Supci intend ent, E. I. Railway. 

t Architectural, Electrical and Sanitary Specialist officers will take precedence in accordance 
with the rank in the Public Works Department fixed for their appointments but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding rank. 
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Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument Office ; 
Omoers of the All-India, Class I Central, Class 
I Railway, Class I Provincial and Indian Ord- 
nance Services and of the Superior List of the 
Military Accounts Department. Of 20 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

57. Assistant Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. Deputy Directors of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India ; Second Solicitor 
to the Government of India ; Section and Assis- 
tant Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Mihtary College, Dehra Dun ; and 
Under-Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department. 

58. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay; Directors of Suivcy, Bengal; 
Government Analyst, Madras. Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India ; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Civil Engineer, Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance Factonesand xManufacture ; 
District Judges not being Sessions Judges; 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing ; 
Education Officers, Grade 11 ; Education 
Officers, Grade III, on completion of 15 voars* 
service ; Royal Air Force. Majors ; Master 
of High Court, Madras ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Polituuil 
Service serving in the Crown and External 
Affairs Depaitments of 12 ycais’ standing. 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years’ 
standing; and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories. 

60. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accoiintant-Geneial ; Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India : 
Chief Aliumg Engineei, Northern India Silt 
Revenue ; Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces; Controller of Naval Accounts; 
“Controller of Royal Air Forije Aiaamnts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps ; Deputy Oontioller of 
Sait Revenue, Bombay ; Deputy Coinmissionei 
ot Salt R^'venu(‘, Midras ; Examiiiei of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras ; Geneial Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources; Alatheniatical 
Adviser, Survey of India ; Supeiintendcnt, 
Bombay (Mty Suivcy and Land Records; 
Superintendents and Deputy C-omnnssioners 
of Police of le'is than 1 5 years 'standing ; Officers 
of the All-India, Class I Central, Class 1 Railway, 
and Class I Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. Of 10 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 

61 . Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale ; Assistant Commissioner, Selection Grade, 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Com- 
missioners, Northern India Salt Revenue, on 
maximum of the ordinary time-scale ; Assistant 
Controllers of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment ; Assistant Directors, Indian Stores 
Department ; Assistant Metallurgical Inspectors, 
Indian Stores Department ; Assistant Directors 
of Public Health ; Assistant Directors, Railway 


Board ; Assistant Financial Advisers, Military 
Finance; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India and in the Political Department; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board ; 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses ; 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces ; Chemist 
at the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Chief Inspectors of Factories 
and Boilers ; Controllers of Inspection and 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department (Junior 
scale) ; Controller of Telegraph Stores ; Deputy 
Administrator-General, Bengal; Deputy Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Director- 
ate, Adjutant Gcncrars Branch ; Deputy 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies ; Deputy 
Commissioners of Salt and Excise ; Deputy 
Controller, Central Printing Office ; Deputy 
Controller, Stationery; Director, Vaccine In- 
stitute, Belgaum ; District Opium Officers ; 
Divisional Engineers, Telcgraj)hs,and Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Divisional Forest Officers ; 
Emigration Commissioners ; Engineer, Light- 
house Dcpaitmeiit, and Inspector of Lighthouses 
in British India ; Examinei of Questioned 
Documents; Executive Engineers; Factory 
Chemist; Factory Superintendent; Opium 
Factory, Gha/ipur. First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Port Blair ; Honorary Pif'sidency Magis- 
trates ; Income-tax Officers drawing the maxi- 
mum pay of the tune-scale; Judge of the City 
Civil Court, Madras ; Judges of Courts oi Small 
Causes in the towns of Madias, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Lady Assistants to the Inspi'ctors- 
Gcncral, Civil Hospitals ; Legal Assistant in the 
Legislati\e Dejiartmont of the Goveinineiit of 
India ; Managers, Government of India Presses 
at Calcutta, Delhi and Simla ; Mine Manager, 
Khewra ; Officers of the Provincial Civil Services 
drawing the maximum pay ot the time-scale or 
U|)wards ; Officers of th(‘ First Division ot the 
Superior Ti.iffic Branch, Posts and Telegiaphs ; 
Physicist at the Goveiriment Test House, 
Indian Stores Department; Pi esidency Magis- 
trates; Principal, Indian IVLMical School, 
Madras; Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawai ; Protectois of Emigrants; 
Public Piosecutors in Bengal and m Sind ; 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registiars of Joint 
Stock Comp lilies ; Secretary to the Court of 
Wards, United Provinces; Sujiermtendonts 
of Excise, Bomtwiy ; Superintendents ot Central 
Jails and Civil Surgeons who aie not included 
in any other article ; and Supeimtendents of 
Telegraph Workshops. 

1. The entries in the above table, which are 
in alphabetmal order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
while regulating their relative pieci'dence with 
each other do not give them any iirecedeuce over 
members of the non-official c-ommunity resident 
in India, who shall take thcxr place according 
to usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take'^pre- 
cedence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take pre- 
cedence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number with the exception of officers 
of the Defence Services, who rank inter ee in 
accordance with their sonioritv, and of the Chief 
Justice of Bengal, who will rank before all 
other persons included in Article 14 irrespective 
of the date of their entry into that Article. 
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8. When an officer bolds more than one posi- 
tion In the table, he will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table, will rank in that 
number below permanent incumbents. 

5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in his 
discretion in e-ase any question shall arise.* 
When the position ot any such person is so 
determined and notified, it shall be entered in 
the table in italics, provided he holds an apiioint- 
ment in India. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuh-General . — Immediately after Article 
35, which includes Brigadiers. 

Consuls . — Immediately after Article 38, 
which includes Colonels. 

Vtfe-Consuls . — Immediately after Article 5b, 
which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriere will in their 
rosiM'ctive grades take precc'dcncc of consular 
officers who are not de carriere. 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 
precedence in their respective grade's according 
to the dates of tins Government of India notifica- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 


appointments. An officiating incumbent of a 

g ade will rank as an officer of that grade 
imediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
gmde of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permanent Consuls. 

8. The following may be given, by courtesy 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Privy Councillors. Advisers to 
the Secretary of State for India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-Gcncrars 
Executive Council, Article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents. Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Knights Grand Comnuinder of the Star of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of tho 
Koyal Victorian Order. Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire. Immedi- 
ately after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 
23. 

Knights Commander of the Bath. Knights 
Commander ofthe Star of India. Knights (bm- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empiie. Knights 
Commander of the Roval Vi(;torian Order. 
Knights Commander of the Order of th(5 Britifeh 
Empire. Knights Bachelor. Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Article 31 


• In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (li) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop 01 Arch- 
deacon who h(‘ld a hishoprii! or archdeaconry on the Ist March 1930 takes rank as follows — 
Bishop of Calcutta, Mi'tropolitan of India, imincdiatcly after Article 8. 

Bisliops ot Madias and Bombay, imincdiatclv after Article 14. 

Bishops ot Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately atter Article 25. 

Bishops (not tc^rritorial) under licence from the Crown, immediately after Article 39 
Archdeacon of lAieknow, in Article 42. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute .. .. Ibl 

Royal salute . . . . . . 31 


Members of the Royal Family . . 
Foreign Sovereigns and members of 
their families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal 

Sultan of Zanzibar 

Ambassadors 

Prime Minister of Nejial 
Governor-General of Portuguese India 
Governor of the French Settlements in 
India. 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . . 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary. 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 
Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . 

Governor of Damaun 

Governor of Diu . . 


31 

21 

21 

21 

19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

9 

9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign; 
the Birthday of the Con''Ort of the Reigning 
Sovereign ; the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Day. 


>On arrival at, or departun' from, a militarv 
I station, or when attending a State 
I ceremony. 
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« Ho. of 

Persons. Guns. 

Viceroy and Governor-General ,, 31 

Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India. 


Kesidents, Ist Class 13 

Agents to the Governor- General . . 13 

Kesidents, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (A) 11 

Command er-in-Chief In India (if a Field 19 

Marshal). 


Commander-In-Chief in India (if a General) 1 7 

Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c) 

G.O«.C. in C -Commands (d) .. .. 13 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts (d). 13 

Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 
mg Brigades (d). 

Permanent Salutes to B 

SaluteB of 21 guns, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gackwar) of. 

Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizuni of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salidfis of 19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Nawab of 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 

Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 

Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Biindi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temiiorarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at ('r leaving a 
Durbar, or wlicn paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 

\same as Governors. 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
J parture from a military station. 

On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
y monial occasions. Also on occasions 
I of private arrival or departure, if de- 
J sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (see K.R.). 

*) On assuming or relinquishing command 
I and on occasions of public arrival at 
y or departure from, a military station 
I within their command. Also on occa- 
I sions of private arrival or departiiu', in 
J desired. 

iling Princes and Chiefs. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Mar war). The Maharaja of. 

Earauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 
llewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal ot. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The M'lnaraja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 

Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj liana of. 

Dungarpur. The Maharawal ot 
Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal ot 


(b) Within the territories of tiie State to which they are attached. 

(r) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he Is In actual military com- 
mand and is theseniormlHtary officer In the post. Attention is Invited to the extra 
guns allowed for individuals. 
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Khalrpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orohha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
B,ampar. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohl. The Maharao of. 

Salutei of 13 guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Oooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-BAna of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthaia. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Palanpiir. The Nawab ot. 
Porbandar. Tlie Maharaja of. 
itajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlam. The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maiiaraja ot. 

Salutes of 11 gum. 
AJftigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Eaja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The £aua of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Kilaspur. The Kaja of. 

Oauibay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Itaja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of 
■Chliatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Chitral. The Mehtar of 
Faridkot. The Kaja of. 

Oondal. The Maharaja of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The llaja ot. 


Salutes of P g^ns, 
Balasmor. The Nawab (Babi) ot. 
Bangauapalle. The Nawab of. 
Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Raja of. 
Chhota-UdepUT. The Raja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of. 
Dharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. Tlie Thakor Saheb of. 

H si paw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Ealahandi. The Maharaja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Jlaja of. 

Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Loharii. The Nawab of. 

Lunaw'ada. The Raja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhaiij. 'J7he Maharaja of. 
Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

! Palitaiia. The Thakor Saheb of. 

I Patna. Ttic Maiiaraja of. 

I Rajkot. The Tiiakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Raja of. 

Sant. The Raja of. 

Savautvadi. Tlie Raja of. 
Shahpura. The Raja of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 
Wadhwau. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawughwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 


Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsingarh. The Raja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Uadhanpur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarh. The Raja of. 
Sailana. The Raja of. 
Samthar. The Raja of. 
Siminr. The Maharaja ot. 
^itainau. The Rajn of. 

The Raia of. 

Tehri. The Maharaja of. 

VTankaner. The BaJ Saheb of. 


Bikaner. Tdeut.-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singh ji Bahadur, 
O 0.8.1., Q.C.I.K., o 0 V.O., Q.B.K.. E.C.B., 

LL D , A.D.O., Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.O.B.I., 
O.C.I.B., O.B.E.. Maharao of. 

Patiala. L eut.-General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiFaja Sir Bhupindar Smgn Mahindar 
Bahadur, a.o S.I., G.O.I.B., G.O.V.O., G.B.B., 
A.D.O., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawal MaharaJ-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, G.c.i.B., K.C. 8 .I.. K.C.V.O., 
MaharaJ-Rana of. 
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SaiuUa of 15 guns. 

JiDd. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 

Sir Banbir Singh Bajendra Bahadur, 

G.O.I.E., K.C.8.I.. Maharaja ol. 

Junagadh. His Highness Nawab Sir Mahabat 
Khan Rasul Klian, G.c.i.B., K.c s.l., Nawabof. 

Eapurthala. Colonel His Highness Maiiaraja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.G.B.I., G.O.I.E., 
G.B.B., Maharaja of. 

Salutes 0/11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness The Rt. Hon’ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Sliah, P.C., a.c.s.i , 
G.C.I.B., Q.O.V.O., of Bombay. 

Bariya. Major H. H. Maharawal Siiri Sii 
Banjitsinhji Mansinhji, e.c.s.i., Raja of. 

Dharampur. H. H. Maharana Vijayadevji of. 

Sangli. Lt. His Highness Raja Sir Chintamanrao 
Hhundirao alias Appa Saheb Patwardliaii, 
K.C.I.B., Raja of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Mong Mit, Ukhin Maung, K.8.H., Kawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns, 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore The Maharaja (IJolkar) ot. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits ot his own territories, per- 
manentb . 


(m) — T ablb op Salutes ihj ceiitain Ruli 
Muscat— 

1. His Highness the Sultan of . . . . 21 

Bahrain — 

2. His Excellency the Slieikli of (fired 

by British ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the termination of 


an official visit) . . . . . . 7 

g. His Excellency the Sheikh of . . 11 


(personal to the present Sheikh) 

4. Eldest son of the Sheikh of (fired on 
occasions when he visits one of 
His Majesty’s ships as his father’s 


representative) . . . . . . 5 

Kuwait — 

5. His Excellency the Sheikh of . . 7 

6. His Excellency the Sheikh of . . 11 


(personal to the present Sheikh). 

7. Eldest son of the Sheikh of (tired on 
occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty’s ships as his father’s 


representative) 5 

Qataiu— 

8. Sheikh of 7 

BlHUZISTAN””” 

9. His Excellency the Governor of . . 13 

Mohammebah — 

10. The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) 7 


Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of, 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Eapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of IZ guns. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 

Salutes of 11 guns, 

Savantvadi. The Raja of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 

Rs AND Officials in the Persian Gulp. 
Bubiiike — 

11. His Excellency the Governor of (at 
the termination of an official 


visit) . . . . . . . . . . 13 

Abadan— 

12. The Governor of . . . . . . 7 

Bundar Abbas — 

13. The Governor of (at tho termination 

of an official visit) . . . . . . 7 

Abu Dhabi — 

14. The Sheikh of . . . . . . . . 5 

15. The Sheikh ot . . . . . . . . 5 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

16. The Sheikh of 5 

Sharjah — 

17. The Sheikh of 3 

18. The Sheikh of 5 

(personal to the present Sheikh). 

Ajman — 

19. The Sheikh of 3 

Umm-El-Kuwain— 

20. The Sheikh of 3 

Rab-El-Khaimah— 

21. The Sheikh of 3 

Salutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 


Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned. 
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Indian Orders. 

Tbe Star of India. 

The Order ol the Star ol India wae instituted ; Grand Master of the Order His Excel- 

fcy Queen Victoria in 1 « 61 , and enlarged in 1860, lency the Vicorov oi India, the Marquess of 
1875. 1876. 1897. 1902. 1911, 1915, 1920, Linlithgow, G.M.S.I., (LM.I.E. 


1935 and 1937 and the dignity of Knicht Grand 
■Coniniander may be conferred on Princes or 
Chiefs of India, or upon British sublects for 
important and loyal service rendered to Ihe^ 
Indian Empire ; the second and third classes fur 
services in the Indian Empire thirty years in 
the department of the Secretary of State for 
India. It consiets of tne Sovereign, a Grand 
Master (the Viceroy of India), the first class of 
tforty-six Knights Grand Commanders (24 
British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
•one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knigbts and Companions. 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
“White rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
«nd8 and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
heaven’t Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
•different, and is described below, (ill) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
•Queen Victoria’s Boyal Effigy thereon, set in a ' 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the i 
imotto of the Order surmounted by a star of five | 
points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four Inches wide for 
Knigbts Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards cither edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on bis left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having i 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon i 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the I 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in I 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
•neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
•for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half Inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at New Delhi or Simla. 

Sovereign of the Order:— His Most 
OraciouB Majesty The King-Emperor of India. i 


I Officers of the Order :—/tevis/ror : Major 
Henry Hudson Fraser Stocklev. C.V.O., O.B £., 

' It.M., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace, 
London, S. W. 1. 

Secrefart/ ' Mr. John Gilbert Laithwaite, 
C.S.I., C.I E.. Si'Cietary to the Governor-Geneial 
(Personal) and Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H ISI. Queen Mary. 

His Royal HighnehS Tlie Duke of Windsor. 

H. B. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C. S. 1.) 

Lt.-General His Highness Gjaswi Rajanya 
Projjwala Nepala Taia Atl Pravala Gorkha 
Dakshina Bahu Piithiiladliee.slia Sri Sn »Sn 
Maharaja Sir Joodha Shinnshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.Cl.E, Honorary Colonel 
of all Giirklia Rifle Regiments m the Indian 
Army, Prime Minister and Supreme Com- 
inander-iii-Chief, Nepal. 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. 1.) 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Royal Highnesb 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemiu- 
ed-Dowleh, Zii-es- Sultan of Persia. 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shuui Shere Jung. 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 

I His Excellency General Sir Padma Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., 

I Commander-in-Chief, .Nepal. 

Honorary Companions (C. S- 1.) 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, K.C.I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 

His Excellency Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al 
Khaiifah, K.G.I.E., Ruler of Bahrain. 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabial 
Sabah, K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kuwait. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. 1..) 
H. H. The Oaekwar of Baroda 
H. U. The Maharafa of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Pens hurst 
Sir John Heweit 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Ulghuess the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar. 

H. H. The Aga Khan 
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H. H. The Maharao of Hutch 
The Marquess of Willingdon 
H. n. The Maharaja of Patiala 
The Marquess of Zetland. 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 
The Earl of Lvtton 
Viscount Halifax 

Colonel The Kight Honourable Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount Goschen 


j Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H. H. The Mfi^araja of Datia 
I H. H. The Maharaj Bana of Dholpur 
Lieut. -General Sir William B aloe Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Tlie Eight Honourable Sir Sydney Arthur 
Taylor Ilowlatt 
1 Sii Michael Sadler 


Baron Birdwood. ! Major-Gcn. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 

The Right HonouraMe Sir John Allsebrook Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMuon 

J»fiion Southborough 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob Heorge Barnes 

His TTighness The IVIaharana of Udaijuir Edward Maclagan 

His Highiu ss The Maharaja of Kolhapur Sir William Marris 

Lieut.-Col. The Eight Honourable Sir Francis «ir T.ouis Kcishaw 
Stanley Jackson . ])a\idson 


H. H. The Xawab of Bhopal 
Baron Hailey 

H. H. The Maharaia of Kashmir 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Eight Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Gurney Hoare 
Majoi-Geneial 'Hie Eight Honouiablo Sir 
Fiedt’Hck Hugh Svkes 

Lt.-Col The Eight Hon'ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanl(*v 

FicM Marshal Sir Philip Chetwodo 
H. H. The Maharaja of Jodh]nir 
H H. The Maharaja of Gondal 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind. 

H. K. L«)id Ilraboinne 

The Eight Honouialde Sir John AndcrM»n. 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.) 

Col. Sir Hugh Shakespear Barncp 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. The Maharaja of Eatlam 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab Baliadiir of ^lurshidabad 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Baron Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharaiadhiraja of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn llashleigh Wynne 
Sir Michael 0*Dwyer 
Sir Michael William Fenton 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Bunrard 
Sir P. Sundaram Alyar Sivaswaml Aiyar 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
H. H. The Nawab of Maler Kotla 
Sir William Henry ClarK 
Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 
Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Francis Younghusband 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Stuart 
The Eight Hoimurable Sir George Rivers 
Lowndes 

H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahlr Singh Bahadur of Jaisaimer 


j Sir Cliarles Todhunter 
' The Eight II«)noui able Sii Heniv Wheeler 
Captain His Highness Maharawal Shrl Sir Ean- 
I jitsinghji Mansiughji, Eaja of Baria 
I The Et. Hon’ble Dr. SirTcj Bahadur Sapni 
Sir Ibrahim Eahlmtulla 
! Sir Charles Innes 
The Maharao of Sirohi 
Sir Montagu Butler 
H. H.The Maharaja of Rajpipla 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
Sir Maurice Hayward 
The Hon'ble Sir Abdur Rahim 
H. H tl.j Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa 
Sir Chimilal V. Mehta 
Sir S. P. 0‘Donnel 
Sir Hugh Laiisdown Stephenson 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammtid Habibullali 
! His Highness the Nawab of Baliaualpui 
! H. H. the Maharaja of Porbunder 
i Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Sir James Crerar 
Sir Jean Eicu 
' Sir George Lambert 
, H . H . The Maharaj'a of Morvi 
' Sir George Eainy 
; Sir Ernest Hotson 
' Sir Denys Bray 
' Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
I His Highness the Itaj'a of Mandi 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
I Sir Norman Marjonbanks 
I Sir George Schuster 
j Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter 
Captain H. H. Maharaia Mahendra Sir, 
! Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K c I.E., of Panna 
i Slajor H. H. Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehri 
j (Garhwal j 

! Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir James David Sifton 
i Lleut.-Col. Sir Ralph Griffith 
Sir Joseph William Bhore 
His Excellency Sir Harry Haig 
The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammed 
I Ahmed Side Khan, of Chittari 
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The Hon'ble Sir Henry Daffleld Craik 
Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn 
Sir Beginald Arthur S^nt 
H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares 
Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 
H. H. the Maharaja kA Manipur 
Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Ghamier 
Sir Erank Noyce 
Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead 
H. H. The Maharaja of Earauli 
His Highness Sri lAkshmansingh of Dungarpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

Sir Kobert Duncan Bell 
SirM. L. Gwyer 

Major-General Henry Earslake, O.B., 0 M a , 
D.s , D.S.O. 

H. H. the Nawab of Itampur 

The Hon’ble Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.O.B. 

H. H. the Maharana Baj Saheb of Wankancr 
Sir Beginald Isidore Bobcrt Glancy, k.o.i.e. 
The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Bvramii Dadabhoy. 
K.O.I.E. ' 

H. H. the Maharaja of Orchha 
Bana Bhagat Chand, Baja of Jubbal 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
H. E. Sir Lancelot Graham, k.o.i.e. 

H. E. Sir John Austen Hubback 
H. E. Commander The Hon’ble Sir Archibald, 
Douglas Cochrane, d.s.o., h.n. 

Sir George Cunningham, k.o.i.e., o.b.b. 

H. B. Sir Bobert Niel Beid, k.o.i.e. 

H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, c.i.E. 

The Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 

C.I.E. , O.B.E. 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad Zafnillah Khan 
Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, k.o.i.e , 
Mir of Hunza. 

H. H. the Maharawat of Partabgaih 

Companions (C.S.I.) 

CoL Sir Charles Edward Yate 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Charles Gerwien Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Klsch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wllford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Paklngton 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Waiter Francis Bice 
Admiral Sir Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Goument 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 


Sir Edward Vere Leving 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Herts 
Baron Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
L)eut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gurdon 
Lt.-Col. Sir Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvl Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur * 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
Coi. Arthur Bussell Aldridge 
Lleut.;Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 

Major-General Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere 
Joly de Lotbinieie 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
Lieut. -Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Ogilvie Home 
William Harrison Moreland 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Sir EYederick WU^m Johnston 
Baja Sir Daljit Singh of JuUunder 
Sir Walter Maude 
Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 
Sir William James Beid 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Godley 
, Sir Herbert John Maynard 
I Lt.-Ool. Sir Armine Dow 
Sir Hugh 1. Keeling 
Sir Henry Sharp 
Sir Bobert B. Scott 
j Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 
j Laurence Robertson 
Sir John Ghest Cummin g 
Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aplin 
Sir James Houssemajme DuBoulay 
I Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 
Sir Richard Burn 
Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir Wyndham Knight 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Ooi. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Major-General Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Francis Coope French 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. 0. Blmington 
Brigadier-General H. R. Hopwood 

L. E. Buckley 
0. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.*General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Frazer 
Major-General L. O. Dunsterville 
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8ii HaRh McPherson 
Sir flenry Fraser Howard 
Lleiit.-Col. Herbett Des Voeux 
Brigadier-General Charles Rattray 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
General Sir Felix Fordati Beady 
Brigadier-General Herbert Evan Cliarles Bayley 
Nepean 

Sir Patrick Bobert Gadell 
L1eat.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Bichard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Lt.-General Sir James Wilton O’Dowda 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (Bony. Brig. Gen.) Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 
Vice-Admiral Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Major-General Stewart Gordon Loch 
Brigadier-General Frederick James Moherly 
Brigadier-Gen. Bobert Fox Sorsble 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh Bray 
Brigadie;-Gen. Arthur Howarth Pryce Harrison 
Colonel Frank Ernest Johnson 
H. B. General Sir Bobert Archibald Oassels 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monle 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major-Geneial Sij Edward Arthur Fagan j 

Major-General Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.’Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Sir William Pell Barton | 

C. F. Payne 
W. J. J. Howley 
Sir Bertram P. Standen 
Sir John L. Maffey 
Lleut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French -Mullen 
Colonel (Hony. Brig. Gen.) J. L. R. Gorhon, c.b. 
Colonel C. W. Profeit 
H. M. B. Hopkins 

B. A. Grahuiu 

Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 
Lieut.-Col. D. Donald 
Col. G. B.M. Sarel 
Col. H. G.Burrard 

Major-General J. H. Foster Lakin j 

Major-General Sir Guy Beatty 
Sir Bobert Holland 

C. J. Hallifax 
Lieut.-Col. E. M. Proes 

L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Bajkumar Banerjl 
W. B. Gourlay 

General Sir Kenneth Wigram, I. A. 

Bai Bahadur Major-General Dewan Bishan Das 
Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Bai Bahadur Baja Pandit Hari Eishan Kaul 
S. B. Hignell 

Ll.-Genl. Sir Sidney Muspratt^ 

W. B. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 
J. B. Webster 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Cliief 
of Bugtl Tribe 


I Sir Godfrey John Vignoles 'I'homas, Bart. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Dudley North. 

Sir Edward M. Cook 
Sir Francis Charles Griffith 
J. Hullah 

Sir John F. Campbell 
Sir James Milne. 

Sir James Donald 

Lt.-Col. Sir William O’Connor 

E. 8. Lloyd 

Sir Samuel Smyth 
Colonel W.H. Jefferey 

C. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Baghavayya Pantuln Gam 
Baja Sir Ejax Rasul Khan, of Jehangirabad 

D. H. Lees 

A. W. McNair 
W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir Edward Headlam 
Sir Findlater Stewart 
Sir David Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 

F. G. Pratt 

Sir Ralph Oakden 
Major-General Sir T. H. Symons 

F. Lewisohn 
W. P. Sangster 
T. Emerson 

A. H. Ley 

Sir Ernest Btirdon 

Sir Alan William Pirn 

A. W. Botham 
L. Birley 

N. Macmichael 

Sir Archibald Campbell 
Lieut.-tol. S. B. A. Patterson 

B. Foley 

j A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 

Brigadier- General Sir T. If. Keyes 

Sir ^bert Dodd 

Major H. G. Vaux 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir Hopetoun Stokes 

J. C. Ker 

Sir Maurice Simpson 
Lt.-Colonel C. C. E. Bruce 

B. T. Harrison 

Sir Clement T. Mullings 

H. L. Bird wood 

Sir Josna Ghosal 

W. H. J. Wilkmson-Guillemard 

H. A. Thornton 

C, J. Irwin 

J. E. C. Jukes 
H. A. B. Vernon 
H. K. Briscoe 
Sir Thomas Couper 

Nawab Malik Sir Muhammad Hayat Khan Nun 

Sir Gilbert Wiles 

Sir Charles Tegart 

The Hon’ble Sir Courtenay Latimer 

J. H. Garrett 

Sir Charles Cunningham 

T. H. Morony 

Baja Padam Singh, Baja of Bashahr 
L. M. Stubbs 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. B. Wilson 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvie 
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J. A. ShUlidy 

Sir John Tarlton Whltty 

Henry George Walton 

Sir George Anderson 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, l.H.s. 

Sir David George Mitchell 

Douglas Gordon Harris 

Brevet-Colonel Frederic Percival Mackie 

Sir Idwal Geoffrey Uoyd 

The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand James Glancy 

Sir John Collard Bernard Drake 

Sir Charles Alexander Souter 

Sir Digby Livingstone Drake- Brockman 

John Arttiur Laing Swan 

Arthur Ralph Astbury 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe 

H. Calvert 

O. B. Cotterel 
Sir Eric Mieville 

The Hon’ble Mr R. M. Maxwell 
Sii Hawthorne Lewis 

A. H. Lloyd 

The Hoii’blc Sir Joseph Miles Clay 
R. H. Thomas 
R. B. Ewbank 

The Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Bracken 
The Hon Mr. P. C. Tallents 
R. H. Beckett 

P. J. Patrick 

V. Hart 

The Hon’ble Mr. E, Gordon 

’J’he Hon’ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

The Hon’ble Mr A. G. Clow 

Sir Frederic Sachse 

E. F. Thomas 
C. C. Garbett 

Hony. Brigadier G. P. Sanders 

C. M. Lane 

Col I). B. Ross 

Sir Geoigo Tottenham 

T. Sloan 

C. F, Brackeubiirv 

W. Booth- Ora'veley 
W. H. Thompson 

Col (Temp Bug ) The Hou’ble Harold Rupert 
George Alexander 

Major-General Claude John Eyre Auchinleck 
R. E. Gibson 
Sir John Johnson 
J C. Nixon 

B. M. Staig 
G. P. Hogg 

Raja Hamendar Sen, Raja of Keonthal 
Colonel (Temp. Brig ) L. P. Collins 
G. T. Boag 

G. H. Spence 
J. F. Hall 

A. C. Badenoch 

F. Anderson 
T. B. Tate 

C. H Gidnev 

Viee-Aduuial A E. F. Bedford 
H Dow 
A r Lothian 

H. J. Twynam 

Major-General E M. Steward 
Major-Geneial 11 F E. MacMohan 
M R. Rv. Diwan Bahadur N. A Gopalswamy 
Ayyangar A^argal. 


W. B. liret. 

C W. Gwynne 
C. F. Waterfall 
J. W. Smyth 

C. F. Grant 
J. G. Laithwaite 
A. J. Raisman 
F. H. Puckle 
J. A. Thorne 
C A. Henderson 
W. H. Nelson 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902,1911,1915,1920, 1935 and 1937, is conferred 
for services rendered to the Indian Empire, and 
consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- 
two Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Hastens first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
liigher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Comjianions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Government of India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus fioweis, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (u) The STAR of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed /m- 
peratricU AuipiciiSf and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (iii) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majcf^ty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, withen a pnrple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, incribed Iperatricii, Acts- 
pirii§, surmounted bv an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (it)) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of tbe Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
beck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size ; (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of tbe same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
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smaller size, peodent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order His Most 
Gracious Majesty The King, Emperor of 
India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. E. 

the Viceroy (Marquess of Linlithgow from 
April 18th, 1933.) 

Officers of the Order : — The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

H. R. H. The Duke of Windsor. 

U. II. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

Sir Ai)dul Aziz bin Abdiir Rahman bin Faisal- 
al-Saud, lluler of Nejd, El Hasa, Qatit and 
Jiibail 

H. H. the Prime Minister of Nepal 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Glement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Cavallere Sir Filippo De'Fllippi 
Honorary Colonel Supradlpta Manyabar, 
General Sit Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthll bin All 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martineau 

H. E General Sir Padma Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur, Bana of Nepal 
Genl. SirXeJ Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Bana 
of Nepal 

H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsln, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Bana of Nepal 

H. H Saiyid Sir Taimur bln Faisal biu-us- 
Saiyld Turki, c.s.i., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan 
H. E. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 
Shaikh of Kuweit 

H. E. Shaikh Hamid Bin’Isa A1 Khalifat, c.s.i.. 
Biller of Balirain. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Gutch 

H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

Baron Lamingtori 

Major-General Sir Walter LawTciice 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 

Maharaja Peshkar Sir Ktshan Parshad 

Baron llardmge of Pensliuist 

Sir Louis Dane 

Tlie Bight Hou’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Marquess of Willingdon 

H. H the Yuvaraja of Mysore 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jlnd 

The Marquess of Zetland 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 


H. H. Sir Gulam Mohammad All, Prince of 
Arcot 

H. H. Tukoji Bao III, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Baron Lloyd 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
Earl of Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Tile Bight Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, o v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent 
Col. Bt. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Malitab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goscben 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Viscount Halifax 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley JacKson 
Baron Hailey 

H. H. IVIaharaja of Kashmir 
Maior General The Bight Hon'ble Sir Frederick 
Sykes 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 
H E the Marquess of Linlithgow 
Lt.-Col. The Bight Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley 

H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bewa 
His Highness the Maharaj Bana of Dholpur 
His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh 
His Highness the Nawab of Balia walpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Batlam 
His Highness MaharajadhlTaja Maharao Sri 
Sanip Bara Singh Bahadur, Maharao ot 
Slrohl 

Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, Nawab of Palanpur 
The Bight Hon’ble Sir John Anderson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 
Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervev De Montmorency 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjoe 
His Excellency Baron Braboume 
His Highness the Nawab of Toiik 
H E. John Francis Ashley Lord Erskmc 
II. II. The Maliaraja of Indore 
H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 
Sir Fnidlatcr Stewart 
H. H The Klmn of Kalat 
Sir Hugh Lansdowii Stephenson, K.o s i. 

H. II the Maharao Baja ot Hundi 
H E Sir Herheit William Eniejson 
H. K. Sir Lawienee Roger Limiley 

Knights Commanders (K.C.I.E.) 

Sir Gangndbarrav Oanesh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Lieuc.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusbaod 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Bashlcigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scalion 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wllson 

Gen. felt Malcolm Heurv Stanley Grover 

Lieut.-Gol. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoiilay 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. n. The Baja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of Wankaner 
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A dm. Sir Colin RIcbard Keppel 

H. H. The Mabaraia of Bijawar 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Sir Maro Anrel Stein 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Bdward Douglas Maclagan 

Bfal. -Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Lieut -Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagundam Vievesvaraya 

Sir John Stuart lionald 

Brigadier General Sir Percy Molesworth Sy kes. 
Sir Edward Vere Levinue 

Major-General Nawab Malik Sir Cmar Hayat 
£han Tiwana 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir William Sinclair Marria 
Sir Charles Low, i.o.s. 

H. H. The Maliarana of Udaipur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut..-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major- Gen. Sir Henry Freeland 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Sir Walter Maude, i.o.s. 

Sir Charles Stevenson Moore. 1.0.8. 

Major-Gen. Sir wnifrld Malleson 

Sir John Gumming ' 

Sir Herl^ert Maynard 

H. H. The Kawab of Malerkotla 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 

Sir H. A. Crump 

Lt.-Col. Sir Armine Dew 

Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col. Sir W. H. Wlllcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir Patrick Fagan 

SIrNorcot Warren 

Sir Charles Bell. 

Maulvl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Haig 

Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 

H.H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H. H. The Raja of Sangll 

Sir Henry Howard 

Sir Arthur Knapp 

Sir Reginald Mant 

The Hon*ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikanipur, 
U.P. 

Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad HabibuIIa 
Sahib Bahadur 

Sir Hugh McPherson I 

Sir William Reid 

Sir Edward Chamier | 

Sir Robert Holland 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 

Sir George Rainey 


Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar 

Sir SamuelO* Donnell 

Sir Bertram Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir Horatio Bolton 

Sir Moropant Joshi 

Sir William Barton 

Sir Frederick William Johnstone 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Junior) 

Sir Grlmwood Mears 
Sir Norman Edward Marjoribanks 
The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahinedan Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hindley 
Sir Thomas Middleton 
Sir Alan Pim 
Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Beauchamp St. John, c.B.E. 

The Thakur Saheb of Palitana 
H. E. Six Lancelot Graliam. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 
Sir Joseph Bhore 
Sir Ross Barker 
Sir Herbert Baker 
Sir Samuel Smyth 
Sir Leonard Reynolds 
Sir James Sifton 

Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, 

Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 

Sir Cecil Hermann Kisch. 

H. H. The Maharawal of Banswara 
Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib Bahadur. 
Brigadier-General Sir Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 

Maj-Gtenl. Sir John Wallace Dick Megaw. 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh, of 
Darbhanga. 

j H. H. the Raja of Ali Rajpur 
Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 
Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 
Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 
Sir Vernon Dawson 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-din. 

Sir Edward Blunt. 

Sir Ernest Burdon. 

Sir James Macdonald Dunnett. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bisheshwar Das Daga. 

Maharaja Pratap Chundra Bhanja Deo Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj 
Sir Alfred Parsons 
The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand Glancy 
Sir Richard Carter 
Sir Campbell Rhodes 
Raja of Bobbin 

Raja Brijnathsingh of Maihar, C.I. 

The Hon. Sir Courtenay Latimer 
Sir. A. J. Lainc 
H. E Sir George Cunningham 
Major-General Sir Ernest Orton, I. A. 
Major-General Sir Dennis Deane, I. A. 

Sir A. P. Patro 

Sir Leonard Wakely 

H. H. Raja Dileep Singh, of Sailana 

H. E. Sir Robert Reid 

Sir Charles Alexander Souter 

Sir Donald James Boyd 

Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvle 
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Sir Aubrey Francis Metcalfe 

Sir David George Mitchell 

Sir Eric Charles Mieville 

Sir Hubert Winch Carr 

Sir Mlrza Mahomed Ismail 

Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Acharya 

Sir Geoffrey Thomas Hoist Bracken 

The Hon'blc Sir Joseph Miles Clay 

The Chief of Miraj (Jimior) 

Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Robertson Murray 

Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu 

The Hon’ble Sir Duncan George Mackenzie 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

Major-General Sir Digby Jnglis Shuttleworth 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Guthrie Russell 

Raja of Khilchipur 

Raja of Bansda 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir Trenchard Graven 
William Fowle 
Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton 
Major-General Sir Bertrand Richard Moberly 
Major-General Sir Clement Arthur Milward 
R^a Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, of 
Jahangirabad 

Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon 

The Hon’ble Lt. Col. Sir Harold Wilber ce -Bell 

Sir William Hawthorne Lewis 

Major-General Sir Ernest Alexander Walker 

Sir Gilbert Wiles 


V. Champion 

Dr. Yearn Philippe Vogel 

Shaikh Abdulla A1 Salim A1 Subah, of Kuwait 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Bayner Childe Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles E. Buckland 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lleut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Mahara] Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustam ji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W T. Van Someren 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

j Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
I Col. John Crimmin 
, Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieut.-Gol. Laurence Austine Waddell 
Mir Ausaf All Khan , General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Sony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan. Sardar 
Bahadur 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 
Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ah Rais-ut-lujjar of Muham- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Mirza All Karam Khan Shu]a-1-Nlzam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding Colonel Ghana Bhikram 
Lleut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Co). Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Gol. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
Lleut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat 
Lieut.-Gol. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
Lieut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 
H. £. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Thani, 
Ruler of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch’ih, Tao-yln of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, M.6.E. 

Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh 

M. A. J. Van Manen 

L, J. A. Trip 

O. Jeidels 

A. Friederich 


\lezaDder Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Sir Stuai i> Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWlnton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lient. -Col. Douglas Donald 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

George Huddleston 

Lleut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur D’ArcyGordon Bannerraan 

William Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
George James Perram 
^ Lleut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
i Lieut.-Col. Sir William O’Connor 
1 Lionel Truninger 
I William Harrison Morelan 
! Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
I Sir Hugh William Orange 
; Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
I Major Lionel Mallng Wynch 
j Major-General William Arthur Watson 
' Maior-General Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere 
Joly dc Lotbiniere 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-General Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek WllliaraGeorge Keppcl 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Grelg Kennedy 
CoL Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Camptiell 
Major-General Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
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Francis St. George Manners-Smitb 
Sir Pazhamameri Sandaram Aiyar Sivaswami 
Alyar 

Baron Bird wood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Ralph Buller Hughes- Buller 
Lieut.'Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kisben Raul 
Lieut.'Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart Ring 
Macon ochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Flowden 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-dln Rhan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Rai Bahadur Rail Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 

Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Hiitler 
Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Rnox 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lleut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregeon 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Bevillc Prideaux 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Raye Edward Robert Blsnkinsop 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Rnight 

Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Rershaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 
Sir Hugh Murray 
SirRailas Narayan Haksar 
Lleut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lieut.-Col. John Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
Lieut.-CoI. Frederick Fenn Elwes 
Cecil Archibald Smith 
Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bed! 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Gerald Francis Reatinge 
Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Greig 
Brig.-Genl. R. £. T. Hogg 
C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 

Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 

Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William Srench-Mullen 

Albert John Harrison 

Sir Prafulla Chnnder Ray 


Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
^lajor -General Sir Sydney D'Aguilar Crooksbank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Rhan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

Col. Reginald O'Bryan Taylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Harl Rishan Raul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 
Atkinson 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Sir Robert M illiam Layard Dunlop. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfield 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8. Crauford 

Sardar Sir Appaji Rao Sitole Anklikai 

Sir Patrifk CadeJl 

Abanmdra Nath Tagore 

J. R. Pearson 

Col R. J. Blackham 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Frank Charles Daly 

J ames Gargrave Govern ton 

Louis E. B. Cobden -Ramsay 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghonath Venkaji Sabnis 

Ool. William Molesworth 

Leonard Birley 

Frank FredeneX L>all 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Lieut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Qrelg 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr. Thomas Summers 

Riraii Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willlngton Carter 

Charles Montague Ring 

Berkeley John Byiig Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das. 

Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 

William Peter San gster 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibzacla Sir Ahdus Samad Rhan, of Ram pur 

Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Hajl Rasim Mltha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Sir Zia-ud-dln Ahmed 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Runwar Sir Mahara] Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 
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Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 
Col. Cecil Lyon John Allanaon 
Eao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

Sir John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Oubbay 

Major-General Sir Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 

Capt, M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col, John Bertram Cunlifle 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva Ra, ja Avargal 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBajn 

Christopher Addams-Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlss 

Major Frederick Norman While 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwalnt* 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 
Lieut.-Col. E. J. Mollison 
Thomas Avery 
Captain E. W. Huddleston 
Lt.-Col, J. W, B. Merewether 
Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 
Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 
Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-Gcneral d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Sir Reader Bullard 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerlci 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William John Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hay 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 
Charles Francis Fitch 
Dr. M. Y. Young 
Sir Philip Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H. A. Young 
Lt.-Col. W, E. R. Dickson 
Col. William Edmund Pye 
, Lt.-Col. S. M. Rice 
Ool.C. B. Stokes 
Major £. S. Oillett 
Commander E. C. Withers 
Lieut.-Col. Edmond Walter 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Capt. Victor Bayiev 
•Tonn Dillon Flynn 
Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 
Sidney Robert Hignell 
^ir James MacKenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
o Q 


1 Sir James Crerar 
1 Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
! Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Hoiman-Uunt 
I Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Lux man 
Paonaskar 

I Dewan Bahadur Sir Erishnarajapuram Palle- 
; gondai Puttanna Chetty 

' Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
' Colonel Ralph Ellis Cair-Hall 
, Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Rodl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
I Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorlmer 
] Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir Muhammad AkbarKhan 
I Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan^ Sardar Bahadur 
i Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Single, Sardar 
I Bahadur 

j Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj -Oen. 
; Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col. 

Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 
j Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
. Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
' Air Vice-MarsliJil Sir David Muiiro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
i Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 
1 Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthne Arthur May 
’ Moens 

Lt.-l’oL Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Col. (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
I Knox 

Charles ilowlatt Watkins 
' Joseph TIurbert Owens 
, Harry St. John Bridger Philby 
lieut.-Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 
Lieut.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 
Arthur Herbert Ley 
Sir Peter Henry Gluttcrbuck 
J Sir James Donald 
Sir William Woodword Homell 
Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 
' Arthur William Botham 
j Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 
I Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Langlev 
Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 
Col. Francis William Hallowes 
Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 
Lt.-C!ol. Hugh Augustus Keppel Cough 
Lieut.-Col. Edwai J William Charles Noel 
Lieut.-CoL J. R. Darley 
Lieut.-Col. J. G. Goodenougb Swan 
, Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.-Col. John Tzat 

Leiut-Col. William David Henderson Stevenson 
j Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
I James Laird Kinlocb 
I Alfred James Hughes 
, Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 
! Henry Ralkes Alexander Irwin 
: William Frederick Holms 
I Sir George Herman Collier 
j Thomas Emerson 
I Sir Josna Ghosal 
I (Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
' Edwaid Charles Ryland 
i Francis William Bain 
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John Desmond 
Sir John Ernest Jackson 
Gomam Singb Sardar Bahadur 
Klunwar Unkar Singh 
Sir Easarwanji ‘Navioji Wadia 
Brlg.-Q«neral Bobert George Strange 
Brig.- General Robert Montaaue Poore 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Garuana 
Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, I.M.S. 

Sir Arthur Cecil McWatters 

Lieut.>Co]onel Davis Heron 

Roderick Korneli Biemackl 

Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Col. Rollo St. John Gillespie 
Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 
Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Lfeut.-Col. George McPherson 
Lieut. -Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, l.M.s. 
Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, i.m.s. 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Lieut.-Col. Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut. -Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O'Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Hitter 

James George Jennings 

Sir Ertwaid Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Sir Avistin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Dfgby Watson 

Lleut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 

Sir Bernard D'Oller Darley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Major-General Richard Stukeley St. John 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Stanley Paddon 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut.-Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan, Lieut.-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 
Ool. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Albert Harlow Silver 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 
Sardar Lakhamgouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desai 
Col. W W. Clemesha, i.H.s 
Col. Kapler George Barras Goodfellow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 
Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 
Major-General Sir James Graham 
Col. £. C. Alexander 
CnI. w. H. Hamilton 


I Major-General Sir Cuthbert Sprawson 
! Lieut.-Col. H. 0. Prescott 
I Col. Sir John Ward 
Temporary Major C. F. Macpherson 
Lt.-Col. F. C. C. Balfour 
, Col. P. L. Bowers 
; Sir Hubert Sams 
J H. F. Forbes 
Col. 0. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier- General H. De C. O’Grady 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gausson 
Major 6. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
The Hon'ble Sir Robert D. Bell 
< Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lleut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

C. Bevan Petman, Bar-at-Law 
F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir Reginald Clarke 
' H. H. Haines 
R. S. Hole 

Sir Oursetji Kowroji Wadia 
Sir Eric Teichman 
Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja Rao Sir Jogendra Narayan Hay 
Col. Sii Richard Needham 
Sir Josia Crosby 
Sir Charles Innes 
P. P J. Wodehouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
Col. P. L. O'Neil 
Lieut.-Col. G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
, Sir Henry Tyler 
j Col. H. W. Bowen 
Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Col. W. D. A. Keys 
I Lieut.-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Col. C. de L. Christopher 
Major P. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Cbenevix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R. Marrs 
Colonel G. Evans 
Lt.-Col. 8. fl. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir E. Bonbam-Carter 
Col J. H. Howell Jones 
Major-General W. E. Wilson-Johnston 
Major W. S. R. May 
Col. W. R. Dockrill 
Lt.-Col. G. M. O'Rorke 
Rear-Admiral C. R. Wason 
Rear-Admiral C. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. Hanafln 
Lleut.-Col. M. C. Raymond 
Captain W. H. J. Wilkinson — Gullemard 
Lieut. -Col. J. B. Jameson 
General Sir Arthur Wauchope 
Col. Hon. Brig. General G. F. White 
Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marrls 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdaj 
Bahadur 

Col. Hon. Brig. General R. M. Betham 
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Col. E. E. F. Bolleau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 
Sir John Cherry 
Col. H. R. Cook 
Col. E. O. Hail 
Lieut.-Gol. D. R. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L. Hlnch 
Col. C. Hodgklnson 
Lieut.-Col. G. Howson 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. Elrkhope 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence- Archer 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Sloberly 

E. P. Newnham 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lieat.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Watney 

Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan 
Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Doaglas 
Col. Charles Edward Edward-Cullins 
Major-Genl. Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Genl. M. R. W. Nightingale 
The Hon ’bio Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 
Sir Henry MoncriefT Smith 
Sir Fredeiick St. J. Gebbie 
Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 
8. S. Ayyangar 

F. W. Woods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
R. S. Troup 

Sir Alexander Brcbner 
Sir George Anderson 

Major-General Sir Harry Christopher Tytler 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 

General Sir Cvril Norman Macmullen 

General Sir Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col. Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut -Col. John Francis Has we 11 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 

Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Lt.-Col. Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babooau 

Colonel Campbell Coffin 

W. C. Renouf 

Sir Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt.-Col. Sir Ralph Veiiicy 

E. C. S. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col. C. R. A. Bond 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lleut.-('ol. Sir Francis Humphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

Sir Ralph Pearson 

C. T. Alien 

C. B. La Touche 

Col. G. E. E. Francis Elirwan M4acquold 

Oapt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Clendon TurberviUe Daake^ 

Col. H. L. Crosthwait 

Col. B. H. Payne 

Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. E. C. W. Co way- Gordon 

Maj.-Genl.C. Hudson 


Col. H. Ross 
Col.D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan , Ltaat.-CoL 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 

Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Maclean Ives 

Charles Maurice Baker 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henrv Salt James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimston 

Lt. Genl. Sir Sydney Miispratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Sir Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
; Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
I Lieut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illnis 
Lt-Col. Frederick Lawrence Gore 
Col. Alexander Henderson Burn 
I Col. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
I Colonel Henry George Young 
1 Lleut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwfn Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
i Evelyn Robins Abbott 
i Sir James Cowlishaw Smith 
; John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
I Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
: Major Rivers Nevill 
' Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deire 
Col. Lewis .Macclesfield Heath 
i Lleut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 
James Walls Mackison 
, Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
Francis Pepys Rennie 

I Lt.-Col. Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
! Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
' Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
: Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
' Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
. Sir Thomas Stewart Maephersoo 
; Mauug Po Hla 
I Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
! Sir Horace Williamson 
{ Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
I Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
! Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Sir Nasarvanjl Horinasj! Cboksy 
I Alexander Marr 
Lawrence Morley Stubbs 
Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 
Lieut,- Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 
Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 
Cyril James Irwin 
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Horace Mason Haywood 
Lieut. -Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Lcgh 
Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Hon’ble Hunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 
Lieut.-Goi. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Col. John Phillip Cameron 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut. -Col. Henry Boss I 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 
Sir Arnold Albert Musto 1 

Abdur Raheem 
John Arthur Jones 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
Sir Naoroji Bapooji Saklatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 
liao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singh 
W. Alder 
.T. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Chcnevix Trench 

E. G. B. Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 
Lt.-Col. C. Hunter 
Maj.-Genl, Sir Robert McCariison 
H. E. Sir Harry Haig 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 
The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Maxwell 
Major I). P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammed Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev. G. D. Bame 
J. Evershed 
C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legb 

J. C. Ker 

F. F.Bion 
P. S. Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

C. W. Qwynne 

R. L.Ewbank 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

SardarSahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P, G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. E. Gibson 

Col. G. H. Russell 

H. B. Clayton 

B. W. P. Sims 
Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 

W. T. M. Wright 

Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 

M. E. W, Jones 

Major-General R. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 

L. O. Clarke 

K. X. Knox 

B. Coman Smith 
Major G. C. S. Black 
Sir John Ewart. 

B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 
F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 


Sir Alexander Tottenham 
F. C. Turner 
J. A. L. Swan 
H. G. Billson 
Colonel C. H. Bensley 

T. G. Rutherford 

Lieut.- Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 
H . Calvert 
Lt.-CoL C. K. Daly 

U. Me 

Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 
Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Ghaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hlssam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Lleut.-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A, D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A. Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Hingston 
Sir Raymond Hadow 
Lieut. -Col. Sir Waite r Smiles 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 
Lieut.- Col H.R. Lawrence 

A. M. MacMillan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azlzuddin Ahmad 

Sir Oscar De Glanville 

J. R. D. Glascott 

Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 

Kashinath Shriram Jatar 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khau 

E. R. Foy 
B A Collins 

Sir Richard Maconachic 
P. Hawkins 
Sir Carleton King 
Sir Patrick Kelly 

B. S. Kisch 

F. D. Ascoli 

Lieut.-Col Sir Bernard Reilly 
H. S. Crosthwaite 
Lieut.-Col. R H. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 
The Rev. A. E. Brown 

Sir Ramaswami Siinivasa Sarma 

Sir Edward Kealy 

T. R. S. Venkatarama Sastrigal 

Sir Miles Irving 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

A. H. W. Bentinck 

H. L. L. Allanson 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai 

W. H. A. Webster 

Rai Bahadur H. K. Raha 

J. C. B. Drake 

Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Col. D. G. Sandeman 

H. J. Bhabha 
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Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
A. L. Covernton 
P S. Burrell 
Sir Howard Denning 
W. B. Brande 

G. W. Hatch 

C. U.WiUa 

H. A. Lane 
K. H. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawcua 

F. Armitage 

Lleut.-Col. A. C. Tancock 
Col . H. L. Haughton 
Lieiit.-Col. H. D. Marshal 

H. D. G. Law 
R. W. Hanson 
H. R, Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Cornwal 
R. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 
W. Roch 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
»Sir John Fraser 
Lt.-Col. J. C. H. Leicester 

C. W. C. Carson 
J. N. Gupta 

G. E.Soamea 

H. C. Liddell 

Sir Joseph Smith 

Sir Digbv Drake- Brockman 

D. M. Stewart 
R. Littlchailea 
J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 
C. S. Whitworth 
Col. L. D. E. Lenfestey 
J. E Armstrong 
R. J, Hirst 

F. P. V. Gompertz 
Lieut.-Col. A, G. Tresidder 
Lt.-Col. A. F. R. Lumby 
P. L Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Melita 
A. G. Clow, I.c s. 

A. H. Lloyd, I c.s. 

A. T. Stowell 

His Excellency Sir Clarender Gowan, i.e.s. 
Colonel C. C. Palmer 

J. Hezlett, ICS 

G. T. Boag. I.C s. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.s. 

A. R. Astbury 

Sir John Johnson, l.C.S. 

Col. C. E. T. Krskiiie 
Major li. O. Chamier 

E. H. Berthoud, i.e.s. 

R. A. Horton 

W. H. Doshi 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 

G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 

A. E. Gilliat 

R. H. Beckett 

T. B. Copeland 

F. G. Arnould 

Sir Charlton Harrison 


Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkyns. 

Major-General W E. C. Bradfield 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 
Brevet-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 
Jjt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

G. E. C. Wakefield 
Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 
Dr. H. G. Roberts 

C. B. Pooley 
T. M. Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H. S. Strong 

G. Macworth Young 

H. A B. Vernon 
J. F. Dyer 
William Mayes 

Colonel Sii Charles Biierly 
J. M. D. Wrench 

H. A. U. Delves 
N. N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut -Colonel L. E. L Burne 
J. R. Dain, I c.s. 

F. H Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut -Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut -Colonel H. H. Broome 
J. A. Madan, i.e.s. 

F. W H. Smith 
R. S. Finlow 
W. L. Scott 
Sir Heniv Holland 

D. G. J.al 

Lt.-Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 
Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major- (Jeneral R. W. Anthony 
P. C. Tallents 
IF. A. Hamilton 
C. A. Bentley 
J. Coatman 
P. W. Marsh 
J. G. Acheson 
J. D. V. Hodge 
Lt.-Col A. H. Palin 
Lt.-Col D. Pott 
F. J. Playmen 
T. A. L. S. O’Connor 
F. V. Wylie 
Captain H. Morland 
J. McGlashan 
M. Lea 
J. Hormasji 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Garu 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Heale 

M. B. Cameron 

•"ir Frederic Sachse 

H. E. Sir Maurice Garmir Hallet t 

J. Cbague 

Col. G. W. Ross 

W. S. Jannyavala V, N. Garu 

T. Sloan 

R. G. Grieve 

S. Walker 
M. Webb 

H. L. Newman 
Major-Genl. W. V. Coppinger 
Sir Bryce Burt 
Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 
J. L. Sale 
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W. P. Roberts 
Lt.-Ck)l. J. C. More 
S. B. Teja Singh ACalik 
Mian Mohammed Shah N awaz 
B.. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 
Major-Genl. G. Tate 

G. Kaula 
F. B. P. Lory 
F. C. Pavry 
F. F. R. Channer 
Lt.-Col. W. J. Powell 
B. B. Simpson 

F. H. Puckle 

B. B. Ban 

Sir George Tottenliam 

E. W. Perry 
Lt.-Col. H. B. Dutton 
Lt.-Col. H. H. McGann 
Lt.-Col. J. J. T. MacKnight 
Col. (Hon. Brig.) C. H. Haswell 

C. W. £. Arbuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 

L. Mason 

Lieut.-Col. S. P. Williams 
B. M. Statham 

M. Batnaswami 
R. T. Rusell 

G. R. Dam 

Sir John Woodhead 
W. Booth-Gravel y 
The Hou’ble Mr. E. Gordon 
W. A. Cosgrave 
G. P. 8. CoUins 

A, Cassells 

J. A. Sweeney 
Rear-Admiral H. Boyes 
Sir William StamiJc 
R. B. L. Wingate 
Lt.-Col. J. B. J. Tyrrell 
M. L. Pasrlcha 

F. H, Burkltt 

F. T. Jones 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Mandera 

Major T. W. Rees 

C F. Strickland 

Col. G. H. B. Halland 

Bai Bahadur Sir Scraj Mai Bapoa 

G. H. Spencer 

B. N. De 

F. 0. Isemonger 
Col. I. M. Macrae 

H. Bomford 

B. H. Williamson 
J. Master 
J. B. Brown 

F. W. Stewart 
H. V. Braham 
H. B. UzieUi 
J. A. Dawson 

G. A. ShllUdy 

G. T. H. Hardinge 

Bai Bahadur P. G. Dutta 
A. W. W. Mackie 
A. C. Badenoch 

Khan Bahadur Nawab MuzuiTar Klnn 

H. B. Pate 
A. Me Kerrol 
G. A. Malcolm 

Lt.-Gol. Sir Francis Shelmerdine 
J. A. Thorne 


A. Monro 

I P. G. Bamford 
I Lt.-Col. F. C. Temple 
Lt.-Ck)l. H. C. Garbett 
' H. Shanka Bau 
' J. A. Pope 

I Captain H. A. B. Digby-Beste 
H. B. Wetherlll 
W. 8. Fraser 
C. G. Chenevix-Trench 
L. C. Coleman 
I Bai Bahadur P. C. Bose 
, Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 
, II. Zaw Pe 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan 
C. C. Biswas 
.T. T. Donovan 
H. B. Gould 
, J. F. Hall 
S. T. Hollins 
C. T. Brett 

B. C. A. Lawther 
A. C. J. Bailey 
W. N. P. Jenkin 
Satish Chandra Gupta 
Kenneth Samuel Fitze 

' The Hon’blc Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu 
Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, i.o.s. 

Dugald Stuart Burn 
Ghazanfar All Klian, I.O.S. 

Harold Graham, i.o.s. 

Frank Burton Leach, l.c s. 

Lleut.-Col. Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, D.s.o., 
I.A. 

Harold Argyll Watson, i.o.s. 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, i.o.s. 

John Pierson Buckeley, i.B s. 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, i.c s. 

John William Smyth, i.o.s. 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vacldia 

Satyendra Nath Roy, i.o.s. 

, Arthur Beatson Reid, i.o.s. 

. Thomas James Young Roxburgh, i.o.s. 

I Lleut.-Col. John Morison, i.M.s. 

Sir Theodore James Tasker, i.o.s. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 
I Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o.B.E. 

John Carson Nixon, i.o.s. 

Lodhi Karim Hyder. 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, i.o.s. 

Major-General Neil Charles Bannatyne 
Alma Latifi, o.b.e., i.o.s. 

Tom Lister, i.o.s. 

Claude Henry Gidney 
Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig 
Sit Bot)ert Daniel Richmond 
Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, l.M.D. 
Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Reed, n.s.o. 
M.C., I.A. 

Edmund James Rowlandson 
Roland Graham Gordon, i.o.s. 

John Henry Darwin, i.o.s. 

Major Mathew Jolm Clarke 
Sam Carter Mould 
Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor 
Lleut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beazley 
1 The Hon’ble Mr. Hugh Dow, I.o.s. 
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Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad Husain 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya 
Dlianjibhai Hormusji Mehta 
Allan Macleod, l.c.s. 

Bam Chandra, l.C.s. 

Maj.-Genl. William Charles Hughan Forster, 
I.M.S. 

Sii James Bcid Taylor, i c.s. 

Charles Lyall Philip, l.c.s. 

Captain Sardar Sii Slici Mohammad Khan 
Edmund Nicolas Blandy, l.c.s. 

Noel James Banghton, l.c.s. 

Sii Cliarles Geiald Trevor 

Colonel John Norman Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Bobert Bresford Seymour Sewell 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Terence Chlchele-Plowden 

Edgar Stuart Boffey 

Vivian Augustus Short 

William Duncan MacGregor 

Col. David Self on Johnston 

Harold Biley Boe 

Hugh George Bawlinson 

John Gordon Cameron Scott 

Bai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai 

Bai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji 

David Keith Cunnison 

Thakor Saheb Sliri Madar Sinhji Vakhatsinhji 

Lt.-Col. J. L. B. Weir 

E. C. Gibson 

N. N. Anklesaria 

W. B. Brett 

C St. Leger Teyen 

Col. B. H. Anderson 

J. H. Adam 

H. P. Thomas 

T. P. M. O’Callaghan 

J. Davidson 

Beai -Admit al L C. E. Crabbe 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J. de GraaU Hunter 
D. H. C. Drake 
A. G. Leach. 

Sii David Meek 
Lt.-Col. H. F. E. Childers 
Lt.-Col. E J. D. Colvin 
R. S. Purssell 
Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett 
Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigaru 
Sit Alan (J](‘«'n 

Lt.-Col. Sit Jamsedji Duggan 

A. J. Leech 

H. M. Shircore 

A. S. Hands 

3Lijor T T Stevenson 

A. J. Baisman 

J. A. Stewart 

K. L. B. Hamilton 
H. J. Twynam 

J. Prasad 

Col (Honorary Brigadier; G. A Hare 

B. N. Bau 

L. H. Greg 

J. R. T. Booth 
Sir Charles Chit ham 
L. H. Colson 
B. E. Bussell 
\. Fltzmaurice 
A. C. Lothian 
Lt.-Col. G. L Betham 


Bai Bahadur Dlwan G. Nath 
Major W. B. Hay 
C. E. S. Fairweather 
Lt.-Col. A. D. Stewart 
Lt.-Col. B. N. Chopra 
MajorB. T. Lawrence 
i K. G. Mitchell 
W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. N. Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, Baja of Sorangar 
Baiia Shri Chhatra Salji, Thakore of 
Kadanah 
M. L. Darling 
H. C. Green field 
J. W. Kelly 

Col. (Honoiary Brigadier) R. S. Scott 
ALijor Nawab Sir Ahmed Nawaz Khan 
H. M. Hood 

R. N. Gilchrist 
F. Canning 

Capt. E. H. Dauglish 
J. M. Blackwood Stuart 
P. E. Aitchison 
Lt.-Col J. A. S. Phillips 
F. T. de Monde 
W. Me Bao 
Capt. A. W. Ibbotson 
A J. Mainwaring 
Major G. V. B. Gillian 
Brevet-Major H. H. Johnson 
Lt.-Col. n. H. Kmg 
A D. Go/don 

E. L Morriott 

S. H. Bigsby 

J. Matthai 

V. A. S. Stow 

W. Roberts 

A. F. Stuart 

Lt.-Col Sii Donald Field 

Hai Baliadur Daya Bam Salmi 

Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzumdar 

R. G. McDowaU 

Col. A. J. G. Bird 

F. Tyinms 
F. J Waller 

M. B. Richardson 

B. C, Prance 
L. G. L. Evans 

Mohd. Saleh Akbar Hydari 
I M. Stephens 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Mumm 
E. M. Souter 

Babu Chandreshvar Prasliad Narayaii Siiiha 
Lt.-Col. E. S. Phipson 
Lt -Col. J. Powell 

Lt.-Col. (Honorary Col.) A. B. Beddow 

C. G. Barber 
Phanindra Nath Mitra 

A. D. Crombic 
Major H. J. Bice 

B. B. Maclachlar 

J. G. Laithwaite 

C. K. Davidson 

T. C. Crawford 

K. B. Darabshah Edalji Nagarwala 

Dewan Bahadur N. A. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
Malek .Toravarkhan Umarkhan, Talukdar oi 
Varahi 
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a P. Waterfall 
J. F. Kitchell 

Hon. Brigadier A. H. R. Dodd 
Hon. Brigadier D. Ogiivy 
Hod. Brigadier H. B. Tucker 
W. W. Smart, i.c.s. 

F. W. Robertson 

J. S. Thomson 
11. M. Macdougall 
P. M. Kharegat 
Major If - O Howard 
Col C. E. Vines 

R. Sanderson 
Col. A. Jf. H. Muir 
Capt. A. G MunderelJ 

C. M. Tnvedi 

K. H. Hutchings 
Lieut. -Col. B. Higham 
Lieut. -Col. H. Knowles 
Lieut. -Col. G. Loch 
Capt. G. F. Hall 

R. F. Miidie 
K. Sanjiva Row 
C. T. Letton 
S N Gupta 

Maharaj Kumar Amarjitsingh of Kapurtliala 
Capt. W. E. Maxwell 
R. C. Bristow 
J. Fearfleld 
J. A. R. Grier 

Khan Bahadur Taj muhauicd khan of Badri'shi 
Nowshera 

Col. S Q S Haughton 
J. Bartley 
W. W. :Nind 
C. K Rhodes 

The llon’ble Mr 8. C. Ghosh Maulik 

Colonel (Temp Brig.) Frederick Die kins 

A. A. McCasdkill Mitchell 

E. P. Burke 

P. T. Fans field 

Lt.-Col H. F. W. Paterson 

R. G. Allan 

H. A. Hyde 

W. E. G. Bender 

8. P. Varma 

H. P. V. Townend 

Lt.-Col G. W. Anderson 

C. D. Rae 

Lt.-Col. W. Ross Stewart 

C. C. Ittglis 

Lt.-Col. M W Wyhe 

E. A. Wraight 

A. H. A. Todd 

Major R. S. Aspinall 

H. Dippie 

A. Alkman 

J. Cairns 

A. A. L. Flynn 

J. W. Gordon 

V. F. Gray 

H. W. Hogg 

Ra^In^rjit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, of Tamkohi, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jai Gopal Pun 
U. Kyaw Zan 

Honorary Captain Maharaj Nahar Singhii 
Sami Muthiah Mudaliyar 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Poynton Radley 


I The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Macliraj Bhawai.> 
I Shanker JVlyogi 
i E M. Jenkins 

I Thakor Shn Prathisinhji Takliatbiniiji 
I Siidasiia 
I a. K. Hailing 
I R. D. I>alal 
il. C. Prior 
D. Gladding 
: H F. Knight 
, W. 8. Bi own 
Col R. B. Butler 
, lA.-Col. L B Grant 
1 A. N. ,T. Harrison 
Lt.-Col. C. (ie 31 Wellborne 
' Jlajor A. J Ranstord 
' W. L. a Trench 
Br -Col. W. 8. Pender 
' 31. 8 Jayakar 
' A . D. F. Dundas 
D. Revnell 
L H. Kiikness 
i3Iajor(’ G. Prior 
W. E D Cooper 
' Lt.-Col. J. J. Harper- JJclson 
■ E. 8 Crump 

Diwan Bahadui 3Iadura Balasundaram Nayudu 
, Nawah Khusru J iing 
T. Quuylo 

; The Hon’lde Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 
. (T. L (/’orfield 


' R ( . A. 8. Hobart 
, F. L Braync 
H. H. (’raw 
I H. K. K irpalani 

' Col (Teni. Brig ) A. L. 31. Aloleswoith 
Col. (Tom. Bug ) J. de L Conry 
Lt-Col, R Piince 
XA -C!ol. R C. F. Schombeig 
O 31. 3Iartin 
H. (t, Dennehy 
A. C. Davies 


C. ]). Deshtnukh 
C. G. Froke 

C. E. Jones 
Captain C. H. Corser 
Lt.-Col. R E. Flowerdew 
T. C. Orgill 

D. Penman 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh 
A. H. I^ayard 
A. C. Woodhouse 


Rao Bahadur T. 8. Venkatarainan 

H. L. O. Garrett 

J. Monteath 

G. C. Ramsay 

Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua 

Col. (Temporary Brigadier) R. S. Abbott 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier) P. W. L. Broke-Smith 

Col. (Temporary Brigadier) H. M. Burrows 

Col. (Temjxirary Brigadier) W. E. Kidner 

J. F. Blakiston 

E. C. Ansorge 

J. D. Penny 


D. 3Iacfarlane 
G. M. Ross 
A. A. 3Vaugh 
J. R. Blair 
Col. J. Taylor 

Group Captain H. H. Bottomley 
Col. C. A. Boyle 
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J. M. Bottomley 
Lt.-Col. G. r. J. Paterson 
r. Ware 

Lt.-Col. A. E. J. C. McDowell 

E. A. O. Perkin 

D. Healy 

Lt.-Col. J. de la Hay Gordon 
W, Ti. G. Smith 
V. N. Bao 

F. Sayers 

Lt.-Col. C. Newcomb 
Lt.-Col 11 K, Candv 
Khan Bahadur Mauhi Abdul Aziz 
C. H. Bristow 
S. H. Y. Oiilsnam 
Major A. E. Ciartmel 
]i. M Sullhaii 
C. W. Ayers 

E. Muir 

J. J. C. Paterson 
Maun?? Set 

L. <1. Piunell 
B II, Dobson 
Colonel P. S. Mills 
J. C Farmer 
A. G. Phillips 
A. 3. Dash 
P, 3. H Stent 
A. J Hoiilvuison 
Lt.-Col G. T. Fisher 
C. W. B Noimand 
Lt.-Col. F. A. Barker 
Col W. E L. LoiifC 
Group Captain M. Hcndemon 
C. F. Bell 

M. O’Brien 
A. Vipan 
A. Gordon 

Lt.-Col B V, Mai tin 
H. Gi eon field 

The HoiCbIc Mr. M. W. W. M. Yeatts, 

C. H. Gadsden 
Lt.-Col. 11 C. Fletcher 
Khan Bahadui S, N. J. Batnagai 
Lt -Col G T liiirke 
Major C, G. Toogood 
L. Owen 
A. Whittaker 
Major 13. A Barnes 
H. S. B. Boyaf?iaii 
Diwan Bahadur P. D. Naraiu 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted on Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire, It 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with 
some Royal Princesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices In connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted b> an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen. 

Her Majesty Queen 3Iary 
H. R. H. the Pi in cess Royal. 


H R H. The Duchess of Gloucestor. 

H. R.H. The Duchess of Kent. 

H. R H. the Ptincess Louec Duchess of Argyll. 
H. R H. the Princess Beatrice. 

H. H. Prmccss Helena Victoria. 

. H. H. Princess Marie Louise. 

H. M. The Queen of Norway 
H. M. Queen Mane of Roumania. 

Mary, Baroness Kinloss, 

H. H. Alahaiaiii Sahib Chimna Bai Gackwar 
Lady George llamiltou. 

Margaict, Dowager Baroness Ampthill 
Mary Caioliue, Dowagei (’ountess ot Miuto. 

Lady Victoiia Patiieia Helena Raiusa\ 

Margaret Etieime Hannah, Maiehioness of 

Crewe 

Frances Cliailotte. Vi‘-eountess thelirsfoul 
Mane Adelaide, Maiehioness of Willingdon 
Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Viscountess Halitax. 
Pamela, Countess of J^ytton. 

H H Sii Padinanabha Sevini Yam hi Dliarma 

Vaidhmi Raja Rajeswaii Malmiani Sctu 

Lakshini Bai, IMalmiani Regent ot Travaneore. 
Mirgaret Eveljn, Visountess Goseheu. 

.leannettc Hope, Baroness Biidwood, 

Lady All Shah. 

IJ. H. the Mahaiani Bliatianji Sii Ajab Kiinwaijl 

Sahel), ot Bikanei. 

Lady Beatinx Taylour Stanley 
Doreen Aland. Alarehioncss ot Linlithgow 
Doreen Geraldine, Baioness Biabouine 

India.1 Titles : Badges. — An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar m 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ’, ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘ Khan Bahadur’, 'Rai Bahadur’, * Rao Baha- 
dur *, ‘ Khan Sahib * Rai Sahib * and ‘ Hao 

Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued ; — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a flve-poiiited star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Bai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued in November, 1914, 
states: — The Government ol India have recently 
liad under consideration the question of the 
p«)S]tion in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge Itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed Immediately after the Kaiser-l-Hind 
, Medal. 
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Indian Distinguished Service Medal. — ^This 
medal was instituted OQ June 26th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published In Simla as a reward 
lor both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers ol the regular and other lorces in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust ol JBling Edward 
VII^ and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. Ttie 
medal, 1§ Inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1| in. wide, with 
blue edges i in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward ot 
valour was Instituted by the H. E. 1. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the starts surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
In the pay of the recipient, and In the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to lus 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points. If in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark- blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1| in. 
In width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India. — This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 


iince 1878, however, any person, European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion siaiarU gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
r®fl in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sardar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. — This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non -com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal ** ; but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. 8. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse Is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria £aisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclObing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths Is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, in. in diameter. 
Is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria's successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARD VB or GEORGIYS 


THE KAISAB-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — wbicb 
was amended in 1001,1912 and in 1933— being as 
follows “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
ImpOTtant and useful services rendered tc 
Us In Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Oar said Empire, 
and taking also Into consideration the ex- 
pediency ol distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Ropl favour; Now lor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents lor Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.*' The decoration Is styled 
“ The Raisar-i-HInd Medal for Public Ser- 
vice In India** and consists of three classes. 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
taion — in gold for the First Class, silver for the 
Second Class and in bronze for the Third Class — 
with the Royal Cypher on one side and on the 


reverse the words '* Eaisar-i-Hind for Public 
Service io India**; it Is suspended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Samad Ehan of Rampnr 
Advani, 2d. S. 

Alvar, Mrs. Parvatl Ammal Chandra Sekhara. 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness tJie Dowager Maharani 
of Eamal Kunwar 

Akalkot, Srimati Tarabai Rani Saheb Bhonsle, 
Rani Regent of 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Revd. J. H. 

AUyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 

Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary 
Amarcband, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Amur Nath 

Ampthill, Margaret. Baroness 
Anardai, Shrimati Sethani. 

Anderson, 1. R. 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Anklesaria, J. A. 
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▲nstice, P. N., Mrs. Stent. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. E. J. 

Bagla, Eamniwas 
Baird, Miss E. E. 

Baird- Smith, J. E. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
BaU, Mrs. B. 

Bandora walla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 
barber, Benjamin Eussell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 

Barnes, Malor Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. S. D. 

Beadon, Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 

Beale, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G. 

Bell, Lt -Col. Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Betteridge, Miss H. 

Bhandari, Kai Bahadur Captain E. E. >1. 

Bhore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 
Billimoria, Eustomji Bomanji. 

Bingley. Maior-General Sir Alfred 
Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell. 

Blrkmyre, Lady A. 

Blsset, Miss M. E. 

Blackwell, Mrs. M. F. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Bonnetta, The Very Rev. M. E. 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour. 
Bosanquet, Sir. O.Y. 

Bose, Eai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna 
Bott. Lieut. -Col. E. H. 

Brackenbury, Mrs. E. S. H. 

Bradbury, The Rev. Arthur Lyle 
Brahmachari, Eai Bahadur C. N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarer 
Brayne, Mrs. I . G. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Broomfield, Mrs. M. L. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Eev. W. E. W. 

Burge, Mrs. B. M. I. 

Burton, Lady D. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Bunbury, Evelyn James 

Burn, Sir Rlehard 

Burnett, Geperal Sir Charles John 

Burton, Miss A. I. 

Busher, R. 0. 

Butler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 


Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion. John Montrlon 
Carleton, Di. (Miss) Jessie, U.d. 

Carleton, Marcus Bradloid 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carstain The Rev. G. 

Carter. Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lieut.-Col. E. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Eai Bahadur 
(/hand, Eai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. Ey., p.s.a. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Eev. Eyre, d.d. 

Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chattiyar, M. C. S. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P, Puttanna 
Chitnavis. Sir Shankar Madbo 
Chitty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. P. S. 

Coldstream. William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland. Theodore Henfey 
(3oppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett. Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Cotesworth, Mrs. B. 

Cousenr, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Cox, E. .T. H., Esq. 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Creif^ton, Deaconess Beatrice. 

Crosthwaite, The ReT. C. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Cullen, Mrs. E. J. 

Dane, Lady 
Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 
Das, Ram Saran 
I Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 
Das, Eai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 
Das, Mrs. Rajkumari 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Eev. Can. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, Caleb 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davison, Miss Mary. 

Davys, Mis. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Sutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
deLotblniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Deodhar, G. K. 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Devi, Maharani Parbati 
Dewas (Junior), H. H. the Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
Luxraibai Puar of 
Dobson > Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E. I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Eev. J. A. 

DuBem, Amedee George 
DuBem, Jules Emile 
Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

! Duncan, Sister K. A. 
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Dunmcliffe, Mrs. F. 

Dutt, G. S. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 

Edna, Lady Gowan 
Elsie, Mrs. King 
Ernest, Dr. A. L. 

Evans, The Rev. J. C. 

Falkincr, Miss G. 

Farrer, Miss E. M. 

Fatima Sidika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Edward Belcham 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 

Frmodt-Moller, C. F. 

Gedge, Miss E. 

Gerrard, Miss J. M. 

Ghosal, Sir Josna 
Gibson, Mrs. M. E. 

Gilmore, The Rev. David Chan die 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. R. H. H, 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. D. R. 

Goschen, Viscountess 
Gould, Miss Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. S. 

Graham, Miss D. L. 

Graham, The Very Rev. John Anderson (with 
Gold Bar) 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Gray, Major J E. 

Greenfield, Muss C. R. 

Gregory, Brother 
Grifhn, Miss E. 

Guha, B. K. 

Guilford. The Usv. E, (with gold bai) 

Guye", H. C. 

Gwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Ballour 
Haig, Lady 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton, Lieut. -Col. Robert Edward Archibald 

Hankin. E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev.O. 

Harper. Dr. R. 

Hart, Misb Louisa Helena (with Gold Bar) 
Harvest, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Vero 
Harvey, Miss R. 

Batch, Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haughton, S. G. S. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith 
Helen, J., Mrs. Tasker 
Helen, Lady Maepherson 
Henrietta, Mother 

Hey, Miss D. C. deLa (with Gold Bar) 

Hibberd, Miss J. F. 

Hiokinbotham The Rev. J. H. 

Higginbotham, 8. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hill, Miss Norah 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. Y. 

Hogan. W . J. Alexander 


Eolderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H . T. (with Gold Bar) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Hood, H. H. 

Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
Hormusji, Dr. S. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.D. 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoyland.John Somerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E. M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunan, Mr, W. 

Husband, Lleut.-Col. James 
Hutchinson, Lieut. -Col. William Goidon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 

Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalie 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 

Irving, Lady 

Isabelle, D , Mrs. Norman Walker 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8. 

Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy 

Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jamict Rai, Diwan Bahadur (with Gold Bar) 

Jankibai 

Janvier, Rev. C. A. R. 

Jassawala, J. S. 

Jehangir, Mrs. Oowasjl 

Jehangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Cowasji 

Jerwood, Miss H. D. 

Jones, F. T. 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Joyce, Lady Keawe. 

Kamribai, Shri Rani Saheba of Ja^dan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Right Rev. K. W. S. 

Kerr, Rev. George McGlashan 
Keyes, Lady E. B. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopscb. Dr. Louis 
Kotharl, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 
Krishnamachari, Lady Rangamma 
Kuer, Srimati Phulpati 
Kugelberg, Dr. C. F. 

Lamb Sir Richard Amphietfi 
Lant, The Rev. W. E. 

Lee, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yain 
Lewis, The Rev. E. H. 

Lindsay, Sir D’Arcy 
Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Littlewood, Miss G. E. 

Longmire, Miss Mary 
Loubiere, Rev. Father E. F. A. 

Lovett, Sir Harrington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 
Luck, Wilfred Henry 
Lukis, Lady 
Lyall, Frank Frederick 
Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert Wililam 
Steele 
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MacLean, Uev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant, Puran Nath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Malvj, Tnbhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneck(;hand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr. Francis 8t. George 
Marar, K. W. P. 

Marwood, Sidney Lionel 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarnsnn, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
McCullough, Miss Rosa Adalmc 
Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McFavden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, d.d. 
McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

McNeel, The Rev. John 
McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta. Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 
Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston. Rev. W. 

Millar, Lt -Col. G. MacGregor 
Millard, Walter Samuel 
Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C 1. 

Mohamed Ayoob alias U. Sliwe Yuii 
Monahan. Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, The Itcjv. C. H. 

Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Morgan, George 
Morrison, F. E. 

Muazzini Hussain Muhammad Farokh 
Mudhar, S. C. 

Muir, Rev. E. (with Gold Bar ) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Theresw 
Muir, Mrs. G. H. M. 

Mulye, V. Krishnarao 
Murphy, The Rev. Mother Xavier 
Nariman, Dr. Sir Temulji Bhikuji 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv 
Kunwar Sahiba oi 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nisbet, John 

Norman-Walker, Mrs. D. I. 

Noyce, Lady E. I. 

Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. B. S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O'Donnell, Doctor J. J>. 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (aiias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Bvelyn Arbuthuot William 
O’Meara, Lt.-Col. Eugene John 
Organe, The Rev. W. E. II. 

Page, Lady M. 

Paraclet, The Rev. Mother Marie Du Divin 

Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Parshottam 
Parmanand, Ram Krishna Narayan 
Parukutti Netyar, Ammal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M. M. 

Pauline, Lady Gnifith 
Pears, S. D. 


Pelly, The Rev. A. C. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfurai, The Rev. L. C. 

Perreira, Major J. M. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kava^ji Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Picklord, If red Donald 
Plggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 

Flamonden, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posuett, Rev. C. W. 

Pojmder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 

Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib 
Ramanuja Aehanvar, D. B. V. K. A. 

RamA Rail, Mrs. D. 

Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. S. A. 
Ramchandrarao Pantulu, J). B. 

Ramsay, Dr. G. C. 

Rankine, Miss S. J. 

Kawson, Miss M. E. 

Kay, Kao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Heed, Miss M. 

Rees, O. M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reinfry, Mrs. M H. Y. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, C.S.. 

Roberta. Dr. II. G. 

Robeits, Lt.-Col. Sir James Reid 
Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reiubold 
Row, Dr. Kaghavendra 
Roy. Rai BahaUiir Harendra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I, 

Ruth, Mis. Young 
Sackett, The Revd. F. C. 

Samthar. Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M. T. 

Schucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vandei 
Schuyler, Mis. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott. Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Seshagin Rao Pantulu, D. B. I>. 

Shah Nawaz, Begum 
Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, Rev. B. B. 

I Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E. 
i Shephard, Miss M. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 
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Sherratt, The Rev. W. 

ShlUidy, The Rev. John 
Bhore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Bhoubridge. Lieut.-Col. C. A. G. 

Bhroff, 8. P. 

Sifton, Lady 

Bimpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 
SiDgh, MunshI AJit 
Bin(;h, Raja Bliagwan Bakbsh 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 

f krefarud. The Rev. Larsorseo 
mith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Lieut,>Colone] Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. £. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (with Gold Bar) 
Southon, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

Stampe, William Leonard 
Stalk, H. A. 

Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with Gold Bar) 

Steed, Mrs. Lalla 
Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 

Stewart, R. R. 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Stokes. Lady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strock, The Rev. John Roy 
Strutton, H. H. 

Stuart, Miss E. G. 

Stursberg, The Rev. O. H. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan 

Sullivan, Rev. Mother Mary Columba 

Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Tandon, Lala Ishar Das 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Tavlor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Telchmann, G. 0. 

Tha, U. Shwe 
Thakral, Lala Mul Chand 
Tha par, Miss Prcmvati 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tllak, H. V. 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall. Christian 
Todd, Mrs. B. G. 

Todhunter, Lady Alice 
Tonkinson, Mrs. E. 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 
Tunstall, Mrs. L. G. 

Tweddle, Miss B. M. 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev Cecil Earle (with Gold 
Bar) 

Tyrrell, Lieut.>Col. Jasper Robert Joly 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaisghan. Lieut. -Colonel Joseph Charles Steel ke 

Venkataratnam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Raghupati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria, Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. (with Gold Bar) 


Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Coi. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
i Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, The Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V. (with Gold Bar) 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra. 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
' Willingdon, The Countess of 
j Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 

Wright, Lady B. 

, Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
^ Younghusband, Lteut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

I Recipients of the* 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ghani 
Abdul Kadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdul Sattar Haji Suleman Naviwala 
Abdur Bazzak Khan, Subadar 
' Abram, Miss M. E. 

Abul Hussain 
, Achariyar, C. R. V. 

I Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 
I Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur 
I Alamelumangathayarammal, Kalahasti 
! Albuquerque, Miss M. C. 

I Alexander, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

All Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
, Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Allen, Miss Maud 
I Allinson, Miss C B. 

Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Singh 
! Amelia, Rev. Mother 
I Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
' Andrews, Miss E. F. M. 

, Anestesle, Sister 
j Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

' Antia, Jamshedji Merwanji 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs. S. E. 

Armstrong, Mrs. M. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Askwith, The Revd. F. N. 

I Atkinson, John William 
. Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 

Augusta, Sister Jeane. 

Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. HU 

Avargal, M. R. Ry. T. Krishna Menon 
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Avargal, M. R. Ry. Tanjore Ekambaram Pillai 
Aziz HuBain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly 
Baird, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Baker, Miss F. A. 

Baker. Honorary Major Thomas 
Bala Krishna Shetty, M. R. Ry. A. 

Balbhadra Dass Mlrhoutra 
Ball, Miss Margnente Dorothy 
Ballantine, W. J. H . 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Bapat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martlia 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barkali All, Maulvi 
Barnabas. Thomaa Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Basrur, Mrs. S. S. 

Batra, G. L. 

Baw, U. San 
Bazzlley, Miss M. 

Bcadon, Dr. M. O'Brien 
Beaumont, T. C. 

Beddy, Miss L. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
Bennett, The Rev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

Bertie, Albert Clifford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udhai 
Bhanot, Mrs. E. 

Bhaidwaj, Pandit D. S. 

Bharucha, Khan Bahadur E. S. 

Bhatia, Biharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs. Janki Bai, 

Bhaya, B. R. Khan Bahadur 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Ooverdhan 
Bibhu Bala, Mrs. Bakshi 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lai 
Binns, Miss H. C, 

Bird, Mrs. D. M. 

Birj Behari Lai 

Blrla Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Birney, Mrs. S. D. 

Bishesbwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss S. 

Blackham, Colonel Robertgames 
Blaciimore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Bleakley, Mrs. Alice 
Bleakly, Miss N. E. 

Blenkmsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton (also Bar) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also Bar) 

Bose, Mrs. I. M. 


1 Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 
Bose, Vivian 
Botting, W. E, 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmachari, B. B. 

Brahuspathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner. Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall.Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
I Brown, Mrs. Jean 
Brown, Mrs. V. 

Browne, Mrs. E. K. 

Buck, Mr. H. C. 

Buck, Mrs. M. 

Buckland, Mrs. K. L. 

Buckley, The Revd. A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also Bar) 
Bucknali, Mrs. Mary 
Buell, T. 

Bullard, Miss E. G. 

I Bunston, Sister I. 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Cbudleigh 
Burton, Miss 
, Burton, Mrs. D. 

Bussel, The Rev. Mother A. V. 

, Butt. Miss L. 

Cam, Mrs. Sarah (also Bar) 

Caleb, Mi'S. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Cama, Dr. Miss Frcany 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
i Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell , Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Captain, Mrs. Q. H. C. 

Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson. 

Cardow, The Rev. Louis 
Carman, Mrs. P. 

Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Case, The Revd. B. C. 

Cashmore, The Revd. T. H. 

Cassels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chadwick, Miss D. 

Chakrabarti, H. K. 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakra varti, Mr. G. K. 

Chaimars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Cbattcrji, AnadiNath 
Chetty, Mrs. A. A. 

Gbirag Din , Seth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clark, Miss M 
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‘Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

Clerke, Honorary Major Loals Arthur Henry 

Cleur, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Cocke, A. B. 

Coelho, V. A. 

Coelho, Mrs. M. C. 

Collins, Mrs. I. G. L. 

Collis, Miss Helen Annie 
Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombes, Joslah Waters 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cooper, The Kev. Bobeit Hawking 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Cornish, Mrs. V, A. 

Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also Bar) 

Coutts, J. E. 

Coventry, H. II. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley WilllaTu 
('roix, Miss Zoe de la. 

Crozier,Dr. J. 

Gumming, James William Nicol(also Bar) 

Cummings, The Rev. John Ernes 

Cumruddin, K. S 

Cutting, Rev. William 

Dabreu, Miss P 

DaCosta. Miss Zilla Edith 

Dadabhoy, Ladv Jerbanoo 

DaGama, Accacio 

D’Albiiquerqiie, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalip Singh Kanwarani 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. Geo^e James 
Das, Nlranjan 
Das, Rain Lala 

Das, The Rev. Andrew Prabhu 
Dass, Malik Narain 
Dastoor, P. S. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davare, Miss Anandibai 
Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Davis, H. P. W. 

Tf>awson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
D’Costa, The Rev. Fa thei John Francis 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deane, Mrs. M. 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Capi . H, F. 

Dcrasari, D. P. (also Bai) 

Desai, P. V, 

Deshmukh, S. R. V. R. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi KashnAri 
Dew, Lady 

DoWachter, Father Francis Xavier (also Bar) 
Dewes,Lfeut.-Colone] Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Rai, Rai Sahib 
Dharm Ghand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 


Dilshad Begum 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, K. B. Merwanji Cooverj'i 
Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Rev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Miss L. E. 

Duncan, Mrs. B. M. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. R. 

Durian Singh, Rao Bahadur 

Dutta, Mehta Ham am 

Dwane, Mrs. Mary 

Laglesome, George 

Eastley, Mrs. Bsrae 

Edgell, Lieut.-Coionel Edward Arnold 

Edie, Mrs. M. L. 

Edmunds, Mrs. A. L. 

Edward. R. 

Edwards, Miss C. M. 

Elliot, Mrs. I. B. 

Elmes, Miss F. S. 

Eiwes, Mrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Miss E J. 

Escli, Dr. C. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss L. 

Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 
Farnrc, Mrs. K. 

Paul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi.Mrs R. 8 
Fernandes, L. P. Bar) 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Ffrench, Lieut.-Coionel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs. G. E. M. 

Fi<5k, Miss E. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Flanders, Mrs. 11. 

Flashman. Thomas Charles 
Flernina, SistrrMary 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Fogliem, Rev. J. P. 
l ord. Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane (also Bar. 

Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. E. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohllch, Mr. J. K. 

Fvson, Hugh 

(jairola,Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dut 
Cajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Galbraith, M!rs. Mary Florance 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonjl Jamsetji 
Garbett, Mrs. J. 

Garth waite, Liston 
Gaskell, W. 

Gass, Rev. J. 

Gateley. Thomas Joseph 
Gauld, Miss J. 
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George, Miss J essie Eleanor 
Ghose.Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. ]Sr. 

Ghose, S. K. 

Ghiilam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
GUIespie, Harry llupcrt Sylvester 
Gilmore, Jl. J. 

Glanvillp. Miss B. E. (also Bar) 

Gmeiner, Mias L. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Bcv. Canon Malcolm George 

Ooodbodv, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Biwan Bahadur 
GoreyD. K. 

Gordon, Miss K. A. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gosain, Pannaiiand Itumehand 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhui 
Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut. -Colonel John Weymiss 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Bev. John 


Grant, Br. Lilian Wemyss (also Bar) 

Gray, Mrs. Hestd 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Oreany, Peter Mawe 
Greenway, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Gnessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Giilliford, The Rev. Henry 
Gurablev, Mr. Dmisias 
Gune, Trirabak Raghunatb 
Gyi, U. Maung 
Haaf, Bev. G. B. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Biirness 
Haivati Malik 
Hammerstein, Mrs. H. 

Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C 
Harper, The Bev. A.K. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, Miss A. B. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Bobert Tullis 
Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Bev. A. J. 

Hatch, The Bev. W. J. 

Haworth, Lieut.-Col. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss E. 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavmia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness, A. G 
Hedlnger, Charles George 
Hendricks, W. E. 

Henry, Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Bev. G. E. 

Higginbottom, Mrs. E. (’. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hodge, Bev. J. Z 
Hofif, Slater W. J. K. 


Hoffman, The Bev. Father John, s.j. 
Hogg, Miss J. 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Bopo 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holland, H T. 


Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (also Bar) 
Hollingberry, Mrs. P. 

Hollway, Miss E. Ji 
Holman. Miss Charlotte 
lIoIincB, B. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
! Hooton, Ml*'.*- B. 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoskings, Biithcrford Vincent Theodore 

Htin Kyaw, Munc 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Lizbeth Bell 

Hunt, Major E II 

Hunter, Honorarv Captain James 

Husain, Saiyid M 

Jliitchiugs Mi'-s E E. 

Hutchings, Miss Erniiv 

Ibrahim. Maulvi Muhammad 

Hiaan Ali 

lliJl, A D 

Inglls.Mrs. Ellen 

1 1 eland, The Bev. VV. P 

Irvine, J. A 

Iver, Siibharayappa Rama 
[Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
I Jackson, Mrs. K 
J.iliee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

.Tames, ]Mrs. Bewati 
.lamna Prasad 
.l.iiiaki, Miss Miiliyil 
Jeiinei, ('. H. 

Jervis, Mils. Edith 

Jesson, Misb Marjorie Wilhelmina 

Jivaiiandan 


Joglckar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Veiikatesb 
John, Bev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Fredeiick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Bosallc 
Jones, Mrs. V. B. B. 

Jones, Bev. D. E. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jones, Mis«- Murgaiet Gray 
Jo'ihec, D, L. 

.To&hi, Rai Bahadur K. D. 

JoshijNaiayan Malhar 
Jo^hi, Trimbuk M ainan 
.losi Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 


Jovee, Mrs. E. L. 

Judah, Mrs. S, S. 

Judd, C. K. 

Judhah, Tile Bev. E 
Jung, Slier, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
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Kalubava, Azam Kesarkahn 
Kanga, Mrs. D. 

Kauoo, Yasuf 
Kapadia, M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Earanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Kesha y 
Eelavkar, Miss Krishna bai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V, N., The Rev. 

Kenyon, Mrs. D. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamlietia Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lient*Kawab Jamshcd All 
Khan, Mrs. K. M. 

Khan, Mrs. Oracle 
Kharegat, Mrs. M. 

Kbarshedjl, Miss S. N. 

Khiidabakhsh, Kazi 
Khu}oorina, Nadlrshab Nowrojec 
Kidar Nath 
King, Miss R. M. 

King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also Bar) 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath (also Bar) 
Ktohin, The Revd. J. 

Ktchln, Mrs. M. 

Klein, C. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lleut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S. P 

Kreyer, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Krlshnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnaswaml Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Krishnsswami Chetty, M.R. Ry. C. V. 
Krishnaswaml Chetty, Mrs. C. 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah (also Bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G. £. 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lank ester, Dr. Arthur Coiborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Latif, Begum 
Latifl, Mrs N. 

Lauders, Miss V. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Laxton, Miss K. £. 

Lazarus, Miss H. M. 

Lear, A. M. 

Lee, Miss B. 

Lethbridge, Mrs. E. F. E. 

Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lilawati, Miss 
linforth. Miss 1. 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth (also Bar) 

Lloyd, Mrs. £. M. 

Lloyd, Mrs. V. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi, Khan Bahadur Bhakhir Muhi>ud Din Khan 
Longhurst, Miss H. G . 

Lorimer. Mrs. P. 


Lovrain, Rev. J. H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Luders, Miss V. 

Lunazzi, The Rev. Father 
Lund, George 
Lundin, Sister M. 1. 

MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Miss V. E. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macbeth, Mrs. A. 

MacFarlanc, Mrs. E. M. 

MacFarlane, Miss E. M. 

Mackay, Mrs. E. 

Mackay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackay, Mrs. S. M. 

MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacKcnna, Lady Esther Florence 
Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macknee, H. C. 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
MacMarquis, J. 

MacNair, Mrs. M. 

Macphail, Miss Alezandrina Matilda (also Bai) 

Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 

Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 

Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 

Maddox. Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Henry 

Madeleine, Sister Mary 

Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Mankar, K. S. 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 

Manwaring, Miss A. E. 

Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabai Ardashir 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J. 

Martin, Miss A. P. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir, j.p. 

Masani, Rustam Pestonjt 
Mathias, P. F. 

MaungMaung U. 

McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen. Olivor Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, Miss S. L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
Mcllwri^, Leslie 
Mckce, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 

McNeil, Miss W. H. 

McRobbie, Miss S. L. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, m.b.e. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Yaikuntrai Lallubhai 
Menesse, N. H. 
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Meyer, E. 

Niddleton-Stewart, Mrs. D. 

Ikill, Miss G. n. 

Hinniken, Mrs. V. W. 

3£ir Muhammad Husain 
Mirikar, Narayanrao Yeah want 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Hitcheson, Miss 
Mitra Mrs. Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. B. 

Mohammed Mhan 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother I. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Eev. H. A. D. 

Mordecai, T. 

Morgan, Mrs. Ada Frances 
Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Mortimer, Brig. Frank 
Motilal, Seth of Plparia 
Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Mould, Mrs. Mavis Theda 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Muazzam-ud-Din Hiisaini, K. B. Saiyid 

Mudaliar, Bao Sahib Conjeevaram Manickam 

Muga8eth,Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K. 
Muhammad Khan, Haji, s.B., O.B.E. 

Muirhead, Mrs. D. A. J). 

Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukerji, Bai Sahib A. K. 

Mukharjl, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Murray, A., Esq. 

Mya, U. Po 
Myres, Miss J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukbl 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 

Narayan Canaji Bao Bao Sahcb 
Narayan Singh, Bao Sahib 
Narayanaswami Chetty, D.B.G. 

Narayanjee Laljee 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjt Kharsedji 
Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 
Navalkar, Miss Buby 
Naylor, MissN.F. 

Neill, Bev. C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Niaz Mohammad Khan 
Nicholson, Bev. 

Nlrmalabala Naik, Miss 
Noble, Dr. W. A. 

Noemi, Bev. Mother 
Norris, Miss C. (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss C. ( Jungpura) 

Norris, Miss Manare 

Noyes, Mrs. V. M. B. Nelly Vale (also Bar) 


Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
O Brlen. Lieut.-Colonel 
O'Conor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, MissL. 

O'Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Old, William Charles 
OldrelvB, Rev. F. 

Ohvcr, Miss (\ J. 

O'Neill, Miss M. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orme, Miss F. E. 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
O'Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram, The Bev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. B. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Page, Miss E. L. 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Pal, Bai Sahib N. 

Palm, Lieut.-Col. Randle Harry 
Parehure, Mrs. Umabai 
Park, The Bev. George W, 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. B. J . 

Parinana- d. Mi s. K. D. 

Parsons, Bonald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji, c.i. 
Patel, K. G. 

Paterson, David 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Pathie, Ml^^ Nellie 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, Miss G. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. B. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penu, The Rev. W. C. 

Penner, Bev. Peter Abraham 
Perfect, The Buv. Canon Henry 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Bev. William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Bose Margaret (also Bar) 
Phelps, The Bevd. A. C. 

Phelps, Mrs. Maude Marion 
Phelps, Mrs. J. C. M. 
pump, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss B. 

Piggott, C. W. O’M. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Pirn, Mrs. Ranee 

Plnney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. L. 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitale, N. A. 

Pitaroberdas, Laxmidas 
Pittar, Mrs. D. A. 
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Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Polletc-llobertfl, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Posnett, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raphunath 
Pragcr, Miss M. F. 

Prahraj, Gopal Chandra 
Pramila, Mrs. Chaudhuri 
Prance. Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Eustart' Dickinson 

Prideaux, Frank Winckwortb Austice 

Proctor-Sims, Miss N. 

Piovost, Father F. 

Pugh, Mrs. E. E. 

Pur‘'hotainda8 Thakurdas 
]*uisell, Mrs. Ruth Mary 
Quinn, Miss A. M. 

Eaghira, Klian Bahadur !M. B. 

Rahim, Abdul, Ihrzada Saiyid Sardar 
Rahman, Mrs. Z. A. 

Rahmat Bibi 
Rai, Babu Ram Kinkar 
Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur 
Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 
Ram Lala Kanshi 
Ham, Rai Bahadur Raizada 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagaiiri, m.b.i. 
Ramanuja Achariyar, Rao Bahadur C. 
Ramaswami, Rao Sahcb Colattur 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswami, Brahuspathi Dr. 

Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Miss S. J. 

Rao, Mrs. A. V. 

Rao, M. R. Ry., V. S. 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rataiiji, Dins hah Dalai 
Rattan Chand 
Rattans! Mulji 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Chunilal 
Ray, Hareudra Nath 
Razi-iid-Din Ahmad, K. B. Shaikh 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
Rebello, F. A. C. 

Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 
Reid, The Rev. James Potter 
Richaids, Mrs.H.F. 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
Richardson, The Rev. R. C. 

Rieu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rmman, Miss N. V. 

Rivenhurg.The Rev. Dr. 

Roberts, Major diaries Stuart Hamilton 
Rooerts, Mrs. H. 


(Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W. 

Robertson , Miss M. 

Robc-rtson, Mrs. E. K. 

Robilliard, H. 

Robinson. Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Bann< 
Robson, J. 

Rocke. Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel, Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rogers, The Rev. G. C. 

Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Roscoe, Miss J 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Ross, F. W. 

Rosselto, Mips M. M. 

Roy, G. W. 

Rukhraabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar) 

Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
€luahforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomji Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Sabnis, Mahadev Jagannaih 
Sackett, Mrs. E. 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Sage, Miss M. D. 

Sahai, Ram (also Bar) 

Sahan Ram Rail 
Sahay, Lala Devnath 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismail ji Abdul Hussain 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 
Sampson, Mrs. M. 

Samuels, Joseph 
Saunders, Miss V. C. 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Tsher Das 
Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomoi Paul 
Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David W ilson 
Scott, Dr. I) M. (also Bar) 

Scott, Miss E. 

Seagrave, G. S. 

Sen, Dr. P. C. (also Bar) 

Sethna, Dr. K. S. 

Shah Babu Lai Behar 
Shah, Mohamed Kama 
Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar) 

Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sharpe, Miss N. 

Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Shastriyar, C. V. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shearburn, Miss M. R. 

Sheppard, Mrs. F. M. 

Shiveshwarkar, R. V. 

Shripad Krishna Belvalkar 
Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Cicil Pcrclval Vancontre 
I Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
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Shyama Charan Bhattacbarji, Hai Bahadur 
SicldeiiB, Mrs. 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkhis, Charles Wylkins 
Simon, Miss M. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mrs. M. 

Simpson, Mrs. W. E. L. 

Sims, Mrs. A. 

Sims, Miss E. 

Sinclair, Remuald Leahy 
Sinclair, Miss Mary 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apii Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kepho 
Singh, Babu Hamdhari 
Singh, Bliai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehna 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singn, Makkhan 
Singh, Hev. P L. 

Singh, Hai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, MIS'S Rukhmini 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurdit (also Bar) 

Singb, G. Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe, Mism L N. V. 

Sinha, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Sisingi, J. 

Skrine, Mis. D. E. 

Slater, A. E. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, J. A. M. 

Smith, Miss J. F. 

Smith, Miss J. H. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, Miss M. M. 

Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 
Smith, Mrs. Alice Maude 
Smyth, A. A. 

Snelson, Miss D. J. 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Somervell, T. W. 

Bommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sorabji, Miss S. 

Spencer, Lady E.M. 

Spring, The Rev. L. W. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 

Sri Raja Dameia Subbayamnia Biihadur Garu 

Sri Ram Kunwar 

Srivastava, R. S. 

St. Colette, The Rev. Mother 
St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguton 
Steele, M. I,. A. 

Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Miss L. K. 


Stevens, .Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon«General Henry Wickham 
Stewart. Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. JJlian Dorothea 
Stewart. Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Eftie, m.d. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. ( Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, Rishiyar Subralnnany.i 
Ayyar 

Subianianyam, My s- ore. 

Suklitankar, V. S. 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sundar Siiigii Sardar, Sardar Baliadur 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabal, Bal 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swami Shyaraananda 
Swan''On, 'riie Rev. Oscar Levi 
Swanzy, Mrs M. A. 

Swift, Miss Pjva 
Swinehatt, P. H. 

Swinhoc, R. C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emilv Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Leslie 
Tahairulnessa Chandhurani 
Talcherkar, H, A. 

Taleyaikhan, Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdl Khan, Malik 
Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. (also Bar) 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Rametmudra 
Tarafdar, S. K. 

Tarapore, Mis. J. B. 

Tailelon, Mrs. Lucy 
Tair, Mrs. W. 

Tayl r; Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prldeaui 
Taylor, Miss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tazammul Ahmi-d 
Tcmjile Riibton, Capt. B. 

Tha, Maung Shwe 
Theobald, Miss (also Bar) 

Tbimm.iyya, Mrs>. K. S. 

Thiruvenkata Achanyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabetli 
Thomas, H. T. 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Miss A. N. 

Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thuugamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak,H. Vishwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tininarayana Achariyar, M. R. Ry. M. A. J\ 
Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 
Tonkiuson, Mrs. Edith 
Trevelyan, Mrs. O. B. 

Tudball, Miss Emma 
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Tuff, Mlfcs A. M. 

Tullo, Miss I. M. C. 

Tuttle, Tlie Itev. A. J. 

Turner, Mrs. F. J. 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 
Tyabji, Miss K. 

U Ba. 

U Ba Lwin. 

TTmabai, Mrs. P, 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan 
Sir Muhammad 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusjl Maneekji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. E. 

Vardon, A. C. 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Vera, Mrs. Inglis 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vigors, Mrs. Daphne Stewart 
Vljayaraghava Acharyar, D. B. Sir T. 
Visvesvarava, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, William Eobert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Misb E. 

Walayatullah,Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 
Waiewalker, P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe. 

Waller, Frederick Chlghton 
Walters, Miss A. A. 

Walters, Miss W. E. 

Walton, Mrs. Julia. 

Warburton, Miss K. 

Ward, W. A. P. 

Wares, Donald Horne 
Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 

Warren, Miss Eosamund 
Webb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weigheil, Miss Anna Jane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs.Eosa 
Whitaker, Miss M. E. 

White. Miss J. 

White, Mrs. A. M. W. 

White, The Eev. V. J. 

Whitecombe, Miss A. 

Wigfall, E. H. 

Wilder, E. W. 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Miss A. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Williams, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs. E. (also Bar) 

Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis. Miss S. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wilson, The Eev. J. 

Wince, Miss Jane 
Wingate Gray, Mrs. E. B. 

Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sherifife 
Wiser, Mrs. 0. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lyda 
Wood, E. A. 

Woollard,The Eev. S. O. 

Wright, Mrs. F. G. 

Wright, Mrs. S. 


Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 


Recipients of tbe 3rd Class. 


Abul Hossam Chowdliari, Maulvi. 
Advani, B. W. 

Ahsun Mirza, Syed 
Ajwani, B. J. 

Ami Chand 
Anvekar, K. J. 

Atkinson, C., Lance Corporal 
Atta Muhammad Shaikh, Capt. 
Bagli.E C 

Basangouda , Babangouda 
Eisangouda, Krishna gouda 
Battman, Miss B. E. 

Beaty, Mrs. P. E. 

Belayct Ali 
Bellers. Mrs. N. L. 

Bhagvan, B. 

Bhambhani, D. D. 

Bisht, Jemadar Sultan Sing 
Bist, Lance Naik Chander Singh 
I Bose, P. K. 

Brebner, Mrs. M. J. 

Buck, J. J. 

Burgess, Mrs. C. 

Banarji, T. P. 

Bhattaoharjee, K, 

Cama, Miss D. D. 

(Mes, J A. 

(yhaturvedi, Pandit P. L. 
(^hatterjee, K. C. 

Chisman, Mrs. A. E. 

Choudhiiry, Mrs. N. B. 

Clark, S. H. 

Das, Miss D. F. 

Das Gupta, H. C. 

Das Gupta, J. 

Datta, M. 

Datta, S. C. 

D’Costa, Mrs. F. 

Dc, P. K. 

Derasaii, E. D. 

Desai, B. N. 

Debhmukh, Baji Eao Bala Saheb 
Dev. B. C. 

Devaprasadam, E. 

Devre, D. K. 

Duraiswarai Pillai, T. M. 

Elloy, Mrs. E. B. 

Engler, Mrs. Maud. 

Fatima Mahomedali, Miss 
Fawcett, Mrs. M. A. 

Foddy, Mrs. G. B. 

Fiost, Mis. N. L. 

Gaikwad, The Eev. E. H. 
Galvankar, S. K. 

Ganpatram, C. 

Ghode, B. N. 


I Abdul Baaed, Maulvi Chowdhury 

Bahadur! Jabbar, Maulvi 

Bahadur . i^ahman 
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Ghosh, Bhola Ifath 
Ghosh, Bhupendra Nath 
Ghosh, Mrs. S. B. 

Ghosh, R. B. Pasupati 
Ghulam Qadir Ghulam Nahi Sahih 
Gillespie, Mrs. C. E. M. 

Gorde, S. B. 

Gothe, Roka, Lance Naik 
Gowlogg, S. 1). 

Harington, Mis. M. O. 

Havaldar, Mis. B. 

Hazara Singh 
Heifers, Mrs S. J. 

Henderson, G. 

Hiranand Harjasrai Gidwaui 
Irani, H. K. 

Jaibahadur Thapa 
Jambhale, G. K. 

Jasmer Singh Gill, Sardar Sahib Jemadar 
JFawadekar, S. R. 

Joisu Boss, P. T. 

Johnstone, Miss A. C. 

Joseph, Paul 
Jofehi, B. N. 

Joshi, K. H. 

Kadichap, C. E. 

Kamat, Yeshwant Maliadco 
Karam Singh 
Karaniai, G. K. 

Kazi, K. K. Shafluddm 
Khenat, N. T. 

Kittur, A. C. 

Kothamdi, G. R. 

Kotwal, Mastu Singh 
Kulkarni, B. B. 

Kulkarni, B. R. 

Kumaruddm Ahmed, Maulvi 
Lacey, Mrs. H. P. J. 

Laliiri, K. N. 

Laskari, Mis. S. J. 

Lcdgard, Mrs. M. 

Lewis, Mrs. M. N. C. 

Lobo, J. I. 

MaePherson, Mrs. H. M. 

Mahalanabis, S. M. 

Manickam, Mrs. R. J. 

Manuel, Mrs J. R. B 
Marwadi, I M. 

Masani, M. M. 

Mehta, Mrs. R. B. 

Mitra, Rai Sahib A. C. 

Mondal, B. 

Muhammad Sharif 
Muhammad Zaka UHah 
Muhammed Hassan 
Mulla, I. K. 

Nag, S. 

Nath, Miss Agnes Janki 
Naziruddin Ahmed, Maulvi 
Negi, M. S. 

North, Miss V. 

O’Brian, Miss Mary 
O'Brien, Mrs E. L. 

O’Raflerty, Miss E. 

Parshad, Munshi J. 

Partap Singh 


Patd, G. M. 
Patel, G. N. 
Patel, H. R. 
Patil, A. C. 
Patil, B. K. 
Patil, H. Iv. 
Patil, K. R. 
Patil, M. O. 
Patil, M. y. 
Patil, M G. 
Patil, N. N. 
Patil, R. B. 
Patil, P. K. 
Patil, R. M. 
Patil, R. Y. 
Patil, S. R. 
Peres, Mis. L. 
Petei , M. 


Petei«en, Mrs. K. J. 

Pindidas Bali, Jeniadai No. 1()29 
Pii, IT. 

Punthakey, J F. 

Puianik, Mrs. B. R. 

Rjihman, Maulvi Habibur 
Rai Chaudhuri, A. U. 
lUmaswami, Paul 
Ramisetty Subbaya, R. S. 

Rawal, P. M. 

Ray, Mis. M. A. P. 

Reddi l,akshmamma, Sliriinati 
Richards, Miss A. M. 

Routh, Biibu J. C. 

Roy, Babu S. B. 

Roy Choudhury, M. N. 

Sadool, Singh 
Sahai, J. 

Samuel, ]Miss G. R, 

SangoU, H. P. 

Santokh, Singh 
Sarau, S. 

Sayyad Peersaheb 
Sen Gupta, Budh 
Sen Gupta, J. C. 

Sen, The Rev. P. A. 

Sewa, Ram Madun 

Shafique Rahaman Saddiqui, Maulvi 

Shahabudin 

Shambhu Nath 

Shamsuddm Hakim Manaana 

Shankar, Baruji 

Shaw, Mrs. L. 0. 

Shintre, R. S. N. B. 

Srinivasa Rao, G. 

Sorabji, B. 

Susainather, The Rev. B. S. 
Tennent, Mrs. F. M. 

Tirki, Miss S. 

Thimayya, Mrs. N. 

Vincent, Mrs. Gladys 
Wadhwani, H. R. 

Wahid, Abdul 
Wajedali, M. S. 

Ward, Miss A. M. 

Watson, Mrs. E. B. 


Well, G. R. 

Wiley, Mrs. M. F . 
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Who’S Who in India. 


AALAM, Mohammad Hdzdr. Eldest son of 
Mr. IKRAM Aalam, Advocate and Land- 
lord of Biidaun, U.I’. , b. 1897 ; Educated 
State Ili^h School, Karnpur , Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh , Harcourt But- 
ler Technological Institute, 
(’awn pore; Liecester College 
ot Arts and Technology, 
luccester (England). m. 
(1917) Bibi Khurshid Liqn 
Bega 111 , eldest d of his uncle 
Mr. Alzaz Aalam. U.E.E S. 
Start.cd business career at 
Cawnpore (1923). Managing 
Proprietor, Asiatic Leather 
^fodeJ Printing Press, 
and Asiatic Commercial, 
Bureau WuKds ttuvollcd Jii Europe and Asiii 
(1027-29) Elected Membei, Itoval Asiatic 
Society, and Fellow, Iloyal Society of Arts, 
in London, (1928) Founder and Hony. 
Secretary ot Muslim Nationalist Paity, 
Cawnpoie (1930-32). Vice-President, Board 
of Biroctois, Daily “ Insaf”, Cawnpore 
(1931-32) Member of the Committee of tour 
peisons appointed to devise a programme ot 
economic ujilift for the Muslim community 
of India, at Lahore (1933). Entrusted by 
H. H., Bampur, to conduct an Industrial 
Suivey of the State (1931). Apiunnted 
Industrial Expert, Govt. U. P. (1932) Invited 
by the Sapru Committee ot Un-employiucnt, 
and the Pochkhanavvala Committee of 
Industrial Finance, of U . P. ( 1 935). Addressed 
the “ Golden Jubilee " Session of the All- 
India Muslim Educational Conteicnce, on 
Technical Education, at Aligarh (1937). 
Publications • Numeious tioatises and articles 
on subjects ot economic and industrial 
Intel est. AddrebS : “ Ikiam Maiizil”, Budaun, 
and Civil Lines, Baieilly, (U, P.) 

ABDUL HAMID M. Captain. Piiueipal, Govern- 
ineiit IMuhammadau (!oll<‘ge, Madras Boin, 
November 1890. Iklueated Baliiol College 
Oxtoid, and London 
School of Ecoiuunics. 

G(n iTimieiit o f Madi as 
fecliolar Oxford Univer- 
sity. Sometime Personal 
Assistant t(» tlic Diieetor 
0 1 Public Justruetion, 

Madra-s, Special Ollicer 
for the (.Quinquennial 
Ke]>ort on Education toi 
1927-1932 Secretary of 
th(* 3Iadias liotaiy Chil) 
sinee 1930. Seeretary ot 
the Madras Umvorsity Students’ Inform.ition 
Buieau. Award<‘d M.B.E. in the Coiouatioii 
Honours of 1 937. Address . 3luhainmadan 
College, Mount Hoad, Madias. 


ABDUL HAMID, SIR, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt., 0.i.E.,0.B.E.,late Chief Minis- 
ter, Eapiirthala State. 15 October 1881. m. a | 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the I 
Punjab. Kdttc. : Government College, Iiahoie> 
and Lincoln^ Inn, London. Judge, 1909; 
Superintendent of the Census Operations! 


1911 ; Head of the Executive and Bevenu 
Depts. as Mashir Mai ; Fellow of the Punja 
University ; Lately Member, Punjab Legis 
latlve Council ; Chief Secretary, March 1915 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915] 
O.B.B., (1918) ; C.T.B. (1923)— Knighte< 

3rd June 1 933. Appointed by the Go vemmen 
of India Chairman of the Banking Enquir: 
Committee for the Centrally Administerec 
Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembh 
of League of Nations in 1931. Now a Nomina* 
ttid Member of the Central Lcgislativt 
Assembly. Address : New Delhi. 

ABDUL KAKIM, Maulavi, BA., M.L.C. 
Government pensioner; Ex-Member, Conncl 
of State , Ex-Member, Bengal Legialativt 
Council ; Ex-President, Bengal Presidencj 
Muslim Ijcagiie ; Hon. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; President, Mnliammadan Educa 
tional Conference, Bengal ; b. 20 August 1863 
m Aye.'^ha Khatum of Calcutta, Ediic' Svlhet 
and Calcutta. Started as a teaelier in the 
Calcutta Madrasah ; Assistant Inspector ol 
Schools foi Mahomedan Education for about 
15 years ; Inspector of Scliools, Chittagong 
Division, for about five years. Publications : 
History ot India for Begiimers m Englisli, 
Jtengali, Hindi and Uidii ; Students’ History 
of India. The Mahomedan Empire in India 
in liengali ; Hints on Class Management and 
Method of Teaching in English ; Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English), Islam's Contn- 
huiion to Science and Civilisation (English^ 
“ Prophet of I, slam and His Teachings ” and 
" Islam, a llcligiou of Peace and l*rogrcss” 
(English). Address : 13-1, Wellesley Square, 
C’alcutta. 

ABDUUHAHMAN, Muhammad, Sir, Kt. (1934). 
Doctorate in Laws (J934), Khan Bahadur, 
1928. h. 5 Oct. 1888. Ediw. St, Stephen’s 
(’ollege, Delhi, graduated in Arts 1907, 
in Law 1910. Advocate of the High Court 
of Lahore , Senior Vice-Piesjdent, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, 1925-28, Dean ot the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi Univer.''ity 1927-34 ; 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, 
1930-34. Judge Madras High Com t (1937). 
Address: Madras. 

I \BDUIl IIAZZAK Haji AiiDrs Sattar, Member, 
Council ot State. He belongs to tlie taiiuly of 
Yakuli Seth Lakhani of Cutchi Memons of 
Boiubav wheio his ances- 
tors made an ciulovvmeiit 
for religious and cliaiitablo 
purposes known as the 
Kamoo Yakub (’haiitable 
Tiust. His t.ithei settled 
down in Calcutta 60 years 
ago. He was an elected 
member of the old Bengal 
Legislative Council from 
1927-29 and was the Whip 
of the Bengal Muslim 
Party. He takes keen 
interest in the social and political dcvelojj- 
nient ot the Muslims of Bengal. He is on< 
of the foundeis of the Muslim Chambci oi 
(Commerce, Calcutta, and the Islaraia Charita- 
ble Hosjutal, Calcutta h. 1884. Address : 25, 
Hariii Bari Lane, Bow Bazar, Calcutta. 
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ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, Sahebzada, Sir, 
C.I E. (Kt , 1934). Holds Ist Class Kaiaar-i- 
Hind; Chief Minister, Kampur State npto 
1934 h. September 1874. m. A Princess of 
Ruling Family of Loharoo State. Educ : In 
India under European Tutors. PrlvateSecre- 
tary to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 ; Chief 
Secretary 1900 to 1930 ; Chief Minister 1930 
onwards ; was deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation ; Round Table 
Conference, August 1931 ; Imperial Econo, 
mic Conference, Ottawa, May 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933. 
Address : The Mall, Rampur (State), U.P. 

ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robertson, Kt 
(1935), Merchant, Director, Latham Abcr- , 
crombic A' Co., Ltd. 6. June 11, 1888. m. Elsie 
Maude, d. of E. W. Collin late I.C.S. Educ : 
Cheltenham Coll. Came to India as Assistant 
in 1910; joined I. A.R. O.Feb. 1915. Joined 1 
18th K.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1916 ; 
active service in France, May 1916 — March 
1918 and in Palestine March 1918 — Feb. 1919. 
Military Cross and mentioned in despatches. 
Vice-President, Bombay Chamber of Com- j 
merce, 1925; President, 1 930; Member, Bombay ' 
Legislative Council, 1925-26, 1930-31, and 
1935-36 ; Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937. 
Address : Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, His Holiness Srkemat 
SWAMi, Ph.D. (New York ) ; President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b. Oct. I 
2, 1866. Educ : Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Rumaknshna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vlvekananda, 1 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna ' 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. S. A., and organised ' 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured j 
before educational institutions, societies and I 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 1 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta ! 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna j 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been | 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta j 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna j 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah, and of Rama - 1 
krishna Vlvekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- i 
pur, of Chatra Bhaktashram, Dist. Serampur, 1 
as ■well as of “ Abhedananda Acres," 
Calif, U.S.A Publxcattons : Reincarnation , . 
Spiritual Unfoldment ; Philosophy of work ; j 
How to be a Yogi ; Divine Heritage of ; 
Man ; Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jnan) ; India 1 
and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna; 
Sajdngs of Ramakrishna . Human Affection 
and Divine Love ; Great Sa'viours of the 
World, •* The Doctrine of Karma ’* ; ” The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century ; “ Lectures 
and Addresses in India ; " and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali ; Presiden- 
tial address at the Parliament of Religions; 
Town Hall, Calcutta, March 2, 1937 

Address: Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
10/B, Raja Raj Kissen Street. Calcutta. 

ACLAND, Richard Dtke, The Right B«v. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881. 
Educ, Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905 . 


Priest 1906; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmednegar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address. 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


ADDISON, Major-General George Henry 
M A. (Caml) ), M.I. Mech. E., D.S.O. (1915), 
C.MG (1917), C.B. (1933); Enginocr-in- 
Chiof, Army Headquarters, India, May 1932 
to March 19;10 Offg Financial A(lM‘'cr, 
Military Finance, Since 193<) b. 13 May. 
1876. m. Margaret Henderson, 1905 
Educ: Wellington College, R. M. Academy,. 
Woolwich , King’s College, Cambridge 
(Fellow Commoner). First Commission in 
K. E. 1895; sor\ed throughout S African 
War, 1899-1902, Great War, 1914-1918; 
Promoted to Major-General in 1931 . Rt'tircd 
in 1936 Address : Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla 


ADDISON, The Hon’blf Mr Jpstioe (Sir) 
James, M A , B Sc., (Kt. 1935) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Lahore b. 13 Nov. 1879. m. Vera 
Mary Delphine Cones. Educ : Banff Academy 
and Aberdeen University, 1896-01. Passed into 
Indian Ci\il Service in 1902 ; studied at 
Uniiersitv College, London, during vt'ar of 
probation ; Distiict .ludge, Delhi, T.'09-ll ; 
Special Land Acquisition Officer, New Delhi, 
1912-15; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1917-20 ; District ami Sessions Judge, Rawal- 
pindi, 1920-24 ; Additional Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1925 ; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1927. Ag Chief Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1936. Address : High Court, 

Lahore. 

ADVANI, Motiram Bhowkiram, Kaisar-l- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev. Charles Voysey. Educ . The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1004 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District .Tudge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address : No. 6, Bungalow, 
Cantonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AGA KHAN, Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah, P C* 
(1934). G.CI.E. (1902), G C S.I.(191l), G C.V- 
O. (192.3), K.C I.E (1898): LL D., Hon Camb. 
b 1875 , Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class , has many religious follower in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India, head ot Ismail 
AFahomedans , granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of li guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 

1 Presided over the League of Nations Session, 

1 Sept. 1937. Publication : India m Transition, 
j Address : Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGARWALA, Lala Girdharilal, B.A., 
i Advocate, High Court, Allahabad ; Member, 

1 First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878. 

I Educ , Agra College, B.S.M., London. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
! Mills and of Barbrala Cotton Gin and Press 
1 Co., Ltd., original member, U. P. Chamber 
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of Commerce ; Secry,, U. P. Hindu Sabha, 
Elected Member of the first liar Council. 
Agra Province ; President, Agarwal Seva 
Samiti (Social Service and Scouting). Mem- 
ber, Hindu Law Researcli Society; Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. lYesident, 
Defenceless Prisoners* Aid Society; Secretary, 
All-India Bankers’ Chamber. Address' 33, 
George Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH B-OOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahaduar (1923). b. 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s of H. H the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. d. of the late Aga 
Shahabiiddin Shah (1897). Educ.: English 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 ; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; 
M.L C., ex-President, Poona Suburban Muni - 1 
cipality, 1925 to 1931 ; Founder and Pesident, j 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926; | 
ex- Director, Queen Mary’s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkcc, 1923 ; i 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) j 
since 1927 ; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc. 
Address : 13, Connaught Road, Poona. 

AHMAD, DR. Sir Zia-Uddin, Kt., C.T.E., M.A. 
(Cantab.), PhD., D.Sc., M.L. A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1920-28, re-elected 1935. b. 1878. Educ 
Aligarh Trin. Coll , Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar). Paris, Bologna, Hazbe 
(Cairo), Gottingen (Ph D.) and Allahabad , 
(D.Sc.) ; Member of Calcutta University 
Commn. Address : Member, Legislative | 
Assembly, New Delhi ; Vice-Chancellor, • 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMKL), NAZIRUDDIN. M.L C , Bengal. I 
ICe joined the Burdwan Bar in 1913 and is a I 
Vakil-Advocate and the Public Prosecutor of I 

Buid wan since 1924 He j 

was tile Secretary of the ■ 
Muslim Institute, Cal- 1 
V ‘ eutta, from 1912-13 He , 
'# I IB founder, diiectoi , 

Viced’Iiairman of the 
• Burdwan Centi a 1 Co-opei- 
' ative Bank and was Vice- ■ 
^ Chairman of the Burdwan i 
Municipality He is also ! 
tlie founder and editor of J 
“ Burdwan Bani,” an ; 

A important organ of public j 

opinion in the district. 
He is associated with all the important public | 
bodies in the district. He belongs to the i 
Muslim League and is an important member I 
of the Coalition Partv in the Council, b , 
December 25, 1 888. Address : Advocate and ' 
Public Pioseciitor, Burdwan. j 

aHMED, Kabekrud-Din, Bar-at-Law and 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; Land- 
holder. b. 1886. EdiM. : Malda Govt. High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910: 
Member, University Court, Dacca. Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-34 ; In 1935 after unsetting and declar^ 
disqualified by election Tribunal, was elected ■ 
again on 4th April 1936 and is a sitting member , 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly. Founder , 


r 


of Parliamentary Muslim Party in India] 
Legislative Assembly, 1924-26, and its Chie 
Whip ; Member, Central National Mahomedai 
Assoc., Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party ii 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23 ; Member of th< 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929-31 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Raiyats 
Association and its Hon. Secretary ; take: 
great Interest In agriculture ; was electee 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural C3onfercnc< 
in 1917; Organiser, Founder and President 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 1922-27 
elected its Patron, 1929 Publications 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, etc 

Address: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta' 

Bishwanathpur, Kansant P.O. Maldt 
(Bengal). 

AHMAD Yak Khan daultana, Mian, Kha^ 
Bahadur Chief of Daultana. Born I3th April 
1897. E : Aitchison Chiefs College, Lahoic 
and Government College, 
i Lahore. Elected Member. 

I Punjab Ijcgislative Connell 
! (1921-24) and (1927-37). 

I Member First Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly. Chief 
Sc'cietaiy the Punjjib 
Unionist Partv in the 

Punjab Legislative Council 
' andtheflist Lieutenant of 
the late Mian Sir Fazl-i- 
Husaiii, the founder leader i 
of the Unionist Party 
' who while speaking of him in his last political 
speech m.ide tli(‘ following remarks : — 
i “ My young frn'iid K. B. Mian Ahmad 
Yar Khan Daultana ha« tH^en literally 

brought up by me Ho has leiidcred 

a very gieat service to our party and I 
very largely depend upon him for making 
this great eiittu'prise a success. I look to 
him to make this great effoit of mine 
sueccssfiil. His failure, God toibid, will 
my tailuie and his success will be my sucijcss.” 
Travelled abroad (1936). Connected with a 
numlx'r oi societies for propagation of Art 
and Literature. He has been appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary, Political and Chief 
Official Whip to the Punjab Government. 
Address : Luddan, Multan Dist 
AHMED, SHEIKH WAHEED, M L C., U.P. 
^ Conies of a leading Sheikhiipoie family of 
Zemindars whose ancestors won their spurs 

in the days of the Grand 

Moghuls. His grand- 
father Sheikh Sherfuddin, 
111 recognition of loyal 
services d uring the Mutiny, 
was decorated with C.S.'l. 
and was the first recipient 
of this honour in India. 
In 1914, he left the M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, and pro- 
ceeded to Manchester for 
f » a course of electrical engi- 

Ir , neering, but in 1916 he 

had to leave his studies 
incomjilete and return homo. He started a 
leading magazine the “ Naqib ” in 1918 and 
took a prominent part in the Civil Disobe- 
dience Mov^ement of 1919. b, March 18, 1893. 
Address • Zemindar. Sheikhupore, Budaun 
Dt., U.P. 
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AHSAN Yar Jukg, Nawab, C. E. (Coopers! 
Hill, England), M.l E. (India), Second son ! 
of Moulvi Haji Hafiz Waheed-uz-Zeman. ■ 
(Nawab Viqar Nawaz Jung liahadur). I 
retired Puisne Judge (U | 
Hyderabad High Court.! 
well-known Author and | 
Arabic Scholar. Bom at | 
Hyderabad (Deccan) on ' 

8th June 1882 A.L 
Educ : at the St. Vincent ! 
School, Poona, and Ni/ain ' 
College, Hyderabad (Deo- ' 
can). Qualified m Civil ■ 
Engineering from lUiyal j 
Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill, England I 
Appointed Assistant Engineer in 1903 A.D,, 
was Executive Engineer and Architect, lUiyal | 
Palace Works, Development Commissioner; 
and Superintending Engineer, Expert in ■ 
Cement Concrete Hoads and Sanitary Engi- 
neering. Now Chief Engineer and Secretary , 
to Government, P.W.D. Irrigation, Drainage 1 
and Hydro-Electric Power Scliemes. The j 
title of Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung was conferred ' 
by H. E H. The Nizam on 20th October 1935 1 
A.D. Address: Afaar Munzil, Jubilee Hills, | 
Hyderabad (Deccan). j 

AINSCOUGH Sir Thomas Martland,Kt.(1932). ! 
C.B.E.(1925),M. Com.,F.R.G.S His Majesty’s { 
Senior Trade Commissioner In India and Cey - 1 
Ion. b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolnc 
of Ely, Cambs. two «. one d. Educ.: Man- j 
Chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 1 
Chester University. In business In China, 1 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board j 
of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 ; 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of tlie IT, K. Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

AKMAL, Mirza ZiADIN, gicat grandson of 
Shahzada Mubarik of the Mughal dynasty, 
h Abbotabad N.W.F.P. m 1875 From the 
age of 17 to 39 a globe trotter with a love for 
adventure Livt>d in I.on- 
don during the Sin Fein 
outrages, visited Turke\ 
during the Turco-Greck war 
of 1897, Hungary during 
students' riots, Cuba during 
the rebellion of 1899, South 
Africa during the Boer wai 
and the Zulu rebellion. For 
many vears a cigarette 
manufacturer, abroad and 
in India. At present General 
Manager and expert of the 
Hyderabad Deccan Cigarette Factory. A 
believer in the militarisation of the liritish 
Empire as the only safe-guard of world 
peace, and a writer of pamphlets and books 
on the subject. Address : Mashirabad, 
Hyderabad, Dn. 

AEI, A.F.M. ABDUL, r.ll.S.L., M.A. b. 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C. I. E. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 



1906 ; placed on special duty. Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Magte., Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Go\ t. of India and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Memb*»r of the 
Court of the Dacca U niversity , Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferln Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club ; Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage. President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Member of the Hon. Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garden. Calcutta; 
Chairman, Committee of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Calcutta. Address: 3, Nawab Abdur 
Rahaman St., Calcutta. 

ALIKHAN, The Hon’ble KUNWER Hajee 
ISMAIEL, O.B.K., Rais of Asrauli Estate, 
(Bulandshahr). 6. Dec 1897. m d. of late 
Kunwer Abdul Shakur Khan, Chief of Dharam- 
pur Estate Educ, : Persian and Arabic at 
home, English St. Peter’s College, Agra; 
Elected member, City Board, Mussoono, 1922 , 
Junior Vice-Chairman a year later, Senior 
Vice-Chairman (1929-1931); Acting Chairman 
(1931) ; Attended Wcmbly (1924); Fellow of 
the British Empire Exhibition ; ’Poured 
European Countries, Wt'stern Asia and 
Northern Africa (1924-25) ; Hony. Trea- 
surer, All-India Muslim Rajput Conference 
(1918-19), General Secretary, Reception Com. 
mittee; All-India Muslim-Rajput Conference 
(1925) , Vice-President of All-lndia Muslirn- 
Rajput Conference. Elected Member, United 
Provinces Legislative Council from the 
Bulandshahr District (1926) , Member, Public 
Accounts Committee (1923); Member- 
Governing Body, the School of Agriculture, 
Bulandshahr (192(5-27) , Secretary, 
Gliananand Memorial Aided High School, 
Mussoone (1927-29), President, Anjiiman 
Islamia, Mussoone (1928-29) ; Managcr-m- 
Charge, Islamia School, Mussoone (1929-35); 
President, Tilak Memorial J.ibiary, Mussoone 
(1925-30) , Elected Member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly trom Meerut Division (1930) ; 
Chief Whip and Founder, United India Party 
in the Legislative Assembly ; Member, 
Standing Haj Committee of Government of 
India (1931-34); Member, Labour and 
Industry Committee of Government of India, 
(1931-34) ; Membei, Standing Finance 
Committee of Govt, of India (1934); Nomi- 
nated Member, Council of State (1936) ; 
President, Muslim Postal Union, Mussoorie 
(1932-33); President, House Owners’ 
Association, Mussoorie (193(5-37) ; Member, 
Executive Board, All- India Muslim 
Conference (1930-34) ; Member, Council of All- 
India Muslim League ; One of the Founders of 
National Agriculturist Party ,United Provinces; 
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Hereditary Darbari of the Government, 
O.B.E., (1983). Pubh cations : Talime- 

Niswan Muslim Rajpiitan-i-Hind ; Presidential 
Address of Musaoorie Tanzeem ; Assembly 
Work. Address " Summer — Devonshire 
House, Miissoone ; Winter — Asrauli Estate, 
Bulandshahr (U P.) 

ALl, Bhaukat, m l a. h. Eampur State, 10th 
March 1873. Educ- : M.A.O. Coll., Alis^arh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept 
for 17 years. Sec. and Orj^anlser, Aligarh Old 
Boys' Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Kbilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Kliilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Ekuddam-l-Eaaba Society. 
Appointed Member, Hound I’ablo Conference 
to represent Moslems; travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the W’orld 
Moslem Conference ; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hojaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures .'.bout India and 
Islam in 1933. Address Khilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. llampur State. U.P. 

ALLABUX, MoiiAMEnALr.Y, J.P , ML.A.,| 

Bomlmy Ednf' * In Kathiawar and camel 
to Bombay at the age ot 15 and joined a 
commei cial firm. In 1911, 
he staitcd independent 
business under the name of 

' M. Allahux <fe (^o. He was 
created J. P. in 1921, has 
been a member of tlie 
Bombay Corporation siiiee 
1922. He \vas one of the 
Seci etaiics of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Confe- 
rence and the A 11 -India 
Muslim League in 1924 He 
oiganised the All-India 
Muslim Federation in 1927 
and IS its General Secretai y , a member of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League ; organised the All-India Muslim Pales- 
tine Conference in 1 930 • has been the Sect e- 
taiy of the Dawoodi Bohia community Iroin 
1917, has taken an active part in political and 
educational activities b 1882. Address: 106, 
Cowa&ji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 

ALLADIN, Khan Bahadtjk Ahmed, O.B.E., 
Merchant, bom 15th March 1885. lleceivcd 
distinction of Khan Saheb 1916, Khan Baliadur 
1925, Order of British Empire 1936. Was 
member ot Wai Belief Com- 
mittee and “Food Stuffs” 
Committee. l)i lector of the 
Associated Cement Co., JAd., 
Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
Bingareni CoUieiics (Jo , 
Ltd , the Osman 81mhi Mills, 
Ltd . the Azam Jahi Mills, 
the Mahboob Shahi Gulbarga 
Mills, Cu., Ltd., the Nizam 
Bugai Factory ami the 
Bombay Cycle 3Iotor Co., 
Becunderaiiad Member of 
the Advisory Boaid, fJentral 
Bank of India, Ltd., Hyderabad, and H.E H. 
the Nizam’s State Hallways, and member 
of the Secunderabad Cantonment Ikiard. 
President, The Hyderabad Chamber of 


Commerce; Founder of Trust Fund of one 
lakh of rupees for the education of indigent 
Muslim children in thanksgiving for the 
recovery of His Imperial Majesty the 
late King George V (19291. Donated 
Hs. 10,000 to H. M. King George’s Jubilee 
Fund, and Hs. 10,000 to H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Silver Jubilee Fund. There aiefcw 
charitable, philanthropic and educational 
institutions in the Hydeiabad State with, 
which he is not connected. Address : 72 

Oxford Street, Secundeiabad, Deccan. 

AMAHJIT Singh, Major, Maharajkumar 
of Kupurthala, C.l.E., I. A., M.A. (Oxon.) ; 
Household Minister and Commandant, 
State Forces, second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapiirthala. b. 

5th August 1893. Ednc. : 

Vienna, France, Christ 
Church, Oxfold ; Served 
in France with the Indian 
Army during the Great War 
Honorary Major, Indian 
Army (1930) ; served as 
Honorary A.D.C. to His 
Excellency the Commander 
in-Chicf in India (1926-30) ; 

Staff Officer to General 
Goiirad, Militaiy Governoi, 

Pans, duiing his tour in India winter 
(1928-29) : (J.I.E., June 193.">. Attended 

Silver Jubilee of Their late Majesties in 1935, 
and the Coronation of IIis Majesty King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth in London in 
1937. Atfrfress' : Marlboiough Club, London. 

AMBKDKAll, Dll. BllIMRAO HAM7I, M.A., 
PU.D , D.sc., Bar-at-Law ; Nominated mem- 
ber, Bombay Legis. Council, b. 1893, Edu : 
iSatara and Bombay ; Gaekwar’s Scholar at 
(Jolumbia University to study Economics and 
Sociology ; did Hesearch in India Office 
Library and kept terms for the Bar at Gray’s 
Inn. Professor of Political Economy, Syden- 
ham Coll, of Commerce, Bombay, 1917 ; went 
to Germany and joined Bonn University and 
then Ixmdon University and took D Sc. 
in Economics and Commerce ; called to the 
Bar, 1923 ; gave evidence before Southborough 
Committee for Franchise, 1918; and Hoyal 
Commission on Indian Currency 1926, Member 
of the Hound Table Conference, London; 
1930-32 and Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
1932, Publications : The Problem of the 
Hupee, Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India ; Caste in India, Small Holdings 
and their Hemedics, and several pamphlets. 
Address : Haj Griha, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

ANANTA KHISHNA AYVAH, Hao Bahadur 
Sir C. V., B.A., B.L., Hetired Judge of the 
Madras High Court, b, 1874. Educ : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Col- 
lege ; Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law, 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.H. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
March -December 1928 ; Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
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1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921*1931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras liar Council. Knighted 1934. Address. 
Ananta Sadan — the Luz, Mvlapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, S. Malabar. 

ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal. &. 12 February 
1871. Edw.: King Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of! 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow | 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913 ; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publicattone : 

*• Christianity and the Labour Problem ", 
“North India", "The Renaissance in 
India", "Christ and Labour", "The 
Indian Problem'*, " Indians in South Africa 
"To the Students," " The Drink and Drug 
Evil”. ” Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas” 
"Mahatma Gandhi’s own Story,” "Mahatma 
Gandhi at Work ”, " Sadlni Siindar Singh, a 
Miemoir,” " What I owe to Christ,” " Christ in 
the Silence." "Christ and Human Need*’. 

" India and the Pacific", "The Challenge of 
the North-West Frontier", "The Indian 
Earthquake” and "India and Britain — A 
Moral (Uiallenge.” Correspondent . Manrhexter 
Guardian, Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser. Hindu, 
Madras Address ' Santiniketan, lioliiur, Bengal. 

ANEY, Madiiao Shrihari, B A , B L. (Cal ) ; M 
L.A. Pleader, h 29 August 1880. m. Yamuna 
(died 192.')). Edue : Morns College, Nagpur 
Teacher, Kashibai Private High School, 
Amraoti, 1004-07 ; joined bar 190H at Y'eotmal ; 
Vice-President, Indian Home lliile League , 
President, Ber.ir Provincuil Coiigrosh Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930 ; Joined Civil DHobedience 
Movement ; Ag President, Indi.in National 
Congress, 1933 ; Member, Legislative Assembly 
forBeiai, 1924-1926, 1927-1930 and 193.j, 

Member, Congress Woiking Committee, 1924 
25 and 1931-34; founded Yeotmil District 
Association, 1916; Memlier, Neiiiu Committee ; 
Vice-President, Responsivist Paity; General 
Secretary, Congress Nationalist Party, 1934; 
Leader, Congress Nationalist Assembly Group, 
1935 ; General Secretary, Anti-Coiumunal 
Award Conference Working Committee, 1935 
Publications . Collection ot writings and 
speeches (in Marathi). Address : Yeotmal 
(Ik^rar). 

ANGRE: Major Surimant Dharmveer 
Sardar Chandrojirao S.ambhaji Rao, 
WA7ARAT MOAR, SaWAI SARKUEL, BAHADUR. 
A.D.C. to His Highness Maharaja Scindia 
Born : 1 896. Educated 

Wiison High School, 
Bombay; Saidars’ Schooli 
Gwalior; Agiiciiltural Ins- 
titute, Allahabad ; Present 
appointment'. Foreign and 
Political Minister, Gwalior 
Government ; Previous ap- 
pointments ; Keeper of His 
Highness’s Privy Purse, 
Suba Shivpuri, Master of 
Ceremonies ; Private Sec- 
retary to His Highness 




Maharaja Scindia; Huzoor Secretary, Gwalior 
Darbai. Publications : Adesh or Letters 
to my son, Rajkumaranehe Sangopan Am 
Shikshan, various articles in pt*riodieals and 
newspapers, etc Honours • (/onferment of 
Scindia Medal, the highest honour in Gwalior. 
Address : Sambhaji "Vilas, Gwalior. 

ANNA RAO, Chalikani, B,A. (Chemistry). 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangam 
Copper Mines, b. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevl, d. of Raj'ah of Panagal. Educ : 
Presidency College, Madras. Address' 
Bobbin, Vizagapatam District. 

ARAVAMUDU Aiyanoar, Divvan B,\hadur, 

S , M B E.. b October, 1874. Educ. : Kumba- 
konam, Madras Christian (’ollege and Law 
(’olicgc Madras. Apprenticed to the celebrated 
i..awyer late Ml. Eaidley 
Norton. Set up practice in 
Hy<leral)ad- Deccan H i s 
lather was connected as 
Legal AtlMser, Judge and 
Diwan in the Gadwai Samas- 
than, a tributary State 
subject to the Nizam His 
maternal grandfather and 
gieat-giand lather wcie also 
connected with Gadwai as 
spiritual jirecejitors ol the 
Raja Rose to the leader- 
ship of tlie Bar, besides being appointed 
(Government Pleader to the Residency, 
(’ommands the conlidenec ot the Residency 
and tiie (Government ot India and His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s (Government Several 
tunes appointed Tinder-Secretary to the 
Resident Ih’esident of liydeialiad Lawyers’ 
Confeienoe, 1937 One of the Pioneers of 
the Co-operative Movement in Hyderabad 
and is PresKlent ol the Hyderabad (!o-operative 
Dominion Bank, Vice-ihesident of Central 
Co-operative Union and l^resident ol the 
All-India Co-operative Conference 1935, 
held at Indore and the Proviiioial Co-operative 
Conlerence held at Madras. K eenly int crested 
in civic affairs, the Diwan Rahadur was the 
Vicc-Chaiiman of tlie Residency Razaars 
(Committee until tlic rendition of tlie Residency 
Bazaars to tlie .Yizam’s Government and is at 
prc.sent a member ol tlie Jiyderabad Municipal 
Corporation Connected as Presiiierit or 
Vice-PiChident of various jiublic institutions 
like the State Temperance Committee, tlie 
Dcccaii Humanitarian League, the Voung 
Men’s [mproAement Society, Sn Vaishnava 
Coiifeieucc, Sri Krishna Ghana Sablia. etc. 
Recently aiijiointed Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Council Reforms Committee constituted 
bv tlic Nizam’s Governmenr for recommending 
reforms of tlie Legislative Council and other 
representative institutions In recognition of 
his meritorious pulilic services, was made 
successively Rao Saheb (1918), Rao Bahadur 
(1920), Diw^n Bahadur (1923), and M B E., 
(1930). Address . Hyderabad (Deccan). 

A ROOT, PRINCE OF, NAWAB AZIMZ AH HIS 
Highness Sir Ghulam Mahomep ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.LE. (1917), K.CJ.E. (i909).ft. 
22 Feb. 1882. s. father, HK)3. Premier 
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Mahomedan nobleman of Southern India, being ' 
the direct male descendant and representa* 
tiveofthe Sovereign Euler of the Kamatic. 
Educ : His Highness received his preliminary 
educJition under Mr. J. Creighton and was 
thereafter educated at Newington Couit 
of Wards Institution, Madras under C. Morri- 
son, M. A.; Member of Madras Legislative 
Council, 1004-6; Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council (Mahomedan Electorate) 
of the Madras Presidency, 1010-13; Member 
of the Madras Legislative Council by 
nomination, 1016; President, Ail-Indfa 
Muslim Association, Lahore ; President, 
i^oiith India Islamiah League, Madras. 
Presided All-India Muslim League. 1910, 
Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty , Life 
Member, South Indian Athletic Association, 
Club, Gymkhana Madras. Address : Amir 
Mahal Palace, Madras. 


AEUNDALE, Gborge Syuney, M.A., LL B 
(Cantab.), D. Litt. (Madras), F. E. Hist 
S. (Lond.). President of the Theoaophieal 
Society since June 1934. b. Surrey, England, 

1 Dec. 1878. m. Eukmini, daughter of Pandit 
Nllakantha Sastri, Madras, 1920. Edve: 
CambridgeUniveraityand Continent of Europe. 
Came to India 1903 and became Principal of 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, affiliated 
with the University of Allahabad, and was 
Examiner both to University and to Govern- 
ment. Inspected and reported on Kashmir 
educiational system. For some years Organis- 
ing Secretary for the All-India Homo Eule 
League. In 1917 was interned with Dr. 
Besant under Defence of India Act. In 1917 
appointed Principal of National University, 
Madras, which conferred upon him honorary 
degree of D. Litt., his diploma being signed by 
Dr. Eabindranath Tagore, who was Chancellor. 
In 1920 became Head of the Education 
Department of the Holkar State. In 1925 
travelled extensively in Europe. In 1926 
consecrated Bishop of the Liberal Catholic 
Church ; visited Australia, elected General 
Secretary, Theosophical Society, and threw 
himself into various activities for Australia’s 
development, founding the journal Advance 
Anstralia and becoming chairman of directors 
of Theosophical Broadcasting Station, 2GB, 
an office held till 1935. In 1929 was a po^^e^ 
in the Who’s for Australia League, uncom- 
promisingly devoted to Australia’s political 
well being; in a imblic address designated 
Australia, “ The Land of the Larger Hope.” 
Visited Europe and America every year from 
1931 to 1934 on lecture tours. In 1936 toured 
Europe and presided over Theosophical World 
Congress at Geneva. Deeply interested in 
Internationalism, the place of Nations in 
Evolution, and works for the national re- 
generation and freedom of India within the 
Empire. Publications : Nirvana, Mount 
Everest, Bedrock of Education, ThougnU of 
the Great, You, Freedom and Friendship, 
Gods in the Becoming, Kundhni, The Warrior 
Theosophist, Education for Happiness. Editor, 
' The Theosophist, The Theosophical World, New 
India. Is a Freeman of the City of London, 
and a member of the Worshipful Society of 
Pewterers. Address Adyar. Madras ; 50, 

Gloucester Place, London W. 1. 


ATAL, Eai Bahadur Pandit amarnath, M.A. 
b. 1892. Educ. : at the Maharaja's College, 

Jaipur, M.A. (Muir Central College, 

Allahabad), m. a daughter of The Eight 
Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Appointed Dewan, 
Eastern Division (1916) ; 
Member, Foreign and Home 
Department of the State 
Council (1921), Finance 
Minister, Council of State 
(1925). Eepiesented Jaipur 
at the Imperial Education 
C!onference in London 1927. 
Jaipur State Adviser at the 
Second and the Third Eoiind 
Table Conferences, London 
(1931 and 1932). Holds giants of villages and 
land from the State. Address : “ Atal Ban, " 
Jaipur, Eajputana. 



AZIZ, SYEDABDUL,Barrister-at-Law, ex-Minister 
of Education, Bihar and Orissa, b. 1885. 
Educ. : Patna Collegiate School, Patna 
College and B. N. College. Called to the Bar 
in 1911 bv the Middle Temple. Enrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1913 and of 
Patna High (kiurt, 1916. Founded the 
Aniuman Tslamia Urdu Public Library and the 
Patna Club ; President, Anjuman Islamia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage , interested in the 
development of Urdu language ; presided over 
Several Literary Conferences; returned to 
provincial Legislature in 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 ; leader of the Aiirar 
Party in the Council ; Minister of Education 
from January 15, 1934. Address: 
“ Dilkusha,” Patna, E. T. By (Bihar and 
Orissal. 



AZIZUDDIN AHMED, Kazi Sir. KT. 
(1931) ; C.I.E., (1925) ; O.B.K. (1919); I.S.O. 
(1917); Khan Bahadur (1906); b 7th April, 
(1861) ; Served in U.P. 

Civil Service (1885-1910) ; f 
Eetired from British Service 
(1911) ; Eevenue Member 
Council of Kegency, 

Bharatpur State (1910-13); 

Judicial Minister, Dholpur 
State (1912-1921) ; Chief 
Minister, Datia State 
(1922) ; Fellow, Allahabad 
University (1905-1921) ; 

Member Senate Agra Uni- 
versity 1931; Attache 
to Amir of Afghanistan during his Indian 
Tour (1906-1907) ; Olflcer-in-charge Press 
Camp, Delhi, during Duke of Connaught's 
visit (1921) ; Eecruiting Medal (1919); 
Has rendered valuable services to the British 
Government during the Great War (mentioned 
in Despatches) and also in Non- Co-operation 
Days (1922-23); and (1930-31); Member, 
Court of Delhi University (1925) ; Member, 
Indian States Opium Committee (1927-28); 
Serving Brother of Order of St. John ol 
Jerusalem (1928) ; Member. Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, London ; Court of Muslim 
University Aligarh, Board of Intermediate 
Education, Eajputana and C. I., Ajmer, 
Trustee, Agra College, Agra ; Scout Commis- 
sioner, Datia State ; Vice-President, Eed Cros^ 
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Society and St. John Ambulance Asaocla* 
tion, Datia ; Nawab by the Maharaja of 
Datia ; Granted Jagir by His Highness Datia 
worth Rs. 5,000 a year on the occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee (1933). Publications: 
Thirty-four books in Urdu including the Life 
of King George V, and the Account of Delhi 
Darbar (1903). Address : Datia, Central 
India. Clubs : Chelmsford Preform, Simla, 
Jhansi Club and Cricket Club of India, Delhi. 

BABER, Shum Shebe Juno Bahadoor 
Rana, Comdo. General of the Nepalese 
Army, G.B.B. (Hon. Mil ) cr. 1919 ; K.C.S I. 
<Hon.) cr. (1919); K.C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. (1916); 
Hon. Colonel, British Army, (1927). Order of 
the Gurkha Right Hand, 1st class (1935); 
b. 27 Jan. 1 888 ; 2nd a. of His late Highness 
Hon. General Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.Q.. G.C.V. 
O., etc., of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada 
Maharani Chandra Lokabhata Laxmi Devi. 
n». (1903), Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi ; 2 «. 2 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
(1903-29); Dir.-Genl. Medical Dept., Nepal, 
(1932) ; was present at the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar, (1903) ; visited Europe, (1908) ; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, (1911) ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War ( Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chief in India ; 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; 
received the Ist Ciass Order of the Star of 
Nepal with the title of Supradipta Manyabaru, 
(1918); the thanks of the Nepalese Govern- 
ment and a Sword of Honour ; European 
War (Waziristan Field Force, 1917) Des- 
patches ; special mention by Commander-In- 
Chief in India and Governor-General in 
Council ; the Nepalese Military Decoration 
for bravery; the British War and Victory 
Medals) ; at Army Headquarters, India, as 
Inspector-General of Nepalese Contingent 
during Afghan War, 1919 ( Despatches 

G B.E. ; India General Service Medal with 1 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Slium Shere 
supplied, (1921) Pokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost of 
over Rs. 1,00,000. Address: Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal. 

BADENOCH, Alexander Cameron, M.a . ^ 

C. S.I. (1936), C.I.E. (1931) ; Deputy Auditor 
General in India, b. 2nd July 1889. m. Jess 
Greg Mackenna, 1914. Educ : Dunfermline 
High School ; Edinburgh and Oxford Univer- 
sities. Joined Punjab Commission as 
Assistant Commissioner 1912; various posts 
in the Punjab 1912-18 ; Under- Secretary to 
Punjab Government, 1918 ; Accountant 
General, Central Provinces 1919 ; Posts and 
Telegraphs 1923; Central Revenues 1928; 
Director of Railway Audit 1930; Deputy 
Auditor- General in India 1932. Publications : 
Official Reports, Address: 4, York Place, 
New Delhi. 

BADLEY, Brenton Thoburn (Bishop), M. A., 

D. D., LL. D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society; Member, Phi Beta 


• Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
t Epsilon Fraternity ; ^Ishop of the Methodist 
k Episcopal Church, Delhi Area. b. May 29 

\ 1876. m. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 

University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Educ : 
5 Philander Smith College, Naini Tal (High 

I School) ; Ohio Wesleyan Unlv., Delaware 

I Ohio, B. A., D.D. ; Columbia Univ. New York 
, City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indlanola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
^ Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma, 1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 

! Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 ; Consecrated Bi- 
shop ( American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications: “The Making of 
a Christian Co lege in India” (Calcutta) 1906; 
“ God’s Heroes ; Our Examples’* (Mysore City) 
1913 ; “ New Etchings of Old India’’ (New 
York) 1917 ; “ India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918 ; “ Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; “ Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1930; “The Solitary Throne” 
(Madras) 1931 : “ Visions and Victories in 

Hindustan” (Madras); 1931 “ Warne of 

India** (Madras) 1932. Address: 12, 

Boulevard Road, Delhi. 

BAGCHI, Satisohandra, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, b. Jan. 1882. Educ. : Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John*8 College, 
Cainbiidge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B,A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907 ; Fellow, Cal- 
1 cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915 ; Member of the Faculty of Law, 
Dacca Uni , 1931 ; head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1931-32; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-32; 
Asutosh Mukerji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 191)7. 
Address: Principal’s Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 

BAILEY, Arthur Charles John, King’s 

Police Medal (1920), C. I. E. (1931) . 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, b. 
2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 
Hickie. Educ : St. Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 

Police, 1906. Address: Poona. 

BAIRD, General Sir Harry Beau- 
champ Douglas, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E , 

D.S.O., P.S.C , Croix do guerre (France) with 
palms, General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Eastern Command b. 4th April, 1877. m. 
Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ.: 
Clifton and R.M.C. Sandhui.;t. 12th Bengal 
Cavalry; Brigade Major, I.G.C. ; A.D C. to 
G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot ; A.D.C. to G.O.C. 
1st Corjis, B.E.F. ; G.S.O. (Ind.), Cav. Corps. ; 
O.C. 8th Argyllshire Highlanders ; G.O.C. 
75th Inf. Brigade, B.E.F., B.G.G.8., Balu- 
chistan (3orps, Third Afghan War : G.O.C. 
Zhob Brigade : Commandant S.O.S. Belgaum ; 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command, G.O.C. 
Kohat District; G.O.C. Deccan District; 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War, France 1914-18 ; 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Address : Naini Tal. 
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BAJPAl, Siu OIKJA. SUANKAK, B.A. (Oxon.), I 
B.8c. (Allahabad), K.B E. (1935), C.B.E. I 
(Civil), 1922, C.LE., 5 July 1926, T.C.S.; 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands, b. 3 
April 1891. Educ.: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the I.C.8. in November 191 5 *, Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1 919; 
ITnder-Sectretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 192U-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
Bt. Hon.V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept 
of Education, Health and Land<> 1923 ; officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretarv to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy 
Secretary to the Goveniment of India, June 
1926. Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Bound Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands Temporary Member ot the 
Executive Council of H. E. The Go\ernor- 
General, September 1935 to J.umury 1030 
Address : 2, King George’s Avenue, New Delhi 

BALTvBISHNA, Dll. M. A., Ph.D , E.S S.. 
F.H E S , E.ll. Hist. S., Piincipal and 
Prof. of Economics, Bajuram College 
b. 22nd December 1882. m. Miss Davaha 
Malsey, B.P.N.A. liduc. Govt. High School, 
Multan, I) A.V. College and Government 
College, Lahore ; School of Economics and 
Politics, London. Was Principal and Gover- 
nor of Guiukula University, Haradwar, for 
one year. Vice- Principal for six years 

and I*rofes8or of History and Economics 
for 11 years. Became Principal, Bajaram 
College, 1922. C^hairinaii, Secondary 
Teachers’ Association ; President, Technical 
School ; Col. Woodchoiise Orphanage, 
Shahu D. Free High School ; Member, 
State Panchayat. In company with 
Mrs. Balkrishna he took part in the 
World Fellowship of Faiths held at 
Chicago in 1933 and visited Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy to study their educa- 
tional systems and economic conditions. 
Pvblicatimis . — (In English) Commercial Bela- 
tions between India and England (1924). 
The Industrial decline m India ; Demands of 
Democracy (1925) ; Hindu Philosophers on 
Evolution ; Shivaji the Great ; Indian Cons- 
titution. (In Hindi) : seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Beligion. History 
of India (In Marathi). Address • Shahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 


BALBAMPUB, MAHARAJA Pateshwari 
Prasad Singh Saheb. h. 2 Jan. 1914. 
w. Nov. 1932, d. of H. H. the late 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher June 


Bahadur Eana, G C.B., G C S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., D.C.L. (Oxon), F.B.G.S., Prime 
Minister and Coinmander-in-Chief of Nepal. 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 1930-35. 
Address: Bahampur, Oudh. 

BANEBA, Bajadhiraj Major Amarsinghji of, 
belongs to Udaipur house ; born : 2nd August 
1886 ; succeeded his father 22rid Decem- 
ber 1908 ; married : the 
sister of Maharaja Snrgiija. 
Three sons : Bajkumar 

Partapsmgliji (Heir Appar- 
ent) Bajkumar Mansmghji, 
Bar-at-Law. and Bajkiimar 
Giiman Singhji. Bajadhiraj 
is a memher of Mahendraj 
Sahlia and Walter Knt 
Bajjmt Hitkarani Sahha, 
Udaipur. Area of the 
estate, 250 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation : 28,115. Address : 

Banera, Bajputuna. 

BANEBJEA, Pramathanath, Prop , Dr., M.A, 
(Cal ), 1) So. Econ (Lond.), Bar-at-Law. 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, Fellow 
and Membei of the Sjmdicate, Calcutta Uni- 
veisiti. He is a well- 
known eeonomiKt and one 
ot the most distinguished 
educationists in India , a 
prominent member of 
the Bengal Legislatnc 
Council, 1923-30, MiiPo 
Professor of Economics, 

Calcutta University, 1920- 
35 , Piesident, Council of 
Post-Giadiiate Teaching 
in Arts, Calcutta T'liivei- 
sity, 1931-33 He was 
eilucated at Pi esidency 
College, Calcutta, and London School of 
Economies Delegate to the Congress of 
Universities, Oxtord, 1021 , Dean, Faculty of 
Arts, Calcutta Uiiivcisitv, 1929-30 , President, 
Bengal Economic Soiiety, since 1927, Mem- 
ber, Bengal Unemiilovment Enquiiy Com- 
mittee, 15123 , rre.sident, Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society, since 1930 ; President, 
Indian Economic Conference, 1930 , Vice- 
President, tiongiess Nationalist Party, Bengal ; 
Member, Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry. 
Publications • A study of Indian Economies, 
Public Admimstiation in Ancient India, Fiscal 
Policy in India, History of Indian Taxation, 
Indian Finance in the Days of the Company, 
Provincial Finance in India, The future of 
Indian Finance, Industry in India (in prepara- 
ration), etc. b. November 1879. Address: 
4 A, Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 

BANEBJI, Sir Albion Bajeumar, Kt. (1925) 
I.C.S., C.S.l. (1921), C.l.E. (1911), b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford ; M.A., 1892. Entered 

I.C.8.. 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency: Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
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Mysore, March 19Ltt. Ofiiclated as Dewao 
of Mysore, 1910. Retired from the I.G.8. 
Diwao of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1027-29. Awarded I Class title** Ea- 
Jamantradhurina ’* of Gandabberunda Order, 
with Khiliats by H.H. The Maharaja In open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Publications : The 
** Indian Tangle " (Published by Hutcliinson 
* Co.) “An Indian Pathfinder ” (Published by 
Kemp Hall Press, Ltd). Address : c/o Coutts 
and Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


IJANERJI, Ehabo Nath, M.Sc. (AUahabad). 
Ph.D. (Cantab.); Meteorologist (Retired), 
b. 15 August 1895. m. Renuka Devi. Educ : 
Ailahabad University, Central Hindu CoUege, 
Benares, 1912-16 and Canning College 
Lucknow, 1916-18, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918-20, with Sir C. V. Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ. at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir J. J. Thomson, 1920-22. 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service, January 
1923 ; Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26. As 
Meteorologist, Karachi, Doc.1926 to Nov. 1932; 
founded and organised on international lines 
the first aeroplane and airship meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self-recording 
meteorological instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Drigh Roa<I. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct. 1927 to August 1928 in connection with 
aviation meteorology with particular reference 
to Airships. Fellow of the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society, London, 1928. Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the uninvestigated 
international air route from Persian Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mokran ’ the first of its 
kind for that region Under London Air 
Ministry prograinmo for the expecte<.l trial 
flight of tlie airship R. 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra to Karachi set np a j 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship. Honorary 
member, Karachi Aero Club. Member from 
India on the “ Commission de I’apidication 
do la Meteorologie a' la Navigation Adiicnne “. 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, Novcmiier 1932. 
Publications: The book “Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran ’* and other original 
contributions in- Physics and Meteorology 
published in various Indian and European 
Journals. Address : Mehorpur P. O , Nadia. 

BANERJI, SUKUMAR, EAI BAIIADUK, B.A., 
Retired Assistant Commissioner of J’olice, 
Calcutta, b. 5 October 1880. m. to Suhas- 
sini, eldest d. of late Kumai Satjeswar 
Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj. Educ, ; St. Xavier s 
College, Calcutta; Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar: Bengal Police Training 
School; obtained First prize in Law m the 
Final examination of the Police Traimng 
School. Joined Calcutta Police In 1902; 
lias been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police, litle of 
Ral Sahib conferred by Government, 


January 1931 and the title of Ral Bahadur 
conferred in June 1935. Appointed Justice 
of the Peace , j)romoted to Ag. Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, tempora- 
rily 111 1935, retired in 1936. Address: 
P. 94, Lake Road, Calcutta. 

BAPNA, Wazir-ud-Dowla, Rai Bahapur 
Sirs. M., Kt.,C.T.E , B.A., B Sc., I.L B.,Primo 
Minister to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar. 
6. 24th April 1882. m. Shreemati Anand 
Kumari, d. of the late 
MehtaBhopal Singh, Dewan 
of Udaipur. Educ. : at 
Maharaua's High School, 

Udaipur, Govt. (Jollege, 

Ajmer and the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. For 
about a year practised law 
in Ajmer-Merwara ; served 
in Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed District 
and Sessions Judge in the 
Indore State in Jan. 1907 ; in 1908, l^aw 
Tutor to H.H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao III, 
His Highness's Second St*crcta**y in 1911 and 
First Secretary in 1913) ; Homo Minister in 
1915; retired on Special pension in April, 1921; 
joined Patiala State as a Minister ; rejoined 
Holkar State Service as Home Minister in 1928; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal ('ommittee of the 
Cabinet ; l^rinio Minister and President of 
the Cabinet, 1926 ; Rai Bahadur in 1914 ; 
and C.I.E. in 1931 ; A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Confeience in 1931 ; 
Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations m 1935 Created K night in January 
1936 Clubs: Residency and Yeshwant 
Clubs, Indore. Address. Baxibaug, Indore 
(Ceutial India). 



BARIA, major (Hon.) Hib Hjgunebs Ma- 
UARAWAL 8HRI SIR llANjITSINHJI, RAJA OF . 
K.C.S.I. (1922). b. 10 July 1886 ; one ». one 
J. Educ. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and In 
England. Served In European War, 1914-15 
and In the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address: Dovgnd 
Baria (Baria State Rly.) 

BARNE, The Rt Rev. Georqb Dunsford, 
D.D., M.A. (Oxon), C.I.E. (192.1), O.B.E. 
(1919), V.D, (1923); Elected Bishop of 
Lahore, April, 1932. b. Ma> 6, 1879. m. 
Dorothy Kate Akerman. liduc : Clifton 
College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. Asstt. 
Master, Summerllelds, Oxford, 1902-08 ; 
Curate of Christ Church. Simla, 1908-10 ; 
Chaplain of Slalkot, 1910; Chaplain of 
Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 ; and Asstt. Chaplain 
of Karachi, 1911-12. Principal, Uwrence R. 
Military School, Sanawar, !‘)12.1932. .* 

Blshopsbourne, The Close, Lahore. 

BARODA WALLA, SalkbHoy KarimJI, Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926-27, Landlord and Business- 
man Chairman, Improvements Committee, 
Municipal Corporation, Bombay, b. 1884. 
Partner and Financier to the firm of con- 
tractors who construct'd the Victoria Ter- 
minus, Bombay Municipality. Falak Numa 
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Palace in Hyderabad (Deccan), Bezwada 
Railway and other bij? constructions, etc. 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
since 1907. Member, Standing Committee of 
the (Corporation for more tlian 9 years and 
its Chiiirmaii, 1916-1917. Was made J.P. 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 190S. 
During Great World War was resimnsibie for 
getting about 30 lac!S subscriiied by his com- 
munity towards the War Loans without 
interest. Was solely responsible in inducing 
the Government to issue War Loans iiearing 
endorsement “ Witliout Interest.” Was more 
than once (Chairman of tlie War Loan Com- 
mittees. (Ctiairinaii, J^lntertainment Com- 
mittee, for British and Indian wounded 
soldiers. At his own expense g<»t a tenifiorary 
theatre built at Marine Lines lor the enjoy- 
ment and benefit of soldiers. Was awarded 
certificate of merit and War Me<ial for volun- 
tary services. Member of tlie Bombay 
Board of Film (Censors since 1919. Chan man, 
Markets and Garden Committee, 1932-34. 
Nominated Member, liomliay Legislative 
Council, 1916-1921; Elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1920-1923. Vice-President, 
All India Muslim Fedeiation, 1926. l*residcnt, 
All-India Muslin Iledjaz Coiiteience, 1926 
Addreso : Altamont Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

BARRY, Chatilep Harold, M.A. (Cantab.) 
l^rinci^l, Aitchison College, Lahore, b. 17 
Feb. 1905 m. Miss Maclaciiian of Lanark. 
Edue. at K. N. C. Osborne, Bradfield College, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 1926-31 ; In- 
spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Ihmjab, 1932-33 ; appointed Principal, 
Aitchison (College, 1933. Puldications : 
“Gleaming Arches”, 1929 ; “White Sails,” 
1930 ; “ Bridges of Song ”, 1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab). Address : Aitchl- 
soi College, Lahore. 

BARUA, RAi Bahadur Deyioharan, B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter, b. 1804. Educ, : City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera] 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 8 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1017 ; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanlk Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Bon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 

DASU, JatINDRA Nath, M.A., M.L A., Solicitor. 
6. 7 Feb. 1872. m Sarala Basu (nee Ghosh). 
Edvfi^: Hindu School and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Has been a member of the Bengal 
Legis. Council and Assembly for fourteen 
years. Formerly President and now Vice- 
President of the National Liberal Federation 
of India and of the Indian Association, 
Calcutta ; leader of Nationalist Party, Bengal 
Legis. Assembly ; a Delegate from Bengal to 
the Round Table Conferences in England ; 
President, Incorporated Law Society, Cal- 
cutta; is connected with several Educational 
and Social service organizations. Address: 
14, Balaram Ghose Street, Calcutta. 


in India. 


BATIEY, CLAltDB, A.S.I.B.A., ProfeBSor o 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, al<u 
Partner of Messrs. Gregson, Batley anc 
King, Chartered Architects, b. Oct. 1879 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering 
Nortliants and in London up to 1913 anc 
in Bombay thereafter. Publications : Th< 
“Design Development of Indian Architecture’ 
(in three volumes) and sundry articles anc 
papers both in England and India oi 
architectural subjects. Adtlress : School o 
Art, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 

BATLIWALA, SoRABJI HORMUSJI, (B.A. Eng 
lish Literature and Latin) b. 21 March, 1878 
Educ : St. Xavier’s School and College 
Connected with the Cotton industry ; Repre 
sentative of Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd. anc 
General Manager of Empress Mills at Nagpur 
Member of the Court of Nagpur University 
Has travelled extensively and studied the eco 
nomic systems of various countries. Publi 
cations : Contributions on financial anc 
economic subjects. Address: C. P. Club 
Nagpur. 

BEAUMONT, THE Hon. Sir John Williai 
Fisher, M.A. (Cambridge) ; King’s Counsel 
1930 ; Chief Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem 
ber 1877. w. Mabel Edith, d. of Willian 
Wallace (decseased). Educ. : Winchester anc 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Clas 
Historical Tripos, 1899. Called to Ba 
Chancery Division. Lieut., R.G.A., 1916-1918 
Address : “ (3oleherne Court,” Harknes 

Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba ourbuksh Singh, Kt 
cr 1916; K.B.E. (1920), C.I.E , 1911 
received title of Raja in 1921. Hon. Extn 
Asst Commissioner in the Punjab. 6. 1862 

A lineal descendant and of Guru Nanak 
founder of Sikh religion, now head of Snatai 
Sikhs of N. W. F Province, Punjab am 
Afghanistan. A Fellow of the Punjab am 
Hindu Universities ; was a delegate to tie 
Imlo-Afghan Peace Conference in 1919 
Adtlress . Kallar, Punjab. 

BBLVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M A., Ph I) 
(Harvard Univ.), I.E S. (Retd ), late Pro 
fessor of Sanskrit, Dee-can College, Poona ; a 
present Univ. Professor of Sanskrit and Hea( 
of the Sanskrit Dept., Benares Hindu Univer 
sity b. 11 Dec. 1881. Education : Rujaran 
College, Kolhapur and Dec(»n College 
Poona and at Harvard, U. S. A. Joine< 
Bombay Educ.atlonal Department, 1907 
Prot., Deeean College, since 1914 ; om 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarka 
Oriental Researtjh Institute and for severs 
years its Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary 
Poona Sa nskrit College Association and Genen 
Secietary, All-India Oriental Conference tu 
1938, Recipient of Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Med.i 
and Silver Jubilee Medal and the title R.t' 
Bahadur. Publications History of Systems <i 
Sanskrit Grammar ” ; Edition and translatiei 
of Bhavabhuti’s Later “ History of Rama ’ 
in the Herdvard Oriental Series ; Enghsl 
translation of Kavyadarsa ; Critical editiot 
of Brahmasutrabhashya with Notes am 
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translation ; Basu MalUk Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, 1925. and 
(in collaboration with Prof. Uanade) History 
of Indian Philosophy, I’ols. 2 and 7 (out of 
the 8 projected); several jiapeis contributed 
to Oriental .Tournals oi presented to the 
Oriental Conferences, and other learned 
Societies. Addrens ' “ Hilvakunja,” Bham- 

biirda, Poona, No 4. 

BENJAMIN, VEN. T. KURUVILIiA, B.A., Arch 
deacon of Kott ay arn since July 1922. Former- 
ly Tncmnbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayau , 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-lli, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1922. Publications: (inMalaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
“ Treasury of Knowledge and Family 
Friend.” Address : Kottayam. 

BENNETT, George Ernest, M Sc , M.Inst. 
C.E., M.l. Mech.E., M.T.E., J.P., Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, b. 1884. w. 
Frances Sophia Bennett. Educ. : Stockpcirt 
Grammar School, Manchester University. 
Assistant Engineer (Bridges), G I.P , 
1910-1916 , Port Engineer, Chittagong, 
1916-1919 ; Ex. Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1919-24 : Senior Executive Engineer. 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief 
Engineer, 1930 ; Ag Chaiiman, 1938. Address * 
Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BENTHALL, SirEdwarp CHARLES, Kt., Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co., Calcutta and F. W. Heil- 
gers & Co., Calcutta, since 1929 ; a. of Bevd. 
Benthall and Mrs Benthall ; b 26th November 
1893. m. 1918 Hon* ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford ; one 
son." Educ: Eton (King’.s Scholar), King's 
College, Cambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wound^). Staff War Otfico 1918-19, Direct- 
or of numerous Companies, Diioctor, Imperial 
Bank of India. 1916-32; Governor, 1928-30; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1932-1930, Vice-President, 1934, President, 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932-1936, Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 19:11-32, R«*serve 
Bank of India, 1935-36; Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee, 1931. Address ; 
37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 

BENZIGER, The Most Rev. Aloysius Mary, 

0. C.D., 6. Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ : Frankfort, Brussels; Downside. Came 
to India, 1890 .* Bishop of Tabas, 1 900; Assistant 
to the Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 1925. 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antlnoe 
(Antlnopolis) in recognition of his merits 
Address : Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt -Col Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch.B. (Oxon.), 

M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C P. (Lon.), F.R.A S.B., 

1. M.S. b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhimanny, d. 
of Nellary Ramotti. Educ : at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. 


Served throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) ; Mentioned in Despatches. ^ Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association ; 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene ; Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analysis. 
Publications : Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address : Ranchi, Bihar and 
Orissa 

BEW^OOR, Gdrunath Venkatbsh, B.A. (Bom.), 
B A. (Cantab ), C.I.E., T.C.8 , Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, b, 20 Nov. 1888. m. 
Miss Timgatai Mndholkar. Educ. : Ik^ccan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Under- Secretary to Govt., C. P. Dy, 
Commissioner, Chanda; Postmaster- General. 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles ; Dy . 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster- General, Bombay 
Circle ; Indian Delegate to the Air Mall 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, Tjondon, 1929. 
Address ' Delhi and Simla; “ Shri Krishna 
Niwas.” Poona 4. 

BHABHA, HORMABJI JEHAN01B,M.A.,D.Lltt., 
J.P ,(*..1 E.. Hon Pres. Magt,e , Fellow of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, deputed 
as a delegate to the Coiigiess ot Imperial Unl- 
veisitio.s ]926 bv the Universities of Bombay 
and Mysore. 27 June 1852. ?«. Miss Jerbal 
Edaljee Batiwala. Kdiu- : Elphinstono 

(’olI(‘ge and in England Assit. Professor, 
Elijlimstone College, 1874-76. Vice-Principal 
and Prolessor ot Logu. and Ethies (Central 
ColJege, iiangaloK', 1876; Principal, Maha- 
raja’s College, Mvsoh', 1884, Education 
SeeictiUv to Government, Mysore, 1890; 
lns]»eet(»r-(ileneial of Edueaium in Mysore, 
1895-1909, Mimii-iil-lallm (Mysore) 1909. 
Pah. . Sjx'cial Itejxirt on Manual Tiammg in 
S(‘liools (»t Gemu’al JOiiueation ; Ri‘i)ort on the 
Education of Paisi Boys, 1920; a Visit to 
Aiistiuliaii Universities, 1923; a Visit to 
Britwh Universities, li)26, McKlern Crema- 
tion and J*arsees, 1922, lesigned the diree- 
tor.ship ol Tata H. JC P. S. (*o. Address : 
Malakoff Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 

BHAGAT; Abdulla Haji Ibs\, Khan 
Sahbb, m.l a , Bombay, is the third son 
of a prominent Muslim leader and business- 
man. Haji Issa TJinar Bhagat of Godhra. 
He has been tlie district honorary 
organiser of Co-operative Societies for four 
years and Hon. Magistrate for the last 15 
years A municipal eoiincillor from 1922 be 
was unanimously elect- 
ed President of the 
Godhra Municijiality for 
three years from 1936. 

He has been a member 
of the District Local 
Board for the last 15 
years ; was its Vice- 
President Irom 1931 to 
1935. He is a nominated 
member of the Dlstric 
Schoool Board. He is 
the founder of the 
Hartshorn Scholarship 
and recipient of a gold medal for merito- 
rious service to the Muslim Community, b. 

I July 25, 1889 Address: Godhra, Panch 

I 3Iahals. 
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BHAIEUN SmOHJI BIBADUK, COLONEL 
Maharaja Sri Sir, K.C.S.I. b. I5th 
September 1879. Educ: Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Appointment; Companion to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
1805, and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896, Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1808 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President 
of Council during H.H.’a visits to Europe. 
Now in charge of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort. Fort Palace. Badakarkhana 
Devasthan and Government General Records, 
and copying dept., Bikaner State. Is Hon 
Col. of the Sadul Light Infantry and Personal 
A. D. C. to the Maharaja. Publicaiions : 
Bliairavbilas, Bhairubbinod and Kasikbinod. 
Son and heir • Heroji Sn Ajit Sinhji Sahib 
being educated at Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Addrefts : Bikaner. 


BHANDAEI Jaoan Nath, Eal Bahadur, 
llaj Eatan, M.A., LL B., Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved Eunwarji. 
Educ : Government College, Tjahorc, and Ijvw 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferozepiir till 
1914 ; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 ; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Ofheiating Dewan ; left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Ijihore ; 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931. Address. 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 

BHAEAT SiNQH Sahib, Bai Baiiapur, 
(1913); Eai (hereditery), 0 B.E , (1919), 
Eaja, (1927). b. 15th Octel)er, 1881. A 
prominent Zemindar of the 
Eohilkhand Division 
having about 104 square 
miles of the iK'st zemindari 
Forests in Eohilkhand with 
other proiicrties in Buland- 
shahar, Meerut, Saharanpur, 
Miizaffarnagar and Morada- 
bad Districts. A great] 
Shikari and Sportemaii and i 
a very pojiular figure of the 
District, now living a retir- 
ed life. The Estate i.s being 
ably managed bv his worthy sous. Sahanpur 
Estate, Dist. Bijnor, U. P. 

BHAEGAVA, Eai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahab 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore. b, Ist Oct. 1870. m. d. of L. Madaii Lal, 
Bhargava of Eewarl. Educ'. Sirsa M.B. School, 
Eewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll, and Law School. 
President, Bar Assocn.. Hissar ; got Diirb.or 
Medal and War Loan San ad ; acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Eelief Fund, The A eroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund ; 
v/as elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St..1ohn Ambulanre 
Association and Vice-Chairman, District 
Centre at Hissar. Granted Silver Jubilee 
Medal in 1935. Address: Hissar (Punjab). 


BHATE, GOVIND ChivnaJI, M.A. (Bom.). 
5. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educi Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895, 1918 and from 1931 to 1933. 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon College, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928; retired in 1933. 
Publications : Principles of Economics, Travel 
Series in 10 Volumes ; I^cctures on Sociology, 
Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi). Speeches 
and Essays (m English) ; Kant and Shan- 
karacharya. Sir Walter Scott (in Marathi). 
AtWess : Willingdon College Post, Dist. 
Satara. 


BHATIA, Lteitt -Colonel Soiian Lal, M.A., 
M.D.. B Ch. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. (London), 
F.E.SE. (1932), F.C.P.S. (Bombay), M.C. 
(1918), I M S., Principal, Grant Medical 
College and Superintendent, J. J. Group of 
Hospitals, Bombay, since 1937. b. 5 Aug. 
1891. w. Eaj Kishorie. Educ : Cambridge 
Univ. (Peterhouse) and St, Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. Casualty Ofiicer and Resident 
Anaesthetist, Clinical Assist.. Children’s De- 
partment ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic House 
Surgeon, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
Joined I.M S. 1917 ; saw active service with 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force (105th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry), 1918; appointed 
Professor of Physiology, Grant Medical 
College m 1920, Dean in 1925 Publications : 
A number of scientific papers in the Indian 
Journal of Medieal Eeseareh and Indian 
Medical Gazette Address : “ Two Gables ”, 

Mount Pleasant Eoad, Malabar Hill Bombay. 

BHATTACHAEYYA, Eai Sahib Nagendra 
Kumar, B.L., b. 5th November 1888, is 
a leading advocate and public worker 
of Bengal and has been a Commissioner of 
the Berhampore Municipa- 
lity for the last 6 years. 

Was a non-official visitor 
of Berhampore Detention 
Camp till its abolition in 
1938, After a brilliant 
academic career, he gradu- 
ated from the Calcutta 
University in law in 1913 in 
the first division a nd stood 
fourth in order of merit. 

Had an extensive practice 
both on the civil and crimi- 
nal sides of Law. Officiated as Government 
Pleader & Public Prosecutor, Miirshidabad 
1982 and 1935. Published annotated editions 
of The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 
1921, and The Cattle Trespass Act, 1926. 
Edited B B. Mitra’s well-known book on 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1 937 and published 
the third edition of tlie late Major H W V. 
Cox’s Medico-Lcgal Court Companion, 1938. 
Received the title, " Eai Sahib, ” 1934. 

BHAVNAGAE, H. H. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; 6. I9th Ma> 
1912 , 8. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C.S.I., July 
1919. Educ. : Harrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1981 ; married 1981. 
Address: Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 
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BHIWANDIWALLA, Sir Dossabhot 
Hormusji, Kt , J P. ; son of late Khan 
Bahadur Hormasji Maneltji Bhiwandiwalla 
6. 26th March 1001 ; su creed od to the 

estate in 1920; Knifthted .lime 1934, 
m Manekbai, d of Mr. 

Khiirshedji Liniji, Nov. 

1936. Banker, Industrialist, 
etc. ; President, TI r a n 
Municipality ; Governor , 

Aeronautical Tiaining 
(•entre of India ; Director, 

Central Bank of India, Ltd., 

British India General 
Insurance Co., Ltd ; The 
Indian National Airways, 

LW. , Neon Signs (India), 

Ltd. ; l)ry lee Corporation 
of India, Ltd, ; Electrical TTndertakings Ltd , 
Kaiser-l-Hind Insurance Co , Nasik-Deolali 
Electric Supply Co. , Khaingaon Electric 
Supply Co ; Mandwa Perries Ltd , 
Khoshrove Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 
of Mehshed (Iran) Clubs, Koval Western 
India Turf Club, Willingdon Sports Club, 
Kotary Club of Bombay, etc Addresa : 
35, Culfe Parade, Colabu, Bombay. 



BHOLE, KAJAUAM KA31JKF, U sc , M L A . 
Bombay Ifaving taken his B Sc degree 
in 1931 he joined the Poona l^ngineering 
College but had to pve up his studies when 
in the final veai owing to 
ill-health He won se3cial 
lu’izes for elocution both 
in the Perguson and the 
Engineering College, 
Poona. He was the oppo- 
sition leadei of the 
Pciguson (V)llege Parlia- 
mmit and a memlier of 
Managing Committee He 
was the I’ennis Champion 
of the Engineeiing (Jollege 
and ( 1 en ei al Seci ctary of 
their Gvmkhana He 
takes keen inteiesl in social work, was 
the xiresident of the Poona Theosophical 
Vouth Lodge and was Keception Committee 
('hairman of the ]*oona D C Youths’ 
Conference ; is elected a mi'inber of the Public 
Accounts Committee and apiiointed on tlie 
Committee to advise the Govt on the ques- 
tion of training the Primary Tea chers Young- 
est member of the Assembly Si?cretaiv, 
Indian I^abour Party. Born • February 10, 
1911. Addreas: Padamji I ’ark, Irwin Koud, 
Poona 



BHOPAL, H. H. SIKANPER SAULAT Nawab 
Iptikharul-Mulk SIR Mohammad Hamidhi- 
LAH Khan, Nawab of, G.C.S.T. (1932), G.C.I.E. 
(1929), C.S.I. (1921), C.V.O. (1922). b. 9th Sept. 
1894 : is the Kuler of the .second most impor 
tantMoliammadan State of India, m. 1905 Her 
Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Bano Bcgam 
Sahiba; succeeded in 1926 mother, Her High- 
I ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Bcgam. G C.S.I. , 
G.C.I.E., C.I., G.B.E. Has three daughters, 
1 the eldest of whom Nawab Oauliar-e-Taj- 
1 Abida Sultan Begam is the hcireas-presiimptivc 
I Affdrm; Bhopal, Central India. 


imoRE, Sir Joseph William, K.C.LE., C.B.E. 
(1920), C.I.E. (1923), K. C.S.I.. I. C. S. 
b. 6th April 1878, w, to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 


M.B., Ch. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Edw. : 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, I^ndon. Under Secy., Govt, of Madras, 
1910, Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919; Secre- 
tary to the High Commsr. for India, London, 
1920 ; Ag. High Commsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretari’ to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy's Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1027 ; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Kecords, 
cm deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Keforms, 1928-30. Member, 
Viceroy's Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Kailways. 
Addrettft : National Bank of India, Madras, 


BHOSLB, Dattajirao Madhavrao, Cliief 
Secretary to H. H. the Chhatrapati Maharaja- 
saheb of Kolhapur b. 15th June 1903. m. 
Anniisuyabai 1920 Educ : Pachganl, St. 
Mary’s High School, 

Borabay& Baldwin’s, Banga- 
lore Financial Secretary to 
H H 1925-1929 Huznr 
Chitnis 1929. Acting Dewan 
1930-1931 Chief Secretary 
1931 Acting Prime Minister 
1932-1933 Was Chairman 
of the Kolhapur Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions held in 
1927 * '929 and also of the 
Keception Committee of 
17lh Scission of Marathi 
Literary (Conference at which H. H the 
Maharajasaheb of Baroda presided. Director 
of Kolhapur Sugar Factory and the Bank 
of Kolhajiur Ltd. President of the Nc*w 
Education Society and Prince Shivaji Free 
Boarding House, Kolhapur. Keeipient of 
King George V Silver Jubilee Medal in 1936 
and Coronation Medal in 1937. Addrett : 
Veshawant Niwas, Kolhapur Kesidency. 



BHUTTO, Sir Rhah Nawaz, Kt., BAOH. (1930), 
(J 1 K (1925), O BE. (1919) ; Chief of Zemin- 
dars in Sind . Educated at Karachi Sind 
Madiasah and St. Patrick High Schocjl; 

one of the largest land- 
holders in the Province and 
is l^rojirietor of a colony of 
houses known as Bhutto 
Colony at Larkana ; Owner 
of valuable projierty both at 
Bombay and Karachi ; 
Leader of the Mohamadan 
( 'oinmunity in Sind ; Re- 
Xiresentativc of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Imperial 
(/ouncil instituted under 
Minto-Morlc*y Reform 
Scheme and a special First Class Magistrate ; 
Kepicsentative of Larkana District 
Mohamadan Rural (Constituency in Provincial 
Legislative Council, Bombay, President of Sind 
Mohamadan Association; and (Chairman of 
l^arkana District Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd. , President, District Local Board, 
iiarkana , Pr^ident, Sind Azad Conference ; 
Elects Chairman of the Provincial Committee 
to assist Sir John Simon’s Statutory Com- 
mission, 1928; Delegate to Indian Round Table 
Conference at London 1930 and 1931 ; Minister 
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to Government of Bombay 1034-86 ; Adviser 
to Governor of Sind 1936-37 ; Member, 
Public Service Commission for the Provinces 
of Bombay and Sind, d 3rd March 1888. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

BIKANEH, Maharaja of, Lt.-Gkn H. H 
Mahakaja-Dhiraj Raj Kajkshwar Naren- 
i>RA Shiromani Sri Sir Ganoa Singh 
Bahadur, G.CSl (1011), G.CI.E. (1907), 
G.C.V.O. (1919), G.B.E (1921), K C.B. (1918), 
K.C.S.J (1904), K C.I.E (1901), A J).C., Hon. 
LL 1). (’umbridRC and Edinburgh, J) C L. 
Oxford b. 1880 , ascended qadx^ 1885 
Took active part in British CampaiRn in 
('hina as Comiuandei ot liis ]mi)eiial Service 
RcRimont, 1900; Mcniliei of tiie Impeiial 
War Calunet ; KiiiR-Empeioi’s A J) (J. diiriiiR 
inspection tour of Westein Eront ; took 
active part with GanRa Risala in defence of 
Suez Canal ; one of the siRnatories of Peace 
Treaty on belialf of India , several times 
deloRatc to IjeaRue of Nations ; First Clian- 
ceilor of Cliamber of Princes (1921-26) ; 
represented I^-inccs’ Order in First Round 
Table Conference (1930). Address: Bikaner. 

BILIMORIA, ARDA8H1R JAHSETJEB, B.A. 
b. 18 September 1864. Educ, : Chandanwady 
Bigh School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata in 1884. Retired 
1921, Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 

BTLLTMORTA, Dr. Rustomji Bomonji, 
BA. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Edtic: 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College. Was awarded Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery ; awarded 
Grey’s Medal for Anatomy. Appointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907; resigned 1910; Lord Reay 
Lecturer at Grant Medical College, 1910-1913 ; 
has been Hon. Bacteriologist to the Par.sce 
Geneial Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon. Physician of the Hospital ; 
acted as Hon. Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr. Bahadurji’s Sanatorium at Dcolali from 
1 91 0 till he resigned ; Hon. Physician, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital ; has been Examiner, Bombay 
University, in Bacteriology and in Medicine; 
founded 24 years ago at Poona a Sanatorium 
for consumptives whence it was subsequently 
removed to Panchgani Was awarded the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in June 1936 
Address: Wussiamal Building, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

BILLIMORTA, Sir Shapoorjee Bohonjee, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. 6. 27 
July 1877. m. Jerbai, d, of Bhicaji N. Dalai 
(1906). Educ : St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors* Council, Bombay Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice- President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inaulrv Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
IpdiJin Accountancy Board; Tnistee, N. M 


Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchayat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other chanty 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt, 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore ; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay ; co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Boml)ay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; held 
the rank of Dist. Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Freemasonry in India , 
is the Grand Superintendent of the Dist 
Grand Royal Chapter in India and founder 
and First Master of Lodge Justice and Peace 
(E.(!.) ; appointed Sheriff for 1935. Address: 
13, Ciifie Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BIMLA Devi, Shrimati. b. June 1902. Edue.: 
privately at home. m. 1919 to the second son 
of late Muntazim Saheb of Dumraon Raj. 
Has two sons and three daughters. The 
Muntazim family is one of 
th e res pectable K ayasth a 
families of the Shahabad 
District in Bihar. Is a 
well-renowned lady in Bihar 
as Hindi writer and poetess, 
has secured Medals and 
diploma “ Sahitya-Chand- 
rika ” and “ Rema ” on 
writings. Her articles have 
been luibliahed in almost 
all the leading Hindi Maga- 
zint‘s of India. Her books 
in Hindi are being pies<!ribed for the Matri- 
culation class by the Patna University as 
well as by the Text-Book Committee, Bihar 
and Orissa. She is the first Biharee lady 
to be aiijiointed member for the Board of 
Studies of the Patna University in Hindi 
recently. Is higlily interested in the social 
and educational ujilift of women Address: 
Muntazim Estate, Dumraon, E. I. Ry. 

BTNDA Saran, b a , RAl BAHADUR, 

Divisional Durbari, (Rais) Landlord, Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, b. 7th March, 
1893. Son of Rai Bahadur Nursing Das. 

Head of the firm ot 
r Messrs D i n a 11 a t h 

Sheopershad, Anarkali, 

Lahore. Treasury 
Contractor to the 
( 1 ) Government Postal 
Department, (2) North 
Western Railway ; (3) 

Imperial Bank of India. 
Managing Director, 
Kangra Valley State Co , 
Ltd. Director, Murree 
Brewery Co Ltd., 

Lahore Industries Ltd., Ambala Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd ; Ex-chairman, Northern 

India Chamber of Commerce ; Member of the 
Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab ; Ex- 
member, Railway Rates Advisory Committee ; 
Financial Secretary, Sanatan Dharma (’ollege 
Society ; Executive ('oinmittee member, Pro- 
vincial Hindu Sabhah ; Hony. Treasurer to : 
Provincial Girl Guides Association, KJjhg 

George V, Memorial Fund, Punjab, Her 
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Bzcellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s 1 
Appeal for the King Kmperor’s Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Fund, Provincial Committee ; Member 
Public Accounts Committee, Punjab ; Be- 
sources and Iletrenchment Committee ap- 
{lointed by Punjab Government. Address: 
Narslng Niwas, 8, Napier Hoad, Lahore. 

BIRLA, Ghanshyam Dass, Millownor, Merchant 
and Zainindar. b. 1892. ManagiiiK" Directoi 
of Birla Jirothers Lt<l , Member oi Council. 
Benares Hindu University; President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1924 : 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, 1929; Member, Indian Fiscal 
Commission ; Memlier, Bengal Legislatne 
Council; Member, Royal (Commission on 
Labour, 1930; Fmjdoyers’ delegate to 
International J^abour Conference at Geniiva, 
1927; Member, Seiumd Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930. Address . 8, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta. 

BIRLEV FRANK, Sill, D.C M (1915), M L C. 
Managing Director, Best i\r ("o , iitd , Madras 
h. ()th .lulv 1883. Ml. Evelyn (3ifton of 
Perth, W. A. Knighted, 1937. AdUlress : C/o 
Best Co., Ltd. Madras. 

BJSHWAMBHAR NATH, PANDIT, Rai Baua- 
DITR, M A,, eldest son of the late Diwan 
Bahadur Sir Chaube Ragunath Das, Kt , 
C.S.I , popularly known as tlie Grand Old 
Man of Kotah, whose loyal 
and indefatigable services 
rendered with unique devo- 
tion for 26 years as Diwan, 
resulted in the Kotah State 
iKMUg considered one of the 
licst goveined states in 
Rajputaiia ; h on 25 t,h 
J anuary 1879 at Kotah, 
educated in Hume’s High 
School, Etawah, Maharao 
High School, Kotah and 
Aura (’ollege ; graduated in 
1898, passed M.A. in 1900; entered into the 
United Provinci!H (’ivil SiTVice in May 1901 , 
posted as Deputy Collector in various districts 
of the United Proviiuxjs until April 1917, 
serviws lent to Kotah State on d<*putatiou 
in April 1917, held the oflia- of the Private 
Secretary to H. H the Maharao Sahib of 
Kotah , was made a Rai Bahadur on Ist 
January 1922 in recognition of his meritorious 
services, promoted to the post of Assistant 
Diwan in 1922 , was made, a Membi*r, Mahakma 
Khas, 7 > , Minister in October 1923— about 
two months ladore the death of his illustrious 
father, the honour of Tazimwas conferred on 
him by H. H. the Maharao Sahib of Kotah 
In October 1930 ; retiied from the United 
Provinces Civil Scivdc.c on 1st Octotier 1931 , 
retired from Kotah State service on 14th 
December 1935 after a most distinguished and 
devoted seivice to the state , a T.izimi 8ardar 
of Kotah State , a premier Rais and Zemindar 
of Etawah district. United Provinces , Vi<*c- 
President of the All-India Red Cross Societv 
in 1935-36 Pieseiit Address: Sir Raghunath 
Bhawan, Etawah (U.P.) 

BISWAS, Charu CHANDRA, C.I.E. (1931) y.s. 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas; M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta 


High Court. 6. April 21, 1888. m Sm. Suhasinl 
Biswas, d. of Mr. S. C. Mallick. Educ: Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Bipon Law College, 
Enrolled Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910, 
Advocate, November, 1924; Vice-President, 
Bar Association, Calcutta High Court ; 
Ordinary Fellow, Calcutta University, and 
Member of the Syndicate, 1917-22, again 
from 1926, member of Dacca Board of Se- 
condary Education, 1921-22, 1928-29 and 

1934-3.') ; Examiner and Paixir-Setter, Arts 
and Law, Calcutta University ; Pro- 
fessor, University Law College, 1 913-21 ; Com- 
missioner, Calcutta t'Jorporation, 1921-24, and 
again. Councillor, Calcutta CorjiorAtion since, 
I i»25 ; Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust 
since 1026: President, Saroj Nallni Dutt 
Mdiioiial Association, Bengal, for Women’s 
Welfare Work, Founder Secretary, South Su- 
burban (now Asutosh) College, 1916-21; Vice- 
Pnsideut, South Suhiirban School, Main 
and Branch ; President, Sir Romesh Mitt«r 
Girls’ vSehool, Member of Governing 
Boflies of Presidency Collegi;, Asutosh College, 
Vidyasagar College, Deaf and Dumb 
School ; St'cretary, Calcutta Blind School, 
Member of Committee of Management of 
Indian Association for Cultivation of Science ; 
Member of Committee of Indian Association 
and of Council of National Liberal Federation; 
Elected Member of Leg Assembly from Cal- 
cutta Urban Non-Mahomedan Constituency 
1930-1934. Was a delegate to Reserve Bank 
(^ommitt ‘oln London at the invitation of His 
Majesty’s Government, June-August, 1933. 
Substitute Delegate from India to Assembly 
of Ijtaigue of Nations, Geneva, 1936. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court (1937.) Address : 58, 

Puddopukur Road, Bhowaniporc, Calcutta. 


BIYANI, BrilJLAL NANDLAli, Member, Council 
of State, is one of the leading (’ongress men in 
C P and Berar. He left College during the 
non-co-operation mov emeut wlule a student ot 
tlie filial law class, took 
pait in the Congi ess satva- 
gi aha mov ement m 1 930-32 
and suffered iin])jisonment 
twice. He is a membei of 
the A.r.C.C.and foi the last 
four veais he has ])een the 
1*11*811101^ of the Berar IT<»- 
viiicial (’ongicss Commit- 
tee. Ke was the vice-presi- 
dent of the Akola Munici- 
pality and rei)resented the 
Berar (’ommerce Constit- 
ueiiey in Central l*rovinces 
Legislative Coiiiicil in 1926 as a Swarajist. He 
was the President of tlie Berar (’ongress 
Parliamentary (’ommittoc in the last elec- 
tions , Sccietary ot the f’oiigiess J*nrty in 
the Couiieil of State; takes keen interest 
in social reform and was for many 
years Secretary and once Pi(*sulent of the social 
Coiifeieiifc of tin* Maheshwaii community , 
was tlie Chairman of the Reccfition Committee 
of the 25th session of the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
ineian at Nagpur ; founder of the Berar 
Chamber of (Commerce. He is a man of 
multifarious activities — political, social, 

literary and industrial, b. December 1896. 
AMress : Rajasthan Bhavan. Akola. 
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BLACKWELL, The Hon. Justice 8ik Cecil 
Patrick, Kt. (1938), 1919); 

High Court Judge, Bombay, b. 8 November 
1881. m. to Marguerite Frances, eldest d. of the 
late J. A. Tilleard, M. V. O. Educ : Blackheath 
Proprietary School and City of London 
School ; ifolFer Greek Scholar, Univ. College, 
London, 1901 ; Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford, 1901 ; 1st Class Classical 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Litt. 
Hum. 1905 ; B. A. 1905 ; Secretary of 
Oxford Union Society, 1904 ; Presi- 
dent, Wadham College Athletic Club, 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went to Northern Circuit; Lieut., T. F. 
Keserve and on Kecruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war; 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923 ; appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1926. 
Addrest : “ Kylstone ", Pedder Hoad, Bombay 

BLAKISTON, John Francis, Director-General 
of Archsaology. b. 21 March 1882. Educ 
Wellington College, England. Architect, 
entered Archaeological Survey of India, March 
1911; Military Service 1915-1919; Francti, 
1917-14. Address : New Delhi and Simla. 

BLAND Y, Edmond Nicolas, b.A. (Oxon.) 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, b. 31st July, 1886. 
m. Dorothy Kathleen (nee Marshall). 
Educ: Clifton and BalUol. Asst. Magte. 
and Collr., Dacca, 1910 ; Sub-Div. 
Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca, 1912; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918 ; Under Secretary, Finance Dept., Govt, of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916; 
Addl. Dist. and Sessions Judge, Jcssore, 1917 ; 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Flrirs, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922 ; Magte. and CoUr., Bakar- 
g^J, 1924 to 1926; Magte. and CoUr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department. 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1933: C.l.B. 
1933 ; Offg, Chief Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, 1934-35 7 months, ditto 1936 4 months, 
1937-38 Special duty Finance Dept., Govt of 
Bengal. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLASCHECK, Arthur David, Fellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; D. Occ. Munich, (1910). 
Inspector- General of Forests to the Govt, 
of India, b. 16th Jan. 1879. m. Helen, 2nd d. 
of the late C. Usborne of Berkshire. Educ . 
Felsted School ; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1900 ; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929; Inspector- General of Forests 
to the Govt, of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1930. Ad- 
dress : Dehra Dun. U.P. 

BOAG, Gboroe Townsend, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.E. (1928), C.S.I. (1936), I.C.S., Secretary 


to the Governor of Madras. 6. November 12, 
1884, Educ : Westminster (1897 to 1903), and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). 
Passed into the l.C.S. in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOBBTLT, Rajah Sir Swethaohblapathi 
Ramakrishna Ranga Row Bahadur. 
K.C.T.E., Sri Ravu, Rajah of Bobbili. b. 20 
Feb. 1901. Educ ; Bobbili, privately. As- 
cended Oadi in 1920. Member, Council of 
State, 1925-27. Member, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1930. Hon. A, D. C. to H. E. the 
Governor of Madras from Jan. 1930 , Pro- 
Chancellor, Andhra University from 1931. 
Chief Minister to Government of Madras, 
1932-37. Address ; Bobbili, Vizagapatam 
Dist. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Guy 
; Hamilton. C.B. (1919), C.M.G. (1917), D.S.C. 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson.) 
Educ. Christ's Hospital, R.M.A., Woolwich. 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China, 1899 ; Groat War, France, 1914- 
19 ; Afghan War, 1919. Address i Quetta. 

BOMON-BEHRAM, Sir Jehanqir Bomonji, 
Kt. (1934), B.A., LL.B., J.P. (Solicitor), 
Bombay. Merchant, b. July 1868. Educ. : St 
Xavier’s and Elphinstone College. Juris- 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar. Practised as an Attorney for about 
20 years, then became partner in C. Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 5 years. Gave up 
business to do public service. J^came member 
I of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919 , 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
I Committee, 1928-29 ; Chainnan, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan. to March 1928 and January to 
I December 1929 ; Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J. J. and other Hospitals , 
Representative of Bombay Munic-ipal Corpora- 
tion on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and on the Board of 
Port Trust and on the Board of Leper Asylum 
Home , President of Corporation, and First 
Mayor of Bombay, 1931-32. Honorary 
I^residency Single sitting Magistrate, Delegate, 
Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, Director ot 
several Joint Stock Companies. Address , 

\ Sea View, Warden Road ; Bombay. 

BOMBAY, Bishop op. See Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 

BOSE, Sui'.HAS Chandra, 6. 1897 ; Educ ; in 
(’alcutta and (’ambridge. Entered l.C.S , 
but resigned in 1921 to join non-co-operation 
movement ; was Manager of the Forwat /, 
Cialcutta, 1922-24 ; served iis Chief Executi' e 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, 192 1 ; 
was arrested under Regulation III of 181 S , 
was elected member of the Bengal LegislatiNC 
Council while under detention ; took promi- 
nent part during satyagraha movement ; was 
interned as State prisoner but was released in 
order to enable him to proceed to Europe for 
medical treatment; was for several years 
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President of the Bengal Provincial Congro«i8 
Committee ; President, Indian National 
Congress, Feb. 1938. Address: Calcutta 


BllABOUItNE, H. E. Lord, 5th Baron 
and 14th Baronet. (Michael Hkrrkrt 
llUDOLPH KNATCHBULL), G.C.SI., G.C.I.E , 
M.C., Governor of Bengal, 1937. KG. of 
St J. b. 8th May, 1895 
S. Father 1933 m. 1919 
Lady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne ?/. d of 6th 
Marqw'ss of Sligo Ldur : 

Wellington Coil and 
llM.A., Woolwich. SeT\ed 
European War, 1915-18 
in B.A. and R.A F (M C 
Despatches thrhe) M. P. 

(U) Ashford DivDion 
Kent, 1931-33 Pailia- 
mentary Piivate Secre- 
tary to Secretary of State for India 1932-33. 
Govcrnoi oi Bombay. 1933-1937. lien • 
S Hon. Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbull b 
11 Feb 1922 Address: Govcinmcnt House, 
Calcutta. 



BRABOUHNE, 



TiiK Lady, C.l , Dame 
of St John, is the thud 
daughter ot the sixtli 
Maripiess of Sligo (who died 
in Fclnuary 193.5) and sister 
of the present Marquess 
Slic was boin in May 1896. 
She nuirrU'd in 1919 and has 
two sons, the llonoiiiabie 
Norton Miehai*] Cecil Knat* 
chhull, b IJth February 
1922, and the Hon. John 
Click Knatchbull, b. 9th 
N o vi'm her 1924 A ddress : 


Government House, Calcutta, 


BRADFIELD, Ernest William Charles, 
M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S , D.B.K. (1918); (J. I K 
(1928), Direcjtor-Geiieral of Indian Medical 
Service, b. May 28, 1880. w. Margaiot 
Annie Barnard. Ednr . King Edwarn s 
School, Biimingham; St. Marv’s Hospital 
and St Bartholomew’s Hospital, J^ondoii 
Surgeon-General, Bombay, 1935-37. Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 


BRAHMACHAllI, SIR UrENDKA Nath, Kt., 
Cr, 1934: Itai Bahadur, cr. 1911; Kaisar-i- 
Hind (Gold), 1924 ; MI.A., M.D , Ph.D , F.R.A. 
S.B., Professor of Tiopieal Medicine, Carmi- 
chael Mtulical College, Calcutta; Physician 
Chittaranjan Hospital, Calcutta ; Consulting 
Physician; Research Worker; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1936; President, 
Indian Chemical Society, Calcutta, 1936; 
President, Indian Committee, Intcrnationel 
Society for Microbiology ; Vice-ftesidcnt. 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Vice- 
President, Physiological Society of India ; 
Hony. Vice-President, Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Soience ; President, Sojuety 
of BiologicAl Chemists, India; Head of the 
Dept, of Bio-Chemistry, University College 
of Science, Calcutta ; Chairman, Board of 
Industries, Bengal ; Founder, Brahmachari 
Research Institute, Calcutta ; Hony. Vice- 
President, Indian Red Cross Society; Vice 


President, National Institute of Sciences of 
India ; Member, Court of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore ; Member, Sanitary 
Board, Bengal; Fellow, University of Cal- 
cutta ; Fellow, Royal Society of Medicine, 
London ; Fellow, Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and H ygicne, London ; Hony. 
Fellow, State Medieal Faeulty of Bengal; 
F'ellow, National Institute of Seienees of India; 
F’ellow, Indian (3iemieal Society, b. 7th June 
1875. m 1898, Nani Bala De\i; two s., two 
d Edtie : Hughii College, Bengal ; Presidency 
College and Mt'dieal College, (ialcutta. Tea- 
chei of Mateiia Mediea, Dacca Medical 
School (1901) ; Teacher of Medicine, Camp- 
l)(‘ll M(‘du!al School, (Calcutta (1905-23); 
Coates Medalist and Winn(*r of Griffith Me- 
morial Piiz(‘, Calcutta University; Minto 
Medalist, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Ilygiem* ; Sir William Jones Medalist, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Research 
Woiker undtT Indian Reseuieh Fund 
Association (1920-26); Discoverer of utea 
Stibainiue — an organic antimonial for the 
tr4‘atment and prophylaxis of kala-azar ; 
Pliysieian, Medieal College Hospitals, Calcutta 
(1923-27) ; I’resid<>nt, Royal Asiatic Soclt'ty of 
Bengal (1928-29) ; Secretary, Medical Section, 
Royal Asiatic Soeit'ty of B(‘iigal for several 
years ; Prcsidtmt, Medical and Veterinary Re- 
seaieh Section, Indian Science Congress (1930 
and 1933); Member, Council of Tropical Medi- 
cine, liitemational Congress of Medicine, l^on- 
doii (DU 3) ; Piesident, Indian Provincial Medi- 
e4il Services Association (1929-32) ; Formerly 
Member, Piovineial Malaria Committee, 
Bengal; Foimerly Memlx'r of the Council of 
Medical Rt'gistration of Bengal, Formerly 
Meinlx'r, Governing Body oi the State Medieal 
Faeulty ot Bengal Studies in Haunolysis; 
Kalu-aziii in Di. Call Meuse’s Handlnich der 
Tiopcukrunkheiten ; Treatise on Kala-uzar ; 
Numerous articles in the Indian Jouiiial of 
Medhail Res(‘uich, Indian Medieal Gazette, 
Journal and Proceedings ot the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Journal of the Indian 
(3n‘mieal Society, Blo-chemieal Journal, 
British Medical Journal, Lancet, Journal of 
Tropical Medicine & Hygiene, Journal of Phar- 
macology and ExiM'Timcntal Therapeutics, 
Ameiiean Journal of Tropical Medicine, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Tropical Medi- 
cine Hygiene, Indian Journal ol Medicine, 
Calcutta Medical Journal, Transactions of the 
Fur Eastern Association of Trojdcal Medicine, 
Comptes R(!ndus Congress Inti'rnutional de 
Medicine Tropiealt* et D’H ygicne, Calro-Egypt 
(1928) subjects Including ebemistry and 
chemotherapy of organic antimoniuls, chem- 
istry and chemotherapy of quinoline 
compounds, kula-u»ir, dermal leishmanoid, 
malaria, black-water fever, influenza, hce- 
molysis, anopheles. Address: 82/3, Corn- 
wallis Street and 19, London Street, Calcutta. 

BRAT, Bib Edward Hugh, Kt., cr. 1017; 
Senior Partner, Giilanders, Arbuthnot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters, 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1012, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Edue, : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address: 
Gillandcr House, Calcutta. 
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BRAYNE, Frank Lugard, M,C. (Ifll8), 

C.I.E. (1937), Commissioner, Kura] Recon- 
struction, Punjab, b. Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris 
Goodeve Goble, 1020. Educ : Monkton 

Combe School and Pembroke Coll., Cam- 
bridRC. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Military Service, 
France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19. M.C. 1918. 
Publications: Village Uplift In India (1928), 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 

Univ. Press) ; The liemaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press) ; The Boy Scout 
in the V illagc ; Pits ; A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction ; (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore, 
1931); Socrates persists in India and Th<i 
Indian and the English Village (Oxford 

University Press) 1 932, The Village llynamo 
(R. S. M. Giilab Singh & Sons, Lahore) 1934, 
Rural Reconstruction-- A Note, Government 
I^ess (l^hore. 1934) , Socrates at School 
(Oxford Press) 193.'). “ Lecture Notes 1939 
“ Better Villages ” (Oxford Press) 1937. 
Address I.ahoic, I’linjal) ; and The Glebe, 
Ashill, Norfolk. 

BRTND, Lt.-Gen. Sm John Edward Spencer, 
K.C.B. (1936), KB E. (193.5), C.B (1923), 
CMC. (1918), 13 S O (1915), G O.C.-in-C , 
Southern Command, h. 9th Feb 1878, 
m. Dorothy M. S. (rf, 1924); two s, one d 
Educ. : Wellington t'ollege ; R M A., Wool- 
wich. Entered Army, 1 897 ; Captain, 1902 ; 
Adjutant, 1903-06, Major, 1914, Bt. Lt - 
Col., 1916; Bt Col , 1919; Col. 1920, Major 
Geneial, 1930, Lt Genl , 1935 , DA.Q.M.G., 
1914, OSO. (2), 1915; G S O. (1), 1916, 
Brigadier-General G. S., 1917; Colonel on 
Staff, General Staff, G.H.Q., Ireland, 1919- 
1923; Dejnity Director at War Office, 1923- 
25 ; Col Conidt. R. A , Aldershot Command, 
1925-27, Biigadiei, General Staff, Aldershot 
Command, 1927-30; A.O.C. to the King, 
1928-30 , Major-General, Royal Artillcr.v, 
India, 1930-31 , Deputy, Chief of General Staff, 
Arn y Headquarters, India, 1931-33 ; Com- 
mander, 4th Division, 1933-35 ; Commander- 
in-Chief, International Force in the Saar, 

1934- 35 ; Lieutenant of Tower of London, 

1935- 36 , Adjutant General in India, 1936-37. 
Address : Command House, Poona. 

BROOMFIELD, Robert Stonkhouse. Mr. 
Justice, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton. Educ: City of 
London School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1905 ; 
Judge, High Court, November 1929. Address: 
Murrayfleld, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John,O.B.E. (1918),C.B.E, 
(1918), Kt. (June 1929), late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now Adviser to 
Associated Press of India; Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, and Kalka Simla Electric Coy 
b. 1862 ; tn. Annie Margaret, d. of late 
General Sir R. M. Jennings, K C.B. Educ. : 
St. Jolm’s College, Hurstpierpoint. Assistant 
and Joint Secretary, Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., Executive 
Committee “ Our Day” in India 1917-28. 
Publication : Simla, Past and Present” 

(two Editions). Address : Simla and Delhi. 


i BUNDI, H. H. Mahabao Raja, Sir Raohubik 
S iNGHJi Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I. 
cr. 1897, G.C.I.B. cr. 1900, G.C.V.O. er. 
1911 ; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. I889. Address : 
Bundi, Rajputana. 

BURDON, Sir Ernest, b.A., Oxon; 
K.C.I.E. (1934); C.l.E. (1921); C.S.I. (1926), 
Knighthood (1931) ; Auditor-General in India. 
b. 27 Jan. 1881. m. Mary (died 1934) 
d. of Rev. W. Fair weather, D.D 
Diinnikior, Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife. Educ: 
Edinburgh Academy ; University College 
Oxford (Scholar). Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1905; Financial Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 
India, 1914 ; Financial Advisor, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, 1918-19; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Govt, of India, 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis. Council, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Army Depart- 
ment and Member of Legislative Assembly, 
1922-26; Secretary to Government of India, 
Finance Department, and Member of Council 
of State, 1927-29. Address: Simla and New 
Delhi. 

BUliDWAN, SIR Bijay Chand Mahtar 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E 
cr. 1924, K.C.8.I.cr. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1909, 
I.O.M., cr. 1909 , F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.S.; Hon. LL.D. Camb 
and Edin. 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class In Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed b> him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, assuming charg(> 
of zemindari, 1903; two s. two d. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906 
when he was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal ]..egis]ative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24 ; Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924 ; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V ; Received 
the X'reedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri. 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912 ; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 19‘J5 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial, Cal- 
cutta, since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empre^^s 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-13 : 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. Publications : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
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Diary of a European Tour); Meditations; 
The Indian Horieon ; etc. Heir: Maharaja*, 
dhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday Ghand Mahtab 
B.A., Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927 ; Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate 1930-H6 and again Dewani Raj 
from Dec 193f»; Private Secretary to the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the Imperial 
Conference, London, 1926. b. 14 July 1905. 
Address: The FalacCi Burdwan; Bijay 

Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta; The Retreat, 
Eurseong, Bengal ; llosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, TJ. P., etc. 


BURLEY, Dr. George William, Wh. Ex* 
1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921 , 
D.Sc. (London), 1927; M.I.MechE., 1923; 
M.I.K., 1923; M.A.S. Mcch.E., 1926 ; 

M. R. S. T. (1929). Principal and 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee TeehnicJil Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay, b. 1885. m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d , Harry 
Turton, Educ. : ShetUeld Univeisity College 
and Shcffit3ld University (Applied Science De- 
partment). Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co., Engineering Research Student, 
SheflleW University ; Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Research Departments, Sheflicld University; 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College. Pubhcaitons. 
{Books) Lathes: their Construction AOperation: 
The Testing of Machine Tools . Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice : Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. {Papers)’ 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), 

Articles : Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address . 
V. J. T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 


BURN, The Hon. Mr. Justice Sidney, BA., 
I.C.S , Puisne Judge, High Court, Madras, 
since 1934. b 19th June 1881 ; m Clara 
Blanche d. of Dr D M. Williams, late ot 
Liverpool; Edvc: Quccii Elizabeth’s School, 
Wakefield and the Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Asst. Resident, Travancore and Cochin, 
1907-9; Sub-Collector, 1911 ; Superintendent. 
Pudukkottai State, 1916-22 ; Dt and Sessions 
Judge, Bellary, 1924, Madura, 1926, Coimba- 
tore, 1928, Salem, 1931 ; Offg. Judge, High 
Court, 1932. Address: Blacker’s Gardens, 
Teynampet, Madras. 


BURNS, William, D.Sc. (Edin.), I.A.S., offg. 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council ot 
Agricultural Research b. July 6th, 1884 
m. Margaret Forrest Aitehison, 1912. Educ.i 
Edinburgh University Was Assistant Lec- 
turer in Botany, Reading College, 1907-08. 
Entered Indian Agrieultural Service as Eco- 
nomic Botanist to Bombay Government, 
1908. Principal, Poona College of Agriculture, 
in addition, 1922-1923. Joint Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, 1926-27. Director of 


Agriculture, Bombay, 1932-1936. Publxca^ 
Hons • Botanical, Agricultural, Horticultural, 
and Nature Study papers. Address ’ Imperial 
C-ouncil of Agricultural Research, New Delhi, 
Simla. 

BURT, Sir Bryoe Chudleioh, Kt. (1936), 
CJ.E., M.B.E.. B.8c. (Lend.), I.A.S., 

Knt. Bach. (1936), Vice-Chairman, Imperial 
Council of Agrieultural Reseaieh, h. April 29, 
1881. m . 1900. Kauc. : Univ. Coll , London, 
Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool University, 
1902-4 ; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1 908 ; Dy. Director of Agrl- 
uclture, United Provinces. 1908-21; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28 ; Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conference, Ottawa, May to September 
1932. Offieiat(*d as Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, June 1933. 
Aug. 1933, Octr. to Deer, 1934 and from 
Octr. 1 , 1935. Address: 1, York Road, 

New Delhi and Ahierton, Simla. 


BUTA SINGH, Hon’blk, 
Member, Council ol 
State This IS the Sardar’s 
second term in the 
Council of State He is 
the senior Vice-l*resident 
of the Amritsar District 
Board, Hon Magistrate, 
Ist Class, and Jt. Secre- 
taiy of the Khalsa C!ol- 
Icge, Amritsar, He is 
a Provincial T)a i b a r i . 
Born’ Oct. 16, 1903. 

Address : Nowshera 

House, Amritsar. 


Suu)\ii, r.B.E., 



BYRAMJEB JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 
(1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette, b. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915; 
Delegate. Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924; Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional Release of PrisonerE , 
1924: Chairman, Byram jee Jeejeehhoy Pars! 
Cliaritable Institution • PresiJent, 32iid Bom- 
bay Pars! Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for children 
it being the first of its kind in India. Chairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fund, Bombay, 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President, 
landlords’ Association, Bombay and Vice- 
President, Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western India. President, 
Bombay Boy Scouts Local Association. 
Address : The Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay. 
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CAIKNS, Jambs, G.I.£.> 0.B.£.,M.A.,M.B., Gh. 
B. (Gla8.),D.P.H. (Camb.), D.T.M. &H. (Eng.), 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North- 
Western Railway, b. 12th July 1886. Educ. .* 
University of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow. Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst, to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University; 
Resident Physician, RuchiU and Knightswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow ; Sanitary Officer, 34th 
General Hospital ; Major R.A.M.C. (Temp.) ; 
Dy. Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division ; Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality; 
Principal Medical and Health Officer, G.I.P. 
Railway, Lt-.Col. Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps and Commander, Venerable Order of 
St. John. Address : C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road, Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop op. Most Rev. Foss West- 
OOTT, D.D. b. 23 October 1863. s. of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Wcstcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Gawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Ghota 
Nagpore, 1005. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India, Burma and Ceylon, 1919. 
Address : Bishop's House, Calcutta. 

CALDER, CHARLES Gumming, B.Sc. (A. 
F.L.S. Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta; Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta. 6. 3 Dec. 1884. m. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, d. ol James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Educ. : Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen ; University 
of Aberdeen; North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture ; University of Berlin ; Botanischos 
Institute, Dhalem, Germany ; Landwirtscliaft- 
liche Hochschule, Berlin. Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tend mt, Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma ; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India. Publications : Various Rt^ports and 
Records ; Editor, RcjJort of Board of Scientific 
Advice ; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India. Address : Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

CAMBATA, SHIAVAX CawasJEE, J.P., Justice 
of Peace and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for the City of Bombay. Honorary Magis- 
trate, Andheri. Chairman of the Versova 
Beach Sanitary Committee. 
President, Society of Honor- 
ary Magistrates of the Bom- 
bay Suburban District. De- 
legate to the Parsi Matrimo- 
nial Court, Bombay. Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation and several 
other public bodies and com- 
mercial associations. Manag- 
ing Director of Shiavax C. 
Cambata <& Co., Ltd., Bom- 
bay. Director of the Hirda- 
garh Collieries, Ltd., Director of several other 
well-knovm commercial firms, etc. Merchant, 
Government and Railway Contractor. A 


pioneer in the Central Provinces Coal Indus 
try. Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Proprietor : Bros Theatre and Restaurant. 
Address: Cambata Building, 42, Queen’s 
Road, Bombay. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr. Justice Archibald, 
B*A*, Puisne Judge, High Court, LahorSi b. 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.8.I., Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal. Educ.: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab)^ 1901, 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judges 1918 ; Addl. 
Judge, High Court, 1921 ; Permanent Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor, b. 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.: Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address :hlC Warden Road, 
Bombay. 

CASSELS, General Sir Robert Archi- 
bald, G.C.B. (1933), C.S.l , D.S.O., Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the Army in India since 
Nov. 1936. b. 15 March 1876. tn. Miss F. E. 
Jackson (1904) ; Served in the European war, 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia. Com- 
manded 1‘eshawar District, 1923-1927 ; 
Adjutant-General in India, 1928-29 ; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1929-33 ; G. 0. C.-in-C., 
Northern Command, India, 1930-34. Address : 
Simla and New Delhi. 

CATRY, Dr. Hector, 0. C., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928. b. 1889. 
Belgium. Educ. : Seraphic School, Bruges, 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


(CHAIN SINGH, RAO BAHADUR, M A , LL.B , 
F.R.E S , Thakur of Pokaran (I^emier Noble), 
.lodhj)ur State and Talukdar of Raipur (Dist 
Rae Bareli, Oudh) , Advocate, High Couit, 
Allahabad, b. 5th leb. 1889. Educ.: 
Canning College, Lucknow 
and Muir Central College, 

Allahabad University. 

Was awarded the Victoria 
Jubilee Medal as best man 
of his year at the M A. 
examination of the Allaha- 
bad University. Joined 
Jodhpur State service as 
Judge, Couit of Sardars and 
Insolvency, 1911-22; 

Puisne .Judge, Chief Court, 

1922-27 , Chief Judge, 

Chief Court, 1927-29 ; Minister in charge of 
Justice and Education, 1929-36 ; Acting 
Chief Minister, 1934 Represented tin' 
Jodhpur State at the Ministers’ Confercnc' 
on Indian federation, at Delhi and Bombys 
1934-35; Member of Agra University CoiiU, 
1930-30 . Member of the Benares H i tmI 
Univerbity Court since 1918, Lite Mem I mm, 
International Law Association (London) . 
President, All-India Educational (conference 
at Delhi, 1934. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the World Education Conference at 
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Oxford, 1935. Has made an extensive tour 
of the European Continent and the Near and 
Middle East. Vice-Chairman, Servants of 
India Insurance Co Has four sons ; the eldest 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh, B A. (Hons.) 
Cantal). (Trinity Hall) is studying for the 
Barrister’s degree at Lincoln’s Inn. Addrer^ ; 
Pokaran House, Jodhpur and The Fort, 
Pokaran, (MarVrar). 

CHAMAN LALL, Diwan, M L A., (Punjab), b 
1892 Kdur at Convent, Murree ; Goidon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi , Joined the 
Middle Temi>le in 1910; finished his Bar 
Finals in 1914 , took Honours Degree in 
Jurisprudence from Jesus 
College, Oxford, 1917, 
General Editor, “Coterie”, 
London, 1919, quarterly 
devoted to Art and Litcra- 
tuie,, returned to India in 
1 920, joined the stafi of the 
Bombay Chronxcle as Asstt. 
Editor ; founded the All- 
India Trade Onion 
Congress in 1920. Member, 
Lcgislatno Assembly, 
1923-1931. Founder of 
the defunct Daily and 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper); Adviser, 
Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1925; Labour 
Delegate, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1928; Parliamentary Delegate, Indian 
Delegation to Canada, 1928 , Pros-idcnt, Sind 
Political (’onfcrcinx', Karachi, 1929 , Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
1931 , resigned from the Lcgis. Assembly, 
1931 on Tariff issue , President, various 
Onions of railwaymen, postmen and tele- 
graphmen , seijeded from All -India Trade 
Onion Congiess and as Chairman of seces- 
sionists helped to found All-India Trade Onion 
Federation ; Labour Delegate, International 
Labour Conference Bureau, 1932. Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly (1937). Publi- 
cation . •• Coolie ” or the Story of the Cajutal 

and Labour in India. Address. Lahore 
(Punjab). 

CBAMNEY, Lt.-Col. Hbnry, C.M.O., 1900 ; 
Principal, Police Training College. Surdah. 
h. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow, m. Ist, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908) *, sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. £. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham , co London. Jb'duc. : Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa. 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden's Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 

CHANDA VARKAR, VlTHAL Narayan, Vice- 
Cliancellor of Bombay University, eldest 
s, of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavar- 
kar, B.A. (Cantab.) ; Maths. Trip. Pt. I. 
(1909) ; Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt.I.(1911) ; Hist.Trip. 
Pt. II. (1912) ; Barrister-at-Law of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1913 ; Mg. Director N. Sirur <fe Co.. Ltd., 
Cotton Mill Agents, b. 26 Nov. 1887, m. 


Vatsalabal, 3rd d. of Rao Saheb M. V. Kaikinl 
of Earwar (N. Kanara Edue. : Aryan E. S. 
High School and Elphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College, Bombay ; and King’s 
College, Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay- 
July to October 1915; joined the firm of 
N. Sirur & Co., 1920 ; Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926; re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932; nominated 1935 Chair- 
man, Law Committee, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Standing (Finance) Committee, 1929-30 ; 
Chairman, Revenue Committee, 1930-31 ; 
Mayor of Bombay, 1932-33. Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Bombay since April 1933. Elected 
Deputy Chairman. Millowncrs’ Association, 
Bomliay, March 1935 ; Chairman in 1936. 
Address : 41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, 

Bombay. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, The Hon’ble Raja 

I (1932), Chief of Punjab and Member. Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family ; Member, Council of 
State Durbar, 1903; Coronation, 1911; 
Durbar, 1911. b. 1883. «. of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh. Educ : Jullunder, Chief’s College, 
Lahore ; Govt. (College, Lahore. Address ‘ 
Cliaranjit Castle, Jullunder City; Chadwick, 
Simla, S. W. ; 5 Mansingh Road, New Delhi. 

CHARKHARI, H. H. Maharaja-dhiraj, 
Sip.vhpar-ul-Mulk Maharaja Arimarhan 
SINGH Ju Deo. Bahapur.6. Jan. 1903, s. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTER.TEE, 8m Atul CllANDRA, G.C.I.E. 
(1933), K.C.SI. (1930), K.C.I.E. (1925). 
Member of the India Council, 1931-1936. b 24 
Nov. 1874, m. 1 Vina Mookerjee (deceased) 
(2) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B.E., M.A., 1). 
Sc., Bar-at-Law. Educ.: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll*, Calcutta, and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; First in list Calcutta B.A, B.A 
with Honours (Cambridge) ; Hon. Lli.D. 
(Edinburgh); Firstin list I.C.8. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; served In U. P. 
Special inquiry into industries in U. P.,1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919; Govt, of India 
Delegate to International Labour Confee., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly, 1925 ; President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Olfico, 1933 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committee 
of the League of Nations • Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations; 
has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921 : Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference , 
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Ottawa, 1932; Director, Central Exchanise 
Bank of India, Loudon. Pubhcatxons : Note 
on the IndustrieJ' of the Dnitcd Provinces 
(1909) Joint author of “ Short History of 
India." Addrean. The Atheiiaciiin, Waterloo 
Place, London. S.W. 1. 

CflATTEllJEE, SlBlR CHANDRA, M. D. (Edln.), 
M.B..C.P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Uiiiv. Edin.) ; 
Chief Medical Officer, E. B. Kail- 
way. 6. 4 Dec. 1886. m. Nance MacDonald, 
Educ. : Calcutta and Edinburgh. Temp. 
Commission in the I. M. S. during Great War ; 
District Surgeon, G. 1. P. Kailway, 1918-28 ; 
Dy. Chief Medical and Health Offlcor, N. W. 
Kly., 1929-31 ; I'rlncipal Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. P. Kailway, 1931, 1933-34. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHAKI, JoQES Chandra, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-LaW. b. 28 June 
1862. m. Sarasihala Uevi. 3rd di <»f Sir Stircnd- 
ranathBanerjea^ Educ.: Krlshnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 , 
Chairman, National Insurance Co., Ltd., Hon 
Treasurer, National Council of Education, 
Bengal; President, Kipon College Council; 
President, Jagahbandhu Institute, Calcutta. 
Publications; Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
8, Hastings Street, and ** Devadwar, *' 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Koad, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHKI LAL CHAND, Hon. Captain 
The Hon. Kao Bahadur, B.A. , LL.B., O.B.E., 
M.L.A (Nominated), b. 1882. rn. Shrimati 
Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Dist. Educ. : St. Stephin’b 
College, Delhi. Joined Kevenue Department, 
1904 ; took LL.B. degree, 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Kohtak ; elected Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; elected 
Punjab Council, 1916; nominated Council 
of State, 1922 ; President All-India Jat 
Malia Sabha, 1918 (elected) ; Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924 ; Kevenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Kohtak. President All-India J at Maha Sabha. 
Granted a jagir by Government for two 
generations, and squares of land in Punjab 
Colonies. Elected Non-Official Chairman of the 
District Board of Kohtak in 1936. Appointed 
member Public Service Commission, Punjab 
and N.W.F.P. in 1937, Address: Kohtak. 


CHAUDHUKI, KAI HARENDKA NATH, 
M.A., B.L., M.L.A., Bengal, is a scion of 
an ancient zemindar family well-known as the 
*‘ Munshi Family " of Takl. First elected to 
the Bengal Legislative Council in 1920, 
he was ic-clected in 1923 and for the 
third time in 1926. He was the Whip of the 
Nationalist Party in 1924-25 and a Secretary 
of the Congress Council Party from 1927-29 
He secured by his criticisms a fuller 
presentation of the Irrigation and the 
Public Woiks budget and 
had a Bill substantially 
enlarging the powers of 
the Tfnion Boards passed 
by the (Jouncil in 1928 
which was ultimatelv 
vetoed He served on 
the Donald Committee on 
the Suboidinate Services 
(1925) and on the Com- 
mittee that repoited on 
the Calcutta Sanskrit 
(kfflege and the iols of 
the })rovince (1927) 

Elected again in 1937 he represents the 
24 Pargaiias Municipal Constituency. 
Tie takes keen interest in educational 

lUatteis. Ihiblication * “ The New Menace 

to High School JMucation in Bengal." 

h. November 1889. Address : " Munshi 

House," Barnagore, 24, Parganas (Bengal). 

CHETTY, Sir Shanmukham, K.C.IE. 

(1933), B.A., B,L., Law'yi'r and Dewan, 
(-ochin Sbito. b. 17 Oct. 1892. Educ. 
The Madras Christian College. Elected as 
a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council in 1 920 ; 
was a ppointed Council 
Se(5retary to the Develop- 
ment Minister in 1922 ; 
in Oct. 1922 was deputed 
by the Madras Govt, to 
report about measures of 
Temperance R(*form In 
Bombay, Bengal and the 
Unltc*d Provinces. Elec- 
ted in 1923 as member, 
Legislative Assembly. 
Visited England in May 1924 as one of the 
members of the Deputation sent by the National 
Convention of India; visited Australia as Indian 
representative on the Delegation of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association in September 1926 ; 
was re-elected unconh'sted to Ijegis. Assemblv 
in the General Election of 1926 ; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in D'gislative Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers* Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928. Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva ; was appointed as member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee ; Re- 
elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy.Presidcnt, Legislativi* 
Assembly in January 1931. Attended Interna - 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers , 
was nominated by Government of India as 
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Central India and Hajputana, 1008-14 ; 
io ?9 Ottawa in July-August Great War, 1914-18 ; Secretary to the Kesident 

1932. Elected unanimously as President of *- '' — ' ' • 



the Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 

Address: “ Ha warden ” Race C 

Coimbatore ; Ernakulam, Cochin St^ite. 

HETTINAD, Kumararajah of (M.A , Muthiah 
Chettiar, B A ). sou of the Hoii’ble Dr. 
Kajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, 
Kt.. LL.D., born 1005; A’dMc.Cradiiatedfrom 

■ tiie Presidency College, 

Madras, 1924 ; a Trustee 
of the Pachayappa’s 
Charities, Madras (fioin 
1928); Member, Provincial 
Banking Enipiiiy Commi 
ttee Madras ( 1029);Mcmber, 
Madias hegislative Assem- 
bly, elected iinaniniouslvby 
thcSoiithern India Chamber 
ot Commerce (k)nstitueiic\ 

. 1930 - 37 ). Member*. 

' noinic Depression 
Enquiry CommitteEco 31); President, Corpo- 
ration of Madras e (10 d unanimously in 
Nov. 1932 ; first Mayor of Madias, Keb 1933, 
again Mayor of Madras, elecded iinaniiiiously 
in Nov 1934 for 1934-35 ; was Viee-lhesident 
of the Southern India (Chamber of Commeice 
in 1934-35, was a Directoi of the Indian Bank 
Ltd., the Madias Telephone Co. LUl.. the 
Deccan Sugar <fe Abkhaii Co. JJ-d . and the 
Imperial Bank of India, Madias, takes keen 
inteiest in the dc\elopment ot the Annamalai 
Ciiivcrsity founded by his fathei, »vas Ministei 
for Education and Public Health and J*io- 
Chancellor of the Madras University, in 1936- 
37; was Minister for Local -Self-Covcrnment 
in the new constitution. Club • Cosmopolitan , 
Address: Chettina'l House, Adyar, Madras 

CHHATART, Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said Khan, K.C.S.l. (1933), K.C.I.E. 
(1928), M.B.E. (1918); b. 12th December 
1888. m. to d of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), U.P. Educ : MA.O. College. 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslim Kajput 
Conference, 1923 ; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-25; First elected non-offlcial 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-23 ; Minister of Industries, TJ.P„ 1923-25, 
Home Member. U.P., 1 926-1933 ; Ag Governor. 
U.P., June 1928-August 1928, Member, 1st 
and 2nd London Hound Table Conferences, 
1930 and 1931 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th Apiil 1933; First Chief 
Minister, Unitid Provinces (1937). Address 
Secretariat, United Provinces. 

CHICHELE-PLOWDEN, The Hon. Lieut.- 
COLONEL Charles Terence, C.I.E. (1933); 
Kesident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg since May 1933. b. 6th Fi'bruary 1883. 
8, of late Lt.-Col. Trevor John Chichele 
Plowden C.I.E. , of Punjab Commission, m 
Beatrice Stretton, d of the late Lieut. Jl E. 
Liston, West India Kegiment, Educ. Chelten- 
ham College and Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. First commission, August 1902, 
Indian Army, 1904 ; entered Political Depart- 1 
ment of Government of India, 1908 ; Political 
Officer, North West Frontier Province, i 


in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
1919-22. Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
Cooch Bchar States, 1923-26; Secretary to 
the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1 928 ; Political 
Agent, Kalat, 1929-1932. Address : Residency 
Bangalore. 

CHIDAMBARAM CHETTYAR, The Hon’ble 
Mr M. Ct. M., Banker ; b 2nd August 1908 ; e. 
s of late Sir M Ct. Muthia Chottyar, one of 
the richest and leading members of the Naga- 
rathar community. Educ : (Christian College. 
Member. Council of State , Chairman, 3'he 
Indian Overseas Bank 
Ltd.; Director, the 
Indian B'ink Ltd. ; 

Governing Direct or, 

M Ct M. Itn liking 
Corpn , Ltil ; Chairnuin, 

The United India Liie 
Assurance Co , Ltd ; 

Director, The Mysore 
Paper Mills Ltd ; Direc- 
tor, Lit tie’s Oriental Balm 
and Pharmaceuticals 
Works, Ltd ; The India 
Gold Piospeeting and 
Mining Syndicate, Piesidont, Managing 
(5ommitlee of the Sir M. (.'t., Muthia Chottyar 
High School, Piirasawakam, Madras ; Vice- 
President, National (Jollege, Trichinopoly • 
Trusto, Hindu Higli School, Trljilicane* 
Madras; Trustee, Hindu Theological High 
School, Madras ; Trustee, Monegar (Jhoiiltry 
and Connected Trusts, Madras ; Madras 
Agricultural Bank Ltd., Madras. Clubs : 
National Liberal Club, London ; Madras 
Race (3ub and Madras Flying Club, Ltd. 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, .4 . “Bed- 

ford House,” Vopery, Madras. Tel. 
“ Emcete.” 



(TIIDURA, Rai Sahih DuRVAsrn^ of Secun- 
derabad comes ot an old and resjU'ctable Vysya 
familv known as “ Chidura ” family tracing 
its oiigin to a village named Modhan in 
Nizamabad District of 
the Nizam's Dominions. 
b 1897 at Secunderabad. 
?Jdur. : 111 Telugii and 

Knglish. In his eight- 
eenth year he took 
charg<‘ of his father's 
business and bas since 
done rcmarkalily well. 
A public spiilted citizen, 
he has been rendering 
immense services to 
many organisations by 
heaity « o-oj)cration. His 
services to the rantonnient of Secunderabad 
were recognised by his being awarded the 
title, “ Rai Sahib” by the Biltish Govern- 
ment ill 1922. The Rai Sahib is the founder 
of many juiblic institutions at Secunderabad. 
He is the honorary treasurer of tin* Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Chamber of Commerce, a Director 
of the Hyderabad Co- 0 |KTative Dominion 
Bank, LW , and a menilrer on the Committee 
of Keys High School. Address : Secundera- 
bad, Deccan. 



active 
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CHINOY, Sir Hahimtoola Mbherally, Kt. 
cr. 19;n; Member, Council of State ; President, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937/193S ; Chairman of 
F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, b. liombay, 11th 
February 1H82 ; Educ. : 
Bharda New HiRh School, 
Bomiiay. Served on several 
important Committees 
formed by Government 
War Purposes Board during; 
Furopean War, 1914-18 , 
Member, Municipal Corpo- 
ration ,1915-1929, Chairman 
of Its Standing Finance 
Committee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1920-27 ; Elected Member JiCKislntive 
Assembly, 1931, IMon-Offleial visitor to Prisons 
since 1922 ; Member, Advisory Boaid, Indian 
Jails Committee, since 1924; President, 
Indian Merchanl s Cliambcr, 1930: Life Member 
Indian Bed (Jross Society, 1921, Member 
of Committee, Bombay Branch, since 1921 
and its President in 1931, Non-Oflicial Adviser 
to the Government of India in connection 
with the Indo-Japancse Trade NeRotiations ; 
Alember, Stock Kxchanp;e Enquiry Committee 
1930-1937 : Director, Imperial Bank of India, 
Oriental Goviunmcnt Secuiity info Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Indian Itadio Cable (-ommunica- 
tioiis Co., Ltd , Associated Cement Companies 
Ltd., Audi a Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd., 
The United Power (-o , Ltd , The Baza Sugar 
(k) , Ltd., Alcock Ashdown & t!o , Ltd , and 
The Western India Match (’o , lAd., is connect - 
ed with several benevolent and philanthropic 
institutions in the City. VM)s : Koyal 
Westein India Turf . Orient ; Willingdon 
Sports, Islam Club, Islam Gymkhana Bombay; 
Koyal Calcutta Turf, Calcutta ; Chelmsford, 
Imperial Gymkhana, It oshanara, and Cricket 
Club of India Ltd., New Dellri. Address • 
Meher Buildings, Chawpaty, Bombay 7, 1\A. 
Friendship, Bombay. T. (Besidcncc) 41740. 
(Office) *7224 

CHINOY, SULTAN Mehkrally, Present Mayor 
of Bombay, Justice of the Peace for the 
Town and life Island of Bombay; was 
Chairman, Standing Committee, Municipal 
Corporation, Bonibay ; Managing Director, 
F. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd.; 
b. 16th February 1885; 
tn. Sherbanoo : one s : 
four d. Educ : Bharda 
New High School and 
Elphinstone College; 
among the pioneers in 
India in the Motor Car and 
petroleum trade ; mainly 
responsible for the intro- 
duction of Wireless Tele- 
graphy in India on a com- 
mercial scale and founded 
the Indian Radio and Cable Communications 
Co., Ltd. ; Member, Municipal Corporation 
of Bombay, its Standing and Improvements 
Committees ; Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Juhu Municipality; Member of 
the Bombay Hospital Maintenance Fund Com- 
mittee ; Committee Member of the Cldldren's 
Aid Society, Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western India ; Member, City 


in India. 


Cmsimiiliee Bombay Brandi, Indian Bed Cross 
Society and several other benevolent insti- 
tutions in the City ; raised large funds 
for the Bombay Hospitals as a member 
of Hospital Maintenance Committee and 
as Chairman of the Silver Jubilee Motor 
Parade Committee and the Motor Trade 
Sub-Committee of the King George V Memorial 
Fund ; organised Pageant in 1937 in aid of 
funds for Red Cross ; Director, Reserve Bank 
of India (Local Board) Acting Chairman, 
Indian Radio and Cable Communications Co , 
Ltd., British India General Insurance Co., 
Ltd. Recreation: Horse flesh; Clubs' 
Willingdon Sports, Orient and Royal Western 
India Turf* Address’ ‘ Dilbaliar,’ Carmi- 
chael Road, Bombay. 

CfllNTAMANI, GHIRRAVOORI YAJNBSWARA, 
Cliief Editor of The Leader of Allahabad ; 
b. 12 April 1880, m. Sriniati Krishnavencm- 
ma. Educ.: Maharaja's ColIc{;c, Vizianagrain; 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad, 1909-20. 
Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 1916- 
1923 ; and again 1927-38 ; Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England. 
1919; General Secretaiv, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1923-29 , 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931; Minister of 
Education and Industries, U. P., 1921-23 ; 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee ; Presi- 
dent, U. P. Liberal Association , President, 
Second Anti-Communal Award Conference, 
and third All-India Journalists’ Conference, 
1935. Publications : Indian Social Reform, 
1901 ; Speeches and writings of Sir Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, 1904. Hony. D Lift of Allaha- 
bad and Hony. LL.D. of Benares Hindu 
University. Address: 26, Hamilton Roail, 
Allahaliad. 

CHITRE, Atmaram Anant, LL.B., Advocate 
(O.S.) ; J.P., Retired Chief Judge, Presidency 
Court of Small Causes, Bombay, b. 17 May 
1877. Educ. : Wilson College and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. Practised as an Advocate 
on the Original Side of the High Court from 
1907 to 1916 ; acted as Chief Judge, 1916-17 ; 
confirmed as Chief Judge, Dec. 1928. Ag 
Judge of His Majesty’s High Court of Judi- 
cature at Bombay, 1935. Address: Perry 
Cross Road, Bandra. 

CHOKSY, Sir Nasarvanji Hormasji, Kt. 
(1929) ; C.I.E., 1922 ; Member. Council of 
State, 1933-36 ; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); Medal- 
llste dcB Epidemics Republique Francaisc 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.C.P.S. 
(Bombay), L. M. & S. (Bombay 1884) ; 
Joint Hon. Secretary King George V 
Anti- Tuberculosis League 1912-23; Member, 
Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1937; ex- 
President, College of Physicians and Bur- 
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geoBS, and Bombay Medical Union ; Hon. 
Secretary, Governor's Hospital Fund for 
Bombay ; Member of the Governing Body 
and Chairman, The British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch. 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme, b. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. Se- 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaveri. Edue.: Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College. 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum. 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publicationg' 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera, 
Relai>sing Fever, Leprosy. Si)ecial reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Addretig * 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CHOTAY Lal, O.BE 1918, lUI Bahaduk 
1917, RAi Sahib 1913, Silver Jubilee Medal 
(His late Majesty King George V) in 1935 
('ioronatlun Medal (Their Majesties King 
George VI and Queen Eli- 
zabeth) 1937. b 1872. Edue. 
Government High School 
Moradabad. Religion Jain 
His ancestors held high ap- 
pointments, e (j., Dlwun, 
etc ,wlth theBcgiimSamroo 
of Sardhana, In all his 
undertakings he acquitted 
himself most creditably and 
established himself as a pro- 
sperous Genei al (Umtract- 
or. Engineer and Timber 
Merchant. Has retired from business and is 
now a prominent and public sj»irited Rais, 
Landlord and Banker During the Great War 
the Ral Bahadur turned his activities t-o the 
War work and like his father and his uncle 
Dllsook Roy and Kanhia Lal who had 
rendered conspicuous services to the British 
troops during the Mutiny, 1857, gave 
practical proof of his staunch loyalty to the 
British Crown. Supplied thousands of re- 
cruits at great hardship and exjiense of over 
a lac of rupees, subscribed generously to War 
Loan and War funds The then Licut-Gov- 
ernor Sir Janies (now Lord) Meston in his 
speeches in 1917 eulogised his services pub- 
licly. In this connection, in a S' jw'och on 4th 
Nov. 1917, Sir James expressing appreciation 
of the Rai Bahadur.s services remarked 
“ This is the sort of active practical loyalty 
which IS worth a very great deal to u^ 
at the present timi.” His war work 
is mentioned in the authoritative pub- 
lication, “ Loyal Rulers and Leaders of the 
East,” edited by the Earl of Carnwath. 
His contributions to War funds and cha- 
rities towards public utility amount to 
neaily half a lac of rupees which includes 
a building for Maternity and Child Welfare 
Work, Village Uplift Centre and remission 
of rents to his tenants of over Rs. 12,000 on 
the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His late 
Majesty King George V. He was a member of I 
the All-India Land-holders deputation which 
waited upon His Excellency Lord Willlngdon, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 
1981 under the Presidentship of H H the 
Maharajadhiraj Sri Kameshwar Singh Bahadur 
of Darbhanga. Address: Moradabad, U.P. 



CHOUDHURY, Dhikendka Kanta Lahiri, 
Member, Indian Legislative Assemblv. is a 
leading zemindar of Mymensingh and has 
spent o\er 2 lakhs in chanties, takes keen 
interest in public activities 
and was a member of the 
Mymensingh i) i s 1 1 let 
Boaid Has been re- 
jireseiitiiig the landlords of 
Bengal for three successive 
teims 111 the Assembly, 
att^'nded the Empire 
i’ai liameiitai y Confei ence 
in liOiidoii as a delegate 
of the hegislatne Asse- 
mbly, is a keen sportsumn 
b. January 5, 1900. 

Address: Kalipur, P. O 
Gouripur, Distiiet Mymensingh. 

CHOWDHURY, Hamidul Hug, B Sc , B L., 
Advocate, Calcutta Iligli Court , l)e[»uty 
President, Bengal Legislatixe Council b. 
April 1903, in Mrs Xlatuiia Banu , Edue: 
Piesidency College, Dai'ca Collegiate School 
and Scottish CJhiirch Collegiate School, 
Calcutta. Address . 22, Dedar Biix Lane, 
Caliaitta 

CLARKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, J.p , 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay, b. 3rd 
March, 1890, w. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E Baker, 
Esq , Christ Church, N Z three daugliteis. 
Edue . High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalinond. In business in Burma and 
India. 1911-1921 joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1916; served with 
38th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-1 9 ; Hon . Secretary 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc' Committee, 1921. 
Address: f)7c, Warden Road, Bombay. 

CLAYTON, SIR Hugh Byard, C.1.B.(1924) ; Kt. 
1938, I.C.S., Chairman, Public Sei vices Com- 
iiiissioii, Bombay, fc. 24 Dec. 1877. m. Annie 
Blanch Nepean. Edue, : St. Paul’s School, 
Wadham College. Oxford, Ist Class Hon. 
Mods. 1st Class Lit. Hum. Came to India, 
1901, served Bombay Presidency ; emplo.ved in 
Militiiry Intelligence Branch of War Office, 
1914-19. Municijial Commissioner, Bombay, 

1913- 14 and 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj Enquiry 
Committee, 1929-30 ; Member, Council of 
State, 1929-30. Address: P.W.D, Secie- 
tariat, Bombay. 

CLOW, Andrew Gourlay, M.A., J.P., F.S.S., 
C.S.1.(1935) C.I.E. (1928); Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Secretary to Government of India, 
Dept, of Labour (1937). 5. 29tb 

April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1025. Edue : Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served In U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 

1914- 20; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen's 
Recruitment Committee, 1922 ; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1923-24; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 
1931 and 1934 ; Dy. Secretary to Government 
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of India* Department of Industriee and 
Labour, 1924-27 ; Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Industries 
and Labour, 1931-35 ^ Secretary (ditto), 
1936-37 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923, 1925-27, 1982-85; Member, Council 

of State, 1928-29, 1932-83 and from 1936; 
Member, Eoyal Commission on Labour in 
India, 1929-31. Publicatiom : The Indian 
Workmen's Compensation Act (1924) ; Indian 
Factory Legislation, a Historical Survey 
(1927), The State and Industry, (1928). etc. 
Address : 2, York Place, New Delhi. 

COCHRANE, H. B. The Hon’ble Sir Archibald 
Douglas, G.C.M G., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. (1915); 
Governor of Burma, b. 8 January 1885 ; 2nd s. 
of 1st Baron Cochrane of Cults, m. 1926 Julia 
Dorothy, e.d. of Baron Cornwallis ; one s. one 
d. Entered R. N. 1901 ; served European War, 
1914-18 ; (despatches thrice, D.S.O. and bar) ; 
retired list, 1922, M. P. U. East Fife. 1924-29 ; 
Dumbartonshire 1932-36. Address: Governor's 
Camp, Burimi.. 

COLLINS, Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford. 
M.A., O.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1931); I.C.S., 
Revenue Commissioner for Sind. b. 3rd 
November 1888. w. Joyce, d. of G. 
Turvllle Brown, Esq. Educ. : Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18 ; Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22 ; Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-1926 ; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923-1926, 1928-1929 and 1932. 
84, Home Secretary, 1929-31. Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, 1934-35. 
Officiating Commissioner in Sind 19.3.'); 
Commissioner, Northern Division, 1936-37. 
Address : Karachi. 

COLSON, Lionel Hewitt, C.I.E. (1934); King’s 
police Medal (1916) ; Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, b. May 24, 1887. m. Isabel A. Denham. 
d. ot T. Denham, Esq., Indian Educational 
service (retired). EdiLc: Victoria College, 
Jersey. Address : 2, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

COLVIN, GBOROB Lethbridob, C.B. (1919) ; 
O.M.G. (1918) ; D.S.O. (1916) j Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. La7.aruH 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928). 
Agent.East Indian Railway, b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylne, d. of James Myine of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. 1. 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Array (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm, Director of Development, 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 1021 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club. Calcutta. 

CONNOR, Major-General Sir Frank Powell, 
Kt. (1926), D.S.O., F.R.C.S., T.M.S. (Retd.), 
late Surgeon- General with the Govt, of Madras. 
Late Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, b. 1877, m. Grace Ellen Lees, d. of late 
R. O. Lees. Edw : St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times.D.S O., Brevet Lieut - 
Colonel); Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 


Expeditionary Force. Publications : Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on Surgery 
in the Tropics ” in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Surgery ; and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals. Address : Auchindoor, 
Ootacamund. 8. India 

CONTRACTOR, MISS NAVAJBAI DORABJI, B.A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate ; recipient 
of Coronation Silver Medal 1937; I^dy Sup- 
erintendent, Chanda Ramji Girls’ High 
School, Bombay. Educ.: Wilson College, 
Bombay. First Indian Lady Fellow in 
Arts in the Bombay University (1922) ; 
an extensive traveller throughout India, 
Burma and Ceylon ; and in China, Japan, 
and United States of America; and Edu- 
cational tours in 1921, 1933 and 193? 
through principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway. 
Publications : Contributions on topical, 

educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Address : Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay, 

COOPER, Sir Dhanjishah Bomanji, Kt: 
Bach (1937) b. January 2, 1878. Member, 
Legislative Council representing Satara Dist., 
Bombay Piesidency since the Montague 
Chelmsfoi d Reforms 1919- 
1937. Held the offices 
of the Minister for Local 
Self-Government, Bom- 
bay, November 1933- 
Juiie-1934 Member, Exe- 
cutive (/Oiincil of the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, June 
1934-March 1937. Re-el- 
ected Member of the Le- 
gislative Assembly under 
the Govcrnuient ot India 
Act 1 935 and held office as 
the first Prime Ministei, 

Bombay Presidency from 1st April-19th July, 
1937 on wiiieh date the (Jongress Pai ty accejit- 
ed Office. He was jiiesident of the Sataia 
District Lo(;al Boaid and Municiiiality for a 
number of years and worked for the welfare 
of the rural masses He took a prominent part 
in the Scout Movement and is District Scout 
Commissioner, Satara District. Was Chair- 
man of the King George V Silver Jubilee Fund. 
Address . Huntwoith, Satara. 

COSGRAVE, William Alexander, B.A., 
(Dublin! ; C.I.E. (1931) ; Indian Civil Service. 
Cliicf Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1935). b. 6 April 1879. m. 
Maude Elizabeth, d. of late C. E. 
Gale, Esq., of Cheltenham. Educ: Shrews- 
bury and Trinity College, Dublin, 
Came to India, 1903 and served in Blbar, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam ; transferred to 
A.ssam, 1912; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917-20 ; Beputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur, 
192d-24 ; Olfiidal representative of Govt 
of Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
several sessions between 1925-32; C!hief 
Seeretar.v to Government of Assam, 1930-31 
and 1 932-33 ; Commissioner, Assam Valley 
Division, 1933; Officiating Member, Public 
Service Commission, India (April-October) 
1934; Address: Government House, Port 
Blair. Andaman Islands. 
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COSSIMBAZAK, The Hon’ble Maharaja 
Brisohandra Nandy, M.A., M.L.A. (Bengal), 
is the head of a premier and leading 
Zemindary family of Bengal, noted for their 
charity and benevolence. Also Minister to the 
Clovcrnnient of Bengal in charge of Communi- 
cation, Irrigation and 

Works, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 

1935 He IS a man vnth 

literary taste and abilities 
and has ])rodiiccd “ Dasjni 
Biiliita ” and " Mono- 
pathy,” the latter was 

staged by Indian students 
at Gower Street, London, 
and was greatly appre- 
ciated. He is a familiar 
figure in literary gathe- 
rings and musical con- 
ferences ; is an Ex-President of the 

British Indian Association and the Bengal 
Mahajaii Sabha ; Vice-President of the 

British Indian Association and President 
of the Board of Management of the 
Knshnath College, Bcihampore; a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal, the 
Bengal Historical Society, and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
the President of the Murshidabad Association 
and Life-member of Viswa-Bharati, Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council (now Assem- 
bly) since 1924. h 1897. lUnc. • Calcutta 
University, M.A. 1920. m second Rajkumari 
of Dighapatia (Bengal) in 1917. Address . 
(yossimliazar House, 302, Upper Circular 
Boad, Calcutta. 

COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E 
(1918);M.A..B.8c..0.E..M.I.E.E.,M.I, MECH. 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Dlrector.Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. b. lOth Feb. 1^77, Educ. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd. In 
1898 as apprertice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits ; 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publientwns ; Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address i 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 



COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan (1922), 
given title. Kiilapati, by South Indian 
Teachers’ As-sociation (l^'SS). 
garet E. (lousins, B. Mus. J. 1. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly In Trinity College, Dublin (Tethers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast: Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy ; Asstt. Master, High Scii^lj^ublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator In Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Coi. oi 


Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, ** Now India,’* 
Madras: Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle, 1916-21, and again from 1933; 
Fellow and Prof, of English, National Univer- 
sity, Adyar; Principal, Brahmavidya Ash- 
rama (School of International Culture), Adyar, 
Madras, 1922-1928 ; University Extension and 
Post-Graduate Lecturer, Madras University, 
Calcutta University, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Mysore University ; Visiting Lecturer, 
Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal; Travelling 
Lecturer, America, 1928-31 ; Special l.ecturcr 
in English Poetry in the College of the City of 
New Vork, 1931-3^,; Head of the Departments 
of Fine Arts and English Studies, University 
of Travancore (1937) , Organiser of the Maha- 
raja’s Indian Art Gnliery, Mysore (1924) and of 
the State Picture Gallery, and Banga Vilasam 
Gallery and Museum, Trivandrum (1935) ; 
a co-founder of the Irish Literary and Drama- 
tic Revival (1900, etc,); poet, dramatist, 
critic, educationist, philosopher. Publications : 
(Prose) A Text- book of Modern Geography, 
The Wisdom of the West, The Renaissance in 
India, The Kingdom of Youth, Footsteps of 
Freedom, New Ways in English Literature, 
’The Cultural Unity of Asia, 1’he Play of 
Brahma, Work and Worship, The New 
.lapan, The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen 
Essays, Samadarsana ; The Work Pro- 
mctlutan , A Study in Synthesis ; (Poetry) 
B<‘ii Madighan, Sun by Six, 1’he Blemished 
King, The Voice of One, The Awakening, The 
Bell Branch, Et.ain the Beloved, Straight and 
Crooked, The Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, 
Moulted li'cathors. The King’s Wife (drama). 
Sca-Changp, Surya Gita, Forest Meditation, 
Above the Rain be w, A Tibetan Banner, The 
Shrine, I’ho Girdle, A Wandering Harp 
(Collected Edition). A Bardic Pilgrimage 
(Second Collection). Address: Kiishnu 

Cottage, Madanapalle, Madras Presidency. 


iCOYAJEE SIR JEHANQIR COOVERJBE, KT., 

I Professor of Political Economy aiidPhllosophy, 
Andhra University, b. 11 Septr. 1875 ; 
s. of late (iooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. 
Educ : EIpbinstoiie College, Bombay, 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Lately 
Member, Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 1930 ; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930- 
1932; Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31 ; 
Correspondent, Royal Economic Society. 
Publications : The Indian Fiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Exchange ; The Indian 
Currency System. “ India and the League of 
Nations.” ; “ The Economic Depression.” 

Address: Ridge Road, Bombay 6. 


CRAIK, Sir henry Dufpield. Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.S.I. (1924), K.C.S.T. (1933). Home Member, 
Government of India, b. 2nd January 
1876. Educ: Eton and Pembroke Coll , Oxford. 
Joined I.C.S., 1899 and served In the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. Finance Member, Govt, of the Punjab, 
1930 ; appointed Home Member, Govt, of 
India, April 1934. Ag. Governor of the 
Punjab, 1938. Address: Simla and Delhi. 
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CUNNINGHAM, H. E. Sir Gborgb, B.A. 
(Oxon.), K.C.SI. (1937), K.C.I.E. (1036), 
O.B.E., I.C.S., Governor, 
N. W. F. P. 6. 23 March 
1888. m. K. M. Adair. 
Educ. Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I.C.8., 1911 ; Poli- 
tical Department, since 
1914. Served on N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-25 ; Coun- 
sellor, British Legation, 
Kabul, 1926-26. Private 
Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1926-31. Hon’ble 
Member, N W F.P., 1932-36 ; Governor, 

N.W.FP. February 28, 1937. Address. 
Government House, Peshawar. 

CUTTBISS, C. A., M.B.E, Landlord. Hon, 
Magistrate, Kangoon. b. Launceston. 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter, 
M.D. ; was Hon. Sec., Burma, “ Our Day ” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Bangoon Bivercraft 
Committee and Bangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Puhh- 
eations : Essays on Commercial Subjects- 
Address : “ Avenue House ”, No. 80, Univer- 
sity Avenue, Bangoon, and Biverside,” 
Kalaw, Burma. 

DADABHOY, SiH MankokJI BYRAMJBE, 
C.IE. (1911); Kt, (1921); K.C.I.E. 
(1925); KC. S. I (1936); President, 
Council of State since 1933; b Bombay, 
30 th July 1865 m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O.B.E. 
Educ. : Proprietary High 
School and St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Joined 
Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887, 

Advocate of Bombay High 
Court, 1887; Member, Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation, 

1889-90; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 

1891 ; President, Provin- 
cial Industrial Conference, 

Balpur, 1 907 ; President, All-Jndia Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Vice- 
roy’s Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914- 
17 ; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; Nominated to the Council of State, 
1926,1931 and 1937. Member, Fiscal Com- 
mission, appointed by Government of India, 
Sept. 1921 ; Member of the Boyal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1926-26; 
Member, Bound Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931 ; Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 39 years. Publica- 
tions : Commentary on the Land Laws of the 
Central Provinces, and Commentary on the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Address: 
Nagpur, C.P. 

DAGA, Baja Sib Biseserpas, Kt. (1921); 
K.C.I.E. (1934) ; BAI Bahadur (1901), 
Senior ft*oprietor of the firm of Bai Bahadur 
Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Government 
Treasurer, Landlord, Merchant, Millowner 
and Mineowner, Director of Model Mills, 
Nagpur, and of Berar Manufacturing 
Company, Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur 


I Electric Light and Power Company, Life 
Member of the Countess of Duiferin Fund 

I and Member of the Legislative Assembly of 

I the Bikaner State, b. (1877). m. Krisnha 

I Bai. Educ. : privately. First Class Tazim, 
Bikaner State, s. Khushalchand Daga, b 
(1921). Pubhcations : Sir Kastttrehand 

Memorial Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur and 
frequent contributions on public charity. 
Address : Nagpur (C.P.) and Bikaner, 
(Bajputana). 

DALAL, Ardeshir BUSTOMJI, B.A. (Bombay); 
M.A. (Cambridge;, I.C.8., (retd.) Director, 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd. b. 24 April 1884. m. to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent, Land Be- 
cords, Bclgaum; Collector, Batnagiri and 
Panch Mahals; Deputy Secretary, Govt, of 
Bombay, Bevenue Department ; Acting 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, Finance 
Department; Ag. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Education, Health and Land Departments 
and Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 
Address : C/o Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd , 
Bombay House, Bruce St., Bombay. 

DALAL, SIR Dadiba MBRWANJEE, Kt. (1924), 
C.I.E. (1921). b. 12 Dec. 1870. m.l890 ; one s. 
three d. Educ. : in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1013) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1910) and 
wrote minority report ; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Behabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1021) ; Member of Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 10 Nov. 1021 
to 25th Jan. 1023; Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1022-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1023). High Commissioner for 
India in the U.K., 1922-24. Address : 1, New 
Marine Lines, Fort, Bombay, 

DABLING, Malcolm Lyall, B.A. (Cam- 
bridge), C.I.E. (June 1934), I.C S., Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, and Vice-Chancellor, 
Punjab University b. 10 Dec. 1880. 
m. the late Jessica Low, d. of Lord Low. 
Educ : Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 1904; Under- 
secretary to Punjab Govt., 1911-13; Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Punjab, etc., 1921-27 ; 
Begistrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 
1927 ; Chairman, Punjab Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 1930 ; Commissioner, Bawalpindi, 
1031 ; on special duty. Finance Department, 
Govt, of India, 1934 ; Chairman, Punjab Land 
Bevenue Assessment Committee, 1938. 
Publicatwns : Some As^pects of Co-operation 
in Germany and Italy, 1922; The Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, 1925 
Busticus Loquitur or the Old Light and 
the New in the Punjab Village, 1930 ; Wisdom 
and Waste in the Punjab Village, 1934. 
Address : Financial Commissioner’s Offin 
Ijahore. 

DAS, B., M.L.A., B.E., B.S.C. (Glasgow), 
A.M.I.G.E., (London); A.M.I.E.E., Cuttack 
(Orissa), b 1887 Educ. : Bavenshaw Colle- 
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giate School and HavcnshaW College^ Cuttack : 
SibpuT Engineering College, Calcutta ; and 
Glasgow University. Consulting Engineer. 
Elected Member of Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly from Orissa (since 1924) Founder Member 
and Whip, Independent Party, 1924-27; 
Chief Whip, The Nationalist Party from 
1927-32, Chief Whip of Democratic Party, 
Member, Congress Party Assembly Executive 
Committee. Off and on a prominent member of 
A. I. C. President Utkal Ail- Parties Con- 
ference, 1928 ; Employers’ Adviser to 
International Labour, Conference, Geneva, 
1929 , Champion of aboriginal races and 
against ‘ Forced Labour ’ in Assernbly, London 
and Geneva ; Member of Empii e Parliamen- 
tary Society, London, Treasurer to the same 
in India ; Champion of Oriya Movement ; 
Deputed to England by the Oriyas in 1932 
to get “ Separate Province ” for Oriyas 
declared in 3rd E.T.C. ; Deputed in 1933 to 
give evidence on Otissa boundaries before the 
J. P. C., London. Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry Puhhratiom • Several 
constitutional publications on ** Orissa ”, 
” Separation and Finances of Orissa”, also in 
Oriya and English “Salt Manufacture on Orissa 
Coasts ” , “Flood ravages m Orissa and how 
to prevent them ” ; FMitor of the “ Young 
Utkal ”. Address : Chandni Chowk, Cuttack, 
H. N. R. 

DAS, BASANTA Kujiar, B a , B L , M.L A , 


Assam Is an Advocate of the CJalcutta Jligh 
Court, having joined the liar m 1910, and is 
the leader ot tlic Bar at Sylhet II(‘ is a 
staunch Coiigicssman and took a leading part 
in the Non-co-opciation 
Movement and Civil Dis- 
oiiedience Mov<*ments ot 
1930 and 1932 He was 
imprisoned foi two yeais in 
1932 He was a Swarajist 
member of tlic Assam 
Legislative (Uuiiicil liom 
1923 to 1930 tint lesigued 
m oliedieiicc to the Jiahorc 
C-ongress lesolution. He 
was a member ot the Indi- 
an Legislative Assembly as 
aCongiessman fiom 1934 
to Mar<;h 1937, when he was elect eil to the 
Assam Legislative Assembly, of which he is the 
Speakei now. He is connected with vaiious 
industries and banks. He was the Cliaiinian 
of the Reception Committee of the Suim.ah 
Valley Political Confeience held in 1928 He 
was elected several times I’resident of the 
Svihet Distiict Congress Committee and was 
Vice-President of the Bi'iigal J»rovincial 
Congress Committee in 1935 b. April, 1880. 
Address: Chahbundar, Sylhet, Assam. 



DAS, Braja Su.vdaR, B.A., Member, Legls. 
Assembly ; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, ft. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Ral Sudam 
Naik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part In Utkai 
Union Conference since its beginning in l9<)4 
and Seev for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj: President, Oriya leo- 
pies* Association ; Vice- 1 resident, Orissa 
Absocd., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 


was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
Was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920: Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa The Oriya.” Address: Cuttaek. 

Das, Major-General Rai Bahadur Dew an 
Bishan, C.J.E., C.S.I. ft. Jan. 1866. Educ. at 
Punjab Government Coffege, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramslngh, E.C.B.. 1886- 
1898; Mlly. Secy, to the Com.-ln-C3iief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-lk09 ; MiJy . Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18 ; Rev. 
Biinister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921 -April 1922. Retired from Service, a piioint- 
cd “ Tazimi Sardar ” by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936 Address . Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, Kamrswar, M Sc , B L , M LA, Assam. 
A jnominent iiu'mber of manv imbJie, institu- 
tions, an ex-Pi e‘<ulent of tli(‘ Barpeta Distiicd 
rongie.ss Commiltee, m(‘ml>ei of the Assam 
Pjovmeial Congn'ss Com- 
mittee and an ( V-UK Uiber 
of the AU-lndia Congiess 
Conimdtee, an I'hrted 
Swarajist member of the 
Assam Legislative CoiiiK’il 
for two ieims, leMgneil in 
1939.11 olx'dienee to Coii- 
gie.ss maudale , was a 
member ot tJie llarpeta 
Jjocul Board loi tliiee 
yeais and its Chainuaii 
toi another thiee veais , a 
Director of the Bhaskai 
liisuianeo Co., JJd., (Jaiihati ft. March 1, 
1893. Address. Baipeta, Assam. 

DAS, The Hon IIaiut Muminoa Prahat). 
Mukhtear, S]>eaker, Onssa Leg. Assembly, 
ft 1883, m Sreemati .liianaln Dehi , Kdw 
Balasorc. Address. Oiissa Ja*g. Assembly. 
Cuttack 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M.A., wTiter of 
books for children on new lines, ft August. 
1884. m. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905) 
Edur ' Ravenshaw College, Cuttaek and 
Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. Found- 
ed with Pt. Gopabandhu Das and others the 
residential open air private school at Satyabadi 
on a new Imo ; was Resident Head Master 
there for 8 years ; worked in connection with 
Pun Ftimine in 1919, appointed by Calcutta 
University for I’ost Graduate ITofcssorship 
in 1920. Started Congress organisation and a 
National High School ^t Sambalpur and 
edited TheSeba in 1921 ; became Dist. Congress 
Secretary, Puri, and Prov. Congress President, 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months and 
fined Rs. 200 in 1923 , eleited to tlie Assembly 
from Orissa in 1924, and again in 1927 ; made 
Secretary, Utkal Provincial Congress and 
President, Utkal All-Party Conference ; 
President, Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj. 
Elected Chairman, Reception (/ommittce, 
I. N. Congress, Puri Session. Publications : 
Poems (long and short) in Oriya and Aryan 
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Civilisation ; many other books for children. 
Address : P. O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri 
(Orissa). 

DAS, Pbofulla Banjan» ex -Judge, High Court, 
Patna, 1919. A 28 AptU, 1881 Bdue . : St. 
Xavier’s College. Calcutta m. Dorothy Mary 
Evans, 1904. Address: Patna. 

DASTUR, Sir Horhazdyar Phiroze, Kt., 
(1938) ; B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay (Bx;tdi) 6. 
20tb March 1878. m. Bachubai Edalji 
Dastur. Edue : St. Xavier's College. Acted as 
Taxing Master, Clerk of the CroVm, High 
Court. Address : The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 
Road, Bombay. 

DAVE, Rao Bahadur Devshanker Jk- 
KRISHNA, Advocate, Bombay High Court; 
b. 9th January 1870. Educ. at Wadhwan 
Civil Station, Alfred High Sdiool, Rajkot, 
and Dajiraj High School, 
Wadhwan. Passed Dis- 
trict Pleader’s Exa- 
mination, 1894 and High 
Court Pleader’s Exami- 
nation, 1898, standing 
first in both examinations 
Practised as a pleader 
in Kathiawar Agency, 
1894-1900. Served as 
Chief Vakil for Dhran- 
gadhra in 1901 and as 
Chief Judge of that 
State, 1902-1913. Served Wankancr State 
as Naib Dewan, 1914-16 and as Dewan, 1917 
to 1929. Title of Rao Bahadur conferred 
in 1925. After retiring from Wankancr on 
pension served as Member, State Council, 
Rajkot, 1930-31 ; Dewan of Ratlam State, 
1932-36 ; Vice-President, State Council, Dhran- 
gadhra, 1936-37. Received Silver Jubilee 

Medal in 1935 and Coronation Medal in 

1937. Tazim awarded by II. H. the Maha- 
raja Rajsahcb of Dhrangadhra, on retirement 
on pension from that State. Vresemt Address : 
Shantibhuvan , Dhranga dhra . 


DAVE, P. M., M.I.E.S,, F.R.E.S., born 19th 
August 1898 in the native state of Rajkot 
in Kathiawar. Married to Prabhakunver, 
daughter of Vithalji Haraiiji, a famous siirof! 
of Upleta. Joined the service of Lakhtar 
State immediately after 
completing education and 
then joined the service of 
the famous IMnce Ranji’s 
state. There he organised 
a new insurance depart- 
ment which is still a boon 
to the State people and 
State servants. After the 
death of Prince Ranji went 
to England and opened his 
export and import business 
in London. He is a much 
travelled man. He has travelled more than 
half a dozen times to Europe and East and 
South Africa and America for his business 
purposes. He lias covered more than 100,000 
miles by air journey. He Is the Honorary 
Secretary of the (overseas League, Rajkot 


Branch and is a Fellow of the Royal Empire 
Society. He is a philosopher and writer 
too. He is very fond of collecting old books 
and documents and he has a big collection 
of Italian, Swedish and English books and 
documents of the 12th and' 13tb centuries. 
Recently in 1936 he went to Louxor and 
visited the excavotions there. Ho presented 
several old manuscripts and coins found there 
to the Watson Museum at Rajkot. Clubs : 
Overseas lii'aguc, Royal Empire Society* 
A.A. Lohdon and W.I.A.A , Bombay. 
Address: Harayan Hiwas, Rajkot. 18, 
Northumber Limd Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

DAVISON, Dexter HarrisoR, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery. Fellow of the International 
College of Dentists ; Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society, b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. 
Margaret St. Clair. Educ: Chicago College. 
Address: Lansdowne House, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. 

DE GLANVILLE, SIR OSCAR MES LARDNER., 
f Kt. (1981) ; C.I.E. (1925) ; Barristoi-at-Law , 
Governing Director, Rangoon Daily Reus, 
Member, Burma Legislative Council, 
Ex-President, Burma Legislative Council. 
Address : Rangoon, Burma. 

DB, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

b, Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Edue. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery OflQcer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911 ; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committees, 
1913 ; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal, General Dept., 
1915 ; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
191 6-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 , 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922, 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928; 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 , 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930. Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931. 
Address : 2, Gokhile Road, Bhawanipore, 
Calcutta ; Brookside, Shillong. 

DEHLAVI, Sir Ali Mahomed Khan, J.P., Kt. 
(1931), Bar-at-lAW (1896). b. 1875. Educ.: 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Started 
the first Anglo-Sindhi paper called 
Al Haq ” in Sind in the interests of 
the Zamindars in 1900, and edited it 
for tliree years. Organised the first Muslims 
Educational Conference in Hyderabad 
Sind, in 1902 and was the local Secretary 
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of the All-India Musliin Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in 1907 aa a 
result submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee which launclied the All-Tiidia 
Muslim League for tlie first time in India in 
1907 in Karachi. Was Biwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1908-1912) ; acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1913) and Wazir of Palanpur State in 
Gujarat (191 4-21). Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27) 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference hold in Poona. Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at llatnagiri in 
1926. Was e1c(;tcd again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-1930). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 1931-1936. fie was selected once 
again as Minister by the Governor of Bombay, 
and vacating his iiresuiential chair which he 
filled nine yeais, took his seat as Minister of 
Local S(‘lf-Government, Bombay, on Ist Apiil 
1936 ruhlieations : History and Origin of 
Polo (Article), Mendicancy in India (Bro- 
chure). Address ’ Surat. 

DELHI AND SIMLA, Audmusiioi' ok, Most 
Rkv. Sylvestkr Patriok Muluoan, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla, since 1937 b. 
1875. Educ. : At the Capuchin College, 
Bochestown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order iii 1892. Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, he studied m Louvain Uni- 
versity fiom 1902 to 1906 where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He taught 
theologv m the Irish Province of his Order 
up to 1913 when he became President of the 
Father Mathew Hall, Dublin, and editor of 
the Father Mathew Eecord lie was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province in 
1925 and at the General Cha])ter held in 
Rome in 1926 he became Assistant General of 
the Order ; he was re-elected at the Cliapter 
of 1932 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appointed to the Archdiocese 
of Delhi and Simla , he succeeded the Most 
Rev Anselm Kenealy who recently retired 
At the appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed so as to embrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
India. Address : The Cathedral, New Delhi. 

DENHAM- WHITE, Arthur, Lt.-Col. I.M.S., 
M.B.BS. (Hons.) Lond. 1901; M.U.C.S., 

L.R.C.F. (Eng.) 1903; F R.(\S., b. Feb. 26, 
1879. m. E. Gratton Geary (nee Davis), 
Editc. : Malvern College and St Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Mcdicyilj 
Course In 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Allpore, 1923. ‘ 


Retired 1934. Publications : Monograph on 
delayed Chloroform Poisoning ; Monograph 
cn Toxic Effects of Organic Arsenic. Address : 
4, Asoka Road, Calcutta. 

DERBYSHIRE, Sir Harold, M.C., K.C., Chief 
Justice. High Court, Calcutta, since 1934. 
b. 1886. m. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d. of John 
Taylor, Crosshill. Blackburn. Educ: 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney; Sussex 
Ckdlege, Cambridge ; Ist (’lass Natural Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B., Barrister, Gray’s Inn, 
1911 (Cert, of Honour) ; K. C. 1928 ; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 ; served Euro- 
pt‘an War, 1914-1919 (M. C.) ; Commanded 
Battery and Brigade of Artillery in France; 
Liaison Officer l)etween K.A. and R.A.F. ; Hon. 
Major R A. ; Bencher, Gray’s Inn 1931 ; 
Chief Justi(!e, Calcutta High (Jourt, 1934. 

Address ‘ High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAI, Bhulauhai JiVANJl, M.A., LL.B., 
M.L.A , Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Com t. b. 13 October 1877. m. Ichhalien. 
Educ: Elphinstone (College and Govt. Law 
College, Bombay. Was for some time Pro- 
fessor of History and EiHinomics of the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedubad ; afterwards 
taking the Jjb B. degree enrolled as an 
Advocate (O.S ) of the Bombay High (kmrt; 
was Ag. Ad vocatt‘- General of Bombay; 
now one of the leading lawyers of India. 
Appeared on behalf of tlie peasants before the 
Broomflcdd Committee apjKiinted by the Govt 
during the Bardoli Satyagraiia in 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry ; 
joined the civil disobediemie movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and scnteiujed for a period of one year 
and Rs. 10, 000 line ; after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Interna- 
tional (Conference on Imlia at Geneva in 1933 ; 
took active part in the formation of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board ; became its 
General Secretary and Now President elected 
as the Leader of the Congress Party In the 
Legislative Assembly and is the present 
Leader of tlie Opposition. Address. 89, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 

DESAI, The Hon. Mu. Morarji Ranciihodji, 
BA, Minister for Re\enue, Rural Develop- 
ment, ('o-op(‘ration. Forest and Agriculture, 
since 1937, Government of Bondiay b. 29th 
February 1896 ; m Gajraben, d. of Joglbhai 
Bhimbhai Desal Educ * Bai Avabai High 
School at Bidsar ami Wilson (-ollege, 
Bombay. After graduation in 1917 was 
appointed Dakshina Fellow in the Wilson 
College and also received the Viceroy’s 
Commission in the Indian Defence Force 
in 1917-18, was ajipointed as a direct 
recruit in the Provincial Civil Service, 
Bombay ; resigned in 1930 during the C. D. 
Movement, worked as Secretary, Provincial 
Congress Committee, Guzarat, from 1931 to 
1937 ; a member of the All-India Congress 
Committee since 1931 ; was eleijted to the 
Bombay Leg. Assembly in 1937. Address: 
Congress House, Bhadra, Ahmedabad ; 
Secretariat, Bombay /Poona 
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DESAI, Narasinga lUo Shkinivasrao, M.L.C. 
(Bombay). He is an Inamdar in Hanf?al 
Taluka and is an undergraduate of the Bombay 
University, was Viee- 
rrt'sident of the Hangal 
Taluka Local Board for If) 
years and Piesidcnt for 
thiee years, was also a 
member of T) L B forseve- 
1 al years, is an crilhusiastie 
mi'inber of several associa- 
tion^ such as the District 
AixiKMiltural Association, 
the Watander’s Associa- 
tion, the Development 
A.ssociation, etc. He pave 
evideiK^e before the Crop 
Protection t)ommitt(‘e He was an active 
Uonpress woikei for several years. A portion 
of the Watan was foi felted tor takmp part in 
the N O movement in 1922. b Julv I87.‘l 
Address: Ivallapnr, ]*ost Alnr-Hangal. 

DESAI, Niohhabhai Kallianji, Rao 
Sahku (1934): B.A., BL.B., Dewan, 

Sant State. 6. 19 July 1875. m. 

A. S. Ichhabai. Kduc * A nplo- Vernacular 
School, Bulsar, 'J'hc New High School, 
Bombay, Elphinstone College, and Govt, 
liavk College, Bombay. Mathematics teacher, 
Cathedial Boys* High Sciiool, Bombay; 
High Court rioadcr, Bombay ; Nayadhish, 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912; Dewan, Sant 
State, since 1912. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917. Publications: Administration reports 
of Sant State, lleeeived Sliver Jubilee 
Medal, 1935. Received Coronation Medal, 
1937. Address: Bulsar and Santrampur, 
Gujci at. 

DESAI, IlAMUAO PiLAJr, J.P., Hon Presidency 
Magistrate, b. 18 March 1870. rn. to Lunibai, 
eldest d. of the late N. L. Mankar, Chief 
Translator, Bombay High Court. JUduc : 
Elphiictone High School and Wilson College 
JoiiK'd the Municipal Commissioner’s Office 
in 1899, subsequently taken up as an Asstt. in 
the Municipal Corporation Ollice where he 
rose to be Municipal Secretary to which post 
he was ajipointed in January 1925. Iletircd 
from 1st April 1931. Member of F Ward 
Local C^oraraittce of the Schools Committee, 
Bombay. Address : “ 'L’hc Dawn,” South Plot 
No. 107, Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 

DESHMTJKH, Gopal Vinayak, L. M. & 8- 
(Bom.), F.ll.C.S. (Eng.), M.D. (Lond.), M.L.A. 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4th 
Jan. 1884. m. Annapurnabal, d. of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ.: Morris Coll., Nagpur, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; King’s College 
and the London HosT>ltal Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dingc Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928; 
Elected Member of the Legislative Assembly 


from Bombay City. Publications : Some 
papers on Abdominal Surgery ; publications 
on Social Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women. Address . Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, Thk HonouraWLE Mr 
Ramhao Maphavrao, B.A. (Cantab), 
LL B , Bar-at-Law, M.L.A , C.P. He 
belongs to a well-known Maratlia family 
and is a pioinincnt public man of C.P. 
and Berar. He graduated 
from Cambiidge Univer- 
sity and was called to tlie 
Bar in 191 1> He was elec- 
ted president of the All- 
India Maratlia (Jonfcrence 
at Belgaon in 1917. 

Ho was elected to the 
(J P Council ill 1920 
and again m 1923 as a 
Swarajist Party member. 

He resigned bis seat owing 
to ditlerences with the 
paity in 1925 and m the 
same year was elected the first elected fliair- 
man of the Amraoti Distiict ('ouncil. He 
presided over the Mahaiastia Coiifeience 
at Satara in 1925 where his remarks regaiding 
Ml. Gandhi and his politics raised a storm 
over India. In 1925 he was elected to the 
Delhi Assembly as an Independent, and m 
1926 he was again elected to the C P. Council 
as a llesponsiMst, and hecame Minister of the 
Province, the fijst Maratlia to achieve the 
honour Owing to dillerences wiili his 
colleague Mr liaghavondia Rao, he resigned 
in 1928 As head of tlie Nntionalist Party in 
Council, he accepted Ministry a second 
time in 1929. Ho lost his seat in 1930, and 
in 1931 he was president of the Nationalist 
Party of Berar Ho apjieared before the 
Franchise Committee and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committees He was the flist 
w'orkiiig Chairman ot the Democratic Swara- 
jist Puity. He was m chaige of Sandiir State 
as adviser to the Raja Salieh, 1935-30. 
In 1937 lie was again electi'd to the C. P. 
A'^serably and has In^en inoluded as a Minist<*r 
in the Congress Muustiy. b. November 25, 
1892. Address: Mor'«i Road, Amraoti, (Berar) 

DESHMUKH, DR. P. S., M. A. (Edin.), 
D. Phil. (Oxon.), Barrister - at - Law, 
Minister for Education, Central Provinces, 
b. December 1898. m. d of Mr. Jalrani 
Nana Vaidya of Bombay. Educ : Fergusson 
College, Poona, and took M.A. (Hons.) at 
Edinburgh. Won the Vans Dunlop Research 
Scholarsliip in 1923. CaU(‘d to the Bar in 
1925 and took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1926 by writing a tliesis on the 
” Origin and Development of Religion in 
Vedic Literature ” Founded C. P. Berar 
Shetkarl Sangh, Shraddhanand Free Hostel, 
Sbivnjl Vyayamprasavak Mandal, etc. Was 
elected cHairman of District Council, Amraoti, 
in 1928 , increased taxation by 50 per cent, for 
compulsory education and threw open public 
wells for untouchables. Elected to C.P. Council 
In 1930; appointed Minister, December 1 930 
and put in cliarge of Education and Agriculture 
Reduced School fees for agriculturists ; intro- 
duced Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill, etc. Esta- 
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blished l*roviiicial Village Uplilt Board. Be - 1 DeSOUZA. Dr. Francis Xavier, M.A , 


signed Ministry August 1933 and resumed | 
practice. Thesis published by Oxford TJniver- j 
sity Press 1934 price Us. 15. Elected Chair- 
man, Co-operative Central Bank, Amraoti, 
biggest in the province, by an unprecedented 
majority, July 1934 lle-cle(!ted 1935. Chair- 
man, C. P. and Bcrar Sports and Athletic!- 
Board since 1933 Member, IVagpur Univer- 
sity Court, 1035-37 , President, Shivaji 
Maratha High School, Amraoti, 1028-29, and 
re-elected, 1937 ; presided over Kurnia Ksha- 
triya Educational Conference at Harnaut, 
1933. Addreas : Amraoti, Bcrar. 


(Cantab), Bar-at-Law, l.C S , letired, nomi- 
nated member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. Graduated from 
St. J o li n ’ 8 College, 

Cambiidge in l^aw and 
called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple, 1803. 

Kntereii the Indian (!im1 
Sei Mce,Bombay Establish- 
ment in 1804 and aftei 
serving in the ]le\eniie 
and .ludiei.il Dejiartments 
retired as Addition.il 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind, 1928. Nominat- 
ed M L A. 1030. b. July 27, 1800 Address ; 
East Nook, Mangalore, (8 K ) 


DESHPANDE. Shantaram Hamkrisiina, B.A. . ^ (i k i 

(Bom. Ist Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon.); Mangalore. (8 K ) 

Diploma in Economics and Politics and in „ ,,, 

Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), DLVADO>SS, lilK IION. SIR David MuthiAH, 


Assistant Coram!b'i^loncr of Labour, Labour 
Office, Secretariat, Bombay, b. 14th May 1809. 
m Miss Leela Baje. JUduc. ' Elphinstone 
High School and Wilson College, Bombav, 
and University of Oxford. Apfiomted Senior 
Investigator, Labour OIlicc, 1024 ; officiateil 
as Director, Labour Office, 1025; statistician 
to the Iloyal CominDsion on Indian Labour, 
1929. Nominated as a Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1935. Publicahon ' 
“Some Village Studies**, “Some Vital 
Problems relating to the Bombay Working 
Classes’’ written in collaboration and Pub- 


BA, B.L. (Madras), Bai-at-Law, Inner 
Temple, Kt. (1032). b. 18 Dec 1808. m. 
Lady MoseJlamoncy Chellammal Devadossj. 
Kdue : C. M. S. High Scliool, Palamcottah ; 
Hindu College, Tmiievelly, and Presidency 
College, Madras Practised as Ligh tkmrt 
Vakil in Tinnevelly District from 1892 to 
1908; calU'd to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and jiractised before High (Nnirt 
till appoinfed as oik' of His Majesty’s Judges. 
Address: Sylvan Lodge, Mybpore, Madras. 


lished in the Indian Journal of Economics ' ’ 

“A Note on the Cotton of which the Lamous dkaNPAT B-Al, Devvan, JArmiDAU, Chief of 


Dacca Muslins w'ere made’’ (Published in 
the Bombay University Journal). Address * 
14th Jload, Khar, Bombay 21. 

DESIKACH ARIA 11, Diwan B a h a d tt R 

SirT., B.A., B.Ii., Kt. (1922), K. T. H. (Gold) 
1920 ; Advocate, Trichy. b. Sept. 1808. 
Educ. : Pachaiyappa’s and Presidency 

Colleges, Madias, m. Pattamnuil, d of Dewan 
Bahadur T. M. Rangachari. Ifas been close! v 
identified with Municipal and Local Boaid 
Institutions , was elected (Iiairma n of Tiichino- 
poly MnniciTial (nmiicil for on<- term and nomi- 
nated President of the Distnet Board for 
three terms ; Ex-President of the District 
Urban Bank, the National College Council, 
Dt. Health Assn., Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society The Trinity Biink Ltd, TheP. J. 
Bank Ltd., The Trichinopoly Mills Ltd., The | 
East Tanjore Elec. Supply Corporation, i 
and Dt. Scout’s Council, Trichinoixily. I 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras ^ 
Legislative Council for two terms and took | 
a leading nart in amending the legislation in j 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Ifiementary , 
Education Act and the Village Panchayat i 
Courts Act ; was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy j 
Committee ; President, Trichinoiwly Hindu , 
Devastlianam (kmimittee and Chairman of 
the Trichinopoly Srirangam Electric Cor- 1 
poratiou. Address : ‘Venkata Park, Reynold » 
Road, Cantonment, Trichmopidy ; and | 

'Enderley,' Coonoor Railway Station. i 


Eiuinabad, Distiict Giiiranwala, b. 1888. 
Educated at the Goveiiimcnt (kdlcgc, Lahore. 

Dt'seendant ot Dewan Baha- 
dur Dewan Jowala Sahai, 
(’. S. T.,Piime Minisstei of 
Jammu and Kashmir State 
wliose SCI vices to the State 
and to the Itiitish Govern- 
ment constituted a i>ioud 
recoid in the history of the 
tumily Dew'an Dhanpat 
B,ai was deputed by tiic 
Kashmir State loi tiaming 
under tlie IMinjab Govern- 
ment, 1908-1911. He was 
appointed an Houoiaiy Exti a Assistant C'om- 
juissioner at Firozcjmr in 1909-1010 , was 
apjiointed Wazir Wazaiat in the Kashmir 
State, 1008-1030, Governor of Jammu Pro- 
vmee 1030-31. Rendeied notable services 
during the Great War 1014-10 by subscrib- 
ing liberally to War Funds and the Red 
Cross Society, and fnrtbv.r supplying recruits 
to the army. A leading Jagirdar of the 
State, His Highness tlie Maharaja Bahadur 
of Kashmir and .Taiiiinu conferred the title 
“Tazirai Sardar ’’ on him. He has six 
sons who are all being educated Thi* oldest 
a graduate is reexiving higher education in 
England, the thud now at the Indian Mili- 
tary Academy, Delira Dun stood first In 
the All-India Competitive Army Entrance 
Examination m 1037, the fourth passed with 
distinction the Cliiefs’ CJollege Diploma Exa- 
mination. Address. Jammu (Tawl) P. 0. 
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DHAIIAM NARAIN KAK, Dewan 

Bahadur, Pandit, Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Soniana, Me war. Holds in Jagir 
6 villages, Jasnagar, 
Sardargarh and Gole 
with 1st class Judicial 
powers in Marwar and 
Soniana, Umand and 
Boiian in Mcwar. Bao 
Sahel) (1920), Dewan 
Bahadur (1931). C.l.E. 
(1938). I^orn in 1887. 
Educated in Jodhpur and 
the Downing College, 
Cambridge. B a r-a t- Law, 
Middle Temple, London. 
Married 1903; has 3 sons, 6 daughters. Supdt., 
Court of Wards, Jodhpur, 1911-13 ; Judge, 
Fozdari Court, Jodhpur, 1914-22 ; Member: 
Mahendraj Sabha, Udaipur (Mewar), 1922. 
Senior Member, Mchkmakhas, Udaipur, 1922- 
31; Senior Minister, 1931-35; Musahlb Ala, 
Mcwar State, 1935 ; Delegate to the Assembly 
of Ijcagiie of Nations, Geneva, 1 937. Heir ; 
Kan war Krishna Prasad. Address: Sukh 
^ Ashram, Jodhpur, and also, Udaipur, Mewar. 
DHAU Bakhshi Kaohubir Sinoh, Eao 
Bahadur (1912), C.l.E. (1925), C.S.I. Eetired 
President of State Council. Bharatpur. h. 
1802. Educ. : Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc., 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age ; promoted a Member 
of the Council of “ Panchayat ” of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaia 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Eajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara ; was also President of a Soldiers’ 
Board in Btiaratpur. Address : Bharatpur. 
DHURANDHAE, BAO BAHADUR Mahadet 
ViSHWiNATii, A.M. 6. 4th March 1871. m. 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T. Bao. Educ : Bajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Act^ as Officiating Director of the Sir J. J. 
School of Art in 1930. Be-appointed as 
Inspector of Drawing and Cralt Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired in December 
1931; was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room, Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Publications: C. A. Kincaid’s (1) 
** Deccan Nursery Tales,” (2) “Stories of 
King Vikram.” S. M. Edwardes’ (I.C.S.) 
“By-ways of Bombay.” Otto Bothfeld’s, 
(I.C.S.) “ Women of India ” and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical books for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
Go., and several other Indian publishing firms. 
Address : “Shree Amba Sadan,” Prabhu 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No. 21. 


DINA NATH, Aitmad-ud-Daula, Rai Baha- 
dur, Colonel, Dewan, Mlnistcr-in-waiting 
to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, Indore. 
b. 18th March, 1884. Educ: Government 
College, Lahore and Exeter 
College, Oxford, Bar-at-Law 
of Lincoln’s inn. Asst. 

Private Secretary and 
Hu7Z(ir Secretary to his 
Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar. (1914-20) ; Judge, 

Hich (iourt, Patiala State, 

(1920-23); Foreign 
Minister, P.itiala Govt , 

(1023-24) . Supc'rintendent, 

Mandi State, (1924-25) , 

Ciiief Secretary and Cinef 
Minister, Mandi State, (1925-30); His 
Highness Maharaja Holkar ’s First Bepresent- 
ative at the Court of His Excellency the 
Vif^roy, (1030-33); Member of the Court of 
Arbitration appointed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, as a lleprcsentatlvc of Holkar 
Government, April (1933) ; Minister of Public 
Health and Education, Patiala Government, 
Sept. (1933-36) ; Fellow of the Punjab 
University, (1934-35) ; Ib'tired from Patiala 
State, Ist January 1937 Ministcr-in-waiting, 
Holkar Sf ate, February 1937 Address : Indore, 
C. I. 

DINAJPUB, The Hon'blb Captain 
Maharaja Jaoadish Nath Ray, F.R.s.A. 
b. 1894. s. of late Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Bay Bahadur, K.C.I E. m. 1916. Educ: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
Dinajpur Landholders’ Association ; late 
Chairman, District Board and Municipality, 
Dinajpur ; Member, Council of State, British 
Indian Association, Bengal, Landholders’ 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association, Ixindon, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Boad and Trans- 
lK)rt Development Association. Received 
Viceroy’s Commission in Jan. 1924. Address' 
Dinajpur Bajbati, Dinajpur ; P 210 Bussa 
Boad, Calcutta; Council of State, Delhi and 
Simla. 

DINSHAW, Sir Hormubjbe Cowasjee, Kt., 
cr. 1922; O.B.E. 1918; M.V.O. 1912; senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros., Mer- 
chants, Naval Agents, Shipping Agents, and 
Ship Owners ; Consul for Portugal and (Consul 
for Austrian Republic; b. 4 April 1857; e.s. 
of late Cowasjee Dinshaw, C.l.E., m. 1875, Bai 
Maneckbai, d. of Nusserwanjee Cooverjee 
Erskino : three s. one d. Educ : Elphinstone 
High School and Elphinstone C/ollege ; evening 
classes, King’s College, London. Served 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son A 
Co., London, and Leopold Bing Fils and Gans 
Paris ; joined his father’s firm, 1879 ; acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 1891 ; head 
of the Parsee Community of Aden since 1900 , 
acted as a memlier to the Aden Port Com- 
mission, 1901 ; presented an address from the 
different communities of Aden to King 
George and Queen Mary on tlicir way to India; 
represented Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
the Fifth International Congress, Boston, 
1012. Chairman, Union Bank of India, Ltd. , 
Trustee; The Parsee Punchayat, Bombay. 
Address : Steamer Point, Aden. 
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DIVATIA, Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, The 
Hon. Mr. Justice, M.A., LL.B., Ihiisne 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay, 
m. Jolly Ben, d. of Principal A. B. Dhruva. 
Pro-Vice-Cliancellor, Benares University. 
Educ : Gujarat College, Ahmedahad. Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12, 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1933 ; Professor, Government 
I^w College, 1928-1931 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33. Publications . 
‘‘Psychology” (in Gujarati lianguage). 
Address : “ Sans Souci,** Bidge lioad, Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 

DIWAKAR Prakash Singh, Kunwar, M L C., 
(U P.). Educated at Cohiri Taluqdars’ 
School, Lucknow m. the tiaughter of 
the late llaja Bahadur Piatap Bahadur Singh, 

C I E . of Pratapgarh, 
(Oudh), was an Hon 
Magistrate and Hon 
Munsif iipto early 19.37, 
was elected unanimouslv 
to the U. P Legislative 
(!ouncil in 1930 and rep- 
resented the Sitapur Non- 
Muslim constitueney for 
six years at a stretch He 
was re-elected to the Legi- 
slative Council from the 
same constituency in Feb- 
ruary 1937 He has tra- 
velled in almost all parts of India and has 
also visited Euroiie, is the only son and 
heir appaient to llaja Bahadur Suij Baksli 
Singh, O B E , Taluqdar of Kasmanda. 
h October 2, 1903, Address ,* Post & Tele- 
graph Office, Kamlapur, l)t Sitapur, (U. P.) 

DOSANJH, S. N. S , B.sc U^ond ), a.m i c e.. 
Civil Engineer, Bhopal State ; b, 4th February. 
1907, son of Sardar Biihadur K S Dosanjh 
of Julliindar, Punjab ; in Miss Ilalip Singh of 
llina. Educ. : Government High School, Jul- 
lundur, St Joseph College, Mussoorie, and 
King’s College, London, apprenticed to 
Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Engineers, 
London ; Sub-Divisional Officer, Military 
Engineering Service, Lahore 1931-3.5 ; Lieu- 
tenant, Army in India Ib'serve of Offic.ers ; 
Civil Engineer in charge, Sehore Sugar 
Factory. Hi* presented the Institution of 
Highway Engineers of London at the Inter- 
national Hoad Conference at Washington 
(1930), travelled extensively in America, 
Canada and the European continent before 
coming out to India. Has written several 
articles in Engineering Journals. Recrea- 
tion : Tennis. Address : Circuit House, 
^horc Cantt., Bhopal State. 

DORN AKA L, bishop OP, since 1912; Rt. Rev 
Vedanayaeam Samuel Azariah, lat Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b, 17 Aug. 1874. 
Edue,: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
G. M. 8. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Soelety of Tinnevelly, 1008 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-0 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1006-0 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and Its Vice-President, 1000-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910 ; Head of 
Domakal Mission, 1009-12. Publications . , 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, • 
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India and the Christian Movement. The Acts 
of the Apostles, The Life of Christ according 
to St. Mark, Christ in the Indian Villages, 
General Editor of The Pastor and the Pastorate. 
Address : Dornakal Singareni Collieries. 
Deccan. 

DOW, Hugh, G.S,I (1037), C.I.E. (1932). 
b. 1886, m. Ann, d. of James Sheffield 1913; 
Edue: Aske’s Hatcham School and Univ. 
Coll., London. Entered I.C.S., 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll, in Sind. Municipal Commr. 
for Surat, 1916-18. Asst. Commr. in Sind; 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20 ; 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923 . Financial Advisor to P.W.D., 1926; 
1927-33 Revenue Officer to jJoyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1932; Chairman, Sind Administrative 
(’-oininittce 1933-34; Joint Secretary, Com- 
merce Dept,, Govt, of India, 1934-36; 
Seijrctary, Commerce Department, 1936. 
Address * Delhi and Simla. 

DUBEY, Doiu Lall, M. a. (Allahabad), Ph.D. 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College, b. Sept. 1897. Educ. : Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1030). 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923. Was invited by the U. P. Government 
in Jan. 1031 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
8ii Arthur Salter, the eeonomlc expert of the 
Leag 0 of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U.P. ; of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, U. P. and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association. Served as a member of the 
U.P. Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Portugal. A frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financial 
questions. Publications : Indian Economics 
(1927) ; Revd. 1932 and The Indian 
Public Debt, with a foreword by Sir George 
Schuster (1930) . ‘‘ Some Financial and 

Economic Problems of India ” and ” R. T. C. 
Financial Safeguards” (1931). Address: 
Meerut College, Meerut. 

DUDHORIA, Naba KUMAR SiNQ, g.s. 

I OP R.\i Bui)H Sing Dudhoria, Bahadur op 
Azimoanj ; Zemindar and Banker, b. 1904. 
xn. sister of Fateh Chand, present Jagat Sett 
of Murshidabad. Educ. : 
privately. Member, 

' Legislative Assembly, 

(1930-34) ; Member, 

Biitisb Indian Association, 

Calcutta ; Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Calcutta ; Country TiCague, 

Delhi and Simla ; Chelms- 
ford Club, Delhi and Simla ; 

Bengal Ijandliolders’ 

Association, Calcutta; 

Bengal Flying Club, 

Dum-Dum ; Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta ; Royal Calcutta Turf Club, 
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Calcutta ; Marwari Association, Calcutta ; 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Calcutta ; 
Life Member, Automobile Association of Bengal, 
Calcutta ; Murshidabad Silk Association, 
Berhampore, Bengal ; Member, Academy of 
Fine Arts, Calcutta and all Bengal Music Con- 
ference, Member, Indian (3hami)er of Com- 
merce, Calcutta; Patron, Friends’ Union Club, 
Berhampore, Bengal ; Vice-President, Kalighat 
Club, Calcutta ; Life Member, Mohan Bagun 
Club, Calcutta. Address: 74/1, Clive Street, 
Calcutta and Aziinganj, P.O., Murshidabad, 
Dist. (Bengal). 

DUFF, Reginald James, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, h. 11 
July 1886. m. Olive A. liOCkio. Educ: 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address : Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club. Bombay. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamshedji Nusserwanji, Kt., 
C.I.E., O.B.E.,D.O.(Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Col., 
A.I.R.O., L.M. A S., J.P., Ophthalmic Sui^con 
in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ : Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. Fellow of 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. Publications : 
A number of jjapers embodying research and of 
great scumtifle value, contributions to various 
periodicals. Address : The Lawnside, Hark- 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev. Joseph, S..T., Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor, b. March 18, 1885. Educ, : the 
Gynmasiun Echternach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg; St. Joseph’s College, Turnhout, 
Bclgium;Manrcsa House, Roehampton, London; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stony hurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensini^n; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary, Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University. Rome ; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915; Professor at St. Xavier’s College 
Bombay, 1018-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932. Address . 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank R<jad, 
Bombay. 

DUNI CHAND, LAL A, B. A., Licentiate in law 
Honours In Persian and Literature (1894). 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. w.ShrimatiBhagdevi. 
Educ : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Sama] since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 : been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920 ; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months* imprisonment 
in 1922 imder Criminal Law Amendment Act ; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 


held in Rohtak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly 
Suspended practice in 1930 ; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of AIMndia 
Congress Committee ; was invited by Govern- 
ment to serve on tlie Punjab Jail Enquiry 
Committee in 1929. Elected President, 
Punjab Prov. Congress Committee, Aug. 1930 , 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1 930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared unlawful. Was elected President, 
dnstrict Bar- Association, Ambala in 1933 and 
1934. Acted as president, Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee during period of incar- 
ceration of Dr. Satya Pal in jail Has been 
local director of Punjab National Bank, 
Ambala City and Cantt. since 1933. Address : 
Kripa Nivas, Ambala. 

DUNNICLIFF, HORACE BARRATT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.I.C., I.E.S. 
Principal, Government College, Lahore, since 
1936 ; Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Punjab University since 1924 ; (also Fellow, 
Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic) 
Chemical Adviser to the Central Board of 
Revenue, Finance Department, Government 
of India, since 1928. 6. 23 September 1885. 

m. Freda Gladys Burgoyne, eldest d. of 
Frederick William liurgoyne-Wallace (1926). 
Educ. : Wilson’s Grammar School and Down- 
ing Gollems Cambridge (Foundation Scholar) 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, U.P , 1908-1914; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1914-17; Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, 1917 to date ; Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917; Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankadu, 1918-1021 ; Delegate to Imperial 
Education Conference (Ijondon), 1927; 
Special duty with Finance Dejiartinent, 
Government of India, 1928-29; Member, 
I’unjab Ih^se^arch Council, Punjab Chemical 
Research Fund Committee, Indian Committee 
of Institute of Cliemistry of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; 'Vico-President, Indian Chemical 
Society, President, Chemistry Section, Indian 
Science Congress, 1934. Publications : 
Rese.arch iwipers in Chemical journals. 
Address: The Lodge, Government College, 
Ijahore, Punjab. 

DUTT, Amar Nath, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., «. of 
late Mr. Diirga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
MoWni Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
6. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Nath, b. 1906. Educ : Salkia A. S. 
School, Howrah llipon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll., was Chair- 
man, Local Board ; Member, District Board ; 
Secretary, Petiple’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Bimlwan ; elected Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 1925-1934 and 
Elected Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1923-1934, was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All-India Telegraph 
Union 1 928-34 and of the Shiiddhi Conference 
1928 and President, Biirdwan Arya Samaj 
1928-30 and was editor of monthly magazine, 
Also Member, Retrenchment Committee 
1931. Address : *' Rurki Aloy,” Keshabpur, 
P. O. and ** Purhachal.” Burdwan. 
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DUTT, Hemohandra, B.L., Rai Saheb, : 
M.L.C. (Assam). He is one of the leading 
lawyers in Assam. He joined the Silchar Bar 
in 1911 and was appoint- 
ed Govt. Pleader of Cachar 
in 1932. Prominent in 
flood relief work in 1915, 
1916 and 1929 he was 
made llai Saheb in 1931 
He is connected with all 
the educational and other 
important institutions in 
Cachar. He was the Chair- 
man of the Co-operative 
Bank for four years and 
President of the Postal 
and B M.S. Associa- 
tion for some years He is the Vice-President 
of the Governing Body of the Gurucharan 
College, Silchar, and is intimately connected 
with the tea industry of Cachar. h. Sept 
30,1884 Address'. Silchar. Assam. 

DWIVEDI, Ramagyan, MA. (Honrs.), 
IMncipal, Maharaja’s College, Dhar, eldest «. of 
Pt. Rambhadra T)ul)e, Zemindar of Basti 
and Srimati Baliraji Devi, b. 21 Hov. 1902. m. 
Mias Sarala Devi Misra, y. d. of Pt Ram- 
harakh Misra, Zemindar of Bichhia; Educ.: 
Govt. High School, Basti. Benares Hindu 
University, and Allahabad University U. P. 
Govt. Scholar (1917-20) ; Ist Class Honours in 
English Literature, Gold Medalist and Scholar 
of the University, 1918-24. Prof of English 
D.A.-V. College, Cawnpore, 1924-27; Head 
of English Department, N. R. E C. College, 
Khurja, Vice- Principal, K. K. College, Luck- 
now and Principal, Hindi Vidyapith College, 
Allahabad ; Chairman, Reception Committee, 
All- India Students’ Confljrcnce and Secre- 
tary, All-India Poets’ Conference (1926); 
President, Board of Education, Dliar State, 
Member, Board of Education for Central 
India, Ilajputana and Gwalior at Ajmer, 
its examiner and Member on the Com- 
mittee of Courses in English , awarded the 
title of Snhityamanx by His Holiness the 
Sankaracliarya ; represented Dhar State as a 
delegate in the All- Asia Educational Confe- 
rence, 1930 as also at the All-India Education, 
Conference at Gwahor (1936) ; Elected Presi- 
dent, All-India Arya Kumar Conference, 
Bareilly (1931). Member. P. E. N. Society of 
World Writers ; Invited to speak in the Vasant 
Vyakhyan Mala Series of annual lectures 
organised by the late Sir R G. Bhandarkar and 
elected to the Executive Council of the All- 
India Educiition Federation. Ptiblications : 
From Dawn to Dusk ; Songs from Surdas ; 
Songs from Mirabai ; History of Hindi Lite- 
rature; Saurabh; Soneki Gari, (Hindi Drama); 
Dooj ka Chand, (Hindi) ; Sansar kc Sahityik, 
(Hindi) ; Padya-Punj ; Life and Speeches of 
Pandit J. L. Nehru, (illustrated); Readings 
in English ; A Critical Guide to the Study of 
Poetry. Published a number of original 
papers on Philology, Literature, Folklore, 
etc., in leading English and Vernacular 
Journals ; Edited several classical Hindi 
books and periodicals, Udaya, Kadambariy 
Indore Times and Sammelan Patrika (Weekly). 
Recreation — billiards, tennis, and chess ; 
hobby — stamp collecting. Address: Maharaja’s 
College, Dhar and Villa Soma Captainganj, 
Basti (U.P.) I 


EASTLEY, CIHARLES MORTIMER, J.P., SoHoitor 
and Notary Public. Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Public Prosecutor for 
Bombay, Proctor, Bombay High Court, b. 

2 September 1890. m. Esme Beryl Chester 
Wintlc, M B.E. Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, England June 1914. 
Served in the Great War from 1914-1919 as 
Lieut. R.F.A. (T.F.) as an Observer and 
Pilot in R.F.C. and Pilot in the R.A.F. 
Address'. V jo Little & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

EBRAHIM, Sir CurkimbhOY (3rd) Baronet, 
J.P ; b. 13th April 1903; succeeded 
his father Sir Mahomed blioy Curriinbhoy 
Ebrahim (2nd) Baronet, 1928; landed Pro- 
pri(‘tor Bombay; m. 1926 Aminakhanum, 
of Cassamally Jairazbhoy of Peddar Road, 
Ciimballa Hill, Bombay; Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate ; J’resident ot the Board of 
Trustees of the Curriinbhoy Eluahim Khoja 
Orphanage, Matunga, Bombay, Member 
of the ISxecutive Committee of the Indian 
Mei chants’ Chamber, 1 932 ; ri'peatedly elected 
and served on the Executive ('ommitt(*e of the 
Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; President 
of the Muslim Committee, Boniliay ; Elected 
President of the Muslim Peace and Relief 
Committee during the Hindu Muslim dis- 
turbances in Bombay in 1936; piesidt‘d over 
the Gujerat and Kathiawar Muslim Piovincial 
Eduentional Confercuiee held at Ahmi'dabad 
in 1934 ; was Chairman of the Ree-ejition Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim beague Ses- 
sions held in Bombay m March 1930 ; a Mem- 

I ber of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
1928-29 and again from 1935 ; Eleet('d Mt'mber 
of the Ri'formed Bombay Ligislativti Council 
from the Bombay City and Suburban Urlian 
Muslim Constituency 3 937. Address. “ B(>1- 
vederc,” Warden Road, Bombay. 

EDWARDS, The Rev. James Fairbrother, 
Piincipal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions, b March 25th 1875 m. Miss 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School. Edve. (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Cliurches in England ; arrived in India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (We.sleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and theological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College. Publica- 
tions : The Life, and Teaching of Tukaram , 
article on Tukaram in Vol. Xll of Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics: The 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic: four 
Marathi books on The Cross, the Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on Tukaram ; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaya; Liquor and 
Opium in India : (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, published in London). 
Editor of the “ l*oet Saints of Maharashtra ” 
Series of English translations of Marathi 
poetry, history and biography, 11 vols. 
Address : United Theological College, 7, 

I Sholapur Road, Poona, 
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EMERSON, H.E. SIR HERBERT WILLIAM, 
K.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.B.E., Governor of the 
Punjab, h. 1 June 1881. Educ: Calday Grange 
Grammar School ; Magdalene College, Cam* 
bridge. Entered Indian 
Civil Service, 1905 ; 
Manager Baahahr State, 
1911-14 ; Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, 
Mandi State, 1915; Assis- 
tant Commissioner and 
Settlement Officer, Punjab, 
1917; Deputy Commib- 
sioner, 1 922 ; Secretary 
to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926; Chief 
Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government 
of India, Home Department, 1930-32 ; 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, 1933. 
Address: Government House, Lahore. 

ERSKINE, Loud, John Francis Ashley. 
G.C.T.E. (1934); Governor of Madras, 15th 
November 1934 ; Lieut R. of O. Scots Guards, 
late Lieut., Scots Guards, M, P. (U ) 
Westonsupei-Mare Division 
Somerset of 1922-23, and 
since 1924. h 26th April, 

1H95; e.s. of 12ih Earl of 
Mar and Kellie, m. 1919, 

Lady Marjorie Hervey, e.d. 
of 4th Marquess of Bristol, 
q.v., four «. Educ. Eton, 

Christchurch, Oxford ; Asst. 

Private Secretary, (unpaid) 
to Rt. lion. Walter Long, 

(1st Lord of Admiralty), 

1920-21; Pari 1 a m c ii t a r y 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster- 
General, (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923; 
Principal Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home 
Secretary, 1 924 ; Assistant Government Whip 
in National Government, 1932; Heir: s. 
Master of Erskine, gv. Address: 6, St 
James Square, S.W’. 1., Government House, 
Madras. 

FALIERE, Rt. Rev. Albert Peirre Jean, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930. b. 
1888. Address : Mandalay. 

FARIDROT, H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Brar Bans, Raja 
Bar Indab Singh Bahadur of. b. 1915, «.in 
1019 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 

F ARRAN, Arthur Courtney, B.A. (1911), 
F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar. h. June 15, 1890. 
Educ: Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 

Dharwar. 

FAWCU8, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon.), 
0J.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923). 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1 911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ, : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909 ; 
Director ot Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1917-36; President, Public Service 




Commission for Behar, Orissa and Centra] 
Provinces and Bcrar (1937). Address : Ranchi 
{via Ranchi Road Station, E.I.R.) 


FAZLUR RAHMANKIIAN, MOHAMED, Khan 
Bahadur, M L A , the United Provinces. He 
graduated both in Arts and Law from the 
M.A O (’ollege, Aligarh and has been practising 
in .Shahjahanpur as an advocate since 1918. He 
was elect'd to the IT.p. 

(Jouneil m 1 021 and Conti- 
nuetl as its member until 
Mareli 1937. He is now a 
member of the U. P. As- 
sembly. He wasthe Chair- 
man of the Shahjahan- 
piir Miinjf*ii)al Board 
from 1923 to 1925 and 
from 1928 to 1931. Ho 
was again elected C3i air- 
man in 1 935 whirl! office 
he is still holding. The 
title of ‘ Khan Baiiadtir ’ 
was confeired on him in 1924 He is the 
President or Member of various Societies and 
Associations He is a leading zemindar and 
Advocate of the Province, b. May 1893. 
Addresh : Fazliir Rahman Klian Road, 
Usman Bagh, Shahjahanpur. 

FAZULBHOY CURHTMBHOY, SIR (1913); 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. b. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d.oi the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately; 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-10; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances ; invited by Govern- 
ment to he one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Counoil of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
I concerns in Bombay, Chairman, Indian 
I Merchajits’ Cliamber and Bureau, 1914-15. 
, An active Member of the Committee of 
; the Bombay Millowners’ Association, being 
! Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, u 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sberitf 
of Bombay, 1026. Address: Fedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 



FERMOR, Sir Lewis Leigh, Kt. (1935),F.R.S , 
O.B.E. (1919), D.Sc. (London), A.R.S.M., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.B., F.N.l., M. Inst. M.M., 
Director, Geological Survey of India 1932-35. 
b. 18 Sep. 1880 Educ.: Wilson’s Grammar 
School, Camberwell, Royal College of Science 
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and Koyal School of Minen, London, National 
Scholar, 1898 ; Murchosen Medalist and 
Prizeman, 1900 ; Geological Survey of India, 
1902-35 ; Director 1932-35 attached Indian 
Munitions Hoard, 1917-18; represented Govern- 
ment of India at International Geological 
Congresses in Sweden (1910); Canada (1913); 
Spain (1926) , South Africa (1929) ; Preswient, 
Mining and Geological Institute of India, 
1922; Vice-President, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1931-33; President 1933-36; President, 
National Institute of Sciences of India, 1935- 
1936; Vice-President, Himalayan (’lub, 1931 
and 1932, Vice-President, Society of Economic 
Geologists, 1932 and 1933, President, Gover- 
ning Ik)dy, Indian School of Mines, 1921, 1925, 
1928 to 1935; Bigsby Medal. Geological' 
Society of India, 1921 Publications : Manga- 
nese Ore Deposits of India; Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, and numerous papers on 
mineralogy, petrology, ore-d<‘p( 3 slts, meteori- 
tics and mineral statistics in the publications 
of the Geologicjil Survey of India, the Transac- 
tions, Mining Geological Institute of India, tlie 
Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, The Geologi- 
cal Magazine, and elsewhere. Address : 
C/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
and Bengal United Ser\icc Club, (/alcutta. 

FIELD, Likut. -Colonel Sir Donald Moylk, 
Kt. C.I.E. (1935); Chief Minister, Jodhpur 
State, llajputana, since 1935.5. 19 November 
1881. m. Muriel Flay, (/. of the late Surgeon- 
General G. W. 11 Hay. Kdve.: Tonbridge 
School R. M 0. Sandhurst Indian Army, 
1900,1907; Political Department, Government 
of India, 1907—1935. Address', Jodhpur, 
Rajputana. 

FILOSE, Lt.-Col. Glbuent, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901 ; 
b. 1853. Edm. : Carmelite Monastery, Glon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Ollicer, 1893-97 ; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSON, Major-General Robert 
Gordon, C.B. (1931) ; C.M.G. (1918) ; D.S.O. 
(1915) ; R.A., Commanding Rawalpindi. 

District since 1931. b. 15th April 1881. m 
1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Richmond; 
Kincairney, Perthshire. Entered Army, 
1900; Captain, 1908 ; Major, 1914; Major- 
General, 1930 ; served European War, 1914-18. 
(despatches 3 times, Bt. Lieut., Colonel, Bt. 
Col. D.S.O., C.M.G.); North Russia 1919; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1929-30; G.S.O.l. War 
Office, 1921-25 ; G.S.O. 1. Staff College, 
1926-27; C.R.A. .3rd Division, 1927-30. 
Address : Rawalpindi. 

FITZHERBERT, Rear-Admiral Herbert, 
C.B. (1937); CM.G. (1919), Royal Navy. 
b. 10 August 1 885 ; son tif late Samuel 
Wyndham Fitzherbeit of Kmgswear, Devon ; 
m. Rachel, 2nd daughter of Col. L. H. 
Hanbury. Joined H. M. S. Britannia, 1900; 
Lieutenant 1 907 ; Commander, 1917 ; Captain 
1924 ; Rear-Admiral 1936 ; served Battle of 
Jutland (despatches); Flag-Lieutenant to 
Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, 1914-16; 
commanded Signal School, Portsmouth, 1932- 


34; H. M. S. Devonshire 1934-36; Flag 
Officer Commanding Royal Indian Navy 
1937. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour; 
Russian Order of St. Anne. Address : Ad- 
miral’s House, Bombay. 

FITZMAURICE, Desmond Fitzjohn, Major, 
Royal Enoinkers (retired 1930); B.A., 
(lions.), Cantab, J P. Master, Security Print- 
ing, India, and Controller of Stamps, h. 17 
August 1893 wi.1926, Nancy, d. of Rev. John 
Slierloek and Mis. Leake, of Grays wood, 
Surrey, 1 ». 2 d Educ. : Braddeld College and 
Royal Military Aeademy, Woolwich, 1912-14; 
Cambridge University, 1920-22 ; Served with 
Royal Engineers in France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wounded, 
1915; mentioned in Despatches, 1918; In- 
stnictor, R. M. A., Woolwich, 1918-1920; 
Instructor, Seh. of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, 1923-1925 ; Engineer, Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., 
1927-29 ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta. 1929-1931 ; Dy. Master, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33. 
Master, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Publieattons: 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in France ; Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints. Address : Caxton House, 
Nasik Road, G. I. P. Railway. 

FLEMING, Major-General George, C.B. 
(1935); C.B.E. (1932); D.S.O. (1916); 
Commander, Madras Distrii t. 5 3 Nov. 1879. 
m. Simone, d. of Pierre Gresy of Paris. Educ.' 
Epsom and University Colleges. In ranks 
Imjierial Yeomanry, 1 year 165 days. Joined 
Somerset L. I., 1901 ; S. Afiican War, 1900-01 ; 
Great War, 1915-19. Commanded 7th 
Battalion Gloucester Regiment, 7th Bn. 
N. Staff Regt., 9th Bn. R. War. Reg., 1st 
Bn. W’elch Reg. Served in France, Gallipoli 
M. E. F. Persia and Middle East. C/ommander 
in Shanghai, 1931-33; Major-General, 1933; 
Medals S. African War, QM.G. (ilasps; 
Order of S. Stanislaus 3rd Class with swords, 
1914-15 ;S.B.W.M., V.M., D. S. O. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore. 

FORBES, Vernon Siegfried, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.ll G.S.. Vice- Principal, Rajkumar College, 
Raipur, (’ J*. b. 9th December 1905. m 
Miss Eleanor Lois Ai nold (Dec. 1937). Educ. : 
Capetown, S. Africa ; Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge , University of California. Address : 
Raipur, C. P. 

FORSTER, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt. 1933 
Ph.D. (Wurzburg', D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., 
F.RS, (1905); b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; B'msbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Uiiiv. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Koyal 
(kdlegeof Science, 1902- i;t ; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904- 10; Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstaff 
Medalist, 1915; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. Putdicatwns : 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Address : Old Banni Mantap, Mysore 
City, 
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KOWLEK, gilbert John, G.ac., E.l.C., F. R.) 
San I., F.N.T. 6. 1S68, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. 
of George S. and Eleanor Scott. Educ: Sidcot 
School, Somerset ; Owens. College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years In service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
“ Activated Sludge ” process of sewage 
piiriflcation. World- wide experience as 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, re imritication jute 
mill effluents . From 19 16 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and iater of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcoiirt 
Butler Technological Institute , Ca-wnpore, in 
July 1927. Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Groat Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Has published many 
Bcientilic papers and discourses. Address : 
MacKay’s Gardens Annexe, Graemes Road, 
Cathedral P.O., Madras. 


FYZEE RAH AMIN, S., Artist, fe. 19 Dec. 1880. 
w. Atlya Begum IJ . Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazi! RaHya Begum of Janjlra. Educ: 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately witli Jolin Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon, J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goiipi.s' Arthur Tooth's and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knocdlers*, 
Andersons’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in Sau-Francisco. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their i)ermanent collection, now 
hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their perma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester. Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington Galleries. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Room ' B ’ of the same building. For several 
years Art Adviser to H,H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. In the spring of 1930 the authorities 
of the City Art Gallery, Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at their 
Galleries by special invitation. Painted 
many portraits of the Princes and Nobles of 
India. Leader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and opposed to the methods both of the 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Publica- 
tions : History of the Bene-Israelites of India. 
Address: “ Aiwan-e-Rif’at,” Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, ABHTATTHAMA Bala- 
OHABTA, M.A., M.B.A.S.. Professor of 

Sanskrit. Elphinstone College, Bombay, b, 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligraro 
of Satara. Educ : Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Captain 
and commands " C ” Company of the 1st 
(Bombay) Bn. U.T.C. (I.T.J\). Is one of the 
founders of the Swastik League (1929) and the 
G.O.C. of itfc Volunteer Corps. Publications: 
Critical editions of many Sanskrit classics for 
the use of University students which include 
Kalidasa's Ritusamhara ; Kalidasa's Shakun- 
tala ; Bana's Uarsacharlta ; Dandln's 
Dashakumara Charita; Bhatta Narayana's 
Venisamhara, Annambhatta'sTarka Sangraha, 
etc. Address : Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 


GANDHI, The Hon. Mr. Bhanjit Ram, B A., 
IjL , Fmance Minister, N. W. F. Province, 
b. October 1888 ; m. Shrimati Baldevi, d. of 
L. Sukhu Ram Jawa of Dera Ismail Khan , 
Educ. C. M High School, Dera Ismail Khan, 
I). A. V. College, Lahore, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore, and Law College, Lahore Edited 
for some time “ Frontier Advocate ", Dera 
Ismaii Khan, " Punjab Advocate," Mianwah, 
and “ Bharat Mata ", Lahore. Started practice 
as a lawyer in 1917, noii-co-operated in 1922. 
Address . Fmance Minister, Abbottabad. 

GANDHI, Diwan Bahapur, C. M., Chairman, 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society 
Ltd., Sarwajanik Education Society, Surat ; 
Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd., & 
District Co-operative Insti- 
tute, Surat ; Viee-Chiirman, 

Bombay Co-operative Insti- 
tute. b. 1871. Educ : at 
Elphinstone and the Govern- 
ment Law (’olleges, Bombay. 

Enrolled High Court Pleader, 

Bombay 1896, worked as 
Secretary, Indian National 
Congress, Surat, 1907. 

Public Prosecutor, 1913- 
1920. Member of Tribunal 
Kaira Disturbance Cases 
1919. Member, Legislative Council 1921-24 
and also in 1927. Cliairman, Retienchment 
Committee and Excise Committee, Bombay 
Government ; enrolled Advocate O S., 1926 
Member, All-India Co-operative Institute 
Association. Hon Principal Sarwajanik Law 
College, Surat. Member, Executive Committee 
All-India Liberal Federation. Director, Surat 
Electricity Company Ltd. Member, Legal 

Education Committee, University of Bombay 
Publications: Mount Stuart Elphinstoir 
(Rulers of India Series), " Co-operati\<‘ 

Law ” and *' Rural Economics." Addn si 
Surat, (B. B & C. I. Railway ) 

GANDHI, Manmohan Ptirushottam, M a . 
F.R.Econ.S., F.S.S., Chief Commercial 
Manager, Dalmia Cement Ltd., Chief Com- 
mercial Manager, Rohtas Industries Ltd , 
Manager, Indian Cement & Paper Marketing 
Co., Ltd. ; Manager, Aluminium Corporation 
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of India Ltd. ; Direcitor, Indian Sugar Syn- 
dicate Ltd., son of late Purushottaiu Kahanji 
Gandhi of Limbdi (Kathiawar), h. 5th 
November, 1901. Edw, : Jhihauddin College, 
Junugadh ; (iujarat College, Ahmedabad, and 
the Jienares Jliiidu University, m. 1915 
Ilambhagauri, G.A. (Indian Women’s Uni- 
versity), daughter of Sukhlal Chhaganlal Shah 
of Wadhwan. Joined Government of Bombay, 
Labour Oflice, as Statist! eal Assistant 1920, 
Indian Currency League, Bombay, as 
Assistant Secretary 1920 , Secretary, 
Indian Chamber of Ci.mmerce, (Calcutta. 
1926-36; Ilegistrar, Indian Chamber ol 
Commerce, Tribunal of Aibitiation 1928-30, 
Secretary, Indian Sugai Mills Association, 
Calcutta 1032-30 ; .It. Hon Se(Tetar> , Indian 
Colliery Owners’ Association, Cah'utta, 1933, 
35; Secretary, Indian National (’omiuittee. 
International Chamber ot Commerce 1929-31 , 
Secretary, Federation of Indian Chambeis ot 
Commerce A Industiv 1929-30. llejwl. Credit 
Department, National City Bank otNew York, 
Calcutta, 1936-37. Appointed Membei, 
Powe'r Alcohol Committee, U I*, and Bihai 
Governments, 1938, Publications ; “ A Mer- 
cantile Marine for India,” “ Eeonomic Plan- 
ning m India”. “A Reviseil Taiitl Pohev 
for India ” and si'veral otlier Imoks on 
Indian economics. Address. Co Dalmia 
Cement Ltd., 7, Narain Babu Lane, Cal(!utta, 

GANDHI, Mohandas Kakamciiand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), b, 2iid October 1869. 
Educ. at Ilajkot, Bhaviiagar, and London 
Practised law m Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district.] 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the iion-coopcration campaign, 
(1920) m addition to as.sociatmg hunsell with 
the Khilnfat agitation, (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa, Sentenced 
to six years’ sirnjilc impnsonraent in March, 
1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1924. 
Inaugurated cainxiaign <»f Civil Disoliediciice, 
esiH'cialh of the bicacb ot the Salt Laws, 

A full, 1930. Jnteined, otli Mav, 1930 and 
released 26th .Liniiaiy 1931. Deh'gate to the 
Kouiid Table Conieien(;c, Jit.Jl Signed the 
Truce with Loid Irwin as icpi e^-entative of 
BriUsIi Governinent, 6th Maich 1931. Im- 
prisoned, (lanuatv 1932 , icleased on May ttth, 
1933 Publicnlwns , " Indian Home llule,” 

“ Universal-Dawn,” “ Voiiiig India,” Nava 
Jivan ” (Hindi and Guiarati) Autobio- 
gia])hv ” 2 Vols , ‘ Selt-lndulgcnce cs Sdt- 
control ”, “ Gui(le to Health ”. Address 

Wardha, C, P. 

GANDHI, Nagakdas PirncsiioTTAM, M A., 
B.Se., A. It. S. M., D. I. C., F. G. S., M. Inst. 
M.M., M.Jjist.M ,M r S J , Univerhity Profes.sor 
and Head of Department of Mining and Met- 
allurgy, Benares Hindu University, Benares; s. 
of latePurushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi , 
(Kathiawar); b. 22ud December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, > 

31 


Ban pur; Educ: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
1915; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
litd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and till mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1916-1919) ; University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Geology Section of the 
Indian Seieiiee (’oiigiess, 1933 President, 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India, 1935-36. Address : 122, Sutton 

Couit Itoad, London, W,4. 

GANGAllAMA Kaula, B.A., C.T.B. (June 
1930); f.A. & A.S , Retired (Controller of Civil 
Accounts, ft. 9 May 1877. m. to Bhagyabharee 
W’anchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ: Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College; 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1896; rose to the rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Revenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928; Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30 , Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 , appointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 
1930 to January 1931; Member, Pists and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Committee, 

I 1931 ; Member, Bombay Reorganisation 
CommitL'is 1932; Member, Sind Administra- 
’ the Committee, 1933-34 ; Aeting Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Red Cioss Society 
and St. John Ambulance Association. 
(Indian Council) (1930, 1933, 1935 and 1936) ; 
Honorary Tn-asiiier, Indian Public Seliools 
Society lipto 1936 ; if onoi.iry Treasurer, All- 
India Women’s Education Fund Association, 
Hon TH'asnrcr, Their Majistns’ Silver 
.lululee Fund (India), 1934-35; (’hief Minis- 
ter, Jind State (Punjab) ; Fellow, Punjab 
University. Publication Sevi^al depart- 
mental codes, manuals and re|jorts Address ; 
Ni‘W Delhi, Simla, Sangrur (Jiiid State). 

GANGULI, SUPUAKASH, Artist, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.A. (Lond.), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. 6. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimati Tanujabala Devi. 
Educ . Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archroology. 
Ke held a temporary post in the Imperial 
Archaeological Survey under late Dr. B. 
B. Spooner, Dy. Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. Here he spent 
about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions . Descriptive Guido to the Baroda 
Museum ami Ait Galleiy. Under piepara- 
tion 1. A monogiaph on Rags and 
Raginis with 36 colour repiodiKJtions 
of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations. 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat. 4. Moghul tex- 
tiles. 6. Lacquer work In India. AddrcM : 
Fusbpabag, Baroda. 
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OARBETT, Colin Campbell, B.A., LL.B., l 
F.R.G.S., C.S.I. (1935' ; C.M.G. (1922) ; C.I.E. 1 
(1917) ; Chief Secretary to Government, i 
Punjab, b. 22 May 1881. m. Marjorie; 
Josephine. Kaiscr-I-IIind, 1933. d. of late ; 
Lt.-Col. Maynard, I.M.8. Educ : Kinp 
William’s College, Isle of Man. Cricket and i 
Football Colours (Captain). Victor Lu- ' 
dorum, Jesus College, Cambridge Senior . 
Scholar. Football, Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Ludoram, B.A. (Ist Class Hons.) ; . 
Classics, 1903; LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904;' 
I.C.S., 1904; Asst. Censor, 1915; Revenue 
Commissioner, Mesopotn mia, and also Admi- 1 
nistrator. Agricultural Develojiment Scheme i 
(Military), 1917 (despatches twice) ; Assistant ' 
Secretary, India Office, MomlKir, Foreign 
Oflice Delegation, Turkish i’eace Treaty, 
1919-1920. Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Iraq, 1920-22; returned to India, 1922; 
Senior Secretary to Revenue Board 1922-25 ; 
Deputy CommisHioner, Attock, 1925-29; 
Itawalpindi, 1929 ; (3ilef Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab, 1931 ; Commissioner, Multan, 
1936, Chairman, Punjab Govt Forest Com- 
mission, li)37 ; Financial (Jommissioner, 
Punjab, July to September and again Decem- 
ber 1937. Address : Punjab Civil Secretariat 
Lahore, Simla. 


1935 ; Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature 1935. Publications : Leone, (1921) 
Uncle Sham, 29th Ed., (1929) : H. H. or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., (1930); 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1934). This 
England (1937); Revel Minister, (1938) 
Address : Aikman Road, Lahore. 

GAZDAR, Mahomed Hashim, B.E . A.M.I.E., 
M.L A , Sind. He is the General Secretary 
and one of the founders of the Sind United 

Party. He is descended 

from an ancient Muslim | 
family of Chitor in ITdai- 
pur State who settled | 
down in Karachi. An 
Engineer of eminence 
he was (!loscly connec- ■ 
ted with big schemes | 
of engineering such as 
high masonry dams in 
Deccan, housing schemes 
in Boinl)ay and tlie 
lilovd Barrage scheme in 
Sind He entered ixditics 
in 1934 when he was elected to the old Bom- 
bay l-.egislative Council and the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation He was the chairman 
of the Standing fiommittcc of the Karachi 


I Municipal Corporation for 1936-37. In the 

GARRETT, Joseph Hugh, B.A. (Cantab ), i old Bombay Coumdl he fought for the Muslim 

C.S.I. (Jan. 1931). Commissioner, Northern Wakf Act and retrenchment in Lloyd Barrage 

Division, Bombay, b, 22 June 1880. A’rfwc ; e‘»tablishment8. 6. February 1, 1893. A dWrew : 

Highgate School and Gonville and Cains Col- Mowji Street, Ranchore Lines, Karachi, 

lage, Cambridge. Served in Bombay as Asstt. 

Collector and I^igistrate and Asstt, Settlement GBDDIS, Andrew, J. P., Jambs Finlay & Co., 
Officer, Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Balkie 

Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 1919 ; Offg Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Bdin- 

CoUector and District Magistrate and Political burgh. Bduc: George Watson’s College, 

Agent, Jan. 1921 ; Oifg. Oollr. and Talukdari Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 

Settleinmit Officer, June 1923 and again Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 

June 1925; confirmed, Jan. 1926; Offg. Ltd., The Surya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 

Commissioner, March 1925 and again February Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 

1926 and again March 1929-31 ; Ag. Chief Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 

Secrelary to Government of Bombay, Political 1926; Millowners’ Association's representative 

and Reforms Department, 1933. Again on Port Trust. G. I. P. Railway Advisory 

Commissioner, Northern Division, July Committee ; also Director, East India Cotton 

1933-34; Member, Bombay Legis. Council, Association. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 

1929-31 and 1933-34. Ag Governor of Sind , Sea Road, Malabar Hill. 

1988. Aidre..: Shahi Bagh, Ahmedubad. (JENNINGS. JOHN FBEPERIOK, C. B. E. 

GAUBA, Khalid Latif, formerly (1933) ; Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1911); 

Eanhaya Lal, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Commissioner of Labour and Director or 

1920, Member, Punjab Leg Assembly. Harris- Information Bombay, Commissioner 
ter-at-Law. b. 28th August 1899. m. Husnara of Workmen’s Compensation and Chiet 

Aaiz Ahmed, d, of late Aziz Ahmed, Bar-at- Conciliation Officer. 6. 21 Sept., 1885. 

Law. (-onverted to Islam in 1933 Educ. : m. Edith d. of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, 

Privately and at Downing (3oll., Cambridge Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Educ: 

Member, Committee, Cambridge Union Aeke’s Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 

Society, (1920). Associated with many Joint journalism in 1902 and served on the 

Stock enterprises as Director; Lahore Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 

Electric Co., Ltd., The Bharat Insurance Star, Daily Maxi und Daily Telegrayh. Armv 

Co., Ltd., etc. President, Punjab Flying (2/5th Buns, and R. G. A.), 1915-1919 ; Wer 

Club, 1932-83 ; Ex-President, Punjab Jour- Office. M. I. 7 b. Propaganda Motion, from 

nalists’ Association, (1922) ; Member, N. Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Inform.i- 

W. R. and Railway Ratos Advisory Com- tion, Dec. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the Labour 

mittees, 1930-33 ; and Member, Managing Office in addition, July 1925 to March 192(;. 

Committee of the Irwin Flying Fund, (1931). Since that date in charge of combined 

Member of the Councils of the All-India Mus- offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 

lim League and All-India Muslim Conference, of Information. Address: Secretariat, Bombay 

the Ex. Committee of the Ahrar Partvl934; 

Member Indian Legislative Assembly, 1934-37 ; GENTLE. The Hon, MR. Justice Frederick, 
Member and Secretary of Indian Delegation William, M.A. (Cantab.), Judge, High Court 

to the Empire Parliamentary Conference, j Madras, b. 12th July 1892; m. Irene Ursula 
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Williner, daughter of late C. Percival White 
M.V.O. Educ : Brighton, Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. During Great War serxed in Fianee 
and Flandeis, Captain First Life Guards, 
Retired 1915), ealled to English Bar 1919; 
member of General Coiineil ol the liar 1921 to 
1920 and 1935 to 1930, llecordei of Mar- 
gate, England, 1935 to 1930. Address . 
Woodwell, Sterling Iload, Madras 

GHATGE, Shrim\nt Jayasingrao Alias 
Atiasahru Ghatok, ' Sarjerao, Vajarat 
Ma-ar of Kaoal (Senior), b. in July 1917 and 
invested with poweis in June 1937. Educ . 

in the Bajkunuii (’ollege, 
Jtaikot, in iSanlais* School, 
Kolhainii, under the gnar- 
dianship of ('a])tain lloj)kiiis 
and Ml. Thompson, BA. 
Has travellcfl throughout 
India and v isited England 
and the Continent betoie 
his investiture Keen lo\er 
of sjiorts and accurate shot 
Education : Free Fiimaiy 
Education for lioya and 
gills, besides Secondaiy 
Education at Kagal, the capital town ot the 
Jahagir The ca])ital town is supplied with 
pi])e w'aler 'riicic aic 111 ban and lliiral Co- 
ojieiative Societies, two Municipalities and tw’o 
flee I lisjiensai ies at Kagal and Miiigud, a big 
ii ligation tank at Muigud capable of ii ligat- 
ing 500 acies ot sugai-cane Address: 
Kagal House, Jvolhapui (S.M C.). 

GHIA, Maoanlal CfumiLAL, M Ii A , Bombay, 
staited business in 19(»H in machinery stoics, 
dyes and ]»iece-goods To gain knowledge 
111 business and industiies, 
he has liecn to Einope 
several tiiiu's and to Japan 
also He is inteiested m 
the Shii Anibiea Mills, 

Jitd , ot Ahmedabad and 
in Shi I Jagdish Mills, 

Ltd., of Baroda , staited 
since 1932 Ileahls tVr 
Beeds Manufactuiing Co. 
of India, Ltd , a new 
mdustiy in India, is a 
member of Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chambci since 
1923 and is on its Committee since 15)31. 
b. November 0, 1885. Address . Baja Baha- 
dur Motilal Mansions, 28, Ajiollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

GHOSE, TuFi llON’iiLE Mr. Justice Sarat 
Kumar, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab.) ; Puisne Judge, 
High Court of Judicature, Calcutta, b, 3rd 
July 1879. m. Belle, d. of Mr. De, M.A., 
I.C.S. Ediic : Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Trinity (College, Cambridge ; Inner Temple, 
London. Magistrate, Bengal ; District and 
Session Judge, Acting Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928 ; Confirmed 1929. 
Address : 7, London Street, Calcutta. 

GHUZNAVI OP Dilduar, Alhadj Nawab 
Bahadur Sir abdelkerim Abu Ahmed 
Khan, Kt. (1928), M.L.C., Zemindar 

and Land-owner; h. 25 August 1872. 
f?i. Nawab Begum Lady Saldennessa 
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Khanum, 1894. Educ: St. Peter’s School, Ex* 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Betiirned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghiiznin Lohani, brotlier of Osman Kiian 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1909-12). Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hcdjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquiio into the question of Pilgrim Traffic, 
(1913). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Apiiointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in 1927. 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925. 
Elected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929. Apfiointed Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal Government, April 1929. Author ot 
** Pilgrim Traffic to Hedjaz and Palestine ” 
“Moslem Education m Bengal” and other 
works. Has one son (Alhadj Mr. I. 8. K. 
(Hiuznavi, B. Sc.) and four daughters. 
Addless : North House, Dllduar, Mynicnsingh ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. Lohani Manor 
Lohani- Sagardighi, Mynicnsingh, Bengal 


GIBSON, RaymondEvelyn, C S.I ,(1936),C.I.E 
(1924), I.C.S., Commissioner in Sind, b. 10th 
Oct. 1878. m. 1st, 1925, Mrs. Effie Kerr Gordon 
(died 1926) , Secondly, 1927, Mrs. Greta Twiss. 
Educ : Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1901 and became 
Asbtt. Collector, 1002; Superintendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1906 , 
Colonization Oflicer, Jamrao Canal, 1909 ; 
Ahstt. (/ommissioner in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 1910; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912 ; 
Asstt. tiollector, Gujarat, 1914 ; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 ; Acting Commis- 
sioner in Sind in 1923 and 1929; Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1931-36 Revenue Cominis- 
hioner lor Sind, Apl 1930. Address 
Kaiachi. 


GIDNEY, Sir Henry Albert John, Kt. (1931), 
Lt.-Col.,I.M. 8. (retiied) ; F.R.S , F.R.O.S.E. ; 
D.O. (Oxon.); F.R.S.A. (London); D.P.H. 
(Cantab.) M.L.A., J.P. Ophthalmic Surgoon. 
b. 9 June 1873. Educ . Baldwin’s High School, 
Bangaloic, St. Petei’s, Bombay, and at Cal- 
cutta, Edinburgh R. '’ollege, University 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford. Post Graduate Lecturer in cmhthal- 
mology, Oxford University (1911), Entered 
I.M.S., 1898. Served in Cliina Expe- 

dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, l9i.3 N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded) ; and Great 
War, 1914-1918; Pre&ident-ln-Chicf, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1925. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma; Member of 
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Legislative Assembly; Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Labour in India; 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the three Indian 
Round Table Conlcrences, London ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
committees (1931) ; Member, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1933. Chairman, Legis- 
lative, Assembly, till the election of the 
President (193 >); Member, Central Advisory 
Board of Health (1937). Address: 87- A, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 


GILBERT- LODGE, Captain Edwaud Morton, 
F.S.I., F.I.A.,F.A.I.,M.T.P.I., J.P. 6.23 Jan. 
1880. m. May d. of Tliomaa Spencer, 
Esq. of Norwood, London, S. E. Educ : at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australia. Private practice 
liondon, 1903-1914; Royal Engineer, 
April 1916— May 1920, then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and is now on retired 
list ; Asst. Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May-Nov. 1920 ; Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1926. Address : 
Improvement Trust Building, Espianade 
Road, Bombay, 


GILES, Major-General Edwarp Douglas, 
C.B. (1932); C.M.G. (1 91 9) ; D.S.O. (1916), 
American D.S.M, (1919); A.D.C. to the 
King (1930-31); Major-General, Cavalry in 
India, b. 13th October 1879. m. Eileen 
Graham Dingwall-Fordyce, d. of late C. G. 
Dingwall-Fordyce and Mrs. J. F. Barry. 
Educ : Marlborough College, and R.M.C. 
Sandhurst, Joined King’s Shropshire L.I., 
1899; transferred to Scinde Horse, 1901, 
p.s.c., 1912; Great War in France, 1914-18 
(4 times mentioned in despatches — D.S.O., 
Bt. Lt.-Col., C.M.G. , American D.S.M.) ; 
transferred to K.G.O., Central India Horse; 
1919; Instructor, Staff College, Quetta, 1921-24; 
Commanded 4th (Seoiinderabad) Cavalry i 
Brigade, 1925-26 and 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Military 
Operations ; Army Headquarters, India, 
1930-31 ; Major-General, Cavalry in India, 
1931. Address: Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 


GINWALA, SIR Padamji Pestonji, kt. (1927). 
B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Swedish Match Co. 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
Co., Bombay. 6. Nov. 1875, m. Frenny 
Bezonji. Educ : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 : Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920: 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923 ; President, 1926-1930. Resigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Ottawa Conferance, 1932 ; World Economic 
Conference 1933. Address: 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, 8, W. 7, 


GIRDHARDAS, Hon’rle Mr. Narayandas. 
Senior Member of senior line of the illiistrioiH 
Khoosaldas family , emba' ked on commercial 
career early m life, and is a eonspienous figuie 
in the realm of Banking 
and Insurance; was a 
member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly re- 

S resenting tUminrei ee, 

lember of Tneoiue Tax 
Eiiquirv Committee, is 
now niemlM'i, Council 
of State; Coiineillor, Coi- 
jioration ot Madias, Pre- 
sident, The Andhra 
(chamber ot Commeree 
Ltd , Diieetoi, 1’he 
Indian Bank Ltd ; 

(baiiman of Boaid of Diiectors of 
the Indian Publishing House Ltd , 
eorres pond cut of Hindu Thooloaieal High 
Scliool, Soweari»et, Madias, Direetor, The 
Mettur Chemicals and Indnstiials CoijHiration 
Ltd.; The Jiibbulpore Chemical Co, Ltd , 
Managing Direct 01 , The Indo-Carnatic Bank 
Ltd. ; (’hiet Partner and Diieetor of the Man- 
aging Agents of TIjp India Cold Piospecting 
and Mining Syndicate Ltd , and interested in 
Geology and Mining of precious metals , 
likes frequent travelling b J 0th August 184)4 
Addrevg • Klioosaldas Gaidens, Iviljiauk, 
Madi as 

GIRME, Ramohandra Bagawant, ml a, 
Bombav, is a leading Agiiciiltiirist and 
has taken a prominent 
I)ait in the sugarcane 
cultivation on Godavaii. 
Pi avara and Nira Canals, 
was tlie Piesident and 
IS an active rnembei of 
Gram-J»aiiehayat and the 
Merchants’ Association of 
Koi)ergaon, is the Viee- 
Pi esident of the Ta- 
luka Congress Committei* 
and takes a keen interest 
in the welfare of the 
Agriculturists b. 1907, 
Address: Ko])Ci’gaon, Ahmednagar Distiict. 

GLANCY, Sir Bertrand James, KC.I.E. 
(1935), C.S.I. (1933), C.I.E. (1924), Secretary 
to His Excellency the Ciown Representative 
b. 3lBt December 1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. 
Educ : Clifton ; Monmouth ; Exeter College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service. Address : New 
Delhi and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir Reginald Isidore Robert, 
K.C.S.I. (1936), K.C.I.E. (1928), Adviser to 
Secretary of State, b. 1874 ; m. Helen 
Adelaide, d. of Edward Mills. Bowen House 
Educ, : Clifton College ; C3irist Church 
Oxford, Entered I.C.S., 1896 ; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903 ; Finance Member 
of Council, H. E. H. the Nizam’i? 
Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident m 
Baroda, 1922 ; President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 ; Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29; Chairman, H. E. H. 
the Nizam's State Railway Board, 1930, 
Member of the India Council, 1931-37. 
Address : India Office, London, 
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GLANVILLE, Sir Oscar James Lardner, De 
(S ee under De Glanville.) 

OODBOLE, Keshav Vinatak, Kao Saher 
( 1934), li.A., JjL B , Drwan, Phaltan State 
b. 21 Rt September (1889). m. 18th Maieh 
(1910) to Miss 1’hakiitai, rf. of the late Jiao 
Bahadur G. V. Joclekar. JUdue. : at the 
New Enjzhslj School and 
Fergusson Collojie, l»oona 
Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct. 1921, 
as First (Uasa Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officei, 

Huzur (^hitnis, Beginiai 
Co-opciati\e Societies and 
High (’omt Judge AVas 
appointed Dcwan of the 
State on eith Feb 
(1929) , Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Ilound Table Conferences and 
represented the blades of Akalkot, Aiindh, 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Iviiiundwad (Senior), 
Miraj Senior and Junior, Phaltan and 
Bamdurg licfoic a cotnmitte,. presided ovei by 

* 4 .^' ^ Fn d<‘r- Seci etai y of 

State f()r India, and also gave evidence on 
their behalf befoie the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in 1933 ; was awaidcd King George 
\ Ji (Jueen Maiy Silver Jubilee Medal and 
lung (n oige \ T Coi onatioii Medal Publication 
Maharashtia Shakuntal Isiegardcd as pos- 
sessing very intimate knowledge of matters 
eoncerning smaller States especially in the 
Deccan. Address’ Phaltan (1 list Sataia). 

BAHAnuR Sir Badiupas, Kt 
ty.J Hi , BA., Mcichant, Banker, Mill-owner 
and /cmindar. Hindu Maiwari, son of liam- 1 

chaiidei Goonka deceased I 

b (1883); giaduati”! fiom 
the ]‘iesidcncy (iollcge, (Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1905 and 
joined business numediatelv 
after, in. second daughter 
of liai Bahadur Durga 
Piasad of F.ui’ukhabad. 
Partner, Bamdutt Itamkis- 
sondaRsliamcha ruler. Goen- 
ka itSoiiR, Sole piece-goods 
brokers to Messi.s lialli 
Bioth(‘r.R, Ltd. and Kette- 
, Ltd One of the proprietoi s : 
Khalia Jiaj Estate. Director: Ileseive Bank 
oi India, (Cential Boaid) Indian Tians- 
(Continental An ways Ltd ; Tiiton Insurance 
Co , Ltd ; Dalhousie Jute Mills (^o , Ltd ; 
Clive Mills (Co , Ltd ; Auckland Jute Mills 
(’o.,Ltd. ; Birl.i Jute Manutacturing ('o , Ltd. , 
Titaghui P.iiiei Mill (Jo , Ltd. ; Dunlo]) llubliei 
Co , (India), Jitd : Biaithwaito & ('o (India), 
Ltd ; Heieiik's Insiiiance (Co. Jitd. : New 
India Iinestment Corpn. Ltd.; Kainala 
Mills Ltd l^(‘sidcnt : Board of Diieetors, 
Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta (Circle ^933) , 
Vice-Piesident Imperial Bank, 1932, 1934, 
Fellow, (Calcutta University. Trustee ; (Cal- 
cutta Jmpiovrmient Tiu'-t since 3 928. Pre- 
sidency Magistrate, Calcutta. Piesident • 
Marwari As.sociation 1928-30 ; Memljer 
Bengal Lr'gplative Council 1923-35; Sheriff 
of Calcutta 1932-33; Municipal Councillor, 
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1923-2(5 Mr'inlier : Ikmgal Jianking J^n- 
Ouiiy Committee; Piesidcmt. Marwari Row- 
ing Club: Tiiistee- Calcutta Piiijrapole 
So<ic(v. Shrec* Visudhanaiid iro<-pital <fe 
bhiee \ isiuih.iiiand S» bool Tiusi,('e and 
Goveiiioi. Bagla Mai wan Hindu lloRpital. 
Marie liai Bahadur 1925, CIE, 1928 and 
Iniight Bachelor 1934 Clul) Calcutta Clul) 
Addics*> . “ (loeiika House”, 145, Muktaram 
Bal-u Stirr't, ('ahutta 

BOkuL ( HAND NAJiANG Dr .Sir M.A , 
Ph. D.. J5ar-at-Tiaw; Kx-Minister l*unjal) 
Grivenimeiit, l.,alK)re. h. 15 No\ 1878. 
Punjab ^Tnl\e^slt^ , Cabaitta Umvr'rRitv, O.vford 
Er///c * Unis ersity. and hern Umsersity. Was 
Professor and liaiiister PnbUrations • The 
Message of tlie Vedas and Tiansformation oi 
Sikhism. Address . 5, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Malcolm George, MIh- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan, ft. 1849. Educ. : Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75; Principal, Harris School ,Mudra«, 1883-01 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George's 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Rovapettah, Madras, 

GDI, Hi, '"HE Hon Mr PB, BA. LL B , 
Mhiistei h>r IU*\enue, C I* and Bruai Go\ern- 
inent ft 3 887 After graduating sruved as 
teacher in thi* Aivan Education Society; 
took I.aw Degree m 1910, l)egan piaetiee at 
Beiar, was elected Seeietaix, Ciaitial Bank, 
Akola, in 1925, w.is i(‘tuined on (’ongiess 
ticket to tlie U(>g Coiineil in 192(5 and was 
inemhei ol that, body tioiii 1927-30, was 
Piesident of A kola Municipal Committee 
(1928-31), 1‘ies, dent. Bar Association, Akola, 
1931-32. lesigned seat in the Ijcgislature ; 
was for a long tune President of tlie Akola 
Distiiet (Wingless Committee, acted as 
Seeietarv, I'loMueial ('oiigiess Committee, 
was Ciiaiiman of the Ueeeption C(»mmittee of 
the Beiar Pi oviind.il Conleienee ; was elected 
(Jhaiimaii, (Vntial Bank, Akola (1930); was 
retiiined to the C P. and Berrir J^eg. Assembly 
in 1937. Address: Civil Lines, Kagpiir. 

GORDON, Eyre, H A (Oxon), C.I.S (1935), 
Cl.F. (1931) Cbairinan, F»‘deral Public Ser- 
vices Commission ft, 28 F«‘l) 1884 m. Lilias 
Edith Napier (1912); d 1933. Edue. : liofiHull 
and (^iH‘en’s College, Oxloid. Joined l.CS. 
1908, Mt'inbcT ut the Executive* Council of 
1heGov«‘rnoi of the C. P., ’9.33-30 Address: 
Go\ eminent ol India, Delhi and Simla 


GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chanura, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar Indian Memlier, Legislative 
Assembly 1923-30. SonofKaja Kisorilal Go- 
Bwami of Serampore, member of first Bengal 
Executive Council, ft. 1898. Educ: Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele'- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at tlie August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section, Member Bengal LegisiatixoAftfembly 
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since 1937 and Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party. Address: The Raj Barec, Seram- 
TOre ; Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta ; 
Ramacbha. Benares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Herbert Ross, B A. (Oxon.); C.I.K. 
Indian Civil Service. 6. 17th Apiil. 
1887, m. Florence Mary Butler. Educ: 
Chiifton College, Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Arrived Bombay, 1911 : Asst. Collr., 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 1911-10, 
Military Service, 1. A. R.O 1910-1919; Asst. 
(/ollr.,Sholapiir, 1919; Dy. Coinmissionei 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1 929-2.3 ; Collr. 
Sholapiir, 1924-1928; Collr., Poona, 1929, 
Private Secretary to Governor (Acting). 
1929-30. Address: Bombay and Poona. 


GOUR, Sir Hari Singh, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L.. LL.D., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34 ; liarnstei-at-Law, 
h. 26 Nov. 1872. Educ. : Govt. High School, 
Saugor ; Hislop Coll , Nagpui ; Downing Coll. 
Cambridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22 ; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. I). Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 
Ist May 1924-1926 ; Vice-Chancellor Nagpur 
University (1930-8) ; President of the High 
Court Bar Assoidation ; Member of Indian 
Central Committee, Leader of the National 
Party in the Assembly and Loader of the 
Opposition 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint 
Committee of Pailianient, 19.33 ; Hon. Member 
of the Antliemoum Club, National Liberal 
Club and British Empire Society. Pttbhca- 
tions : Law of transfer in British India, 3 vols 
(6th Edition) ; Penal l.aw of British India. 
2 vols. (5th Edition); Hindu Code (3rd 
Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism ; (4th 
reprint) ; His only J^ve ; Lost Souls ; Stor> 
of the Indian Revolution Random Rhyim^s 
and other poiuns. Address : Nagpur, C. 1*. 

GOVfNDOSS Chathoorbuoojadoss, Diwan 
Bahadur, , b. 20th February 1878 , 

Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras, Senior Partner ot Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss ivhoosuldoss 
and Sons ; Sheriff of 
Madras for the year 1914 , 
Presented the city of 
Madias with a statue of 
His late Majesty King 
George V ; one of the 
founders of the Southern 
India Chamber ot Com- 
merce and its Presi- 
dent , Vice-President of 
the S. P. C. A. ; One 
of the founders of and 
for a long time Director of the Indian Bank 
Ltd.; Director, Madras Telephone Company, a 
Trustee of the Madras Port Trust ; Was Direc- 
tor of the Central Bank of India, Madras, 
and the Bank of Hindusthan Ltd., Madras; 
Director and Vice-President, Madras City 
Co-operative Bank ; President, Hindu Central 
Committee, Madras, and Vice-President, 
Servants of Dharma Society, Madras ; Mem- 
ber, Local Board of the Reserve Bank of 
India, Madras. Address: 459, Mint Street, 
Park Town, Madras. Telephone No. 21*51 ; 
T^lsgraphic Address : C/o Diamond. 


GRAHAM, H. £. SIR Lanoblot, M.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.S.I. (1936), K.C.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Law 
C.I.E.(1924) ; I.C.S., First 
Governor of Sind, b 18 
April 1889. m Olivo 
Bertha ]\Iauj ice. Educ- St. 

Paul's School, London 
and Balliol Coll., Oxford. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 ; Asstt. Col- 
lector, 1904; Asstt., 

.fudge, 1908; Asstt. Legal 
Remembrancer, Bombay, 

1911: Judicial Asstt., 

Kathiawar. 1013 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921-1935. Address. 
Karachi. 

GRAHAM, VERY Rkv. John Anderson, ci.e , 
1911; v.D , FR.o.s., r.RSA. ; Kaisei-l-Hmd 
Gold Medallist (l)elhi Durbar, 1993, Bar, 1935), 
Silver Jubilee Medal ; M.A. (Edin ), D.l) 
(Edin. and Aberdeen) ; Moderator of ('hurch 
of Scotland, 1931-32 ; Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland, at Kalimpong, Bengal, since 
1889 ; Hon. Superintendent ot the St 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes for Poorer Anglo- 
Indian Children ; b. 8th Sept. 1861 * s. ot 
David Graham, formeily ot H. M. Customs, 
London, latterly of Cardross, N. B ; w 1889, 
Kate M’Conachie (d 1919), Edinburgh, 
(Kaiser-l Hind Gold Medallist, 1916) ; two s 
four d. Educ.: Cardross I’arish School , 
Glasgow High School , JSdlnburgh UniversitN 
Was in the Home Civil Service in Edinbuigh, 
1877-82 , graduated, 1885 ; ordained, 1889 
Publications * On the Threshold of Tliiec 
Closed Lands, Missionaiy Expansion of the 
Reformed Chinches ; The Education of the 
Anglo-Indian Child, Stiay 'I'honghts on a 
Uinvcisal Religion. Address: Kabmiumg, 
Bengal 

GRAHAME, William Fitzwilliam, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. b. 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlu]) 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine. 
U. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Officer, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O., 
S. S. S. from 192^25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 

GRAVELY, Frederic Henry, D.Sc., F.A.S.B., 
F.N.T., Superintendent, Government Museum 
Madras, b. 7th Dec. 1885. m. Laura Balling 
Educ : Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 
Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Muscinc, 
Calcutta ; Asstt. Superintendent, Zoologw al 
Survey of India. Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras. Publications^ : 
Various jiapers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in tlie 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
Address: Museum House, Egmore, Madras. 

GRAY, Alexander George, J.P. (1918); 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b. 1884, m. Dulce 
Muriei Faimy WiW, 1982. Educ. ; 
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Macclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1905; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd., 1908; Shcritf of Bombay, 1937. 
Address : 88, Nepean Sea lload, Malab.ii 
Hill. Bombay, 

GBIFFITHS, Th ARLES, IM L A , Bengal 
Hony Mam^trate Soaldali Polico (‘onit- 
Educated at. St TIunnas’ Scboed, Calcutta, 
he served as a Licensed IMeasui^'i, Ben«jal 
Chambei of Couiiiieice, troin 1901-1932. A 
recipient ot the Lonji 
Serv ice and 1‘.>14-]9JS W.ir 
M**dals. he was on seveial 
occasions appoint.ed a 
inembei of the Advdsoiv 
(’omimttee, AuKihai v 
I'orce, Calcutta Militaiv 
Aiea He was a ineniher 
Deputation to England in 
of the AiiLdo-Indian 
1925. JJe was elected 
uuopfiosed to the Bciijjal 
TjCt'islativ e ( louncil in 1 93(> 
He was A ice-President of 
the Aufilo-Jndian Association, liengal, at tlie 
tiire of tlie }^(‘nelal el(‘ctions. He was opposed 
by the Association {iroiip of candidates in tlie 
elections Init he contested as an Independent 
candidate and was returned l»v neaily .50 ])ei 
cent ot the voteis h Auii 30, 1884; 
Adders'^: 40, Police Hospital Hoad, Entalh', 
Calcutta 

GlllOG, SIR (Percy) James, K.C.B . (1932), 
K.C.S.I. (1930), Finance Member of Govern- 
ment of India since 1934 5. 10 Dec. 1890. 

e. 8. of Frank Alfred Gricpt. m. 191 9 Gertrude 
Charlotte, ?/. d. of Ilev. G. F. HoUf?h. 
Educ. : Bournemouth Scdiool ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathematical 
Tripos ; appoint'd to Treasury, 1 91 3 ; 

served R G.A., 1915-18; Principal Private 
Secretary to successiv'e Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921-1930; Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1930 , Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930-34; Finance 
Member , Government of India, 1934 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 

GTILAB SINGH, REia, SARPAR, Ex. M.L.A., 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank. 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b March 1866, 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ. : Government Coll,, Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920. and re- 
elected in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finance' Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur- 
for 9 years. Address : Gulab Singh Street, 
Lyallpur, Punjal). 

GDLAMJILANl, BlJUKHAN, SARDAR, NAVTAB 
OF WAI. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief. 6 . 28 July 1888. m. sister of H.H . 
Th" Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora, son and 
heir, Nawabzaila Saududdm Haidar. Educ. ■ 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps tor two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legia, 


Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 ; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and i s 
jiermanent President of Sutara District 
Anjuinan Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
E.the Governor of Bombay in 1929. Ih’esident 
of the State Council, Jaora State, 30th July, 
1930, for thrciei months after which resigned. 
Address : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GlJLLTLANl), CoLiN Campbelt, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Clourse, Roval Western India 
Tiirt Club Ltd. b. 2nd Dc'cember 1892. m. 
l^largaret Patiieia Gulliland (nee Deiiehy). 
Educ • Otindle School. Joined F. W. Heilgers 
& Co.,London, 1912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalrv, 1915-1919*. saw active 
seivice wiUi 32nd Lancers, Iiaq, 1916 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forbes, 1919-20. 
l*artner, Croft and Forbes. Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay ; served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; 
joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1929. Address: 5, Burnett Road, Poona. 

GUPTA, The Hon Mr. Ghaxshyamsino, 
B So., LL B , Malguzar and Speaker of the 
Central Provinces Leg Assemblv. b. 1886; 
«#. Mrs J.ii Devi Gupta; Educ: Raipur, 
Jiihbiilpoie, Allahabad. J’resideiit, M. C. 
Drug; Chairman. Dt (3 Ding; Chairman, 
Co-ojierative Bank Drug, meinhor C. P. 
Legislative Council (1923 29), header of the 
Congress J*ai’ty and of Opposition m C P, 
Ja'gislative Council (1926-29); member 
A.IC(! (1921-36) ; M.L A (Cent lal) 1934-37 ; 
I*resident of the Ar>a Samaj.is ot C P and 
Berar 1920-37 ; President, International 
Arv an League. 1937 : Pubhrutxons Bharat- 
Shiksha Adarsh (Ideal-of-natioiial education). 
Address Drug, C 1*. 

GUPTA, D ESI! HA Nl mu hALA, MLA., Punjab, 
is the Managing Diieeioi of " The'Daily Tej ”, 
Delhi A ti listed Taeiitenaiit ot the late 
Swaini Shraddhauaiida, 
he took a piomineiit puit 
in ])ohti(’,il activities m 
the eiMiiitiy and actively 
associated hims»‘lf with 
the soi’i.d K'loim move- 
ment ot the Hindu Sf>eie- 
t.\*, )>aitieulai ly the aiiu'- 
iioiationof (he (h'|iiessed 
(lasM's He lias hern a 
mriiihei ol the A II -India 
I'ongiess Coiiiriiittec uikI 
sullei ed impi I'^oumeut 
five times ioi ovei I wo 
V<*ais 111 eoMueetioii with ditreii'iit political 
movement-^ wikm' 1921 He takes a keen interest 
in the civic lilc ot Delhi He led the Peojiles’ 
Pattv in the Mimieii>.il Coii *mttee lor a e<msi- 
deiahlr time and is at ]iieseiit De])iitv header 
ot the Congress Miimeipal J*aity in the Mnni- 
elfial (Vnnmittee ot which he has been a 
member for the last 5) years, h June, 1901. 
Address : Burn Bastion Road, Delhi. 

GUPTA, Sattsii Chandra, C. T. E. (1932), 
Bar-at-l.iavv ; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, h. 16 SepU'mber 1876. m. 
second d. of the late Mr. K. N. Roy, Statutory 
Civil Service. Educ: London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
subsequently Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy., 
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Legislative Department, Government of India. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929. Retired 1933. Address: 
29, Jiajporc Road, Civil Lines, Delhi. 

GURMANI, Mian Mushtaq, Khan BAiiAnni, 
M. L. A. (I’niijai)). Alter being cdiieated at 
M. A O. College, A ligaih, the Khan Baliadiir 
enteied piililic life Jle 
fonned the Miizalfargaih 
Dihtiiet Z<'riiindais’ Asso- 
ciation in 1925 and beeaine 
its ]*i(‘sident next yeai, was 
elected imofijai^ed to the 
Punjab JiCgislative Council 
iiom the Miishin Land- 
lioldeifc' (Unistitnencv in 
]93() In J93(), he 

sponsored and can led the 
Punjab Alienation ot J>aii<l 
Ainendment lull also seived 
on ^anous sc'lect commit1.ec‘s ot the House 
h Octobci 25, 1905 .hWrc,s.s* : Thatte 

Guiiimiu, Muzaffaigaih Distiict, Punjab. 

GWALIOR, His Highness Mauahaja Mhkiitar- 
ul-Mulk Azim-Ui-lqtidar, Rafi-ush-shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasiiani-l-Dauraii, TJmdat- 
ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja-H isainus-Saltanat 
JlWAJiKAO SciNDiA Alijali lialuidur Shrinath, 
Mansiir-i-Zamari, Fidwi-i-Haziat-i-Malik-i- 
Mauzzam-i-Ilafl-ud-Darja-i- inglibtan. b. 2f>th 
June 1916. Succeeded to the gadi on 5th 
June 1925 Address : JaiBilas Palace, Gwalior. 

GNVVKR, The Hon Sir MAhiiicK. Linford, 
M A , HCh (Oxon.), K C n. (1927), 
KCSl (1935), Chiel Justice ol India and 
ihesident ot Pedeial Court, since Oct J, 1937 
b 25th A])nl 1878, :ti Alsiiia Helen Maiioii 
Hurdett, elder daiightei of Sir Heniv Ihirdett, 
K (' 11 , K C V () , E(hf<" Westminstei , 
(’hiist (liuich, Oxford (hoii Student, 1937), 
Kellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 1902- 
1916. l$ariistei-at-Jiaw, Innei Temple, 1902 
(hoii. Bencher, 1937), K C, 1930, Legal 
Advisei, Ministiv of Shipping, 1916-19, 
Leg, 1 AdMsei, IVlinist/iv ot Jlealth, 1919-26, 
H. M. Piocuiatoi-Gcjici.d and Solicitoi to 
Tieasuiy, 1926-33, lust PailUmeiitaiy 
Counsel to Ticasury, 1931-37. Address. 
New Delhi. 

HABIB-UI^LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, KhAN 
Bahadur Naavah sir Muhammad, Kt. (1022), 
K.C.S.i. (1927), KC.I.E. (1924), LL. D. 
b. Sept. 22. J 869. m. Saduthun Nisa 
Begum. Edue,: Zilla High School, Saida- 
pet. Joined the Bar in 1888; in 1897 
was presented Certittcate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria ; from 
1901 devoted whole time to local self- 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres , 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member. 
Bfadras Exroutive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave I 
evidence before Royal Comma, on Decen- 
tralisation and also before J'ublic Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committed, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India. 
Nov, 1923'March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 


Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 1925-1930. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HAIDER KARRARJAFRl, Syed Khan Sahib 
Ex. Member Central Lcgis. Assembly and Re- 
tired Asstt. Manager, Court of Wards, Balram- 
piir Raj. b. 8 Nov. 1879. Mamed. Edttr 
Collegiate School, P>alram[)iir, M.A.O. Coll., 
Aligarh, Agra College and Nistn’s Accountancy 
Institution, Bombay; Memlier, Gonda Dist 
Boaid, toi six yeais. Member. Municipal 
Jioard. Ball am pur. for 20 yeais ; Hon. Magre. 
Bahainpui, for 20 yeais; Viee-Chaiimau, 
Baliamiujr ('eiiti al Co-ojierathc Bank ; Mein- 
bei. Staiuliug (JojuTiiittee, All-Jndia Shia Coii- 
feienee , Ti iistee, Sliia Coll., Lucknow . Piesi- 
dent and Tiiistee of the Balramyair Girl»’ 
School Address: Bahampiir, Di-t. Gonda 
( U. P. ) 

HAIG, H E.. Sir Harry Graham, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E. (1923), C.S.l. (1930) ; Governor of the 
United Provinces. 5.13 April 1881. m. to 
Violet Blay Deas, d. of J. Dcas, I.C.S. (retired). 
Edtw. : Winchester and New 
Colleges, Oxford. Entered 
ICS., 1905; Uiidor-Sccre- 
tarytoGovt.,U.P., 1910-12; 

Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy 
Secretary to Govt, of India, 

Finance Dept., 1920 ; Secy., 

Fiscal Coinnnssion, 1921-22 ; 
attached Lee Commission, 

1 923-24. l^ivate Secretary 
to Viceroy, 3 925 ; Secretary 
to Govcjninent of India 
Home Dept., 1926-30 ; Home Member, Govt, 
of India, 1930-34. Governor of U. P. since 
December, 6, 1934. Address : Governor’s 

Camp (U.P.). 

HAJI WAJIHUDUIN, KlIAN BAHADUR (1926), 
M B E. (1936) Managing Diiector of Pioneer 
Arms Co , Delhi and M(‘cnit Dining Great 
Ikilkan War (1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut 
Division Red l-rescent Fund ; during Great 
War (1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , 
re-elected in 1919, cleeted in 1920 to Legn- 
lativc Assembly, re-elected in 1923 ; re- 
electeil unopposed in 1930 Eloeted to Rail- 
way Finanee (.'mninittcc.lOJl and to Standing 
Committee tor Pilgrimage to Hedja/, 1934 as 
w’cll as to Fuel ()il Committee and to the 
Conimittce in the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands to the Government (»t 
India Appointed in 1922 to bench 
of Hon. Magistrates; appointed 19 T 
Chairman, Cantonment Ben'h 
empowered “First Class” 1929, Empowep'd 
“ First Class Special,” 1933. Elected in 19.’2, 
Hon Secretary to the Central Haj Coninut.tic 
of India Elected unopposed in 1927 to 
(Jantonment Boiird , re-eleetod un-oyipo^'ccl 
in 1928 , elected Vici*- President of Prohibition 
Jjcague of India J’rcsidcnt of Meerut Canton- 
ment Residents’ Association ; Elected 
dent. Central Muslim Association ; Elected 
President of Mercantile Association Rud 
Elected President, U. P. Punjabi Sowdagar 
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Conference, 1930. Elected Chairnnin, All- 
India Muslim Contcrcnce m 1930. President. 
“ Ayurvedic and Cnani Anjiinian Tibbia 
United Piovinces; Piesident, Public Welfare 
lioard, Delhi. Addn‘iiH : Kashmiri (Sat(‘, 
Delhi 

HAKE15M, Audul, MA, li Sr . LL H , 
Advocate, Allahabad Hj}:;h Couit, ifeputy 
Stieaker, United Provinces Le}?. Assembly. 
b. 1891; m. Ayesha lleffarn ; Educ : Muii 
Central Collej'e, Allahabad. Entered lejial 
irotession (1914) and has been piactisinp at 
iaste (U.P.); was a member of the Ijccr 
Council (l9‘J3-:ir>) ; Chan man of the Education 
Committee, Dt iSoaid liaste, since 1932 
Address ’ Advocate, liasti* (U.P.) 

ITAKSAll, Col. Sir Kailas Karain, Kt. 

1923 , C.l.E , LL 1)., Mashir-i-Khas liahadur, 

Piimc Ministei, Bikaner State, b. 20th 
Eebruaiy, 1978; s. of Ps Jfar Narain 
Haksar , (J,s. of Itai Bahadur Dhaiam 

Naiam Haksar, CfE, one thiee 

d. Edvc : Victoria Coliecc, Gwalior ; 
Allahabail University, BA., Hon. Prolessoi 
of History and Philosophy, 1899-1903; 
J^nvato Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 1903-12; Under- Secretary, Political 
Department, on deputation, 1905-1907, 
Caiit. 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1903, Major, 1901; Lt.-Col , 1 907 ; CoL, 

1924 ; Senior Mem tier Board of He venue, 
1909-14; Diicctor, Princes Special Oruanisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Kcb. 1928 to 18 Doc. 
1928, and since 1st December 1929 upto 
April 1932 ; Nominated Member to the 
Indian Hound Table Conference both sessions ; 
also served on the Federal Structure Committee 
and Its Sub-Committees ; Mr. Thomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee ; nominated 
to serve on the Federal Finance Committee 
of the Hound Table Conference in India; 
served as Secretary- General of the Indian 
States Delc«ation to the Hound Table Con- 
ference ; also represented Government of 
His Hi^jliness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Bound Table Conlcrciicc ; Political 
Mcmbci, Gwalior Dm bar, 1912-1937, Chief 
Minister Bikaner State, 1938 PKblimlwns , 
(with H. M Bull) Madho Hao Semdu, 1925, 
(with l\ M. P.iiiikkar) Federal India 1930, 
occasional articles on social and liteiary 
subjects in the Asiatic Hiiview Address 
Bikaner, Hajpiitana 

HAMIED, A KHW\J\. Dll. B Sr ,M A , Ph 1) 
(Beilm), A 1C, PCS (London). MLC, 
Bomba v Giaduated in science tioni the 
Allahabad llnivei>5itv in 1920 and was jur the 
•stalF or thcN.itional Mus- 
lim TTnivcisity, Ahijaili as 
Headci in Chcinistiv ujdo 
1923 In 1924 he left im 
Bill ope and joined the Bei- 
lin Um\<'isitv wheie he 
woiked nndei Piotessoi*, 
Bosenheini, Neinst, ilabei, 
Spiamjei and Fieuiidlich 
He obtained Doitoiate 
iioin Beihn Univeisity in 
1927 and staved seveial 
years m Euiope for the 
study of ehemieai and 
pharmaceutical Industry. He settled down in 
Bombay m January 1931 and soon established 
a very prosperous business in chemical and 


iharmaceutical products ami several other 
Hies He was a member of the Syndicate 
of the Ahiiaih Muslim University till 
Getoliei li>3(», and is at present a member 
of tfio Coiiit Ills latest industiial entei- 
piisc IS tlie Cliemnal, Jniliistiial and Phar- 
iiijicciifieal Ln 1)01 ill ones JAd , which he baa 
formed ns a public imiitcd company to jiromoto 
the clieniical and j)harmacentical industry on 
similar lines us in Kiiiopo. b October 31, 
1898. Address. 12, Bampait Bow, Fort, 
Bombay. 

HALLKTT, H.E , Sin Maurich Garnikr, 
K G S I , B A. (O\on ) , C I K (1 930) . C S.l 
(1934), I C.S., Gitvcrnoi of Biluii h 28 Oct. 
1883. m. G, ('. M. Voascy. 

Edue : Wiiicliestcr Gollcirc 
and New Colle<_v'. Oxford. 

Appointed to 1 C.S . 1907; 

TTiidcr-Sccndary, Bilrir and 
Orissa. 1 913-1 5 . Maei.-f latc 
and Collector 1915-20; 

Secretary, J.ocal Sclt- 
Government Dept,. Bihar 
and (bissa, 1919-24 ; Mams- 
trate-Colloftor, I ‘.)25-29 ; 

Coinmiasioncr, 1 929-30 , (Ui. 

Secretary to Govt, ot Bihar 
and On«sa, 1930-32, Home Seeretarv, Govt, 
of India, 1932. Address: Goveinmeiit 
House, I’atna. 

HAMILL, HARuy, BA., Principal, El phinstone 
(College ft. 3 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Edur.: Hoyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointi'd to the I.E.S. in 1919. 
Address ; FJpbinstone College, Bombay. 

HAMlIiTON, AiicninAM) Hknry dk Buroh, 
BA , Judge, (3nef Goiiit ot Oudh, Since Oct. 
1937 ft. 4th July 1880, m Suzanne Mign can ; 
Ediie King’s School, ('antcrbnrv, ('ornus 
Chiisti College, Cambridge. Indian Civil 
Seivice, Distiiet and Sessions .Judge (1925), 
Olfg Legal Beiuembrancer (1923), Jiidieial 
Seeietiry to Govi'rnmeiit (1928); Aeting 
.rudicial Coiumissionei , NWFP (1930); 
Acting Puisne .liidgc, Allahabad High Court 
(1937) Address. Lucknow 

HAMMOND, William Hknry MA., J.P , 
F K G S., MBS'!’, V D , Hon. Presi- 

dency Magistrate , J'rmcipal, Anglo-Scottish 
Education S«)cii'ty Hon Sec. Association 
ot Heads of Kiiroiiean Schools in Indi.i, Lt.-Col. 
('oinriuind.int Bombay Contingent 1937 ft. 
Ajiril 21), 1880, n». Doiotby Dvmokc, d of late 
11, Dvinoke of Sciivcloby Hall, Lincolnshire 
Edue’ Warwiek School, Woicester Coll., 
Oxford ; Tiinitv Coll , Dublin Address : 
Cathedral and J'>hn Connon High School, 
Foit, Born ha V 

HAMPTON, Hknry Verner, B.A. (Dub.) 
(First Class Hons, and Gold Medalist in 
I’hilosophv) ; Dip. Ed , M A , J P , Fellow 
of the Bombay Universitv, ]*rincipal. Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay, ft. 1 May 
1 890. m Stella, only d of the lato 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K (’ G M. 
Edur ’ Tiinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to ].E.S., 1913; Prof., Gujarat College, 
Ahmodabad , and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
1914-20; Vice- Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920-23, Principal, Karnatak 
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Ck>lleffe, Dharwar, 1923-30 ; Principal, Second - 1 
ary TraininR College since 1930. Publication: \ 
Editor, “ Indian Education,” 1919-23, (‘ontri- 
butor to the *‘ Year Hook of Education,” 
1935 and 1938. AMtcsh Secondary Training 
College, (’ruicksbank llfiad, Hombay. 
HANAGI, Ahdul Kauim AMEENSAiiin, M L.A 
One of the leading Me?- 
chants of Oadag. />. 27th 
Octohei 1901. He lias been 
a member of tlie Cadag 
Betigei’i Minueipai Borough 
since 1931 and its President 
in the vear 1935-1930, is at 
present Vice-President of 
the District Local Jloaid, 

Dharwai. Beisaniemlicr 
of many puhlh' institutions 
and takes keini interest in 
the welfare of Ins commu- 
nity. AddrpHs(\M\u^. 

HANNAH SEN, MRS (NEJrANN\« Guha) b 
in Calcutta. Edur. HA. (lions), HL 
(Ist class), Calcutta Tiiiivcisity , obtained 
Teachers’ Diploma, Ceiitial institute ot 
Education, London, 1925 , 
cariied on leseurch in 
Psychology under Pio- 
lessoi Spearman of JiOiidon 
University Taught at 
the Jewish Oil Is’ School, 
Calcutta , later PnnciiMil 
ot .New High School for 
Oil Is, Hombay. Itesldedm 
London lor 7 years study- 
ing and cairyingon active 
propaganda on behalf of 
the Woirieii’s Organization 
in India, London njiieseiitatiM* ot the 
Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association, 
Bengal, and of the Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion, Madras. In 1932 invited to return 
to India to help to laimehthe l.ady Irwin (-ol- 
lege and lias lieen direetiess of t hat institution 
ever since. Mr,-.. Sen is deeply inteiested in 
women’s activities , was one of f.lie represen- 
tatives of tin* Women's Indian Association 
at tlic joint meeting of tlie three Women’s 
Organizations convened in Delhi, Jarmary 
1935, to consider tlie Joint l»arliamentary 
Report. Chairman of tlie constituent branch 
of the All-liulia Women’s Conference; Vice 
President of tlie Delhi J^rovincial Conned of 
Women, member of the Maternity and fUiild 
Welfare Bureau. Addre^is : Lady Irwin 

College for Women, Sikaiidra Hoad. New Delhi 
HAQ, Mohamvied Moiiiiimit, M A , LL H , 
M.L A , took his M A and H., degiees 
from Nagpiii Uiiivcisity m 1930 and has juit 
in seven vears* piaetiec at 
the Bar at A kola. A sue- 
ci'ssfiil lauver aiul eleeti-d 
niemlier of the Akola 
Municipal Committee, he 
is the prc'-ident of the 
Anjiinian Jslamia, Akola. 

He takes a leading part 
in the public life of Berar 
and has obtained the 
highest percentage of 
votes from among all 
Muslim members of C. P. 
and Berar Legislative 
Assembly, Address : Pleader, Akola, Berar. 


I HAQUB, SYEDPAZLE.M.L A., Orissa. Belongs 

I to a jironiinent Syed 

1 family ot Oiissa and is the 
Manager of the jiiojicrties 
ot a leading Zemindar 

ol Bengal Hidoie taking 
lip this aiijiointment in 
1932 he was the Muiiagei 
ot the ]»i Opel ties ot 
Zemiiidai and Jagiidai of 
Cuttack h .Scptembci 15, 

1900 AddrchH Itakshi 

Bazar, Kiitcliery Load, 

Cuttack, tbissa. 

HAll BlLAS SAEDA, Diwan BAHADUR, 1932, 
E.lt.S.L., M.P..A.S., E.S.S., b. 3 June 1867. 
Educ,: Ajmer Oovernment College and Agra 
College. Was a teacher in (Jovernmont College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892; apptd. Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer- Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; otllciated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer- Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930; was Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in liOgislative Assembly. 
Was one ot the Chairman of the Leg. Assemblj . 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-India Vaisha 
Coiiferenee at Bareilly in 1925 ; was a member 
of the Primary Education ('ommittee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General lletrciichmeiit Committee ; Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee ; has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India. Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal 1935 
Member, H. B cfe C 1. Ily. Loeal Advisory 
Committee; Viee-PieMdeiit, Ajmer M<Twaia 
Child Wi'ltarc and Mateiniiy L(*ague ; Member 
on Board for the Victoria llosjtital Leper Asy- 
lum. Ajmer. Author of Child Marriage Ilcstra- 
tion Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act’ 
also Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Publications : Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer 
Histoiical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga ; 
Mit^harana Kumbha ; Maharaja Hammir ot 
Ilunthambhor ; Spi'celu's and Writings and 
Prithviraj Vijaya : is Editor of the Dayanand 
Commemoration Volume and is Secretary ot 
the Paropakarini Sa>)ha of India \V.i- 
presented bv the Hoii. Sir Georgi* Ogilve 
KCSL, Resident, Raijiutaiia, and (Jii' > 
CoinmisHoiK'r, Ajnier-Mei wara, on hehait 
the public, ineluding som(‘ ruling Priuee‘' ‘‘ 
Comiiieiiioratioii Volunu* in Oct. 19‘l7 
A(fdresl^ : Hariuwas, Cml Lines, Ajni-J, 
Eajjnitaua. 

HARI KISHAN KAUL, BAJA P.ANDIT, M A., 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Ral Bahadur, b. 1869 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C.I.E., Educ.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Gommsr., 1890 ; Jun. 
Secy, to Financial Comrasr., 1893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Commr., 
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Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. 0. Mianwall, 1903-8 ; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906 ; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09; Dy. Commsr. and Supdt., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12 ; Dy. 
Commr's, Montgomery, 1913 ; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-April 

, 1914 ; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jtielum, 
1919 ; Commissioner, llawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Services,1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Kawal Pindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 : Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
.Tammu and Kashmir State, 1 931-32. Address. 
29, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

HAllISTNGH, MAJOH-CiENEIUL, Rao Bauaduk 
Thakuk, of Sattasar, C.I.E., O.B.E., Anny 
Minister, State Council and O.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, b. 1882. Educ, ' Mayo College. 
Address : Sattasar House, Bikaner. 


IIARNAM SINGH, Soniii, (UPTON, MLA 
(J’unjab). He is an Honorary Magistrate ami 
Civil Judge and is a rais of Siiltankhanw'ala 
estate in F('iozepore District, is a diiect 
descendant of the 4th Sikh 
Guru and has married tlie 
dauglitiu of llnja Sir Balia 
(Juthukhsingh liedi, Kt , 

K B E., C l.E , of llawal- 
piiidi. Educated at the 
Aitehison Chiets’ College, 
hahore, has suhserihed 
thousands of riipt'es for 
chaiilies and takes keen 
inteiest in Public and leli- 
gious activities and is the 
Piesideiit of several public 
and religious bodies. 

He commands great influence among the 
Sikhs and is a great advocate of tin* 
Teinpernnee movement He is a biglandlord 
with practical knowledge of agriciiltuie. b 
August 4. 1903 Address Sultan khan w^ala, 
l)t. Ferozepore, Punjab. 



HASAN KHAN, Moiioviei) KllADlM, h. 1898. 
Son of Khan Jiahadin , l)abii-ul-MuIk, Amir- 
iil-Umra, Sii Mohonied Israr Hasan Khan, 
Kt , C.J.E , Ex-Minister, Jflio|nil ((‘I) and 
Khair pin -Mil’S (Sind) States 
and noniinated luenii^er lor 
U I*. ol the (Jouncil ol State 
Has loin '-oils and one 
daughtei Ednc Shahja- 
hanpiir, lihojial, Ahg.itliand 
England A ileNeendaiit of 
a vei V lespeet.ible and loyal 
laniily ot Sliahjalianpur 
(II I*”), during the Mutiny 
his gi.mdUthei and giaiid- 
uneles te.uk the cause of 
(Joveiunieut even at the 
lisk of theii Ines two ol liis giand- 
uncles wane killt*tl and his aneesstiul liousc was 
burnt by the rebels, wdiich ife known since then 
by the name of ‘ Jali KotUi Takes keen 
Interest in matters of public utility; Has 



presented to tlio Indian Red Cross Society a 
magnificent building fully equipped with up- 
to-date appliaiiees for Maternitv & Child 
Welfare anil named it after ids father. Has 
donated 4 a lakli of rupees for the proposed 
“ Sii Israr ()r])lianage ” at Siiahjalinnpur : 
Patron and Viee-J*i esident of the II. P Branch 
oftlie Indian Red Cross Society in 1936 and 
1937 ie.speeiivelv Address Jali Kothi, 
Shabjabaniaii , U P, 

HATIIWA, Maharaja Bahaditr Ghrh Maha- 
DRY AsRAM Prasad Sahi of. b . 19 July 1803 ; 
8. Oct. 1896 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratim Sahi, 
K.C.I.K., of Hathwa. Address : Uathuvra 
P. O.. District Sarau, Behar and Orissa. 

HA YE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b . Oct. 1888. Edue . : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President, 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when ho was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. 1923-30, Director, The Muslim 
India Insurance Co.. lAd. and thi; Northern 
India Electric SupjJy Co., litd.; M.L.A. 
(Punjab and Hon. Minisl-iT for Education. 
Address . Ihinjab Civil Si'retanat, Lahore. 

HAYLES, Alfred Arthur. Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail, b . 
March 7, 1887 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928. Educ: London and Paris. Free- 
lance journalism, London, till 1912; joined 
staff of The Madias Tunes, 3 912; Asst. 
Kditoi, 'The Madrn'i Mail. J921, becoming 
Editor 1928. Member, Madias Port Tiiist, 
Madras City Council. Pvblicatums • '* 10000 
Miles in Afiiea." Addiess: Sunnyside, 
White’s Road, Madras. 

DAYMAN : Alheut Melville, O.B.E., M.L.A. , 
Behar. Js an Aeeountant of exceptional 
ability and varied exjieiienee. He was 
enijiloyed lor 3.5 years on the Railwav’s of 
India and rose to be the head of the Railway 
Accounts DepaTtinent. He 
also oeenpied foi lour yeais 
tlie office of St-alf Member 
ot the Railway Boaid. Ho 
defended tlie Railw'avBiid- 
get for manv veais in the 
((lentral) IjCgislativo As- 
aenibly He is emploved at 
present as the bead ol the 
Accounts Department ot 
the Tat.i Jion and Steel 
Companv Mr Jiavinan 
is one ot the leadeis ot 
the Anglo-Indian eoin- 

iiiunitv He has abvnv’S stioiigly aii vised 

Anglo-Indians to woik in tlie closest co- 
operation and with goodwill with all other 
eommunities in India on the basis ot a fair 
Held and no taxoiii. He is a gieat sports- 

man of intei national leputation He was 
the flist Indian to bo aiipointed Vice- 

President of the Federation Internationale 
He Hocke. 
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1>. Manjayya, M L.C . Maditts. 
Att(*r his education at St. Alojsius ColJcgc. 
Mangaloie, he assumed tlic management id 
the Dhaimustala Insti- 
tulion iie IS keenly 
mteiested m Milage re- 
eoiistiiietion woik He 
has been a piomoter of 
tbe 7 ) 0 liey ot leligioiii 
iiiufieatjon toi whieh laii- 
T)f>se lie has oiganised 
many coiilereneivs Fiom 
JJ)2ri-2G he was a mem- 
bei ot the Madias Legis- 
latne Council, h Dee- 
c-mbei 1''S7; Address: 
Hhaimastula, S. Xaiiaia, Madias. 

HENDERSON, Robert Hbrriot, C.I.B., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tairapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Gachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Gachar and Bylhct. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Ijegislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-lG. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HENNKSSY, JosSLEYN, BA Hons. (Oxoii), 
(1924) JhpioiUa W’ltli Jhhtinetioii in Political 
Science and tieonomics (1925) (Oxoii ) 
Chevaliei id tlie JiCgion of Honour (1927), 
Diiector <d Public Jnfoimation, (bneiiiment 
of India wnce Sep 1937 b 17th No\ ember 
1902; w Lora Fiances, 2nd daughter of the 
late Fi ederick Nocl-Paton, JCS , Edtfc : 
Cliarteihouse, New (’ollcge, Oxford Joined 
IliMiters News Agency, London, 1931 , Assis- 
tant Correspondent', Renters Paris ottice 
(1932-35) , Cliief Pans Ooi respondent, Netrs 
C/ironic/c (Loudon) 1935-37 , sent as Special 
Con espondent, (lataloiiian lle^olutloll (1934); 
Sarr Plebiscite, 1935. Spanish CimI War, 
1930; /*iiftltcahons : Articles in Sphere, 
Fortniqhihj Jteniete, The Times, Mews Chio~ 
nicle. Address ; Dclhi/Simla. 

HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s Oallcgc, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ; Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, London, and of Academia 
Espanola dc la liistoria, Madrid correspond- 
ing member. Institute Italian Pei il medio 
Ed. Ebtremo Orieiite, Romt* h. Se]itember 
11, 1888. Educ. Itareeioua (Spam), Cleveland 
Ohio (U.S.A,). Professor of History, Sacied 
Heart College (Barcelona) ; Prmci])al, Oui 
Saviour’s College. Saragossa (Spam). Publica- 
tions'. History of the Mauciiu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Em]>eror Akbar (acconl- 
ing to an eyc-witness) (in Ind. Ant.) The 
Caty of Jinji at the end of tlie KJtli Century 
ilbid). The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
(Ibtd). The European Prison of Sadasiva 
Raya {Ibid). Yenkatapatiiava I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society). 


The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam (Ibid). Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (IlnA). 
Asoka’s Dharma and Religion (Ibid) ; 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (Ibid) ;Goa 
Viragal of the time of Harihara II of Vijayana- 
gara (Ibid). The story of Akbar’s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri (I Ind) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(Ibid) I Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid) 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) ; The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula(/fcid) ; Relations between Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
I iihar and Orissa Research Society) ; ’J’he Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid ) ; 
Rama Deva Raya II, an Unknown Emiieror 
ot Vijayanagara (Ibid) ; The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B.B.R.A .S) ; A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and Its 
History (Ibid) ; Three Mughal Paintings on 
Ald)ar’B ReJigious Discussions (Iftirf) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Oiipta (Annals of the Bhandarkar InstRute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(.lournal of the Bombay Historical Society) ; 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali 
Adil Shah I (Ibid); A Historical Tour in search 
of Eadamba Documents (Ibid) ; A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) ; Pre-Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
Indiri (Ibid); Some Unknown Dealings 
lietween Bij’apur and Goa. (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission). A 
treaty between Aiirangzcb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) : Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikcii (Ibid) ; A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (Ibid); Krishna Dc\a 
Raya’s Conquest of Radiol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) ; The Victory of JUiiiti Vikramakesai 
over the Pallavas (Ibid.) Tnparvata (Journal 
of tlie Karnatak Historical Society) ; A 
Jtealibtic School of Indian Srulpture in the 
16th Century (Journal of the Univ. of Bonibav) 
Tliice Forgotten Pallava Kings (Ibid.) ; Tlie 
Origin of the Pallavas (Ibid.) ; The Royal 
Portraits of Mahabalipuram (Acta Orient- 
alia) ; Tlie Jesuits in Afghanistan (Tiie 
New Review). The Writing of History ; 
Notes on Historical Methodology for I'ldian 
Students (Madras, 1920). The Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vija\anagara, Vol 1, 1542-1614 
(Madias, 1927), Beginnings of Vijayanagara 
History (Bombay, 1929); The Pallava 
(b'neajogy (Bombay, 1931), The Conversion 
Policy of the .Tesiiits Jii India (Bomlxiy, 1933) 
Studies m Pallava History (Madras, 1933 ) 
Light on the Molieujo Daro Riddle) Th 
iK'W Revi(>w, Calcutta); tin* Ciadlc of 1'>' 
Aryans (Ibid) ; Danish tJoms ot TranguelM’ 
(iiumsmatic supplement, Calcutta); 1 1" 
Origin of the so-called Grets, Buddist sthca 
of Sculpture of Gaudhara (B.B.R.A. 8oclet^. 
Bombay) ; The Edigion of the Mohenjo 
Daro People accoidiiig to the JnscriiJion" 
(Jour, of tlie University of Bombay) , 
J’roto-lndian liiscrijitions from Chaiibu Daro 
(Jour. B. & (). R. Society Patna), the 
Mmavan in Mohenjo Daro (Jour, of OrleiRal 
Research, Madras) ; Mohenjo Daro the 
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People and tlie Laud (Indian (‘ulture . 
(!alfutta) , the >vc)rship in Molu'njo Darn 
(Jour, of the Autliro Hoc. of liombay) , | 
('hanbn Daro and it Inaciiptions (St. XaMcr’s 
Colleffe Majjazini*) , Mohen]o Daro, the nn>.‘it 
important Archaeloiiical site in India (Jour 
of JiKlian History, Madras), the Mobenjo 
Daio Script and the scrijit of the Eastern 
Island (Annals ot Idiand. or. Kes Inst , I’oona), 
La ScTitt.ma de Mohenjo Daro (Revistaj 
Asiatica. itonn*), Molieiijo Daro and siiim'r I 
nionunieiita Nii)onica, Tokyo) , A Proto- j 
Indian See from Mohenjo Daro (Jayasival j 
Coniinenioration volume, J*atna) , the Aryans ] 
111 their hoiiK'land (Th(' new Iteview, Calcutta) , j 
the J/irfjest Proto Indian Epiii»raph (Journal 1 
of Oramtal Research, Madras), th(‘ so-called j 
sumenan inscription from Moheiijo Daro 
(Indian Hist. Quartly, ('alciittal etc., etc, 
Address : St Aavier’s College, Jiombay. 

iriDAYATALLAII, SIR Ghul\m Hussain, 
K C S.T , M b.A. h, January 1H79. Kduc : 
Hhikarpui Hi«b School, J) J Sind College 
and Oovernnient Law Scliool liolnbay. 

(Jradnatein Arts and J.aw 
of the lloniimy Univer- 
sity, and in legal practice 
lor a consideiable jicriod, 
In public life since 1904, 
up to the pre.sent time. 1 
without any break I 
Vice-President of thol 

Hyderabad, Sind, Mumci-| 
imlity, and llrst non- 1 

otlicial President of the I 
Hyderabad, Sind, District I 
Local Hoard Entered the 
IJombay Legislatne Council in 1912, an<l was I 
a iioii-oflicial ineiulier of that body till J920. j 
A Munster (if the (fO\criiuient of Hoinbay,' 
Januaiy 1921 to June 1928, thiee tiiiies in | 
succession, was a Member of the Executive | 
('ouncil of H. E. the (lovernor (»f Rombay , 
1 928 to 1934, thus a.ssocia tod with the Govern- 
ment of Jkuiiliay for a continuous peiiod of 
iieaily fourteen years. Held charge of almost 
every depaitinent of the administration 
including Revenue and Finance. As Finance 
Member, prodii(!ed balanced budgets alter 
several years of (hdicits Wa.s also J^cader 
of the Bombay LegislatJ%e Council, and Vice- 
Pit sideiit of the Executive (’ouncil of IF. K 
the Governor of Honihay. Deputed to the i 
Round Table Conference by the Government 
of India on two occasions Inx’ited also to 
attend the third session, but could not be 
spared by the Government of Bombay. 
On retirement from otficc, w^as nominated a 
Member of the Council of State for six months. 
Subsequently elt»c(ed as a Member of thel 
Indian Legislatne Assembly. Appiunti'd, 
i'lesident of the Sind Advisory Council on the ; 
separation of Sind in April 1936 Also! 
Piesident of the All -India Local Self Govern- j 
mont Conference Elected Member, Sind 
Legislative Assembly and first Chief Minister 
Government of Smd. Address : Scalield Road, 
Karachi. 

HFGHET, JAMKiS CoCiiliANE, Agent, North 
Western Railway, India ; h. 1884, m. 1907 
Agnes Orme Lindsay. Bduc • Ayr Academy 
and Blairlodge; Royal Indian EnginceHhg 
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College, Cooper’s Hill. Aimointed Asst. 
Engineer, P.W.l). (Railways Branch), India, 

1 905 ; posted to Eastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gaiihati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-di visional officer, Saidpur; services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way survey, r/a Abbottabad; transferred to 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Rly. in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager; in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 
Delhi ; Asst. Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1916; Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1910; Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917; Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committoe, 1919; Asst. Agent, 
N. W. Railway, 1921 ; and Deputy Agent 
subsequently ; Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926 ; DiiC(;tor of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928; officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Railway fioin May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
(*d Agent, April 1932. Officiating as Member, 
Railway Board from April 1936. Elected 
Associate Mi'inbcr of Institution of Civil 
Enginctus, 1910. Address: New Delhi and 
Simla. 

HI MATSING K A, Puauhupayal. B A., 
Bli, ML A., Bengal. Graduated from the 
Scottish (Jiurchcs College, Calcutta in 1911 
Aftci taking his degiee in Law he was eni oiled 
Attorney 111 1921 He was 
aiicsa*d on suspicion in 
August 1914 and later 
])ro8(‘cutcd in the Bowbazar 
Coiispuacy Case but was 
dischurgi'd. He was 

externed fiom Bengal 
undci tlu' Di'fmicp oi India 
Act, and home mlcined 
atDumkairom May 1910 
to Januaiy 1, 1920, He 
returned to Calcutta 111 
January 1720 He is 
connected with various 
public bodies in Calcutta, Diimka and 
Bhagalpuie. He is the Founder-member of the 
Mai wail Relief Society. He was returned 
to the Bengal Legislatives Council for four 
successive teims from the Calcutta west 
Constituency, always uncontcjsted, but resigned 
from the f ’ouncil m 1930 111 obedience to the 
Congress mandate. He has been a member 
of the Calcutta Corporation since 192i, was 
Vice-President, Baraiiazar Congress Com- 
mittee for Bonit' years ; and was President of 
seveial othei important associations. Ho is 
a trustee of the (’aleutta Improvement Trust 
icfiiesenting the elected Councillors since 
Juno 1927 He staited a branch of the Seva 
Samiti Boys’ Scout Association in 1927 and 
i‘< now the Provincial Commissoner of the 
same in Bengal He was a member of the 
Railway Advisory Board (E. 1 Railway) in 
1936 and is now President of Marwari Girls’ 
High School and of several other Physical 
culture and public Associations, ft. Aug, 
16, 1889 : Address 155, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

HOGG, Giliikrt Pitcairn, M.A. (Glasgow), 
C.S.I. (1936), C.I.E. (1932), I.C.S. • Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 
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Secy , Horne Dept. b. 2n(l February 1884 
m. iBobel Bam. Educ : Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University. Appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service after examination of 1907, 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served in 
East Bengal and Assam as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector; transferred to Bengal, April 
1912; Jt. Mgte. and Dy. Collr, Novr. 1914; 
Vice-Chairman, Cliitt-agong Port Cominr.i. 
July 1915; on Military duty, Octr. 1917 to 
Jany. 1918; Offg. Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1918; on Military duty, 
Aug. 1918 to Jany. 1919, and returned to 
Bengal ; Magte. and Collr., April 1921 ; Coinmr. 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr. 1923, Olfg , 
Secy., Govt, of Bengal, A. it I. Deppt., and 
Director of Industries, April 1920; Secy. 
Govt, of Bengal, Agril. and Ind. and P. W. 
Depts. Novr. 1928 ; Olfg. Cominr., July 
1931 ; confirmed as Commr.. liccr. 1931 ; 
Addl Secy, to Govt, of Bengal, Poll. Depts., 
Oetr. 1932 ; Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 
10th April 1933, Teinpoiarv Meinbei, 
E.xeeutive Couneil Bengal in 1930 and again 
in 1937 Addrfihst . Chief Seeictary to the 
Goveriuuent of Bengal, \Vi iters’ Buddings, 
('aleiitta. 

HOLLINS, SAMUEL Thomas, C.I.E. (1931); 
Inspector-Gteneral of Police, U.P. b. Octobei 
6, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 

Sheffield, Esq., Montenottc, Cork, Irish Free 
State three d. Edw , ; Queen’s University, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 ns Asst. Supdt. 
of Police ; served in various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police ; Asst, to D.I.G., 

C. I.D. and Personal Assistant to I.G.; Second- 
ed to Tonk State, Uajputana, as 1. G. Police 
1915-18; Judicial Member, Tonk Statx*, 1921, 
1925 D.I.G. I. Range U.P. 1928-1930; 

D. 1;G., C.I.D., U.P., 1930-31 ; appointed 

Inspector-General of Police, April 1931, 
Appointed Diioc.tor General ot Polie<‘and ,lails 
11. E. H. The Nizam’s Domiimms, Hyderabad, 
July 1935. Degree of Honour, Urdu; High 
Proficiency Hindi, Police Medal, 1918. 

Publieationg : Tonk State Police lleorganisa- 
tion Scheme ; Tonk State Police Manual ; 
Tonk State Criminal and Civil Court Manual ; 
the Criminal Tribes of the U.P. AddregM : 
Hyderabad. Dcceau. 

HOSSAIN, Sykp MuAZZAMi'piN, Kuan Baha- 
PUK. M.L.C., Bengal, comes of the distinguish- 
ed Syed family of Austagram, MyiueuNlngh. 

His ancestors held high 
lesjKmsible po.sts undei 
tlie Goveinmont siiiee the 
days of tlie Uast India ! 
Companv Educated at 
Dacca and since 1904 held * 
^arious icsponsible posts 
and letiied prematurely 
tiom Government service 
in Novcmbci 1936, while 
officiating as Distnct Set- 
tlement Ottn-er, Howrah, 
111 ordci to take jiait in 
politics He is a settle- 
ment and rev eniic expei t and is w’cJl known 

as the ieci])icnt ol the Delhi Durbar Medal, 
the Kaisei -L-Hind Medal and the Silver 
Jubilee Medal, b. May 11, 1885. Address: 
Austagiam P.O., Mymensingh Dt., Bengal. 


iHUBBACK, H. E., SIR John Austen, 
M.A. (Cantab.); C.S.I. (1933); K.C.S.!. 

(1936) ; First Governor of Orissa, b. 
27 Feb. 1878. m, Bridget Alington 

Royds. Ediic : Winchester and King’s College, 
Cambridge. Asst. Ma^e. 
and Collector and Settle- 
ment Officer in Bengal; 
Settlement Officer, 1909 ; 
Joint Magistrate and 

Deputy Collr., 1910 ; trans- 
ferred to Bihar and Orissa, 

1 91 2 ; Offg. Secretary, 

1 91 3 ; temporarily employ- 
ed by Jlcveniie and 
Statistics Dept., India 
Oflicc, 1915 ; Magistrate and 
Colk'Ctor, 1910; served 

under Govt, of India, Army Dcpartnujnt, 
1918; Otfg, Secretary to Govt, of Bihar and 
Orissa, He venue Department, 1919; confirmed, 
1919 ; Director of Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. 
Commissioner, 1925; confirmed 1 928 ; Otfg. 
Member, Board of Jlevenue, 1932 ; Temporary 
Member, Governoi’s Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1933 and again 1934. Confirmed 
193.‘>, vacated Febiuary 1930, Governor of 
Oiissa, April 1936. Add) ess: Governor’s 
Camp, Orissa. 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Kt., Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept. 1932. 6.25 
Nov. 1872. Educ.: Christ’s Hospital. Joined 
P. & O. S N. Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office. 1894 ; 
Bubscquciitly stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay, 1915. Joined 
Messrs. Maekinnoii Mackenzie & Co., October 
1916. Deputy Chairman, Bombay Cliamber 
of Commerce, 1923-24; Piesident, 1924-25, 
1927-28 ; Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1923-20, 1927-28 ; Memlicr, Legislative 
Assembly, 1932-38 Address : P. 0. Box 122, 
Bombay. 

HUQ, Muhammad Muzammel, B A., M.L.A , 
Bengal, was a teacher of the Haie 
School and won distimdiou as a yxiet on the 
})ublieati(m ot his book entitled " Jatiya 
Maiigal ” (National Weal) 
in Bengali, is a member of 
the Provincial Text Book 
Committee and was the 
foniulei -secretary of tlie 
Bengal Muslim Literary 
Academy, Calcutta and 
editor of its qnarteily 
oigan, resigned from Go- 
veinment seiviee and in- 
terested himself in tlie 
Sfiread of education and 
founded many educational 
institutions, is a leading 
memiier of the Bakarganj District Board for 
tlie last 10 years and is a member of tlic 
Caleutta I’oit llaj Committee He is chief 
whip of the Pioja Paitv. b ] 8 S 5 >. Address : 
Ifapta, P O Ithola, Bakarganj, Bengal. 

IIUQUE, THE Hon Khan Bahadur M AZIZUL, 
B L., (’IE, (1937), Khan Bahadur (1926), 
Speaker, Ifengal Leg. Assembly, b Sept. 
1892 , m Keiiiz Khatun , Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Advocate ; Chairman, 
Kiishnagar Municipality , Vice-Chairman, 
Nadia District Boaid; member Lothian 
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Committee ; member, Bengal Jute Enquiry 
Committee ; member, Bengal Betrenchment 
Committee ; member, Bengal Banking 
Enquiry Committee ; Education Minister, 
Bengal. Publications : " History and Proidems 
of Mo.slem Education in Itengal”, “ Education 
and Betrenchment”. Address : 21, Ijowdon, 
Stiect, Calcutta ; Kiishnagar, Bengal. 

HUSAIN, CuouDliTiY Akiitah, M.A , LL B. 
M.LC (U.P.). Was educated at Canning 
College, Lucknow, and the Muslim Univeisitv, 
Aligaih. He joined the liar in Lucknow in 
J0U6 at the C'liiel (’ouit 
ot Oudh. Asa membei of 
tlie Indebted AgiicultiirMs 
B<‘het and J*roU*<*tion 
Ass(M‘iutlon, he was clos(‘ly 
associated with the h*gis- 
lation relating to the 
U.P Debt Acts. He is a 
member of many public 
institutions and is a jiromi- 
nent speakei in the 
U. P Legislative Council. 
b. November 28, 1{)()0 
Address . Advocate, Pcderal 
Court, Kaisarbagh, Lucknow. 

HUSAIN : Haji Syed Mohamfd, Bar-ut-liaw. 
Member, Council ot State. A leading 
banister ot Allahabad High Coiiit, he was 
educated atAllaliabad and Aligarh and was 
called to the Jiai in Eebru- 
ary 1012 He appeared lor 
the prosecution in the 
Ivatai])ur riot ease in 1010 
and became a non-<‘o- 
operntor and Buspended 
juactiee in 1020 He was 
a membei ot central 
Kiiilafat (kmimittee and 
was in chaige ot the U.P. 

Khilafat Oi ganisation; was 
the picsident of the Tanzim 
movement whicli was suc- 
cessfully can ied out in the 
U.P. during the Civil Disobedience in 1032. 
He is a membei of the (Council of the All-lndia 
Muslim League and ot tlie Working Committee 
of A. I Muslim Coiitercnce. Beccntly he 
Hiiccesstully detended all the ;">() uci used 
in the “ Jntei-Jhoxincial Coining Consjuuicy 
Case” which took lour ycais continuously 
in tiiul b Match, 188(5 Addtesh’: 
“Mohammed Manzil,” CawniKue Hoad, 
Allahabad. 

HUSAIN, Du IquAL, MA, BL. Pli. D , 
Lecturer in Peisian, Patna College b. 22 
Noveinbei '1005 ; m Eakhrunnisa, d, ot Mi. 
Beyasat Husain, Bairister-at-Law ; Educ 
Patna and Law Colleges, Patna, Univeisity 
Prizeman, Gold medalist and Beseaich 
Scholar, first Ph. D. of Patna University. 
Entered Bihar and Oiissa Educational Seivice, 
1035 ; Lectuiei in Persian, Ilavcii'diaw 
College. Cuttack, 1 035-3(5. Pidjlicafions : 
“ The Karlv Peisian Poets of India ” and the 
“ Tuhfa-i-Sami.” Address: Patna College, 
Bankipore, Patna. 

HUSAIN, Sted Abbas, Principal Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad, b. 1884, Educ : 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Orientid Conference at Calcutta, 1022, 


Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, 1923. Publications: A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian lilanuscripts and Books in the 
State Library. Address: The State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

ffUSSAIN, SiE Ahmed, Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur, M.A., (1800) ; B.L., (1880) ; LL.D., 
(1924); C.S.I. (1911) ; Nawab (1917) ; K.C.I.E. 
(1922) ; Peshi Minister, i.e.. Minister to H.B.H. 
the Nizam from 1915. to 1935 6. 11 Aug. 1863. 
m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has 6s. 3d. 
Edue. : Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-02 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1 893; Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1805; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Oovt., 1005. 
Publications : ” Notes on Islam ”, articles 
in PcTiodicals. One of Hyderabad delegates 
to the First Bound Table (’onference 1030-31; 
Member of the Hon’ble Saeli Khan Committee 
Since 1004 Address: Amin Munzil, Saidbad, 
Hyderabad, Ih'cean. 

HYDABT, Sir Akbar. Nawab Hyder Naw'az 
Jung Bahadur, KT.,cr. 1928; P.C. (1930) 
President If. E H. the Nizam's Executive 
(’ouncil (1037). Honorary LL.D. (Oamanla) ; 
Honorary LLD. (Madras); Finance and 
Hallway Member, Hyderabad State 
Executive Council; 6. 8 Novr. 1869 8. 
of Nazerallv Hydari of Cambay, India. 
m. Amcna Najmuddin Tyabji (First Class, 
Kaiser i-Hind Gold Medal) d. of Najmuddin 
Tyabji, Bombav ; four s. two d. Edue: at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; joinetl Indian 
Finance Department 1888 ; Assistant Accoun- 
tant General U.P. 1890; Deputy Accountant 
General, Bombay 1897 ; Madras, 1900 ; Exa- 
miner, Government Press Accounts, 1901 ; 
Comptroller, India Treasuries 1003 ; lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1005 ; 
Financial Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary to 
Government, Home Department (Judicial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc.), 1011 ; in 
addition Acting Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1010; Accountant- General, 
Bombay, 1020 ; Finance and Railway Member, 
Hydciabad State Executive Council, 1021 , 
also Mesmber lor (!o-OT>erativc Credit and 
Minc.s Deijartment, 1027; Olticial Director, 
Singaieni Collieiics Co., Ltd., and Mining 
Boards, 1925, Diiector of the Shahabad 
(Vnient Co., Ltd., The Indian Cement Co., 
Ltd., The Indian Industrial and General 
'J’rust Titd , The CJentral Bank of India Ltd., 
The Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., and the Azamjahi 
Mills Ltd. ; Chairman, Inter- University Board, 
1925 ; First President, Hyderabad Educational 
Conference, 1015, President, All India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, Calcutta, 
1917; delivered the Punjab University con- 
vocation Address, 1925 ; Fellow of the Bom- 
bay, Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osmania Universities; conceived and orga- 
nised the Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
the first University of its kind in India, impart- 
ing higher education through the medium of 
the vernacular (Urdu) while retaining English 
as a compulsory second language throughout ; 
the Urdu Nastaliq type marks a new era in 
Urdu printing and the development of Urdu 
literature ; organised the State Archaeological 
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Department ; negotiated the purchase for the 
State of the N.G.S. Railway ; Led the Hyder- 
abad Delegation to the three Round Table Con- 
ferences in London at which he was a Member 
of the Business, Federal Structure and Finance 
Sub-Committees; Member of the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee 1933 at which he 
was a member of the Reserve Bank an<i 
Railway Authority Sub-Committee and Ad- 
visor to the League of Nation’s Monetary 
and Economic Conference held in London, 
I'residoiit, Muslim Educational Confer<*n(*<‘ 
(Bombay l*re8idency) 1934 ; also Vice Presi- 
dent. Nizam’s Executive Council, and 
Chairman of the Informal Committee of 
Indian States’ Ministers ; especially interesLul 
in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian Paintings 
Publications : Hyderabad State Budgets 

and Educational Addresses. Address 
Dilkusha, Kharatabad, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
India 

IMAM HABIBULLAH, Bkoitm, M L A., V V 
belongs to a noble laiuily <d Alavi Syeds 
In 1907, Hb(‘ man led Shaikh Moliamniad 
Habibullah, O B E., a juo- 
ininent TaliKidai of Oitdb. 

She has been abioad and 
takes an active ]>ait in 
social work and the 
general welfare oi women, 
paiticulaily the educa- 
tional advaneeiiient of 
women, is a member of 
Lucknow Municipal Board 
and is an Honorai y Magis- 
tiate, is the Vice-Piesi- 
dent of the District 
branch of the Indian Red 
Cl OSS Society, the Oudh Ladies* Club and 
'ralimgah Niswan. She is also a mcmboi ot 
several committees including the Lady Duffetin 
Hospital Committee, the Provincial t!om- 
mittees of the U. P. Ciil Guides’ Association 
and the Indian Red Cross Society. Address 
11, Mvll Road, Luckmiw, C.P. 

IMAM, HOS*SAlN, member, (Council of State 
He went to I^ngland in 1913 and joined the 
Imperial (College ot Science, but was icealled 
in 1915. He studied agriculture at the Saboiir 
Jnstitiition He took no 
active mtciest in politics 
up to 1928 .ind in Septeiu- 
bci of 1930 he was elected 
to the Council ol State 
lie formed the Piogressive 
Paity in Maich 1932, 
and was elected Deputy 
Leader. In the new 
Council of State he was 
le-elected Deputy la;adei 
He IS legal ded as an 
authoiity on Finance, b. 
1897. Gaya, (Bihai) 
Address; Ilasnain Man/il, 

IMAM, Sykp Naqui, II a. (Hons), (Cantab). 
Barrister, Deputy Piesuleiit, Bitiar Leg- 
Council, 5. 30th August 1902 ; LWmc Oxtoid 
Preparatory Sehooi, Leighton Park Publir 
School, Reading, Manchester ITniveisity and 
Cambridge University. Member, Silver and 
Gold Medalist of Royal Life Saving Society ; 
member of Bihar Leg. Council and Deputy 
President; Secretary, A.I.L.T.A. (Bihar and 


Orissa) ; one of tiic leading cr. lawyers m 
Patna High Court ; travelled nearly all over 
Europe, Near East and Egypt; performed 
the Huj in 1935. Address : Patna, (Bihar). 

INDORE, The Maharaja Holkar of, His High- 
ness Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Sawai 
Shree Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E. 1935 ; b. 1908 ; Accession 1920 ; In- 
vested with Powers 1930; tn. 1924 with San- 
yogitabai (who d. 13th July 1937) daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal (Ivolhapur). 
Educated in England 1920-23 and again at 
Christ Church, Oxford 1920-29. Daughter : 
Princess Ushadevi Holkar, born 1933 
Address: Indore. Central India. 

ISnWARDAS LiiKllMiDAS, Sir, Kt., JP, 
Merchant and Ijaiidloid, Hoii. Presidency 
Magistrate, ex-Slieritt ot Bombay (1924-25), 
and Piesident ot liis own community, Kapole 
Baiiia Caste b in 1872, 

Kdiic St Xaviei High 
Scliool, Bombay 11 o i" a 
Member ot the Bombay 
Mimicijial Corpoi ation since 
many years Ills com- 
meieial activities may be 
estimated bv his jircsence 
on tlio Dii eetorato ot sev oral 
well-known Comiianies • — 

Tlie Pent (banning and Land 
ImpioYcment Co , Ltd , 

The Sassoon and Ailiam'e 
Silk Mill (k).. Ltd , The S. S. A: W. Co , Ltd., 
The New Union Mills Ltd., The Khandala- 
Lonav^ala Electiic Supplying Co , The Panvcl 
Taliika Eleetiic Supply and Development (^o , 
The Nasik-Deolali Electiic Supply Co, l.trl. 
He is Piesident of the Managing (Council ot Sir 
Harkisondas Narotumdas Ilosjntal, is a 
Trustee of Peachy Phipsoii Sanitaiiiim for 
women and children at Nasik. Trustee and 
a Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Lady Northcote Hindu Drphaiiage and the 
Bo.ird ol David Sassoon Industiial Sehooi, 
Member ot the Board of G. T. Hospital Nursing 
Association. He served on tlie Committee 
of the Hon. Piesidency Magistrates for a 
numbei of years and was its President (1927- 
28) as a Member of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, he rcpiesented the Chamber on the 
Bombay (’orporation and I’oit Trust for 
.several yeais Knighted 23rd June 1936 
by His Majesty’s Government Address: 
Garden View, 19, Hughes Road, Bombay 

IS WAR SARAN, Munsiii, B.A. (Allahabad), 
Advocate. Allahabad High Cov<rt, 6. 26 Aug. 
1874, m. SrimatiMiikhrani Devi. Edue : Church 
Mission High School and Jubilee High School, 
Gorakhpur, U.P. and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, Member, first and third Legislative 
Assembly, and also from Januaryl935 to March 
lOS.'), a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univei- 
sity ; President, Kayastha-Pathshala, Allaha- 
bad, 1925-29 ; was Joint Secretary of Crosth- 
waito Girls* College, Allahabad ; Hon. 
Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, 
Allahabad; was Hon. Secretary, U.P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conference.^, 
some time Member, All India Congress Com- 
mittee ; was President, U. P. Political and 
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Sodal Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, Beception 1 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1910 ; 
President of the Allahabad Siwadeshl League \ 
and of the Allahabad Harijan Sevak Sangh ; 
went to Europe four times and delivered 
sx)eoches and wrote in the press on India. 
Club : National Liberal Club, London. 
Address : 0, Edmond stone Boad, Allahabad, 
U. P 

TZZAT NISHAN, Eruda Bakrash Khan 
XlWANA. Nawab, Malik; Diet. Judge, Dera 
Ghazi ^an. 6. 1866 Educ, : Government 

High School, Shahp. ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Oommsr., 1894 ; British Agent In 
Cabul, 1903>06. Address : Ehwajabad District, 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACK, The Hon Mjr. .Titstice Robert Ernest, 
.liidge, High Court, (.alcutta. b. Dec. 20, 
1878. m. Bertha Inverarity Shallcross, 
Educ * Queen’s College, Coik and Christ 
(Jhureh, Oxford. Entered the Indian Civil 
S(‘rvioe in 1902 and acted as District Magis- 
trate and Collector and subsequently as Judge 
up to 1928 ; in April 1928 api>ointe<l Judge 
of the High Court, Calcutta. Address: 5, 
Alipore Park Road, Alipore. 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinshead Blompield, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, b. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Editc ; Marlliorough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address-, 
High Court, Madras. 

JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A., 
LL.B. b. May 1867. m. Bhagirathlbai, 
a lady from the Vichare family of 
Ratnagiri District. Edue: Wilson College, 
Elphinstone College, and Government Lau 
School. Served in Kolhapur State and 
retired as Revenue Member of th<; State 
Council. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodbak movement in 1911, and has been 
in the Non- Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them ; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the next two elections. Minister of Education 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930. Loader of the Non- Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
(’entral Division 1930-34 ; Delegate to Round 
Table Conf., 1930-31 ; Associate Member of 
the Reorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Board of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmcdabad ; Director, R»*sci\c 
Bank of India, Ijtd.; Direirtor, Bomliay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd. ; Director, 
Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. ; 
Director, Vikram General Assurance, Ltd., 
Director, Indian Globe Insurance Co., Ltd.: 
President, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 


Institute, Ltd.; Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Kolhapur. Addres Shahupurl, Kolhapur ; 
and“ Aram,” Dongrl, Bombay 9. 

JAFRI, Dr. S. N. A., B.A., Khan Bahadur 
(1935), Bar-AT-Law, M.R.A.S. (London); 
(rold Medalist and Life Member ot the Iiiter- 
iiatiunal Historical Soidety of France. ; Deputy 
Director ot Public Infornlation. Government 
ot India, Home Department. b. 1857. 
Graduated with distincition from Allahabad 
University in 1906 A.D. Called to the Bar 
from the Uon’lilo Society of Gray’s Inii, 
London, in 1929. Sometime Researcli 
Scholar in l^conomics at the Loudon School 
ot Economics. LL.D. of Kansas, IJ.S.A. 
Meiiibci of II. P. Civil Service. Worked as a 
Census Officer, Sjiecial Land Acquisition 
Officer, Naziir Officer, Naziir Survey Officer, 
Election Officer, and Income-tax Officer m 
U.P. Was on sjiocial duty as Recruiting 
Officer dm ing the W ar ; W orked as I'l ovincial 
Publicity Officci to U.P. (jovciiiinent ; Was 
on special duly as Provincial I*iil»licity Officer 
in the P.ehar Piovince in connection with 
Earthquake Relief Measures. Officiated as 
Direitor of Public Information, Government 
of India in Jiine-July, J934 , Oltieiated as 
Director of Public Inloriiiatiou, Oovernineiit 
of India, April-Octoher, 1935 ; Officiated as 
Director of Public Information, Go\eiiimpiit 
of India, April-July, 1937 and Additional 
Director of Piiblie Information, (Joveriiiiient 
of India, July-October, 1937 ; Was specially 
deputed to Qu(‘tta to organise Euithqiiuke 
publicity. Puhlicatiom ; *• History and 

Status of Landloids and Tenants in the U.P.” 
An IiitrcMluetion to the Assessment ot Income- 
Tax,” ; “ Uonstitiitional Senes, (a) Federal 
India, (b) Uoiistitiitions of Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Geniiauy, America, 
etc “ Jintish Uonstitiitiou (Oonstitiitional 
Urdu Series — No 1) , “ Uomiminism (Urdu),” 
etc. Address , Home Department, Govern- 
ment ot India, Simla and New Delhi. 

lAGATNARAYAN, Advocate, Chief Court 
of Oiidh, was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University, b. Dec. 1863. m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Nurayaii 
Saheb Raina. Educ : Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
iion-otticial Chairman, Lucknow Municipality ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee; 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address : 
Jagatnarayan Boad, Lucknow. 

JAIPUR, MAHARA.IA OP, Captain H.H. Sar- 
mad-i-Rajahai-Hindustan Raj Kajendra 
Shri Maharajadhiraj Sir Sawai Man 
SINGHJI Bahadur II, G C 1 E (1935). Second 
son of Thakur Sav'ai Singhji of Isarrla , b, 
21st August, 1911, Edac : at Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and at WodIwicIi. One of the Ruling 
Piinccs of India and belongs to and is head 
of the Kacchwaha clan of Rajputs, which is 
descended from Kush, son of Rama, the great 
epic hero of Ramayan ; m. the sister of Colonel 
His HighTic.s3 the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
G.C S I , G.C.I.E , K.C V.O. ; 2ndly, 1932, 
the d. of the late Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
G.CS.I. ; s. three, d one. Address: The 
Palace, Jaipur, Rajputana, India. 
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JAIN, Charrkshwap. Kumar, Ti.So., B.L., 
M.L.A., Bihar, b. in a big zemindar family 
he Btarted a big farm known as the Jinesh* 
wargarh Farming Syndicate in the district 
of Shahabad on scientific 
lines, lie is a business 
magnate of Bihar, and 
it is mainlv due to his 

energies and iiiteiest in 
sugar manufacture that 
tiie South Jieliar Siigai 
Mills, Limited, Bihtajias 
gained consul ei aide re- 
])utatJon. ]le is the 

Managing Agent of the 

firm. He has been a 

mciuhei of tiie Bihar 
Cliamlx'r ot (!ommeicc 
since its inception and reiuesents tlie inercan 

tile community ot tiie piovince in the 

Lcgislatuie, b. Fel). IS, 1906. Address: 
JJevashram, An all (Jlihar). 

BiMSlNClH Manoiiausinoh Thakore 
i.andlord ot Balramimr U. P , and Jloinbay. 
Horn .‘iOth Septemlier 1S79 at Siriii Educated 
in llegimental School Seived in Poona 
Horse trom July 1909 to 
September ]909. (tot dis- 
charged atpeisonal request 
and started independent 
business and Army ('on- 
tract work. Owns lot of 
pioperty and buildings. 

Built and endowed a costly 
Dha ram sain for the poor 
at Khedgaum, Poona 
District. President of the 
Meeting of the Maratlias 
held on the occasion of 
the Anniversary of the late Shahu ('hhatra- 
pati Maharaj ot Kolhapur (102.*i-25). 
Elected Piesidcnt otthe Jlajput Ksliutii Sablia, 
Ills own community, 1920-28. Jtendered 
valuable help to all without distinction of 
caste dining the serious communal liots of 
1929 and 1932. Accorded a reception to 
all B. O S., I. O. S. and the Poona Horse on 
its return to Poona alter 30 years’ service. 
While going and coming right loyally treated 
the Ofticers and other tanks ot the Indian and 
BurinescCoronationContingents to a tea-party 
at Alexandia Docks on J 2-4-1 937. Pays 
Its. 15,009 annually as propel ty tax to the 
Municipality and (lovernment. liecrcations , 
I'eniiis, Hiding, Swimming and Shooting. 
Address * C'hunum Lane, Bombay. 

JAMES, Frederick Ernest, M.A., O.B.E 
(1018), Chevalier de I’ordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
b, 1891. m. Eleanor May Thackrah 
(1919). Educ: Leeds and I<ondon University, 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 ; 
(leneral Secretary. Y.M.C.A Belgium and 
OceuTiied (lermany, 1919-20, (Jeneial 
Secretary, Calcutta. 1920 , Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, and Whip ot European 
Croup, 1924-29; visited Persia re. Welfare 
British Employees, A. P.O.C., 1924 ; President, 
(Calcutta liotery Club, 1925-28 ; visited 
Java re. Establishment of Students’ Hostel 
1927: Political Secretary. U.PA.S.I., 1929, 
Member, Madras JiCgislative Council. Madras 
Corporation ; Senate Madras University ; 


, Madras Retrenchment Committee, 1931; 

Madras Franchise Committee, and P.W.D. 
Reorganisation Committee, 1932 ; Member, 

, Legislative Assembly fiom 1932. Chief 

witness for European Association before 
Joint Parliamentary Select Committee 1933 , 
Member, Standing Emigiation and Railway 
Finance Committee, Legislative Assembly ; 
Founder of Indian Institute of International 
Affaiis, and first Governor of Rotary Clubs in 
India, Burma and Ceylon. Address: Madras 
(3ijb, Madras 

JAMES, Major-General Sir (William) Bernard 
Kt., 1925; C.B. (1918) ; C.I.E. (1912) ; M.V.O., 
(1911) e.s. of the Late William James, 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, The Black Watch, and 
of Otteiburn Tower, Northumberland. 
h. 8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d. 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam, 
two «. Educ: U. S. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2ud Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902 ; 
various staff appointments in India; A. Q. 
M. G., C!oronation Durbar, 1911 ; D, A. & Q. 
M. G. Corps, France, 1914-15 ; Brig.-General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet- Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G., India. 
1916-17 ; Major-General, Administration 
Southern Command, 1917-19 ;Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919-22 ; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India, 1923 and Editor, 
“ Horse Bi ceding.” 1 925-1 935 Diiector, Dry 
Ice Corporation of India Ltd. Address, 
C/o Me.ssrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rai Bahadur, C.I.E.; 
Diwan Bahadur, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal, 1930. Barto Gold Medal 1935. 
b. 1861, m. 1891. Educ. : Bhown. Kohat, 
and Gujarat Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F. F., 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886 ; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907; 
services acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
siiecial duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1010 ; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Comrasr., 1902 ; Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1012 ; Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22 ; 
J*ati on, Hindu Panchayat ; and S. 1) Sabha 
One ot the ioundei*s and jiatrons of Browne 
Gymkhana and of Sandeman Library and 
ex. V.C., Quetta Municipality. Member ot 
the S.P (’ A , and Member, Reserve Trust 
Board, Earthquake Relief, Quetta. Pnblica- 
iwm : Quetta Municipal Manual ; History 
of Freemasonry in Quetta ; Reports on the 
settlement of Duki and Bakkhan ; Notes 
on various subjects. Manual of Customary 
Law for Baluchistan. Address : Ouetta. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR, MaJOR-GENBRaL 
H.H the SURKE MAH.ARAJA HARISINGHJI 
BAHADUR, INDAR Mahindar Sipar-i-Iiigllshisi. 
Maharaia of. G.C.S.l. (1933). G.C.I.E. (1929) 
K.C.I.E. (1918), K.C.V.O. (1922), Honv. 
A.D.C. to H.I.M. the King-Emperor (1931), 
son pf the late Gen. Raja Amarsinghji, 
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K.C.S.I. Salute 21 guns; b. 1805; «. 1925 
his uncle Lt.-Geni. H.H. Shree Maharaja 
Pratapsinghji Bahadur, Slpar-i-Saltanat-1- 
Inglishia, G C.8.I., G C F.E , G.B E., A.D C., 
LLD Educ at Mayo College, Ajmer and the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun Heir. 
Apparent * Slirei* Yuvaraj Karansinghji, b. 
0th March lOJJl at Cannes (S France). 
Address Jammu Tawi and Srinagai -Kashmir 
JAMSHED NCSSEKWANJI, Merchant, b. 7th 
January 1886. Edm. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 ; President of Municipa- 
lity, 1022-33; Mayor, Karachi, 1933-34 ; 
Pioviiieial Commissioner of Scouts m Sind, 
Chaiiman, Sind Piovincial Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd. ; Chairman, Buyer's and Ship- 
per’s Cliambci , President, Karachi Health 
Association , Vice-President, Federation of 
Indian Chambei s of Commci cc and Industry , 
Member, Sind Legislative Assembly. 
Publications , Kaiachi Municipality as at 
picsent and its tutiiie aiul reconstruction ot 
Civic Lite. Addicss , Jionus Itoad, Karachi 



JAMWAKTl KUNWART, RANI, Taluqdaria 
Ramnasar, Disti ict Gouda , b in 1887 ; m in 
1800 to Bliaiya Baldeo Datt Ram ol Ramnagar 
a "land n('i»he\v Raja Kishen Datt Ram, 
loundei ot the Taluqa which 
was g I anted by the British 
Goveinmont by means of a 
“ Sanad ” for loyal and 
valuable sei vices renderetl 
dm lug the mutiny of 1857 ; 
became widow on 12th 
November 1900 , estate under 
com t of wards, released 111 
1918 and has been m indc- 
pendant charge since then . 
Ihiivcrsnlly loved and respec- 
te(l foi her sympathy and 
kindness to all , especially towaids her ten- 
antry , held in high esteem liy the Govern- 
ment, contributed maible llooi to the famous 
temple ot Jiachman Ji at Ajodhya ; built 
Saraswati temple in the local Gills’ School; 
built platform for women in the Ram Leela 
Arena ; founded a Sanski it school in her estate 
at Dhanepur , rcconsti acted local Hanuman 
gaihi Temple founded by her ancestors , 
has endowed vaiious scholarships to students 
Address : Ramnagar, District Gouda 
JANAKSINGH,Majok-General Rai Bahadxtr, 
B.A., C.T.B., Baliadur. b. 1877. Educ : Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities both in Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehsildar, Tehslldar, 
Dist.Magte and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3id 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Comraander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1932. Address : P. O. Khcra, 
via Palanpur (Punjabi. j 


J ARMANI DAS, Dewan, O.B.E., Minister-in- 
Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State, b. 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 


Kapurthala State. Educ : at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities. 
m to d. of Mr. Shiv Dass of Ijahore. 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation ; advisor to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1931. Retired from Kapur- 
th.'ila State service in 1933 ; joined His 
Highness of Patiala’s Government in 1933 
in charge of portfolios for ]'’orests and Agri- 
culture. Holds First Cla'»a Order of Nishan- 
I-Ifitkharof Kapurthala State. Officer of the 
Legion d’Honneur (Krance), Star of Military 
Merit of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order 
of Sun and Lion (Persia) ; Order of the Nile 
(Egypt), Order of (Morocco) ; Older of 
Abyssinia, First Class Order of Chili 
and Order of Bhawalpur State, Grand Cioss 
of the Crown of Ron mania. Star of the Order 
of Sancti Sllvcs 11 Papae. Stai of Sant Agata 
of San Marino and His Majesty the King 
Emperor’s Silver Jiiiiilee Medal 6th May 
1936 , got title of Dewan and honorary 
military rank of Captain from H.H. the 
Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala in 1937. Address : 
12, Bis Bhuplndernagar, Patiala. 

JASANI, Chatuuwutj Vithaldas, M.L.A , 
C. P. He first joined the Indian National Con- 
gress as a voluntci’r in 1917 and since tlien lias 
been taking active part in 
political actiN'ities. He was 
elected V ice- Pi chident, 

Gondia Local Jioaid in 
1928. He led the Satj a- 
giaha Movement in Bhan- 
daia District duiing 1930 
an.' was the first dictator 
ol tlieDistiict Wai Council 
He was a membei of 
A.T,(;C. in 1934-35 He 
is tlio Secretary of tlio 
Gondia 'rehsll Congress 
Committee and Gondia 
Tehsil Harijan Sevak Sangh He is a memlier 
ot tlie Muncijilal Committee, Gondia, and the 
Nagpur Piovincial Congress Committee and is 
also Presidi'iit, Tilak Vidyalaya, Tumsar. He 
has been again elected as a memlier of 
A.l C.C. foi 1938. He went to jail three 
times during tlic Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment. b February 4th, 1900. Address: 
Gondia, B. N. Rly., C.P. 

JATKAR, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A.,LL.B., 
Pleader, b. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnabai 
Jatkar. Educ.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 1906; a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915; 
non-official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAVLE, Morrshwar Chin'iaman, Dr., J.P. 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
h. 12 Oct. 1880. wi. Miss Mogre. Edue: 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s 
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Hi(;h Scliools ; studied in Aryan Medical . 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, liombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1 910 ; re-elected at 
eubsei^ueut general elections ; Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922; Chairman, Medical Eehef and Public 
Health Committee, 1929-30; Chairman oi the 
Improvements Committee, 1929-30 ; Mayor 
of Bombay, April 1933-1934. Address: Mayor 
Building, Opposite B. B. & C. I. Hallway 
Station, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

JAYAKAII,Hon. Mr Justiok, Mukund Ram- 
RAO, M.A., LL.B.,Bar-at-lJiw, Judge Federal 
C!ourt, DeUii, (1937). Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Educ,: at Bombay University. 
Started a charitable public school called Aryan 
Education Society's High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and was loader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Member, Indian Delegation Co-operating 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the White Paper. Appoiided Judge ot the 
Federal Court, India from ()ctol)er 1937. 
Pnblteahons ; Edited a book on Vcd.inta 
Philosophy ill 1924. Address; Winter Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay ; New Dellii. 

JAYAI'TI RAMAYTA PAKTUtU, B.A., B.L. 
b. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy. 
Collr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Pvbhcaiions : A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archaeology. Also 
Telugu translations of Hie Sanskrit drama 
VWiraramM-ChaTilam^ Amaruka Eavyam and 
ChampuRamayanam. Editor of the Suryaraya 
Telugu Lexicon bemg published by the 
Telegu Academy and also Volume IX of the 
South Indian Inscriptions (series published by 
the Government of India) ; Chairman of the 
Senate of tiie Telegu Academy (Andhra Sahitya 
Parishat). Address: Muktisvaram , East 
Godavri Dist. 

JEELANI, Khan Sahbb Dr. Haji Step Abdul 
Khader Saheb, Ex-Mcmbcr, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail. h. July 1867 ; 
m. d, of Subadar Major Yacoob Elian Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Educ : at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years ; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 


Vice-President : and Hon. Magte. for Madra 
for seven years. Address: Saint Thoma 
Mount, Madras. 

JEFFERY, Colonel Walter Hugh, C.I.E 
(1914); C.S.I. (1924); General Staff, Armj 
Headquarters, b. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicelj 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.: at Blundells 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address, 
Simla. 

JEJIANGIR, CowASJT, Sir (Bart ), M A (Cam- 
bridge), E.C T K , (1927), CM K (1920), O.B.B . 
MIjA, h Feiirnary 1879, m. Hirabai. 
Kaisar-i-Hind (Gold Medal), MBE, d. ol 
M. H A Hormusji ot Lowji 
CJastle Edvc : St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and at 
St John's College, (iam- 
bi idge. Memiier of the 
Bombay Corpoi ation from 
1904-1921 , Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, J014- 
1915 , Mombei of the Bom- 
bay ImpKAonieiit Trust, 

Picsidont, Bombay Miiniei- 
]»al (^ujHU ation, 1919-1920, 

Honorai y Seei ctai v . W ar 
Loan Committee, J 917-1 91 8, Member of the 
Acting Mcmiier of the Legislative Council, 
Executive Council Government of Bombay, in 
charge fo the Revenue Depaitmcnt (6tli 
December 1921 — 15tli .Tulv 1922) ; Member ot 
the Executive Couneil, GcneiaJ Depaitmcnt 
(23id June 1923- 23id Jum; 1928) Elected 
Member, LegiHlative Asscini)lv for tlie (lity of 
Boniiaiy, 1930 , Delegate to tlie Itouiid Table 
Conference, 1930, 1931, 1932 ; Delegate, London 
Monetaiy and Eeoiiomie Conteienee, 1933, 
Delegate, Empiic Parliamentary Confeicnee, 
London. 1935, repiesentiiig tlie Central 
Legislature, Piesident, National Libeial 
FeAlcration of India, 1930, one of India’s 
1 epresentativc at tlie Coioiiation, London, 
1937 ; Paitiier in the firm ot MeSwsrs (lowas]! 
Jchaiigir At Co , Ltd. Succeeded his fathei 
in Baionctcv on July 26, 1934 Address: 
Nepean Sea Roail, Malabai Hill, Bombay. 

JEJEEBHOY, Sii Janmetjec, Cth Bart., J.P.. 
b. 10th May 1909, s of Sir Jamsetjee Jejcc- 
bhoy, 5th Bart., E.C.S.I.; Succeeded his 
tathei in 1931, assuming the present name in 
lieu of Cowasjee EUvcalion : at Cathedral and 
John Connon High School, Bombay, and at 
Gonville & Canus Collegia Cambridge, taking 
bis B.A. degiee in 1933. He was elected 
Member of the Bombay Municipal Coporation 
in 1934 ; Re-elected, 193.'>, retaining the 
seat; Made Justice of the Peace, December 

1934 ; Hon. Presidency Magistrate, December 

1935 ; Appointed District Scout Commissioner 
Bombay City, September 1934. and Pro 
vincial Scout Commissioner, Bombay Presi- 
dency, Jauuai y 1 937. The Indian Progressiv ( 
Group, and institution for the promotion 
of the political, economic and social welfau* 
of India and the creation of better under- 
standing between Indians and Europeans, wa'= 
organised mostly through his efforts in 193 t'. 
of which he is the Chairman. Among 1:’" 
public activities may lie mentioned the folio'' - 
mg : — Chairman, Board of Trustees. — Sir 
J. J. Parsee Benevolent Institution, Sir J. 
Charity Funds, N. M. Wadia Charities, Th^ 
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Bombay Pinjrapole (an asylum for old and 
disabled animals), The District Benevolent 
Society etc. Trustee — Sir .T. J. School of 
Art, DaMd Sassoon Industrial School, Victoria 
Memoiial School for the Blind, Grant Medical 
College Endowment Funds, The Deccan Col- 
lege Endowment Funds, Byramjee Jeejee- 
bhoy Parsi Charitable Institution, J. J. 
•Hospital Nursing Association. Nowrojee, 
'Wadia Maternity Ho'»pital, Bai Motlibai 
Hospital, Zoroastiian Building Fund, Franiji 
Cowasjee Institute, N. N. and K.. N. Wadia 
I’nist for Parsec Buildings, etc., etc. He is 
also a director of a number of Joint Stock 
(Companies. Clubs. — Willingdon, Rotary 
Ripon, Cricket Club of India, Flying Club, 
Poona Club, etc. Addresn : Mazagon Castle, 
Bombay; Fountain Hall, Poona. 

JENKINS. EVAN Mkukdith, (’ I K (1936)* 

I C.S , (’hiet (^oTUimssioner, Delhi b. iind 
Feb 1896 , Kdvc Rugby and Balliol College, 
Oxford Served Great Wai 1st Bn. H A 
(1914-15), 2nd Bn. D.C.L I (1915-17); 
91st Punjabis (1917-19) ; app(»irited to J (* S. 
(1920) , held various appointments in the 
Punjab, and Department of Industiies and 
Labour, Government of India. Address : 
Delhi. 

JENKINS, WILLIAM John M A., B.So. (Agrlc. 
Ediii ) Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Piesidency b 27th October 1S92; m. 
Lilian Kathleen Margaret Wilson; Edve. 
Geoige Watson’s College, Edinburgh, Edin- 
burgh University Appointed Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Indian Agricultural 
Si'rvice on 1st Dee. 1920, Deputy Secretary, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 27th May 
1926, offleiated as S<‘(:retary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 192C, and as Director, 
Institute of Plant Jndiistiy, Indoie, 1927, 
Appointed Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind, 
1930, Offg. Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
l^residency, 1936. Vubhcatum ’ Numerous 
articles on agriculture and allied subjects. 
Address' Office of Diiector of Agriculture, 
B. P., Poona, 

JEYPOIiE, Rajah of, Sri Sri Sri Vikrama 
Deo Varma, s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
llckhadevi Mahadevi. h, 28 June 1869. m 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradevl Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Educ ' Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb. 1931 ; first landed 
zamindar in the Orissa owning alamt | 
14,000 square miles. Publications : Author 
of several woiks in Sanskrit, Oriya and 
'rehigu. Address' Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
District. 

JHA, Ganoanatiia, M D Litt (Allahabad* 
1910), LL.D. (Allahabad, Hony. 1925) . 
D.Iiitt ; (Benares Hindu, 1937) , Maha- 
amhopadliyaya, (1910) b. Sept 25, 1871* 
w. Shrimati Indumati Devi. Education 
Darbhanga and Queen’s College, Jieuares , 
Librarian, Rai Darbhanga, 1894-1902 , 
Professor of Sanskrit, Mini College, Aliahabatl 
1902-18 , Pi incipal, Sauskiit College, Beiiaies , 
1918-23, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad Univer- 
sity (thrice elected), 1923-32. Publications ,* 
Philosophical Discipline (Kamala Lectures) ; 
Work of Shankaracharya for the Uplift of the 


(■’ountry , English translations of several 
standard philosophical texts, etc. Address: 
11, George Town, Allahabad. 

JIND, H.H. Farzand-1-Dilband Rasieh-itl 
ITIEAD DAULAT-I-1MGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJQAN 
Maharaja Sib Ranbir Sinoh Rajbnhra 
Bahadhr, Colonel, G.C.S.I. G.C.I.E. 6. 
1870 : s. 1887. Address : Sangrur, Jlnd State, 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, Mahomed ALi,Bar.-at-Law. b. 25th 
Dec. 1876. m. d. ot Sir Dinshaw Petit, (d), 
Educ, Karachi and in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 ; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
President, Muslim League (siioclal session), 
1920 ; Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930; President, Muslim League, 1934. 
Address: Malabar IJilJ, Bombay. 

JOG, ViSHVANATH Narayan, BA., LL.B., 
M fj.A , Bomlinv Was a meml>er of the 
Bombay Legislative (loiineil fiom 1923-36 
and is now an elected member of the Bombay 
Legihlative Assemldy since 1937 on behalf of 
the Congress, was twice elected president 
of the Dharwar Munieli)al 
Boroiigli He is the Pre.sident 
of tlie Kariiatak Education 
Society, Postal Union of 
Dhaiwar and tlic Dharwar 
Bar Association He was 
the Chnirmaii of the Sou- 
thein Maharatta Uiban Co- 
ojierative liauk for many 
years and ih now the Cliaii- 
maii of the Dharwai Co- 
opeiative Urban Bank. 

Before 1930 he was for 
seveial years a memlier of the All-india 
Congress (!()iiimitl.ei‘ He takes keen inteicst 
ill ugrieultiiie, (’o-op(‘rative movement and 
rural uplift b. March 15, 1880. Address : 
Dharwar, Bomliay. 

JOGENDRA, SlNQH, THE HON. SIRDAR SIR, 
Kt. (1929). Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kherl 
District. Minister of Agriculture 1926 to April 
1937. b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers In 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ. ; Presdt. of Sikh Educl. Confee., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
oi East and West Publications: “Karola”; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabar 
and Kaiiu. “ Thus spoke Guru Nanak.” 
Addtess Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

, JOSHI, SIR Moropant Vishvanath, Kt., 
K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., b. 1861. Educ.: Dec- 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphiustone Coll.. 
]*ombav. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr’s Court in Berar from 1884-1920; 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25; Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation, 1925, 
Chairman , Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Nagpur High Court, Nagpur. 
Address Nagpur C.P. 

JOSHI, Narayan Gururao, B A , LL.B , 
Pleader, Deputy Speaker ut the Bombay 
Leg. Assembly, b. 7th September 1881 
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Educ: Sardar’s Hlgli School, Belgaum, Govt. 
High School, Bharwar, ForgnsRon College, 
Poona, and 'Wilson College, Bombay. Pleader 
since 11M)G ; Director. District Central Bank, 
Belgaum, for some time , President, District 
Congress Committee, Belgaum, for several 
years ; Viee-J*resident, Karnatak Provincial 
Congress (Jorainittee for several years ; 
member. IjOg Assembly, Bombay. Address: 
No 78, "J’halakwadi, Belgaum. 

J06HI, Narayan Malhae, B.A., M.L.A., J. P. 
Member of the Servants of India Soc. b. June 
1879. Edue,: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Oovt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., ] 900. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1011, and Sec., I 
Bombay Fresy. Social lleform Assoc., 1917- 
1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc., 
1919-1020. Ceiil. Secretary, All-India Trade 
Union Congress, 1925-29, Wassent to 
Mesopotamia by Govt, of India as 
representative of the Indian Press. 
1917, and in 1920 to Waaiiington and in 1921. 
1022, 1025 and in 1020 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Gonfee., Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of tno I. L. O., since 1022. 
Haisar-i-Hind Silver Medal (1010). Was 
awarded, but declined G. I. £. in 
1021. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Gorpn. since 1910, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the Legis- 
lative Assenioly in 1021 and again in 1924, 
1927 and 1031 and 1934 to represent Inboiii 
interests. Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Round Table Confee. ; 
1930,1031 and 1932 and was for sometime 
member <>t tlio Consultative Committee. 
Attended the ineciiugs of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee as Indian delegate. 
Elected Member of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. ill 1024 and again in 1937, Geneva. 
Address * Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 

KAJl, Dewan Bahadur (193G) Hiralal Lallu- 
bhai, M.A., B.Sc., Advocate (A.S.), F.R.G.S. 
F.S.S., F.R.S.A., J.P., I.E.S., Kaiser-i-Tlind 
Medalist 11 Class (1030). Professor of Geo- 
graphy and Statistics, Sydenham (College 
of Commer(!e and Economics, Bombay, b. 
10 April 1886. m. Miss Vasantgavri B. 
Sheth of Surat. Educ : Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. Won the Telang Medal in 
History and Economies (1904); Professor of 
Mathematics, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad ; 
Indian Assistant, Rajkumar College, Rajkot; 
Hon. Correspondent: Bombay Census (1921) 
and Bombay Labour office. Hon. Secictary : 
Seventh Ind. Ecou Conference (1924); Hon. 
Treasurer: Indian Econ. Association (1924- 
30) ; Member of the Faculty of Arts, Bomlmy 
UiDv. (1926-30); 'Vice-Piesidents Boiulmy 
Buy Scouts’ Association (1928-30), President, 
Surat Mahila Vidyalaya. A Co-operative 
leader and writer of All-India reputation.! 


Hon. Secretary: Bombay Co-operative Pro- 
ducts’ Exhibition (1922). President; Bom- 
bay Divisional Ck)-opcrative Institute (1921- 
26). Vice-President : Bombay Provincial 
Co-op. Institute (1926-30). Chairman : Cen- 
tral Co-operative Education Board (1926-30) 
'All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association 
Hon. Secretary (1929-33) and Vice-President 
1934-37. Member: Co-operative Supervision 
Committee of Govcrninimt of Bombay (1933). 
Founder: Bombay Co-ojH'rative Insurance 
Society and its President 1930-35) ; Bombay 
Geographical Society and its President 
(1929-32). Presided over : numerous Taluka, 
district and divisional Co-operative Conferen- 
ces Co-optirativc urban banks conferences of 
Bombay (1932) and Madras (1933) ; Pro- 
vincial Co-ojM'rativc conferences of Mysore 
(1934) and Rajpiitana, Central India and 
Gwalior (1937) ; Dasha Lad Bania Conference, 
Baroda (1922); Bombay Georgraphical Con- 
ference (1935) PublicMions : Exercises in 
Geometry (1911); Outline Atlas of Indian 
Empire (1928) ; Piimer on Co-operation (1928) 
translated into the Bombay and Madras 
vernaculars. Co-operation in Bombay (1930) 
Co-operation in India (1932) Life and Speeches 
of Sir Vithnldas Thackersey (1934); Prin- 
ciples of General Geography (1938); Fore- 
words to the Co-operative Movement in India 
by Dr. Miss Hough (1934), The Indian Rustic 
by J. L. Raina (1935), The History of Co- 
operation in Surat District (1936). Resi- 
dence : Manek House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 
( 6 ). 


KA LAPPA, V. R,, M.L A , Factory Labour 
(kmstitueiiey, Jubbulpore (c p. it Beiur). 
b oil 3 St Dcceml)er 1898, started career ori 
eight annas u day as an 
Electrical Probationer , 
rose to the position of a 
Supervisory Official and 
held cliarge of Power Hou- 
ses and important sections 
in Railway Workshops. He 
liegan his trade union acti- 
vities as early as in 1920 as 
an office-bearer of the B N. 

Railway Indian Jjabour 
Union, was on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the All- 
India Trade Union CJon- , 
gress, 1924-26; was the founder and hist 
Secretary of the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation. In the year 1929 he was 
nominated as the Technical Advisor to the 
International Labour Conference in Geneva ; 
was trateinul delegate from India to the 
British Trade Union C’ongress held at 
Belfast in 1929 ; also attended the British 
Labour Party Confereiuic held at Biighton in 
the same vear. He was given pract’cul tunn- 
ing at the Office of the British Trade Union 
Congress. Besides this, he umierwent a course 
in eeonoml(;s and political science at Buskin 
College, Oxford, has travelled extensyely in 
the Continent studying labmir londitions in 
all industiial euuiitilcs including Jtussia Dr 
lias been the Editor of the Indian Labonr 
Journal for the last 16 years and handled 
several trade dispijtes successfully. Address : 
44, Kingsway, Nagpur. 
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KALE, Anusuya Purushottam, Mrs., M.L.A.,j 
C.P. Worked inHarljan School at Jamshedpur 
in 1918 under Thakkar llapa of the Servants of! 
IndiaSoeietv, uiid started 
and oifianised the branch 
of the All-1 iidia Women’s 
(’on^erenee foi South C P. 
in 1927 She was nomi- 
nated to the (M*. (Vuincil 
in 192S and has been a 
membei ot the Kxeeuti\e 
('(»muutteo ot the l*oona 
Se\a Sudan, Naupin 
Tiianch, bom its in- 
ception She was Assis- 
tant Commissioner to the 
Whitly Coinniission on 



laboiH Siie lo.'.isned hei ineinbeiship ot the 
('oimcil to join the Conj'res.s m 1930 ainl was 
impiisoned Site was President of the Najjar 
Coil"! ess (.'ommittee in 1934 and is at |>iesent 
a member ot the All-India Conjjress (’ommittee 
and Dy Speaker (’ P tfe lierar Legislative 
Assembly b. 24tli Octolicr 1890. Address 
Dhantoli, Nagpui,(JP. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Retired Professor, 
Fergusson College, b. 1876, Edtie. : Neu 
English. School and Fergusson Coll., Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Socv. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1007. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll.. Member. Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25 ; 
Seeretarv,D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928: Chairman, Bank of Maharashtia 
Poona, etc. Liberal in Politics, has 
addressed numerou.s public mcctingb; has 
publibhed many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and tho following 
works : “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,” “Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,” “ Dawn of Modern Flnaiu® in 
India,” “ Ookhale and Economic lleforms,” 
“ India’s War Finance,” “ Curiency Reform in 
India,” “ Constitutional Refonns in India,” 
“ Economics of Protection in India,” “ Econo- 
mics in India,” “ Problems of World Econo- 
my,” “India's Finance since 1921,” etc.. 
Editor Maiathi Weekly ” Aitha.” Address: 
“ Durgadhivasa.” Poona No. 4. 


KALYANI Annappa ^AUAYA^, R\o Sahku, 
M L A. (Boiribav) He is an luamdai oli 
Potale and a leading nu'rchant and agn-l 
cultuiist. lias been a member ot the Kaiad 
I’aluka Local Board tiom 
1917 and the Distiict 
bocal iioaid, Sataia from 
1925-37, has aLo been a 
menibcr of the Agricul- 
i nral Board of the Deccan 
Dnision and the Di-'tiict 
School Board, Satara He 
W'as unaniinoublj elected 
piesident of the District 
Local Board, Satara in 
1933 and was 1 (‘-elected 
prohident of the same 
Board trom 193.5-38 He 
was president of the Karad TaJuka DeveJoj>- 
ment Association and was naminated to the 
Karad Municipality in 1229, has bc-en an 
Hon Magistrate but resigned. He ib the 



Village Munsiff of Karad and Chairman of the 
Co-operative Society of Karad and the Land 
Mortgage Bank, Satara District.. h. Jan. 3, 
1884. Address : Karad, Satara District. 

KAMAKHYA DAT RAM, DEW AN, Taluqdar of 
Rasnlpnr (Distiict Fyr-abad, Oudh. 
Succeeded to the Taluqa in November 1925) 
Educated at St. Francis and Goveinment 
Jubilee High School; 

Canning ('oll(‘ge ami 
Reid Christian ('olleg(‘, 

Lucknow; inariied in 1998 
and altei the dt'uth ol liis 
first wife in 1909 married 
again 111 1911; hasfoursons 
and three* daiighteis by the 
b(i cond man lu ge . FUe ete d 
a member of the Benares 
Hindu University Court 
(1921-1932) ; eleek‘d Hono- 
rary Assistant Seeretaiy 
of th(^ All-India Landhokh'rs* Associiatioii in 
1919; (delated Jfonoiary Joint S(‘(!retary ot 
the Taluqdars’ (British Indian) Association, 
Dudh, ill 1927 and again in 1930; elected 
M(‘inber of Lucknow MuTuci])al Board in 
1930 ; elected a Membci of Lady Dufforin 
Hospital Comiuitb'e, Lucknow, 1931 , 
elected a Member oi Lucknow Univerbity 
Court in 1929 and re-elected lor three conse- 
cutive terms ; again in 1938 , elected Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Brit ish Indian Associa- 
tion in June 1937 ; was selecti'd to appear as 
one of till* witiicFses on liehalt of the British 
Indian Association in 1932 before tho Provin- 
cial Franchise Committee ; is also (sonnecbul 
with various other Public Institutions and 
Bodies; is Founder and Pioprietor of a high 
class illustrati'd Journal*— the “Raj Herald” - 
publi‘'h(‘d in three langimg(‘8 — English, Urdu 
and Hindi; is author otthc “Indian Armorial 
Bearings ” now under puhlieation which 
deals with tlie authentieutc^d history ot 
Indian States and Estates ; btdongs to a 
well-known family of Oudh eonsjncuoiis for 
rendering valuable and loyal services to the 
Government ; is grandson ol the late Hon’ble 
Rai Sri Ram Baliadur, c I E. Address: 
Golaganj, Lucknow. 

KAMAT, Balkriskna SITARAM, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Educ.: Dcccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R.M. Gawaskar ol 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council; 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 : Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee; Member, Bombay 
I«g. Council, 1930-36 ; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address : Ganesh- 
khind Road , Poona 5. 

KAMBLT, SIDDAPPA Totappa, B.A., LL.B., 
DiWAN Bah A null, Siu (Kt. 1937) Minister 
Interin Ministry Bombay (1937). Minister for 
Education to Bombay Government b. Septem- 
ber 1882. Educ : at Deccan College. Prac- 
tised as Pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar 
Courts: Non official President of Hubli Munici- 
pal Borough from 1922 to 1980 President of 
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Hubli Municipal Borough irom 1922 to 1930 ; . 

"DVat. Ijocal IVjatd 

1929 and 1930. Member of Bombay Council 
Blnce 1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council, 1927-30 ; organised first non- Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920 ; was member. 
Bailway Advisory Committee, M S, M 
Ifailway for about two years : Presided over 
1st Karnatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgaum and Co-operative Conference held at 
Shiggaon in Dliarwar Dist. in 1927 : Presi- 
dent, All-Tndia Vocrashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927 : was President, Dliarwar 
Non- Brahmin League : member, Lingayat 
Education Association, Dharwar and Indian 
Women's Aid Society, Hubli : appointed 
Minister to Bombay Government in November 
1930. Addressed: 18, Queen's Garden, 
Poona, 

KANDATUIL, MOST KET. MaR. AiTGtrSTIRB, 
l> . D . , A rch bisli op, M etropolitan of Emakulam , 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-ad jutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; b, 
Chemp, Yaikam, Travancore, 26 Aug. 1874; 
Edue.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time* 
Hector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam. and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Ai) 08 tolic of Ernar- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. s. Bt. Bev. Dr. A. Pare- 
pnrambilas Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 2l8t Dec. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry. 
Trichur and Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, 3 Ded. 1936 ( J ubilee of the Episcopal 
Consecration). Address : Archbishop's House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

KANGA, SIR JAMPHRPJI Byramji, Kt. (1928); 
M A., LL.B., b. 27th Ecb. 1875, s. of Byramji 
Bhikaji Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Edue. Elphinstonc High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School. 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court. 
Bombay, 1903 ; an Additional Judge oi 
Bombay High Court. 1921 ; Advocate-General. 
1922-1935. ' Address: 120, Malabar Hill 
Bombay. 

KANGA, Mrs. (Dinbai) P. M., Parsi Zoroa.s- 
tiian, J.P., diiughter ol Sirdar KhanBahadur 
Doiabjec Pudumjeej Poona, wi. Mr. P. M 
Jvanga, Solicitor <fc Notary 
Public, and Grand Master 
Depute A.S.F.I Bombay 
Hon. Trsu'-uier * Princess, 
Victoria Mary- Gymkhana, 
Parsi, Housing Fund, The 
Andhkshi Ashram Fund 
(now called Ha ji Aliaraklita 
Soana walla Aiidcakthi 
Asrham Fund), 8ine<‘ 
their inception in 1908 
1928 and 193(> respectively. 
On Committees of institu- 
tions in Bombay such as the Bombay i^adit's’ 
Branch, National Indian Association since 
1904, Bombay J'residency Women’s Council 
Bescue Home for Indian Women, sinc.e 
1922, J. J, & allied hospitals Advisory 

. Committee, since 1930 Bombay City 


Branch of the Indian Bed Croaft H.o«p\X.a\\\s.\- 
ting Sub-Committee. The Girl Guides Local 
Association, Governor's Hospital Fund. Vice- 
Chairman , Zoroastnan Physical (hilturc <fe 
Health League, Ladies’ Executive (5ommittee. 
since 1921, and Bombay District Indian Bed 
Cross Society, J 929 . Chairman, Management 
Committee of Bombay Presidency Women’s 
Council, 1931-32. President , Young W^omen’s 
Training Institute, 1927-35. Hon. Visitor, 
Colaba Lunatic Asylum, 1 906-1 3 Has sei ved, 
for a number of years on Committees of Seva 
Sadan ; Bombay Presidency War Belief Fund 
and sub-committees for sewing. Hospital - 
Visiting and eniertainmenis, 1914-18; Man- 
aGfemeut Committee Bomba v Presidency 
Women’s Council; His late Majesty King 
George V Silver Jubilee Committee and 
various other committees organised for chari- 
table purposes, fetes, etc. As convener of the 
Mills Sub-Committee of the Sir L(‘slie Wilson’s 
Hospital Fund, organised collection from Mill- 
hands, the Workmen’s Fete in 1927, and the 
“House of Marvels and Wonders” in the 
6 H Week Fete in 1928. Beceivcd Kascr-i- 
Hma Silver Medal, 1929 Address 25, Nepean 
Sea Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CANHAIYA LAL, Thb Hon. Mr. Justiob Bai 
Bahadur, M.A.,LL.D., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b. 17 July 1866. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Edue.: 'I’he 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munslff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908 : acted 
as District and Sessions Judge ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1012; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh m 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Betired July 1926; Vice-President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Beligious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U P., 
since 1925 ; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publications : Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dharma Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address: No. 9, Elgin 
Boad, Allahabad. 

KANIA, Harilal Jekisondas, B A , LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justic-e) Judge, High Couit, 
Bombay. 6. 3rd Nov. 1890. m. eldest d. of Sir 
Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C S.I., About eighteen 
years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay. 1930, 1931 and 1932. Address : 60 Ridge 
Boad, Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

KANIKA, Baja Bahadur Sir Rajendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo, Kt., (1933) , O.B.E , 
(1918) ; Baja of . b. 24 March 1881. m. d 
of late Baja Ladukishore Mandhuta, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899 , 
Edue : Bavenshaw Collegiate School and 
Bavenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Kanika Baj from Couit of 
Wards, 1902 ; Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908; Elected 
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Kepresentative of the Landholders of Orissa! 
and ChotanaRpur to the Bengal Legislative I 
Couneil, 1909 ; Conferred with the personal 
title of Baja, 1910; Elected Representative 
of Orissa l^andholders to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1912 ; and again from the 
same constituency in 1916 ; Elected Addi- 
tional Member to Viceroy and Governor, 
General of India’s Legislative Council from 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders’ Constituency, 
1916 ; Co-opted Member as representative of 
Bihar and Orissa Province to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee (Southboroiigh) sat on the 
division of functions between tlie Central and 
Provincial Governments and between the 
Executive Council and Ministers in Provincial 
Governments, 1918 ; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity, 1917 to 1919 ; Title of Raja as hcre- 
ditarv distinction conferred in 1919 ; Elected 
Member of tiic J*atna University Senate from 
1919 to 1922 ; Elected Member from Orissa 
I^andholders’ Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, 1921 ; Elected 
Member from Bihar, Orissa and Chotanagpur 
Landhnlclors’ Constituency to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1922 ; Elected Member 
from Orissa Landholders’ Constituency to 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 19251 and 
again from the same constituency, 1926 ; 
Nominated Member of the Patna University 
Senate from 1927 to 1929. Member of the 
Committee elected by Bihar and Orissa J^egis- 
lative Council to co-opt with the Sinion 
Commission, 1928. Appointed MemlxT of the 
Executive (Council of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, January 1929 and Vice-President 
of the said Executive Council, December 1931 
to Jan 1934. Ex-Officio Member ot Patna 
University Senate, 1929 to 1932, and nomi- 
nated Member since 1932. Conferred with the 
title of Baja Bahadur as personnal distinction 
1934 Member of the Advisory Council of the 
Gov eminent ot Oiissa 1936 Elected Member 

from East Onsa Jiiindholders Constituency 
to the Oiissa Legislative Assembly, 1937, 
but resigned iatcr in the yeai. Addrebs . 
iiajkuiiikii, Cuttack. Orissa 

KANlTKAll, KESUAV RAMOHANbKA, M.A., 
B.Sc., 6.22 Aug. 1876. ii’duc ; New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Forgusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Membei 
and Professor of Phvsics in the D. E Societvs’ 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905 ; 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 , 
in charge of Naviii Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years* represen- 
ted western part of Pooiia on the Poona Citv 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and woiked 
on the Viswcshwaraya ’rcchiiKMil Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924; 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Unjver-| 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadia College, 


Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Unlv. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Address: Ganesh Wadi, Fergusson College 
Rood, Poona 4. 

KANUNGO, The Hon. Mr. Nityanand, B.A.» 
B.L , Minister of Revenue and Public Works* 
Government of Oiissa. b. 4th Feb. 1900* 
Kdue * Ravenshaw College, Cuttaek and 
University College, Calcutta. Merchant, 
commercial traveller, lawyer at Cuttack Bar ; 
suspeiidei! practice and went in for agriculture. 
Address : Bakrabad, Cuttack. 

KANTIT raj * Maharaj Kumar Shri Nivab 
pjiASAT) Singh alms Ram Dutta, Heir 
appaient Kaniit Bijaipiir Itaj, descendant of 
Raja Vein Madhava Prasad Singh, b. 16th 
August 1918. Educ. : 
Pi ivately in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, English and 
TTrdu. m. The sister of 
the Raj a Sahili of 
Mahsou, District 
B a s 1 1 in 1936 ; has 
travelled all ovet India 
with his father ; was 
1 1 a i 11 c d in administra- 
tion at home for two 
years. Assumed the 
reins ot administration 
on Bijaya Dasmi in 1936, and has since been 
managing the estate with eieilit ; he takes a 
keen iiiteiest in the atfaiis ot the estate and 
the advancement and vvelfaic of bis subjects, 
lie 1 -, broad minded and \ei v « baiitablv 
disjiosed Recreations riding, sliootiiig and 
driving , IS also intcri'Stcd m Poetry and 
Music Is of amiable disjiosition and free 
from all the modern vices that men of his age 
and rank arc sulijcet to. Address: P. O. 
Bijaipui, J)ist. Miizapiu. 

KANWAR S4IN, R\l Hah vditr, M A., Bar.- 
at-law. Judicial Mnustei. .Todiipur State 
h Febriinty 1876 Edur at. Scotcli Mi'-sioli 
High Sclifiol, Si.ilkot. (toveiiiineiit Cidlege 
baborc Wren's J’owis 
Sqiute and biiicoln .s Inn, 

Jjondon Scliolaisiiij) Iiol- 
dei tliioimhoiit the Seliool 
and (College ear(*cr Fust 
(’lass Fust in the Punjab 
Uni\cisit> in IJ A (189:)) 

Kuller Kviiibitiou''! and 
I’li/cinan Arnold Silver 
Med.ilist First in Mathe- 
matics and Fir^'t m 
in I’hjsics M A (PtiysKs) 

1896, Fiist in the 
Uidveisity. Maclagan Gold Medalist, M.A. 
( English) 1 897 Mur li Manohar Silver Medalist. 
Appointed Assistant I’l ich.sor of Physics 
and Cbcinistiy andlaterot English ami History 
in the Gov(‘inmcnt (’ollcge, bahore Sat 
for the 1.15 S eomjietitive Examination, 
obtained Record Marks in Aiabic Called 
to tlie liar at bmcoln's Jnn , 1900. Practised 
as a Ban ister-at-baw and Advocate of High 
Court, bahoie, 1901 — 1911 begal Adviser 
to tlie I'liniab National Bank btd , Rawal- 
pindi I’riiieipal. baw College, Lahore, 1 911 — 
1921. Nominated Fellow, Punjab Univer- 
sity. Elected Syndic and Secretary of the 
Oriental Faculty of the Punjab University. 
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Elected Trustee of the Dyla Singh College 
Trust Society. Secretary of the Society from 
1914 — 1918. Nominated Member of the 
Sanatan Dharam College Managing Com- 
mittee, Lahore. Elected President of the 
Society for the Promotion of Scientific Know- 
ledge. Nominated by the Punjab Govern- 
ment as a Member of the Codification of 
Customary Law ('onference. Private Secre- 
tary to H. H. The Maharaja of llikaner (1918) 
Appointed first as Special Judge to hear 
appeals from the High (’ourt and then (’hief 
Justice, High Court., Jammu and Kashmir 
State (1921-1981) Member of the Delhi 
Conspiracy Commission from 1931 to 1933 
Elected Trustee of the Tribune Trust (1932). 
Elected Fellow Punjab University by the 
Registered Graduates (1935). Appointed 
J udge of the Special Tribunal to hear an appeal 
from the High Court at Jind (1935). Ap- 
pointed President of the Special Tribunal for 
trying the Mithri Notes Forging and Coun- 
terfeiting (^dns (’ase at Jodhpur, (1935). 
Appointed Judicial Minister, Jodhpur State 
(1936). Contributions and Publications* — 
Papers on Art and Architecture. The Qutab 
Minar of Delhi. Essays in Urdu - 
Muraqqa-i-Khiyal. Urdu Drama. — Brahmand 
Natak- 

KARANJIA, Behram Naorosji, J.P., F.Cl.S, 
M.L C., Bombay. He started business in 1893 
with China, Jajiaii and Europe, his main line of 
business being silk and silk piece-goods. He 
was the President of the Silk Merchants’ 
Association for a number of years and was 
instrumental to cxi»osing the* various mal- 
prai'tices of smugglers From 1914 to 1919 
he was the Hon Secretary 
of theWar Loan Committee 
and t.he Food Control 
Committee. H e worked 
as an assessor on the Rent 
Control Committee, Hon. 
Secretary of the “ Our Day 
Fund ” and “ PeojJes’ 
Fair” and was the 
Chairman of the Varsova 
Beach Sanitary Committee 
for about 10 years. He was 
also Hon. Secretary to 
the Governor’s Sind 
Relief Fund, President of the Indian 

Merchants’ Chamber, Picsidcnt (»f the 
Society of the Hon. Presidency Magistrates, 
President of the Passengers’ and Traffic Relief 
Association, and Joint Hon. Secretary of 
King George V Memorial Committee. He is a 
member of the Bombay (kirjMiration and is the 
Chairman of the Woiks and lmpiovcment« 
(Jominittee of the (ViriKiration. He is 
also Vice-President of St. John Ambulance 
Piovincial Centre. He was a Trustee ot the 
Bombay Port Trust and member of the 
Advisory Committee of the G. I P. Railway 
representing tlie Bomba v Municipality. He 
gave evidence before the Cotton Textile Tariff 
Board and the Banking Committees both 
Central and JTovincial Gave evidence 
before Silk inquiry and gold thread inquiry 
Committee. He has worked for 23 years 
either as Chairman, Secretary or Treasurer 
of the various relief funds in connection 
with flood, famine and earthquake. He is a 
Director of several limited concerns and a 



Fellow of the Incorporated Secretariesa’ 
Association (London). He is a recipient of 
the Kaiser-J-Hind Medal, Certificate of Merit 
from the Governor-General, and the King’s 
Jubilee Medal Also a iccipient of the 
King 8 Coronation Medal. He is a Justice 
of the Peace and Hon. Presidency Magistrate, 
h. Sept. 1876 Address: 13, Hughes Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KARAULI.H. H MAHARAJA Dhiraj Sm Bhom 
Pal Dfo Bahadur, Yadukul Chandra Bhal 
K r.s.i., h. 18 June 1866. «. 21 August 1927. 
Address, Karaula. Rajpiitana. 

KARVE, Dattatraya Gopal. M A. (Bom- 
bay) ; Principal and Professor of History and 
Economics, Willmgdon College, P.O. Dist. 
Satara, University Teacher, and fellow Bombay 
University; b. 24 Dec. 1898; s. of Karve, Gopal 
I^lkrishna and Gopikabai ; m. 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d. of Mr. Khare ; three «. and one d. 
Edue.: New English School and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Cobden Medalist 1921 ; 
Wedderburn Scholar 1923 ; Professor of 
History and Economics, Fergusson College, 
Poona 1923-193.5, Assistant Superintendent, 
New English School 1924-26 ; Lieutenant and 
for some time Acting Adjutant University 
Training Corps 1924-28 ; General Secretary 
Poona Inter- Collegiate Sports Association 
1924-27 ; Rector, Fergusson College Hostels 
1926-31 ; Gave evidence before Indian San- 
dhurst Committee 1926 and Bombay Physical 
Training Committee 1928 ; Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Society ; Local. Sec- 
retary, Indian Statistical Institute; Member, 
Indian Economic Association ; has frequently 
contributed to the pres on political, economic 
and constitutional matters. Pubheatwns : Two 
Marathi books on Principles of Economics and 
Indian Economic Problems (1927, 1929) ; 
Federations, a study in Comparative Politics 
(19.33); Poverty and Population in India, 
1937 ; Indian Federal Finance (1929); Geneva 
and Indian I^abour (1931) ; Economic Condi- 
tions in the Dcccan at the atlvent of British 
rule ; Parliamentary Government (1934) ; 
Economic Planning in India 1935. Uii- 
einployment Assurance in India, 1938. 
Address ; Williugdon College, P. O. Dist. 
Satara. Club : P Y.C. Hindu Gymkhana, 
and Deeean Sabiia Social (3u-b, Poona. 

KASHMIR, Maharaja of, sec Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja of. 

KASTURBHAT Lalishai, Mr. 
Millowner . b 22, Dec 1894. m Srimati 
Sardabon, d of Mr ('hiiuanlal Vsulilal Zaveri 
of Aliniedabad Edur. : at Gujerat College, 
Ahmediibad, Hon Seev., 

Alimedabad Famine Relief 
C o m m i 1 1 e e , 1918-19 ; 
elected Viee-I*rc*si(leiit, 

Ahmedabad MilloM'neis’ 

Association, 1923-26, elected 
member, Legislative Assem- 
bly as a representative of 
the Millowiiers’ Association 
(1923-26) ; Nominated as 

a delegate to the 12th 

International Labour 
(’onference at Geneva, 1929; Nominated 

delegate to the 18th International Labour 

Conference, Geneva, 1934 ; Elected President, 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1934-35 ; Elected President, 
Ahmedabad Mlllowneis* Association, 1935 
and 1936; Consultative Member, liritish 
Indian Tiadc Delegation to Enivland, 1937. 
Addresi* : ]*ankoie’s Naka, Ahmedabad 

KATHALE, TJhaowan SAMimu-ArrA, M.L A., 
(Bombay), is a piominent merchant and 
leader of the Lmgavat community m Baisi 
in SholajMir Distiict. 
He comes oi a wealthy 
family. He took ah 

active jiart in the Civil 
l)i‘<obedicnee movement 
Hiul was senteiiceil ti* 
ngoi oils im]>i isoiimeiit 
and ilned m 1939 
lit has been associated 

with the Congress foi 
the last seven yeais. 
He is the Presidciit of 
liingayat Educational 
Institution at Barsi. b. 
May 5, 1896 Addiean : Kathalo Hoad, Barsi, 
Distiict Slitilapur. 

KATJH, Thk Hon. Dr. Kailas Nath, M A., 
LL B , M.L.A., Minister lor Justice, Industries 
and Development, Govt, of the United 

Provinces b. 17th June 1887 , m. Hup 

Kishori. d. ot Pandit Wiranjaii Nath Kaiil of 
Jodhpur ; Edac. : Barr High School, Jaora 
(C.l ), Forman (’hristian College, J^ahore, Muir 
Central ('ollcgc, Allahabad (-ommeiiced 
piactice in the District Court at C!awmpore 
(1908-14) and joined the High (Joiirt Bar at 
Allahabad in 1914 , olitained the degree of 
Doctor of Laws tiom the Allahabad University 
(1919) , enrolled as ailvocate ot the Allahabad 
High Conit (1921) , iiicmher, D P Provincial 
(’oiigiess (’oiiirnittee C!ouncil for several 
years , elected Chau man, Allahabad Municipal 
Board (1935) ; (Chancellor, Prayag Mahila 
Vidyapith ; Preshlent, Allahabad Dist. Agii 
Association , Editor, Allahabad Law Journal 
(1918-37) PiMirntiom . A thesis on the 
Law relating to Ciiminal and Actionable, 
Consiiiracies, and a commentary (witii Mi S C, 
Das) on the Codes ot (dvil and Criminal 
Procedure. Address : 19, Edmonstone Road, 
Allahabad. 

KAY, SIR JOSEPH Aspdbn, KT. (1927), J.P., 
Managing Director, W. H. Brady & Co.^ Ltd., 
Miember, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
Research, b. 20th January 1884. m. 1928, 
Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and R. A. 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire, (d. born 
17th October 1934). Educ, at Bolton, Lanea- 
shire. Came to India to present firm, 1907 ; 
Managing Director and Chairman of Board of 
the several companies under their control ; 
Chairman, Bombay Millowncrs’ Association, 
1921 and 1922 ; Employers’ Delegate to In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 1923 ; Ollicer 
in Bombay Light Horse ; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32 ; President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1935. Address: 
Wilderness Cotta<»e, Nepean Sea Road, 
JJombay,. 



KAZI Syed, Hifazat Ali, Kluin Baliadur, 
B.A., LL.B. b. 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, 
Aligarh and Allahabad. Elected President, 
Municipal Committee, Khandwa, 1920, 1924 
and 193.3. Member, Ciuitrul l*rovinces Lcgis- 
Iati\e Council, 1923-1935. MiiUhter for Local 
Self-Government, Public Works, Public 
Health, etc.. Central Provinces. Address' 
Imlipora, Khandw'a. 


KELKAR, NarSINHA ChINTAMAN, B.A., LL.B. 
(1894) ; ex-M.L.A., Editor, Kesari^ Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d. of Moropaut 
Pcridse. Edwc.'Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, JUahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 ; editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1031 : Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Puhlications.'Boo'k^^ in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak .and Ganbuldi, History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics, 
In English ; Case for Indian Home Rule. 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life ; “ A Passing 
Phase of Politics.” Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.” Rid-lred from public lite (1937). 
Address : Tilak Road, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
City. 


KEONJHAR State, R\.f Kumar La.xmi 
NaraYAN BiianjaDlooI b 25th July 1912. 
Educ: Raj Kumar College, Raipur (C.P ) 
where ho was a first class 
Scout. Graduated with dis- 
tinction from the Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta 
University in 1 935. Toured 
all over South India and 
Ceylon and visited the 
Mysore, Travaneore and 
Cochin S t a te s . He 
proceeded to England for 
higher studies and joined 
the Middle Temple lor a 
course in Law and the 
London School of Economics for training in 
public Administiatlon He lias leeentlv return- 
ed from England and is very shortly going 
lor administrative training in Mysore State. 
The Kumar is an all round Spoilsman and 
has been utilising all his spare time in the 
progress of atlileties in liis State. He is him- 
self the President of the Local Boy-Scouts 
Association. Ho is a keen student of Eco- 
nomics and Politics which have been his 
special subjects of interest from his College 
Days. Address : Keonjhargarh, Keonjhar 
State India. 
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KEI180N, Kanji Oovinp. M.L.A., Bombay. 
Is a leading figure in the biick inanufactui ing 
industry. He is the Managing Diieetor of the 
Kal\an Electric Siipjdy Co, Lt-d., and is one 
ot the pioiiiinent Land- 
lords of Kaly.in. Jfe, was a 
memhei <if the Municipal 
Council (jf Kalyan, tituu 
11)23 to 11)20 an(i was the 
Piesident ol th<‘ Municif»al 
(*oi]ncil, iioiu 11)20 to il)21) 
Witliout coiniuiinal disci i- 
miiuttion he' has helped 
a nuinhei ol Institutions 
educational, leligioiis and 
chai liable, and is uiain 
taming a Free Eve 
Hospital at Kalyan He 
represents tlie agiaiiau interests of Thaiia 
South, h November 3, 1898 Jdrfresv 
Govind Wadi, Kalyan. 

KHAITAN, D. P , M L A., Bengal. He is in 
charge of the Cotton Mills and the Insurance 
Departments of Biila Brothers, Ltd., is the 
president of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commeiee, of the Indian 
National Committee of the 
International Chambei of 
Commeiee. and of the Ben- 
gal Millowneis’ Association. 

He is a diieetor of several, 
cotton mills and sugai mills, 
etc. He was a Commissioner 
of the Calcutta Corporation 
from 11)21-24 and a member 
of the Bengal Legislative 
Council fioiu 1922-26, was the president of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce m 1928 and 
1930. He was a member of the Indian 
Delegation to the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in 1928 and was a 
member of the (Vntral Banking Commission 
in India from 1929-32 . was a member of the 
Jute Enquiry Committee in 1933 ; Bengal 
Board of Economic Enquiry m 1934 and 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Port Tiust from 
1934-36. He represented Indian Industiies 
at the Indo- Japanese Trade Agreement and 
the Indo-Lancashirc Agreement. He has 
been a member of the Board of Industru"^, 
Bengal, since 1922. h Aug. 14, 1888 

Address • 8, Boyal Exchange Place, Cahaitta 

KHAJA, Sir Mohamad Noor, The Hon. Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., B.L., G.B.E., Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court (1930); Ex- Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Patna University (1933). b. 1878. m 
1898. Educ. : Gaya Zillah School, Patna Col- 
lege, Doveton Coll., St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta ; Bipon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, LegL«. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1922-1930. 
Knighted (1937) Address: Patpa amj Gaya 
(Bihai), 




KHAJANCHI, KnuSHAIiOHAND GhaPI- 
ram, M.L.A., C.P. A young Marwadi, he 
has been prominently associated with the 
t^ongriNss activities for th(' last 18 years, has 

been a membei of th(‘ 

All- India Congress Coin- 
niitteo and was sentiuu’ed 
twice in the Cllvil Disois*- 
di(*iice Movement. He 
wa.s tile piesident of tin* 

Chhnda Municipal ('nm- 
inittee fo five >ears and 
a ineiiiber of the District 
Council was invited to 
give evidence l»efoie th(‘ 

C P Banking Liiquiry 
Coniiuitti'e, is the presi- 
dent of the Clianda 
Education Society b December 9, 
Address * Chanda. C P 
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KHAN, The Hon. Mr Khan Mohammad 
Addas, Minister ot Jndiistnes, NW.FP 
Government (1937). b 4t July 1888 ; m. 
Eldest daughter of K. B Mohd Hussain Khan. 
Chief of Swathis, of Garhi Habibiih in all the 
Hazara Dist , N.W F.P. ; Educ. * Mission High 
School, llawalpindi Commissioner Officer 
in the Frontier Constabulary, N W.F P 
(1913-16); Hon. Asst. Ilecruiting Officer. 
Hazaia Disi (1921-24); elected M.L.C, ol 
the N.W F P, Council (1932-37); elected 
the N W.F P Assembly 1937. Address : 
N W. F. Piovince Government, Peshawar. 

KH.\N, Kuan Bahapuh Sadxtliau; Khan 
Bahadvh (1919). h. Deeemiier 1880, m. an 
Indian lady. Ediw, : Government College, 
hahore and Edwards College, Peshawar 
(N. W. F. P ) Joined Government service in 
1903 and retired in lOSf) as Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, Bannu, m the service of Foicign and 
Political Department. Minister, N W. F. 
Govcinment (Sept. 1937). Address: P. O. 
TJmarzai, Dist. Pcshawai. 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahmad, Dr., Sir, B.A., First 
Class Honours, and Gold Medalist and Prize- 
man in History, 1914 ; Litt. D., 1918, Uni- 
versity Professor of Modern Indian History 
Allahabad University, since 1921. b. Febru- 
ary 1893. m. Faliinida, y.d. of the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court. 
Educ : Government High School, Moradabad ; 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, U.P., 1924-30. Gave evidence 
before the lloforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 ; the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces. President of the Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929 ; Muslim delegate 
to Bound Table Conferences, 1930-32 ; 
Delegate to Joint Select Committee on Consti- 
tutional Beforms, 1933 ; President, All- 
India Muslim Conference, 1933 ; Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Bound 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 ; President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 ; 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1930 ; President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer- Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929; Presi- 
dent Modern Indian History Congress, Pgona 
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1936; Member of Federal Structure, 
Sub-Committee, and numerous other Sub- 
committees of the three Hound Table Con- 
ferences and joint Select Committee ; Member, 
Viceroy’s Consultative Committee, R. T. C., 
1932. Leader of Muslims in United Provinces, 
and represented United Provinces Muslims on 
Round Table and other Conferences from 
1930-33 ; Knighted in June 3, 1936. Publica- 
tions : Founder and Editor till 1925 of the 
Journal of Indian History; published Anglo- 
Portiiguese Negotiations lelatiiig to Bomliay, 
1667-1703, in 1923; East India Trade in the 
seventeenth C/entury, 1924 ; Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926. John Marsliall in India, 1668- 
1672; What are the Rights for Muslim 
Minority in India? (1928); Author ol 
the “ Indian Federation : An Exjxisition 
and Critical Review,** (1937). Numerous 
articles to historical journal and to “ Nfar,” 
Allahabad. Address: 2r>, Stanley Road, 

Allahabad. 

KHANNA, RAi Bahadur Mehr Chand, M L A., 
Rai Sahib (1927), Rai Bahswlur (1936). 6. 
1897 , Bduc : Edwardes College, Peshawai 
One of the founders of the Hindu Sabha in the 
Noith-West I’rontier Province and its Presi- 
dent for several years; t<iok active jiait 
during the past 16 yeais towards safeguarding 
the lights and interests of the Frontier minori- 
ties ; in 1929 submitted a detailed memoian- 
dum to the Ko>al Statutoiy Commission, and 
also gave evidence , in 1930 submitted an 
exhaustive memorandum to the flist Round 
Table Conference ; was ajipointed a membei 
of the Frontier Regulations Encpiiry Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India 
(1931); was elected to the Frontier Leg. 
Council (1932); gave evidence bcfoic the 
Joint Pailiamentary Committee on behalf of 
the Frontier minorities (1933) , was responsi- 
ble for the convening of the Fiontier Punjab’ 
Sind, Ifindu-Sikh Conference at Peshawar 
(1934), and was elected (’hail man of the 
Rccejition Committee ; was member of the 
Frontier Corruption Enquiry Committee and 
of the Piovincial Franchise Committee; was 
a co-opted member of the Lothian and Ham- 
mond Committees; was Finance Minister, 
N. W. F. Piovinec (1937) ; has been connected 
with the Peshawar Municiiial Committee and 
the Cantonment Board for nearly 15 years 
Address: 28, Saddar Road, Peshawar. 

EHAPARDE, OANESH SHRIERISHNA, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State, b. 1855, m. Laxmi Bai 
Educ. : in Bcrar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of State ; re-elected in 1925. 
: Amraotl, BmT, C. 


KHAPARDE, The Hon. Mr. Balakbishna 
Ganksh. B.A I. L.B , M L A., C.P. Educated 
at the Deccan College, Poona and in Bombay. 
Maiiii’d Hhiimant Sb. Mauubai Khaparde, 
daughter of the first class 
Sardar Baba Maharaj of 
Poona. He piactiscd as a 
lawyer at Amraoti ( Berar) 
and took part in the Home 
Rule Agitation of Ml Tilak 
He was the Vic'^-(;haiiinan 
ot the Amiaoti Municipal 
(-'ommittee, enteii’il the Le- 
gidutive Council lu 1924 as 
a meiuhcr of the Swaraj 
Paity, hut resigned and was re-eleeted to the 
Couiieil Hi 1926 as a Resjionsiv ist He was the 
Leadei of the Nationalist Paity in the (’entral 
Piovinces Legislative Council since 1927. 
He set up a Party in office in 1927 and 1929 ; 
wius the senior minister in charge of Education 
fiom 1934 to Mai ell 1937. Fleeted from the 
Nagpur TTnlvcisity Coiistitiieucy to the new 
Assembly, he acci’pted office as Revenue 
Minister on April 1, 1937 ft. August 1880 
Address : Civil Lines, Nag])ur. Permanent 
Address: Khapaido Wada, Amraoti (Berar). 

KHARE, The Hon Dr Narayan Bhaskar 
B.A , M D., 1*1 line Mini^tei. C. P. Attei gradua- 
ting in Arts in J 902 and m Medicine in 1907 he 
.served iii the C J*. Medical service liom 1907 
to 1916. He oiitained the 
Doetoiato in Medicine in 
1913. He resigned tiom 
Goveinment service in 
1916 and since then has 
been piaetising in Nagpur. 

He has been taking an 
active part in jiolitics from 
1919 and W'as a mcmlK’r 
of the Jjcgislativc Council 
of C P. and Berai from 
1923 to 1929. elected fui 
the Swaraj’ Paity ticket. 

He suireied an veai’s iin- 
Iirisoiiment in 1930 (iivil Disolicdieiiee Move- 
ment. He is the head of the Congress Oiga- 
iiisatioii in the C 1*. He was a miunbei of 
the Central Legislative Assembly liom 1935 
to 1937 where he jilaced on the Statute a bill 
called the “ Ariva Marriage* Validation Bill. *‘ 
ft. Mai eh 18, 1884 Addren . Iiidiia Mahal’ 
Dhaiituli Nagpur, (’.P. 

KHER, THE Hon. MR. Bal Gangadhar. B.A., 
LL.B., Premier, Government of Bombay, 
ft. 1888; Educ: Bombay, Fhiiolled as Vakil^ 
1912 ; Solicitor, 1918 ; Took active part in 
Congress activities, Was elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly in 1937. ^ddres^: 
Secretariat, BomV^y- 
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KHIMJI, Buawanji Akjan, M.L.A , Bombay 
He is' the President of The Bombay Cotton 
Merchants’ and Muccadums’ Association, Ltd., 
and a Director of The East 
India Cotton Association, 
Titd. He has been on tlie 
ManaRiiii? ( oinroittee of tiie 
Jndian MerchaiiTs’ Cham- 
ber, Bomiiay, since 1933, 
and for some time repre- 
sented the “ Chamber ” on 
the Board of Tiiistcesfor 
the J’ort of Bombay. He 
1 ('presents the Ikimbav 
Lei'islativeAssembl\ on th(J 
Advisory (Committee of tin 
(r 1 J* Ituilwav Itorn : 
July 20, 190‘J. A (/dre.'.A- ; (bistad CiiainUu , 4J, 
8 ii J’iieroZ(‘sli:i Mehta Hoad, I’ort, Bombay. 



KlfOSLA, Kansht Ram, Journalist, Proprietor 
The Imperial Publishing Co., Laliore. b, 
April 1882. Educ : at, F. C. College. 
Lahore. Joined Commercial Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1902, Manager, Peoples 
Bank, 1904 ; Punjab Co-operative Bank, 
1905; Started own firm of K. R. Khosla 
Bros., 1901 • started the Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank at Bom]>uy in 1920 which went into 
liquidation in 1924 after the failure of the 
Alliance Jkuik of Simla ; Member, Executive 
bodv of the Indian Chamber ot Commerce; 
Re-elected Alember, 1^. W. R. Advisory 
(^unmitte, Lahore' Viibhcatuma : Khc»sla 
Directory fiom 190(5-19 and 192.5-28, “ Im- 
])ei'ial (kironation Durbar,” “India and the 
War,” “ Who’s who in Indian Legi.slature and 
R. T C.” ; “ Indian States and Estates ” 

“H.I.M. King (leorgc V and the Pimecs of 
India”: “JI.I.M. King Oc'orge V and the 
Indian Emiuie" , •• linperal Dellii Durbar 
1938-39 ami States Estates and Wiio’s Who 
“Indian States and Delhi Durliar 1938-39 ”, 
“ AriiP' in India and Who’s Who.” Editor 
“ Daily Heiald ” 1932-34. AddtehS . 99 , 

Railway Road, Laliore 

KHUHRO, MahamkJ) Ayooii Shah 
Mahombp, Khan Bahadur, M L.A., Smd 
He has been in the Bomiiay Legislative Council 
as an elected member from Novembei 1923 | 
to March 1939 and has been 
a memlicr of tlie Govcrnoi ’s 
Advisory (’ounei! in Sind 
troiu April 1 939 to Mai eh 
1937. He was elected to the 
Hind Legislatne Assembly 
seeui ing siv times the v otes 
ot his opponent, took an 
active jiart in getting Smd 
sepal ated tioiu Bombay as 
an autonoinous province 
Hehead<‘d tlie deputation 
ot Smd Mi'inbers before 
the Simon Commission in 
•lunuary 1929 and also before the Sind Inquiry 
Committee He served with credit on Sind 
(Brayne)Conferencein 1932 and the Smd Admin- ' 
istrative Committee in 1933-34. He apjiearHl 
before the Joint Pavliamentarv Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Reiorms in 1933 and worktnl 
foi the separation of Sind. He is a big 
landiiolder ol Smd and a keen agriculturist. 
Appoint oil 1‘ailiapioutary Secretary to Uoii. 



tlK Revenue-Ministi*r lor Sind, from 1st 
August 1937. b. July 15, 1901. Address: 
Larkana, Sind. 

KHUNDKAR, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE NURAL 
AZeem, B.A (Cal), B.A., LLB. (Cantab.), 
('ailed to tlie Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, January 
1918, Judge, High Couit, Calcutta, b. 17th 
March J890 , m Rose Marear. grandchilp 
of the late Stejihcn P. Aganoor. lirltish Agent 
at Ispahan an(i niece ot the late Di M. S P , 
Aganoor, O B.E , British Consul at Ispahan , 
Ednc • St. Xavier's College, Calcutta and 
Peterhouse, (Cambridge Lecturer L.C C 
Senior Commerieial Institute, 1918-19 , 
Leetuier in Mercantile Jjaw, Calrutta Univei- 
sitv, 1921-24 , Pi esidency Magistrate. 1920 
.ludge Small Causes Couit, 1923, Depuiv 
Legal Remcmbraneei, Bengal, 1924 Fellow, 
Calcutta Universitv. 1937 , Publiratimi^f 
Miscellaneous articles Address : Calcutta 
Club, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Madhavrao Vinayak, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), l)ivan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901), Aitmod-ud- 
Dowla (1930). Vazir-ud-dowla. Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State. 
Indore, b. 1877. m. Kamalabai Kibe. Educ: 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, lion. Attache to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India; Minister, 
Dewas State (J.B.). Pvhlications : articles in 
well-known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Ei^onomios, History and Anti- 
quities. Address : Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India. 

KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Sir, Kt. (1931); 
Finaneier; April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily 
Educ. : at Bombay. Member, Legislative* 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930 ; Member of the Indian Cential 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address : Premodyan, Byciilla ; or 93, 
AiKillo Street, Bombay. 

KJRLAMPUDI, JiAJK Saheb Meharban-i- 
Dostan Raja Rao Sri Rama Krishna 
Ranga Rao B.vhadur, of Kirlampudi 
Estate, in East Godavari District. Second 
son of the late Mahaiaja 
Sir V. S. Ranga Rao 
Bahadur, G.C.l.E ,C.B.E., 
of Bobbili. b. 29th August 
1892. Educ : Privately. 

Lieutenant in the Army 
during the War. A 
man of very liberal and 
advanced views, in all 
matters of religious, social 
and jMilitical importance. 

Established a School and 
a Sugar Factory m his 
E.state and presented a Swimming Bath, 
called “ The Royal Swimming Bath” to tin* 
Madras City. Travelled throughout Indi.i, 
Europe and went round the world once. 
Mamed in 1912. Has two sons and a daughter. 
Address: Kirlampudi House, Waltair. 

KlRPALAXl, Hiranand Khushiram, C.I E., 
I.C.S., M.A, (Bom.), B.A, (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law (Lincoln’s Inn), Chief Secretary to 

Government, SUid, b. 28 Jan. 1888 . m. 
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to Gull H. Gldvani. Educ. : N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Alimedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Gujerat, 1921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Collr. and 
Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Rev. Deptt., 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Fanch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Kewa Kantha, 1930-31, 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-34 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1935 : Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935. 
Address : “ Fairfield ”, Karachi. 

KISHENGARH, H. H. Umdai Rajhai BiLAND 
Makan Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja 
Yagyanarain Singh Bahadur. 6. Jan. 1896 
m. sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh. Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address : 
Kishengarh, Rajputaua. 

RISHUN Pershad, Raja-i-Rajayan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yaminus-Saltanath Sir, 
G.C.I.K. (1910), K.C.I.E., cr. 1903. 

b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 till 
March 1937. Publications: Copious 
in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai 48. Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR Lt. -Col. His Highness sir Shri 
Rajaram (^hhatrapati, Maharaja Saheh 
OE, since 1922, GC.SJ. (1931); G C.T.E. 
(1929). b. 30 July 1897; e.s of Col. Sir 
Shahu Chhatrapati Mahaiaja of Kolhapur 
(d 1922) , direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha lilmpire 
m 1918 H H Slirimati Taialiai Maharani 
Saheh, q d fil JI H Sii Sayajirao Mahaiaj 
Gaekwai, llnlei ot IJaroda. w again to Her 
Highness Shii V^navamala Mahaiani Saheh 
in .hine 1925. Educ , at Hendon School 
and in India, studied agiieiiltiire at Ewing 
(-hristian (iollege, Allahabad Elected Presi- 
dent of the 411 Maratha Educational Con- 
terenee held at Belgaum in 1923 , President 
ot the All India Shri Shivaji Memorial, Poona, 
since 1925 , President of the Deccan Educa- 
tion Society J*oona ; President ot the Deecan 
Maratha Education Association, Poona , 
President of the Shn Shivaji Maratha Society, 
Poona. Hon, Lieut. -Colonel m the Indian 
Army, Ajiril 1927. Address .* Kolhapur. 

KOLLENGODE, Raja Sir V. Vasudkva Raja 
Valia Nambidi of, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915) 
F.M.U. (1921) : Landholder, fr. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengodc, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Falghat, Senior member and manager 


m 


of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Red 
Gross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Address : 
Kollengodc, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H. H. Lieut.-Colonel, Mahi Mahen- 
DRA Maharao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharao op. G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., b. 
1873. s. 1889. Address : Kotah, Rajputana. 

KOTHAVALA, PHEROZE Dhanjishah, B.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State, b. 19 April 
1886. m. Tchmi, d. of late Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacainund. Educ. : Rajpipla High 
School; Elphinstonc College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1916 ; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927 ; 
Dewan, Nov. 1930. Address : Rajpipla 
(Gujarat States Agency). 

KOTHAWALA, CAPTAIN Jamkhed Dorabsua, 
A.T.R O., J.P., Governing Director, Poison 
Manufacturing Co., h. 4th September 1893. 
m. 1928 Jer Poison. Member representing 
Trade Interests, nomina- 
ted by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 
Indian Coffee Cess Com- 
mittee from 1935. l>iv. 

Superintendent. St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Ovei- 
seas. Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate from 1934. 

Delegate from the Rotary 
(3ub, Bombay, to 28th 
Rotary International Con- 
vention, Nice, Fiance, 1937. 

Represented Bombay District at the Golden 
Jubilee ot the St. John Ambulance Brigade in 
London, 1937. Presented at His Majesty’s 
Levee 28tli May 1937. Mrs. Kothawala 
presented at (’oiirt 5th May 1937. War 
Service Badge and (’crtilicate Army Head- 
quarters, 1920 , War Service Badge from St. 
John Ambulance Brigade, l.ondon, 1921 ; 
Honorary Lite Member (1922). Vote of 
thanks (1925), St. John Ambulance Association; 
Gold Medal (inscribed “ For Courage, Re- 
source & Humanity ”) presented by the 
Government of Bombay for services rendered 
during the 1919 liots at Ahmedabnd, 1922 ; 
St. John liOiig Service Medal, 1923 ; J^ong 
Service Medal Bar, 1932, Jubilee Commemo- 
ration Medal, 1935; “Serving Brother” of 
the Venerable Order of St. John, 1937 ; Coro- 
nation Medal, 1937 ; Long Service Medal 
Second Bar, 1938. Address . Cuffe Parade, 
Colaba, Bombay. 
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l^OTLA, KAJA Bahadur Kushal Pal 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.), M.L.C., 
b. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to Kotla 
estate, 1905 : Member, U. P. Legls. 
Council since 1909 ; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16; Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Special Magte. Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Meml>er of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College ; 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. 
Address : Nainl Tal, Lucknow. 

KRISHNAMACHARIAR, RaJA BAHADUR O., 
B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918); Raja 
Bahadur (1925) ; Retired President to H. E. 
H. the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Educ : Trichinopoly and Madras. 
Enrollexl as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890 ; practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1 91 3 ; apjwiinted 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Legislative Dept., Legal Adviser to 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government and piisi- 
dent, Judicial Coinmitteo in 1913 : was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working rctiro<l in 1 924, 
Entered tlie Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a prominent 
part m the support of orthodox views and 
ri'Kistiiig all anti-religious and antisocial 
Bills. He IS now the acknowledged leader of 
the entire orthodox (ximinumty in India. 
Address: Hyderabad House, Srirangam, 
Osmania Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

KRISHNAMACHARYA, U-AO Bahadur Sir 
VANGAI i THIRirVKNKATA, K (’ 1 K. (1930), Kt 
(1933) B.A., B.L., C.T.E (1926), Dewan of 
liaroda. h. 1881. m. Sii Raiigammal. Educ: 
Presidency (kill., Madras and Law Coll., 
MadiJ s. Entered Madras Civil Service 
by a competitive cxaniination in 
1903; served in several districts; 
1908-1911, Chief Revenue Ollicor, Cochin 
State ; also Offg. Dewan for some time ; 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt. Sccry., 
Board of Revenue, Under- Secretary to 
Government Special OHieer for Southlioroiigh 
Committee, etc. ; 1 91 9-1 922 Trustee, Viziana- 
garam Estate; 1923 Collector of Ramnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secrctarv to the 
Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and other Departments. Joineti as Dewan 
of Baioda, February 1927, services being 
lent to the Buroda Government; acted as 
a delegate to the First Indian Round Table 
Conference in London ; Member of the 
Sub-Committee No. IT (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference ; also a member of the 
Sub-Committee No. VllI (Services) ; acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
Table Conterence in Jiondon ; Mcmiier of tlie 
Federal Structure Committee and ot the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committcc. Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Round 'J’able Con- 
ference ; member of the Federal Finance 
Sub-Committcc of the third R.T.C.: attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ; Member of the Reserve Bank 
Committee ; Delegate on behalf of India to 


the Assembly of the League of Nations for the 
Session held in September 1934, and 1930 ; 
attended H. M.*s Coronation, 1937 ; Adviser to 
the Indian Delegation to the Imperial 
Conference, 1937. Address: Dilaram, 

Baroda. 

KRISHNASWAMI Aiyangar, Sakkottai, 
M.A. (Madras, 1899) ; M.R.A.S. (1903) F.R. 
Hist. S. (1904-30) ; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta Uni- 
versity (1921) ; Rao Bahadur (1928) ; F.A.S.B. 
(1931) ; Title “ Rajasevasakta ” conferred 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
(1932) : Dewan Ikihadiir, June 1930 ; Editor, 
Journal of India History, b, 15 April 1871. 
m. 3893 and again in 1915. Educ’ St. 
Joseph’s College, Bangalore, and (Central 
College, Bangalore. President, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1908. Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
of the Madras University, 1912, Fellow of 
the Mysore University 1919. Professor, 
Central College, Bangaloie , Professor of 
Indian History and Archaeology, University 
of Madras, since Nobember 1914-29. Founder 
and Hony. Vice-President, Mythic Society, 
Bangalore ; Branch Secretary, Joint Secre- 
lary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908-3916; 
Secretary and Editor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 193 7-18; Secretary of 
the Madras Economic Association, 191.5-19; 
JointEditor, Indian Antiquary, 1923-33; Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, Madras University , 
Chainnan, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravidian Languages, Madras University, 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1905-20 ; Examiner for M.A., 
Ph.D., and Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University, Reader, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1919. Examiner for Allahabad, Aligarh, 
Benares, Mysore, Annainalai Bombay and 
Andhra Universities, and for tne Government 
of India PublK! Services Commission Elec- 
ted Hony (Jorresiiondent of the Archieolo- 
gical Survey of India 1921 , General Secretnrv, 
Indian Oriental Conference 1926-33. Member, 
Indian Historical Record Commission 1930, 
ITesidont, Bombay Historical Congress, 1931. 
President, Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
1935. Publtcatiotui : Ancient India ; A 
Little Known Chapter of Vijavanagar 
History ; Beginnings of South Indian Ilistorv ; 
Early Historv of Vaishnavisin, South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders ; Some 
(’ontri buttons of South India to Indian 
Culture ; History of India from Original 
Sources; A Short History Hindu India, 
Maninieklialai in its Historical Setting; 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions in 
South India. Edited VMjayanagara Sex 
t’entenary Commemoration Volume and Sri 
Venkatachala Itihasala Mala ; A Class book of 
Indian History. Address ; “ Sripadam,” 143, 

Brodies Road, Mylapoic, Madras (S) 
KRISHNASWAMI Aiyar, Sir Alladi, Kt. 
(1932); Advoeatc'-Geiieral, Madras, b. May 
1883. m. Venkalakshamma. Educ. : Madras 
Christian College, Law Llollrge, Madras 
Apprentiee-at-law under the late Justiff 
P. R. Sundaram Iyer; standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zamindors of th^ 

1 Madras Presidency ; appointed Advocatt ' 
General in 1929 ; Member of the Legislativ* 

I Council ; awarded Kaisar-i-Hind Silver 
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Medal in recognition of his philanthropic ; 
work, 1926; Dewan Bahadur in 1930 ;j 
Knighted 1932 ; was member of the Syndicate , 
of the Madras University for several years ; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- ' 
sity I takes interest in all public, social and ' 
religious movements; has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed large sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra and Annamalai universities ; help- 
ed sc'veral poor students ; member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras ; delivered the | 
Convo(!ati()n address of the Andhra University ' 
in 1930 ; member of the Expert Committees, 
appointed by the Government of India to | 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and , 
the law relating t«) the sale of goods. Addrettsi' 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Hoad, Mylapore, ' 
Madras. 

KRISHNASWAMI, Dr. Kolar Rama- i 
KRISHNIMI, D So (Loud ), E.T.C., Lecturer 
in Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, b. 14 August 1898. m. Venkata- ' 
lakshmianima. Ednc. • Central (!oll<*ge, 
Bangalore, and University College, London. i 
Asstt.. Chemist an<i then Lecturer, Indian , 
Institute of Science, Consulting Chemist 
Pvhlicathv}! : I’apcrs in the Journal of the 
Indian Iii'.titute of Science and the Journal 
of th(‘ Chemical Society, London. Address. 
The Indian Institute ot Science, Bangalore., 

KUMARASWAMY Ra.tf. PS, MLA 
(.Madias) is the Piesident ot South Raniriad 
Distiiet Itoaid h. 1898. Lnteied public lite 
ill 1917 and participated in the Boiiie Buie 
Movement. He is a Con- ; 
giessnian and has been 
successively Sec letarv , V lee- 
Piesident and Piesident 
of the Congi(‘ss Oiganisa- 
tion at Sii\alli|)iittiii 
M e in her, A II -India 
C o n g r c .s s Committee, , 
Pi OMiieial P a i I i a m e n - i 
tarv Boaid and Tamil 
Nadu W o 1 k I n g ' 

C o 111 III j 1 1 e e (also 
tieasinei ol the last) 
He sufTeied imprisonment dining the last, 
civil disobedience movement Activ’ely 

inteiested in the eo-oiKMatue mo\enient, he 
was a Diieetor ol Madias Piovmcial ('«>-' 
opeiative IJi^nk, Ltd , Madias Jhovmcial 
Ccntial Land Moitgage Bank, Ltd., and, 
Member ot the Execiitne Committee of the 
Madias JTovmeial Co-opeiatne Union, Ltd , 
Eleetcd nieiiibei. Taluk and Distiict Boaids' 
since 1922. Piesident, Ilajajialavam Pan-' 
chayat JJoaid, 1928-32, inembei , Distiict' 
Educational Coumil fiom 1933 and its Vice-' 
President till 1936 Membri, Li-gislative 
Assembly (Central) 1935-37, whiih he if signed 
on his election to tin* Madras Legislative 
Assembly , IMcmbei , Ramnad Distiict Tempei- 
ance Propaganda (kmimittee. Estate Land Act 
Enquiry Committee and Board of Industries, ■ 
Address : Rajapalayam, Ramnad Distiict. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Mikzan ' 
Mahakao Siiki Khengarji Sawai BAHADI’U I 
Maharao of, G.C.S I., G.C.l.E. b. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give i 

32 


£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during Em open n War, 1916 ; represent- 
ed India, League Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary.) Address: 
The Palace, Bliuj, Kutch. 

LAITHWAITE, John Gilbert, C.S I, (1938), 
C.T.E (1935) ; ITivate Secretary to H. E. 
The Viceroy and Seendary to the 
Go vernoi -General, b 5 July 1894. Edve.: 
Clongowes, Tiinity (’ollegc, Oxford. Served 
in Grf'at War (wounded) ; appointed 
to India Othcc 1919 ; Private Secre- 
tary to Earl 'Winterton, M.P., 1922-23, 
Party iinder-Secretaiy oi State for India 
and As.sistant JTivate Secretary to Secretaries 
of State foi India, 1923-24 Specially attached 
to 1*1 imc MmistiT (Mi. itamsay Macl'niiald; 
for Socond Round Tabh' Conference, 1931 ; 
Secretarv, Indian Franchise (liOthian) Coin- 
mltte(‘ 1932, Secretary, Indian Delimitation 
Committee, August Itllki to January 1936. 
Address: Viceroy ’s Camp, India. 

LAKHMIDAS RowJl 'I'aiksee, BA, M.L C ; 
Landloid and Merchant, m. Ijadkabai L. R. 
Tainsee Edm * St Navicr’s College, Bombay. 
President, 1*. J. Hindu (J\mkhana and Presi- 
dent, Pdiatia Mitra Mandal. PubheatHms : 

“ Kienzied I’lnaiicc ” Speedics and Writings 
of B G. Hoiniman “Ihiests, Parasites and 
Plagues ” Address 2t)-31-33, Bora Bazar 
Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabai Hill, Jiombay, and Panclivati, Nasik 
Ciity. 

LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, Thakore Saheb BAL- 
viRSTNiiJi Karansinohji, b. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address: 
Lakhtar. Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI Narayan LAl, Rai Sauib, 
Pleader and Zemindar, b. 1870. m. to 
Srin.aii Navarani Ivuiiwer. Edtic.: at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna: a 
nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and non-ofiieial Chairman, 
Local Boaid, and Cential Co-oiierativc Bank, 
Auiangabad, and Chaiiman of its Advisory 
Committee. . Gloiies of Indian 

Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and (harkba Maliatmya Hindu-Musalnian 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratmiwali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Aiti. Address * Aurangabad, 
Dlst. Gava, (Bihar). 

LAKSHMI Raj Singh, Kunwar Rai Bahadur 
of GaJ.hana Estate, M L.C., U. P. Edve, : at 
Goveinmcnt High Selionl, Aligaih, and Agra 
College At the age ol 21 ho took charge of 
the administration ol Ids 
estate. He w'as the elef- 
ted Chaiiman of Aligaih 
Distiiet Boaid fiom 1929 
to 1931. He IS an Hon. 

Special Magistrate with 
second class powois. Tlie 
title of Rai Bahadur was 
conferred on him in Janu- 
ary 1936 He is a mem- 
ber of District (’ourt of 
Wards Advisory Com- 
mittee. Their Excellencies 
Sir W. Mon 18 and Sir Harry 
Haig have highly appreciated bis management 
of the Gabliaiia Estate and Sir John Russel 
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has warmly praisenl his energetic work in 
aKricultiire and rural uplift, b. March 1899. 
AddreKK : Gahhana Estate, P O. Gabhana, 
Dt. Aligarh, U.P. 


LAL, Hhiavax Akdeshiu h. Nov. 12, 1899, 
M.A ot the Hombav Tniversitv in History, 
Polities and Economics Passed LL B with 
distinction, 192(5 Piacti- 
sed as advocate at Nasik, 
1920-1930. Joined liom- 
l)ay J udiclal Sei \ ice 1 930 
^ and served in Uatnagiri 
and Thana Distiicts Asst 
Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Legal Depait- 
inent, 1932-3(5 Deputy 
Secretary to Go^ eminent 
of India, Legislatne Dept 
since April 193(5 and in 
addition officiated as Sec- 
retaiy of (^ouncil ot State 
April-October, 1936. Nominated Official 
Membei, Council ot State, 193(5-37. m 
Cooriii, (J ot N N Master, Distiict and 
Session Judge, Bombav (letiied). Address. 
LegislatiNc Depaitment, New Delhi 


LALA Bam Saran Das, The Hon. Bai Baha- 
dur, C.I.K., Kalsar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914). 
Member, Council of State ; Mlllowiier, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor, b. 30 Nov. 
1876. Educ.: Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council ; 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non- 
Mahomedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men ; President Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dliarm Pratlnidhl Snbha, Punjab ; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory 
Committee for Punjab Branches ; Ex-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce; 
Director, Trans- Continental Airways Ltd. 
British India Corporation, Cawnpore ; 
Director, Punjab Matches Ltd. ; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Sunlight Insurance Co. 
of India Ltd. Delegate to the Committee on 
Beserve Bank of India hold in London, 1933 , 
Director, Impt'rial Bank oi India. Address 
1, Egerton Itoad, Lahore. 


LALKAKA, J EH AN GIB Abdbshir, b, 3 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Pestouii, Vakil, C.I.E., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi .Tamsetji K haras 




of Bandra. Educ : Ahmedabad High School ; 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn , Bombay, 
unveiled by H. E. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D. £. Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Covernton*s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll.; Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad ; and H.H. 
theNawab of Bampur’s life size portrait for 


Durbar Hall, Bampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay ; portrait of H. E. Sir 
James Siffon for Council Hall, Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Brabourne for Bom- 
bay Secretariat. Member of the Gov<*rnment of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Examina- 
tions, 1917-193H. Chosen by the Govt, 
of India to copy Boyal portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. Dy. Director, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate Director 
in 1934. Awarded the King-Einpcror 
George V. Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. 
Address: The ‘Studio’, 20, Nepean Sea 
Boad, Ikmibay, c/o Imperial Bank, Bombay. 

LAMOND, Sill William, Kt (l 93(5), Managing 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, b. 21 July 
1887. m. Ethel Speedily. Educ • Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Boyal 
Bank ot Scotland ; joined Bank of Bombay 
In December 1907. Address . 3, Theatre 

Boad, Calcutta. 

LATIMEB, Sir COURTENAY, B.A. (Oxon), 
KC.I.E. (1935), C.I.E. (1920), C.S.I. (1931), 
Additional Secretary, Political Dept., 
India, since 1937. b. September 22, 1880, 
m. Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir Bobert 
Aikman. Educ: St. Paul’s School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1904; joined 
Political Dept., 1908; Bevenue Commissioner, 
N.W.F.P., 1 929 ; Bcsident in Kashmir, 1931. 
A.G.G in the States of Western India, 1932. 
Puhlrcatwns ' Census of India 1911. Vol. 
XI il, North-West Frontier Province. 
Address : Simla /Delhi. 

LATIFl, Alma, C.I.E., 1932, O.B.E.. 1919; M.A., 
LL.M. Cantab ; LL.D. Dublin ; Barr., I.C S. 
(letd Jan 1938); mentioned in Gaz. of India 
lor valuable war Serviws. 1919 , Kaisar-i-Hlnd 
Medal, 19 37 b. 12 Nov. 1879 ; e.s. of late C.A. 
Latif, Bombay ; m. Nasima, of late Justice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay ; two s. two d. 
Educ: St. Xavier's School and Coll., Bombay, 
passing first in Inter, examination Bombay 
University 1897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo; joined 1898, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student) ; 
1st Class Honours in 1st year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both part'' 
of Law Tripos ; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos ; headed poll for Committee 
Camb. Union Society, also stroked L.M.B.c 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior Wheweil 
scholarship (Camb.) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law, politics A 
economics, 1902 ; Ist cl. Degree of Honour of 
Government of India for eminent proficiency in 
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Arabic, 19Ub ; joined as Asstt. Commr. 
in Punjab Jan. 1903; since held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices; 
Dlst. Judge, Amritsar 1908 ; inquired Into 
Pun j*ab industries, 1909-10; duty with Press 
Gamp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
(medal) ;Dist. Judge, Delhi, 1911-12 ; Director; 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State 1913- 
16; Dy. Commr. Hissar 1918-21 ; Hecruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz. of India for valuable ^ 
war services, 1919; sec. transfd. depts. 
also member, Logis Council, Punjab, 1 921-24 | 
Dy. Commr. Karnill, 1924-27; Commr. and ! 
Pol. Agent, Amliala , also member. Council of | 
State Nov. 1927; Delegate, Interna- 1 
tional Law Conf., The Hague, March 1930 , 
substitute delegate and adviser. International 
Labour Conf., (Jeneva, June 1930; Delegate,! 
Inter- Parliamentary Conf., London, July 1930; ' 
duty with 1st Indian Round Tai»le Conference, 
London, Sep. 1930; Commr. Multan, March! 
1931; duty with 2nd Indian Round Table' 
Conference, London, Aug. 1931 ; Sec. Con- 
sultative Committee (1. R. T. C.) Delhi, | 
Jan. 1932 ; duty with 3rd Indian Round j 
I’able Conference, L<mdon, October 1932. j 
Commr Lahore, Jan. 1931, Financial Coin-, 
missioner (Revenue), Punjab, April- July 1933,1 
and Feb 1934 to Scf)t. 1937 Pnblicatwns . I 
Elfccts of War on Piopcity, being studi(‘s in' 
International Law and Policy, 1908 , Iiidiis- 


Alnmouth, Northumberland Educ. : Christ's 
; Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab. 
I Entered l.C.S. 1806. Served in G. P. 
Address : Mombassa. 

! LSOGE, FBA.N0I8 Ceoil, G.B.E., V. D. (lOlOL 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Edue : Sherborne School. Address ; 
Bengal Club. Calcutta. 

LE RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Pius, 0. M. CAP. 
R. C. Bishop op Ajmbu. Lonent (Prance). 
6. 28 November 1870. Educ : Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, Novembe^ 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap- 
lain at Aimer. Rector of St. Anselm’s Hinh 
School (1904-1931) Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address : Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 

LIAQAT H\yat Kuan, Nawab, Sir, Kt., 
O B.E., Aitmadudaiila Viqarulmulk, Tazim 
Sardar; Prime Mimstei of Patiala State. 
b. 1st February 1887. m. d. of Mian Nizam- 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State. 
Educ : Privately. Address: Patiala. 


trial Punjab, 1911; various addresses, 
ai tides, rejiorts Address Oiient Club, 
Bombay , Atlienacuiii, Pall Mall, London 


'LlJiAVATl, BAI SAHKU I'ATWAllPHAN. 
SH1 U.ua NT SAlIimAOyAVATl THK IlANlSAHEB 
ot Jaiukiiaiidi is the noble consfut ol Shrlmant 


LATTHE, Diwan Bahadur Anna Babaji, 
M.A , LL.B. (Bomba>). Fiuauee Minister,: 
Go\ennuent of Bombay, smee 1937 b J878. , 
wj. to Jy<dsnal)ai Kadre of Jvolhnjiur. Educ \ 
Deecan College, 1‘oona , Pi of of Kiiglisli. j 
Rujaraiu College, Kolbapui, J907-J911 , | 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 
President, Southern Mahratla Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non -Brahman League , 
Edited Deccan Eyot (1918-20)”; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member of the Unirersity Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Balmdurship Conferred in 
1930. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Chairman, Central Co-oT>erative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932. Publications: 
“Introduction to Jainism’’ (English); 
‘‘Growth of Biitish Empire in India’’ 
(Marathi) ; ” Memoirs of Shahii Chhatrapati ”, 

“ Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Cliaritra” 
in Marathi (1 925) ; Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930; “The Federal 
Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 
1931 Address Secretariat, Bombay; Belgaum 

LEACH, The Hon. Justice Sir (Alfred 
Henry) Uonel. Knighted (1938), Chief 
Justice, High (Jourt, Madras 6. 3 Feb 
1883 , m Sophia Hedwig Kiel, d. of Prof. 
Dr. Heinrieh August Kiel. Bonn, Edue 
Called to the Bar 1907. Appointed Judge of 
the Rangoon High Court. 1933 , appointed 
Chief Justice, High Court, Madra-s, J937 
Address . Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madrits. 

LBFTWICH, Ghaeles Gerbans, C.B.E. (1919).! 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, j 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus of| 


Rnja Shankarino I’aiashiiiamiao alias 
Apiiasalicb Patwardliaii, the Rajasalieb of 
Jainkhaiidi, in the l)e((an. 


She is the onl> daughtei 
of Shiimaut Madhaviao 
Moreshwar Jbuidit, J’ant 
Amatya, the late Cliiel 
saheb of Ba\da h in 
1910, m the Rajasaheb 
in 1924 and has a sou and a 
daughter Educ .I’lUatolv 
the Raiiisaiieb is endowed 
with all tlie finalities ot 
head and lieart tliat eon- 
tribute to make domestic. 



life iiappv, Ou more than one occasion shn 
has proved to be a t>cfit,t,ing paitnei iu Jite of 
a Uuiei beaiing tlie luunt of adimmstiation 
of a jirogieshive State She has becui managing 
the Khnsgi Department witli raie skill and 
success, tliiis helping to lighten the burden of 
the Rajasaheb in tlie mauageimuit of the 
atlairs ot the State Dining the Rajasaheb’s 
absence m Knglaud and tlie Continent she 
was in sole chaige of tlic adininistratioii of the 
State as the Regent and mufie the tullest use 
of this ojiiiortunity to demonstrate her 
capacity for aciiuinistration and her solicitude 
for the welfare of the people of the State. 
She has a leligious tuiu of mind and with thli 
her simplieity of habits and unassuming 
generosity of heart form a rart' combination 
that makes her an object of leverence and 
affection both in and outswle the palace. 


LINDSAY, SIR DARCY, KT. (1925), C.B.E., 
1919, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911); M.L.A 
1921-30 and 1933-36 h, Nov. 1865. Late 
Secretary, Calcutta Branch, Royal Insurance 
Co. Address 26, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
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LINDSAY, Sir Harry Alexa\j>er Fanshawe, i 
K.C.T.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., [inperia] Institute,, 
London, b. il March 1881. m. Kathleen, | 
Louise Huntington ; two * Edwc. : St. Pauls,! 
School, London ; Worcester College, Oxford, ' 
Arrived in India 1906 and served in Bengal, 
as Asst. Collr. and Mgtc.; Under-Secretary to 
Government. Be venue and General Depart-' 
ments, March 1910 ; transferred to Bihar, 
1912; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. ^ 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Secretary to Govt | 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, i 
1912 ; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; Offg. Secretary | 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921; Indian Trade Coniniisaic ner, 
from Ist Pchruary 1023, C.l.E. in 1926, 
K.C.T.E in 1934. Je/c/ress . Benf.al ('lul>, ' 
Calcutta, and OrKuital Club, London. ' 


LINLITHGOW, 2M) Marquess of (cr. 1902), 
Victor Alexander John Hope, K.T., 

1928, P.C. 19.35, cr 1929; 

G.M.S.I., G.M.3.E. ; D.L . T 1) . Eail 

of Hopei oun 1 703; Viscount 

— ^ Aithrie, Bai on Hope 1703 , 

Baron Hopetoun (UK.) 
1809 , Baron Niddiy (U.K.) 
181 4, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India from April 
1936; Lord Lieutenant of 
West Lothian ; Chairman of 
Market Supply Oomniittee 
1 933-36 ; late Chairman, 
Meat Advisory Coininittee, 
Boaid of 'I’rade; Chairman 
of Medical Research Council 
1934-36 ; Chairman, Governing liody. Imperial 
College of Science and Tochnologv 1934-3(5 , 
late Director ot the Bank of Scotland, 
Scottlsli Widows Fund and Life Assui- 
ance Society, .1 A 1*. (Coates Ltd , 
Scottish Agiieultural Industiios Ltd , Biitish 
Assets 'I’nists JJd., Second Jiiitish Assets 
Ti lists Ltd , Fellow ot tlie Royal Society of 
Edinbuigh Ltd. b. 24 Sep. J887 , e s. of 1st 
Maiquc.ss and Hon, Heisey de Moleyns, 
3rd d. oi 4th Lord Veiitiy; s fatiicr 1908; 
m 1911, Doieeii Maud, 2nd d. of Rt. Hon. 
Sir F. Milnei 7th Bt , twin s tlirec d. Rduc 
Eton. Served Euiopean War 1914-18 (des- 
patches), and commanded 1st Lothiaiis and 
Jlorder Ainumied Car Company 1920-26 ; 
(’ivil Lord of the Admiialt> 1922-24, Dy. 
(3iairinan of Unionist Party Organisation 
1924-26 , Piesidciit of Navv League 1924-31 ; 
(3miinian, Departmental Committee on Dis- 
tiibution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923 ; Chairman of Edini)urgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924-33; 
Clialrman, Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture 1926-28: Chairman, Jt. Select 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
1933; Reel eations, golf, shooting. Heir; Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. Address : Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, India ; Hopetoun House, South 
Queeiisfeiry, Linlithgowshire. T. ; South 
Queensferry 17. Clubs : Carlton, New and 
Edinburgh. 



LINLITHGOW, HER EXCELLENCY THE MaR- 
CHIONESS of, is a daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Milner, Baronet, and married His 
Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow in 1911. 
Her Excellency inherited 
her interest in all forms ot 
charitable W'ork for the 
welfare of the community 
from her father who spent 
many years of his life in 
helping those in distress, 
and who was affectionately 
known as the “ Soldiers’ 

Friend ” owing to ids efforts 
on behalf of disabled ex- 
Service men after tlie Great 
War 1914-1918. Her Ex- 
cellency is particularly interested in 
Tubereulosif- and has been — and still is con- 
nected w'lth the wonderful work done at the 
Papworth Village Settlement for the 
Tubercular in England (founded by her 
lather, Sir Fredi'riek Milner). Hei Excellency 
is a well-known and popular hostess in London 
during the season, but she prcfeis a country 
life and is never happier than when staying 
at her bcautifiilliome, in Seotlaiid, Hopetoun 
House, on the banks of the River Forth. 
Her Excelleney has many interests and 
excels at most games. She is also a keen 
gardner and has a considerable knowledge 
of all forms of plant hie. 

LIVINGSTONE, Archibald MacDonald, M.C., 
M A., B.Sc. (Edin.), Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government ot India, b. 25 
January 1890. w. Gladys Mary Best, 1918. 
Educated Edinburgh University. 4^ years 
R F.A. (Ret. rank of Major). Appointed 
J924, Senior Marketing Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. On loan to the Go- 
vernment of India from April 1934. A ddress : 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India, Old Secretariat 
Buildings, Delhi. 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B.a. (Cantab.), C.S.I., 
C.T.E., I.C.S., Member, Central Board of Reve- 
nue. b. August 30, 1883. w. Violet Mary, d of 
the late .1. C. Orrock. Edue. . King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed t'^ Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 : Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923. Officiated as 
Finance Member, Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933. Address : 
Delhi and Simla. 

LOHARU, LIEUTENANT NAWAB MIRZA AMINUD- 
DiN Ahmed Khan Bahadur, Ruler op 
Loharu State (Punjab States Residency) 
b 23rd March 1911 , Ediic : Attchison 
Cliiet’s (College, Lahore. Invested with full 
ruling poweis on 21st November 1931, after 
a course of Military Judicial and Revenue 
Training in British India. Military Rank o 
Lieutenant conferred by His Majesty th 
King Emperor on 2l8t February 1934 ; is - 
Moghal by lace and enjoys a permaneiJ 
hereditary salute of 9 guns, while tlie Lohai u 
State is a Member of the Chamber of Princes 
In its own rights ; is a Pation of the Delhi 
Flying Club, a keen aviator and holds tlie 
Xiilot’s ” A " License. Address : Loharu. 
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LONDHEY, Damodar Ganesh, m.a. (Bom.), 
Ph.D, (L<*ipzig), Principal of the Wasudeo 
Arts Collego, Wardha, C P. Philosopher, 
educationist and Psychologist, b. 1897 
(Poona). Educ.; Fergusson College, Munich, 
Jena and Leipzig Universities. Sometime 
Professor, Rajaram College, Kolhapur, and 
Senior l^search Fellow at the Indian Insti- 
tute of Pliilosophy, Amalncr. “ Doctor of 
Philosophy" of Leipzig University, 1933. 
Author of " The Absolute * An Outline of A 
Meta physic of Self " (in German); An Article 
on Psycliology and Samkhya in Maratlii 
Encyclopaedia ; and several articles and 
monographs on philosophical subjects in 
philosophical Journals.” Special interests : 
Occultism, Yoga, lleligion and Indian Culture. 
Address : Wasudeo Arts College, Wardha. 

LORT-WILLIAMS, Kt. cr. 1936 Sir John 
(Rolleston), K.C. (1922), Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1927. b. 14 September 1881. 
m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o. c. of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead, 
Educ: Merchant Taylors; London University. 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904; Member, Inner and Middle Temple , 
Recorder of West Bromwich, 1923 and of 
Walsall, 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 , Stockport, December 1910; 
<Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922 ; (U) 
1923. Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
SIX years in Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry. 
Member of the L C. C. (Llinehouse>, 1907-10; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing ComraRtee 
Address ’ High Court, Calcutta 

LOTHIAN, Arthur Cuxninqiiam, C.S.I. 
(1937), (/.T.E , Addl. Secretary to the 

Governmout of India, Fondgii and Political 
Department, b. 27th Juno 1887. m Mary 
Helen Macgiegor. Ednr lliiivcisity of 
Abeideen ; Christ Church Oxfoid M A (1st 
Hons. Mathematics), B Sc (special dlntlnc- 
tion) Entered I.C.S , 1910, Assistant 

Magistrate, Bengal, 1911-15. Joined Indian 
Political Department in 19J5 and served sub- 
sequently as Political Ollicer in Central India, 
Kaslimir, Hyderabad, Mvsor<‘, Rajinitana, 
Baroda, and with the Goverment of India , 
Resident at Jaipur, I929-19.J1 . Re-'ident in 
Mewar and Political Agent, Southern 
Rajputana States, 1930-31 ; Resident at 
Baroda, 1932-33; Prime Minister, Alwar, 
President, Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States, 1933. Resident in Jaipur and the 
Western States of Rajputana, J 933-34. Oifg. , 
Agent to tlie Go V(;i nor- General in Rajputana 1 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, \ 
1934. Address: 4, York Road, New Delhi. | 

LOW, Francis,.! P., Editor, The Time of India, i 
6. 19 Novemner 1893. m. Margaret Helen 1 
Adams. Educ : Robert Gordon’s College, ■ 
Aberdeen. Joined staff, Aberdeen Free Press, i 
*1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian ' 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, | 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1919. Gazetted out ; 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, i 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The ' 
Times of India, 1922 ; Asst. Editor, 1927- ! 
1932, Address ; Malabar Court, Ridge Road, ; 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. i 


LOYD, llT. Rev. P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of, 

LUMBY, Arthur Friedrich Rawson, B A. 
(Cambridge), C.I.E. (1927); O B.E. (1923); 
Lieutenaut-Coionel, Indian Army, Deputy 
Secretary, Army Department, b. L‘d August 
1890. m. Lottice Mary, younger d. of Rev, 
F. K. Hodgkmson (2()bh June 1916). Educ: 
Rugby and Clirist’s College, Cambridge, 
.Joined Indian Army, 1912 ; Great War, 
Egypt, Gallipoli, France. Wounded, G.S.O. 3 
and G.S.O. 2, A.H Q , India, 1916-1928; 
Secretary, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
1 92.'>-26 , Asst. Secretary, Army Department, 
1928-33; Deputy Secretary, 1934; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1934. Address : Army 
Department, New Delhi and Simla : C/o 
Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, London. 

LUMLEY, His Exokllenoy Sir L\wrknob 
Roger, G.(LI.E , Goveiiior ot Bombay b. 
27th July 1896, 2ml and only suniving son 
of late Biigadiot -General lion. Osbeit Liimley, 
(3 ^ M. O. and late Coiistaiicu 

Captain Eustace Jolin 

Wilson- Patten, 1st Lilo 

Guards, and Emilv (*ons- B 

tantia, daugliter of Rev. 

Lord Jolin Til vrine Nephew 

and lieu of 10th Euil of 

Seaibrough, q, r, ni 1922, HNBH^^^B 

Katliariiie Isobel, daiiglitei 

of Marchmoiit, Beiwick- 
shire, and Baidrocbat, 

Ayishlie, one son (bom .5tli December 1932) 
foiii d.uighteis Edar : Eton R M C , San- 
dhurst Magdalen College, Oxtord B A. 
Oxford, 1921. M P. (C.) Kmgston-upoii-llull, 
East, 1922-29 , Yoi k, 1931-37 Seivel with 
11th llussirs, France, 1916-18. WonudeJ 
1918 Assume 1 chai ge as Govei noi of Bombay, 
Sephunbor 1937. Publications History ot the 
Eleventli Hussars, 1936. Clubs (Javali y, Cail- 
tou Adlress . lloveiiuueiit House, lioinbay. 

LUNAWADA, LiEui. His Highness Mauarana 
SURI VlUnilADRA-SiNHJI, IlAIAJl SAIlEll OF 
Luna WA DA State, b Stli June 1910. m. 
Mahaiani Shri Mauliai kuii verba Saheb, 
dauglitei ot (Japt His Highness Maharana 
Raj Saheb, Shri Sir Amaisiiiliji, K C.S.I., 
K C.I.E., of Waiikanoi State, Katliiawar. 
Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer. Aseended the 
Gadi, October, 1930. Appointed Jaoutenant 
In the British Army by H. M the King- 
Emperoi, .Tune, 1937 Dynastic Salute: 
9 guns Address. Liinawada {Via Godhra). 

LYLE, Thomas MoElderry, B.E., A.R.C.Sc. I., 
C. I. E. (1928), I. S. E., Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Canals, U. P b. 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ. • St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place witli First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council, 1908-09, apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P., India, in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including ilangao Dam on Ken River 
in C.I. ; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
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Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sards 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works, 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
rlstan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C., 
Bushire Field Force in 1918-19 (South 
Persia). Address: Irrigation, Secretariat, 
Lucknow, U.P. 

MACKLTN, The Hon. Mr. Justice Albert 
SORTAIN Romer, B.A , Judge, Bombay High 
Court, b. 4 March, 1890. m. April 14. 1920. 
Educ. : Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Arrived in India, 1913: served in 
Bombay as Asst. Collector and Magistrate ; 
Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions Judge, 
1922 ; Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1923; Oflfg. Judge 
and Sessions Judge, 1924, Registrar, High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926; Judge and 
Se.ssions Judge, 1929; Judicial A8.st and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929; Offg. 
Secretary to Govt , Legal Department, 1931 : 
Judicial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India, 1 932 ; Otfg. Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1934 : Judge, High Court, 1935. Address: 
High Court. Bombay 

MACMAHON, Major-General Hugh Francis 
Edward, C.B. (1931) ; C.B.E. (1925) ; M.C.. 

P. S.C. D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command 1 
Headquarters, Rawalpindi b. 13th Oct. 1880. 
m. Agnes Hearn, older d. of A. K. Gumming, 
Esq. Educ : Pocklmgton, Bedford, R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900; joined S. & T. C, 1904; Instructor, 
Staff College, Quetta, 1019-23; A. A. and 

Q. M.G., Waziristan District, 1923-1927; 

D.D.M. and Q., A.H Q., 1928; D.D.S. & T. 
A.H.Q., 1929 ; D S.T., A.H.Q., 1929 ; D. A. 
and Q.M G., Northern Command, 1933; A.D.C. 
to H. M. the King, 1929; Coi.,1922, Major- 
Generai, 1930. Served in Waziristan Campaign, 
1900-02; the Great War 1914-1918; despat- 
ches 5 times, M. C. and Bt. of Lt. -Colonel; 
Kurdistai , 1919 Waziristan, 1923-24; 

Despatches, C.B.E. Address : Rawalpindi. 

MACTAGGART, COLONEL Charles, O.S.I.. 
1919. C.I.E.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. b. 1861. Educ,: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Scb. Glasgow Univ., Eiit. 
I.M.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902; 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Cominl«««lon. 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address: Lucknow. 

McKKNZfE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
1904, D.D. (Aberdeen), 1934; Senior Cunnin- 
gham Fellow, New College, Edinburgh, 
1908 ; Principal, Wilson College, ft. 13 
June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson Dinnes. 
Educ. : Aberdeen University, New CJollege, 
Edinburgh • Tubingen University. Ordained 
1908 ; Appointed Professor in Wilson College, 
1908 ; Appointed Principal, 1921 ; Fellow of 
the University of Bombay, President, 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26; 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1931-33. Publications : Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Univ. Press). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by R. S. Simpson, D.D. (James 


Clarke) ; Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmilian). Address : Wilson College House. 
Bombay. 

MCNAIR, George Douglas, The Hon, Mr. 
Justice, B.A. (Oxon); M.B.Ek (Mil.), Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, ft, 30 April 1887. rn 
Primrose, younger d. of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs, Garth. Educ, • Charter House 
and New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar. 
1911 ; practised m Calcutta from 1912 ; Joined 
I.A.R.O ; .served in Mesopotamia, 1916-19; 
practised at Privy Council Bar, 1920-1933 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

MADAN, JA.VARDAN Atmaram, B.A., C.I.E., 
l.C.S , Commissioner, Southern Division, 
Bombay Presidency, since May 1936. 
ft. 12 February 1885. m. Champubai, d. 
of late H. P. Pitale, J. P. Educ Bombay, 
Oxford and Cambridge. Assistant Collector, 
1909, and Asst. Settlement Officer ; Collector 
and Registrar, Co-operative Socueties, Bombay, 
1920 ; Joint Secretary, Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1926-28; Chairman, Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929 ; Director 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen's Comjiensation, Bombay, 1930. 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Dejit , 
1934, Address: Hiilme Park, Bclgaiim. 

MADGAVKAR, SIR Govind DINANATH, Kt., 
B.A., l.C.S. ft. 21 May 1871. Educ: St. Xa- 
vier's High School, St. Xavier’s College, 
Elphinstone College, and Balliol. Passed the 
l.C.S, in 1892 ; served in Burma for 8 years ; 
became Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1905. 
Additional Judicial Commlsiloner (Karachi), 
1920; Judge, High Court, 1925-31 , Adviser, 
Holkar State, 1933-35. AddrehS . 118, 

Kor(‘gaon Park, Poona. 

MADHAVLAL, BiB ChiNUBHAI, Bt., se? 
Ranchhodlal. 

MADRAS. BlSHOr OF, since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Manlsfleld Waller, M.A. 

(Cantab ) D.I). honoris causa ; Trinity College, 
Toronto , D D. Western Uiiivci.sitv of Canada, 
ft. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ : Hlghgatc School, Corpus 
Christi College. Cam. Ordained, d. 3894 , 
p. 1895 Ix)n. ; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity 
Sell., Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay Nara- 
yans High School, Benares, 1907 ; Ag. Scej . 
CM.S, U.P., 3908-09; Secretary. 1909-3933 ; 
Sec. C. M. S , Indian (Jroiip, 1913 ; (^non ol 
Lucknow, 1910-15 ; Bishop of Tinncvellv, 
1915-22 Bishop of Madias, 1 Jan. 192.3. 
Putilications : “Revelation” in Bi.shop’s 
Coinmcntarios for India and The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Address : The Diocesan 
Office, Cathedral, P.O. Madras. 

MAHABOOB AIJ IvHAN, Mahomed AKBAR- 
RHAN, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1923). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. ft. 187s 
Educ. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savaiiur ? ' 
establishing Ginning and Pressing facton*» 
there ; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Giittal, convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
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its benefits to the other ryots of his place | 
and neighbourhood ; is President, Hubli j 
Aniuman-i-lslam, wording for the educa-j 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- ' 
medans ; was Vice-President of the Hubli I 
Municipality for some years and was elected | 
the President of that Municipality in 1931 . 1 
Was again elected President of the Hubli | 
Municipality in 1932 for another tricnniuni. 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municiiiality for another trionniiim in Soptr. ! 
1935, Hecipient of H. M. the King’s Silver I 
Jubilee 3tedal ; elected Chairman, Dist School 1 
Hoard, Dharwar, 1936. Pubhcationx: Kanarese 
translation of Mr. (i. F. Kcatmgo’s “ Rural J 
Economy in the Bombay Deccan;” Kanarese i 
translation of “ Britain in India, Have we j 
Benefited Address : Opposite Native General j 
Library, Hubli, Diet. Dharwar. j 


MAHAJANI, Ganesh Sarharam, M.A (Can- ; 
tab). ; ]*h.D. (Cantab.); B A (Bom ); Smith's 
Prizeman (1926) ; Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson 
College, Poona. M L C , 
Bombay, b. 27 Nov. 1898. j 
m. Iiidumati Paranjpye, 
d of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye 
and niece of Dr. 11. P. ' 
Paranjpye. Educ : High 1 
„ School, Satara, Fergusson 
y College, Poona, St. John's ■ 
College, (’ainbridgc First, 
in Intermediate (Second! 
Sanskrit Scholar) and the , 
B A. Examination, Duke 1 
of Edinbuigh FMlow. Went to England as | 
Government of India Scholar ; returned to j 
India in 1927; appointed Principal, Fergusson 1 
College, 1929; obtained King’s (‘om- 
mission, ETC, promoted ” Captain”, 1937; j 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Scnmcc, ' 
Bomba V Dniversity, 1936. Piiblirnhons . < 
” Lessons in Elementary Analysis ” , 
for Honours Courses of Indian IJniver- j 
aities, and some inafhcniatical publications l 
especially ‘ conti ibution to 'J’heory of' 
Ferromagnetic Crystals ’ (published in the ! 
Transactions of the Royal Society, London ) 
Address : Fergusson C’ollcge, Poona, 4. 



MAHALANOBIS, S.C., B.Sc (Edin.), F.R S.E , ' 
I. E. S. ; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Carmi- ! 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, , 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiologv, i 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta Uni versitv. b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 ! 
fourth d. ot Kesluib Chunder Sen and sister ' 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar , 
Educ. : Edinburgh Univ. Pubhcations j 

Muscle Fat in Salmon : Life History of | 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; Teachers’ ' 
Manual ; Text Book of Science. Address : ! 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. j 

MaHDI HUSAIN, Khan Wahud-ud-Daula. i 
Azod-ul-Mulk, Nawab Mirza Khan { 
Bahadub, C.I.E.; 6. 1834. EdvA.l India;! 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, | 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina, Eaymiani. I 
Address ; Tirminigaz , Lucknow. I 


MAHENDRA LAL, Chatjuhri, M.L.A., C. P., 
is the biggest landlord and hanker of the 
MaiuUa Distiiet, and has got interest in several 
coneerns of the eountry. 

He succeeded to the estate 
after the death of his elder 
brother in 1932 , takes 
keen interest 111 piiblie 
activities of the district 
and is a inembei of sevoial 
juildic bodies He has aet-ed 
in various capacities of res- 
ponsibilitv on the diffei ent 
committees and organisa- 
tions formed from time to 
time in the distiict and the 
Province lie maintains 
several charitable institutions and has hcl])ed 
fliiamdally many social and ichgums organisa- 
tions in the f)roviiiee and outside, lie is a 
great lover of fine aits ea])ecially music h. 
September 15, 1902. Address : Maharajpur, 
Mandla, C P. 

MAHMOOI) S CHAM NAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M.L.C., Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, S. Kanara District Board, 
Elected Member, S. K. Dist. Educational 
Council, b. 7 March 1870. m. 1898 to 
Mrs. Maryam Schainnad. Edue. : St . 
AloysiiiH* College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and Christian College, Madras. Served on 
the South Kanara Dist. Board for about 
20 years; Hon. Magistrate for 10 years 
since 1913: Pioneer of Mojdah education in 
S. Canara. Started the Azizia Muglim 
Educational Association in South Kanara in 
1907 and Madras Moplah Amelioration 
Committee in 1922. Elected Member of the 
First and Second Legislative Assembly and 
3rd and 4th Legislative Connell, Madras, and 
member, first reformed Legislative Assembly, 
Madras ' Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 
interest In Moplah education , Presided at the 
3rd Annual Coiifce. of all Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangham in 1925. Leader of the Govt. 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925 ; 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Confee., S. Kanara in 1926. Member, 
Mahomedan Religious Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod. Vice-President, Madras Presidenev 
M<wlem I^eague; Member, Staff Selection 
Board, Madras, 1928-30 ; Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1930; member. Retrench- 
ment Committee, Madras, 1931-32 ; was active 
member of the Congress. President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod. l*resident, Dist. Educa- 
tional Council, S Kanara, 1937. Author 
The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 (Madras). 
Address . Sea View, Kasargad, S. Kanara. 

MAHMUD, The HON Dr. Syed, Ph. D 
(Germany), Minister of Education and 
Development, Bihar b 1889 ; m. Niece 
of the late Mr. Mazhanil Haque in 1915 ; 
Educ : Aligarh, Cambridge and Germany. 
General Secretary, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee in 1923 and from 1930 to 1936 
Address . Patna. 
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MAH 311) DA BA I) (Oui>n) . AIuhmmajj Amiu , 
Ahmed Khan, K. B. Baja of. h. 5th I 
November 1914. m. in 1927 to the Bani 
Sahel »a of Bilehra. Succession : 23r(l May i 
1931. Educ: In La 3Iai tinier College, Luck- j 
now and under European and Indian private ' 


tutors. The Baja Saheb has extensively 
travelled in Eurojie and the Near East. Deeply 
inteiestcd in Jtefornis and I'olitics, Address: 
BiitlcT Palace and Qaisaibagh, Jaicknow; 
Galloway House, Naim 'J’al , 3Iariniudabad 
(Oudh). 


MAHOMED, GULASIALI Sher. Consular Agent, 
Bcjiublic ot C/ecJioslo\akia, Bombav. b. I 
on IHth Dee , 1888 in Bombay. Educ : at I 
St Aaviei’s College, Bombav. (Sii Ibiahim 
Beliimtoola Scbolaiship holdci in Pievions 
Examination ) m on 1 ith 
.lulv, 1914, Kiilsumbai, 

two sons and thiee i 
daughtejs. He w'as a| 

Mombei of Committee, 
Foicign Boaid ot Tiade, 
Kobe, Japan, 1918-19; 
Piesident, Indian Tiade 
Association, Kol>e, Japan, \ 
1919 , CoTumeicial Agent 
to Czechoslovakia Bejuiblic, ] 
1922-25; Considai Agent | 
to tlie Bepuldic of 
Czechoslo\akia in Bomba\ since 192.5, le- 
cognised b> tin* (lo\ ci noi -G cik'I al in Council' 
anti Gazetted in 1925 , jMembci ol the Consulai 
Committe<‘ on Metals dining the Wai m Kobe, ; 
Japan , Membci of the Committee ol Foieign ■ 
Boaid of Tiade, Kobe, Jap.in , Piesident. ol j 
the Indian Tiatle Assot iation, Kolie. .lapan;| 
aM'aiiicd 3Ietlal and Dijiloma ol Bed CiossJ 
Society ol Jajian , Fellowship Dijiloma i 
of li'slitutc ol Commcice, Birmingham, , 
England, 1924 , awarded DijJoma of Honoui j 
bv Chambei of Commerce, Prague, j 
Czechoslovakia, 1930 ; Confen ed with the ; 
oidei of WHITE LION for Civil mcrita, by | 
sjiccial docicc dated 20th July, 193G, by the | 
Piesitlcnt of the Bejniblic of Czechoslovakia, | 
and a Boval Wan ant signed by Ills 3Iajcsty i 
King Edward VI 11 sanctioning to accc]»t and 
weal the same, has been granted to him. ' 
Address: 3Iahomctl House, Samuel Street,! 
West Bombay; and 31cher Villa, 14, Club j 
Boad, Bombay. 



M AHOMEDALT, Khan Bahadur, Nawab Step, j 
I.8.O. ; Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Gen. j 
of Boglstratiou, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis> I 
tlnguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 1 


extensnejy m Euio|>c and Amciica and 
embodied his i eseai ches in a thesis on “ B-uial 
(.!o-opei ation in India and abioad *' foi 
which he received the B.Litt degree of 
Oxford Universitv in 1933 ; member, Puiiiab 
Legislati\e Council, 1923-1930, inti oduced the 
Piiniab 31oncv Lenders Bill finally passed 
as “ Punjab Bogiilation of Accounts Act 
He held responsible offices in Indian 
States fiom 1926 to 1936; He was also 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Chambei 
of Piinccs and M^as associated with the Indian 
States Delegations to the Bound Talik* 
Conferences as Secietarv to the Chamber of 
Piinces' deiegation and one of its three 
witnesses at the .Toint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. He was the Indian States’ delegate 
at British (’ommonwcalth Belations Coii- 
fcienco in Canada in 1932 He was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Mmisteis 
ot Indian States and was tlie diafting and 
propaganda Secictary of the Punjab Unionist 
Paity. A leading mmiiber of tlie Amiitsar 
Distiict Boaid and Chairman oi one ot its 
Sub-Committees, he holds progressive views 
and is a brilliant speaker. He received the 
Punjab Go\einmcnt’s Sanad for distinguished 
Mar Scivice\s, is a staunch snppoitci ol the 
campaign lor the asstlictie and ciiltuial 
rcvual of India Is Parham entarv Secret aiy 
General to tlii' Premier, Punjab. Born : Jaiiu- 
aivl, 1897, Addiess: ’Hic Taj, Cnil Lines, 
Amiitsar, iMmjab 


MAHON, Colonel Alfred Ernest, D.S.O 
(1918) Indian Army (retired) on stall of 
T'rusvati Himalayan Besi'arch Institute since 
1930. b. 1878 , .S’, of R. H. Downes Mohan of 
Cavetown, Co Boscommon wi. Frances 
Amelia, d, ot Bov. Bobi'rt Harloe Fleming. 
Educ.: privately. Lieut, 5t}i Bn , Connaught 
Bangeis, 1899, Lieut 87thBojal Irish Fiisi- 
liers, 1900 , Lii’iit., 4th Punjab Iniantry, 190.3 ; 
transfcrri’d to 5.5th (Coke's) Bifles, 1901; 
Second-m eommaiid, 59th Boy al Scind Biilos, 
1922 , Co mm and (‘lit, Jst Br the V'rontier Force 
Begimeiit (P.W O Sikhs), 1923-27 ; Served 
South Atriean War. Ojieratioiis in the Trans- 
vaal East of Pretoria ; OpiTations in tlii‘ 
Orange Bi\er Colony. (Oui’cn’s Modal with 
four clasjis), Europc’an War; Opirations in 
France ami Belgium, 1914-15, Battles of 
Givenchy, Neiive Cliajiellc and St. .Tulieii. 
(1914-15 Star, Gciu^ral Service Medal, Victory 
Medal and Palm), wounded at 2n(l Battle 
of Ypres (d('spatchcs) , 31 ohm and Blockade 

and Waziristau Exjx'ditioii, 1917. Attack 
onNanu, action near Shraw'ani Pass. Gc^rman 
East Africa, 1917-18 (despatches, D.S O., 
■Waziristan Fi(*ld Force, 1919-20) Opera- 
tions near 31andana Hill, Action ncai 
Kotkai, Capture ot Almai Tangi, Opera tioir 
at Asa Khan, Capture of Barari Taiigi 
(Coniniandcd 109th Infantry, dcspatelu 
Imiia General Service 31edal with three clas]. . 


The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures ot Noto- 
rious Detective In English. Addrtss : 4, 
Ballvgungc, Calcutta. 

MAHOMOOD, 31IR Maqiiool, B.A., LL B , j 
B LiTT. (Oxoii ), Bar-at-Law,3I L A . Punjab. ' 
He rcpiesented Oxford at Intervarsity Inter-' 
national debates in U. S. A. in 1922 ; travelled ; 


Jirevet of Lt.-Coloncl); Bazmak Field For(. - 
1923; Golom'l 1924, retired 1928; Silvr i 
Jubilee 3IedaI 1935. Publications: numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in England and India, including 
The Field, Morning Post, Truth, and Yatefds- 
man, under nom de plume Mea. Address : 
Manali, Kulu, Punjab. 
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MAHTII^Il. SuiNakayan The Honourable, 
RAI JJAHADIK, giJuiliatod in 192i tiora the 
Patna Unneisity and was a memlier ot the 
Legislative Council ot llihai and Oiissa 
fjoiii Jannaiv 1030 to 
J037. He woikcd foi foiii 
veais as a luemhei of tl“* 
Senate and Syndicate of 
the Patna (Tnueisity and 
as mem 1)01 of the Jtoaid ol 
Seeond.uy Education and 
Text Look (’oiniuittec. He 
pla\ed an iinpoitant }>ait 
as a membei ot the Re- 
trenchment Committee ap- 
jxnnted hv the (lovein- 
immt of Lihai and Oiissa 
in J032. His mam tick! 
of activity has Ix'en the Distikt Loaid of 
Mnzairarpiii ot which he is the \ ice-(’haiiman 
Rince 1027 Ho is the Secietaiv ot tlie 
Oential ('o-opei ati\ e Jiank and President 
of the Distnct ('mined ol Eiiial Kconoin>. 
He w.is elected to the ('ouncil ot State to 
lepjcsi'iit liihai in Decmriher 1036. He 
continues to he a nu'inhei ol the s.iui Council, 
belongs to the I’lOgressjM' J’art> ol the 
Council ot State and is noted for his nation- 
ali'-lie and sobei views, Haiti . June 12, 1901. 
Adffiei^ft Alu/atfaipui (Lihai) 

MAJJTJIIA, THE Hon. Sakdar Lahadur sir 
SUNPAR SlNHH, Kt. (1920), O.I.E. (1020) ; 
Mmistei of Revmuie, CovciiiiiK'ni ot Punjab, 
b. 17th Keb. 1872 ; m. grand -daughter of 
Saidai Sir Attar bingh, K.C.I.K., Chief of 
Lahadnr (Patiala State). Edve.. Punjab Cliiefh 
College and Covornrnent College, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Kiialsa Coll , 
Amritsar, lor 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khaka Diwan, a representative body of 
the Siklis from its inception in 1902 to the 
close ot 1020, Jubilee Medal 1037). Address: 
“ Majitlua House, ” Albert Road, Amritsar 
(Punjab). 

MAJUMDAR: Dwua J)\S, M.Sc., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India, 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Olfg. Manager, 
Cential Puiilicution Brandi IiLiTch, 1930. b. 
2nd Feb. 1890. tn. Abhamayce, d. of late 
Promatna Natl) («iiosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
imr. Educ : Krishnagar ('ollcgiate School, 
Krishuagar College, and Presidency College, 
•Calcutta. Entcied Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1013; Bengal Survey Ollice 
-as Asfett. to the Olliccr in Chaige, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 ; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1021 to 1920 
Address : 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 



MAJUMDAR S. C,, B.Com (Bom.), Cert. 
A.I.B. (London), Manager, Hiiidusthan Co- 
opi'rative In^'urauce Society, Ltd., at Bombay, 
Boin3idVeb 1002. Late 
Agent ot the Cential Bank 
ol India, Ltd., Lindsay 
Stri‘et Branch, Calcutta ; 
was a piomiiK'iit member of 
the Committee ot the Ben- 
gal N.itioiial Chamber of 
Comincice, Calcutta, for 
over two years ; at pi client a 
prominent member of the 
Committees of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 

Bombay; Bombay Share- 
holders’ A'^sociation and a memlK'r of com- 
mittees ol seveial otlier Associations. A 
vfry able writer on Banking. Finance 
and Insurance in important Join rials and 
Nowspapeis ; a very popular flguie 111 
Commoieial and Industiiul Ciieles of 
Boirbav, wms Joint Secietary, Exhibition 
I Corainitt(*e, Indian National Congicss, held at 

[ Bombay 1034. Dii ector-m-fJharge, United 

Press of India Ltd. (News Agency) 
Address • Hindiisthan Co-oporative Insiiraiiee 
Society Ltd., lloinby Road, Fort, Bombay. 



MAJjAVIYA, Krishna Kant Pandit: JMembei, 
Indian Legislative Assenibl.v. He giaduated 
in 1008 and became tJic Editoi ot the “ A bhvn 
daya,” a Hindi v\e(‘lvl> foumleil hy Pt IMadan 
-Mohan Malaviy ‘1 Ho 
1 01 Hided and edited the 
Hindi montbly“jVJai yada” 
111 1010. He is the author 
ol many Hindi books such 
as Siiliagiat.Mauoiama Ke 
P.itia, Matiitva, Saiisai- 
sankat and a political his- 
toiy ot Sudan, Morocco 
and Egypt He thrice 
went to jail in connection 
wutli the Congicss non-co- 
opeiation movement Ho 
was tlist elected to the 
Cential Legislature in 1023 and was 
re-elected m 1030 and 1036 He was the 
Gcneial Seeietary of tin* Indejiendent ('ongress 
Paity III 1926 .ind w.is Geiieial St'cietary of 
the All-lndia Hindi S.ihitya Sammelan fiom 
1028 to 1031 11 (‘ IS a mcmbei ol the All- 

linlia and Provimial Congress Committees 
and piC'^ulent ot the District and Town 
Congies-, (.Committees lie has pie^ided over 
maiiv ('oiigress, Hindu and Hindi Contenmees 
in dilfei ent pai ts ot the ( oiinti > Horn 1881. 
Address: Abhyiidaya Pics-., Allahabad, U.P. 



MALAVIYA, Pandit Madan Mohan, 0 . Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec. 1861 m. 1884 ; four sods aud 
three daughters. Educ: Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Patlishala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, J 885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1880 ; The Abhyiidaya, 
1907-1000 ; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1802 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President ot Indian National Congiesa, 1909 
and 1918 , Member, Imp. Jjeg. Council, 1910- 
1919; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
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1016>18; President, Sewa SamitI, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts' Association;! 
Vice-Chancellor. Benares Hindu University] 
since 1919 ; President, Hindu Mahasahha, 192.1- 
24; President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Besigned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 

HALUK, Devendka Hath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Bc.D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E., I.E.S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael College, Rangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal 1866. 
Educ . : St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll., London ; Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Pttblicatioru : Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address : Rangpiir, Bengal. 

MAHIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Sir Chura 
Grand Singh, K.C.S.I., C.B.E.; b. 1885; 
m. March 17, 1905. Educ. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer, s. 1891. State has area of 8,466 sq. 
miles, and a population of 445,606. Salute 
11 guns. Address: Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam. 

MANOHAR Lal, M.A. (Punjab). B.A. (Double 
First Class Honours). Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law. b, 31 Dec. 
1879, Educ ' Punjab UnivcrHity and St. John's 
College, Cambridgi'. Foundation Scholar and 
McMohan Law studi'iit. St .lolin's t^ambridge. 
Brother-ton Sanskrit scholar, (Umbndge, 
Cobden Prize, Camiiridge, Whewell scholar in 
International Law, 190 1-190.'), J’rincipal, Uan- 
dhir College, Ivajjurtliala, 1906-1909, Minto 
Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912, Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 
Ft'llow and Syndic, Punjab University since 
1915 ; Minister of Education, Punjab Covt., 
1927-30, President, All-lndia Economic Con- 
ference (l)ac(!a) 1935, Finance Minister, 

Punjab, 1937. Publications : Articles on 
e(5ononiic subjects. Address : 45, LawTcnce 
Road, Lahore. 

MANSHARDT, CLIFFORD, PH B , A.M. 
(Chicago) 1921, D.B., 1922, PhD. (Chicago) 
1924, D.D. (Chicago Theological Seminary) 
1932, Blatchford Fellow, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1922-24. Director, The Hagpada 
Neighbourhood Housci, Director, The Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust ; Director, The Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work. b. 6 
March 1897 ; m. 16 May 1925, Agnes Helene 
Lloyd. Educ : Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, The University of Chicago, the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York), Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Served with 
American Expeditionary Forces during the 
the World War 1924-25; Editor, Religious 
Education, U.S.A. ; 1925 Designated to Nag- 

S ida Neighbourhood House, Bombay; 

on. Secretary, District Benevolent Society 
of Bombay ; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Mofussil Child Welfare, Maternity, and Public 
Health Council ; Ag. Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Presidency Infant Welfare Society ; Managing 
Committee, The Health Visitors Institute, 
1932 Visiting Professsor in the University 
of Chicago ; 1932 Aldcn-Tutbil Foun- 

dation Lecturer in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Publications: The Social Settle- 
ment as an Educational Factor in India 


(Association Press, Calcutta) ; Christianity 
in a Changing India (Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
House. Calcutta.) The Hindu-Muslim Prol)- 
lem in India (George Allen and Unwin), 
Editor, Bombay To-day and To-morrow , 
Bomliay Looks Ahead ; ’J'he Bombay Munici- 
pality at Work , Some Soidal Services of the 
Government of Bombay ; The Child in India , 
and numerous articles in professional journals. 
Address . Nagpada Neighbourhood Housi*, 
Byculla. 

MAN8INGH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B., President. 
Sikh Gurdwaras Judicial Commission and 
Member, Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal, Lahore , 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore. Vice-President, 
The Chief Khalsa Diwan (1923-1925) ;6. 1887. 
Educ : ELalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold 
Medal for writing Punjabi poetry, is a lawyer 
of 25 years’ standing, worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shlromani Gurdwara Pra- 
baudhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) , 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretary, Rec.eption Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926; Offg. Judge, High Court, 
Patiala, 1930- May 1932. Pubheatwns : Tran- 
slated Kalidasa’s vikramorvasi from Sans- 
krit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Address : 14, Jail 
Road, Lahore. 

MASANI, RUSTOM PEBTONJI, M.A., .l.P., 

Ltd. b. 23 Sept. 1876. wi. 9 Deer. 1902, Manijeh 
P. Wadia, Educ: New H. S. and Elpliinstono 
Coll.; Fellow, Klphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 ; Jt. Proprietor and Editor of Qwp Sup 
(1898) : Editor of English columns of Eaiser-i- 
Ilmd (1891-1900) ; Editor, Indian Spectaioi 
0 901-02) ; Fellow, Syndic, and Chairman of 
the Commerce Board of Studies of theBomba y 
University and Fellow of the Institute of 
Bankers ; Trustee, N. M. Wadia Charities ; 
President, Anthropological Society, Bombay ; 
Vice-President, Bombay Vigilance Associa- 
tion and Bombay Presy. Adult Education 
Association ; Jt. Hon. Sccry. and ’Trustee, 
Society for the Protection of Children in W. 
India ; also of the K. R Kama Oriental 
Institute and the Parsi Girls’ Schools Associa- 
tion ; Secretary, Bombay Food Prices Com- 
mittee (1914-17). Municipal Secretary, 1907- 
1919. Dy. Municipal Commissioner (1919- 
25). Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay, 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India Ltd., 1926-1928 ; Secretary, Bomba> 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
1929-30 ; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-31; Vice- 
President and Member of the local Board oi 
the Reserve Bank of India; Director, Orient.) 1 
Government Security Life Assurance Co. 
Member of the Committee of the Indian Mei- 
chants Chamber and its representative on tJi< 
Local Advisory Committee, B.B <Sr C.I. Rail- 
way Publications : English, Child Protectif^a. 
Folklore of Wells ; The Law and Procedure 
of the Municipal Corporation, Bombas : 
The Conference of the Birds, a Suti. 

1 Allegory ; Evolution of Local Self-Govt, m 

1 Bombay “ Zoroastrianism” ; The Religion 

I of the Good Life ; Court Poets of Iran 
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India. Gujarati : Dolanto Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Ohami tatha nishalhi Kelavni (Home 
and School education), Tansukh mala (Health 
series), and novels named Abystiniano 
Hobghi; liodhlu ; Chandra Chal, Address : 
Verso va (via Andheri Station). 

MA.THEK, Richard. B. Met.. Technical Direc- 
tor, (Jhief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b. 19 Sept. 1886. Educ.; Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1900 ; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
Iron Works, Middlesborough. 1907-1911, 
Dy. Dir., Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel industry, 1919; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Distitute. Pub- 
l\cat\on : Papers for technical societies. 
Address : Bombay. 

MATTHAI, John, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Oxou.) ; D.Sc. (London) ; C.I.E. ; Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, b. 10 Jan. 1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Educ. : Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, I 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; ' 
Officer on special duty. Co-operative Depart- , 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- j 
mics. Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25 ; I 
Professor of Indian Economics, University ( 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- j 
tive Council, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31: President, Tariff 
Board, 1931. Director-General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935. Publi- 
cations : Village Government in British India ; 
Agricultural Co-operation in India ; Excise 
and Liquor Control. Address : Commerce 
Dept., New Delhi and Simla. 

MAULA Bakhsh, Nawab Maula Bakhsh 
Khan Bauadbb, C.I.E. , of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b. 7 May 1862; m. 2nd daughter 
of Haj] Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M. G., 
C.I.E., British Agent, Khurasan, Persia. 
Two s. five d. Joined Punjab Postal i 
Dept, and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887, on special duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso- Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent, Govr, Genl., 
Khurasan and Seistan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898 ; on special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
General's Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898-1899 ; Asst. 
Dist. Supdt. of Police in charge. Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900 ; Extra Asstt. 


I Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 

I 1900-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 

I missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2 ; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 

i Attache, Foreign and Political Dept., Govern - 

I ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M.'s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 , Secretary, Indo- 
Afghau Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23 ; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28. Address: 
Irani, Srinagar, Kashmir ; Iffatabad, LyaUpur 
Dist., Punjab. 

MAUNG Tok KVI, B.A. b. 1884. Educ,: 
liangoou College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; 
resigned Govt, service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920 , became Managing 
Director, 1921 ; elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Rangoon, 1922 ; elected Member, 
Leg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
TJniversitv Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925, 
Rc-electcd Member, Legislative Assembly, 192 6. 
Founded ** The Kesara **, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
from Lejislative Assembly, 1930. Address 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 

MAVALANKAR, THE HoN. Mil. Ganesh 
VASttdeo, B.A , LL.B , Advocate, A S. 
Speaker, Bombay Leg. Assembly b 26th 
Novell) bei 1888. Edur : Rajajair and 
Government High Schools, Rajapur and 
Ahmedabad respectively , Gujaiat College, 
Ahmedabad, and Government liaw School, 
Bombay Started practice in 1913 ; Secre- 
tary, Gujarat Sabha, 1916 , took part in 
Kaira No-rent Campaign, 1917 , Influenza 
Relief, 1918 ; Famine Relief, 1919 , Entered 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 1919 , Suspended 
I)ractice in 1921-22 ; Secretary, (lujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1921 to 1923 ; 
General Secietary, 36th Indian National 
Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921 ; Secretary, 
Flood Relief Oi)eration8, Ahmedabad District, 
1927 , Visited England and Europe, 1928 ; 
President, Ahmedabad Municipality, 1930 
to 1933 and 1035-36; President, Kanpur In- 
quiry Committee, 1930 , Trustee, Gujarat Law 
Society ; Mcniber, Governing Body, Ahmeda- 
bad Education Society. Address : Bhadra, 
Ahmedabad ; Council Hall, Bombay. 

MAWNG, SIR SAO, K.C.I.E., K.SM., Sawbwa 
OF Yawnghwe, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address: Yawnghwe. Shan 
States, Burma* 

MAXWELL, Reginald Maitland, C.S.I. 
(1933), M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1923), I.C.8. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department (1936), b. 24 Aug. 1882. m, 
Mary Lyle, d. of the Rev. Henry Haigh, 
D.D. Educ : Marlborough and Corpus 
Christl College, Oxford. Entered the I.C.S. 
1906 ; Collector of ^It Revenue, 1916 ; Dy. 
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Commissioner of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 ; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 19*20-21 ; Secretary, Ketrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Kevenue 
Officer, Bardoli Itevision Settlement Inquiry, 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1 929 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935, 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay, 1935. Ag. 
Member. Government of India, 1938. Address : 
New Delhi. 

MEEK, Sir David Burnett, Kt. (1987), C.T E., 
O Ji.E., D.Sc., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London, h. 10 March 1885. m. Gemnudl 
Iletta 'i'oung. Bduc : Glasgow University. 
Indian Educational service (1911), Director 
of Industries, ]{eni;al, 1020, Direetor-General, 
Commercial ]ntell]g<‘nee and Statistics, 1920. 
llcpTes('ntative of the Government of India 
to Coinmonwealth Statistical Confeienee, 
Ottawa, 1935. Address. India House, 
Aldwyeh, London, W.C. 2. 

MEHHBAN, Nowshkrwan Aspandiar, B.A , 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society ; 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay, h. 2nd June 
1890. w. Jerbanoo d. ot Dr. Hormiisjec 
D. Pesikaka. Ednc. : Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elpliinstoue College, Bombay, GaikwaV 
Scholar, Elphinstone College. Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912 ; Secietary, 11. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917 ; Secy., Indian Traders Pty, 
Ltd., 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian 
Eastern Co., Pty., ]jtd., 1921 ; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, 1928, and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay J’residency, 1927; Officiated 
as Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay 
Piesidencv in April-May 1930. Secretaiy% 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett ; 
Commiitec) liom October 1928 to April 1929. 
Technical Advisei to Government Delegates 
and Secietary to Indian Delegation, 15th 
Session, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1931. On deputation to the British 
Ministiy of Labour and the International 
I,abour Office whilst on leave out of India, 
1931. Address : Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill, Bandra. 


MEHTA, CiiUNiLAL B., Mei chant ; b 1888 ; I 
Educ . Bombay ; m. to Tapibai ; Two ' 
daughteis and one son. Justice of the Peace 
for the City of Bombay (1929); Sheriff of | 
Bombay for the year 1935- 1 



35 ; Piesident, Bombay 
Shi offs (Indigenous Ban - 1 
kers) Association. Manag- | 
ing Dll ector , Chunilal 
Mehta ct Co., Limited. 
Director, Alcock, Ash- 
down & Co., Limited ; 
Bombay Bullion Exchange, 
Limited , Bombay Talkies 
Limited ; East India Cot- 
ton Association, Limited ; 
Scindia Steam Navigation 


Co., Limit>cd ; Narottam Limited ; Narottam & 
Pereira Limited, Electrical Undertakings, 


Limited; Indian Overseas Bank, Limited. Mem- 
ber, Governing Body, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research ; Executive Committee,. 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
<fe Industry ; Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay , Managing Committee, Ramwadi 
Free Eye Hosjjital , General Committee, Red 
Cross Society (Bombay Piesidcncy Branch) , 
Anti-Tubeiculosis Committee. Editor, 
* Financial News ', Bombay , * Indian Cotton 
Review ’ and ‘ Cotton Chait’ (Annual Pub- 
lications). Travelled roun<l the world in 
1927 and again to Europe and America in 1930. 
Address . Residence : 52, Ridge Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay ; Office : 51 Marwari Bazar, 
Bombay, 2 ; Branch Office : 43, Esplanade 
Road, Foit, Bombay, 1. 

MEHTA, Sill rilUNlLAl, VlTHHI CANDAS, Kt., 
K.CS.I. (1928), M.A., LL B. Agent, Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner. h. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to 
Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu XI , elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by t.he Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918 ; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Poit Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman, Bombay 
l*rovinclal Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co , Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co , Ltd., 'rhe 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co , Ltd., The 
Member of the Exeinitive Coum^il of the 
Bombay Government, 1923-28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address 
2, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MEHT4, Dhanjibhai HormasJI L.M.ifrS., C.I. 
E.(1932), Kaisar-I-Hind Gold Medal (1920); 
Donat of St. .fohn Silver Medal (1917); Raj 
Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 


Serving Brother’s Badge 
at the hands of His 
Majesty during the Cente- 
nary Celebrations of St. 
John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, 1931. Presented to 
H R. 11. the Prince of 
Wales. A‘>sociatc Officer 
of the Veil. Order of St. 
John 1934 Associate Com- 
mander of St. John 1 937 and 
j Maharaja Gaekwad’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee Medal, 1936. 



Retired Sanitary Commissionei, Baroda. 
b. 4 Febiiiary 1864. w. to a eoiisin 
Edw : Sir Clowassji Jehangir Naosan 
Zarthoati Madressa and the Giant Medical 
College, Bombay. Joined Baroda Med. 
Service, 1887 : did inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the valu* 

1 of inoculation before 1st Placue Commission, 


did Cholera inoculations with Major Laml). 
Has popularised St, John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 


Katbiawad, Central India, Central Provinces, 
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Punjab, N. W. F. Province, Kajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan, Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1 ,000 lectures, earned 
for the Ahsoeiation Its. 10,000 and for the 
Rod Cross over Ks. 1,34,100 by enrolling 3,400 
Members. Conducted 60 classes in Ambulance 
Nursing and Hygiene and published 60 books 
on Ambulance, Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery, 
Red Cross, etc. Presented books worth 
Rs. 10,000 to the Association and the Societv. 
Edits a quarterly named Arogya since 1927. 
Baroda lletl Cross Branch delegate to the 
15th Internationa] Red Cross Conference 
held at Tokyo in October 1933. Contributed 
Rs. 20,000 (with Interest accrued Rs. 2,500) 
for erection of Parsi Ambulance Division 
Headquarters Building, Bombay. Address. 
Lunsikooi, Navsari. 

MEHTA, The Hon. Mk. Durgasuanker 
Kripashanker, B a , LL.B., Ministei foi 
Finance, Government of tlie Central Provinces 
and Bcrar. b. 7th April 1887 , m. Shrimati 
Narmadabai. Edm . Jubbulpore Govern- 
ment College and later at the University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Took to legal 
profession in 1909 , Advocate, (L P. High 
Court; was foi a number of ycais the Chaii- 
man of the District Council of Beoni and 
President of the Municipal Committee. Was 
also Chairman of the Central Bank, Seoul , 
was for a numbei of yeais member of A I.C.C. , 
Congi OSS Party member ot C P Leg. (’ouncil 
from 1927 to 1930 Publications . Kducati\e 
tracts lor the Provincial Congi ess organisa- 
tion. Address: 57, CimI Station, Naginir 

MEHTA, Fatfh LaIj, s. of late llai Panualal, 
C.I.E. Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court), b. 1868. Publication : 
“ Handbook of Mewar and Guido to its 
Prlncip.il Objects of Interest.’* Address : llai 
Panualal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 

MEHTA, OIRDIIARLAL 1) , IlAi Saukh, Manager, 
The Jamnagar and Dwarka Ruihvay. b. .6th 
September 1879. e at Visnagarand Ahmeda- 
bad Joineii the Postal 
Dept. Ill 1896 and served 
SIX ><ars. .Joined the B. B. 
& C ]. Railway in 1903 as 
a Junior Clerk in the Dist 
Tratbc Superintendent’s 
Office and was soon marked 
out as a inan of genius and 
a])ility; chief Distributing 
Ofliccr of (liram Shops 1921, 
and specially mentioned in 
despatches, was finally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade in 
1924 and transferred to the Railway Head 
Office in Bonibiv in 192(5 where he served till! 
1934; Ral Saheb 1931, a great social 
worker having initiated Co-operative Insti- 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel- 
fare of the Staff, was actively connected with 
the Bombay Picsidcncy Baby Health Week 
Association, was Chairman Dist and Div. Co- 
operative Institutes and mentioned in Govern- 
ment Reports; iromoted several works 
of public utility in Baroda State ; 
also connected with many other Institutions 
In Bombay, originator of the idea of Excursion 
and Pilgrims Specials, Received Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation Medals from the 


Railway Board ; was appointed to his present 
post in 19.1.6 by 11. H. the Jam Saheb which 
he has filled with conspicuous ability and 
distinction. Address : Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

MEHTA, SIR HoMi Mankok.ti, Kt , (1933); 
W’cU-known Citizen of Bombay, Jianker, 
Millowner, Industrialist, etc. Director, Reserve 
Bank. h. 1st April 1871, m to Goolbai, d. 
of late Mr. H. R. Umrigar. 

Ednc .* at Bombay. Started 
life as assistant in I loin bay 
Mint in 1888 , siibsequentl'v 
joined China Mill Ltd., 
and started business on 
his own account in 1896 , 
bought Victoria Mills in 
1904, Jubilee Mills m 
1914, Raja Goculdas 
Mills in 1916, (Jaekwar 
Mills in 1929 Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co., 

Ltd., m 1916 and British India General 
Insurance (!o , Ltd., in 1919. Established 
Poona Electric Supply (!o., Ltd., m 1916; 
Navsari Jil H Co., Ltd , in J922, and Nasik- 
Deolah E. S Co.. Ltd., in 19.30, Nadiad E. S. 
Co., Ltd., in 1931 Member of Viceroy’s 
(Council ot State 1930 to 1934, served on the 
Committee of Hiliar and Orissa Separation in 
1931 , llcpresented India on the League of 
Nations, 1933 uid J 934 . resigned from (Jouncll 
»)f State on appointment to tlic Central 
Board of Reserve liaiik in 1934; appointed 
Ernplojers’ Itoprcscntative on International 
L.ibour Confereme in 193(5. Established 
Dry Ice Coiporatiouof India Ltd., in Septem- 
ber 1936; Navsari (Ndton & Silk Mills Co. m 
1936 Address' “ Chothia House”, Waidcn 
Road, Bombay. 

MEHTA ,JAMNADAg,M.,M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
b. 3 August 1884. m. Manibai, d. of Ratanji 
Ladhuji, Educ. : Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombay, 
London. Member, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration ; Mcmbei , Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1930. President, Accounts Staff Union, 
G. I. P. Illy. , President, All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, Bom Tramw'aysmeii’s 
Union, Bombay Port Trust Employees' Union, 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference, 
President, B. B & C. I. Railway Employees’ 
Union, President, M.ihaiashtra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, 1921-23, Picsidcnt, Bombay 
Piovineial Congress (\)mmittep, 1929-1930; 
President, 'J liana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1 032 , and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1021-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1 926 ; Gen Secretary, 
Democratic Swa raj Party ; President, N ational 
Trades’ Union Federation, 1933-35 ; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934; Substitute delegate Govern- 
ing Body 1. L. 0 Januaiy 1935; Chairman, 
Asian Assurance Co , Ltd ; Mayor of Bombay 
1936-37. Revenue an<l Finance Minister, 
Government of Bombay, ln37. Address: 
Ridgo Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jaysukhlal Krishnalal, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. J884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagauri. Educ; 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and Bl- 
phinstone Colleges. Appomted Secretary 
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Indian Merchants* Chamber, 1907, ServioeB i 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board ' 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 1 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; ' 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative { 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions > 
of the International Labour Conference j 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both ' 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- , 
merce and other commercial organisations ' 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants' , 
Chamber ; Secretary of the Pedeiation of | 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. ; 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 1 
District Conuress Committee from 1921-26 1 
and President of the Bombay Siburban I 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29. ; 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area ' 
Committee, 1927-1932. Vice-President,! 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-37. Address:'' 

Krishna Kiitir ”, Santa Cruz, B. B. & C. I. ' 
and Johanglr Wadia Building, Esplanade I 
Road, Fort, Bombay, i 

MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Naeayan, L.M.&S. , 
(Bom.), M.D. (Lond.). M.R.C.P. (Lond.), ' 
F.C.P.8. (Bom.), Dean, Gordhandas Siinderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial , 
Hospital, Bombay, h. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss ' 
Hansa Manubliai Mehta. Educ.: High School j 
education at Amrcli, Baroda State, Grant I 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Hale Clinical , 
Laboratory, London Hospital, London, | 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State. ; 
Address: K. E. M. Hospital, Parel, Bombay. , 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Nanshankar, Kt. 
(1922); C.S.I. (1919); M.A,, LL.B. ; b. 22 
July 1868; Educ.. Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, m. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Jxigio and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to H.M. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899-1906 ; 
Rev. Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-16. 
Diwaii of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934; 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner State j 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 ; 
Indian States' Delegate to the Jidnt Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reform ts, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India ; Principles of Law , 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes) ' 
Address'. 15, Haikncss Road, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Vaikunth Lalubhai, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- . 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d , . 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ, New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone I 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship I 
for highest number of marks in £inglish at the ! 
B.A. Examination. Worked wdth Central J 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of j 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Proviri- i 
clal) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay (1912- I 
1 5) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 


Director since 1922. Member, Editorial 
Board, Social Service Quarterly; Member, 
Editorial Board, Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly; Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay ; Member Executive Committee, 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay ; Member, Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929 ; Meralier, 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, Bombay 
1937, Member, Bombay Provincial Board, 
Hanjan Sevak Sangh. Member, Board of 
Management, and Trustee^ All-India Village 
Industries Association. Publications . The 
Co-operative Movement. {The Times oj India 
Press), 1915, The Co-operative Movement in 
India (Servants of India Socii'ty pamphlet 
in collaboration with Mr V. Venkata Siib- 
baiya), (Arya Bhusan Press), 1918. Studies 
in Co-operative Finance (Servants ot India 
Society pamphlet), 1927. Address: Murzba- 
nabad, Andheri (B B tfc C 1 Kailw'ay) 

MENON, The Hon Mr Konoattil Raman, 
BA, B 1j , Advocate, (!alicut, Minister for 
Coiiits and Piisons, Government of Madras. 
b. Feb 1895 . m V Seetliamma ; Educ : 
High School, Irmjalakuda, Ernakulam (’ollege. 
(’hristian College, Law t'ollege, Madras. 
After enrolling as an Advocate, practised in 
Calicut from Sept. 1920 , joined the (’ D. 
Movement in 1930 and 1932. Address 
Kongat House, Kili)auk, Madras. 

MERCHANT, FramROZ Rustomji, F S A A . 
J P., First Asst. Commishioner of Incom(‘ Tax 
Bombay City. b. 12 Nov. 1888. Educ : Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor ; Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Economics; 
Ollg. Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust; Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ. of Bombay, 
officiated as Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bomba V’ Presidency, Sind and Aden In 
1932, 1933, 1934 and 1936 Publications : 
‘‘Elements of Book-keeping”, “Company 
Secretary and Accountant” "Income-Tax 
In relation to Accounts,” “ Indian Income- 
Tax Simplified,” ” Book-Kee]>iug Self- 
Taught,'* etc. Address . 27B, Arthur Bunder 
Road, Cola ha, Bombay 5 

METCALFE, Sir Herbert Abhrey Francis, 

B. A. (Oxon.); K.C I.E. (1936); C.S I. (1933); 

C. I.E (1929); M.V.O. (1 922) ; Indian Civil 

Service (Political Department), b. 27th Sept. 
1883. m. Elinor .loyce Potter. Educ. : Charter - 
house and Christ Church, Oxford. Served In 
Punjab, 1908-1913 ; Entered Political Depart- 
ment, 1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1917; served In N.W.F.P. 1917-1925; 
Counsellor to Legation, Kabul, 1925-1926; 
served in N.W.F.P., 1926-1930; Deputy 

Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
Way 1932. Address: c/o External Affairs 
Department, New Delhi. 

MIAN. Abdttl R\sh.id, The Hon. Mr, .Tustice, 
B.A. (Punjab); M.A. (Cantab.); Judge, 
High Court, Lahore, b. 29tli June 1889 
m. d. of Nawab Maula Bakhsh, C.I.E. Educ. 
C/cntral Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s College, 
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Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 ; 
ai)pointed Asst. Legal Eemembrancer, 1925; 
ufiiciated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab in 1927, 
3 929 and 1930. Address: 16, Masson Koad, 
Lahore. 


MILLER, Sib Leslie, Kt. (1914), C.B.E., 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b, 28th June 1862. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ.: Charterhouse, and Trinity, 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address : 
Glen Morgan^ Pykara, Nilgirl Hills. 



MTRAKRAmAli, B.A., B.L , M L.A. (Madra*!). 
Comes of a respectable family m the Northern 
Circars and is a practising lawyei at Rajali- 
muiidrv He joined the 
liar in 1017. Jfe is also 
an iitamdai. He is an 
Kx-iueniber of the Andhra 
Cniveisity Senate, and 
the Jtajahmundiy Munici- 
pal Council. lie is an 
Hon. Member of se^pral 
local c(»iumittees and 
^iijunians and the addi- 
tional jaiblic pioseciitoi, 

East Godavaii Distinf 
b August. 1803. Address 
A d A o c a t e and Addl. 

Public J‘ioseeutoi, Rujahiuundi j. I 

MIRZA M. Ismail, Amin-i l-Mulk, Sik, 
lv('lK (19.36), Kt (1930), Cl. K (1924) 
f) B E (1923), Dewan of Mysore, b, 

1883. m. Zebinda Begum of Shirazee 
family. Educ: 'J’he Royal School at 

Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B.A. ; Superintendent ot Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H.H, the Maharaja, 
1922; Dewan of Mysore, 1926 Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur aud 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Member of the Con- 
.sultative Committee, Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1932 and the 
•lomi Select Coinnnttec, 1933 Leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the Inter-governniental 
Contenuee of I^’ar Easti in Countrn-s on Rural 
Hjgicne, held at Bandony (.lava), 1937. 

. Carlton Houm*, Bangalore. 


MIRZ4, Humayun Dewan of Banganajialle 
(since isth Nov. 37, exercising all the Ruler’s 
poweis during latter’s absence on pilgrimage 
to the Holy places in Iran Iia^ and Arabia) 
18 India’s youngest Dewan 
ever appointed, (Bombay) 
14th January 1907 ; eldest 
of 3 children and only son of 
Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail., Kt , K C.I.K . 
O.B E„ C.St.J., (Dewan of 
Mysore since 1st May 1926) 
and Lady Mirza Ismail who 
is the pioneer of the 
Women’s Movement in the 
Mysore State ; early educa- 
tion at St. Joseph’s College, 
Bangalore; The Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and the Middle Temple, London ; appointed 
Personal Assistant to the Dewan of Mysore 



by H. H. the Maharaja on Ist No\. 1933, 
and continued in that capacity till 1st June 

1934 when he went on a transter to Kolar as 
Asst Coniinissioner until 1st January 1935, 
Asst. Comm, m Bangalore (2nd January to 
30th June) , Asst, (’omni in Tuinkur (Ist July 

1935 to 18th March 1936), Asstt. Comm, in 
special chaige of Anekul Taluk (23rd March to 
nth July) , Sub -Divisional Officer and Civil 
Officer, Bangaloic (12th July 1936 to 11th 
Nov. 1937) ; services lent by the Mysore 
Government to the Banganapalle Durbar 
for a period ot 3 years, Addret^h Bangana* 
pallc State, South India. 

MIRZA, Ym Slip Shahzada Bahadi k, M.L.A., 
Bengal, is a giandson of 
Wajid All Shah, the last 
King of Oiidh He is a 
coiincilloi ol the Coijjora- 
tion of Calcutta aud Chau- 
man of the Building Com- 
mittee. He is also ji mem- 
her of scNCial imiioitant 
committees and is the 
President of the Oipha- 
nage at Gaidcn Reach, 

(Jaleutta h Septcuubei 
10, 1903. Address • 31, 

Theatre Road, Calcutta .. 

Ml SR A, Banshi Diiap, M a., LLB., 
Sahityahatna Pandit, MLA, UP., an 
Afhoeatc ot the Kheii Distiiet. He non- 
eo-oi»ei ated ti om the B A Class in 1 020 and was 
senteiu’cil to 18 months' 
R 1 W’lth a tine of Rs 100, 
a mcinbei ot many public 
institutions and the Con- 
giess leader of his District,, 
was the Secretary of the- 
Haiijan Sewak Sangh and 
Pit'sident of the Kisan 
Sangh, lias been a member 
of the ProMneial Con- 
giess (Committee and the 
All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, acted some time 
as a Secretary of the 
an elected member of 
the Distiiet Board and its Education 
Committee, a well-known Hindi wiiter and 
ins jujblished works arc “ Sugrahini,” “ Ajab 
Desa,” " Hiikka Huwa,” and " Ganita 
Chamtkai,” was sentenced to six months’ 

: R.l in 1930 and one year’s R 1. and a line of 
Rs. 200 in 1932 in the Ci\il Disobedience and 
! Satyugrah movements, b. Jan 2, 190^ 
Address : Lakhimpur-Kheri, U.P. 

MLSRA, Pandit Hakkauan Nath, B.A., LL.B 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), b. 16th July 1890. m. Shrimati 
Bhagwan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Edue. : 
Muir Central College, Allahabad and Gonville 
and Cains College, Cambridge, (191 1-1925). 
Joined Non -Co-operation Movement in 1920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow ; Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associa- 
tion ; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publications : Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address : 6, NelU Road, Lucknow. 
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MISRA, iUo lUJA Rai Bahadur Db. bHVAM 
Behari, M.A., D Lltt., cx-inember, Council 
of State ; Adviscr-in-Chicf, Orchha State, 
Tikamgarh, C.I.; Member of the Allahabad 
Univ(;rsity ( !oui t a nd Acadernie, (’ouiieil of the 
Committee of Cohik*s iii Hindi, and Faculty 
of AitH, and of Lucknow and Jienaics Hindu 
University Courts, Memlx'r <k Vicc-Picgidcnt, 
Hindustani Academy, United Province*', 
ex-]*jesidcnt, All-lndia Kanyakubja Sabha, 
All-India Hindi Sahitya Sanimelan and 
Kashi Nagii Piaehanni Sabha, Picsid(mt, 
Kanyakui)ja ]nt('r-Collt'ge ('oinmittce, Luck- 
now and of U P Mencgt'i Assotiation of 
Aided High Schools and Jntcr-('ollegcs. 
b. 12th August 1H73 m Mi'-s B. D Hajpai, 
has two a , five d. Kdnc . .Tubjle(* High 
School and Canning (Jollegi*, Lucknoi\ Kntcred 
Executive Branch, U.P (hvil Service in 1807 
as Deputy Collector ; M'as on special duty in 
1903, 1908, 1909, 1921 and 1922, m connec- 
tion with consolidation ol agiicultiiral holdings 
on Hie last occasion , was Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Otig Supennteudcuit of Police, 
(1900-09) , on deputation as Dewan, Clihatar- 
piir State, C.I. (1910-14) ; Personal Asstt. to 
Excise Conimr , U.P. (1917-20) , Dy. Cominr., 
(londa (,1920-21) for over a year, besides, 
having twice othciated as Magte, and Collr. 
of Bulandshahr, Jt R(*gistrar of Co-o|H*rative 
Societies (1922-24) and Registrar, Aug. 1924 
to December 192(5. lletiied as permanent 
Deputy (kminiissioner, Unao, U.P. (1928), was 
Dewan, Orchha State from January 1929 to 
Apiil 1932, when he beaune Chief Advisci 
to H 11. the Sawai lilaluTidia Mahaiaja; 
received honorary degri'c ol Doctor ot Letteis 
from the Allahabad CiiiveiMty in Dee. 1937 tor 
lus sdiolaily contributions to the Hindi 
litciaturi'. l*ubliralionf> Several standaid 
works in Hindi ineludmg the Misra-Dandhu 
Vinoda (a text-book toi B A.&JM A , Examina- 
tions) and the Hindi JS\iva Rutna (b'xt-book 
in the Degree ot lionoius Examinations) 
Addretih : Col.igaiij, Lucknow 
MITRA, Tun Hon Mr. Satvendra Chandra, 
M.A., B L , Piesident, Bengal J^eg Council , 
Advocate, High Couit, Calcutta b 21st 
Decembei 1888. vi Mis. Dina Mitt a. Edi(r . 
Calcutta IJniveisity, inembei ol the Bengal 
Leg. Council tioiu 1924 to 15)29, membei of 
the Indian beg Assemblv (1929-34) , member 
ot the Age oi (Consent Committee (15)29-30), 
was a Diieetoi of the Reserve Bank oi 
India, Eastern Ciicle (1935-39), was the 
Piesident ol the All-lndia Postal and R M. S 
Association, held at Ahmedabnd in 1933, 
was Secretary of the Bengal Piovincial 
CJongress C!oinmittee (1922-23), and Vice- 
President (1927-28); w’as elected to the 
Bengal beg Council in 1937. Address. 
20, Soutli End Park, Baliygunge, Calcutta. 
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MITHA, Mahomed Suleman Cassim, M.t.A., 
Bombay, from East Khan- 
dcsli ( Muslmi)con8tituency. 
b 23id June 1903. lie is a 
jiiomment member ot the 
Muslim coinmiimtv and 
a well-known businessman 
ot Bomba v\ He is a mem- 
bei ot the Bombay Munici- 
])al CorfMiiation and the 
All-lndia Muslim League. 

Memlier of Bombay Port 
Haj Committee and a 
member of Provincial 
Legislature in Pie-Reiorm 
pMiod. Address . Land’s End Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MITTER, Sir Hrojendra Lal, Kt. (15)28); 
K C S.J. (1932), M.A , B L , Barrister-at-Law, 
Advocati'-Ccncral ot India Formeily Advocah* 
(leneralof Bengal and Miunber, Bengal Exirii- 
ti\e Council, 1931-37; Law jMcmbf'i, (lovt of 
India, 1928-34 Led Indian Deleg.atioii to the 
As.s(‘mbly of the League ot Xalions in 1931 and 
1933. h. May 1875. m. a daughter of 
Mr. P. K. Bose, late of the Oeologieal Survo 7 . 
Educ. Prcsidencv Co!., (5alciitta and Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Address : Simla and N(w 
Delhi. 

MITTER,, Dwarkanatu, M A , D.L , Ordinaiy 
Feliow ot the University ol Calcutta ; Dcin 
ot the Faculty of Law (1930-34) Mcinlxr, 
Council ot State (1924); tormcily Advocate, 
High (-oint, (lalcutta. b. 29th F(d) 1879. 
wi. d. ofBaU Charan Dutt of Calcutta Edue : 
Prcsidcnc.v Colleges Caliutta. Joined Higi 
Court Bar in 1897. In 1919 elected an ordinary 
Fellow oi Calcutta University foi five year? 
and ap})ointt‘d Judge ot the (Jalcutta High 
Couit ill Novembei 15)26 Retiied tiom the 
Bench (1937). Pufdicattons . A Thesis on 
Position of Women in Hindu bavv, published 
by Calcutta Univcisity. Address : Patna, 
E I. Railway. 

MITTER, Rai Bahadur Khagendranath, 
M.A. (Gold Medalist). b. 1880. m. 
Snehararaa. Educ. : Presidency (’ollege, 
Calcutta Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 15)23; Member, Council 
of State, 15)24 and 1925; Fellow (edected), 
Calcutta Univcisity (1922 to 1920) ; late 
cditoi of Bangiya Saliitva Pansat Patrika. 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy, 
Piesidency (’ollege. Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools, Piesidency Division. Fellow, 
and Mi'Uihi'r of the S\ndic,at(‘, Calcutta Univ’cr- 
sitv , Ramtauu bahiii Piolessor ot Bt'iigali 
Liteiatun' and Hi'ad ot the Deimitmeiit of 
Indian Vciiiaculais, (Ulcutta University. 
Repiesciited the Calcutta University at the 
CouteieiKM' of th(‘ Univeisities of the British 
Em]»iie ludd at (Uimbiidge, 1939. Piddira- 
tiOHs . Aiithoi ot sevcial vvoiks in Bcuigali on 
history, liteiature and fiction. Address. 
Ballygungt' Place, Calcutta. 

MOBERLY, Sir Bertrand Richard, Major- 
General, K C I.E (1938); C.B. (1929); D.S O. 
(1915) ; Commaiidei, Lahoie District, b. 15th 
Oct. 1877. m. Hylda, d. of late A.C. Willis 
Esq., of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd. 
Edue. • Winchester College, Royal Military 
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College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley. 
First Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Anny, 1897 ; Major- (Jcneral, Indian Army, 
1980 ; seived in IStli Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Puajal) Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Itifles; 
commanded 2nd Battalion. 56th Rifles 
(Frontier Force) now 1 0th Battalion ; 13th 
Frontier Force Rifles; Campaigns — N.W. 
Frontier of India, Waziristan 1901-02; 
Soniahland Field Force, 1903-04; Jibdalh ; 
Great War, 1914-18; Bgypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Addreaa : Headquarters, Lahoie 
District, Ijjdiore Cantonment. 


MOCKFTT, Tjie Hon Mr. Jitstioe Vere, M.A , 

M B.E. (1919), Judge of the High Couit, 
Madras, since 1931. b. 2r)th July 1885 m. 
Ethel Noia Caddiim Tomkmson Educ 
Marl 1)01 ougli, Woicester College, Oxfoid. 
Called to the Bat, Inner Temple, 1908; 
Practised lu England 1908-14, 1919-21 

(N E Ciicuit), setved in the War, 1914-19 , 
piactHed in Madias Bai 1921-32 , officiated as 
judge ot the High Comt, 1932 * Privy Council 
Bai and Lectin ei on Law, King's College, 
London, 1933-34 Addiean'. 2, Andeison 
Road, Catliedral P.O , Madias 

MODI, Saudar Da VAR Teiimuras Kavasji, 
B.A., Lb B , B.ii-at-Lji\v, belongs to «iii ancient 
and histone lamilv whnh I'njoys heicditaiy 
rank and iio'^ition among the P.irsi Cominunif v 
ol Suiat; holds Ucieditaiy 
title ot “Davai " expressly 
loeogni'^ed by the (Jovoin- 
imnt; Fust Class Saidur ot 
(Jujeiat since 1922 ; was 
awarded the Silvei Jiibili'c 
Commemoration Medal 1935 
and th(‘ Coi onatiou Medal ui 
1937 m 19J0,GiiIbanoo.(/ of 
Ktiaii liahadui B 1) Patel, 
(Mi:, O B 1 : ol Quetta 
I'Uluc : Llphinstoiie (Jollege, 
Bombay, Lim oln’s Inn, 
London; called to tlic Bai 1913; holds 
Ceitilicate ol llonoin tioin the Council 
of Legal j:d Illation, London ; Professoi of 
Ancient and Roman Law and Land Tenures, 
Sarvaja 111 k Law College ; seived as Comjianv 
Commandei m the 1. T P. and liolds King’s 
Commi'-sjon with the lank ot Captain ; Meni- 
bei , iJomlia > Legi^la ti\ e ( 'onneil,! 921-1 924 and 
1930-1937, Mduhei, Clioiasi Taluka Loial 
Boaid and Seiat Di'^tiut Local Boaid,1919-j 
1924; Viee-Piesid'-nt, T b B toi 3yeais, 
Conneilloi , Siiiat Cit v Miinit ijiality,! 922-1928 , 
President, Clioiasi Taliika Development Asso- 
ciation tiora 1922; Trustee Lepci Hospital 
and man > othei nselnl institutions. Delegate, 
Paisi Matiimoiiial Conit since 1915 ; Director 
Sniat Di'^tnct Co-opeiati\e Bank IJd., 1910- 
1919; Diicatoi, Gujeiat Sale Deposit Vault, 
Memhei, Surat District Village Uplilt 
Committee and Choiasi Taluka Village Ujililt 
Committee, Viec-Pre.sident, Zoroastiian 
Physical Cnltnie and llealth League, 
Director, Surat Peoples’ Co-operative Bank ; 
Secretary, Aiidiews Lilnai v since 1924 ; Secie- 
tary. Lady Wilson Village Maternity Associa- 
tion, etc., etc. Addresfn ' The RMr *at. Civil 
Lines, Surat 


MODY, Mr. Bhoqilal Jagjivan, Personal 
Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dharampur b. on the 28th of 
February 1886. Educ: 
at the Alfred High School, 

Rajkot, Joined the 
Government service in 
the Westc.ni India States 
Agency at Rajkot in 
1910. Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination 
Joined Dharampur State 
service in the year 1923. 

Appointed Personal Assis- 
tant to Ills Ihgliness tlie y » 

Mahaiaja Saheb in 1928 
Received His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Medal in the year 1935. Awaided the 
Coronation Medal in 1 937 A ddret-s : Bai dev 
Nivas, Dharampur (Surat Dist ). 

MODY, Sir Hormasji Pbroshaw, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906), K.BE. (193.5), Advoiiate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910). 1!). 23id Sept. 1881 m. 
Jerbai. of Kavasji Dadabhoy Dubash Educ 
St XaviPi’s Coll , Bombay. Mem. ot Botnbav 
Municipal ( '01 fioration since 1913 and 
Piesident, 1923-24; Cli.niman, Bombay 
Millowneis’ A'-soc i.ition, l‘)27 and lS)2t)-34; 
Piesident, Indian Men bant s’ Chamlxi, 1928 ; 
Piesident, Emplovi'is Fi'diaalion ot India 
siiieo 1933; Member, rndian (or Central) 
Legisl.itivt* Ass( mblv , Mmnlx'i , Itoiiml Table 
Conlei nee .iiid Reseive B.iuk Committee; 
Diieetoi, 'I’ata Sons, Ltd , Delegate, Inter- 
national J.aboiir Contcnmec, (Jeneva, 1937. 
Eiiblicafions : 'riu' Politnal Fiitiiieot India 
( 1908), Lite ot Sn Ph(*io/.(‘si),i]) ^rl‘llta (1921). 
Addtehh . Cnnil)alki Hill, ]h)ml»a^ . 

MOENS, lAEUT -General Sir Arthur 
William Hamilton May, K (' B., C.M.G. 
(1919); DSO. (1917), Qnaiteimastci (Jene- 
lal, Army Headejnarters. b. 1879. in. 1st 1908 
Agnes Swctcnhain, d. of late Thelwell Pike, 
M.D., 2nd, 3919, Agnes Marianne, d. of late 
Captain A. G Douglas, R N., and widow ol 
the late Cajitain D A (fleek-G leaves, It E. 
Educ : Charteilioiise , ]t .Af C Sandliiiist. 

Served Somahl.ind, 1903-04, (mc'dal and two 
elasjis), Euiojioan War (Aresoj)ot.imia), 191.5- 
18, (desj)ateh('S, DSO, I’.ievei ATajor, 

Brevet Lt -Cob), Jiaq Rising, 1920-21 (dc s- 
patihes) CommainbT, Lalioie Distiiit, 

1931. Q. M. G. in Jndi.i, 19.i() Address: 

I Delhi 

’ MOHAAIAfAD Ejaz Rasui. Kii\n, IIa.ia 
Sir, Kt. (1932), C S I. (1924), Talukdar 
of Jahangirabad . b. 28th June 1880. Educ.' 

' Colvin Talnkdars School, Lucknow. First 

J iion-olhcial Chairman ot the District Board, 
Bara Banki, Ik'sides immi'rous other chari- 
» table contributaons, the following are the 
chief’ — Rs. 1,25,000 to the Prince of Wales* 

[ Memorial, Liieknow, Rs 50,000 to Sir 

Hareourt JintliT 'I'celmologn al Institute, 
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Cawnpore, and Ba. 1,00,000 to the Lucknow 
University. Life Vice-Patron of tlie Bod Cross 
Society. Contributed Bs. 10,000 to Lady 
Beading Clnld Welfare Fund and Bs. 5,000 
to Aligarh Univ(irsity for Mans Scholarship ; 
Vice-President of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and Member of the Unitt'd Service 
Club , Member ot the Court and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow University. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsif. Addretts . 
Jchangirabad Baj, Dist. Bara Bauki , 
Jahangirabad Palace, Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD Zafjiulla Khan. {See under 
Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad ) 



MOHAMMED ALi, li A., Khan Bahadfr, 
M L A. (Bengal) Aftei giaduating in 1930 
he took charge of Ins fathei's Zemindaii 
proi)eities in 1933 as Cliiet Muiiagei, Jn that 
yeai lie was elected as Municipal (*onimissinner 
and latei Viee-( 'hail man 
ot Bogia. Muinci])ality In 
Se] item her 19,12 he was 
elected a nieiuher of the 
Local Boaid and also the 
Distnct Boaid, In 1933 
he was appointi'd an Hon 
Magistrate In 1934 he 
was I'lected Chairman of 
tlie Central Co-ojieiathe 
Bank ,ind w'as also nomi- 
nated a mcunhci ot the 
Bengal Silk Committee 
hv the (foxeinment ot 
Bengal and in Sept 1937 he w’us awaid- 
ed the Hoyal Coionation Medal In 1930 
he was awaided the Siher Jubilee Medal 
and the Co-o])eiative Medal foi nieiitoiious 
seivice. In l>et ember 1930 he w'as letuined 
uncontested to the Legislative Assemblv 
In March 1937, he was appointed a meiiibei 
of tin Bengal Boaid of Wa<ifs and the E B. 
Bailway Advisory Committee to lefuesent 
the Jhovincial Lcgislatuie In .l.inuary 1938 
he was elected Chaiiman of the Bogra 
District Board. He is a giandsoii ot 
the late Nawab Bahadui Syed Nav\’ab Ali 
Chowdhurx, KB, C.l K , Kx-Ministei and 
Ex-Memb(M of the Executive Council, Goveiii- 
ment ot Bengal. He is tlie youngest Khan 
Bahadui in Bengal and is the jiresent Managing 
PropiieBir ot the Bogra Nawab Estate? 
h October 19, 1909. Addre^e: The P.alace, 
Bogra, Bengal. 


MOHOMED Abkas Khan, Khan Bahadur. 
Merchant. Educ: in Mysore. A member 
of the representative assembly, Mj^sore, for 
over 20 years ; and as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 13 years; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years ; has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 28 years; Presided over non- Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928, Elected Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference, 
1 932. Address : Muslim Hall Boad, Bangalore 
City. 


MOHOTA . Seth Gopaldas, M.L a , Central 
Provinces and Berar, son of Seth Bulalllda<^ 
Mohota and grandson of Bai Saheb Pekh- 
chaud Mohota of Hinganghat, leading Indus- 
trialist, Landlord and 
Banker of Central Provinces 
and Berar, Honorary JIagis- 
tiate. Member on the Debt 
Conciliation Board, a Muni- 
cipal Councillor at Hingan- 
ghat and connected with 
various public bodies and 
institutions. Proprietor, 
R S. Bekhchand (lojialdas 
Mohota Spg andWvg Mills, 
Akola, owner, oil and rice 
mills, ginning and pressing 
factories at various places, Managing Director 
of the Laxiin Bank JJd (Akola) Ha.s been 
elected to the Central Provinces Legislative 
A.ssemblv from Commerce and Industries 
seat I'resident of the Berar Chamber 
ot Commerce, Akola, since its birth (1933), 
a meiiiiier ot iloard of Industries, C, P tV 
Berar Address. Akola, Berar 

MOHFMMUD, Faiyaz Khan, M L C (U P ). 
Edueat(‘d in Lidia and the Cnited States ot 
Amei ica He is a prominent Bais of Agi a and 
alug Zemuidai of Alig.nh and Biilandshahi dis- 
tiiets. He was the young- 
est elected member of 
the Legislative Assembly 
ill 1921-23, and was a 
jirominc'nt member of the 
Arms Jiiiles Bevising 
Committee aiiiioiiited by 
the Gov’t, of Jndia in 
1922 He IS a keen 
shikari and takes great 
interest in th(‘ education 
and welfare of the Muslim 
community He is a 
regular contributor of 
ai tides to newsyiapers, w’as the J*i evident 
of the U.P Provincial Postal and B.M.8. 
Confeienee held at Agia in 1923 and was the 
Chaiiman of the Reception Committee of the 
All-lndia Tablig and Tanzeem Conference 
held at Agra in 1924. He is a Trustee of the 
Agra College and member of the (’oiirt of 
the Muslim University, Aligarh and is a 
siijiyiorter of the prineiyile of sejiarate 
electorates He has presided over several 
meetings of the Muslims held at Agra, and 
IS also a member of the V P, Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board and is the President 
ottheAgia District Muslim League. 0. at 
Mecca (Hejaz) in 1894. Address’ “Faiyaz 
Munzil,” Agra, U P. 

MOOKEBJEE, SIR Narayan, Zamindai of 
Uttarpara. b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative CouDCil, since 1918; m. 1878; one s. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni* 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
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Executive Committee of All -India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1019. Address ; TJttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKEKJr, RADHAKUMri), M.A , Pli D., 
MLC, Bengal. He is Piofessor of Indian 
Histoiv at Lucknow X'niversity since 1921. 

He IS the author ot the 
following Biitish Puhli- 
cations : ** A History 

of Indian Shipping, ” 
“ T h e Fundamental 
Unity of India,” “ Local 
(rovernment in ancient 
India, ” ” Harsha, ” 

“ Nationalism in Hindu 
rultuie, ” ” Men and 

Thought in A n c lent 
India, ” ” A s o k a, ” 

“Hindu Civilisation.” 
He is the le.ulei of the 
('ongiesh Paity and of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Legislative Council b. Januaiy 
1884 Address ‘ Univeisity, Lucknow , 
6, Ekdalia Hoad, Calcutta , Berhamporc 
(Bengal) , 6, Ooode Hoad, Darjeeling. 

MOOHE, Vt. AuTHira, Editor of The Statesmany 
Clashical Scholar of St. John’s College 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 , b 1880. m. Maud Eileen, onlv 
surviving child of George Maillet Edur.: 
Camphell Coll,, Belfast and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan (’ountncs. Special Correspon- 
dent of Q-lie Times for Young Turk llevolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; Special Corres- 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Coriespondent, lOUi , Spain, 1914 ; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade ; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, flying, 1918, with mililury mission 
(General Sir G. T. Bridges) in Constantinoule 
and the lialkans ; Squadron Leader, R. A.F, ; 
demobilised. May, 1919 . despatches twice ; M. 
B.E, (milifarv) : Serbian White Eagle • (Jreek 
Order of the Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of 21ie Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Svna, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, M,L.A. 
(Bengal), 1926-1933. Publications : The 
Miracle (By * Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, 
(1908): The Orient Express (Constable 1914). 
Address: “The Statesman,” Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N. A., M.D., B.S. (Txmd.), 
D.P.H. (Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), 
M.B.B.S. (Bombay), F.H.I.P.H. (London), 
F.C.P.S. (Bombay). J.P., Superintendent, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital b. 22nd Aug. 1893. m Shehra 
F. Marzban. Educ : at Cathedral and 
New High Schools, Elphinstone and 
Grant Medical College, Bombay ; Univ. 
Coll, and Hospital, London ; Clinical Fellow 
in Medicine, Grant Coll., Bombay ; 
Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay ; 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 


Ijondon ; Tuberculosis Medical Officer, 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London ; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis. University of Bombay ; Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombay ; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Hono- 
rary Physician, St. George's Hospital. Pub- 
lications : Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOSES, Sauuel T , M.A. (Madras), F.Z.S. 
(Lond.), F.R.A.l (Lond.). Director of 
Fishciies, Baioda b. 30th October 1889. 
Educ Weslcv (\)llege, Madras. S.P.G. 
College, Ti lehinojioly and 
Christian College, Madras. 
m Deborah ICani nee 
Stephen, has two sons and 
one daughter. Fellow of 
the Zoological Society, 
and the Royal Anthro- 
jiological Institute of 
Great Britain and 1 1 eland, 

L o n d o n . Memliei . 

Mythic Society, Bang.iloic, 

Indian Science f’ougress 

I Association, Calcutta, 

and Zoological Society, New Yoik Societal y, 
C E M.S Social Club, TiitKoiin, 1915-19; 
Vice-Piesident, City Temperance Association, 
Madras, 1920; Director, Y M C A., Calicut, 
1924-27 , President, Vizagapatam (Jliristian 
Union, 1932-37; Lay Reader St. Patrick’s 
Qiurch, Tuticorin, 1919, St. Marys Church, 
Calicut, 1929 , Lay Trustee, St. John’s 
Church, Vizagapataiii, 1933-37. Has contri- 
buted to the prtiss and participated in the 
Indian Science Congress since 1925. Address : 
Baroda. 


MOTILAL, Bijawargi, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-i- 
Khas Bahudur. b 28th April 1882. m. to 
Shrimati Kastiiribai. Educ. at Rutlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad ; M.A, from the same College; 
LL.B. from University School of Law ; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahadiirsingh, 
Chief of Khairagarh, 1907-1909 ; was Legal 
practitioner for a few years in Central Indian 
States ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23; 
Finance Minister, Indore, 1923-1932. Address : 
Dhar, Central India. 

MUDALIAR, Sir A. Ramaswami, Diwan 
Bahapur, Kt (1937), C T.E. (1930), Adviser, 
Secretary of State tor India b. 14 Oct. 1887. 
Educ . Madras Christian College, Law College, 
Madras Advocate, Madras , Member, 
Legislative Council, Madras, 1920-20, Mayor, 
Corporation of Madras, J 928-30; Member, 
Council ot State, 1930 , Member, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1931-34, Member, Round 
Table Conference and Fc'deral Structure Com- 
mittee , ^lember, Indian Franchise Committee ; 
Member, Indian Reserve Bank Committee; 
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Leader, Indian Delegation to British Common- 
wealth Itelations (V)iifer(‘nce, Toronto ; 
Member, Special T(*xtile Tariff Board , Mem- 
ber, India Council; Hon Editor, JvUice, 
1927-35 , Member, Economic Committee, 
League of Nations, M(*inbcr, Imperial 
Economic Conunittee Addren : Bosslyn 
Court, Oman Koad, N.W.3. 

MUHAMMAD AnnuL Quawr, Khan 
Bahahuu Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., ML A, 
Pleadtir. h. 26th Dec. 1867. Edw ' 
Government College, Jubbiilpore, C. P. and 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh Was for some time 
Headmaster, Molnndra High School. Tikam- 
gaih, Orchha, Bimdelkh.ind Practised in 
1898 at Ainraoti (Berar) ; Official Receiver, 
(1917), lion. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Address : Amraoti 
Camp (Berar), C P. 

MUHAMMAD, Ahmad Said Khan, Capt. 
NAWAH, Siu. {See under Chhatari, Nawabof.) 

MUHAMMAD Ahasan, Mil., M.LA. (Bihar), 
holds a zcmindan in Purnca district in Bihar, 
has travelled widely in 
India and is a member of 
many Public; Institutions, 
takes a keen inteiest in 
the welfare of the Muslim 
Community, is the Presi- 
dent of Ifadatul Miislamin 
Baigana.inembci of Bazm- 
Adab Youiigmen’s Asso- 
ciation and Anjuman 
Islamia, Kishanganj, is a 
pi oinoter ol t e m a 1 e 
education in Ins locality. 

Address P O. Bishanpoic, Dt Purena, Bihar. 



MUHAMMAD Mttxahram ALi KiiAN, Mumtaz- 
IID-I)()WLA11 N^AWAH, Chid ot Miiiiitaz 
Pahasii Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2ud Sept. 1895 m. d of late Koer 
Lata tat All Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
mania, .e, d ol Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Kliairi Dist., Shaianpore. Educ. : Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll,, Aligarh 
Was Eoreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24 , visited Europe in 1924 
Publications: Sada-i-Watan 'I'auqeed Nadir; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address : I’ahasu Hou=e 
Aligaih ; Mumtazbagh, Jaii)Ui (Rajjuitana) 
and Paliasii (’amp, Niw Delhi. 


MUHAMMAD Nawaz Khan, Major' 

SiKDAR, M Jj A , Punjab After his educa- 

tion in the Punjab Cliicls’ College and at the 
Royal Militaiy College, 
Sandhill st, he joined the 

Army in 1921. In August 

1920, he was appointed 

to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers. In 
the following November 

he was elected to repre- 
sent the Punjab Land- 
holders in the Legislative 
Assembly where he was 
a piomincnt member of 
the Independent Paity 
led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
6. August 13, 1901. Address: Kot Fateh 
Khan, Attock District, Punjab. 



MUIR, Wingate Wemtss, Lieut.-Col., C.B.E. 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Rouninnia 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 ; 6. 12th June 
1879. Educ. : Halleybury College and the 
R.M C. Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I. A.). Address : C/o The 
Agent, Imiierlal Bank of India, Simla. 

MUKANDI Lal, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 
ex. M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. Legis. 
Council, b. 14th Oct. 1890. m ne<^ Miss 
Ball (1915). Educ: at Schools, Pan ri and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. 
Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918 ; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art. Address . “ Vijaybhawan”, 
Lansdownc. Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 

Ml’KERJEA, SATYA VraTA. Raj RATNA(1934), 
B A. (Oxon ) ; I'cllow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London ; Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London , Sar Suba (Revenue Com- 
missioner) , also Ins])ector 
General of Prisons, Excise 

I Commissioner and head of 

I the Pancliayat department. 
b. 6th February 1887. 
m. Bm Aiuna Devi, MA, 
nee Bezi)aroa, niece of 
Rabindranath Tagoi c the 
Poet. One son, one daughter. 

Educ. : St Xavier’s and 
Presidency College'*, Cal- 
cutta, and Exeter Collt^go, 

Oxford Entered Baroda 
Service (1911 ); Conducted the Census of Baroda 
State (1921) , Suba m tliiee districts (1922- 
1928) and (1932-34) , Chief Secietaiy to the 
Government (1929) , acting Revenue Commis- 
sioner (1929-30), Census Commissioner for the 
second time (1930-32) ; Development Commis- 
sioner (1935) ; reorganised the Central Secre- 
tariat after the model of British India (191 9-20); 
was largely instrumental for the reorganisation 
of the local Boards ; as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly respon- 
sible for drafting its report (1926-27). De- 
corated " Raj Ratna ” Mandal Gold Medal 
for exemplary services (1934) ; also Silver 
Jubilee Medal (1035), the Gaekwar’s Diamond 
Jubilee Gold Medal (1936) and the Coronation 
Medal (1937). Publicalions Constitutional 
Reforms in Baroda, Census Reports of 1921 
and 1931 ; and other official publications. 
Address : Race Course Road, Baroda. 
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MUKEKJEE, DR. Biswanath, L.M.S., M.L.A. 
b. 6th August 181)3. Educ : Gorakhpur and 
Calcutta. A prominent physician of Gorakh- 
pur, he is a memhei of the All-Jndia and U.P. 

Homeopathic Associa- 
tions. He was sj)ecially 
allowed to piactisc even 
when he was in jail in 
connection with the 
Meeiut Consiuiacy case. 

He IS also a journalist, } 
and his ai tides have ' 
a])i)cared in well-known I 
ncwspapeis, while he was I 
closely connecteil with I 
The x\m.rita Bazar 

Patrika fiom 1916 j 
to 1919 He came into 
conflict with the j)owei&-that-be while yet 
a hoy in scliool m 1909 foi an article entitled | 
“Slave Tiadc in iS'cpal. ” He joined the, 
Indian ISational Congiess in 1920 and was 
imjuisoncd m in^ccmhei 1921 under the 

Indian Penal (knle. Pounded the B. <V H W. 
Ilailwaymcn’s Association and Mazdoor & 

Kisan Sabha, Goiakhpui, in 1920 and 1926. 
He defended himself in the Meerut Clonsiuracy 
case and atlci a juoti acted tiiul fiom 1929 
to 1930 was acipiitfed Vk e-l*iesidcnt, All- 
Indla Trade Cniou Congiess and All-India 
Railway men’® Pedeiation fiom 1926 to 1929. | 
Membei, All-liidia (Piigiess t'ommittce from i 
1923 to 1929 Elected Commissioner (1935) 
and Education Committee Chainiian (1937) | 
of the Goiaklifuir Municipality. Elected , 
member of the IJnited Pio\incP8 I^egislative 
Assembly from Goiaklipur District West 
Rural Constituency in 1937 Address : 
Gorakhpui, I' P. 

MUKER.1EE, IS'AKKSH Natii, Mb(', Bengal, 
13 a met chant, landloid, numue <‘ontiactor j 
and stcvedoic. He gi ad uated with distinction 1 
from Calcutta Tinivei‘-itv 
and stalled life as Banian 
to Messis Giaham A Co. 
loi metals non and steel 
in 1922. He was elected 
by the Goveinment in 
1923 to gi\e evidence 
betoie the Tariff Boaid 
on behalf ot the Indian 
Galvanised Sheet Mei- 
ehants of Bengal The 
Board accepted the 
recommendations put toi- 
ward by him and reduced 
theheavy duties on steel He was thesecietaiy 
and cou\ener of one of the sub-committees of 
His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Committee 
and was awarded the Jubilee Medal. He is a 
membei otthc sub-committee, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce ; Executive Committee, Biitish 
Indian Association , the Maha Bodhi Society ; 
the St John Ambulance, and many other 
associations of Calcutta. lie is an elected 
councillor of the Coiporation of Calcutta He 
is the Chief Whip of the Congiess party in 
the Council h. March 23, 1901. Address : 20, 

Beniapukar Road, Calcutta. 

MUKERJI, Lal Gopal, Sib, B.A., LL.B., b 
29th July 1874. m. Srimati Ealini Deyi. 
Educ.: Ghazipur Victoiia High School and 



Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 ; joined Judicial Seryice 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914 ; Subordinate and District and 
Sessions Judge from 1914 to 1923; was 
deputed to Legislative Department of Govern- 
ment of India as an officer on Special Duty, 
1921-22 ; was appointed to officiate as Judge 
of High Court December 1 923; W'as addition- 
al Judge of the High Coiiit, 1924-1920 .* 
was made permanent Judge in March 1920; 
knighted in June 1932; w'as appointed to 
officiate as Chief Justice in July 1932, again 
m October 1932, letiied 1934. Judicial 
Member, Jammu and Kashmir State (1930). 
Pvblieations : Law of Tiansfcr of Property 
1st Edition, 192.^), (2nd Edition, 1931). 
Address : Jammu and Srinagar. 

MUKERJI, Manmatha Nath, The Hon. 
JrsTlOE SIB, Kt.. M.A. ((Jal.), B.L., Puisne 
Judge, High Couit, Calcutta,! 924 to 0(‘t.l930; 
b 2Hth Oct. 1874. vi Sm. Suicswaii Debi, 
eldest d ol Sir Gooioo Dass Baneiji'C. Ednc : 
Albeit Collegiate School and College, Pie- 
sidency College, Calcutta, and Ripon College 
Law Classes Vakil, t^alciitta High Couit, 
fiom Dec 1B98tol)ec 1923, acted as Chuff* 
Justice Julv -August 1934, Nov. -Dec 1935 
and Aug 1930 Knighted, 1st Jan. 1936, 
Fellow ot the Univeisity ot Calcutta ; Piesi- 
d cut, Bengal Sanskiit Association. Add7ess: 
Patna. 

MUKERJI , Rai Bahadur Patiesii Nath, 
C.B.E., M.A (1902), Itai Bahadur (1920), 
C.B.E. (1933); Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam, b. 22nd December, 1882 m. 
Samir Bala luffi Chatt erjee. Edae : Presiilency 
College, (kilcutta Joineil the Postal Di'part- 
inenl as Supeiiiiti'iidcnt ot Post Offices in 
1904, Secietar\, Postal Coininitt(‘e, 1920, 
Member, Office Heorganisation Committee, 
1921, Secretai \ of the Indian Delegation to the 
Intoinational Postal ('ongress at Stockholm, 
1924, Ansistant Director-General, 1927, 
Member ol the Indian Didegation to the 
Intel national Postal Congress at liOndon, 1929, 
Dejuity Dnectoi-GeiKual, 1931, Deputed to 
Kabul to setth' postal rclatiouHliip with 
Afghanistan, 1932, Postmaster-General, 
Madias. 193.3, Bidiar and Oiissa, 1933-34, 
header of the Indian Det'gation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo, 1934, 
Postmaster-Gi'iieral, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 
38. ] biblical to)is : Several Departmental JMibli- 
(ations .iddn.ss 10, Wood Street, Calcutta. 

MUKHEHJEK, THE Hon. Srijut Loke- 
NAYH, Zainiudar, having properties extending 
over many districts , an Executive of Uttar- 
jiara Municipalitv ; Member of Council of 
State, b. April, 1900. rn. Srirnuti Sailabala 
Devi, d of Hal liahadur Bamsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankiira. JiJduc.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected (kiinmissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921 , was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Municipality; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address : 
"Rajendra Bhaban”, Uttarpara, Bengal 
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MrKHI PlUTAMDAS GOVINIJKAM, M.L.A., Sllld, [ 
comes from the Mukhi family of Hyder- 1 
abad, Smd, known for its excellent cixit «»pirit , 
and leadership of the Sind Panchayais for 
many Keneiations. To his 


magnificent lieiitage, Muklii 
Saheb lias added consi- 
derable experience. He has 
been a member of the 
Hyderabad Municipulitx for 
over 12 years and has been 
associated witli many insti- 
tutions. He IS one of the 
leading landloids and 
bankers of the Province and 
a jirominent leailcr ol the 
Hindus in Smd , is Piesident 
of the Hindu Sabha and the 



Siml Hind u Panchav ats liv v ii tue of his jiosi- 
tion, he was appointed tlie first Hindu Munster i 
of tiie Government of Smd m charge of the 
Public Works Depaitinent which post he 
ichigned after fi muntlis Addrean . Xaracln 


MULLAN, Jal Phirozshah, M.A., F. Z. S., , 
F.B..E.S. ; Prof, ol Zoology, Director, I 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College, b. 
26th March. 1884. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, i 
Hombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of ' 
Hombay. Publirationa : “ Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : Vakil Terrace”, , 
Lamington Hoad, Grant Hoad, Bombay. ' 


MULLICK, I’ROMATHA Nath, Hai Bahadfr 
B harata-Bani-lJhushan, M K A.S., F.H.S.A. b 
1870. Ediju:.' Hindu School, St. Xavier’s College 
and privately. Was a nominated Member 
of the Exemption Committeeoi the Improve- 
ment of Calcutta in 1011; Nominated (’om- 
inissioner of the Cn Icutta Corjioiation in 
1023; Member of the Committee ol the 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1923 , llony Secretaiy, 
(’alcutta HouseowiK'i s’ Association. Directoi, 
Mercantile Bank of Inilia (Agency) India Jute 
Co , Ltd., India Rubber Mnnufacturers Ltd.. 
<Vrc ; M'*mh(‘r of the Local Board, Reserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta. 1935-3(5. Pubhcatiovs 
‘ The Mahaliharata, as it was, is and ever 
shall be’ — A Critical Study, ‘ The History 
of theVaisyas of Bengal,’ • Origin of Castes, 
India’s Hecov(*ry,’ etc , also in Bengali 
several liooks including a History of (’alcutta. 
Address: 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 


MULLNA* Manek.71 Meiiwanji ; b Bombay, 
25th Octobei 18(58 , M A. (1891) , B.L (1892*), 
Khan Bahudui (1910) ; O.B.E. (19.37) , 
Advocate, Nagpur High (’ouit Vkinc : Foit 
Higli School, Bombay . St. 
Fi ancis dc Sales Scliool, 
Nagjair and Morris (College, 
Nagimr. Was cxtia Assis- 
tant (’ommissioner in C P , 
1892 to 1894 Joined tlic 
Bai in 1894. Is a aiming 
iirojiiietoi and Malgiizai. 
W as elected Chau man, Dis- 
tiict Council, Bnlaghat, <*on- 
tinuously tor 35 yeais . also 
was Piesident, Municipal 
Committee. B u 1 a g h a t ; 
Lhesideut, Co-opeiatixc District Bank, 

Buiaghat tioin its inception. Was Public 

Piosecutoi anil Government Pleader, 1914 to 



f 1937. Membei, C P. Legislative Council, 
1929 to 19.3(5 , Member. Standing Corniuittet' 
of tlie Legislatixe Council for Law and Justice ; 
and sei veil on Sjiecial ( 'ommittees of the House 
ioi Piimarv Education and Local Self-(io\ein- 
luent. Was incmbei of the (’ommittee foi 
unemployment appointed l>v C. P. Govern- 
ment, Higli School Boaid, Nagpur Univcisity 
Couit, Nagfiui Univeisity Finance Committee, 
tlie Goxerning Bodv of the Indian Lac Cess 
Committee Is associated witli all publn 
.ictivities in the Di^tiiet — Educational, Medi- 
cal, (Jo-opeiative, and Village Uplift Work. His 
sei vices dining ttie Great War was recogniseil 
by Goveinmcnt by grant of a Sanad and Medal. 
Siibsciibed libcially towaids the Wai Loan, 
Nagpiii (Jni\ersit>, Women’s College, and 
seveial institutions Was awaided Delhi Dur- 
bai Medal and Sanad in 1911, and Coronation 
and Sihei .lubilee Medals of King Gcoige V, 
and Coi oiiation Medal of King George VI. Wa‘^ 
a membei of the Nagpur Volunteeis Rifle, and 
held the lank of corporal. Address : “ Manek 
Lodge,” Balaghiit. C P. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawau Ml). Mhkarram 
Ali Khan, Chief of the Pahasu Estate. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur 

MUNINDRA Deb, Rai Maiiasai-Kumar , 
M.L.C., of the Bansberia Raj. b. 26th Aug. 
1874. Educ. : Hooghly Coilege and St. 
Xavier’s College ; Member of Bengal Legis. 
Council ; Hcmy. Magistrate, Hooghly ; Non- 
offlcial Visitor, Hooghly District and Serum - 
IKire Sub-Juil ; Chairman, Bansberia 
Municipality; Vice-President, All-lndia and 
President, All-Bengal Library Association ; 
Clialrman, Bansabatl Co-operative Bank Ltd.; 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd., Calcutta , 
Director, Tarakeshwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supjily Society Ltd.; Member, Hooghly 
District Board; Hony. Secretary, Historical 
Research Society ; President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men’s Institute ; 
Night Schools ; Bansberia Girls’ School ; 
Bangiya Grantiialaya Parishat ; Hooglily 
District Library Association ; Kalighat 
Perpetual Club and Library ; B. M. Sporting 
Club ; Vice-President, Hooglily Landholders’ 
Association ; Kaligliat People’s Association; 
Chinsurah Physical Institute ; Editor,’ 
“Pathagar;” late Editor, The Eastern Voice, 
an English Daily ; The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly; The Pumima, a Bengali 
Montlily, Autlior of several historical works, 
Calcutta. Address : 21F, Rani Sankarl Lane, 
Kalighat. 

MUNSHI. The Hon. Mr. Kanialal Maneklal, 
B.A., LL B , Home Mini-'ter, Govt, of Bomliaj . 
b 29 Dec. 1887. m. Lila vat i Shetli, an autho- 
ress rex)ute in Gujarati language, 1926. Educ . . 
Dalai High School. Broach ; Graduated from 
Buroda College, 1906 ; LL.B. of Bombay 
University, 1910 . Enrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, 1913 ; Joint- Editor, 
Young India”, 1915 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Home Rule League, 1919-20; President, 
Sahitya Sansad, Bombay, since 1922; Editor. 
‘Gujarat*, 1922-31 ; Fellow of the Bombaj 
University, since 1925; Vice-President of the 
Gujarati Sahitya Panshad (Literary Confer- 
ence) since 1926 ; Member of the Syndicate 
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of the Bombay University, 1926-36 : served | 
on the Baroda University Commission, 
September 1926 , Chairman of the Gujarati 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University, 
1927 ; Member, the Bombay Legislative 
Council for the Bombay University, 1927-30 ; 
Cliairman of the Committee of the Government 
of Bombay to introduce compulsory physical 
training in schools, 1927; served on the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Government of Bombay 
on the reorganisation of primary and second- 
ary education, meml)er of the Academic Coimcil 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University, 1929 ; arrested, 21st April 1930 foi 
Salt Satvagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment; substitute member of the 
Working Committee, I. N Congress, 1930, 
member of the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, 1930-36; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced 
to 2 years’ K. I. for civil disobedience. 
Secretary, Congress Parliamentary Board, 

1934. Publications : Novels • Prithivi- 

Vallabh, Pattanni-Prablmta, Gujaratno Nath, 
Ilajadliiraj, Bliagavan iCautil>a, Vcriii 
Vasiilat, Kono Vank, Swapnadrashta , 
Sneh-Sambhram. Pauramc Plays: Purandar 
Parajaja, Avibliakta Atma, 'I’arpan, Ihitra 
Samovadi, Dhiiivaswamini Devi, Kakani 
Shashi. Social Plays -Yuva Shethnu Swatantrya, 
Be Xliaiab Jan; Agnankit , Brahmachar- 
yashram ; Shislni anc Sakhi , Thodank Itasa- 
Darshano, Adi Vachano, Lopa Mudra Parts 
I-IV ; Gujarat and its Literature and several 
short stories, essaj’s, etc Address, 26, Bidgc 
lioad, Bombay. 

MUNSHT, Mrs. Lilavati Kanialal. h . 
1899. tn. K. M. Muiishl, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay; Secretary, Strl Scwa 
Sangh, Bombay ; joined Satyagraha, 1930 ; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930 ; arrested, 4th July 1930; 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; 
released at the end of October 1930 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1930 ; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1931; arrested in Jan. 1932; released, 26tli 
Jan. 1933 ; appointed Vice-President, 
Narmad Centenary Committee; Member of 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; 
Secretary, Congress Exhibition Committee. 
Elected Member of the jMimicipal Corporation, 

1935. Publications : Short stones. Essays, 
Jivarmanthi Gaddeli; “ Jvumardevi,” 
” Rekhachitro ane bij'a lakho,” a collection of 
short stories and plays, etc. Address : 26, 
Eidge Koad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MUBSHIDABAD, Nawab Bahadur of 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, I^is-ud-Dowla, Amir-uI-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Budr Syud Sir Wasef All Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia ; b. 7th Jan. 1876. 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Heir apparent: Murshid- 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares Ali Meerza. Educ.\ 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Bugby, and Oxford ; has six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address : The Palace, Murshidabad. 


MUBTBIE, David James, O.B.E., I.S.O.; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec. 1864. Edue.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address:** Looland,” 8, Cunhiug- 
ham Boad. Bangalore. 

MUSPBATT, Sir Sydnev Frederick, Lieut- 
General, K.C B (1987), C.B (1930); C.S.l. 
(1922); C.I.E. (1921); D.S.O (1916) , b. 11th 
Sep. 1878. wi BosamondP Barry, youngest d. 
of Sir E Barry, (Bart.) Ed»/c. • United Service 
College and Sandhurst. Commissioned 1898. 
Joined 12th Bengal Cavalry, 1899; N.W. 
Frontier, 1 908; Great War in France (1914-18) 
Deputy Director, Military Intelligence, A.H.Q. 
India, 1919-21 ; Director, Military Operations, 

A. H O- India, 1927-29; Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, India, 1929-31 ; Secretary, 
Military Departmtuit, India Office, 1931-33, 
Coiuniandci, PcshaM'ar Di«<tiict, 1933-30, 
Secietary, Mibtaiy Dept , India Office. 1937 
onwards. Address C/o United Service Club, 
London. 

MUTALIK, VISHNU Nauayan alias Annasaheb, 

B. A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Iiianidar and Sarnnjaniidar’ Member, 
liCgislative Assembly, b, 6 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Bamabaisaheb, d. of Mr. Iv. Bhiranhl, 
Pearl Mercliant. Edue,: at Satara High 
School and the Deccan Coll., Poona. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council for 
the Deccan Sardars. 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars' Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day, Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26. to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; I’rcsi- 
dont of the Ist Provincial Confee. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confee., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931 A leader of the 
Deputation to H E. Ijord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State, 191 7 ; repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars' interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 1928. Leader of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H.E. the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Baised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Deccan in September 1930. Nominated 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Committee, 
1932. Keenly interested in Bural Develop- 
ment, Agriculture and horticulture. Publi- 
cations : Currency System of India in Marathi. 
Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 
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MUZAi^TAR Khan, Khan Baiiapitr, Naw^b, 
C.I.E , Reforms Commissioner, Punjab, b, 2Dd 
January 18R0. Educ. : Mission High School, 
Jullunder, and Government College, Lahore. 
Jomed Government Service as Munsiff ; 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
during Great War ; Orient Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919 ; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mi.ssion 1923 ; Oriental Secretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment, 1924; Diiector, Information Bureau, 
1925 ; Reforms (Commissioner since October 
1931 : Retired 2nd Januar> 1936; Revenue. 
Member, Punjab Govt. , Feb. 1935; member 
of tli(' Legislatne Assembh, 1937. Khan 
Bahadur, 1917 ; Nawab 1921, and (H.E. 1931. 
Publtration • Sword Hand oi the Eminre — a 
war publication. Address: Jjahore. 

MYSORE, His Highness Yhvaraja of. Sm 
Sill Kanthiuava Nauasimhauaja Wadi yak 
Bahaduk, G.C.l.E. b. Ct June 1888; .V. s. ol 
late Maharaja Sii (diamarajendra Wadivar 
Bahadur, m 1 7th June 1910. One l»rince 
Jaya ChamarajA, Wadiyai and three daughters. 
Takes keen luteie'^t in welt, ire of peo]»le ami in 
all matters ot education, health and industiy. 
Addiess : Mysore. i 

NABH.4, Guiu'Hahan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, i 
F.R G S., M R A S \h 14 March 1883 ,s. 1911 
Educ. : piiv,alely. 3’iavelled good deal in India , 
and abroad ; Mi'in,, Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08. 
Pres, o^' Ind. JNat. Soc. Coulee., 1909, . 
attended (Joioiiation of King, aiTompanied | 
by Maharuni, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAR, Dewan Bahadur Kh.anderao 
Gangadhar Rao, 1870. s. of Gangadhar liao ! 
Nadkar. Ednc. at Anand College, Dhar ami , 
Muir Cential College, Allahabad. Khasgi 
Dewan and Member iii chaige of Finance ' 
and Education of Dhai Slate Council, 
appointed Dew^an and Vice-Jhesident of i 
State Council, 1920. Rao Bahadur, 1924, 
Dewan Bahadui, 1913. Piesideiit, Couneil of 
Admmistiation. Januaiy 1932. Address 
Dew all’s House, Dhai, C I. | 

HAG.Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, ]Vf.A.,B.L. ' 
0. 26 June 180l. m. 8ieem.it i Kunjalata, ■ 
s. ol Rai SdhebP. C. Deb ot Sylliei Edae.i ' 
Calcutta Presidency (’ollege Prol«’s-or, ! 
Ravenshaw (’oil., * Cuttack (188(5-1890), 
Pleadei, Svlhet Judge’s Court (1 890-1 S92) , > 
Member, Assam Civil Serviec (1892-1919), i 
Member, Dacca Unnersit> toiiit, and 1 
Member, Leg. Assembly. PtfbliccUions: “ Back I 
(o Bengal.” Address : Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 1 


NAGOD, Raja Saheb Mahendra Singh Jee 
Deo, Ruler oi Nagod State ; b. .5th Feb 
191(5; w. Princess ot H, H Maharana 
of Dhaiarapiir State; Piivately educated 
under various guaidians and tutors ; invested 
with full lulmg poweis on 9tli Feb. 1936; 
received administrative tiaiiiing under the 
Mysoic Government and at the Bundelkhand 
Agency, Nowgong. Ills dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area ot 501 snuare miles, and population 
of 74,589; his salute being nine guns. 

Xagod, Bundelkhand. 

KAIDIT, K. Venkataswami, BA., B.L . 
Ad\ocatc, Deputy Picsident, Madias Leg 
Council b. July 1890; m. K. Varalakshim 
Amnia Educ : Paehaiyappa's (’ollege and 
Law ('ollege, Em oiled as advocate in 1924; 
Councillor, (ioipoiation of Madias since 1928, 
Trustee, Paehaiyapjia’s Tiust Boaid , member. 
Senate ot the Madias Umveisity, Piesident, 
Cbmgleput Dist Education Council , member, 
(!hmgle])ut Dist Boaid ; Trustee, C’hcnnaiiuri 
Anna Dana S.imajaiu ; member. Advisory 
Committee, Government Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Gave) iimeiit Mental Hospital Address: Ap- 
j).it Gaidens, Tajlui’s Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 

KAIDIJ, Sarojini, MRS., Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been traus* 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages ; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tioiis of social, religious, and educational and 
national piogress ; siK-cially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

MATlv. Sakd.vr Rao Bahaduk Bhimhhai Ran- 
GllHODJl b 28th A lull 1879. Went to 

Salisbuiv, S Rhodcsu, m 1896 tor business 
amt Is Piopiietoi ot the well- 
Kmnvii tiim ot Dhinijee R 
Naik theie Rctiiiiied to 
Imli.i, 191*2 ami luis snn e 
then devoted hiin*'(dt solely 

to public lite Jle lia*' l>eeu 
liist elected Picsident Dis- 
tiict Ijoeal Board, Surat 

since 192.5 till now. Is also 
C’haiiiuaii, Di-.tiict hdiool 

Boaid, Suiat since 1929, 

W'.is elected membei , olii 
Bombay Legislative Council 
fiom 1927-1937 Is a Director, East Indu 

Cotton .Association, liombav a member, Jmliaii 
Cential Cotton (Jommittee since 1923, 
Agneultiiial Reseaicli Committee, Bombay 
ami tlie Advisory Boaid of the Imperial 
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Council of Agiicultiiral Keseaich, New-I)elhi. 
Was twice Non-Official Advisor to the Indian 
Delegation to negotiate Trade agreement 
with Japan. Is a Trustee, Sir Sasoon 
David Trust 1 und, Bombay. Was a membci 
of the Delimitation Committee of the liombay 
Government, and the Board of Communica- 
tions, Bombay. Gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission of Agiiculture in India, 
the Land Revenue Assessment Committee 
and the Uetienchment Committee, Bombay 
Government. Jie is also associated with 
several other public and private institutions. 
Rao Bahadur, 1923, eniolled as Se<!ond Class 
Sardar of Gujarat, 1932. He is an Inamdar in 
the Surat District. Address: Sagrampura, 
Surat. 

NAIR, Chettttr Maphavan, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, BA., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. 24th, Ian. 1879. ra. Sree- 
mathi Balat Parukutty Ammah, eldest 
of Sii C. Sankaran Nair. Victoria Coll. 

Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. (>oll. 
London, and also the Middle Tcinjilc, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904, 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1915-lG; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23, 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 
of High Couit, 1924, confirmed. 1927. 
Address: “Lynwood," Kadambakaiii, 

Cathedral P O., Madras, 

NAIR, Sir Mannath Krishnan, Kt. (1930). 
Dewan Bahadur (1915); b. August 
1870. Ednc. : Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, t’h, .Tustiie, Travanccjre 
High Court for four years. Dewan, Travancore 
May 1914 to July 1920. Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras, 1928-1934. 
Address : “ W ashlcigh Hall,” Palghat P.O., 
S. Malabar. 


NAMBIAR, Chandroth Kcdali Thazhath 
VITTIL Kuniii Kammaran, Landlord, M.L.A 
h. Dec. 1888. n». Kalliat Madhavi Amina, a. 
of V. Ryru Nainbiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, 
Hrenncn College, Tellicherry and Madra-- 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry 1'aluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board. In 1 924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Bucceeded to the Raranavanship of Koodali 
House in 1932. Address : Koodali, N. Malabar, j 
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NANAVATI. Mr. Romksh Chandrv Mdtilal, 
F.C T., F F C S , F. Com Sc A., F.R. Ecou S , 
F.S.S (London), Corpor.ito Societary. Assis- 
tant Secretary to His Highness the Maharaiia 
Saliob of Dharampiir. Boi n 
on thc2r)th of Ja unary 1 908 . 
Mail led V.isumati R'ltilal 
Parekh. Educated at the 
Esplanade High School, 
Bombay' and The Tluioso- 
phical College, Madras. 
Obtained Fellowships of 
the Commercial Institute of 
Ldcestcrsliiro and the 
Faculty ot Sc(Tetaii(‘S, Ltd 
G u i 1 d f o 1 d (England). 
Eli'ctml F('llow ol ihi‘ Royal 
Economic and Statistical Soiu'tics of London 
in 1935. Advisory Diiectoi, The Indian Sei- 
vice Institute, Iloinliay A j)[)Ojut,cd A'-sistaiit 
Rt'gistiai ioi India oi tb<‘ Kaciillx oi Secre- 
taiies Jitd., ot England in 1936 .loincd l)ha- 
laiupiii Stale as JIis HigliTU‘''S Maharaja’s 
Assistant Sceietarvml928 Ti.i veiled seveial 
times with ilis Highness to Kiiiojie, Australia, 
New ZeaLiiid, Tasmania, Cliina A Japan. 
Address. Dharampiii ( Di-'tiu i Sniat). 

NAQVl Kalkk Ahiuss Sved, M L C. 
(IJ.P.). Attei taking I'ls J,L.li degiee lioin 
Allahabad (Jmveisitv lie staited piactice at 
Allaliabad in 1914, Goveiniiimit Pl(*ader, Rai 
Harcli 81 UCC 1924; was tin' iion-oflieial f'liaii- 
man of the Distiict Muslim Edin atioiial Com- 
mittee for ten yt'ars liom 
1910 and when ollieial 
Chaiimanship was intio- 
duced in the Committ ee lie 
liecamc its Seci etai n , was 
General Secretary ot the 
A 1 1 - I II d 1 a S h 1 a 
(Jonfcience in 1926 and 
again since 1935, was 
apjiointed menilau' of 
the Pro\ineIal Muslim 
Education Committee 
of UP. in 1932 He 
took a leading p.irt in 
laising funds to tlie Muslirii Uiiiveisity and 
tlic Sliia ColJege ot winch ho is a tiustoc. He 
IS a piominent educationist of IJ P and a Shia 
lojulei of All-lndia tame. He was the founder 
of tlie All-Jn<lia Shia Politieal Conteienee and 
the Chan man oi the Reception Connuittes at 
its first session held in jaicknow. b. Feb. 
1891 Address . Go\t. Pleader, R.»i IJaieli, U.P. 

NANDY, {See under Kasimbazar.) 

NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Bahadur S. V., B.A.,^ 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912 h 21st Oct. 1873. 
Educ. ’ Madras Christian (killege ; Graduated 
1893 , had journalistic training in the office of 
• The Hindu ’ in 1 898 , enrolled as Pleader 
in 1899; was Municipal Cliairman from 
1908 to 1919 , Vice-President. District 
Board, 1919-29; President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1922 30; Member, Andhra 
University Senate, 1926-29; Attended All- 
India National Congress Sessions from 1 903 to 
1917 ; Member of the All- India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
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1919 and aIs.o a member of its Council for seve- 
ral years ; President, Kurnool Urban Bank, 
1916-20 ; President, Kurnool Co-operative 
Supervising Union, 1919-23 : President, Dist- 
rict Co-operative Central Bank, 1921-31 : 
Member ol the Board of Management of 
the Madras Provincial Co-ojxjrative Bank from 
1932-35; presided over the A nanta pur District 
Co-o])erative Coni erenee (1923) and Bellary 
Distiict (’o-opeiative Conference (1930); 
President of the Kurnool United Club 1924-32 , 
President, Bar Association from 1931-36; 
General Secretarv, lleception Committee of the 
XVII Madras Provincial Conference held at 
Kurnool in 1910; Chairman, lleiception Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Social Conference 
held at Kurnool, 1910 ; was (.Chairman of 
Reception Committee ot Pii st Kurnool Dist- 
rict I’olitical Conference, 1914; appeared 
beioie the Punctions Committee, presided 
over by lion. Mr. Feetham in connection with 
the luauguiation of the Montagu-t’hclmsford 
Rt'forms in Januniy, 1919; gave evidtmce 
before the Lothian Committ(*e on Franchise 
in 1932 and the Andhra Unh'ersity Com- 
mittee in 1927 ; on attaining the 61st year 
in 1933 the public of Kurnool airanged a 
public reeejition in his honoiii and presented 
an oil painting jiortiait of his to the Muni- 
cipal Council Hall. Xew extensionsin Kurnool 
1’ovvn are named Xarasimharaopeta ; Presi- 
dent, First Kistna District And lira Mahasabha 
Conference, July 1935 Address: Kiunool. 

NARAYANAK iVambudhupap, Rao Baiiai>fii, 
O M. h. 1890 in a lespectable and aristo- 
cratic Xambudiii family known as Olappa- 
marma Mana Fust member from his coni- 
iminity to sit in the Madras 
r ■ ' . . ^ Legislative Council from 

' 1923 to 1930 A fellow 

of the Madras University, 
1930-1933. Elected Presi- 
dent ol the Walluvanad 
Taluk Board and a member 
of the Malabar District 
Hoard, 1921-1932 One of 
the pioneers of English 
Ldueation m his con- 
servative, but enlightened 
eoiiimuruty. One of the first 
Diieetois of the Maiigalodayam Company and 
the Yogakshemam Co., Tiichiir. General Sec- 
retary of the Xambudiri Yogakshema Subha, 
an association which looks after the social 
and economic v\elfure of liis coiiimunity ; 
I’resided at the special Session of the Sabha 
in 1923, and at its annual Session in 1925. 
Chairman, l{eceptionC<»minittee, Yogakshema 
Sabha, 1927. The foundei of the Kambudiri 
Educational Confeience Much interested m 
the cause of Elementary Education and Co- 
op(*rative Credit Societies Address. Velli- 
nazhi Post, Via Vallapuzlia. 

NARAYANASWAMI CiiETTi, The Hon. 
Dkwan Bahadur. Member, Council of State. 
b. 28 September, 1881 . Merchant and Land- 
lord; President, Madras Corporation for 1927 
and 1928 ; was Member of the Council of 
Afliliated Colleges representing District Board 
and Municipalities of Ghingleput District; 
Hon. Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 



Prisoners’ Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails; President, Depressed Classes 
Mission Society; Member, Madras Laboin 
Board; Member, South India Chamber of 
Commerce; Member, Egmore Benefit Society , 
Member of the Executive Committee of tin 
Countess of Diifferm Fund. Visitor of the Cri- 
minal Settlement at Madras and Pallavaram , 
Vice-President of the S P. C. A. and Madra's 
Children’s Aid Society ; Member, Council 
of State ; Member, Central Board of Railways; 
Member, Governing Body of the Ladj 
Hardinge Medical College Hospital for Women, 
Member, Central Committee, Countess of 
Duffenn Fund, Delhi ; Chairman of the 
Cherries Committee, Member of the Labour 
Advisory Board formed by the Government ot 
Madras ; Member of the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Delhi ; Director of the Mylapore Hindu Perma- 
nent Fund Ltd.; President of the District Edu- 
cational Council ; President of the Dt, 
Secondary Education Board ; Clxairman of 
the Advisory Board to the General Hospital, 
Madras; Member of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hosiutal; Chairman of 
the lioard of Trustees of the V.P. Hall; was 
for a shoit time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council: Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School. 
Ranipet; Honorary Inspector of Certified 
Schools of this Presidency ; Non-Oflicial 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital , 
Director of the Muthialpet High School ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Industries; Honorary 
Visitor of the Agricultural College, Coim- 
batore ; Member of the Advisory Council of 
the Queen Mary’s College for Women. Mem- 
ber of the Roads Committee, was Member of 
the Ottawa Committee of the Central Legis- 
lature ; Member of the Governing Body of 
the 1 . M. M T Ship “ DulYcriii ” Address : 

Gopathi Villa,” San Thome, Madras. 

NARAYAN SiNQii, MAHESVAR Prasad, 
MLC (Hihai) Educated at Muzaffarpui 
G.B B College and was elected for the first 
time to the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council 
in 1920 and again to the 
same Council in 1930 , was 
elected Chairman of the 
Darbhanga District Board 
for two terms in 1927 and 
1930 and is a member of 
a number of political and 
educational institutions 
He has been a leading 
figure in Bihar politics for 
over 20 years, is the 
President of several H.E 
Schools, b. December 1897 - Address : Birsingb' 
pur Deorhi P.O., Dt. Darbhang, Bihar. 
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NARIMAN, KhursheI) Framji, B.A., LL.B , 
M.L.A., Bombay. A leading Congressman of 
Bombay, has been prominent in the political 
and civic life of Bombay. 
Since 1029 he has suspend- 
ed practice as lawyer. He 
has been the President of 
the Bombay Provincial 
Congiess Committee for 
a number ot years, also 
Member of W orking Com- 
mittee and A. I C. C lor 
some yeai.^. and Chairman 
of Reception Committee, 
Bombav Congress, 1934. 
For some years he was a 
member ot the old Legisla- 
tive Council and was the leader ot the old 
Swaraj Paity in the Bombay Council For over 
ir> veal^^ he has been a member ot the Bombav 
Mumeiiial C(»ipoiation and uas its Mayoi in 
193r)-3t) As the Mayoi ot Bombay he started 
the slum (‘learanco service and drive 
against illiteracy. He fought the case against 
the Development Depaitment in what is 
known as the Harvey-Nariman case He is 
the President, oi the Student.s* Jirotheihood 
and Youth League He was convicted four 
times HI Civil Disoliedieiice movement in 
1930 and 1932 1888 AiUlreffst ' 

Readymoney Teiiace. Woili, Bombay 

NARIMAN, SIR TKMULJI BHICAJI, KT., M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sherilf of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons ; 
b, 'Navaari,3rd Sept, 1848 ; 

Rdttc. -.Grant M.C. ;Elphin- 
stone Coll. ; Fellow of 
Bombay Univ., 1883 ; 

J.P., a Syndic in Medicine, 

1891 ; a Dean in Faculty ot 
Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., 

Bombay Leg. Council, 

1909 ; Mem. of Provincial 
Advisor.v Committee, 1910 ; 

Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 ; Member, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation for 15 years 
lie was the fiist Indian Grand Master of all 
Scottish Frccmasoniy m India, Burmu, 
Ceylon and Persia. Address: Fort, Bombay. 

NARSINGARH, His Highness Sri Huzur 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, b. 
21 September 1909 , belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs, m. 
daughter of tlie heir-apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s. 1924. Edue. . Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmerc. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,13,873 ; salute of 11 guns. Address : 
Narsingarh, C.I. 

NASIK, Bishop of (Rt. Rev. Philip Henry 
Loyd, M.A.), 6. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On lieing 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when lie came to India as 
an 8.P.G. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Mill 1916-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, S. P. G. Missioner at 




Ahmcdnagar 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagarand Aurangal)ad!1925. Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address : Nasik. 


NATARAJAN, Kamaeshi,B.A. (Madias Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay, b. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: St. Peter’s H. S., Tanjore ; Pres. Coll. 
Madras ; Govt. CoU., Kumbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
Triplicane, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Madras; Pros., Madras Prov. Soc. Confee., 
Kuriiool, 1911; and Pros., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Coiifcc., Bijupur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Socia' t!onterence, 
Ahinedabed. 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences ; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India ** (G. A. Natesan <fe Co., Madras). 
Address: The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombav, and “ Kamakslii House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, THE HON. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Revieto, Member, Council 01 State, b, 25th 
August 1873. Educ. : High School, Kuin- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph’s School, 'rrichmopoly ; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Joint Secretary, 
National Liberal Federation of India, 1922; 
visited Canada on Empire Parlianicntarj Dc* 
iegation in 1928, attended Universities Con- 
ference, 1 929 ; Cliairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty-lirst liirthday; 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
September 1933; Sheriff ot Madras, 1938. 
Publications: chiefly patriotic literature and 
speeches, etc., of pulilicmen, ” What India 
Wants,” “Autonomy within the Empire”. 
Address : “ Mangala Vilas,” Luz, Mylapore, 

Madras. 


NATESA Mudaliar P., M L.A., Madras. 
"Was educated at the C. S. M. College, 
Madras, seived for some time as Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate, Madia*- Resigned 
this office in 1932 and 
stood for election as in- 
dependent candidate to 
the ('01 poration of Madras 
from Nungambakkam 
Division, and defeated the 
staunchest Justice Party 
candidate who was repre- 
senting the Division for 
over 10 years. Was 
(’orporation Councillor 
from 1932 to 1936 and 
for some time reiiresented 
the Madras Corporation 
on the Excise Licensing Board, Madras. Served 
for a few years on the Executive Committee of 
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the South Indian t’hainber of Commerce. 
Elected President of the Madias Presidency 
Electric Licensees’ Assoeiation lepieienting 
an investment of over oik* hundred iakhs of 
lupees. Is a J)n eetor in Hindusthsm Inve'-t- 
incnt and Financial Trust Ltd , Eleotncity 
and Piildic UtilitN TiustJ.td On’s Gramt)- 
phone & Talkh's Ltd., Madras, Managing 
Directoi, The South An ot Eleetiicity 
Disii ibiition (’o , Ltd, Mtnaging Director. 
P Natesan A Co , Ll-d , Eh'ctiical Engineers, 
Madias He has been in business lor over 
18 vcais. A prominent tigijie in commercial 
eircl(*s, he joined the Congiess Party in 1936. 
h Mai ell 4, 1892 , Address : 5, Avenue Koad, 
Nil Ilgam bakkam, Madras. 

NATHUBHAl, TRIBHO VANDAS MANGALDAB, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay. 
Shi'th or Head of Kapol Itonya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
tor 25 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 185fi. Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Was for 20 
years an clectiid Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish* 
rnent of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address: Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamiugton Hoad, Bombay. 

N\UMAN, Muhammad, ML A., belongs to 
an ancient aristocratic family of Patna, 
D hai After giadiiatmg from Calcutta, he 
imned the flim of his lather “M Jamail 
Alimad A- Son ”, (’alcutta and touied 
extensi\elv in Euiope 
111 eonneetion with liis 
business jfe has taken a 
leading pait in oiganisiiig 
the Muslim mei chants of 
('aleutta and has been 
elected Vice- President of 
the Muslim Chambci of 
Oommeite, Calcutta, for 
the last seven years. 
He has been the elected 
Piesident of the Bihar 
Muslim Assoeiation of 
Calcutta since its inception. 
He was a wauled the Sihei .hibilce Medal 
in 1935 and has been a member ot most of 
tbe impoitant committees of tlie (Jeiitial 
Assembly meluduig the Staiulmg Finance 
Committee, the Committee toi Jndiistiies and 
Laboui, the (Jommittee toi Education, Health 
and lainda, the (’ommittee for Immigration, 
tlie ('ommittee tor Coinmeice, the llailway 
Financial Committee and the Centi.d .Ad\isoiy 
('oiinscl foi Bailwavs He has hceii twice 
elected to the Committee of the Empiie 
Pailiamentaiy Assoeiation, Indian Biunch 
h Febiiiaiv 20, 1904 Address' Nanmaii 
Chamber, Mosaleiipoor, Patna, 

NAWAB Salak .fUNO Bahaduii, 6. 13 

June 1889. Edw. at Niram College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14 
Addiess II ydcralmd. 

NAWAZ, Beg AM Shah, d. of late Sir Muhammad 
Shafl, K.C.S.l., m, 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore, b 7 April, 1896. Educ: 
'Queen Mary’s College, Laliore. Entered public 
service at a very early age when still in purdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference passed resolution against polygamy 
1917 ; gave up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively engaged in educational and social 


reform matters ; Member of several Important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees ; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926 ; first Muslim woman b) 
represent her sex in All-India Muslim League 
Council of the All-lndia Muslim League , 
Vice-President of Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee and Member, All-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927 ; first woman to bo elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate" to the Imperial Conference, London, 
1930 ; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference (1930-32). Presided at the 
Central Punjab Women’s Conference 1933 and 
Delhi Women’s Conference 1934 ; Delegate 
to the Third Round Table Conference, 1933 
and Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
Committee, 1934. Invited by the League of 
Nations as collaborator, 1932 ; Member, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932; 
helped to organise Pardah Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls schools ; Member, Board of 
Education, Punjab. Pubhcations : Husan 
Hara Begum in Urdu ; several pamphlets 
on otincational and social matters; regular 
cxmtrihutor to various Women’s Journals 
in India. Address : Iqbal Manzil, Lahore. 

N A YUDTT, Rai Bahadur Kona Shriniwas Rao, 

B. A., LL.B., (Allahabad); b. 22ad May 1877. 
m to Enkiibai Nayiidu, d. of late Mr B 
Narsmgrao Nayudu, Government and Railway 
Contractor, Khandwa Educ • Collegiate, 
High School, Jubbulpore, Ujjain and Agra 
Colleges, Joined Wardha Bar m 1899 ; enrolled 
High Court Pleader in 1904 ; elected President, 
Wardha Municipal Committee, 1916-1921 and 
1924-1034 ; appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1917-34; elected to 

C. P. Legislative Council, 1923; elected Dy. 
President, C.P. Legislative Council, 1924-26, 
clecteil Bresulent of the C. P. and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Association since 1925 ; 
elected Chairman of the lU^ception Committee 
of the Non- Brahmin Congress, Araraoti, 1925 ; 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmin Conference, 1928* led the C. P. and 
Berar Non- Brahmin Party Deputation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928; again 
elected to C. P Legislative (’onncil; November 
1930 as a Non-Brahmin , elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of the C. P. 
Council in December 1 930 ; elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha, in 
June. 1933, appointed Minister of Industries 
to the C. P Gevernmeut in March 1934. 
Address : Civil Lines, Nagpur, C.P. 

NAZI MUD DIN, Hon’hle Khwaja Sir, K.C.I.E 
(1934), C l.E (1926). b J9th July 1894; s 
of late Khwaja Nizamuddm of Ahsan MunziJ 
Dacca ; m. August 1924 , Shah Banoo d 
of K.M. Ashruf, Zemindar. Educ. : M.A.0 
College, Aligaih, Dunstable Grammar School, 
England and Trinity Hall. Cambridge, 
Member, Executive Council, Dacca Univei- 
sity, 1923-29 , Chairman, Dacca Mun'- 
cipality, 1922-29; Minister of Education, 
1929-34 (succcsstnllv piloted Compulsorv 
I^imary Education Bill in Bengal Council, 
1930), Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill and 
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Bengal Kural Development Bill, 1935-36 ; 
Appointed a Membei of Bengal Executive 
Council May 1034 ; Appointed Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, April 1937. Address : 
7, Hungeifoid Street, Calcutta ; Ahsan Miinzil, 
Dacca ; Calcutta Club and Darjeeling 
Gymkhana Club. 

NAZIR Ahmad, Da., M.So., Ph.D. (Cantab.) ; 
F. lust. P. Director, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 'J’echnological Laboratory, b. 1 
May 1898. Educ : M. A. O. College, Aligarh ; 
Government College, Lahore ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1925-1930 ; Asst. 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1931. Publications : Various scientific and 
technical papers. Address : Cotton Techno- 
logical Jiaboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEHALCHaNI), Muntazim-Khas Bahadur, 
M A. (Allahabad); LL.B , Abkari Member, 
Jndore Oibinet. Educ: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Kajpiitana Prince; l*rivate Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Inspector Geneial of 
Excise and Customs, Bikaner State. Address * 
15, Tukoganj, Indore, (centra] India 

NEHRU, Pandit Jawahaiilal, M.A., Bar- 
at-Diw b. 1889 Educ.: Hairow School 
and Trinity College, ('ambiidge, Bai-at-law 
of the liinei I’eniplc, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court m 1916 Secretarv, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 , Member, All-lndia 
Congress Committee since 1918; impiisoncd, 
1921 ; released and again jailed 1922 , Geneial 
Secretary, All-lndia Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Jndian National Congress, 1929-30 ; 
underwent impiisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
Apiil 1930 and released in Januray 1931, again 
imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement ; released and again 
imprisoned in 1934 ; released m 1 935, Presi- 
dent Indian National (kmgress, 1936 and also 
1937. Publications ; Autobiography. Glimpses 
of World Ilistoiv, Soviet Russia, (Collections 
of Kssays. Address: “ Anand Bhavan,” 
Allahabad. 

NEHRU, Pandit Shri SniiiDHAiiA, B.Sc. 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.E.L)., I.C.S. b. 17 
November 1888. m. Raj Dulari Ivichlu. 
Educ : Agra College (Allahabad llriiversity) ; 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University , 
Heidelberg University ; London University ; 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Paris. 
Service in the I.C.S. ; Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M. C. 
College, Allahabad, in War time. Research 
into aeroplane problems and visit to^ France 
and England in War time ; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. P. 
Government ; Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. P. Government and 
District woik ; late Mcmboi, Impel lal (Council 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board ; 
Late President for AgriiMilture, Indian Science 
Congress, Bombay (1934), Comite Directorial 
del’ Archive Internationale de Radiobiologie 
General and Fellow of the Royal Society 


of Arts, London. Publications: (Science) 
“ Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,” “ Fist 
Stejis in Radiology ” & “ Ecranage.” (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Expi^riments in Klectrofarining, further 
Experiments in Electrofarniing, New Experi- 
ments in Electrofarming, Aleiini Aspctti deh* 
Elettrocoltura. Growing fruit with elec- 
trlcitv ITie application of ISlectricity to 
Fruitfarming. Experiments in Electrogarden- 
ing; Editor of a Senes of “ Fulguia Plecto ' 
Bulletins (150 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming thiough Kleetroeulture and author 
of “The Methods of Electiocultuie No. 20, 

“ Agaskaiise. The latest simple, cheap and 
effective met bod of Electioeultme No. 15 ’ ; 
The “ The Electrocult lire of Jaraiin No. 19 ; 

“Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electrocultuie No. 20 “ ; “ oj 

Plants and Humans No 21 “ E cctiiflcd 
lirigation in Villages Witliout Iiilectncity 
No 23 “ , “ Citrus No. 24 , “ Beginner s 

Mistakes in Elect loculturc No 25 Elec- 
trified Manuie No. 26”; “ Shedding of 

Blossom betoie Fruit Formation and its Pre- 
vention No. 27 “ ; " Culture ol Bnti.sli Mush- 
100 m 111 India No 29”; “ Rose (Uilture 
No. 30 “ Meet ing The liisei t Menace with 

Eleetrocultuic No 31 ’’ ; " Electioculture 

Helps Animal Husbandly No. 50 ; 

“ Eleetrocultuic Pioduees Bigger, B(‘tt(‘r and 
Sweetei Sliaiitas (Castard-api>les) No. .56 ; 

“ SUHjktaking No 109 ’’ ; “ Rural ^Uplift 

Througii Electroeultui e No. 113“ ; * (catalo- 
gue Raisoniid No 116“; “ Klectrociiltunng 
A Model Rubber Estate in (Vyloii No 126 ; 

“ Problems and Prospects of Tioiucal Horti- 
cultiireinan Electromiltural Visit to Singapore 
Botanical Gardens No 127 “ ; “ Mass 

Electiocultuie of Cereals; The Peasant 
Satisfies HimselX No. 133“; “ Electioculture 
Reclaims Polluted Water Supply No. 141 
and “Scottish Pastiiri's, General Aigunient 
and Special Appeal with Ridi'rence to The 
Epidemic of Grass sickness iiiHoises No..l49 ; 
F.F No 156 “ Eillmg Aphis 01 Mahii in Big 
Fields with Elccti oeuitui e ; F.F. No. 101 
Basic Questions in Electroculture put to tho 
Science Congress; F.F. No. 163 The^ Vital 
values of Electroculture IMant Animal 
Human Ihiblic Addiess in the Town Hall 
Hyderabad Deccan; F.F. No. 10 1 Usar into 
GOLD F.F. No. 165 Electiocultuie Jmjirovcs 
Sugarcane and Giii ; F F. No. IGO Cane of 
Decorative Plants in Drawing Room ; 1M<. 
No. 167 Better Poultry Farming Through 
Elcctio cultuic; F.F. No. 180 “ Piimer of 
Electro culture.” (Sociolog>) Caste and 
Ciedit m the Rural Area. ^J^w) 
.Tudgmeiits & How to Write Them, 
(luteiatuie) Le Bouquet d’Ophc he and 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. (Spintual Uplift) 
“ Doctor and Saint, A J’assion of Wi'st and 
East.” (Ruial Uplilt) Logbook ot a Ruial 
Uplift Van, Better Life in the Village, Current 
Problems in the Ruial Area and ^fometime 
editor ol a RuralUphit Weekly called Re- 
view of the Week ” ; Money and Men in Mus- 
covy ; True (True Rural Upliit Educator); 
Indian Electroculture; Progress, 
and Services in India and Abroad. FutUities 
and Utilities; World Aspect of SocialPi^ress ; 
of Money, Men and Women m Japan : Pocket 
Notes for Organisers ; United Village Workers 
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Training and Organisers Befreslier Classes 
Manual (TJ.V.W. Manual). Address : 15, Geor- 
getown, Allahabad. 

NEOGY, Kshitish C:!hanijra, M.L.A., Dewan 
of Mayurbhuiij State b. 1888. Kduc. : I'resy. 
Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll. rn. Sreematy LUa 
Devi, Advocate, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist Some time a member of the All- 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fedn. : Elected 
Member of the Dacca IJniv. C’ourt, 1921-24 , 
one ot the Chairman oi the Leg. Assembly since 
1924 Appointed Dewan oi Mayurbhimj State 
in Eastern States Agency, 1935. Address : 
Baripada, Mayurbhunj State 

NEVILLE, Bkrtib Aylmer Crampton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, b. 7 October 1882. w. 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales. Educ : Corrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank ol Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1900. Address: 4, Ronaldshay 
Road, Aliporc, Calcutta. 

NEWBOULD, Hon. Sir Babington Bennett, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne .ludge. High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916. b. 7 March 1807. Educ.. 
Bedford Sch.: Pembroke Coll., Cambridge 
Ent. I.C.S., 1885. Address: Bengal Uniteii 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

NIHALSINGH, Ret. CANON SOLOMON, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary, Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth.,6. 15 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Suudar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three s, three d. 
Educ.: Covt, H. S., liakhimpur; Canning 
Coll , Lucknow ; ordained, 1801 ; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
PuHxcations : An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majnua Sakhun, 1878-75 ; Khulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 1, Badshahimandi, Allahabad. 

NIYOGI, Machiraja Bhownishankar M.A., 
LL. M , (' I E., Judge, High ('ouit, Niu;i>ui 
b. 30th August 1886. w. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogl, M B B S. (Bom.), Edxtc. : at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27; 
Vice-chancellor, Nagpur University, 1932-36, 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1933 ; Social and Political Reforms 
activities. Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur, 
C.P. 

NO AD, Charles Humphrey Garden, B. A. 
(Oxon.), Barrister, High Court, Bombay 
b. 26 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr. 
Ewing, 1917. Educ: Cheltenham, C. C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914’Sept. 1919; 
Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.I., 1917-1919; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1933, 


Administrator-General and Official Trustee 
Punjab 1923-1933; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1933; Advocate Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933. Address: Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay. 

NOON, Malik Sir Firozkhan, K.C.T.E. 
(1937) Kt., Cr. 1933 ; High Commissioner for 
India in United Kingdom, b. 7 May 1893 ; s 
of Hon Nawab Malik Sii Mahomed Hayat 
Khan Noon, C.S.I., M.LA. m. 1914; thie(‘ 
sons, two daughters. Educ. Chief’s (’ollege. 
Lahore , Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate, 
Lahore High Court, 1918-26 , Member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council 1921-36 ; Mmistei 
for Local Self-Government, Medical and Public 
Health 1927-31 , Minister for Education 1931- 
36, Address'. India House, Aid wych, London. 
W.C.2. 

NOR.MANI), Charles, William Blyth, M.A., 
DSC., F.N.I., C.I.E. (1938). Directoi- 
General of Observatories, b. 10th Septembei 
1889. m. Alison McJjennan. Educ. : Royal 
High Sehool and Edmburgh Uiiivcrsit\. 
Carnegie Scholar and Fellow. 1011-1913. 
MeteoiologiJst, Simla, from 1913-1915 and 
1919-1927 , I. A R O , With Mesopotamian 
Expeditioiiarv Foice, 1916-19, mentioned m 
despatehes, 1917; Diiector-Gencral of Obser- 
vatories, 1927. Pubhcatxons , Scientific 
articles, mainly on meteorological sulgects. 
Address . Meteorological Ottice, Poona. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D Sc (Londorc, 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon, b. 24 October 
1887. Edvc • Ripos Grammar School and 
Univ. of Manchester. Sclmnck Research 
Assistant, Univ ol Manchester, 1909 ; Reseai ch 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preveiitne 
Medicine, 1910-11 . Beit Memorial Follow, 
1911-13, Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain 1 A.R.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18. 
Indian AgncuUural Service. Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24; Prof, 
of Biochernistrv, Indian Insrituto of Science, 
July 1924-1929. Publications: Numerous 
scientific papers in various teclmical journals. 
Address: Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
St. Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NURIE, The Hon. Mr, Mohamed Yasseen, 
B A , LL B . Barnster-at-LawL Minister 
of Public Works, Government of Bombay, b 
12th November 1895 , m. Nafls Ayesha Baiio 
of Lucknow, Educ. * M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, passed LL B in 1920, started practice 
at Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakil of Allahabad 
Higli Court, was called to Bar in 1927 — Gray*'’ 
Inn. Joined the Khilafat Movement after 
leaving College at Bombay ; started practice 
in 1921 , was member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, Beawar, for 6 years ; left for England 
in 1926 ; was Vice-Chairman of the M. Com- 
mittee for 3 years ; returned from England in 
in 1027 and settled at Ahmedabad and 
enrolled as Advocate of Bombay High Court , 
took part in political and social activities in 
Ahmedabad ; presided at the first All-lndia 
Muslim Youths Conference at Bombay 
1932 ; was Chairman of the Reception Coin- 
mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in lot ; 
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member of the Working Committee of All- ’ 
Imlia Khilafat Committee. Address ; Secre- ! 
tanat, Bombay or Poona. 

PADSHAH, The Hon. Saiybd Mahmud ' 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Member, Council 
of State, Member of the Hoads Committee, 1 
Council of State. Advocate, b. 1887. m , 
d. of the late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain ■ 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of | 
Chittoor. Educ : Presidency College, Ma dras. 
Joined the Bar in 191 6 ; became 3Iember of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925 ; became a Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- I 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided I 
over All -India Press Employees Conference I 
held in Calcutta in 1 927. Thrice nominated j 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State , ' 
presided over several Provincial Muslim | 
Conferences. Again re-elected to the Council ' 
of State, 1 930 ; nominated delegate to the ' 
Second Hound Table Conference, 1931, to 
represent Muslima of Madras Presidency 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reser^e Bank Conferences, London, in 
1933 ; leader of the independent ]mrty in the | 
Council of State. Address : Madras. 1 

PACE, Canavati Sadashiv, M.LA. fCP). I 
He joined the nulls in 19(10 as a laboniei wheie j 
he continued till ]9()8 and 
lose to the jiost ot assj'-- 
taut spinning inastei 
Attei leaving the mills he 
worked 1 01 a M-ai 111 tin* 
mines in P and tinallv 
joined the Nagjuir Muniei- 
pality as a Conservanc\ 

Inspeetoi in 191.3 and 
IS now assL^tant Health 
Ofticei He is elected 
f 10111 the Labour (knisti- 
tuene\,/> 1885 Address: 

Fadiiispuia, Ciiele 7, Nagpur, C.P. | 

PAHARGARH Lieutenant Rais-id-dowlaii j 
Raja Pancham sinoh Bahadur of 
PAHARC fAKH, Gwalioi State, 28th .Tanuaivi 
1904 Edur at the Saidais School. Foit, 
Gwalior and Mavo College, 
Ajmei Assumed tull pow- 
eisinl920. Is the Ilonv. 
Seeretai v of the Raj put 
Hitkarni General Sabha, 
Gwalioi, Meuibei of the 
Majlis-i-aiii and l*resident 
of the Lashkai Munici- 
jialitv Is also on the 
Managing Coiniuittee ot 
the Scmdhia Public School, I 
Foit, Gwalioi and several \ 
others Ho is a good shot, ! 
knows about animal life and shikai He ' 
is extremely iiojnilar among the imblie, tlie ; 
Raja is an erticient writer and contributes [ 
occasionally to various pajiers and periodicals. ' 
Is an all round spoi tsniaii, alert in activities , 
and social life. Has a daughter aged 13, and i 


two sons 11 and 8. Honv. rank of Lieutenant 
and a Coronation medal was conferred and 
presented to him by Gw'alior Dm bar m ajipre- 
eiatioii ot his good serMces in No\ ember 1937. 
His lamilv is well-connected and related to 
many duets. Address’. Pahargarh, Gwalior. 

PA I, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs, h. Jan. 15, 1893. m. 
1913 Sita Bai. Educ. : T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam : and 
Piesidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, S, P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
18 ; Prof, of Cliemistry, Maharaja's Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. M.’s Patent Ottice, London, 1923; 
Conti oiler of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address : 1. Council House Street, Calcutta. 

1*AKENI1AM-WALSH, Rt. Rev. Herbert, 
D.D. (Dnb.). b. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd 
son of late Rt. Rev. W illiam Pakenhain-W alsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 
F. C. Hayes. Educ. - Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkeniiead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, (^hhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1896-1903; Priest, 1902, Principal, 
S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, 'rrichlnopoly , 
Warden. Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Principal, 
Bishop's College, Calcutta. Publicatwrts : 
St. Francis of Assisi and other poems ; 
Risbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.) * Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. ^S.P.C.K.) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman'S) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonal Psalter. Lights and Shades of 
Christendom (Oxfoid Univ Pre'^s) Address’ 
Christa Sishya Ashram, I'udagam P. O., 
Coimbatore, 

PAKVASA, The Hov Mr Mangaldas 
Manoharam, B a , LL B , President, Bombay 
Leg Council b 7tli May 1882 Educ : 
Elpliin.stone High School and EI])Jiiii8tone 
(’ollege, Boml)uv Solicitor for thiity years. 
Addiess Uiiji Mansion, Dubash Estate, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

PALITANA, Thakore Saheb of, Shri Baua 
DURSINIIJI Mansinhji (Goliel Rajput),K.C.I.E 
With a i>erinanent dynastic salute tif 9 guns. 
b. 3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov 1919. A member of the Cliamber 
of I^inces in his own right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkumar College Council. Address - 
Pall tana. 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya Oopal, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ., Loudon), 1921, 
D.Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstonc 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstonc College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy; 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications : 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
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Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India. Address : Elphinstone College, Fort, 
Bombay. 

PANCKIUDGK Hugh Bahere, B.A., 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1930). b. Oct. 2, 1885. Educ, .* Winchester 
College and Oril. C.ollegc Oxford. Called 
to Bur Inner Temple, 1909 ; Advocate 
Calcutta High Court, 1910 ; Standing Counsei, 
Bengal, 1926; Offlemting Judge, 1929 * 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Arm> 
Jleseivi' of Officers, 1914 ; Capt , 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenhy ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Clul), Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAT, Rao Bahadfr K. Krishnan, B.A , 
B.L , Bar-at-Law, LL D. (Loud.), 1914 
Judge, IJigli Court, Madras b. April 1874 
m J. ^^<lIllJani Amina. Educ.: Mavelikara, 
Trivandrum and Madras. Practised law in 
the State of Travancore from 1896 to 1911. 
Proceeded to England and was called to the 
Bar m 1912. Judge, High Court, Travancore, 
1913-14, awarded LL.D. by London University 
for tliesis on Malabar Law. Practised at 
Madras, 1914-19; appointed Judge, Small 
Cause Court, 1919 , Chief Presidenev Magistrate 
1924; Judge, High Court, 1928-1 934 Pubhea- 
tions : Jiditor of Series of Science l^rimers 
In Malayalam , author of Primer on Chemistry 
author of “Succession and Partition in Malabar 
LaM'.’’ Address ’ Lanark Hall, Bundall’s Boad, 
Veperv, Madras, 

PAN DM, IMa.ior, Pandit P.indkswari Prasad, 
B A., LL B., F.ll MS 5 at Baieillv 1H9G, 
had a brill lant all round careci at the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, tiom where he 
graduated After joining 
r the Bareilly Bai went to 

Englaiul in 1927 with 
the late Pt Moti Lai 
N cliru , in connection with 
tlie famous Lakhna-Jtaj 
case where he woiked as 
Junior to Sir John Simon 
Soon alter his return 
became an Advocate and 
was appointed (lovern- 
inent Pleader for the 
Itareilly Distiict, was 
elected as Chairman of Bareilly Municipal 
Boaid which ottice he held for two terms 
in siiccesMon. Joined Orchha State seivice 
in Septeinlier 1930 us Chief Secretary and 
was appointed Dewan in 1932, was deputed 
to attend the 3rd Round Table Confetcnce 
in 1933 as a member of the Indian States 
Delegation and has been responsible for 
inaugurating a number of reforms in the 
State during his tenure of office, including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage which raised the revenue 
of the State by over three lakhs per year. 
Having resigned the Diw'unship of Oichha for 
reasons of health, he has accepted the Chief 
Ministerstlip of Sachin State in the Bombay 
Presidency. Address: Dumas. 


PANDIT, lUNJIT Sitaram, b.a„ Bar-at-Law, 
M.LA., U.P. is the 
son of a well-known " 

Barrister and Philan- . 

thropist, Mr. S. N. 

Pandit, and nephew 
of the famous Indologist, 

Mr. S, P. Pandit. He 
was educated in Bombay 
and Christ Church, 

Oxford, Heidelberg and 
was called to t h e 
Bar from Middle Temple 
w'lnnmg first class and 
certificate of Honour 

at the J?ar Final. He “devilled” with the 
late. Lord Sinlia and Sir B. L. Mitter m 
Calcutta. He was interned during the Great 
War and was thieo times sent to jail for 
political olfenccs. While m jail he translated 
into English the KajataraTigmi, Kalhana’s 
medieval masterpiece of Kashmir from the 
original Sanskrit, ile has lieiMi president 
and viee-jiresident respectively of the Allaha- 
bad Distiict and City Congiess Committees 
and member of tlio AlJababad Municipal 
Board Hon) . Kebiuaiy 241h, 1890. Address ' 
Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, U P 

PANT. The Hon Pandit Govind Ballabh. 
Premier of the U P Govcinment. b Sept. 
1886, Educ.: Almoia, Allahaiiad Klected 
to the Leg. CoutuuI iti 1923 and was 

Lcadei of the Rwaraj\a Paitv , piesided ovfer 
the IT P Political Conteiencc in J927 at 
Ahgaili , member, W’^orking Committee of the 
Indian National Cloiigress , elected to the 
Cential Assembly (]93t) , Dy Leader in the 
Assembly, Gcueial SeeietarN, All-India 
Parliamentary Bo.ud (Congress) , elected to 
the TJ. 1* Assembly , Ijcader of the Congress 
Party in U. P. Assembly. Address . Lucknow. 

PARANJPE, Gopal Ramchandra, M.Sc., 
A.I.I Sc., I.E.S., F.N I. Professor of Physics, 
Royal Institute of Scie'Tice, Bombay, b. 30th 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malinl Paranjpe. 
Educ. ’ Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin. 
Bombay University Keseureb Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years ; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Kducational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of the Indian Academy of Sciences, Banga- 
lore. Publications : Various papcis in the 
journals of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, 1’hc Indian Journal of Physics, 
CTaleutta, and other Sciimtiflc join mils Joint 
Editor of the popular Scientific monthly in 
Marathi “ Srishti Dnvan ” Address: Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay 
“ Sadhana,” Dadar, 115, Lakhamsi Napoo 
Road, Bombay 14. 

PARANJPYE, Raqhunath Purushottam, dr 
M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D.Sc 
(Calrutta). b. Murdi, 16th Feb. 1876. Educ. 
Maratha H. S., Bombay : Fergusson Coll. 
Poona; St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.T 
Paris ; and Gottingen ; First in all Uni' 
exams, in India ; went to England as Gov^ 
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of India scholar ; bracketed Senior Wran* 
gler at Cambridge, 1890 ; Scholar and Fellow 
of St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge ; Princ. and 
Prof, of Math , Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902- 
24 ; Hon. Associate of the nationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chai ^cellor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 ; Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-2.'^ ; re- 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Uriv. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member 
India Council, 1927-32; Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1932. 
Publications : Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Karve. The Crux oj the Indian Problem, 
Rationalifsin in Practice. Address : Vice- 
Chancellor’s Lodge, Lucknow. 

PAHMANANl), Du. MRS. Seeta, B.A (Bom), 

B. Litt. (O.xon.), B Phil. (Oxon ), Bar-at- 
law, (/. of late Mr. N. 1^. Ajgaonkar, Land- 
lord, IBitnagiri. Educ. * High School for 
Indian Girls, Poona ; first girl candidate to 
win the Ist Jagaiiiiath Shankarshet Scholar- 
ship in Matric B A. (Hons.), Klphiii'-tonc 
(’olloge (Born.), 1923; B. Litt. (Oxford) foi 
writing a thc.*«i8 on t he ixisition of women in 

Ancient India, as 
r e p r e s c nt c d by the 
Dharmashastrus, 1 9 2 .'j ; 
D. I’hil (Oxford) foi 
writing a thesis on the 
jMisition of women i n 
Ancient India as 
represented by the 
K p i c s of Jlamayana 
a n (1 M a h a b h a r a t a , 
1926; First Indian i 
lady to secure this 
degree from a British Uni- 
versity; called to the Bai 1927 (Lincoln’s 
Inn), first Hindu lady to be called to the Bar ; 
m. Mr. Parmanand, ICS, 1927; Indian 
delegate to tlie First t!ommonwealth Con- 
ference, liOndon, 192r>; President, First 

C. I*, and Berar Women’s Educational 
Conference, 1928 ; Member, I'Jagpur Uni- 
versity Academic Council and Court, etc , 
enrolled Advoc.ate, High Court, ^s^agpiir, 1933 ; 
travelled round the world visiting social and 
e d u c a t i o n a 1 institutions particularly in 
America ; Member, National (’ouncil of the 
Women of India ; reiiresentative of the 
Coiin'ul at the Special Coronation Session, 
London, and the Women for Women Week at 
Biidapest, Hungary, 1937. Address : Nagpur, 

PARSONS, SIR (Alfred) Alan (LETnERiDOE;. 
Kt. (1932); B.A. (Oxon,); C.T.E. (1925); 
Indian Civil Service ; Memb-'r, India Council. 

5. 22nd October 1882. m. Katharine 
Parsons. Educ: Brad field College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, 
Punjab, 1907; Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1912, and to Government 

33 



of India, Finance Department, 1916 ; 
Additional Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, 1920; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency, Bombay, 1£22 ; Secretary to 
Government of India, Induitirles Depart- 
ment. 1025 ; Financial OippiisBioner of 
Railways, 1026-1931 : Seo^tiiry. Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932). Temporary Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1932. Address ; 
India Oflice, White Hall, London. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. Maharawal Sir Ram 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I. h. 1008. «. 

1929. m. oldest d. of Rao Raja Sir Madho 
Singhji, K.C.I.E., of Sikar in Jaipur. 19S4 
(died) ; second d. of Maharaja Sahel> of 
Dumraon in Bchar in 1932 ; third d. 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra (Kathiawar) 
In 1934. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927. State has an area of 889 sq. 
miles and population of 76,539 ; salute of 
16 guns. Address: Partabgarh, Rajputana. 

PATEL, MrSA.Ti Eusufji, B.A., LL.B., M.L A., 
Bombay. Belongs to a well-known family 
of agiieiiltiirlsts of Broach. A very popular 
lawyei of Bombay, lie is the Legal Adviser to 
the Royal Afghan Consu- 
late the Vice-President of 
the Gujerat Muslim Asso- 
ciation, Hon. General Sec- 
letary of the educated 
Muslim Association and is 
l*re8ident of the Anklesii- 
war Tahika Fanners’ Asso- 
ciation. He is connected 
with most of the Muslim 
Public Iu‘'titutions of 
Bomliay and takes keen 
interest in the economic 
and educational uplift of 
ins community. He was one of tlie Hon. 
Secretaries of the All-India Muslim League 
Sessions ill Bombay and Is a member of tlio 
Muslim l^icague Parliamentary Board. He 
commands a gicat influence both among the 
Muslims and the Hindus of Broach District 
h. No^ ember 5, 1890. Address: Mohemadi 

Building, Lammgton Road. Bombay. 

PATEL, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai, Bar-at- 
Law. Born of Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad ; Matriculated from the Nadiad 
High School, iMisscd District Pleader’s Exami- 
nation and began jiructicc on tlic Criminal 
side at Godhra ; went to England and was 
(Silled to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmcdabad. Entered public life in 1916 as 
an assoeiate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established ins Ratyagraha Asliram at Ahmc- 
dabad. Came into prominence as a Satya- 
graha Leader first at Kaira and then in the 
Nagpur National Flag agitation and elsewhere, 
and in the Bardoli No-tax (Jampaign. Was 
elected Pr(*sident of the Ahmedaliad Munici- 
pality in 1924 and continiKd upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmcdabad for Bardoli. Was clectM 
President of the 46th Indian National Congress 
held at Karachi in 1931. Address : Bhadra, 
Ahmcdabad. 
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PATIL, the IION. Mil. Laxmanhao Mahiiavrao, 
33 A., LL.li., Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Government of TJomhay. b. iOth 
July 11)07; m. Mtss IJimilabai, d. of Major 
11. S. Chavan, liaroila ; Ji’dnr : Sanecamner 
lli};h School, iJeccah fJolh'ge, Poona, Kolha- 
])ur Law College. 3*aiticJi)atcd in the C, 3). 
MoM'inent in 19112 ])ractiHeil at Ahmednajjar ; 
presided ovoi a numhci of fxditical conferenceR 
held at Vitai (W. Khandesh). Kaia<l, Jal{?aon ; 
m^'auiHcd Itahiiii Tahika Confciciice and 
presided om'i Shetkan Saimnelan of tlie 
southern ])art of Ahiuedna^ar Distiict; 
]*resident ot tlic Distiict Coni^icss Comnutti'c, 
Ahincdna^ar ; edited local Gonmess jiapcr 
“ San^lia Sliakti ” for one year hcloic accept- 
injj; otticc under the new Constitution 
Address: 27, Queen’s Gaidciis, l^oona 
l^ATIL (IK) HOE) I^AEAYAN IHLAJI. 
M.L.A., ha.s been the Cliaiiiiian of the District 
Conned, Yeotiual, since J92r» with t lie excej)- 
tion of 1929-31. Jleisthe lion. Sectetary ot 
the District Village Uplift 
Coniinitlee, President ot 
tlie Afjrieultniai Associa. 
tion, Darwah and JIoii 
Majiisliatc lie was the 
ilrst elected Chairman 
of the Darwah Local 
Hoard w'hich olhcc he 
held np to 1934. He is 
pioniini'nt anioni; those 
who made the agiicnl- 
tnral community supieme in the Local 
llodies of Heiar. He opened all the public 
wells under the Distiict Council to the Jlari- 
jaus. He takes keen iiiteicst in village uplift 
work and he made his Milage a model one 
He took a leading part in constituting village 
panchayats and his district has the hugest 
number of iianchayats in the Province 
b, 1S82. Address: Malkhed l\d. (Yeotmal), 
Bcrar. 



PATIL, PllEilCIlANJ) ICHHAKAM lUO SAHEH, 
(since 1933) ; Vice-President, Savda Munici- 
pality ; Piosident, Taluka Ixical Boaid, 
Itavei ; Zmiiindai, Landloid and Haiikei 
of Savda (E.Kh.); Manag- 
ing Agent, 'I'lie Great Social 
Lite & (Jcneial Assmance 
JA<d , Jalgaon, (K. Kb.); 

Diiector, East Khandesh 
Central Co-operati>e Ijaiul 
Moitgagc Bank; A’lllagc 
at Savda and a great 
social workci, recently re- 
turned from England and 
his Continental tour aftei 
satisfactorily carrying out 
the Course for Priuciiilcs 
of Ordinary Life Assurance prescribed bv 
the Metropolitan College, Loudon. Address 
Jalgaon, E. Khandesh. 






PATIL, S. K., M.LA., Bombay. Educ. . at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, joined the 
non-co-ojieiation movement in 1920 and con- 
ducted national schools 
till 1 924. He went t o Eng- 
land at the close of 1924 
and had ednea ti in 
journalism at the J..ondon 
S(;hool of Economics and 
the University College of 
the London Univeisity 
He ictnined to India in 
1927 and was on the 
editorial staff of “ T’hc 
Bombay Chronicle ” foi 
three yeais. Heha.sheen 
General Seerctaiy ol The 
13orabay Provincial Congress Committee siiuc 
1929 and was sentenci'ti live times in the 
Civil Disobedience movements. He has been 
a member of the A 1. C. C. since 1930 and ol 
the Bombay Mnnicijial ( 'oi ])oi ation hiiicc 193-1 
b. August 14 ,1900. Address'. Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

PATIL, ViTHAL X.VTHU, M.A. (Cantab), 
Bai-at-Law, took both parts of Ucoiiomus 
Tiipos at Cambiidgc and was callcil to the 
Bar in J92(). He has been piactising as a 
lawyer since 1927 and is 
now District Government 
Pleader and Public Piosc- 
cutor at Jalgaon 11c was 
elected to the Bomb.iN 
Legislative Council m 193(1 
and was a member ot tlu 
ihiblic Accounts Commit- 
tee, was again clcistt'd it's u 
mcmbci of the iioinliay 
Li'gislativo Assembly in 
Fcbruaiy 1937 He movc<l 
the Debt Conciliation Dili 
and was ajipoiiitcd to a 
Sub-Comiuittc of tin cc to visit the Ccnti.il 
IhoviiiccH and the Punjab to study tin 
Debt Conciliation mcasiiies thcio and to 
icpoit He was a member ot the Distint 
School Board and the Miinrcipal Borougli, 
Jalgaon He is the Sccictaiy of the Jlindn 
Law Bcscaidi and Betorm Association ft 
E Kliaiidesb. b Jainiaiv 21st, 1902 

Address . Jalgaon, K. Kliandesh. 

PATKAK, SlTAUAM SUNDEIIIIAO, B.A., LL.B . 
b. 10 May 1873. m. Mrs. Shantalaii 
Patkar. Educ : JOlidiinstoue High School 
and Elphinstonc College. Began practis 
ing as a Pleader, High Court, Appellati 
Side in 1897 ; Was appointed Governincut 
Plcadei in 1913 and continued as such till Jub 
1926; Selected in Novemlicr 1923 Membci 
of the India Bur Committee appointed b' 
Lord Heading, wliich made its rcpoit (n 
Feb. 1924 and resulted m the cnaetinnit 
of tlie Indian Bar Councils Act of 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay lD)-'b 
Court, ill July 1920 and confirmed as 
manent Judge, JNov. 1926; apjioinb'd to 
act as ofliciating Chief Justice in June l‘'3l 
retired in 1933; elci^tod Vice-Cliancellor ot U'' 
Indian Women’s University in July 
Elected Chancellor of tlie Indian Woiui'n ' 
University, July 1932 ; appointed by 
Bombay Government November 1933 b' 
make inquiry on their behalf into the coi i* 
plaint of the Bombay Port Trust against tin^ 
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Bombay Municipality ; appointed January 
1935 as the Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute 
between the Ahinedabad Millowners’ Aasocia- , 
tion and the Ahmedabad Textile Labour , 
Association ; appointed March 1935 by the 
Governor General as Tresident of the’ 
Comnuision to inquire into the election | 
petition relating to the Bombay Central 
Division Mahomedan llural Constituency , 
appointed May 1 935 as Arbitrator to decide 
dispute between the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India representing 
the Poona Cantonment , appointed in 
December 1935 by tlie Government of India 
as Chairman of the Court of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regarding jurisdiction over 
Cochin backwaters between the Cochin 
State and the Government of Madras ; 
appointed March 1930 by the (lovciiiment 
of India to decide dispute between the 
Bomliay Municipality and B. B. <fe C. 1. 
Railway. Address : Hughes Road, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

PATRO, Rao bah \I)Ur Annkpii Siii Parishp- 
R\M1)ASS, Kt. (1924); K. C. E (1935); 
High Court, Vakil, Ganjain; landholder; 
Member of the Madias Legislative Council ; 
connected with the working of liOcai 
Self-Government institutions in rural 
areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27. I*rcsidcnt, All-Parties Con- P 
ference, Delhi, 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927; President and 
I^icader of All-Jndian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Jirahmin). Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932, 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Farllamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 1933. Delegate to the 
League of Nations. Geneva, 1931. Publica- 
tions : Rural Economics : A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies p 
in Local Self-Government. Address : 
(3osmopolitan Club, Madras. 

PATTERSON, The Hon. Mr. .Tustick David 
CtARKE, B.A, (Cantab ) , Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, h. May 5, 1879 m. Marguerite 
Mather Atkinson. Educ : Oiiiidle and Cam-| 
budge. Joined Indian Civil Sc'i Mce 1903;, 
Held vaiious Executive and Judni.il jMist.*' ' 
in Bengal Apiiointed Judge oi the High Court 
1931. Address'. High Court, Calcutta. 

PAVRY, Dastuiui Sahku Cuusht.ji PhlAOJUI, ' 
First High l^riest of the Fasali Sect (Reform | 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 

1 920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia | 

1 929 ; elect(‘d Honorary Member of the 
Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930; received 
Congratulatory Addresses from six of the 
world’s foremost scientific and k'arncd socie- 
ties, including the Soci»I:t<!‘ d’Ethnographie de 
Paris, 1931-33 ; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, comprising ' 
essays and researches on Oriental languages 
literature, history, philosophy and art by ' 
seventy eminent scliolars from seventeen I 
diflferent countries, and published in England ! 
by the Oxford Uiiiversitv Press ; dedication 
of a learned monograph on a newly discovered 
Pahlnvi Inscription by eminent American 
sgvRnt} Ih’ofessor M. Spicngling, 11)37; b, 9 


, April 1859 ; sons, three ; daughters, three. 

I Owns lai ge estates botli in the British territory 
, and in the Baroda State Education : Public 
, and piivate schools, Na^sa^i. Ordained 
intoZoroastriaii priesthood, 187J ; first Princi- 
l»al of the Zend -Pallia vi Madressa (Zoroas- 
I trian Tlieological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed, 1889; High Priivst of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912, Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmt^ Jashand lliize Hormazd 
(Society for the I*ropagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetan Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastiian Community). 
Presentiii uith a ()omi»limentary Addii'ss by 
the Paisees ol Navsaii, 1920. * Publication : 
Halle Zaitliosliti (a Zoioastrian Cati'chisin), 
Bombay, 1901, second edition 1931 ; Tarikate 
Zarthosliti (Zoroaslrinn (^'retnonials), Boniliay, 
1902, Second edition 1932; Vaaze Khiirshed 
(L(‘ctures and Seinions on Zoioastiian Sub- 
jects), Boml>av, J904; Resalhe Khurshed 
(Fs.saysaiid Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, 
Parts 2, 3 ami 6, Bombay, 1917, 1921, 19.37 ; 
Zaitlioshti Sahitiya Abhyas (Zoroastrian 
Studies). J'aits 1, 2. Bombay, 1922, 1928; 
lianian Studies, Bombay, 1927 ; many articles 
on Zoroastiian sulqi'cts 111 Gujarati tu'Ws- 
pajiers and journals Address Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

1*VVR,V, Fa'ikdun Dasti r Curhet.ii, letired 
Chief Engmeei, Noitli Westc'rn Railway 
(letiied) Cieated C I.E., 1930. lOldcst son of 
Dastuiji Saheb Cursetp Eiachji 3*avry. 
Education . Elphinstone ( 'ollegi‘ and the Royal 
Indian Engineeiing College at CoojK'r’s liill , 
Assoeiate and Fellow of (loopei’s Hill 
Appointed Assistant Engmeei, Noitli Wi'stern 
Railway, 1900; lOxisMitive Engineer, 1908; 
Siipermtciiding Engiius'i , 1924. 


PAVRY, JAL Dartur C., M A , Ph.D , Orientalist 
and Author, b 27 November 1899. Educ.. 
Elphinstone College, 1910-18 ; St. Xavier's 
College, 1918-20 ; B A , with Honours, Bom- 
I bay Uiiivcr.sity, 1 920 ; Fellow of St. Xavier’s 
College and of MuIlaFiroz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 

I M.A. and Ph. D. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, rcspcctivelv ; 

' Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25 ; 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America. 
Piesented to His Majesty at the Levee, 

I (1928). Received by Pojie, ]»ius XI (1920), 
by Signor Mussolini, the Shall of Persia 
I and tlie King of Afghanistan (1934), 
by Piesidcnt Kenial Atatui k. King Caiol and 
I Queen Mane, Prince Regimt Paul and Queen 
Marie of Yugoslavia, and the Ciown Piinee 
and Crown Piincess of Italy (Mareh-Api il 1 937) 
bv Heir Hitler, King Leopold and Qiieim 
Elizabeth of Belgium, King Geojgo of Greeee 
and King Faroiik of Egypt (Aug,- Sept. 1937). 
Guest of King Gazi in Iiak and of Emir 
' Abdullah in Transjordan (1937). One of the 
founders of the University (Jorjis ot the 
Bombay Battalion, 1917. Chau man of the 
1 Religion Section, Inter-Collegiatc Club 
I (International House), New York (1921-25). 
Hon. 3’rcasurer, Hindustan Association of 
Aineiiiso, (a nation-wide organization). New 
i York (1921-25). Editor of the “ Hiiidiistaii 
'] Student”, New York (1921-25). IVJember of 
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Council of the Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau, University of Bombay 
of the Mulla I^’iroz Madressa (since 1 92fi), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Keligion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London, 
since 1030), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute (since 1931). Member of the Book 
Committee, Pars! Punchayet (since 1931). 
Member of the International Committee oi 
the All-Inclusive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
(since 1928), of the Association des Messages 
(Paris, sinc^e 1933), and of the Institute for 
Hypcrphysical research (New York since 1 933) 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford. 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for the B istory of 
Religion (LoiuL, 1929) to the First Historical 
Congress (Bombay, 1931) and to the Second 
Empire Congress oi Ibdigions (London, 1937) ; 
President of Coluiiibiu University Club ot 
Bombay (since 1931). Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, of the Ameii- 
can Oriental Society, and vai ions oth(‘i learned 
Societies. Publicaiions : The Zoioastrian 
Doctrine of Future Life (New York, 

1926) ; The Teaching of Zarathiishtra 

(Boinlmy, 1920); Yashte Vadardegan, or 
the Zoroastiian Sacraments and Oidiiiances 
(Bombay, 1927) ; edited the volume of 
Oriental Studies in honour of Cursetji 
Erachji Pavry,” being the work of 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries (London, 1934) ; The life 
and Teachings of Zoroaster (London, 1934); 
Spiritual Unity of Mankind (Paris, 1934); 
Parsee Rtdigion and World Peace (New 
York 1934) ; and numerous articles on 
Oriental subjects and World Peace in popular 
and Scientitic Journals. Address : Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Mbbwanji Eraohji., J.P. (Bombay); 
L.R.C.P. (London) ; L. M. S. (Bombay) ; 
L.M. (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Presidency Magte. ; 
medical practitioner, Bombay, b. 14 October 
1806, m. 1870. Educ : Sir C. Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School ; 
Grant Medical College of Bombay ; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Cricket Career: The first Parsi cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 1895. 
Was one of the members of the Second Pars! 
Team that toured England In 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Pursi team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner, St. John's Ambulance Division. 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1911; President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1882 and 1884. 
Publie Life : Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
physical Culture and Health League and the Sir 
Dlnshaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. 
Hon. Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Pars! Pioneer Battalion ; Hon. Treasurer 


of Jame Centenary Fund; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Pars! Co-operative 
Housing Society ; President oi M.O.C. of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop ; Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee ; .Joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 ; A Trustee of Dr. 
Girai Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School ; A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium ; Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class, Y.M. 
P.A., and Khorshed Mandal ; Chairman ot 
Parsi Scout Fc'cieration and ITesident of tlu' 
Parsi lioaguft ; Vicc-Prc'sidcnt of (»1 Zo Anju- 
inan (’ommittc'c, and Zoioastrian liand 
Executive Committees. President of the 
“ Zoroastrian Orchestra *’ ; Joint lion. Secry. 
“ Parsi Bckari Fund.*’ Vice-President of the 
B.P.A. Boxing Federation, (Uiairinan of the 
Finance Committee of the B. P. Olympic 
Association; Cbaliman, Par'll Gymkhana 
Tennis Tourney A" Athletic Sports Execiiti\(‘ 
fiommittees. Puhhvations : J'arsi Cricket , 
PhvsicMil Culture ; The Team Spiiit in Cricket , 
Radio Talks on Boxing among the Parsis, 
“ Scouting,” ” H(‘alth *’ and ” lOO First-Aid 
Dont’s” Radio Talk on “Wicstling”. Clvhs 
Pars! Gymkhana, Willingdon Kjiorts Club, 
and Ripon Club. Address: Colaba Castle. 
(Jolalia, Bomliay. 

PAVRY ; Miss B\PSY. M.A., Authoi and Litteia- 
teiir. b 2r)th Decenibei 1906. Edac, Queen 
Maiy High School and St. Xaviei’s (College, 
lionibay, MA Mith Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Visited England every year, 
since 1924. Presented at 
Their Mnjesti(*s’ Court, 192K, 
received by President 
(Joohdge (1924), by Pope 
Pius XI (1926), by Signor 
Mussolini, by tlie Shah of 
Peisia, and by the King of 
Afghanistan (1934), by Pre- 
sident Kemal Ataturk. Xing 
Carol and Queen Marie, 

Piiiice Ilegejit Paul and 
Queen Marie of Yugoslavia and the crown 
Prince and (‘rown Princess of Italy (March- 
April 19.37), by Herr Hitler, King Leopold 
and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, King George 
of Greece and King Farouk of Egypt (Aug - 
Sept. 1937). Guest of King Gazi in Irak 
and of Emir Abdiillali in Transjordan (1937) 
Member of Committee of various Charit> 
Balls, held in London in 1928-34, in the 
presence of members of the Royal Family, 
in aid of the League of Mercy, Sf 
George’s Hospital, Mount Vernon Canen 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and Viceroy’s Indian 
Earthquake Fund, Royal Northern Hos])if:'l 
Dockland Settlement, University Colh'^* 
Hospital, V^ictoiia Hospital for Childrci 
Princess Beatrice Hospital, Disabled Officei-’ 
Garden Homes, Plaistow Maternity Hospit ti 
National Society of Day Niirsciies, ariu 
Institute of Medical Psychology. Deleg.i:' 
to the Geneva Conference for Peace throu' 
Religion, 1928. Member of the PriniK'"^'' 
League of Great Britain, British League 
of Mercy, British Federation of Unlversit v 
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Women, British Indian Union, International 
Theatre Society of London, also of the 
Bombay Work Guild, and of several other 
Associations and Societies I'uhHratiom : 
The Heroines of Ancient Persia, Stories 
Betold from the Shahnama of Firdausi ((’aiii- 
bridKe), 1930; and many articles on Iranian 
subjects in popular and scientific journals 
Address : Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PEEIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bctteal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Grand Cross, 
Order of the Crown ; Grand Cross Older ot 
Leopold. Address : 32, Park Strei*t, Calcutta. 

PETIGARA, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jam- 
SHEDJI, C I E., b . 24 Nov. 1877. m . Avanbai, 
d . of Mr. Jehangirshaw Ardeshir Tale- 
yarkhan. Educ : Surat and Bombay. 
Started career as Sub-Inspector of 
Police in Bombay City C.I.D. and gradually 
went through all grades of the City C.I.D. 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service in 
1928, and has since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police in charge Si)ecial Branch of th(‘ 
Bombay C.I.D. Received medal of the Royal 
Victorian Order from H. I. M. the King- 
Emperor, 1912; created Khan Saheb, 1912; 
Khan Bahadur, 1916; Kaisarl-Hind Medal, 
First Class, 1923 ; appointed Justice of the 
Peace, 1924 ; appointed Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order, 1 926 ; appointed 
Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire, 1 931 , C.I.E., 1933. Retired 
NoV(*mb(>r 1936. Now Estate Manager 
of His Highness the Aga Khan and Prince Aly 
Khan. Address. Dhun Villa, 21 1‘ali Hill, 
Baiidra. 

PETIT, Jehangir Bomanjek, Merchant, and 
until recently Mill-owner and agent for the 
Petit group of mills, h, 21st August 1879, 
Educ. • St. Xavier’s an(j Fort High Institution ; 
Hon. PTeside 4 icy Magistrate (1904-15), Mem- 
ber, Bombay Legislative Council (1921-34), 
Bombay Municipal CoriK>ration (1901-30), 
Bombay Improvement Board (1920-30), 
Bombay Development Board (1920-34), Board 
of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
(1913-33), Board of the old Bombay Cotton 
Exchange ( 1 900-1 7 ) , Mill-Owners’ Pa nel of the 
East India Cotton Association Ltd. (1920-21), 
the old Indian National Congress and its 
provincial executive (1898-1918), tlic Surat 
Congress Convention (1905), the Indian 
Home Rule League anditsexecutivc (1915-20), 
the National Liberal Federation and its execu- 
tive (1918-20), the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-17), the Bombay Presidency j 
Industrial Committee (1918-25), the Industrial 
Disputes’ Committee (1921), the Rent-Control 
Committee (1916-20), the Excise Committee | 
(1921-24), the University Reforms Committee 
(1924-25), the Bombay Provincial Franchise 
Committee (1931), the Governor’s Hospital 
Committee (1926-30), the Commit tees of 
Management of all the Petit (3iarities and 
Institutions, and of other public Institutions, 
too numerous to mention ; Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928-34) ; Trustee, 
Parsee Punchayat of Bombay (1916-34) , 
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Delegate, Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900-20) ; President of the Indian 
Mercliants’ Chamber (1919-20), of the Bombay 
Mill-owners’ Association — twice — (191 5-16 

and 1928-29), of the Indian Industrial Con- 
lercnc<e (1918), of the liombay Co-operative 
Conference (1921), of the Bombay Textile 
Association (1910-30) of the S.P C.A. and the 
ba<ly Sakarbai Petit Hospital for Animals 
(since 1933), of the B. D. Petit, Mahableshwar 
Library (since' 1 91 5) and of the Gayan Uttejak 
Mandli (1910-20), Founder and President of 
the Indian ProgresslNc Federation and the 
Bombay Progressive Association (since 1920) ; 
of the B 1). Petit Parsi Gc'iieral Hospital 
(since 1912), of the Bombay Rate Payers’ 
Association ( 1901 -08), ot the Two-Anna Famine 
Relief Fund (1900-01), of the NewHigh School 
for Girls, Bombay (since 1921), of the 
Punjab Ibdief Fund (1919-21), of the 
.1. B. P(‘tit Free Library and Public Hall, 
Blllimora (since 1910), of the B. D. Petit 
Public library, Mandvi, Surat District (since 
1916), of the Indian Economic Society 
1915-30), of the Indian Ciiieney and Tariff 
Icform Tii'aguc (1920-24), of the Bombay 
Symjdiony and Cliamher Orehi'stra (1921-28), 
and of the ‘ Indian Daily Mail ’ (1923-31); 
and of the Sangit Sardlia Mandal (1915-24); 
Founder and Managing Trustee of the 
Victoria Memorial School for the Blind 
(since 1903), of the South African and 'Trans vaal 
Indian Funds (1907-15), of tlie Imperial Indian 
Citizenshi,) Association (1915-32), of the 
“ liombay Chronicle” (1913-17), of the 
Zoroastrian Association (1904-10), of the Zoro- 
astrian Building Socii'ty (1902-15), and of the 
Society for the jiromotion of Ri'llgious Educa- 
tion amongst Zoroastrians (1902-34); is a 
Progressive Radical in politics, a close student 
ot public qui'stions, and has at different time.s 
given evidence before various Royal Commis- 
sions and Public Committees. Address : 
Petit Building, Hornby lload, Fort, Bombay. 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Bbvan, G.I.E. 
b. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Diiector of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chingdon. Essex. Educ. : Privately and at 
'Trinity College, Cambridge ; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892; Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1009 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1920 
to Feb. 1921. Founder and First Master of the 
Lahore Hunt, 1903. VublieaiMms : ** Report 
on Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department**; ** P. W. D. Contract Manual ** 
(Revised Edition). Address: Lahore. 

PILLAY, The Hon. Mr. Vi'lloic lyaswamy 
Muniswamy, Minister of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of Madras. 5. 23 Feb. 1887 , m Miss N. 
Parimalakanth Ammal . Educ • Govi'rnmcnt 
(iollegc, Coimbatore. Offlee Head under Messrs. 
Barber and Paseoe, I Manting .Agents , Building 
and General (!ontraetor , member, Madras 
Legis Council, 1926-37; served on all local 
bodies in Nilgiris. Address. Sullivans Gar- 
dens, Mylnporc, Madras ; Sath Vilas, 
OotRCRmupd, 
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PIHZADA : Sayet> Mohmed (Hitlamalt alias , 
lUiiA Saheh h in th(> \oar IIKMI. Jlr is one 
of tin* foremost and ]iio- 
minent Amiis ol the .liina- 
Kadli State sind has als(» 

Kot a .la^ir 111 (londal 
State He helonus to the 
dynasty ol Kadii Smeds 
(Inert in the line of Saved 
Ahdnlkadii .lilani ot 
dad His ^K'at ^i.ind- 
tathei Shah SjimsI HizUidl.ih 
Shah J eaine to India lioin 
Jfaina for vieaehin^ Islam 
and si'ttled in Kodmai , 

Ar/(/>e,s.s' . .Iiinaiiadh, Kalliiavvai. 

PITKEA'riTLY, Sir James Stott, Kt,' 
<;.M H , (' I E , C V 0 , C J5 E , 7) S <). Chiel , 
Conti oiler of Stoies. h. 10 Nov. 1S82 Joined 
the service* lUOl) as eleetiie iiisjieetor, 
rhietrieal eiiftiin'er, 1011 ; (' V.O , 1011 , on 
military seiviee, 1010-1010, Beinity Diiectoi 
ol Works, liloetrieal and M(*ehanieal Sertions, 
Mesopotamia, 1010, (J.I.E., 1020; Clm*! Control- 
ler of Stoies, Indian Stores ])c])artm(*nt, 1022, 
on foiemn service under (Jeylon Government, 
1028, CM.G, lO.iO; Knighthood, lOJO. , 
Ad(li'eH<i • Tho Indian Stoics ])(‘partmrnt. 
Government of India, Simla and Delhi. 1 

rODAlt, AnANOIEAl, a towerniK peisonalitv, 
in th(‘ cotton niii ket, the senioi paitnei ol 
Messis. Anandilal Todai A Company, Memhei 
ot the Jiiveijiool and New 
Yoi k Col, ton Exeh.nifics.and 
a paitnei in Tovo Hod.ii 
Cotton Mills J,inut(‘d, the 
Hist lndo-Ja])anese joint 
ent,ei l>iis(‘ ; tan// at Nawal- 
paih (.l.upni St.it() 1871 
Nat,uially endow<‘d with a 
keenhusiness aeiimen and 
loH'thoiiuht, soon lose to 
the tiont lank in the cotton 
tiade, and ('stahlished : 
in a smpnsiniily short 
p<‘iiod iiiiassail .1 ))ie credit in tin* iiiaiket 
Was one ol the M'l v lew Indian Diieetois 
in the llomhay Cotton Tiade Association 
DiM'ctor ol the Domliay Cotton ExcJiaime, 
took a leading pait 111 obtaimiif' a piopd 
shaie io! India in the cotton tiade ; the 
foiiii.ition olthe East Jndi.v Cotton Association 
owes much to liis clFoils; the Mai wadi, 
t'hamlM’r of Coninieice, the Cotton lUokeis| 
Association, and the Giain and heeds Diokcis 
Association came into(’xistcnc(* lar!J:elvthioii}th ■ 
ins Initiatue. Direetoi ot Cotton Contiacts 
Hoaid, lhH)-lh22; East India Cotton AsSocia-, 
tion. 1h21-lt):l2 ; Vice-President, Maiwadi 
Chaniht'r ot Comineice, 1‘>2r»-Ht2(> ; Piesident,' 
(’otton Hiokeis’ Association, 1 h2,V 11)30, J’nsi- 
dc'iit, ttie (lMin'«and Seeds Itiokeis’ Asso(*i.i- 
tion, 1020-11)21. Is a ^leat social workei with 
advanced views He is sell-made, geiieioiis- 
mindcd and philanthiopic, takes gu'at inh'rest 
in till* s pi cad ol education and has spent ovci 
a million ot iliij)e(*s foi its ])ioinotion and 
for otliei ehaiitalde pm poses. Aitdresa . ' 
Tlluili'shwar, Bombay. | 

POPE, Major-Gener \l SvDNEy Buxton, i 
D.S.O. (1910); C.B. (1930); Legion d’ , 
llonncur (France), 1917 , 1). A. & Q. M. G. | 



Southern Command. Poona. 6. 9th Febmary 
1879 m. Dorothy Asliby Daniel, 192.5. Educ 
St. Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Camb- 
ridge. Joined 18th Boyal Irish, 1901 , 
fiSth Hill(*s F F. (I.A.), 1904 ; N. W. Frontiei 
or India, 1908 (operations against Mohmands), 
Staff Collt*gc, 1914 ; Great War, France, 1914 
to Dec 1917 ; l*al(‘stme, 1918 to 1919. Brevet 
ot Jjt -(V)li)nol, 1919; Brevet of Col., 1921, 
Commandant, 1/I9lh Hyderabad Jiegiment 
1924; Commandei Baniiii Brigade, 1920. 
(!ommander, B a zinak Brigade, 1929 ; Major- 
Genoial, 1930, Commander, Waainstan 
Distiict 19:11 ; D A A Q M G , S. Command 
1931, Coloiad, .5/13th Krontier Forc,e Killer 
and f/l9th Hvderal)ad Hemment Clui) 
Naval and Alilitarv. Addn's.s J’oona. 

POSA. Mating, 1.8.0. (1911), K.8.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ.'. St. Paul’s 
Itf^M. Sell , T'oungoo. Asstt. to Ci\il Otliccr, 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp. 
188.5-87. Senior Alcmiicr, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Scr. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
ol Wall's during visit to Burma, Jan, 1906 
Also to three Viceroys 1808,1901, 1008. 
Dist. Judge, 1916, Offg. Divisional Session*. 
Judge, 1918 • Ketired, June 1918 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Beennting, Julv to Dec. 1918, Mentioned in 
despatches. Address: Thaton. 

PRADHAN SIR GOVINP B AIWA NT, Kt., B.A , 
I.L.B., Advocate (O.S.) //. May 1874. rn 
Raniahai d of Mi. P. B. Piadhan, retiied 
Assistant Engineer. Educ' B J. High Selioo) 
'J'hana, Elpliiiistoiic ColJegi* ; and (hivt Jaiv 
S(‘h(H)l, llombav. Practised at Thana ; 
became Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907, 
lesigned in 1920; for 20 years a mem tier ol 
Tliaiia Munieipahty , for several years its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President. 
Member of District Local lioard, Thana, for 
3 years, was one of the Directors of Tliana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank ; President, 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
tlie Vice-Presidents of the Chaudrasenai 
Kayastlia Prabhu community; elected at the 
Indore Parisbad ; elected to the BombaN 
Council in 1924 ; re-elected in 1926 by tin- 
Thana and Bombay Suhiirban District*. 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Mine 
tor of Foiest and Excise, 1927-28 ; Finam «* 
Member of liomhay Government, 1928-1 93J 
Cieated Knight in June 1931 (Birthdav 
Honour List). Chairman, Reee])fion Com- 
mittee, All Faitiis, Conferenei', 19:12 , aii'l 
Malm Sahha Conference, Boinliav, 193 1 
(’oni(‘ii(*d title ol " 'I'lio Promoti*r of Faitli " 
bv Shu Jaggadguiu Sbankaraeliarja in 19:G 
and Chaiiman of tin* Reception Committee '! 
All-India Anti-tVmmiimal Award Confeieii" 
Bombay m 1931. Chairman of I'l. 
Board ot Directors of the I’rovineial L:i 
IVIortgage Bank, Bombay ; noininatt'd a- 
siihstiiuti* Delegati* lor India by the Secret i' 
ot State for India m consultation with H * 
The Viei'roy tor the AssemhJy of the Jyf'a-"' 
of Nations, 1937. Adilrenn : Balvant l-> 
Thana ; Imburnum Road, Gamdevi, Bom I * . 
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PKAG NAltAlN, 1{AI l’.Aii\j)rii, jM.L.A , V.V 
Ib the picmicT Talinjdar of IMauiaviin and 
pays l{s. 40,000 annnallv as land rp^onn(^ ]!e 
(le\oto8 his tmio and money to tin* welfaie ol 
the Kedai Nath diamond 
.lM))iloe llmh School 

TVlaniaM’an. ioiindcd In 
the late Jjala Kedai Nath 
Saheb. IJesides the Hmli 
School, he maintains a 
Sansknt Patliashala, and 
an AMiivedie Jiisiumsai \ 
and annually awaids 

Its 1,500 as scholaisliii)s 
to p()(»i students Ife is a 
inenihcT ol the laiekncm 
Pnneisitv t*onit and has 
(ontiil)uted laijic* sums of money to main 
pliilanthiopie woiks and institutions in the 
piovinee. As a sianual Ilony ^Majjistiate, 
mcmbc ‘1 of the Distncd. I’.oaid and the Ad\isoi> 
(lomniittc'e of the Couit ol Waids, ete he is a 
ronspicMioiis and ]»opulai lii:uic‘ in the distiict 
Jic‘ was also a membci of tin' U I* Ijej^islatue 
Counc'il li 0111 J 1128 to 1 0:10 and 10:i5 to ll):i(> 
JSoyn : 1807. Addtess : Mauiawan. U 1*. 
J*flAMATJlANATJr, llANKKJEA, 1‘iotc‘Ssor, l)i 
^J.A (Oal ), I) Sc Eoon (Loud,), lkiiiistc‘i- 
at-Lnv, j\lc'nib(‘i, la'inslati vc> Ass(‘inbh , 
Minto Proft'SKoi of iileonomies, (’aleiitta 
UnivcTBity, 1020 3>; Piesident, Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Aits, Calcutta 
Uiilveisity. JOdl-dd, h. NcneinbcT 1870. 
Educ.: at l’r«'Sidc‘nc\v (iollejie, Calcuitl.i, 
and London School ol Ecoiiomicis, Ein;laud 
ProfciSHor in the* Ihshop’s, City, Ilipon and 
Scottish Church Colle^io.s, (Calcutta . 100.5-1013 
Dc'lcfiate to the Coiifiress of ITuiycisities, 
Oxloicl, 1021 ; Menibci, Penpal Lejiis. Conn- 
ed, 1023-30; I^'ellow, Calcutta lJnivc‘isity , 
JMeinbei ol the* Syndicate, Calcutta Univefsity 
sinc'c' 1023, Dean P.iculty ot Arts, Calcaitta 
Cnnc'isity, 1020-30, Pic'sidi'nt, IJenu.il Eco- 
nomic* Soc*ic't.\, sini*e 1027; M»‘mbc*i JJeimal 
Cneini»loMuc*nt Enc(niiy Committee*, 1023, 
J’lesidc'iit, Jiemzal Co-opc‘Mti\c* Oiiranisation 
Society, 1030-37; Piesident, Indi.iii Eco- 
nomic ConfcTcnc'e, 1030. Vic*c*- J*ic*sich'nt 
('Oiifiress Nationalist I’aity, r>c*nw»l , Membei 
Penpal Poaid ot Economic! Encpim Puhhra- 
itons’ A study of Indian Economics, Fust 
Edition, (1911); Public Administnt ion in 
Ancicmt India, Fisc*al Policy in India, a 
Histoiv of Indian Taxation , Indian Financ*c* 
in the Bays of the (Company ; and ProMncial 
Finance in India. Indian Puduets Militan 
E\])cnditure in India; (In pieparation) 

A ddreys : 4A , VIdyasa|>:ar St rec’t , ( 'ale utta 
I’PVSAI), Hon’hle Kttnwau Sir .rAoiusii 
K C.S.l, (1037), Kt. (1035), C.S I (1031). 
CIE. (1023), 0.1) E. (1919); M A. ((>\on ), 
Mc'inber of the Viccio^’s ICxeciitisc* Council 
h dan. 17. 1800. Edur. ' All.diab.id Gni\c*i- 
sitv. Lincoln Collei;e. Oxfoid. .4ssi-.t.int and 
Joint Maeistiate ; Maji:i''t late* and Collectoi 
15)03-21, PioMuci.il liefoims Otiic er. 1920 
iScM'i c*tai y to (Jovc ‘1 nmc’iit , DP, 1021-27 
Chief Sec*rc1nr.y to (JoM'rnmenl , U. P., 
1927-1031. Jli*smnc*d Indi.in Ci\il Scr\ice, 
April 1933. Home! Member to U P 
Government, 1933; Member, Viee*roy’s 
Exccutiyc Council, Ist April 1935. Add) ess 
Delhi and Simla. ' 



I’PASAI), llAJENDRA, M A., M.L., b 3 Dec. 
1881, Editr : ihesidcncy Collcjie, Calc*ntta. 
Vakil. Hi^h Court, till 1920 ITolc'ssoi, 
Pniv. Law Collcf^c Calcutta, 1914-10; Mc'inbc'r, 
.Senate ot l‘alna University since its founda- 
tion; resigned in pursiianc’c of non-co-operation 
ic'soliition , 8i*c*ictaiy and J'rc*aident, Pihar 
PioMiicaal Comnc'ss Committo for sc\cial 
\c*ars, I’levidc'iit, Piliai IToMiicial (^onfcicnce, 
1 920 and 1 929 ; S’icc-Chanc*c'lloi “Jtihar Vid- 
^aplth,” founded Patna Law Weekly, 
Gciic*ial .Sc‘c*ic*tai \ . J{ci*c]>f ion Committee, Gaya 
(5)nuu*ss. J922. I’lc'sident. 48th Session, Indian 
National Cohric'ss hc'Id in Pombay, Oi*tob(*i 
15)31, I’lC’sident. Dihar Ccntial llelic't 
Commit t.c‘e , Piesidc'ut. ()uc'tta Central Peiicf 
Comimttc'c. Kaiaebi, 15)35; Seeic*taiy, All- 
Jndia P.iiliamentai .V t!ommittc*e, ']93<), 
j Menibc*!, Woikinii Committee ot tlie All-Jndia 
('onmc*ss Committc'e 'IMic* lionoiaiv Dc‘f^iec 
I ol LLl) Mas eonfc'iied cm him by the Univc‘ 1 - 
J sity ot All.ihabad 111 15)37. Address . Patna 


j PKITAM Kunwaic lt\M IS the ^rand-dauuhtcr 
of Sir Paba Lliem SiiiKh Pecli, C.I.E., of 
MontRomc'iy Slie w'as inaiiied the late 
Itaja .ln;j;at Kimiai otSalia- 
spm Pilau Estate, mIio died 
in a mot.oi aec*ident on 7t.h 
Maieh 15)3 1 at tJie am* ol 23. 

He lc*lt only a dan^liter, 

P.)|kuniaii Diamond .lu^at 
Pieiii Indei Mcdiini, w ho is 
ahoiit SIX yc'ais now Pam 
Pi it am js. nil war is a wc*ll 
ediieated and Iiheial n'inch*d 
yoiinii b’ldy l<:dueat('cl in 
Qiic‘en Maty ColJc'Re, La hole. 

She takes a k(‘en inteii'st in 
women’s ecinc'.ition and ii‘lc)ims and is a ^oocl 
spc*akc‘i. She is cloinu pnblic'ity woik loi the 
emancipation ot W'oinen and is a lic'ciuenl 
eontiihiitoi to tlie ])ress. R<’< rrahoHS Music* 
and Tenuis. Addiess . Saliaspui Palace, Dist 
Moiadahud. 



PUDUKKOTTAl, HlS HIGHNESS Sill PliIIIAD- 
AMIH D\S liAJA llAJAGOl'ALA TONIMIMAN 
PAllADUIl, PA.1A OF b. 1922. Installed 19tli 
Novc*niher 1928, Minor. I’lie State has an 
arc'aot l,I79sq. indc's and ]>o])ulationot 400,594 
and has hec>n iuh*cl hy the I’oiichiimaii dynasty 
tor centiinc's Salute 11 guns. Address : 
New Palace, Piidukkottai. 


PUDUMJEE, NOWROJEE 1st Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Pombay, C.l.E. b. 1841. Educ . : 
Poona Coll, undc'r Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mein, of Pombay l.eg. Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Panking Companies. Add) css: Pudumjue 
House, Poona. 

PUPSHOTAMDAS T 11 A k u 11 D A s, SIR, Kt 
(192,3), C.l.E. (1919), .M.ILE.Cotron Merchant. 
b. 30bh May 1879. Educ.: Elph. Coll. 
Pomba.v Mcmihc^r, Indian llc*trenehmcint Com* 
niitt(*e, Diieetoi, l».inkoi India , Mc*m- 

hc‘i, i{.c)^.ll ConiinjssKui on Indian Ciiiiencv and 
Einance (15)20). Deh'Uatc* to itonnd 'rahle 
('oiilc*ic*nc*c* (15)30-33). Piesident, East India 
Cotton Association. Address ‘ “ Suneeta ”, 
llidgc Hoad, Malabar Hill. 
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QIJRATSHI, Ohulam Jilani, Khan Baha- 
dur, ]t.A . B.L., M.L C., Madraa. He had 
a diatiiiKulhlKid career in the Judicial Bervic * 
beiiiK a Jud^c of the 
l^residency (-oiirt of Small 
Causes, Madras, District 
, and Sessions Judge at 
\ Secunderabad and several 
\ Distnets of the Madras 

' l*r(5sidency, has been the 

i President of the Wakf 

Committee appointed liy 
Madras Government, is a 
Nationalist Muslim with 
liiieral views and a leader 
of the Muslims in Tanjore 
and Trie.hinopolv Districts 
b. Decemlier K), 1880 Addrcaft * Puthiir 
Mardan, Trieliinopoly, S. I. 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir S., Kt. (1931), M.A. 
D. Litt, (Hon ) ; Professor of Comparative 
Jlehgion, Oxford University 1936. Vice- 

Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltalr. 
King George V, Professor of' Philosophy 

and President, Post Graduate Council in 


Arts, Calcutta University, Member of 
the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, b. 5th Sept. 1888. Educ : 
at the Madras Christian College ; For some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras. Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Iteligiou, Manchester College, 
Oxford. Hlbbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Pub- 
hcaltom ; Philosojiby of ibibindranath 
Tagore ; The lUdgn of Religion in Coiitem- 

E y Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy In the 
rv of Philosophy ; Pliilosophv of the 
Upanishads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion wo need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation ; “ East and West in Religion on 
“ An Idealist View of Life ” : article ” ; 
Indian Pliilosophy in Encyelopavlla Britan- 
nica, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Jimrnal, etc. Address: 
University, Waltair 

RAFIUDDIN Ahmad Maulvi, Sir, Kt (1932), 
Bar-at-Law, J.P. Educ: Deccan College, 
Poona and Uiiivcrsitv College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 ; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century \ 
The Times, and The Pall Mail Gazette: 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1909 ; a])pointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and re-apiwmted 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1030, 
resigned in 1932. Address: Poona. 

RAG U A VENDRA Rao, K., Barrister-at-Ijaw. 
Fdnr. ,* Bilaspur and England. Practised as 
lawyer in Bilas])ur. President, ]»rovincial 
Congress (Vmimittee, Fleeted Member. I. 
Council slnee 1924 ; Leader Swarajya Party, 
twice Minister, (J.P Government; ap]>oint(nl 
Home MenilK'r in 1930; Ag Governoi 1936 ; 
Elected Member, C.P. Legislative Assemblv, i 
1937- Cliief Minister, C.P. Oo\t., April to 
July, 1937. Address ; Bilaspur, C P. 

AHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M.A., LL.D. 
(1919). K.C.S.I. (1924) President, Legislative 
Assembly, b. September, 1867. m. Nisar 


Fatima Begum. Educ : Government High 
School, Midnapore, Presidency College* Cal- 
cutta. Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 
1890; practised as Advocate, Calcutta, 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; 
Appointed Judge, Madras High Court. 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908 
Member of the R. Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-15 ; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publication: “Principles 
of Mahomedan Jurisprudence.’* Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 

1920- 25 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
1925-29; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party ; Membc'r, Legislative Assembly 1931 ; 
I^yid(‘r of the Independent Party in th< 
Assembly from 1931; leader of the‘‘OpiK)sition’‘ 
in the Assembly, 1931-34 ; Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in England. 
President of the Indian Legislative Asseroblj 
since .Tanuary 1935 ; Leader of the Indian 
Dtdegation to the Empire l»arliamentary 
Conference, 1935. Address: 217, Lowei 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

RAHIMTOOLA, FazaL IHRAMIM, B A., J.P., 
Meiuiier, Indian Tariff Board, Merchant, b 
21at October 1895. m. Jaitiabai, d. of Ali- 
mahomed Fazalbhoy. Educ : St. Xavier’s 
High School and College, Bombay, passed 
First LLB examination, 
studied iipto 2nd LL.B. 

Poona liuw College, Mem- 
ber, Bombay Muni(‘ipal 
Corporation, 1919-1930 ; 

Ti iistee, Bombay Port 
Trust, 1921-1930*; Mem- 
ber, Advisory Committee, 

Bombay Development 
Depaitment, 1922 ; Mem- 
ber, Advisoiy CommittHJe 
— appointed to advise 
Government about Liquor 
shops in Bombay City, 

1922; was ai>pointcd by the Government 
of India on (loxernment Seeurities Com- 
mittee for considering the pioposition with 
regard to the establishment of 3 and 3t per 
cent. Government Papers , Member of the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 

1921- 1930 , Member of Executive Council of 
the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion , representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. <fe C. I. Railway Advisory Council , 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
tion ; Member, Standing Finance (Jommittee 
for liailways, Railway Board ; Member, Ifaj 
Inquiry (Committee, 1929 ; Chairman, Recef)- 
tion (Committee of the Bombay Presidem v 
Muslim Educational C/onferenee ; President, 
Bomliay Presidency Urdu Teachers’ C’oii 
ferenee ; Director, Sultania Cotton Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Director, Tata Construction 
(Jo , Ltd., Tcjircsented Bombay Government 
on the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of IT P , Secretary and Promoter of Ali-]n<li ‘ 
Muslim Conference ; Secretary, All-lntlm 
Minorities Conference, Member, Central Bro.el 
casting Advisory Council ; Director, Tata Ii'”' 
& Steel Co , Ltd., Bombay Electric Siipp ' 
and Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile Acer] •- 
tance Corporation ; Member, Standing Coni- 
mittee for Haj and East India Association 
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London; Member, Indian LegislativeAsaembly, 
1926-1930, appointed Member of the Indian 
Tariff Board, 1930. Appointed Ag. President 
of tlie Indian Tariff Board, Novr., 1932. 
President, Indian Tariff Board, 1935 ; Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; 
recipient of Coronation and Silver Jubilee 
Medals ; conducted the follcming inquiries as 
Member and President of the Indian Tariff 
Board from 1930 to 1937 : — Indian Sugar 
Industry, 1930 and 1937 (1937 Special Sugar 
Board) ; Indian Paper Industry, 1931 and 
1986 (1936 as President) ; Wiie and Wire 
Nails Industry ; Electric Wire and Cables ; 
Glass Industry ; Indian Cotton Textile In- 
dustry, 1932 and 1935 (1935 Special Tariff 
Board) ; Sericulture Industry (as President) ; 
Indian Woollen Industry. Address : 
“ Ismail Building ”, Hornby Eoad, Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA, SIR IBRAHIM, G.B.B.,K:.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., G.B.E. (1935). 6. May 1862 : joined his 
elder brother Mr. Mahomedbhoy Kahimtoola 
in 1880; entered Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion in 1892 ; President of Corporation 1899. 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from, 1898 ; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899-1916 ; 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 1912; 
President, Fiscal Commission, 1 921 ; Member 
of Bombay Executi^e Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government, 1918- 
1923 ; President, Legislative Council, 1923- 
1926 ; Member of the Boyal Commission on 
r.abour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931); resigned in 1933. Address: Pedder 
Hoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAJ KANWAR, LalA, M.A., P.C.S. (retired). 
(Uilef Minister, Patna State, since Oct 1936. b. 
March 31, 1882, Kdtic . Furman Christian and 
Law C'ollegea, Lahore , Arnold Gold Medallist 
and Gulab Siiigh-Denzil Ibbetsoii Diamond 
Jubilee PuTseman (Punjab University, 1902) ; 
was for short periods on the i)rofcs.s6rial staff 
of the Central Training College and Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, 1903. Held 
aj)pointments m th6 Judicial and Revenue 
Dejiartments and as Munsiff in the Punjab, 
1903-12. Dejjuted to Gwalior State as 
l*er8onal Assistant to Settlement 
Commissioner, 1913; ilndcr-Secretary, 
Political Department, 1915; Officiating 
Deputy Secretary, Political Department, 
1916 ; Officiating Member, Bench Appeal 
Mai (Revenue), 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Customs and Excise, 1918 ; Officer on Special 
Duty, Political Department, 1918. Promoted 
to Punjab Civil Service, 1919. Political 
Secretary, Gwalior State 1920 ; Manager, 
Gwalior State Trust, 1923 ; Private Secretary 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 3925, 
Foreign and Political Minister, 1925 ; 
Reverted to Punjab Civil Service, 1927 ; 
Officer on Si)ecial duty in the Punjab Civil 
Secretariat, 1927-28 ; Under-Secretary to 
Government Punjab In the Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Revenue DejMirtments, 1929-31 ; 
Secretary, Punjab Sources of Revenue 
Committee, 1931 ; Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Additional District Magistrate, etc., 1932-36. 
PiUdtcattons : (1) Miscellany-— A Collection of 
Political Odds and Ends chiefly relating to 
Gwalior and (2) Note on Gwalior Treaties, 
Address : Balangir, Patna State, Orissa, 


RAIKUT, The Hon. Mr. Prasanna Dev, 
M.L.A., Minister for Excise and Forest, 
Govt, of Bengal , Sole i)ioprietor of the 
Baikiinthapiir Raj Estate in the district of 
Jalpaiguri b. 1893 ; m in the Lakhipur 
family in Assam , Kdw : Rajkumar College, 
Raipur (CP.). Dc\oted best part of his life 
in pioniotmg industiies and banking in the 
Province , a member of the Bengal Leg 
(’oiincil foi the last 15 years. Address: 
21, Mullen Stiect, Calcutta, 

RAT, Pandit C, B.A,, Bar-at-Law., M.L.A. 
(Punjab). lie is a leading criminal lawyer in 
the Punjal) and Kashmir 
State and a big landlord 
of Sialkot distiict. He has 
been a member of the 
Sialkot Municipality for 
the last seM*n years. He 
IS the President of Hindu 
Sabha, Sialkot, of the Old 
Bovs* Asbociation, Murray 
College, Vice-President 
of the Boy Scouts’ 
Association, Sialkot, and a member and office- 
holder of several other public institutions. 
h. Jam ary 12. 1884 Address'. ” Anand 
Villas,” Sialkot, Punjab. 

RAIS, Khan Bahadfr Sardar H Amir S\hib 
M., ML A., Bombay Merchant and Hon. 
second class Maglstiatc of J‘alghai in Thana 
Dist. b. 1882. Entered juihlic life In 1905 
and was a member of the 
Tahika Local Board for 
20 years, Distiict Local 
Board for 24 years and 
Dist School Boaid lor 10 
years. He is the Cli air- 
man of the Fund Com- 
mittee of the Konkan 
Muslim Education Society. 

He had lieeii to Haj in 
1924 Has built up a 
great rejuitation am! good fortune in the 
Thana Dist. Besides owning laige estates at 
Manor and Palghar, lie is in possession of 3,000 
acres of agriciiltiiial lands; deals in rice, 
timber, salt and charcoal on a vciy large 
scale; is tlie owner of two Inani villages 
coveiing land of over 3,000 acres and of salt 
pans jiaylng duty tD the extent of three to 
four lakhs of rupees to Government yearly ; is 
the richest man in the Thana Disti ict. Among 
his various donations to charitable institutions 
those given to tlie Ameer Hostel at Bordi 
and to the two Mosques at Manor and 
Palghar deserve special mention. Address ; 
Manor, Palghar, Tiiana Distiict. 
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BAJA, Tribhovandab Jagjivandas, M.A., 
LL.U , Dcwan, Porlmndar State, b. 6th 
November 1S1)3. m. Miss Taralaxmi K 
Kliandodui Ednr : liahjuJiiikliuiiji Jlijrli 
ScIuhjI, JiniUKad, liahuiid- 
. din College, .lunauad , 
Wilson ('ollc<j<*, J>oiit)M> 
mid (btveiinuoiit Jauv 
; Scliool, ]*iombav Lectmei 
I 111 Jlistoiv 111 Wilson 
I Oolh'nn (]<)14-1(>), Nail) 
Jii'wmi and Sainyavadbish. 
WankaiK'i State ( li) 17-20) , 

1 I)i‘])iitv (!om- 

i inissjoiKM, .liina»iad State 
1 (1020-21), ^[iiziii J*eisonaI 
Assistant and l{o\enne 
Minister, Linibdi State (1021-1030), appointed 
])ewan, Ijiinawmla State (1030), api>ointed 
Foreiun and Politieal and Finanee Ministei, 
liikaner, Janiiary (10.13); leveited to 
Luiiawada, July (1033), appointed Dewan, 
Voibandai State, Anj^iist (1031); cieated a 
Tazmi Slidai (Dowdi) of the Poi bandar State, 
July 1030 Addteu : Poi bandar (Kathiawai) 

llA.TAir, M. C). llAO llMiAUPR, M L A Madras. 
Aftei a brilliant edne.itioiial caieer in the 
Madias dbiistian (Nille^e he started life as a 
seliool nvastei 111 lOO.Ht. In 1017. lie led a 
deputation on bebali of tbe Dejiiessed na.sse'^ 
beloie tbe late lit. lion. 

E S Montaaiie He }ia\e 
evidenee befoie the I’nblir 
Sen ices Commission and f ^ 
the Indian E 1 a n e h 1 s e f 

nominated to tb(‘ Madia> * ^ ^ 

Coiiiieil in 1010 and eoiiti- 
Tilled as a nnunbei till 102(> 

In 1027 lie was nominated 

to the Central befiislatlve 

Assembh and was a mein- mT mKKKM 

ber ut that iiody till 1037 

He wi s a membei of tbe 

Indian Cential Committee of the Simon 

Commission and Msit.ed Eimland in eonneetion 

with tbe new 1 (dorms He has bi'en the 

elected President of the All-In lia Depiessed 

Classes Association since 1020 , i)reside(J 

over the All-India Depre-sed Cla.'-st 

Conferimecs in Naj'pur, Delhi, Ciiigaum 

Simla and Hombav and took a piominent 

f iart in the Poona Pai t Eoi a shoit peiiod 
n 1037 lie was Miiiistei lor dcM'lojmient 
Madras. b June 17, 18S3 Address 

“ Lalleiiro,” St. Thomas Mt , Madias 

ItA.TAGOPALACITAlUAH, The Hon. Mr C, 
B. A., B Jj , Iheinier, (loveinment oi Madras 
in eliarpo of llome and Finance jmithilios , 
b. 1879 in a xillaffc neai Homii, Salem Distiict , 
Educ : Cential ColleKC, Bans.iloie. Ibesulency 
Colleire and Law Collepie, Madias, joined 
Bar in 1000; had a IncratiM* piactice at 
Sali'in Join(‘d Bowlatt Act SatTauiaha 
canniaiKii, 1010 and tlie Non-co-operation 
mo%em(‘nt in 1020, Edited Mr. Gandhi's 
jiapiM- Yovnq India during tlie lattei’s 
iiiipiisonmcnt Geninal Si'cictary of the 
Indian National Congress, 1021 to 1022 and 
Membei, Woiking Committee of the Congress 
thioughont the Non-co-operation campaign , 1 
Member of theOonneil of the All-India Spiuueis | 


Association from the lieginning up to 1936 , 
Secretary, Prohibition League of India 
Member-in-charge, Anti-drink campaign oi 
the Indian National Congicss. For man\ 
yeais Diiector of the Dakshin Bharat Hindi 
Praehar Sabha ; Conducts a village Ashram 
for revning baiid-sjiinniiig and abolition 01 
niitoiichability. 'J’ook charge of the Prc.^!- 
dentship of the Indian National Congicss aftei 
the conviction of Di. Kitchlew but handed 
over the Presidentship to Babu Ilajcndia 
Prasad in view of de\eloj)meiits arising out of 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast on iintonchability-removal 
issue. Mc'inber, A 11 -India W 01 king Committee 
of the Indian National (’ongress, and J*resi- 
dent, Tamil Nadu Piovincial Congicss Coni- 
iiiittee till 103.6 Elected to the Mailra'- 
Leg. Assembly fiom the University const 1 - 
tiiencv. Unanimously elected Leadci ot the 
Congri‘ss Paity in tlie Madras LegislatuK* 
Publications : Some Tamil shoit stories and 
books on Sociates, Marcus Aurelius, Bhaga 
vad-Gita arid Upariishads and ‘ (Iiats Behind 
Bais ’ ; also wiittmi a ‘ Piohibition Manual’ 
containing all about the drink and druL' 
problem 111 India. Address • Bazliillah Boad, 
'riiyagaravanagar, Madias; Gandhi Asliram. 
Tiinehcngodn, 8. India. 

RAJAN, P. T., B.A (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
M L C., b. 1802, Educ.; L<‘y’s School 
Cambridge, Ji'sus College, Oxford, called 
to the Bar in 1917 (Inner Temple). 
AVent to England m 1909 and rt*tnrTi(‘d 
to India in 1919 and commmiced 
inacticc* m Madiiia Is a member of tlic 
Uttamapalayam Mudaliai family. EU'cted to 
the fiist, s(‘cond and tblid Madias L(‘gislatiM 
Councils by Madina (Gcaieial -Rural) consti 
tiiency wh(*n on all the three occasions h< 
tojiped the polls ; tomth time he was ehsted 
to the Connell iinojijiosc'd , Menilier of S.T.L.F 
,a ( onimissioned otlicer of the Indian 
Teiiitoiial Foice. Address; “Palajaiii 
House, " 'J’allakul.ini, Maduia. 

RA.7AN, The Hon Du. T. S Sounpaka 
M R C S , L R C P (London), 1911 Ministei, 
Public Hi'altli and Religious Endowment'- 
Goveinnient of Madras b. August 1889, 
Educ: St Josejih’s College, Tiiehino])ol\ 
Medical College and Medical School, Madia- 
Middlese.x Hosjutal, London. Coveinmciit 
seiviee in Burma for tlnee months in 19().'< 
Piactitioner in R,angoon till 1914; Pi act: 
tionei at Srir.ingam. TiichinojKily (1914-1929' 
snspend(‘d juaeticc for 2 years doing Congii"' 
work , built Rajan Clinic — a private Genc '^ 
Hospital with X-Rav and medical and surgi' 
units. Publications : A number of medi, d 
and surgical papers and some small treat 1 <“■ 
on religion and nationali.sin Addt(>i> 
Minister, Governimnit of Madras Rfian 
Clinie, 'rriehmopoly. 
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llAJWADK, MaJOK-UENEUAL SAUDAU IIAJAI 
Oanpat ]U() llAUUUNATH, C ]’..E , Shall ka t ] 
Juni:, Mashir-i-Klias liahaclui, Aimy Miiiistor, 
fiwalioi Govciniacnt b. 

January ISSf), e at A ictoiia 
Coll<*;jt(‘, liM'-likar. Coiuinis- 
sioiii'd (^nitaiii l»v Ills 
llijilmoss IVlaliaiaja Sciiulia 
in JS)()3 in tin* tliiid Gwalioi 
I injK'ria 1 Sim vice ] nia nti y, 
appointf'd honorary A.I).G 
to Ills llmhncss JllOC), and 
A d j ntant - ( Ic lu-ra 1 , G walioi 
Ainiy, IDOil, (’oloiK'l in 
lUld; CoTumainicd coiniiositi' 

Gwalior Jinpenal Si'imu' 

Inf.intrj ]{('u:ini('nt at 
l)iiil)ar in IPll, ictvivini' 

Medal In liilii was honouied with the 
piivile^o ol (hiving iiiuh'i th(' 1‘alace jiortico, 
and awaided tJio Gwalioi Medal, as well as 
the privilege of a seat on the Ghashia in 
Diirhar Gii 23id May 15)13 lu' was ai>pointed 
Inspi'ctor (JeiK'ial, Gwalior Ainiy, and a 

nieinlier ot Ills IlmhiU'ss’ Gonneil In re- 

rosnitioii of Wai Sei vices, the title of Shankat 
JuiiK w'as conteircd on him, and on 18th 
January 11)1 The W’asappoint-ed lionoraryA.l) (k 
to His 'Exeelleiiey tli(‘ Viceioy He was 
tw'iei' mentioned in\lespateheH during the War 
and in 11)18 Jlis Maiestv the late Xin^ KmjM'ror 
was {'laeiouslv jileased to confer on him the 
lank of Captain in the Ihitish Aimv, (!.1J K 
(Military Hivisioii) 1911). Siieeeeded to the 
estate and hereditaiy titles of hisfathi'r, Xov 
IDliO Jl(' is a ilist-elass Saidar of the Dei can 
and holds Second Seat iii the TT. T. Durbar. 
Mujor-Gc'iieral, Gwalior Anny, 1921 In 1930, 
1/t -Goloiiel in 19th K G O baneer^ Indian 
Army Member, Indian Atilitaiy College 
(tommittee, peimanent member Standing 
Aimy Exiieit^ ('ommittee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the (!h.imber of rrmees A 
Donat cf the onler of St John of Jerusalem 
I’lomoted Associate Coiiimandei of the same 
oidci ))y ills Ma,est\ tlie King on 19th 
No>embei 1937 Awarded Coioiiation Medal, 
1937. 

KAJrUT, Jamnad.vs M , F 11 Eeon S (bond ) 

J P , Goveinmeiit Conti ae- 
toi and Managing I’lo- 
piietoi ot Allied Ad\<*i1i- 
sing A''Soeution ot India, 
batidloid, a keen soei.d 
woikei, member of the 
local VVaid Municipal 
Schools Committee, a inem- 
bei ol ^allous leading 
Spoits and so< lal Clubs 
b 111 No\eiubei 1994, 
Kiinr. at Uonib.iv bW/css 
231. lloi nby ]{oad, Doiubay 
KAM, The Hon Siu Sit\, M A , J-b H , 1) bitt, 
Itai Saheb (1919), Rai Itahadiii (1923), Iviiiglit 
Ikidieloi (1931). J’lesident ol the U.P. Leg 
Council b 12th Jan IMS.'), m Siimati 

HasudCM, sistei ot bal J.igan K'alh Aggaiw'al, 
M A., Lb.H., Ad\oi-ate, Jligli Couit, J/dioie, 
IJiiuc . .Meeiiit, Allahab.id Member, Munici- 
pal Board (15)10 20), Cliaiiiuan, Education 

Com., and Vice-Chaiiman , lion Secietaiy, 

Meerut ('ollege (1923-31) and Tiud-ee for lite 
since 15)07, Hon Sec, De\anagii High 
School (1913-37) , Hoii. Sec., Lyall Library, 


Town Hall, Meeiut. since 15)11, elected 
membei D P Leg Council (15)21-30) , Piesi- 
dent, IT p Leg Council (15)2.’>-30) , memlier. 
Executive Council. Allahabad Pnneisity, for 
seveial >eais, memhei, I'Xeciitive Council, 
Hindu Dnueisitv'. loiiiidei ot Depiessed 
Cljiss schools and Sevak Mandal at Meerut, 
meiubm, Indian National CongiesH (1905-19). 
A(fih<’s.<t . Meeiut biieUnow. 

RVMDAS PAN'll'Lr, V, B\ B.L., 
\dv oe.it e Madias b t)ct 1873 JCditr * 
Madias Chiistian College. Aleinbiu, Coun- 
cil ot State sinie 1925, Li’.ulei ot the Swaiajist 
Paitv in the Coiim il ot Statesinie J92(), Piesi- 
dent, M.idias Pioviiicial Co-opei atne Pan!: 
]jtd . PiesKpMit, Dbulias Pioviix'iat Co-oi)eia- 
tive I nionand Pie-,ident South ItidiaCo-opeia- 
tive Insni.ince S<H-iety btd Membei ol Senatt', 
Madias Cmveisitv , Piesident, Indian ITo- 
Mnci.d Co-op(*iati\ e Panics \ssoci.ition and 
All-lndia Co-o])ei atu e Institutes’ Associa- 
tion, Memtiei, Cential Committee, Intei- 
national Co-opi'i .itiv e Alli.ince, Londi/ii ; 
Delegate tothe Itth I iiti'i ii.itional Co-opeia- 
tive Congiess lield in Septembei 15)34 in Lon- 
don , Membei, Cential Banking Tmpiiry 
Committee IMembi'i of the Govein- 
mg bod\ ot the Impeiial Council of Agii- 
ciiltiiial Bese.iKh, Mi'inbei, All-India Con- 
giess Committee and Piesident., Madias 
Aiidhia Distiii*t Congiess Committee. 
/*i(hl leaf ions • Comnientaiies on the Madras 
Estate )>and Act ( band TiMiiiics). Addienit . 
lailutbagh, Mvlapoie, Madias 

ll\M \1 VA, A , M A . Fellow ol the Royal Eco- 
nomio Society (Jvondon) Advoc.ite, Madina, 
Advisei , Madma-Bamnad Ciiainlier of 
Comnieice. Diii'ctoi, Bin can ot Ecoiioinie 
Bcseaieh b 1891. in Kanilahai d. S 
Kiishna Jvei ol 'rnuvaiur Ednc . Madias 
Chiistian College, and Madias baw 
College Gave evidimee iiefoie tlie Indian 
'ra\.ition Impiiiy Committee (15)2t-25) and 
the Ciiiieney Commission (1925-2()). Secretary, 
Madui.i Distiiet JTople’s Association, 15)25 
to 15)27. FieipM'iitlv eonti ibuti'S to thc 
Biitisli Pi ess ill tides on Indian Hubjccts 
espeiially economn and linaiieial l*nbli('a- 
tions " A National Systimi ot Taxation,” 
“Monetaiy Beloim in Indi.i” ; “baw 
of Sab' ol Goods m Tndi.i ” “ Coninicntaiy 

on the Reseive P.ink ot 1 ndi.i \et “ "R.esi'rve 
Bank and Agi iciiltiii al Ciedits.” Addn'nn . 
Lakshmi Yilasom, Sandaipet Sticet, Madina, 
S. India. 

RVMAKRISllNA Reopi, To wium.lae \lle 
Nallaev Beooi, pa,, hi. M bA.,\akil 
b. Aug. 185)0. in. S\ anial.iiiiiiia ICifnr 
Cliiistian College, M.idias, aiul baw Collegi*, 

I Madias. \ice-Piesideiit , 'I’ahika Boaid, 
Chittooi , Alembei, Distiict IT >.iid. Municipal 
Boaid, Chittooi , Hon. Asstt Begistiai of 
Co-opeiative Societie.s, Chittooi , Seciebuy, 
Dist. Co-opciative Feileiation, Chittooi ; 
Piesident, Tenijile Committee, Chittoor , 
Piesident, Taliika Itoaid, Madanaiialle ; 
Memiiei, Legislative A‘'senil>lv% 1930-15)34 
Nov' Seeietaiv, Deniociatic IMity, LegiK- 
lative. Assembly Piesident., Distiiit Boaid, 
Chittooi. Elected to the Madias Leg. Assem- 
bly, 1937. Addreft'i . Madauapalio, Madras 
l^iesideuf y. 
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BAMAN, Sin CirANDKASEKHAIlA VKNKATA, Kt., 
M.A., Hon. Ph.l). (PrielmrK), Hon. LL.D., 
(Glasgow and (Bombay), Hon. J> Sc. ( Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) P.K.S. Awarded No)>el Prize for 
Pliysics (]b3()) ])iiector, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Jiangalore. h. 7tb November 
1880. m. Lokasundarammal. AWwr. AV.N. 
College, Vizagai)atam and Piesidency College, 
Madras. Enrolled Otfleer, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1907-17 ; Palit Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1917-33 ; Hon. Sec.ry., Indian Association 
ftirthe Cultivation of Science, 1919-33; British 
Amociation Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Ee- 
•earch Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924 ; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1 928 ; Mateucci Miidallist, Home, 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930), Fellow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem. Ind. 
Math. Soc., Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med. Assoc., Hon. Fellow, Zurich Phys 
Soc. and Iloyal Phil. Soc., Glasgow. Ptthlica- 
iiontt : Experimental Investigations on 

Vibrations ; Tlieory of Bowed Instruments , 
Molecular Diffraction of Light ; Music. 
Instruments ; X-ray Studies ; and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Physics which was established by him and in 
British and American journals ; President, 
Indian Acadiiiny of Sciences, 1934 Address: 
Indian lastitute of Science, Bangalore. 


R4M4S\VAMl AIYAK, The Hon Sir C. P., 
Iv (M.E , vr. 1925; (M.E. 1923; Dewan of 
Tiavancorc since 1930; Fellow of Madras 
University , b. 12 Nov 1879, o. s. ot late 
C. R. Pattabhi Ramayyai, 
Vakil, High (Jourt and 
aftei wards a Judge, Madras 
City (V)urt. ; mj. Sitammal. 
f/. d, ol (1. V. Jl Hastri, the 
first Indian Judge in 
Madras ; three s. Educ. 
Wesleyan High School, l*Te- 
sidency College, and J.,aw 
College, Madras. Joined the 
Dladras Bar, 1903, and led 
tlie original side soon aftci- 
wuids , enrolled siiecially as 
an Advocate, 1923 , Fellow of Univcr.sity, 1912 
Membei ot Madras (^irporatioii, 1911, served 
on many committees ; Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its All-Jndia 
Secietary, 1917-18 ; Madras Delegate to Delhi 
War Conferenee ; Tiiisfee Pachayapim’s 
College Ti lists. 1914-19 ; gaA'e evidence belore 
the Southhorough Commission on Indian Re- 
forms and theMeston Committee on Finance 
also before. Mr, Montague and Lord Chelms- 
foid ; gave evidence in lAuidon before the 
Joint Parlinmentaiy Committee on Indian 
Refoims, 1919; University Membei of J^egis- 
lative C!ouiicil, Madras, 1919; Member of 
Committee to Irame Rules under Refonns 
Act 1919; Member of Legislative ('ouiicil 
under Reformed Constitution for Madras, 
1920 ; Advocate-General for the Presidency, 
1920 ; engaged from 1910 in almost all heavy 
trials in Madras ; one of the Indian repiescn- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1926 and 1927 ; Rappoi- 
teur to the League of Nations Committee 


on Public Health, 1927 ; Law Member ot 
Madras Government, 1 923-28 ; Vice-Presidtnt 
Executive Council, 1924 ; resigned membei 
ship of Madras Government March 1928, ami 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928; delivered the 
Sri Hrishiia Rajendra University Lecture at 
My.sore, 1928 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before the Butler Enquiry Committee, 192s , 
member of the Sub-committee to draft const i* 
tiition for uniting British India and the Indian 
States in a Fedeiation, 1930 ; Delegate to tin* 
Indian Itound Table Conference and membei 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
R.T.C\, 1931, Acting Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1931; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travancorc , 
Member of th(* Consultative Committee ol 
the R T C. ; delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Delhi University, 1932 ; Tagore La>\ 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1932 ; Acting 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, 1932 ; Chairman of the Couimitti'c 
opisuntcd by (hamber of Princes to considi'i 
the White ]*aper, 1933 , Membei of the Joint 
Se.lect Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Reforms. 1933 ; Deleg.ite to World Economic 
Conference, 1933; drafted a new constitution 
lor Ka“hmere, 1934 ; member of the Govern- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Procedure, 1935 Dewan of Travancoic. 
1936 , Conferred the title of “ Saehivothama' ' 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancorc, 
was instrumental in implementing the Tem- 
ple Entry Proclamation of His Highne.si- 
1936 ; Chief Commissioner; Travancore Boy 
Scouts Association, 1937; Vicc-Chancelloi. 
Travancorc University, 1937. Puhhvatwns 
Contributions to various periodicals on politi- 
cal iinaneial and literal y topics ; interested 
in Fieneh literature. Recreatwns : lawn- 
tennis, riding and walking. Addjess : Trivan- 
drum, Travancore, India ; The Grove, 
Mylapore, Madras ; Dellsle, Ootacamuiid, 
India. Clubs: National Liberal, Royal 
Automobile, Madras Cosmopolitan. 


RAMANATHAN, ThkHon Mil S., M.A., B L , 
Ministei of Public 1 nfoi iiiation. Government 
ot Madias, b. 30th December 1895 ; Edtu . 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Christian College, Law 
College, Madras. Address: Lloyds Road, 
Cathedial P, O., Madias. 

RAMESAM, Sir Vbpa, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Edur. 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency CoH.. 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practisnl 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras, 1900-1920 ; Govt 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge. 192'' 
Address: Gopal Vihai, Mylapore, Madra'i 

KAMPUR, Capt. His Highness Ali-hh 

F A R Z A N D-1-D1LPIZIR-I-DATJLAT-I-INGLISH' 
MUKHLIS-UD-DAULAH, NASIR-U L-MTJJK' 
Amir-til-Umra Nawab, Sir Sayed Mohmi- 
MAD Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, K.C^i 
LL.I)., Mitstaid Jung. b. 17th Nov. U"'*' 
Succeeded 20th June 1930. State has ii'* ‘ 
of 892.64 square miles and populaf. " 
464,919. Permanent Salute 16 Guns. Addra^' 
Rampur State, U.P. 
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ItARfUN^NI Menon, Sill KonkoTH, Kt., cr. 
1933 ; Diwan Bahadur 1927 ; M.A. (Cantab.) ; 
LL.D. (Hony. MadraB). b. Trichur, 14 Se]>t. 
1872 ; m. V. K Kalliani Amma, of Trichur , 
two jy and one d. Ediic . : Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam; Presidency College, Madras; 
Christ’s College (scholar), Cambridge. Kntcred 
the Madras Educ. Deiiartmeiit, 1898 ; Prof 
of Zoology, 1910; rt'tired 1927, (’onnected 
with the Madras l]ni^erKitv since 1912 ; 
VicC'Chanccllor, 1928-34 ; lafc Member of 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council on two o<;casions ; re- 
presented the Madias University at tin* 
Coiigrefs of the Universities of the Mmpiri* 
at Edinburgh, 1931 ; I’liairiuan, Inter-Univer- 
sity Board 1932-33 ; Member , Council ot 
State, 1934-3(i. Addrexs : Vi'jiery, Madias ; 
Konkoth House, Trichur, Cochin State, 
South India . 

BANA, TllIBHFVANKAI II., BAO BAIIADUK, 
B A , LIj B , Advocate, Bombay Iliiih Court, 
cx. Jlewan Junagadh and Itadlianpur h. 1870 
Edu( . : Bahdui klianji High 
School, Junagadh, Wilson 
(Jollege and (»o\t. Jiaw 
t School, Bombay. 
Ajipomted Asst Durbai 
Agent, Alienation Settle- 
ment Olftce, Junagadh 
1897 ; Duibai Agent 1899 , 
granted by Junagadh State 
heicditaiy annuity of 
, lls. 360 in 1899 ; Legal 
I liemembiancei , Junagsulh 
State, 1900-1{)19; I’olitical 
Secietarv, 1920 ; Dewan, 1921-23 ; Shitted 
to llajkot for pi as jileadci 1924, 

Nominated Mciniier, CiMl Station (Com- 
mittee, llajkot, 1927 ; Membei ot Watci- 
woiks Committee, Vice-(Chaiiman, Bench 
ot Hon. Magistrates, 1927-1936 , Cfiairman, 
1936. Dewan, Badhunpur State, 1936-1937, 
Picsideiit, Kathiawar Oiphanage, 1937 , 
cieatcd Ilao Sab eh, 1931 ; llao Bahadiii, 
1935. Addref>t> . llajkot, C.S. 

RANCHHODLAL, Sir Ciiinubiiai Maphow- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. b. 18 
April 1906. «. of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d. of Chunilal Khushalrai. «. 
father, 1916. 30th November 1924 

with Taniimati, d. of Jliaverilal Bulakhiram 
JMelita of Ahinedabad. (Uather was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy) Jleirx’ Sons, (1) Uda\an, b 
2.‘> July 1929. (2) Kirtidev, b. 15 March 1932 
A dmi. h. 1926; d. 1927. Address: “ Shanti- 
ktinj,” Shahibag, Ahinedabad. 

RAKGACHAllIAR, DEWAN BAHADUR TIRU VEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., C. I. E. (1925), since 

1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras. 5. 1805. m. 
Ponnammai, d. of S. Hajagopala Aiyengar of 
Snrangam. Educ,: S. P. (3. College, Tn- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 8 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn. since 
1908 ; MemW, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919 ; Elected Member, Leg. Assembly till 
1935. Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mcr 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly; 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 


deputation at London with the Colonial Ol&ce; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921; 
Member, Frontier Committee; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H. R. H. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council; Chairman, Army Be- 
trenchment Committee, 1931. Publications: 
A book on Village Panchayats. Address : 
llithordon House, Vepery, Madras. 

IIANCANATHAM, A ROOT, B.A., B.L , b. 29 
June 1879. Educ.: ('iiristian and Jjaw 
( Colleges, Madras. Entered Covernment 
Service in 1901 ; re.signed Deputy (bllector- 
ship in J915; entered Legislative Council 
in 1929 foi Hellarv District, re-elected in 1923, 
1926 and 1930. Went to England as a mem- 
ber of tlie National Con>ention Deputation in 
1924. Minister for Development, Madras, 
December 1926 to March 1928; Hon. Sec- 
retary, Voung Men’s Indian Association, 
Madras, from 1916; Hon. Organising Secretary 
and TreAsuier, Reconstruction lAWgiic, 1928. 
Joint General Secretary, 'riieosophieal Society, 
Indian Section, 1931-34. Member, General 
Council, Theosophical Society, 1934. Director, 
India Sugars and Refineries Ltd., Hosepeta. 
rommisHioner loi Tii iijiati Tirumalai Devas- 
thaiiaiUH. PuhlicuHorix, Kditoi, (1923-32) 

“ Prajabaiidhii,” a Tidiigii Magazine devoted 
to the education of the Electorate : Author of 
“Indian Village — as it is.” “The World 
in Distress,” “India, from a Theosophists 
Point of Vi(‘W.” Address: Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madias, S. ; Tiriiimti, 8. 

IIANGNEKAR, Sajba SllANKAR, BA., LL.B., 
Barrister- at- Law, Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, b. 20th December 1878 ; Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1924; Acting Judge, 
High (kiurt, Bombay, 1926-1927 and again 
in 1928; confirmed, April 1929. Address: 
High Court, Bomba) . 

RAO, The Hon Dr. U. Rama, President, Madras 
Leg (’ouneil. b. 17th September 1874 ; 
Educ ' Madras Christian College and Madras 
Medical (!ollege. Medical Practitioner, 
Madras ; (knincillor. Corporation of Madras ; 
member, Madras Leg Council ; member, 
(knineil of State ; resigned membership of 
Counc'il of State in 1930. Was member, 
Madras Medical Council and its Vice-Presi- 
dent, was Honorary Presidency Magistrate; 
was a member of the Senate of the Madras 
University ; was President of the Indian 
Medical Association , Editor of ” The Antisep- 
tic ” and “ Health ”. District Superinten- 
dent, St. Jolin’s Ambulance Association, 
Madras; Oiganlscr, Madras Ambulance 
Corps ; Director, United India Life Assur- 
ance Co , Ltd. ; organised Congress Hospital 
in Madras during the C D Movement in 1930. 
Pufjhcation “ First Aid in Accidents ”, 

” Fhvst Aid in CJliiid Birth ” and Health 
Tracts ” (m English, Tamil, Telugu and 

. Canarese). Address : “ Hawarden ”, Lauder’s 
Gate Road, Vepery, Madras. 

RAO, ViNAYEK Ganpat, B.A. (Bom.), 1908, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar ,1914. Prof esBor of French at the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, h, 24 September 
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1888. w. Miss 13. 11. Kothare, d. ol 

Mr. li. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ.: Elphln- 
atone Middle School, Eli)hinBtone High School; 
Elphinatone College ; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-]{)17. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson Cojlege, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d* Academic, Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, JJombay, 
1923-1024 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Senes for some 
time ; joined the Educational Scr\ice ; Prof, 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
Juno 1924. Justice ot Peace, 1927 , dominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation ; Ex- 
Chairman of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Muiiieipalitv ; Distiiet ('onimlasionei , 
Miinhupal lioy ScouIn’ As'-oeiatioii , Member, 
Exeeiitivo (Council ot tlie “Safety Fust*’ 
AHsoeiation , Chan man, Junioi lied (^ros■>^ 
Society ; A Trustee td the Ihinee ot W^ales 
Museiiin ; Fellow ot the Boml>ay University , 
Dean ot the Kaeiilty ot Aits, Itoiubay t'liivei- 
Hity ; Lieiiteiuint m tlie Uni\eisity Tiaiiiing 
Cojps. AddreHt". 347, l\.albade\i Road, 
Bombay (2). 

B- AS 11 ill, MonLVi Kazi Annujt, Khan 
Bahaottk, Ji a , M li C , Itcngal, giadiiated 
trom the Daeea (’ollege in 19ir». Fiom 39ir> 
to 1919 Ileadmastei ol a Go\eininent-aided 
High Madrasali at Dacca. 
In 1919 staiteda l>ook- 
selling and imblislungbusi- 
jK'ss at Daeea iindei the 
name ot “ Tlie PioMiieuI 
Librai y.” In 1925, staited 
a pi lilting Inisiiiess known 
as tin; I’lovimial Machine 
Pi ess. A zemindar and 
a liMding publisher ol 
Bengali, he is the sole 
doiun and loundei ofKazi 
Abdul Hamid Ficc Pri- 
mal y School at Kai India, 
handed o\er to the Jt.icca Mnnieipality ; 
Secietary and lienefaetor of Mohajampui 
H. E. School and tlie Rani]ial K. A. 
Rashid H. K, ScIkkiI l)otli 111 Daeea Distiiet; 
a mcmliei of the Dacca Distiiet School Board 
and Dacca Univeisity Court, Diicetor and 
Treasurer ot tlie Daeea Ccntial Co-opeiatnc 
Bunk, Ltd , and tlio Dhaki’shwaii Cotton Mills 
Lhl., Itengal, a Lite-Memlicr and donor ol Sir 
SaliniiiHaii Muslim OijihaiiHge, Dacca; a 
Memlier of the Managing (ioiuimttee of Hic 
Priyanath H. E. School , a member of the 
Goveiiiiiig Body of Sii Salimullah Jiitcr- 
meiliate College, Dacca, and Chan man ol the 
Jahangir Ka gar 'J’ladcis’ Co-opeiative Jtank, 
litd., Dacca b. 1S92 Addreftn . Canal View, 
!Narmda Road, Dacca, Bengal. 

RASUL, Beuam Aizaz, Dciniiy President, 
U. P. Leg Council in. Syed Aizaz Rasul, 
'I'aluqdar, Jalaipur, Oudli, and menilx'r U. P. 
JiCg. Assembly, Edar ’ Queen Mar>’s 
College, liUhoK' Sole eh*cted woman meiubei 
of the U. P. Legislative Council ; mciiibei 
of the Saiidila Municipal Board ; Standing 
Com. member of the All-India Women’s 
Conference ; Hon. Secretary, Oudh Ladi« s’ 
Club , member of the Lady Haig Needlewoi k 
Guild and U. P. Girl Guides* Association 
Address : Saudila, Hardoi Dist., Oudh. 


RAU, Sill Rauhavenuiia, M A. (Madias Univ ) 
(treated Knight Bachelor m l'’el) 1937. /< 

24 May, 1889. m. Satyabhama Rau Educ 
Kundayiur High Scliool, Mangalore GoM 
College and Madras (Uiristian College. Entei- 
ed the Indian Audit and Accounts Scrvin 
in 1912 as tlie result of a competitive examina- 
tion. After serving in various account'- 
otiices, entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Department in 1921 
After 5 ycais during wliich he was UndiM 
Secictary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attached to the Lim‘ 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on tin 
financial side, joined tlic Railway Department 
in 1920. lieeame Diiccttir of Finance m 
1928, and othciated as Financial (^ornmissiorn'i 
of Railways for the first time in 1929 and was 
apiiointed sulistantively to that post in 1932 
Dll completion or tlie pi escribed tenuie ot r> 
veats 111 tliat post appointed Accountant 
General, Jtoinbav, in 1937. Addrei>i> 
Accountant General, Bombay. 

RAZA Alii, SiKii Sill, B.C.E. (Kt. I93r)) 
Fi-B A , LL.B. (Allahabad Univ ) 
Add/cst, : Abulaas Lane, Bankipur, Patna 
b, 29 April 1882 Educ: Government Higli 
School, Moradabad and Mahomedan 
College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moiadabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics ; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912 ; 
took prominent pait in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trustee of Aligarh College . 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 , 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1910, 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 192u 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of J)cllii University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party e\i- 
dence belore Reforms Imiuiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 

League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924 
Member, Govt, of India’s Deputation to South 
Afiica (1925-1926). Substitute Delegate 

Government of India’s Delegation to Assembb’ 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Agi i t 
of the Government of India, 1935-38, Fubix 
cations : Essays on Moslem Questions (191 2) , 
“ My Impressions of Soviet Russia, ” (193<b 
Address : Moradabad. 

RAY, SIR ProftJLLA ChaNDR\, Kt., C.T.B., D.sr 
(FAiin.), Ph, D. (Cal.), Paltit Prof, of Chemists . 
Univ. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta, b. Bengal, ISdb 
Educ. : Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Gradual* d 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc., 1887; Hou.Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., Idi’-^ 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society ; Founder 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmao ub' 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: College ofSch'iH‘‘ 
Calcutta. 
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RBADYMONEF, SIK JflHANGIK COWASJI 
Jbhangir; see Jehangie. 

REDDT, Sm Venkata Kijrma. (See under 
VBNKATA IvUllMA KEPDI.) 

RKED, Sir Stanley, Kt., K.B.E., LL.r) 
((irJas^ow), JVl.r. Aylesbury Dimsjou 
1988, Editor, The Times of Iruiiu, 
Bombay, 1907-192:1. b. Bristol, 1872. vi. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Huiiiphn;y ol Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of Indian 1897; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle throusli famine districts of India. 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec.. 
Bombay Pros., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confee., 1909. Address'. 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Stieet, London, E. C. 4. 



RETD, His Excellency Sth Roeeut Neil, M A | 
(Oxon ), K C.S.T., X.C.T.E. Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1924, Goveinoi ot Assam. 
b. 1.5 July I883. m. Amy Helen Disney, 

1 909. Bduc ; Malvern and 
Brasenose (loll., Oxford , 

I C.S. 1900, arrived in India 
1907, Asst, Magte., Bengal , 
Under-Sccretai y, 1 911-1 4 , 
I.A.U.O., 1910-19; Magte. 
and Collector 1920-27. 
See.retaiy, Agricultuie and 
Industries Depaitment, 
1927-28 ; Commissioner, 
llajshabl Division, 1930; 
Oflg. Chief Secretary, 
1930-31 .Member of Execn- 
fivc Council, Bengal from .)an. 1934 Addre'>t> 
Gov(‘rninent House, Shillong , The Wairen, 
Tlicrpeness, Suffolk. 


liETLLy.LiKUT.-CoJiONEL SirBernardR AwnoNi 
K.C.M.G. (1934), C.I E (1920) ;0 B K (1918); 
Governoi and Commander-in-Chief, Aden, 
since April 1937.6 25111 March 1882. Edue . 
Bedford School. Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1908 ; 
seived in India and Aden in vaiious appoint- 
inent.®!. Officiated as Political Jh'sidcnt, 
Aden, 1925 and 1920, and Ih’Sident and 
Coimnan(lei-in-(:h]el, Aden, in 1930 and 1931. 
Appointed Resident and Comm.andcr-in- 
Chief in March 1931, and (’hief Com- 
missioner, Aden, in April 1932. Appointed 
His Majesty's Commissioner and Pleni- 
potentiary to His Majesty the King of the 
Yemen in December 1933 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yemen in February 1934. 
Addi esi : The Residency, Aden. 


I and 1920; Temp. Addl. Judge, 1927; Per- 
manent Judge, 1928. Address : Hillside, 
Palace Road, llangalore. 

REMEDTOS, MONSIflNOR JAMES DOS, B.A,, 
J P (Oct 1918); De.an, Vicaiiatc ol Bombay 
(1929); ChajOaiii, St Tfiesa’s Chapel and 
Principal, St 'I’eiesa’s High School • since 
1904. Dioeesan Iiispeelor of School, ' 1920, 
b. 9th August 1875. Ednc : at St. Xavier’s 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon. Address: St. Teresa’s Cliapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

RKSHTMWALE, Kesiiavarao Govind, B.A. 
(AllahalKid), h. April 1879. Edue.: St. Xavier’s 
High School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Revenue Training in Central 
I'rovinccs ; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08 ; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1010, then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildur), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records; then as Settlement Officer. 
Was awarded the title of Musaliib-l-Khas 
Bahadur at the Biitlulay Durbar of II. H. 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao HolKar 11 
in 19:U). Revenue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired, January 19:i3. Address . Nandlalpur 
Indore (‘ity. 

IIKTIMOND, Sir cnoEEiiT) Daniel, Kt. (June 
1930), Cl E (June 1932); Chief Conser\af or 
of Koiests, Madias h 29 Oet 1878 m 
Monica, only d ot Sii James J>avy, K C.B. 
Ednc.: Royal Indian Engiiieei mg Coll(‘ge, 
Coopers Hill .loiiu'd Indian Koiest Service, 
Nov 1901 .served in vai lous (‘a pamties includ- 
ing Pi iiieipa I, Madias FoH'st College; Asst, 
luspeetoi -Gi'iieral ol Foiests to Government 
of India. 1919-1922; Conseivator of Forests, 
1923; Chief Conseivator of Forests, 1927. 
Retired, 19:32 ; a])pointed Memlier, Madras 
Sei vices (‘ommissiou ; Chaiinmn, 1934. 
Addres,H: Madias Club, Madras. 

RIVBTT-OARNAC, JOHN Thublow, retired Dy. 
Inspr. -General cf Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assani, 2nd s, of late Cliarles Forbes Rlvett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr. s, of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. 6. 1866. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian J*ollce, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Bunna campaign 1880-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Liishai Expedition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address 
Shillong, Assam. 


REILLY, Henry D’Arcy Cornelius, 
Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Mysore, 1934, b. jr>th January 1870. 
m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903). Educ : Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 ; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1910. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925 


RIZVI, SykI) Wakil AiimaT), B.A., LL.B., 
CB.E. (1934), Minister, Intel im Ministry, 
]Te.sident, C. P. Legislative Council, b. 
Nov. 1885. Ednc : Government (College, 
. Juhbuliiore, M. C. C. Allahabad and Morris 
College, Nagpur. Started practice at 
Raipur as a High Court Pleader and rose to 
tlic top ; a staunch ad VO cate of Hindu -Moslem 
unity ; a nationalist in politics ; entered Legis. 
Council, 1927; elected President, Legis. 
Council, 1931. Address: Raipur, C.P. 
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BTZVI, SfKD Ahmad Husain, Khan Bahadub, 
M.B.B., M.L.C., U. P., is a leading zemindar, 
businessman and is a honorary special first class 

Magistrate. He is a for- 

Y mer Chairman of the 

Lucknow Improvement 
Trust and ex-senior Vice- 
Chairman of the Lucknow 
Municipal Board, is the 
proprietor of M e s s r s . 
Ahmad Husain Dildar 
Husain, Betel -Tobacco 

Manufacturers. Lucknow. 
He was apjiointed as a 
membei of the Benares 
Municipal Impiirv Com- 
mittee in 1931, is a Director 
of the Campierganj Sugar Mills, Ltd., the 
Fipraich Sugar Mills, Ltd., and the Sitapiir 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Northern India Local Board of 
Indian National Airways Ltd., Delhi, the 
Advisory Local Boarii of the Central Bank 
of India Lt<l., ljucknow, the Committee of 
Oriental Studies in Lucknow University, and 


the Lucknow Improvement Trust ; is a partner 
in many Mills and is a member or patron 
of many public institutions, h. 1883. 
Address : Abdul Aziz Boad, Lucknow, U.P. 


EOBERTSON, Major-General Donald 
Elphinstone, C.B., D.S O., Commander, 
Wazirlstan District, b, 22nd Dec. 1870. m. 
Eveline Catharine, d. of Sir John Mille. 
ISduc. : Eadlcy and Sandhurst. Joined 
Probyn’s Horsi*, in 1 900 ; Chief Instructor, 
Cavalry School, 1921 ; A. A G., Northern 
Command, 1924 ; Commander, Ihansi Brigade, 
1928; Director, Personal Services, 1932 
Address : llagstall House, D.I.K., N.W.E. 
Province. 


ROERICH, Professor Nicholas K. ; 
Commander, Order of Imperial Russians of 
St. Stanislaus, St. Aniie and St. Vladimir: 
Comn ander, First Class of Swedish Order ot 
the Northern Star ; French Legion of Honour 
Yugoslavian St. Sava I Cl. Grand Cross ; Hon. 
President, Roerich Museum, Now York, Hon. 
President, Union Internationale PourlePacte 
Roerich, Bruges, Hon. President, Permanent 
Peace Banner Committee, New York. (First 
World Conference of Reorich Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept. 1931 ; Second Conference 
Bruges, Aug. 1932, Third International Peace 
Bauner Convention, Washington, Nov. 1933) , 
Ra*rich Pact was signed at White House, 
Washington by United States and 20 other 
American Republics on April 15, 1935, 
Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Science, Vice-President of Archeeological 
Institute of America, Member of Academy of 
Rlmims, Societaire of Salon d’ Autumns, Paris, 
Hon. Protector and President of 70 Rcsrich 
Soeieties in the world, b. St. Petersburg, 10th 
Oct. 1874 ; s. of Konstantin Rcorich and Marie 
Y. Kalashnikoff. m. 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
ShaposhnikoV, St. Petersburg ; two sons. 
Edue. : School of Law, University of St 
Petersburg ; Studied drawing and painting 
under Michail O. Mikesliine, also under 
Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arts, St. Peters- 
burg and under Cormon and Puvis de 
Chavannes in Paris, Professor of Imperial 


Archteological Institute, St. Petersburg ; and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1000 ; Director 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts m 
Russia, and President, Museum of Rutsian 
Art, 1906-1916 ; Archssological excavationa 
of Kremlin of Novgorod ; exhibition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmuik 
and England, 1916-1919 ; came to United 
States, 1920; headed five years Art Expedition 
in Central Asia, making 500 paintings aad 
collecting data on Asiatic Culture and PhiioRo- 
phy, 1923-1928; Roerich Museum establisho l 
in his honour in New York City, 1923, now 
containing over 1,000 of his paintings ; Roerio]i 
Halls established in Riga, Paris, Belgrad 
Rigra, Benares, Bruges, Naggar, Kyoto, Zagrol) 
Allahabad, Buenos- Aires ; Praha, and Trivan- 
drum ; 2,000 others of his paintings are in the 
Louvre, Luxembourg, Victoria Albert Museum. 
Stockholm, Helsingki, Chicago Art Institute, 
Detroit Museum, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery, Moscow ; Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos-Aires National Museum, 
Vatican, etc., 1923-1929 ; headed American 
Central Asiatic Roerich Expedition, Presi- 
dent, Founder of Urusvat Himalayan 
Research Institute, Naggar, Punjab, India , 
excavated prehistoric burial, Pondicherry, 
French India, 1930 ; Theatrical productions , 
Moscow Art Theatre; Covent Garden, 
Dliiaghilaff Ballot, Chicago Opera, Com- 
posers League (Sacre de Printempts with 
Stravinski) ; 1934-35 headed U. S. Expedi- 
tion in search for drought resisting plants to 
Central Asia. Pubhcations : C( mplete work' 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1925 (Adyar-Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1925, Himalaya 1926, Joys 
of Sikkim 1928, Altai-Himalaya 1920, 
Heart of Asia 1930 (also in Russian 
and Spanish), Flame in Chalice 1930, 
ShambWa 1930, Realm of Light 1931; 
Fiery Stronghold (1 933) ; Monographs on 
Rcorich by : Rostislavov, Gidoni, Serge 
Makovsky (Toison d’Or), Jubilee Monogra])li 
1916 Alex. Benois, Baltrushaitis, Remisoll, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono 
graph, Vrais et Beau, New York, Monograph 
1932-1985. Tandan, Tampy and Mongolian 
Monograph. Life Member of Bengal Asiatic 
Society ; Life Member of Indian Society of 
Oriental Art ; Hon. Member, Maha liodlu 
Society, Calcutta ; Hon. Member, Bose 
Institute, Calcutta. Paintings in India in 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Benares, Allahabad 
Museum, Bose Institute, State gallery, Tra- 
vancore Adyar Museum ; Madras, Tagore, 
Shantiniketan, Urusvati Institute ; Naggar, 
etc. Address : Estate in Naggar, Kulu, 
l^njab, British India. 

ROUGHTON, Noel James, B.A. (Oxon.), 190S, 
C.I.E. (1932), I.C.S., Govt, of Central Pro- 

vinces. b. 25 Dec. 1885. m. Muriel Edith Boa^ 
Educ, : Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
Joined I C.S. 1909 Central Provinces Com- 
mission ; Under Secretary 1918 ; Dy. Com- 
missioner 1919; Provincial Superintendent of 
Census Operations 1920 ; Director of Intiu- 
stries and Registrar, Co-ojierative Credit, 
1923; Dy. Secretary, Government of In^a 
Department of Commerce, 1025; Finance 
Secretary, C.P. Government 1928; Commi-^ 
sioner 1933 ; Chief Secretary 1938 ; Temper r' 
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Member of Council, Revenue and Finance, 
1934. Temporary Member of Council, Home, 
1936; Chairman, Motor Vehicles Insurance 
Committee, 1936-37 ; Officiating Financial 
Commissioner, 1937. Address: Nagpur, 
Central Provinces. 


ROW.TEE : Mahomeduhoy Ihbahimbhoy, J P , 
Sheriff of Bombay, Vazir to H. H. The Aga 
Khan. J3orr? • 1900. He is a leading member 

of the Ismaili Khoja Community and comes 
from a family wellknown for its charities. He 
liecame a member of the 
Ismaili Khoja Council in 
1921 and was chosen as 
Secietary of the Ismaili 
Khoja Council a few years 
later, was Vice-President 
and President of the Ismaili 
Khoja Council ; elected 
member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for 
the last five years and is at 
present a member of the 
Standing Committee. He 
recently built a sanatoiium at Matheran for 
the use of the Ismaili Khoja (Community. 
Address . 185-187, Samuel Sticct, iiombay 


ROWLANDS, WILLIAM SHAW, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. b. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m. Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education : 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C.C. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1926 ; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.R.O., attached to Ist 
Vlth Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
tions : A Guide to General English (with N. R. 
Navlekar); Commentaries on Newman’s 
“ Idea of a University ” and Walker’s 
“ Selected Short Stories.” A ddrm .‘Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore. 

ROY, Et. Ret. AvaiisTlN, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore 1904-1931. b, France, 1863. Address: 
Catholic Cathedral. Coimbatore. 

ROY, Sir Ganendra Prosap, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; b. 6 Feb. 1872. m, Merthas 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ : Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1916 and Post 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on Ist Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
Ist December 1922 to 25th April 1923 ; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924 ; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs. from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address: Simla. 


ROY, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj, Zemindar and 
Banker, Member of Legislative Assembly. 
6. 28th Sept. 1878. Educ: Bhagalpur. Had 
been Municipal Commissioner for 15 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality ; an Hon. Magis- 
trate for about 30 years ; Member, Legis. 
Council, liihar and Orissa ; a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 
the Legislative Assembly ; served as member. 
Advisory Board of E. 1. Railway, Calcutta. 
Donated Rs. 30,000 to Bhagalpur Munici- 
pality and Rs. 25,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity. Address: Roynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

ROY, SURENDRA NATH, 8 ASTRA VAOHASfATI 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutto Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. April 
1862. Educ,: St. Xavier’s CoUege; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1888; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municip^ity (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900; Member. 
Diet. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1 922 elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in .lanuary 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council In Feb. 1921 ; acted as Presldt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919, elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years ; was elected representative of tlie 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science ; nominated by Bengal 
Government to tlie High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman ; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landliolders’ Association ; member 
of tiie Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers* Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications : (1) ** A 
History of the Native States of India”, a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal ; ” Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc. Address : Behala. Calcutta. 

RUSH BROOK- WILLIAMS, LAURENCE Fre- 
deric. M.A., B. LItt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.E. (1923) Personal Asst, to H. H. 
Maharaja Jam Saheb, formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Org nisation. 
Membre Associo of the International 
Diplomatic Academy of France, b. 10 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance : two s. one d. Educ. : University 
College, Oxford ; Piivate study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome ; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912; travelled Canada and U.S.A.; 
19131 Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modem- Indian History. 
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Allahabad University, 1916-1919 : on 
special duty with the Oovernment. ol India 
1918-1921 in India, England and Americ^a ; 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.K.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1P21-22: Secretary to 
the Indian Delcicatiun at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public informa- 
tion. Government of India, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Ileprescntative of <h<- 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Hound 
Table Conference. Puhlicatiom: History of 
the Abbey of S. Albans ; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material ; Students 
Supplement to the A in-i- A A:6af? : A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder ; India undei 
Company and Crown ; India in 1917-18 ; 
India in 1919: India in 1920: India In 
1921-22 ; India in 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25 ; 
General Editor, India of Today ’* and India’s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seq. Address : The 
Palace, Jamnagar, Katliiawar 


RUSSELL, Col. Alexander James Hutchison, 

C. B.E, K.II.S., M.A., M.l)., Ch.B., 

D. P.H., D.T.M., Public Health Commis- 

sioner with the Government of India, h. 
30th August, 1882. in. Jessie Waddell Muir 
Educ : Dollar Academy, St. Andrew’s Univer - 1 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Tropical i 
Medicine, Liverpool. Military Service, 1907*12. | 
Prof, of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17; Director of Ihiblic Health, Madras, 
1921-28, Royal Commission on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 1929-31; Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India 
Publications : McNally’s Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 5th and 0th Editions 191 7 and 1923; 
Various publications on Cholera. Address: 
New Delhi and Simla. I 


RUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, K.C.T E. (1937) St. 
(1932), Commander of the Older of St 
John of Jeru'-alem (1937), B.Sc., A.M. ' 
Inst. C.K., M. Inst. E. (India), J.P., 
Cliief Commissioner of Railways, Hon. 
Col., N. W. Rly. Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State. s. of the Rev. 

John and Mrs. Russell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
b. 19th Jan. 1887. m. Florence Hoggie, 
d. of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ : at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University ; graduated 
B.Sc., in 1907. Served Engineering Appren- 
ticeship with Messrs. Niven and Haddin, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910; 
and then joined the staff of the North British 
Railway. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 1913; Resident 
Engineer 1919 ; Asst. Secretary to the Agent 
1920; Deputy Agent Junior 1922 ; Controller 
of Stores 1923; services lent to the Oudh 
and Hohilkhand Railw'av 1 925 ; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925 ; appointed offg. Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1926 , 
confirmed as Agent 1927 ; appointed Member 
Engineering, Railway Board 1928; Cliief 
Commissioner of Railwais, 1929. President 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) 
1933-34. Address: Qovorpment of India, 
Simla and Delhi. 


RUTNAGUR, Sorabji Munoherji, J.l’ 
M.RS.A. (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, b. 21 January 1865. m. 7th Jan 
1t93, Dhiinbui M. Banaji. Educ, : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in local cotton mills 
Fomidcr and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890. PuWtcohons Electri- 
city in India " (1912). “ Bombay Industries . 
The Cotton Mills” (1J)27) with an Introduc- 
tion by H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay ; “ Men and Women of India ” 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
liecord (1900 to 1903). Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ” Bombay 
Sanitary Association ” inaugurated by H.E. 
the Governor In 1903. Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publiiiity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M. C. Rutnagur & Co. since 1890. Address’ 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 

SABNIS, RAO BAHADUR SIR RAGHUNATHRAO 
V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.l.E. b. 1 April 1857. 
Educ,: Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur; Dlwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolliapur, 1 931 , 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br ; President of tlie 
llaklia Panchayat (District Loital Board), 
Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Director, 
of the liaiik of Kolhapur Ltd. (ffiairman ol 
the Board of Directors of the Kolhapur Sugar 
Mills Ltd. Address : Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 


SACHSE, Sir Frederic Alexander, 
BA. (Cantab), Knighted (1938), C.S.I 
(193.5) , CI.E. (1930); Member, Board of 
Revenues, Bengal, b, 27 Feb 1878. m, Hilda 
Margaret, Gatey, d. of Joseph Gatey, K C 
Educ. : Liverpool College and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Settlement Officer, Mymensingh 
and Diiector, Imnd Records, and Rev. Secre- 
tary. Publications: ‘‘Mymensingh District 
Gazetteer.” Address : c/o Grindlay & Co , 
Calcutta. 


SADIQ Hasan, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Member, Leglsl. Assembly 1923-26, 
1930-34. President of Messrs. K. B. 
Shaikh Gulam Hussun tfe t’o., Cariiet 
Manufacturers. 6. 1888. Edwe; Govt. College, 
Lahore and Gray’s Inn, London ; President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar ; President. Lito- 
lary Clul), Amritsar ; President, Tanzim 
Orphanage. Amritsar ; takes active inteiestin 
Moslem education and politioal movements, 
l*resident, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Po'-f 
Office and R. M. S. Association, 1924-2r> 
Ih-esidcd over All-India Moslem Kashmm 
Conference, 1928. For several ycju" 
Chairman, Health and Education Committc* ^ 
of Amritsar Municipality. Address: Amritsar 
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SA(311ADA, Rt. Rkt. Emmanuel; Vicar Ai) 08 - 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bisho]) 
of Trina since 1909. Lodi, 1860. Address: 
Toungoo, Burma. 


SAH: Mohan Lal, M.A., LLB., M.L.C., TJ.V. 
Born: 31 May, ISOf). He has been a member 
of U.B. Bunking Enquiry (^onirnittcc (1 929-30;, 
of the TT.r. Rural Debts Enquiry Committee 
(1932) and ot its Technical Committee (1932) 
of the 1). I*. Industiini 
Einunee (Committee (19.34- 
35) and ot the V. J* 
Eleetridtv Knquin Com- 
luittei' (1938) Nommuted 
memlx'i U P Legislative 
Ctuineil 1934 ton-pieH-nt 
Bulkin'' Inteiests dining 
eonsideration ot debt bills 
Meiubei JMuini Tal Muniei- 
l)Ul Board 1921-24 and 
Senior Vice-(3ialrman 
since 19.53 Oftieiatcd 
a^ its Chairman (1935-36) 
Jddiess . Bank Building, Kanikhet. 


SAHA, Meghnad, D.Sc., F.R.S , F.A.SB., 
Head of Physics Dept , Allahabad TTniv. 
6. 1893 at Scoratali in Dacca Dist 
Educ: Dacca and Picsidency College, Calcutta. 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathematics 
(Calcutta TJniv. 1916 ; Piemchand Roychand 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial College 
ot Science, London, 1921-22 and in ilerliii . 
Khaira Prof, of Physics, C'alcutta llniv. 1921 
23 ; Prof of Physics, Allahabad Univ 192.‘5 , 
Life Member of Astronoiuical Society of France, 
was Foundation Fellow of Inst, of Physics . 
Fellow of Hoy. Soe. (1927): Indian Bepre'-enta- 
ti\e at Volta (Jentenaij, (Vnno. 1927 ; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soe. of Bengal, 1930; tounded BP 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pr(‘- 
sident , 1931 , Dean of Science Faculty, 
Allahabad TTniv., (19.51-1934). Member, 
Quiiuiuennial licMcwing (!omintttee, Indian 
Institute of Sciefice, Bangalore (1930) , 
Member of ( Governing Body, linlian Itesearcb 
Fund Association (1930-19.33), Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1934), President, Indian SeieiK e (Tongross 
1934 President, i\'atjonal iii‘<titiite of 
Seienech, India, 1937, Diieetoi, Sitalpoie 
Sugar Woi ks Ltd., Bihar. Cai negie 'rravelling 
Fellow, 1936. Fonndei ota Sidiool of llcseai<-h 
in Physicsat Allahaliad Pnbhcations : On the 
Fundamental Law ot Electric Action deduced 
from the Theory of Relativity, 1918, On 
Measurement ot the Pressure of lladiation. 
1918; Selective Jladiation Pre-sure, 1918, 
Theory of Thermal Jonisatum and Physical 
'J’heory of Thermal Speetia, 1921-22; Ex- 
planation of Complex Speetia of Compomuis, 
1927 ; New X-rays, 1932 , Author of a pamph- 
let “ On the Need of a Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory in Bengal” and iiuinerou'- 
Scientiflc papers, English, Contiueiital and. 
American Author vif a treatise on tlie 
Theory of Relativity, Author ot a Treatise 
oil Modern Physics ; a Treatise on Heat , 
a Junior Text book of Heat. AtUlress : 
Department of Physics, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad. 
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SAHNI, Rai Bahadur Daya Rvm, M.A. 
(1903) ; (’. I.E. (1935); b. 1 Dee. 1879. Edw : 
Punjab University, Lahore. Lecturer in 
Punjab University 1903-4 ; appointed Govt, 
of India scholar lor training in Arehiecilogy 
1904; Asstt. Suikm intendeiit. Archaeological 
Survey 1910; (kirator. Provincial Museum, 
biieknow. 1912 , Sii])erintendcnt ot Arelneo- 
logy 111 Kashmir (on deputation) 1913-17; 
Sujidt AichaMilogieal Survey of India 1917 
1925, Deputy Director-General oi Arehaao- 
logy 192.’}-1930; Director-General of Arehseo- 
logy ill India, 1931-35, now Diieetoi of 
Aielueologv, Jaipur State* Pitbhcations : 
(1) Catalogue oi Museum of Aielneology at 
Sainatb , (2) Ciiiide to the Buddhist Ruins 
ot Sain.itii, (3) Contj ibiited tivo ehapteis to 
Sir .lolin MaisbaH’s Molieiijod.iio and tlie 
Indus Civilisation , (4) Annual Jtepoit, 

Aieliirologieal Siiivey of India for 1929-30, 
and annual ie])oits ot Circle OtHcjcs , (5) 

Aielueologieal Remains and I'Xeav.itions at 
Baiiat. (6) (k)nt>iibnt(‘d many aiticles to 
pnlibeations ot tin* iX'jiai inieitt and other 
leaiiK'd joiunals ,(7) Excavated nianv ancient 
sites in India, in<‘luding tlist systeiiiatie- 
exjdoiation ot Ifarajipa in tlie J'linj'ab betoie 
Mob(‘njodaio was diseoveied. Add) ess : 

Residency Road, Jaijaii, Rajpiilana. 

SATbANA, His Highness Raja Sahib Bharat 
Duarma Nidhi dileep Singh Bahadur op 
6, 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919. m. flist to the d. of H.H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Ravvat of Mcjaln Udai- 
pur. Ednc.: Mayo ('ollege, Ajmer, Salute 11 
guns. President of Bharat Dhanna Maha- 
mandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society. Address : Sailana, 


SAIYID Abditr Bauman, Khan Bahadur, 
M.L,C., lleiired Dy. (Tommiasioner, Akola 
(Berar). b. 1S6I. Eaue,: Si. Francis de Sale’s, 
Hagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Extra Asstt. (Commissioner; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeolinal ; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
MunicljialltieB and District Boards ; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in 0. P. Council. 
Address : Akola. 

SAKLATVALA, Soradji Dorabji, M L.A.,B.A,, 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons Lkl. b. Mai eh 1879, 
w. Melierbai, d. of late 
Major Diveeha, LM S. ; 

Ednr. ; at St. Xavier’s 
(’ollege ; C hail m a 11 , 

B o III bay Millowneis’ 

Association, 1924 ; Viee- 
I’resident, Indian Central 
(Totton C o m in 1 1 1 c c , 

1929-30 and ]93()-.>l , 

Elected Meinbei, Bom- 
bay Legislative (Toiincil, 

1 epresent ing Millowiicrs’ 

Assoi-iatnni, B o m li a v 
(Aug. 1934). Now iiCgis- 
lative As'-embl V. Publications: Histoiy of 
Miilowncrs’ Association, Bombay. Address : 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay, 
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SAKLATVALA, SlR NOWROU lUPtMl, K.B.K 
(1937) Kt, (1933), C.l.E. (1923) J.P., 

Chuiriiian, Tata Sons, LW. h. 10 Sept 1875. 
m. Goolbal, d. of Mr. Hormasji S. Batlivala 
Educ. ; at St. Xavier’s Collepe, tihairinan, 
Bombay Miliowners’ Association, 1916 ; 
Employers’ Delegate from India to the Inter 
national Labour (Conference, Geneva. 1921 , 
Member, Legislative Assembly ; representing 
Bombay Miliowners’ Association, 1922 
Addresfi : Bombay House^ Fort, Bombay. 


SAKSENA, MOHAN Lal, B So., LL B , Advocate 
b. 24th Octolier 1896; Educ • (’hiirch Mission 
High School, Lucknow, Canning (College, 
Lucknow, University School of Law, Allaha- 
bad. Joined ECO. in 1920; member, 
Munieijial Commissiem, 1923-35; member, 
U. P. Legislative Council and Chief Whip, 
Swaraj Paity, 1924-26; General SecretaT^, 
U. P i’rovlncial Congi ess Committee, 1 928-35 ; 
member, Indian Legislative Assemblj', 1935 
Address: Aminuddaula Park, Jjucknow. 


SALTEIl, Malcolm Gurney, B.A., 0\on. 1910; 
M.A., 1933., I E S., Principal, Daly College, 
Indore, b. JO May 1887. Educ • (Cheltenham 
College, and Hertford College, Oxford. Masler 
at Winciiester Colh'ge, 1911. In Indian 
Educational Service since 1 5)1 3. Great War 
Lieut. (T. Oapt.), 12th Bengal Cavalry; 
Mesopotamia 1917-19; Assistant Master at 
Ait,chlson College, Lahore, 1920-23 Addiess : 
Daly College, Indore, Central India. 

SAMBAMUHTI, The Hon. Mr B., B A , B.L., 
Spe^iker, Madras Legislative Assembly. 
Prominent (Congressman ; gave up law 
practice to join N.(J.O. Movement, (1921); 
General Secietary, Congress, (1925) ; oiganised 
Volunteer tiaining camps as Piesidcnt ot the 
Hindustan Seva Dal; Piesidcnt, Bengal Volun- 
teer Conference ; Member, (Congress Woiking 
Comndttee, (1929) ; elected to the Miwlras 
Legislative Asscmlily, (1937). Address: 
Coconadu ; Legislative Asscml.ly Hall, Madias. 

SAMIULLAH Khan, M., B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1930). 6. 1889. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Julil. Educ.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khilafat 
Committee, C).P. 1920-24, ; Secy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923); end 1931-32 
and its General Secretary 1932-33. Vice- 
Fresdt., Nagpur Municipal Committer, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the (Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-23 ; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26: Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur 1927-32. President, Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1 926). 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, Biticc 
1932, Address : Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, C. P. 


SAMPURNANANI), ’The Hon. Mr., B. vSc 
(Alli) ), L.T. (ALLI).), Minister of Education 
of the U. P. Government, b. 1 .Tan. 1891 ; m 
Savitri Devi ; Educ. : Queen’s College, 
Benares ; Training College, Allahabad 
After graduating worked as a teacher in the 
J*rein Mahavidyalaya, Bnndaban and the 
Harishchandra High School, Benares ; worked 
at the Daly (Kajkumar) College, Indore, 
1915-18 ; Headmaster, Dungar College, 
Bikaner, 1918-21 ; Protessor Kashi Vidyaidth 
since 1922; member A. I. C. C. since 1922 
with one break ; 4 times Secy., U.P. Provincial 
Congress Committee , President, second 
All- India Socialist Conference, Bombay. 
Publications . Nine books in Hindi on political 
and historical subjects. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Lucknow ; Jalipa Devi, Benares. 

SAMTHAK, H.H. MAHARAJA Sik BiR SINOII 
Dbo, Maharaja of, K.r.I.E. h, 8 Nov. 
1865. S. 1896. Address : Samthar, Bundcl- 
khand. 

SANA’ULLAH Al-Hajj Moi'LANA, Dr., 
Bar.-at-Jiaw, M h.A., Bengal. Ho belongs 
to an ai istoci atic lamily of Madarsha in 
(3iittagong and is the only son of Haji Anwni 
All, wlio is doiiiiclled at Biithidaung, Akyab, 
Burma, whcie he is a 
Special Power Head man, 

Hon. Magistiate, Zemin- 
dar and McK'hant. His 
inoMier the late Begum 
Rafla Khatun belonged 
to a famous Syed family 
He is fully trained lu 
tlie old Scheme Madrasah 
and obtained the highest 
Award in Mouhi Fadil 
in 1925. He was edu- 
cated at the Piesidcncy 
College, Calcutta and 
giadiiated witli fiist <*lass Hons, in 1931 
He was called to the Bar lioiu Luieoln’s Inn 
in 1934 and obtained tlie Ph.D. dcgiee ot 
Loudon Uuiveisity in 1935. He travelled 
exttuisivelv thiough Islamie eountiies. lie is 
<•onue<•ted with many oigaiiisations and insti- 
tutions and is Sceictaiy of tlie Assembly 
Ulaiua Gioup, Lectin ei, (’alcutta University 
and IS a practising Advocate ot Calcutta High 
Couit. Publicntiou . “Decline of the Sajugid 
Empire” (Calcutta Univers-ity Press) 
6.1910. Address: W^aliullah Lane, Calcutta 
SANGLl, IlERjiiailNESS Shkimant Sohhhagya- 
WATI SARA8WATIHA1 PATWAlllJHAN, RAM 
Saheh of, b 1891. She is the daughter ot 
Sir M. V. Joshi, K C I.E , B A., LL.B., ot 
Amaroti, Ex-Home Member 
of the Government ot 
(iential Piovinees. Man led 
1910 Was awarded in 1929 
by His Majesty the King 
Emiieror the K*aisei-i-Hiii«l 
Gold Medal of the Fust 
Class in recognition of hci 
jMiblic services in thecau‘'( 
of the womanhood of liuii i 
Accompanied His Highnc'" 
to England and the Conti' 
nent on the occasion "t 
the First Round Table Conference in the yc.u 
1930; and again accompanied him in 1937 to 
the Continent. Has been President of the Se\ .v 
Sadan Society, Poona from 1924. Has htm 
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working as President, Girl Guides Association of 
Sangii. Was President of the Women’s Educa- 
tion Managing Board of Sangii from 1920 to 
1933. Is President of the Sangii State Consti- 
tuency Conference of the A.I.W.C. Takes keen 
interest in social, moral and eiucational uplift 
of women. Carried on the administration 
of the State during His Highness’ absence in 
England for the Bound Table Conference in 
1931 and still continues to assist His Highness 
in the administration as Begent. 

SANT Singh, Sardar, B.A , LL li , M.L A , 
Indian JiCgislativc Assembly. He started life 
as a junior teacher but qualified for senior 
teaehership in 1903 and graduated m 190r), 
was dismissed fiom stTVicc for writing a 
brochure on swa(b*shi in 
1905, was cmplo>ed as a 
teaidier in the J ammii H igh 
Selioi)! but was externed 
from the state in 1906 for 
advanced pohtu'al views 
He qualiiieii for law in 190S 
and has since practised 
law, bt'coming the leader 
of the Lyallpur Bar, 
Elected President in 
1938, was arrested in 
1919 during the Martial 
Law days aiul was con- 
victed for four >ears, but was 

acquitted on appeal, was also prosecuted 

for sedition. He founded the Sikh Li'agiu* 
in 1920 and was first elected to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1931 and i(!-elected in 1934 
Fought for the Privileges of the House. He 
piesTded over many political (wmferences aiul 
is the President of the All-Tndia Telegraph 
Union. h. September 2, 1H84. AMreaa 
White House, L> allpur, Punjab. 

SAPliU,THE llIGHT HON’HLE, SIR TEJ BAHA- 
1)911, M A., LL.D , K.C.S.I. (1923). P.C.(1934.) 
b. 8 1)<‘C. 187."). Ediic.: Agra College, Agra . 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, 1896-1926, 
Member, (J.P. Leg. Coiimul, 1913-16 ; Member 
Impeiial Leg. Couhcil, 1916-20; Membei, 
Lord Southboroiigh’s Functions (’oinmittee, 
1918-1919 ; Member of Moderate Deputation 
and appi'ared as a witness before Loid 8el- 
bornc’s Comniitt (‘0 in Loudon, 1919 ; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee (1906-1917); 
Presdt., U P. Political Confe., 1914 ; Pi cad t , 
UP. Social Confe. (1913); Piesdt., U.P. 
Liberal League, 1918-20 ; Fellow, Allahabad 
Univ., 1910-1920; Member, Benares Hindu 
University Court and Senate and Syndicate ; 
Ijaw Member of the Govejiior- General’s 
Executive Council, retired (1922,. Merobei 
of the ImiH^rial Conference m London (1923) ; 
pri'sided over the All-lmlia Liberal Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923); Member of the Reforms, 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member of the 
Round Table Conferences (1930-1932) and 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933) ; 
President, United Provinces Unemployment 
Committee (1934-35) and author of a monu- 
mental report on the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Publications: has contributed fre- 
quently to the press on political, social 
and legal topics : edited the Allahabad Law 
Journal, 1004>1017. Address : 19. Albert 
Road, Allahabad. 
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SARDAR Ali Kuan, Agha, Khan Sahib, 
Senior Sub- Judge, Bannu, son of late Khan 
Bahadur Sardar Khan Baba Khan, District 
Judge, b 1883. Joined P.C.S. 1916. Jagir- 
dar and Provincial Darbari 
Head of Kazilbash Family 
and Shia Comm unify ol 

N.W.F.P. Presided thrice 
over the Provincial Shia 

(Conference As E A.C., he 
capably acquitted himself 
in Political, Executive and 
Judicial lines of Provincial 
Service An Officer of note 
on the Frontier. There is 
not a iiillside in Chitral, 

Bunci, Black Mountain, 

Khyhcr and Kuriam in N.W.F.P. 
which lie lias not visited and adminis- 

teied as Political Officer. A successful Indian 
Assistant (’oiiiimssioner in the Anglo-Afgan 
Commission in Kuiram. 

SARDAR Mohovimkdam Shah, Khan Bahadur 
liASSANAIil shah SYKI). b. 1908. A 

descendant of a noble family of Suyeds, well 
known since the reign of TIMUR, when one 
of the ancestors was laised to Governorship. 

Duiing the Tulpiir reign 
in Sind, his great-grand- 
fatlu'r Sayed Jiaiidal 
Shah distinguished him- 
self as the most capable 
Prime Minister and left 
an ineffaceable mark 
in histoiy for qualities 
oi head and heart in the 
administration of his 
ixirtfolios. His illus- 
trious fatlier, Khan 
Bahadur Hassanally 

Shah, apart from his being an esteemed citizen 
was Special Magistrate. Saidar Mohmmedali 
Shah IS an educated young Ziunindar of 

active habits. He owns an extensive agri- 

cultural estate, where revenue assessment 
bordering upon a Lakh of lujices is annually 
charged A fresh entrant in the field of 

jMilitics, an acknowledged " Saidar ” ol his 
Raj, he follows m the footsteps of his fore- 
fathers in public SCI vice. Address: P.O. 

Matiari, Hyderabad (Sind.) 

SARDAR Ghous Baksu Khan Baisani, Sir, 
K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 

SARKAR, Sir Jadunath, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.C. 
(Bengal, 1929-32), M.A., (English Gold 
Medal). Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal), D.Litt. ; Hon. Miunbci of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1023) ; 
Member of the Indian Hist Record Oomn., 
(k)rr. Member, Italian Institute of Mid. and 
Extr. East (Rome), Corr. Member, R. Hist. 
S. (London) : Sir James Uampbell Gold 
Medalist (Bom. Br. R.A.S.) Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University, 1926-28 ; Indian 
Educational Service (ret.) h. 10 December 
1870, m. Kadambini Chaudhuri. Educ. 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Some time Univ. 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. 
Meyer Lecturer, Madras Uuiveisity (1928), 
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Iloader in Induiii Hihtory, Tatria IJiiiverhity i SAKMAII, 


(ltt2(J-lW22 and 1932). l*ubhcatiom : India 
of AurariRzeb — SiatisticH, Topography and 
lloads (1901) ; History of Anrangzi)), 5 Vols. ; 
Shivaji and Uis Tiinas . Mughal Administra- 
tion; Studies in Mughal India ; Anecdotes of 
Aurangzcl) ; Chaitanya • His lafe and Tea- 
chings , K('on(mii< s nf lintish India ; India 
Through the Ages , Fall of the Mughal 
Hinpire, 3 Vols. Edited and continued W 
1 1 vines J.nicr Muqhnh 2 Vols , Editor, Poona 
ilend«'n<‘V Iteeoids. Addrvsk : Anekland 

Hoad, Dai ji'ehng. 

SAKKEK- (The Hon’hle) Nalim Hanjax. 
M L.A., Jlengal Einand' Ministei, (lovem- 
nient of lieng.il, (liMieial Alanagei ^on 
leave) ot the llindnsthan Co-opeiative 

InHiiraiK'c Soeicty, Calcutta He was 

the J’lesident oi the Jiengal National 
Chanibei ol Comnieiee, 
('oiuini'^''ionei ot Calcutta 
]*oit Tiust, Mayor of 
(’aleutta, (!ouneillor ol 
Calcutta Coi iioiation , 
Fellow oi ('alcutta Ciiivei- 
sitv. JMesident oi the 
Indian late Othees’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Kederation 
of Indian Chambeis ol 
ConiiiKnee and Jndu«ti>, 
nieiubcr of the Boaid ot 
Economic Enqnliy, Hengal, 
member ot the Cential 
Jute Committee; Ex-Al.L.C. of llengal ; 
foimeily ('liiet Whip of the Swaiaj Party, 
membei of the licmgal Ijcgislative Assemblv, 
Ex -Member of the Board of liiduatries, 
Jiengal ; Ex-Member of the Central 
Cotton (’ommittee, membei of the Executive 
Committee of the Fedeiation of Jndian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 
memlier of the Executive Committee of tlie 
J^iuployers' Fedeiation of liuiia, Ex-I’iesident 
of the JiKlian Insurance lnstitut.e , President 
of the Jndian Economic Institute, Ex-AIember 
of the Central Banking Jinquiiy Committee 
and Itailway Jictrcin-hinent Committee, 
membei ot the ('oiisultative ('ommittee ot the 
Goveiiiment ot India tor the levision of 
Company Law, lt)35 ; A1 ember of the Board 
of Jncome Tax Itefereiices. Bengal and one 
ot the non-ott'icial Jndiaii Deh'gates to the 
Indo-Japancse Tiade I’onfercnce b. 1888, 
Aditrvss “Itanjaiii,” 237, Lower Circular 
lload, (’aleutta 

8A11MA, S. Iv., B.A., B.L., Vakil b 4 April 
1880. Edur\ S. J*. G College, Trichinopoly 
Founded the \Vednet>day Review in 1905 and 
Asstt. Jiditor till 1917. Asstt, Editor ami lea- 
der- wi Iter, Indu Prakasfi, Bombay, 1900-07 
Leader-writer to the Madras Standard in 1911- 
12 ; Witness, Jloyal Coiniiiissioii on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax- 
ation Inquiry Committee (1924), and Special 


M.L.A., Assam, is a lawyer by profession, lit 
joined the non-co-opeiation movement jn 
1921 and sidfeied imiaisoiimerit for a yeai 
He was tlic Ihovincial 
Secretary ot tlie Eliadi ' . 

Board fiom 1924-27 and a ^||||||||||k 

member ot the Congiess 

Opium 1-lntpnry Commit- f 

tee. He is an ex-mi'iiiber 

of tlie A J (k C . was the 

CliaiiTuan of Die lleec'ption 

Committee ot tlie Second 

Political Piovmeial Confi*- 

lenee He is the Geneial / 

Seeietarv of the Assam / 

Jlvot Sova and I’ie.sident f 

ot the CongH'ss lljot 
Inquiry Committee ol 1936. He is tin 
Seeietary ot the Hindi Piochai Samiti and tin 
author of tlie Hindi Assamiva Sikhok, is .i 
gieat snp])oiter ot the temjde entiy movi 
ment b JMuuaiv 20, J88H. Addreh-s 

Vill ; Saibailiandha, P. O, Joihat, Assam. 

SASTJU, The JIt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa, 
P.C. 1921; Cir. (1930). b. Sept. 22, 18fi!> 
Edue. : at ICnmbhakonain. Staited life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Society m 1907 , succeeded the late Mr. G. K 
Gokhale in its Presidentshij) mini.'); Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1913-1() ; elected 
from Madras l^esideiicy to Imperial Legi'' 
Council, 1910-20 Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour m India in 1018 , 
Member, Soiithboroiigh Committee ; gave evi- 
dence liefore Joint Parliamentary Committi'c 
on Indian Tlcform Bill, 1919; seived ou 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Jinperial Confiie , 1921, and at tin 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confee. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same ycai 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of Loudon, 1921 ; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the rc- 
piesentativo of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921 
delivered the Kamala J.,ecture8 to the Calcntt.i 
University on the “ Rights and Duties oi 
Indian Citizenship since published in boolc 
form. High Commissioner for India in Soulli 
Africa 1927-29 ; Member, Royal Commission 
oil Labour 1929. Address : Annamd.vi 
Uuiveisity. Annamalainagar. S. India. 

SATVAMUKTHI, S, BA, BL, M.L A , 
Advocate, Jligli Couit, Madias b 19ih 
August J8S7 , ttf. Sii Bal.isnndai Amni.il 
Edae ' Maiuniijairs College, Jhidukotaii 
(liristiiiii (’ollege and Law College, Madia 
Member, Madias Leg Council (1923-30) 
Membei, Indi.in JjCg. Asheml)l\ hince Jb.!,'* 
Alember, All-India Congies>, Committe' 
Pahhcahnvs “ Rights ot Citi/ims ”, Addre,'^'- 
" Sundia ”, Tjagaiavanagar, Madras 


Public Prosecutor to the l»udukotah Da rbar SAUNDERS, TiiK Rkjht ItEV Charles .Too ^ 


in-charge of the Conspiracy case in 1931 and 
1932. Publications : “ Monetary Problems,” 
“ A Note on the Rise of l*riees in India,” 
“The Exchange Crisis”, “Towards 
Sw'araj,” “ Economic Nationalism ” and 
“ Papers on Currency and the Reserve Bank 
for India”. Address : Tcppakulam, J\0 
■Triehinopoly. 


Godfrey, M .A , Bishop of Lucknow, b. 
Feb. 1888. m. Mildred Robinson HebbloC’ 
waite ; one s. and tw’o daughters. Edv 
Merchant Tailors’ School, J^ondon : Sclio! > 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, Cuddc- ' 
College, Oxon Deacon 1910, l^riest 19'* 
Diocese of Lucknow; S.P G, Mission, Cay 
pore, 1911-16 , Indian Ecclesiastical Estabh ’ 
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went. Chaplain, 1917, at Boorkce, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 ; Chakrata. 1921 ; Staff Chaplain, 
Army Headquarters, India 1921-24 ; Metro- 
politan's Chaplain. Calcutta, 1925-1928; 
Hishop of liUckiiow 1928. Address: Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 

SAUNDEILS, Majok-Cenkkal, Maoan, C.lt , 
J) S.O., l)y Adjutant-(h‘m*ral, AimyHcad- 
qiuirtcis. 9 Jiov. 1884 m. Marjoiy. rf. of 
fiancis Bacon. Edue. : Malvern Collepe , 
li.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Fhld 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt..Lieut.-Col.. 
1919; Col. 1923, in India till 1914, except for 
a year in Russia ; Staff Capt., 2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations m Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli 
1915, from Ist landing to evacuation ; G.S.O. 
3 in Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig- Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18 ; G.8.O. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 
I>unstervillc*8 Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus. 1918 ; G.S.O. I, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.8.O. 
Bt.-Lt.-CoI.}; P.S.C, Camberley, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 . 
1>.I).M.I., Army Headquarters 1924-29. 
H.MO., 1930 ; Comdi. Wana Tide., 1931-.34; 
Comdr. Delhi Tiidcfiendcjit Bdc , 1934-36, 
A. D. C. to H.M, the Jving, 1932-35. Address . 
Army Hcadquajtc'is, India. 


SAVA1S1NIT.TT, CAPTAIN Rajkomar Simi Savai- 
siNHji DEVisiNu.ii OP Jamnagar. Nephew of 
His late Highness ,1am Saheb Shu Uanjitsiiihji 
()1 Nawanag.u. f, «.tli Octol»ei 1889 Fduc 
fJiiassia College, Gondul, 
Rajkiimar College, Rajkot 
and Militaiy School, Dehra 
Dun Got Vieeioy’s Com- 
mission m ]S(neml)er 1913 
and was attaclied to 13th 
llajjaits Mamed to Ba 
Shu \ asaiitkun\ciba Saheb 
of Wankanei m Mav 1911 
Sei\ed in Gi(3at Woild Wai 
fiom 1914 to 1917, was 
wounded and mentioned in 
desiiatchcs. Was given 
Commission for distinguished Servhes 
in 1917 and post(‘d to 4tli Rajputs. Appointed 
Hon. A. D. C to tlie Governor ot Bombay 
from 1920 to 1924. Address, . Jammmai. 
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SAYED MOHAMAD, S\hii{ZAJ)A Sm, Mkhk 
Shah JCamaii; Member, Council of State 
Elected Member of the Punjab Legislative 
Connell at the age of 25 ; elected twice as 
membei of Uie Council of State ; A delegate 
to tlie Round 'Fable Conference. Address : 
Jalal, I*ur Sharif, Jbelum District. Punjab. 


SAYIDCR Rahaman, Khan Bahadur, M.A., 
B.L , ML A., (Assam). After a brilliant 
academic career lie started practice as a 
pleader in the Judge’s 
(’oiirt, DibnigarJi, m 1920, 
beeaiiio Vico-Cliaiimaii of 
Dibiiigaih JMiiiiieipal 
Board in 1921. In 1927 
was iiominat(‘d to tlie 
Assam Jjegislativ e Council, 
was a luembei of the 
permanent bouid of selec- 
tion for all Piovineial 
SerMces in 1929, W'as 
enrolled as an ad\ocnte of 
the Calcutta High Court in 
1931 and in 1933 tlu; title of Khan Saheb was 
confcrriHl on him He defeated the pi esident 
of the Assam Legislative Coiiiieil at the last 
election Khan Bahadur 1938 b November 1, 
1895. Address :.4dvocate, Dibriigarh, Assam. 

SCHOFIELD, Alfrki), B Sr. (Eeon.); His 
Majesty’s 'Trade Commissioner, (’aleiitta. h. 
1889 w. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A E. Ilaw'kos, 
Itiirton-on-'Trent. Educ ‘ Manclu'ster School 
oi Commorn*. and University of London. In 
business in Manchester, J 909-1 2 ; Lecturer in 
Economics, London County Council, 1912-14; 
S(*rvcd with British Expeditionary Force, 
191 5-18 ; Leeturer in Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers’ Institute, 1919-20, appointed to Inland 
Il(‘ venue Deparl.ment, London, 1921-23 and 
DepartmiMit of Overseas 'Traiii*, 1923-1930. 
I*ut)livaium8 : “ Iioutinr‘ of Commerce ” and 
“ (Joinin' Tcial Practice”. Address: Bengal 
Club, (Jahutla, 

SCOBELL, Major-General Sanford John 
PaLAIUET, C.B. 1935, CM.G. (1919), D.S.O, 
(1910), (Jonmianding Bombay Distnct since 
1935. b. Sept. 2ftth JH79, m 1910 Cecily 
Maude, d, of the late (J. C. Hopkinson. 
Eduo^ ' Winchester, Sandliurst. Joined 1st 
Bn. Noifolk Regiment in India, 1899 ; 
saw active Service in Somaliland 1903-4 ; on 
tlie outbieakof European War was emidoycd 
on embarkation duties at Southampton, 
subsequently becoming Brigade Major 35th 
Jnfantiy Brigade on the foimation of the new 
Armies, G.S O. 2 at Corps Headquarters and 
G.S 0.1, 49th; G S 0.1 Mission to Baltic 
States 1919, 28th Div. in Turkev, 1920-23, 
Commander, 2nd liattalion, the Norf jlk Itogi- 
meiit, 1920-28 , A. A G. War Office, 1928-30 ; 
Commander Senior Ollieers’ Scliool, Belgaiim, 
1930-32 , BTigadc Commander, India, 1932-34 
Address : Headquarters, Bombay District. 

SCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M. A. (Cantab.), 
Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(1911); Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. b. 
14 March 1888. m. to Audrey, youngest 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ : Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, ('ambridge. 
Appointed to the Chief's College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912; 
Assistant Master, Daly (College, Indore, 1912; 
Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian Mili- 
tary College, October 1921. Address: Prince 
of Wales’s R.I M. College, Dehra Dun, U.P. 

SE4.L, SIR BRAJENDRANAth, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D., D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 ; Prof, of Mental and 
Moral SciencGi Calcutta Univ., 1914-1929; 
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Bxtra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925-26. b. 8 Sept. 1864. Educ. : Gen. Assem- 
bly's Institution, Calcutta University: Del.. 
Orientalist Congress, Borne, 1899; opened 
diseuBsion at Ist Univ. Baces Congress, Lon- 
don, 1911 ; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Beg., 1905 ; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Beforms 
Committae, 1922-23 : Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-efflcients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity ; Bacc Origins, The Quest 
Eternal, etc. Address : 98, Lansdownc Boad, 
Calcutta. 

SEB, JiSBHDiiAirATH, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., aty CoU., since 1603 
1876, m. 1899, Educt Hindu Sch. ; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc., Calcutta 
Publ%C(Uions : Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 
City College. 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, JxjLiE Ashalata, Mrs., 6. 7th March 
1893, daughter of late H. Mitra, Barrister, 
Khandwa, C.P. e at The Close 
Brighton, and at Institute Martincau, 
Paris, m. Mr B. C. Sen, 
Barrister.CnUuitta in 1912. 
Meinb(*r St John Ambu- 
lance brigade. Won Cup in 
the All-India competition 
in Home Nursing and also 
in Bandaging and First 
Aid. Voluntary nursing for 
thr('e years in the outdoor 
dis]M*nsary of the Sambhu 
Nath Hospital in Calcutta. 
Member ot the Jk*ngal Pro- 
vincial (Umncil, Bengal 
Provincial Central Executive Committee, 
Calcutta Local Centre Executive Com- 
mittee of th (5 St. .lohn’s Ambulance Asso- 
ciation. Keenly interested in Girl Gui- 
ding. Beprescnt(*d India in the World 
Coufereiice of (iirl Guides in Poland in 1933 
and n u-ived Order of ^lerit. Acted as 
Divisional (Commissioner of (Calcutta in 1936 
and then olfieiated as Provincial Coinmissiom-r 
in 1937. Elected Provincial Commissioner 
of Bengal in March 1938. She is the ilrst 
Indian lYovincial Commissioner in India. 
Chairwoman of the National Indian Associa- 
tion in 1937. Member of various Committees 
of Social Welfare institutions. Lady Hony. 
Magistrate of Juvenile Courts, in Calcutta. 
Address : 29, Theatre Boad, Calcutta. 

SEN, Sirdar D. K., M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon), 
LL.B. (Dublin), Bar -at-Law. b, 25th of July 
1897 at Shillong (Assam). Son of Mr. B. N. 
Sen, late Finance Minister ^ 

and Chief Secretary, Na- 
bha State, m Diane, dr, of 
Late A ri h u T Gidion, 

Member of the London 
Stock Exchange, e. at 
the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore ; Oriel 
College, Oxford; 

University of London, 
and Gray’s Inn, London. 

M.A. in English, and 
Economics University of 
the Punjab. Stood First in the M.A. 
Examinatidn in English with First 




Class. Denzil-lbbetson Prizeman, Punjab 
University, 1921. The first Indian Ui 
obtain First Glass Honours in Law 
at Oxford. Senior Professor of EnglKsb 
D. A. V. College, Lahore. Special 
Education Officer, Nabha State, 1921. Legal 
Adviser, His Highness’s Government, Patiala, 
1926. Legal Adviser to the Delegation of 
the Chamber of Princes in England, 1927 
On deputation to the Special Organization, 
Chamber of Princes, Delhi, 1927-28. Legal 
Bemembraiiccr and Secretary, Law Depart- 
ment, Patiala State, 1 928. Foreign Minister, 
Patiala, 1929-32. Chief Minister, Maiuli 
State, 1933. Special Bepresentative of the 
Chamber of Princes in England, 19.34 
Adviser to the Chamber of Prim^es in England 
1935, 1936 and 1937. Author of “ The Indian 
States: Their Status, Bights and Obliga- 

tions ” (Sweet and Maxwell, London) 
Address : Mandi State. 

SEN, NalinI KrMAR, B.A., B.L., B\i 

SAHin, M L.C., Bihar, comes of tlie well- 
known Baidyu family of Semhati. He was 
the President of the Bar Association, Chailmsa 
and first non-ofiicial 
eiiairrnan of (Uiaibasa 
Municipality for four 
consetnitive terms, was 
the first chairman of 
the Chaibasa Ccmtral 
(U>-op(*rative Bank, 

member of the Singh- 
bhiim District Boai d , 

Viee-Chainnan of the 
Distruit Boys’ Scouts 
Association, President 
of Harijan Vidyalaya | 
and Vlce-rrosid(*nt of 
the Managing (Jommittee of the Sartlai 
Hospital, Chaibasa. b. November, 1882 
AtWresK Senhati House,” Chaibasa, Bihar. 

SETALVAD, SIbCuiuanlalHarilai., K.C.I.E., 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
5. July 1866. m. Krlshnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Bughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Edue. : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate, H igh Court ; Member, Southborough 
Beforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member. Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vioe-Chanoellor Bombay University, 
1917-1929. Address : Sctalvad Boad, Malabar 
Hill. Bombay. 

SETA LVAD.Bao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal, 
C,T.B., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay Adtiress. Bombay. 

SETH Baja Bishesh war D a y a l 
Bai Bahadur B So., M.L.C., P.C.8, 
(Ixmdon), M.B.A.S. (London), T a 1 u q d a r 
of Muizuddlnpur. Educ . ; at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustet '* 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Blswan , 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars* School, Lucknow; Trustee J 
Baja Baghubar Dayal High school, Sitapur , 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. 1’ 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee 
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Member of U. P. Agricultural Research 
Committee ; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh ; Member of the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh; 
Member of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Member of U. P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London ; President of the All-India Kshattaiya 
Conference at Lahore; Hony. Special Magis- 
trate. Gave evidence before the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee in 1925. Address \ 
Kotra, Biswan District Sitapur, Oudh. 

SETHNA, Thb Hon. Sib Phibozb Oursetjxe. 
Et., B.A., J.P., O.B.E.(1018); Member, Council 
of State, h, 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants' Chamber. Address 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SHADI Lal, Rt. Hon. SIR, M.A. (Punjab), 
1895, B.A. Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. 
Hon. (Oxford) 1899 ; Hon. LL.D. (Punjab); 
Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 1896 ; 
Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn) 1899 ; 
Hnnonrsman of Council of Legal Education, 
1899 ; Special Prizeman in Constitutional 
Law, 1899 ; appointed Member of the 
Privy Council, 193i. b. May 1874. Educ. * 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Practised at the Bar 1899-1913. 
Offg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 
1914; Permanent Judge, 1917; Judge, High 
Court, Lahore, 1919 ; First Indian to be 
appointed poruianent Chief Justice, May, 
1920-1934. Elected bv Punjab University to 
the Leg. Council in 1910 and 1913. Fellow 
and Syndic, Punjab University ; Dean, Law 
Faculty ; Bencher of the Hon’blc Soedety of 
Gray’s Inn. Publications : Lectures on Pri- 
vate International Law. Commentaries on 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emptioq Act, etc. Address : 
(^hibs. — Athenaeum, National Liberal (dub, 
London ; Privy Council, Downing St., S W 

SHAH, Abpuk Raff Syed, BA, LL B , 
M.L.A., C.P., 18 the I’resident of the Pandhar- 
kawada Municipality and member of the All- 
India Muslim League Parliamentary Board. 



He is a Patron of the 
Khamgaon Anjuman High 
Schf»ol and President, C.P, 
and Berar Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board; was 
publhdy dedi(;ated by his 
father to national service. 
A leading Mohammedan 
Lawyer in the Piovince, 
he is popular both among 
Mohammedans a n d 

Hindus. He is a staunch 
advocate of Hindii-Miislim 
unity and Khaddai 


movement. Owing to differences about 
the Communal Award he sought election 


to the Assembly 011 Muslim League 
ticket. Among the Muslims his party is 
the strongest. Some Hindus also belong 
to his party, b. 1885, Address: Ijardar, 
Pandharkawada, District Yeotmal, Berar. 


I SHAH MUHAMMAD, SULAIMAN, The 
Hon’blb Sir, Kt. (1929); M.A. (Cantab.); 
LL.D. (Dublin and Aligarh), D Sc. (Allaha- 
bad), Barrlster-at-Law. b. 3 Feb. 1886. m. 
Maqbool Fatimah Begum. Edm : Muit Central 
College, Allahabad ; Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Trinity College, Dublin. Bar from 
Middle Temple. Formerly Chief Justice, High 
Court, Allahabad 1932-37; .ludge, Federal 
Court; Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University 
Aligarh, in 1929 and 1930. Address : New 
Delhi and Nanital. 

shahab-ud-din,Thb Hon*ble Khan Baha- 
dur, Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (1930), B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
**India Cases,” and “Criminal Law JournaP' ; 
Member, Lrgislativei Assembly for 3 years ; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab legisla- 
tive Ckiuncil; re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927. Educ : Govern- 
ment Coll, and Law Coil., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922. Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council ; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Commfttee, 1924. Publications The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India: Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address : “ A 
Mumtaz'*. 3. Durand Road, Lahore. 

SHAHPURA, Ra.7A Dhiuaj Umaid Singhji, 
Raja Safeu of. b 7th March 1876. Succeed- 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent salute 9 
guns. Address : Shahpura, (Rajputana). 

SHAIKH, Mahmood Hasan Khan Haji, Khan 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barh, Dist. 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa, b. 1895. m. Musammat 
Bibi Mariam-iin-Nisan d. of the late Mr. Ahmad 
Hussain, Barrister-at-Law and Subordinate 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa. Educ : M.A.O. 

College, Aligarh, U.P. Was Chairman of the 
Barh Municipality for throe years and Chair- 
man of the Local Board for three years. Secy, 
of the (.Jentral Co-operative Bank, Barh, 
Director of the Provincial Co-operativo Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa; Member of the Patna 
District Board; Hony. Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of “ Khan ” from the time 
of Shah A lam II, Moghul Emperor, and 
has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalry and Infantry. 
The late Ahmad Ali Khan, his great-groat- 
grandfather was the Command er-in- Chief to 
the Mogul Emperor. Was made a Klian Sahib 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadur in 1 931 . Address : 
Mahmood Garden, Barh, District Patna, 
Blliar and Orissa. 

SHAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAKE, C.T.E.. 
Merchant ; Bcgg Sutherland <fe (5o , Cawnpore, 
b. 1873. Educ. : Cham her of Commerce, 
See. Tipper India ChambcT of Commerce 
1905-12 Address: Cawni»ore. 

SHAMBHER SINGH, SIR Sardar, Sardar 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; Ch. Min., Jind 
State, b, 1860. Educ. : Jiillundur and Hoshlar- 
pur H.8. and Govt.Coll., Lahore. Served during 
Afghan War, 1870-80, with march from Kabul 
tolCandahar; Ch. Jud. of SUte High Court, 
1899-1003. Address : Sangrur, Jind State. 
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SHANKAR Rau, Hattiangadi, B A., C.I.E , 
(1931) ; Off}?. C/ontrollor of the Currency, 
b. 29 September 1887. m. Uma Bai. 
Educ : Government Collof?o, Man(?a1ore and 
Presidency Collcpte, Madras. Supciintcndent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 ; Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924 ; Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
secretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1025 , Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India. Finance Department, 1926 ; 
Budget Officer, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
ler of the (Jurreney, Bombay, 1931 ; Controller 
of the Currency, 19 3.1 ; Secretary, Saras wat 
Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay, 
1915-19; l*residciit, Kanara Saraswat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 1931-32 ; President, Maha- 
sablia of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932. 
PtdMcations : Indian Thought in Shelley 
and Tennyson ; Tales from Society ; 
The Chitrapur Saraswat Directory, 1933. 
Addrrss : 3, Hastings House, Alipore, Calcutta ; 
2, Laburnum Road, Bombay, 
SHANKARSHASTRI, NARASixnfiriASTRi 

Pandit Jotirm\rtand, “Daivgna Muk- 
talankar”; Presi(l(*nt, Sanatan Maba Mandal. 
(May 1934) Astronomer, Astrologer and 
Landlord, b. 19 Dec. 1884. w, Anna Purnabai, 
(i. of Vedamurti Cheialramadixit of Laxmesh- 
war Mira I Senior. Ed>f(‘. llosaiitl.i. Taluka- 
Haveri, Dharwar. (lompdcr ot the Annual 
Indian Calendar known as ** Hossiitti Pun- ! 
cluing *’ ; I’ubbsher of the annual general 
predictions. Pvhlicahonft : Annual Indian 
Calendar: Bhaminl-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanliita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
' on Astrology) with Commentary In Marathi ; 
Dalvanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; Griha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing tno adniini.strat]ons of J1 K Lonl 
Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, and Li\es 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Mahara j of Belgaum 
and Shreemnt Paramabansa Vasudevanand 
Saraswat! (Tenibe Maharaj) The History 
of Canopus (Agasty) in Knglish Hisf.ory of 
Ursa Major (Saiitainshi-Mahk) ; Author of 
booklets “Vv.nanagjir Kingdom”, authoi 
of "Kusumlata and ” Udakargal.” Address. 
Haven, Taliika Ha\eii, Dbarwai Dis^. 
SHARMA, H C., MPF (Lond.), .Member 
BFMP. and ‘PATRA’ (London), Cert. 
Press Technology (liondon), Siijicrintendent, 
Stationeiy and Printing Dcjiarfment, Holkar 
Govt , Indore, s of latt* 
Pandit Shamblnilal Rharma, 
Pi of., Daly College, Indoie, 
h 1901, e. at the Ajmer 
High Scliool A ]». M V. 

< ollege, Biiiidaban. w Sh. 
Saraswati Devi. 1921, En- 
tered in lif(' as Storc-kee])er 
and specie li‘-(Ml in the ait of 
printing, SujK'rintendent, 
“The Indian Daily Tele- 
graph,” 1921-1924, Man- 
ager, “ Tlie Indcpi*ndence 
and the Indian Prince,” 1923-24, Super- 
intendent, Stationery & Printing Department, 1 


Indore since 1924, Ex-officio Superintendent 
“The Government Central Book Depot” sinci 
1936, Secretary, “ The All-India Ahilyotsa\a 
Committee” s’nce 192."), Muniripal Coimcillor 
Indore City since 1937. Awarded title of 
Sahitya Manishl 1937. Also associatt'd witli 
vaiions public institntioiiB and Societii ^ 
Address: Indore, C I, 

.SHAR.MA, ]*A\I)IT Pyailk Lat, M.A., LL 1; 
M L A , ex- Minister for Ed 11 cation, U |» 

i h. Feb. J873. Edne ; Meerut RebCfoU 
Agia College and Mcciut College. Took 
M A dcgiee as a piivatc candidate while 
serving as Reader to the Sessions .Tiidge 
of Meerut in 1898. .loined tlic Meenit 
Bar in 1910 and took LL.B. degree 
soon attei. Non-eo-opeiated in 1920; le- 
joined the piofessioii in 192.5-26; has liei'ii 
assoeiatt‘d witli ('ongiess activities since 190.5 
worked as Seeretaiv, Piovineial Congress. 
Committee for a number of years dniiuL' 
N.C.D. Movement; was eli*eted as a Meinbci 
of the Legislative Asscmblv, U.P , 19:’>7 
Resigned Ministerslui) in Mai eh 193^. 
Addres'^ ; Meerut. 

SHASTRT, PRAPHIT DUTT, Ph.T). (Kiel), B Sc 
liitt Htnn. (Oxon), M.A. B.T Hon. M.O.L 
(Punjab), Vidyasagai (('alciitta) , Shastja- 
Vachaspati (Nandia) , I.E.R. ; Piinciiial 
llaisliabi College to 1933-37 , Sen. Plot. ol 
Mental and Moral Phil, m Piesidencv Coll 
Calcutta, since 1912: Piincipal, HoogbK 
Govt. College, 1927 h. 20 June, 188.5 
Edue , llniveisitles of Lalioie, Oxloid, Kid 
P)onn and Pans. Del. to and Sectional Pic< 
at 4tb Int Congress ot Philiosophv held al 
Bologna. 1911 Head of l)(*pt. of Philosopbi 
shiee 1912 , CJaleiitta Ihiiv. Leet. in Phil 
and San.skiit, 1912-15 Invited to lectin e 111 
Cnivcisit'c-s of Geneva. Kloicncc and Rome 
1913-14 Visited the U.R.A. ami Canada in 
1920-22 and invited to address the Cnivcisities 
of Jlarvaud, Cornell, Prineet.oii. Yale, Jobii" 
Hopkins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
Piesident at 5tli IntiTiiatioiial Congress ol 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Deliveiial a serie^' 
ot leituies before the Univeisity ol Genev.i 
b\' s|)eeial invitation in Jaiiiiaiv 193.5 
]*nbltr((fions , Several works and articles on 
])bilos()phieal, eilneatioiial, literal y, religion" 
and i-oeial subjects Address;' Bbarati 

Bhawnii, 3, Multan Road, Lalioic, or C/O 
J*ie."idenev CVilIoge, Calcutta. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C.I.E. (1931) MAD.^r- 
ul-Maham Amir. b. 18tli October 1901 
First Class Airur of the Jiinagadli State, holdint: 
ahcieditary Jagir. Educ ’ at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; visited England in 1913-1 914 with Hi" 
Highness the Nawab Sabeb. l^ntcred Juna- 
gadb State Service in 1 920 as Military Secretai n 
to His Highness tho Nawab Sabeb and 
subsequently was ajijiDinted Private Societal \ 
to His Highness, and then Huziir Sccretan 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-1932. Retiicd 
from Jimagadh State Sorviee in Fehniary 19'!d 
Address: Agatiai, via Keshod, Jiinagadli 
State. 

SHEPI»ARD, Samitkl Townsend, Lond< h 
Correspondent of Tbe Times of India. I> 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1921, .Anne, d, of t ic 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1934). Joined tin 
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Staff of The Times (London) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1002. Assistant Editor, The 
Times of India^ 1 907-1 923 ; Editor, 1 923-1 932 ; 
Temporary Capt. in the Army, 1917-18; em- 
ployed on the staff of llombay Brigade, 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
llecords Commission. PaWicatiow# ; Contri- 
buted to The Times History of the War in 
South Afiica. “The Jlyciilla Club ; a history” 
“ lionibav Place-names and Street-names,” 
“A History of the ilombay Volunteer 
Rifles” and “Bombay.** Address: The Times 
of India, Salisbury Square, Elect Street, 
London, E C. 4. 

SHIB Shekhareswar Ray, Kumar, B.A., 
ML A., h. 4th December 1887. m. to 
Annayuirna Devi, d. of Rai S. N. Majumdar 
Jtaliadur of Pbagal()ur. Eff7/c; Central Hindu 
College, lienares and graduated from the 
Universltv of Allahabad, is the (ddest s. of 
ilaja Sasi Shekhareswar Ray Bahadur of 
Taliirpur, Bengal, elccteij member of Rajshabi 
District Board (1915) , elected member, 
Bi'tigal Legis. Council 1916 by the Land- 
holders of Rajshalii Division : re-elected to 
Council bv the same body in 1920, 1923 and 
1929. Elected to the Assemidv, 1936 
Appointed senior (lhairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became 
its first elected President in 1925. Has 
served on numerous official Committee, 
and has boon viee-Presidcnt of tlie British 
Indian Association, and I’resident, Bengal 
Hindu Confi'rencc. Appointed Munster, Gov- 
ernment, of ilengal 1929 Address. P. O 
Taliirpur, District ilajsiiabi 

8HTLLTDY, Georoe ALEXANDER, C.I.E (1931), 
King’s 1‘olice Medal (1922) ; Inspect(»r- General 
of J*olice Bombay Presidciicv, Poona, h, 7th 
March 1 886 m to Mabel Catherine, d. of llolit. 
Steven, J.l*., Barnhill, Dundee, Educ ’ Cam- 
bell College, Belfast, Ireland. Joined Indian 
Pollc,e in 1906 as Asst Super mtendent of 
Police, jiromoted District Superintendent of 
Police 1916, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police in 1922, and ]ns])cctor Geiitral of 
Police, 1 933. Address : Poona . 

SHIRRAS, George Eindlay, M.A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d. of 
late George MeWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two s. Educ: Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen; University of A her 
deen ; University Prizeman in Economics; 
I’rofcssor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
m Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confee., 
IgindoD, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office 
in connection witli League of Entions work, 
March 1920 ; attached Intcniational Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 


London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New 1925 ; Hon. Fellow, York, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 ; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25; formerly Director of Statistics 
witli the Government of India : Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Follow of the Uriiv. of 
Bombay. Publications : Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920, 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance 
ill two Volumes (Macmillan, 3rd Edition 1936), 
Taxable Capacity and the Burden of Taxation 
and J*iibljc I)(*bt (1925) ; Various articles In 
the Keonomie Journal .and the American 
G(*ographic.‘il Review. Poverlv and Knidn'd 
hjeoiiomic Problems in India ” Caleiitta 
Government of India Ci'ntral Publication 
Branch (3rd iCdition 1935) ; Tlu‘ Absorption of 
Gold • A Study in Monetary Poliey in ‘The 
Lesions of Monetniy Experienee.'New York — 
Fariar A Rinehart. Gold and French Mone- 
tary Poliey; a 1 tides on Finance and Indian 
'I’lade, etc. Address : Gujerat College, Ahme- 
dabad. 

SHROFF. Rao Sauer (Uiunilal Motilal, B.A. 
late Dewan, Rajkot State. Horn on 22nd 
NovemlHM’ 1871, he w.is edueated at Suiat, 
Bombay Nadi.id, Abmcda- 
bad and Bluivnagai. 

Passed Matiic 1887. B A , 

1891. He siaited lite as a 
teacher in Wadbwan High 
School, 1892 and served toi 
15 yeais. He was then ap- 
])Oiiit‘>d Eiliieatioual Snp- 
ei mtendent, Dhra ngadin a 
State. 1907. Hoad Master 
ot Alfii'd High S( hool, Raj- 
kot and E d n c a t i o n a 1 
Inspector, Rjiikot State 111 
1911. Appomt(*d General Karbhari, Rajkot 
State in 1919 and Chief Jvaibhari, Riijkot 
State, 1<)21 Accompanied the late I'liakor 
Sali(‘l) ot Rajkot to England in 1924 and 
bad tli(‘ bonoiii of U'lng pii‘sented to IT. M. 
the King Em])eioi on the fKaaision of a levee 
at St. .laiiK's’ jialaee. ]t(*tired fiom Rajkot 
State servieo 1931. The Western India 

Stata*s Agi'iicv conferred upon him tin* powers 
of a BcTK’h Magistrati* (Jst Class) m liajkot 
Civil Station. Created Raosabeb 1931. 

Ajipomted l)(‘wan, Partabgaib State, Raj- 
nitana, on 20tb March 1934. Resigned 
tewanshij) of Partabgarh on 21st August 
1937. Appointed Dewan. Ratlnm State, Cen- 
tral Indian on 28th September 1}>37. Perma- 
nent Address . Civil Station, Rajkot, Kathia- 
war. Present Address: Ratlam, Central India. 

SHUJAUDDIN, Dr. Khalifa, M. A. (Punjab). 
B.A , LL.B. (Cambridge), LL D. (Dublin), 
Barristor-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), b. 27 Sept., 
1887. Educ. : Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Goveinment Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilliain Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin. Hon. Prof, 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1908 ; Lecturer, University Law CqU,, 
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Lahore, 1917-1919; Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919-1925; Fellow, Punjab 
Unlv. since 1917 ; Member of the Ssmdlcate 
of the Uniy. since 1021 ; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1923 ; Hon. Secretary, Islamia 
College, Lahore, 1921-35 ; Founder and Hon. 
Secy., Punjab Muslim Educational Conference, 
Lallore, since* 1922 ; Hon. Secrcitary, 
Punjab Muslim League, 1919-30; Member 
of Council All-India Muslim League ; 
MemlKjr, Executive Board, All-India Muslim 
(Conference ; Municijial Commissioner, Lahore, 
1927-1930. Member, N.W. Ely. Advisory 
(Committee, 1929-30, President, N. W. 
Kailway Muslim Employees’ Association ; 
President, Punjab Postal Union ; Member, 
Bar Council, Higli Coiiit, Lahore ; Member oi 
the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh, President, 
District Muslim Educational (ionference, 
1932, Chairman, Ilecejition Committee, of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference, 
1933 ; ai)pcared before thi* J*arliamentary 
Joint Select Committc*!* in Ijondon on behalf 
of the All-India Muslim (Conference 1933. 
Chairman. Recejition (Committee, All-India 
Posts and Telegiaphs Union (4th Session, 
Lahore) 1934 ; Member of the EiKiuiiv 
Committee ajipointed by Piinjaii Govt, into 
Shahidgunj Casualties, 1935 ; awarded Jubilee 
Medal, 1935 ; appeared before Delimitation 
Committee on behalf of Punjab Muslims. 1935 ; 
Chairman, Ecceiption Committee, All-India 
Muslim Eailway Employees Association (5th 
Session, Lahore, 1936) ; General Secretary, 
Anjuman-i-Hiinayat-i-lalain, Lahore, 3936, 
Member, Council of Law IleiK>rting, High 
Court, Lahore. Pvblications : Published a 
(commentary on the Punjab Eclief of In- 
debtedness Aot, 1934, Islamic History Eeaders. 
AddrrttH : 3, Begum Hoad, Lahore. 

SHUTTLEWOETH, Graham Dennison, 
Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ : 
St. Lawrence College, Eamsgate, and Eoyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned. 

SIKANDEE HYAT-KllAN, The Hon. 
Major, Sirdar Sir, K.B.E., K.B, (1938). 
MB.E. (1929), Prime Minister of 
the Punjab (1937). b. on 5th June, 
1892. Educ. ; M.A.O. (College, Aligarh, and 
University College, London. During War 
was Eecruitlng Officer ; Commission in 2-67th 
Punjabis (now l/2nd Punjabis) ; served on 
N.W.F. and in the 3rd Afghan War. Appointed 
to Brigade Headquarters Staff ; was the first 
Indian to command a company on active 
service returned to the Punjab Legislative 
Council by landholders constituency ; non- 
offieial Member of Police Enquiry Committee 
1926 ; Personal Assistant to Mela Officer 
during I*rince of Wales’ visit; elected by 
the Punjab (\>uncil to the l*rovincial Simon 
Committee which elected him as its CSialrman ; 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Com- 
panies including Messrs. Owen Eoberts, the 
Punjab Portland Cement Co., Wah Stone and 
Lime Company, North India Constructional 
Engineers and the Frontier Mining Syndicate ; 
ppointed Eeveuue Member, Punjab Govt., 
1929, for 3 months and became permanent 
Eevenue Member in 1880 ; appointed to 


act as Governor, July to October, 1932 ; was 
again appointed to act as Governor, 15th 
February to 9th June 1934 ; Deputy Governor, 
Eeserve Bank of India, from March 1935 , 
Eevenue Meml>er, Punjab Government, from 
Octol>er, 1936 : Premier, Punjab from Ist 
April 1937. Addresst : Wah P 0. (District 
Cami>bellpur), 1, Zafar Ali Eoad, Lahore. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tashi NAMQ7AL, K.C.I.E. (1923). b. 26 Oct. 
1803 : s. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m, grand-daughter 
ot Lonchen Sbolkhang (Regent of Tibet) 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul’s Sch., 
Darjeeling. Addrem: The Palace Gangtok, 
Sikkim 

STMHA, Brohar Eaohubir ; Zamindar and 
Jagirdar. Educ : Government College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon Magte., First Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on belialf of Zamlndars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beoliar recognised by Government — 
hereditary distinction. Khas Am Dar- 
barl of H. E. the Governor. C. P., exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member, Village Uplift Board, 
C.P. and Berar. Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications : Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address: Jubbulpore, 

SINGH, Ajit : M A., LL.B., Sirdar M L.A., 
N. W. F. P., Belongs to a premier Sikli 
family of tlic Fiontiei Province and is a lawyer 
by i)rofession He graduat(‘(i fiom tlie 
Foreman (’iiristian (Jollcge, 

Laliore, and is closely asso- 
ciated with tlie educational 
activltie,s in the Frontier 
Provin<*e. He takes an 
active part in the political 
and civic life of the district, 
and is tlic President of 
Singh Sabha, Vice-Presi- 
dent of tlic Ilindii-Sikh 
Association and Secretary 
of the Hindu -Miislim-Sikii 
Association. He is tlic 
Secretary of the Hindu- 
Sikh Nationalist party in the Assembly 
b. May 19, 1905. Address : Khazanchian 
Street, Kohat, N. W. F. R'ovince. 

SINGH, Ll.-COL. BawA JIWAN, O.I.B. (1918) 
l.M.S. (retd.) b. May 6 1803. Educ.: Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London, 
Joined l.M.S., 1891 Served in Military Depart- 
ment to IS94t : Civil Surgeon, Melktlla, 1896, 
Secretary, I.O. Prisons, with Civil Mcdhui. 
Administration. Burma, 1897-1899 ; Siipdt 
Central Jail, Inseln, Burma, from 1890 to 1909 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal am' 
Assam, 1910-1012 ; Inspector-Oenl. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Directoi , 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H.E. h 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director 
Medic il. Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. U 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24. Address 
Eanchi, B. N. Ey. 
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SINGH, Chanpreshwar Prasap Narain, 
M.A.,O.I E.,M L.A. (lUhar), was the Chairman 
of the Muzatfarpiir Distiict Boaid, for 12 
years and was tlie President of the Pio\incial 
Franchise Committee. 

Is now the Leader of the 
Oppo'-ition in the Bihar 
Legislative Assembly. 

Declined to form Cabinet 
wh(‘n the Conftress Minis- 
try went out temporarily, 

Feb, 19:18. Fellow of the 
Patna Univeisity He is 
tl»e son of Mr. XTlsltna 
Kishore Piasad Narayan 
Slnph and Siiinati Gena Knar. FAvr. : at G.B. 
11 Collefjc.Mnzaffarjmr and at Calcutta Uni ver 
sity. Maiiied in 1919 Savitii Devi of the 
Shcohar llaj family and has two sons. He 
was returned to the Pjovincial Legislature as 
the representative of the landholdeis in 1920 
was a member of the Piovincial Simon Commit- 
tee. He was tlie Hon. Seeietaiy of the Tirhut 
Cane Marketing Hoard, 1924; was cieated a 
C.l.E. in 1935 b. April 18, 1901. Addreu' 
MuzaiTaipur, llihar: T. Muzaffarimr 47, 
SINGH, Duiiga Narayan, Major, haja. 
Educated at Mayo College and entered public 
life in 1915; presided over the Joint 
Conference of the Taluqdais and Zemiudais 
of the U.P. 1922, the U P Social Conference 
111 1922, the U P. Kshat- 
tiiya Sal»ha, etc., was Pre- 
sident of the U.P. Hindu 
Sabha, 1932-20 and theA 1 
Suddhi Sabha. He was 
(Dhaiiman of the District 
Hoard, Fai rukhaliad, from 
1923-27, member of the 
U.P, lAJgislative Council 
fiom 1924-27, member of 
the Court of Wards, U. P. 
1924-27 and 1934-37, and member of the U. P 
Delimitation Committee. He is connected 
with the U.P. College, Henares, the U P. 
Liberal League, H.H. College, Agia, Padrauna 
High School Kshattriya High School, Hardoi 
and President and founder, A K.K. High 
School, Tirwa He is the General Secretary 
of the N. A. Party in the Agra Province, the 
Chairman of the Indian Insurance Co., and 
Director of the A. I. United Assurance Co. He 
visited Europe in 1928. He got a commission 
in the regular army in 1919 and was piomoted 
to Captain in 1924 and Major in 1930, He is 
an enlightened, progressive and public-spirited 
landlord. He was a member of the U.P. 
Interim Cabinet, b. 1890. Address : 

Tirwa, Dt. Farrnkhabad. 




SINGH : Dttroa Prasad, M.L.C., U.P., is a 
great-grandson of the 
late Maharaja Sir Dreg- 
bijaya Singh of Halram- 
puT and son of the late 
It H Hhaiva Ganga 
Hakhsh Singh, O.H E. He 
is a special Magistrate, 

Hon. Munsifl. member of 
the British Indian Associa 
tion of Oudh, memlicr of 
the U.P. l,egislativc Coun- 
cil, Director, Sugar Mill, 

Halrampur, President, 

Agriculturist Party , Gonda , 
membei. District Board, Gonda, and was also 
its senior Vice-Chairman. He built the 
infectious diseases Hospital known as the 
Silver Jubilee Hospital, Gonda and also a 
Town Hall at Gonda, He has given large 
sums in donation for charitable ])urpose8 
horn: 1904. Addresa: Halrampur, Gonda, U.P. 

SINGH, Mr. Gaya Pr\sai>, H A , H.L., Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1924-1934; 
Member, Standing Finance Committee of the 
Assmnbly , one of the foundation memiiers 
of the Aero Club of India 
and Burma ; founder and 
lor many years Hony. 
Secretary of the Town Hall 
Jw b 1 a r y, Muzaffarpiir ; 
Viesidcnt of the All-India 
(including Burma) Postal 
andli.M S ,Hehar and Orissa 
Piovincial Conference, Muz- 
alfarpur, 1923; Piesident, 
Burma j’lovincial Kshat- 
tnya Nava Yiivak Sangh, 
Hangoon, April 1932, President, Punjali Pro- 
vincial Dcpicsscd Class Coiiterencc, Amritsar, 
1933, President, AlMndIa Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
tdtion, Dellii, 1922; President, U 1‘ J*roviucial 
l»ostaland It.M.S Coiiferenee, Henares, 1924; 
Member, Governing Body of the Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbud , Meinbei, Goveining Body 
of the G.B.B. (.’oilege, Muzutfaipur , Member, 
Managing Committee Piitliviraj Kshattriya 
High English School, Lakbiinpur-Kheri ; 
Member, Working (Committee, All-Jndia Kshat- 
triya Maha Sabha ; Author of Khadder (Name 
Protection) Act, 1924, jiassi'd by the Central 
Legislature ; Authoi of “ J*Ict-orial Kashmir.” 
Addtess - Muzalfarpur (Behar). 

SINGH, Gorinda Prasad, M.L.A . Oiissa. 
His great-giandtathci Mr. Jagannath Prasad 
was tlie first Oilya Government servant 
at Balasore and his graudfathci Mr. Siba- 
prasad was the flist 
iiiunsiff and sub-judge 
amongst the Oiiyas. He 
was the second officer, 

Daspalla State and 
rendered vahiahle services 
and opened the Dnspalla- 
Baiid road. He was Dewan 
and Settlement Officer, 

Athmallik State He isthe 
Manager of the Aul-Buj 
Estate. He was retiiined 
to the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly by defeating a 
Congress” L^der and Tikayat of Kanikal. 
Bom ; April 16, 1888. Address ; Manager, Aul- 
Raj Estate, Ram bag P.O., Cuttack Dt., Orissa 
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SINOH, Eunwab Sir Maharaj, M.A . 
(Oxford), Bar-ab-Law., C.I.E., Member, U. 1*. 
Legls. Assembly, 1937. h. 17 May 1878, 
m. to Gunwati Maya Das, d, of the late 
liai Bahadur Maya Das of Ferozepur 
(Fun jab). JSduc.: Barrow and Ball. Coll.. 
Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temptc 
1902. Ent. U.P. I.C.S. 1904; Asst. Sec. to 
Govt, of India. Dept, of Education, 1911. Mae. 
and fJollr. of Hainirpur, UP., 1917; Deputy 
CoininiRsioncr, Hardoi, 1918 ; S(‘cy. to U.P. 
Govt., 1919; Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commissioner 
Bahraich, 1923 ; Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927, (Commissioner, Benares, 1928 ; Allahabad, 
1929,(3iief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent- 
GemTuI to th(“ Government of India in South 
' Africa, 1932. M<*inl)or Executive Council, C.p 
Govt. 193,'i. Puhhcaiwns : Annual Iteixirt 
on Co-operative Credit Societies in the U.P. 
1908 1919* lleportft on Indian Emigration to 
Maui Itius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press. Addresf : Lucknow. 

STNJIA, 2nd Baron of Raipur, cr 1919 ; Aroon 
Sink A, Barristor-at-Law ; b. 22 Aug. 1887 ; 
e.8. of Ist Baron, m. 1st, 1910, i*ryatama 
{d. 1920), e.d of Rai Bahadur lialil Mohan 
Chatterjee ; two d. ; 2nd 1920, J^irpuama, ?/r. 
d. ot Rai Bahadur Laid Mohan Chatterjee , 
two «. Heir: s. Hon. Sudhindio Prosanno 
Sinha, b. 29th Oct 1921. Address: 1, 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, S W. 1 , 17, Elysium 
ilow , (’alcutta 

SINIIA, The Bon. Mu. Anitcirah Narayan, 
M A , B Jj (Honours in English in B.A. 1912), 
Minister, Bdiai Goveinment, in charge ot 
Finance, Ji.S.G. and P.W.D b July 1889; 
Ednc Patna (Vilh'ge and Uni\eisity Law 
College ((Calcutta). Prolessoi of history 
T N..1. (College, Bhagaljuir (1915-10); 
enrolled vakil, Patna Higli Court and piactised 
till 1921 ; non-eo-operated after Nagpur 
(Jong^ess ; worked with Mr Gandiii in his 
famous ('liaiujuuan agiarian enquiiy in 1017 , 
was elected Asst. Secretaiy and then Genl. 
Secretary of the Bihai Provincial Congress 
(’ommittee for several yeais ; elected Vice- 
Chairman, Patna City Municipality, 1924, 
and (^liairman, Dt. Board; elected Ihesident, 
Bihar J*roviucial (^uifereiice, 1928; elected 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Cential 
Rt'lief Fund, (in connection with Bihai 
eaithquake) 1934 ; elected memlier of tlie 
(’oiincil of State (1920-29); elected meiuher 
of the Cential AasemlOy (1935-37); elected 
to the Provincial Assembly, Bihar, 1937. 
Address: ]*atna. 

SINGH, Ram Uorah, M.A., LI. D., Dr. 

M.L.C., U.P. Dr. Singh is 
Reader in Law, Lucknow 
Univeisity. He had a 
iuilliant academic careei 
and is an eminent legal 
scholar. He takes keen 
inteiest in social and 
educational problems and 
theie are many public 
institutions wliich are 
indebted to him for his 
help and guidance. B&rn : 
August 3, 1903 ; Address ’ 
B^dshi^ji Bagh, Bueknow, U, V, 


SINHA, Bhupendra Narayana, Raja 
Bahadur (1918), B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashlpur 
and Zemindar. 5 15th Nov. 1888 m first Rum 
J^rern Kumari and on demise Rani Sur>a 
Kumari. Educ . Presidency College, arid 
Univeisity liUW College, (Calcutta. Memhii 
of tlie Dist. Board of Murshidabad for 
years; Ist Class Hon. Mugto. j*resident, 
British Indian Association; Vice-President 
All-India Cow Conference Association, Triistct' 
of the Indian Museum ; President of tlio 
India Art School ; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue 
Committee ; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Re-elecf,(Hl to the Beng.il 
Council in 1929; L<*ader of the Landholders’ 
party in the Council Vicc-I’it‘sid<‘nt ot The 
Bengal Olvmjuc Association, Calcutta, ot 
Calcutta Dcat and Dumb School, ot thi‘ Hindu 
Mission Bengal and ol tin* (^alcuttaOi phanage. 
Pation of All Itcngal Sugar Drills, Limited and 
of the New Insurance Co at Bchar, Vicc- 
J*ation ot the Suioj Nalini Association. 
Vicc-J*rcsid('nt All India Academy of Fim 
Alts, Diicctoi ol the Aiynsthan and Nciiiunc 
Insurance Co , and also of North-Western Coal 
Co , Ltd., Katras .Tharia Coal (’o., Ltd., and 
Kalupahari Coal (!o., J.td , Executive Mcmla i 
of All Bengal Home I ndiistnal Association ; ol 
the Sanskrit Association, ot the Automobib 
Association and of the Bengal Piovincial 
Council of the Boys Scout Associatioii. rat- 
ion of the Bratachaii movcmiuit. Elcctcil 
Prc'sidi'iit ot All-India Vaisya (’oiifcrcncc ,it 
Ahgaih in 1933, of All-India Agarwal.i 
Mahasabha at Allahabad in 1934. ol Bangi>ii 
Vainasram Saiajva Sangha inCalcutta inl93(» 
Address: 54, Gaiiahat Road, Ballygungc 
P.O., Calcutta ; or Nashlpur Rnjphati, 
Nashipui P.O., Dist. Murshidabad, Itengal. 

SINIfA, IviMAR Ganganand, M.A. (1921) 
M.L.A. (1924-1930); elected to the Bihai 
Legislative Council trom Darbhanga Geneial 
Constituency (1937); Hon, Research Scholiii 
of the (Uilcutta Univeisity (1922-23); Pio- 
jirictoi, Srinagar Raj b. 24 Sept. 189s 
Educ.; Piesidency ('ollcgc, (Caleutta) • Govt 
Sanskiit College, Calcutta, and Post- 
Giaduate Dc|)aitiiicnt, Calcutta Timvcisitv 
Elected to the Rojal Asiatic Society' ot Gicat 
Biitain and Ireland m 1921 , Asiatic Socict' 
of Jiengal m 1922. Bitiar and Oiiss.i 
Reseaich S(K*ietv in 1924 and to tb< 
Fellowship ot the Roval Society for tin 
encouragement of arts, manufacture a in I 
commeice, etc., in 1923 , one of the foundi i' 
of the Nationalist Party is the J.egislalnt 
Assembly. Joined the Swarajya Party in tl" 
Assembly (1925), Elcctenl a Secretary of Gm' 
Congress Party in the Asseniiily, 1928; 1 ii 
Member of the Empire Parliament.! i ' 
Association ; Member of the Executi'*’ 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Sab'i.i 
1926-35; l^esident of the Bihar Pioviii>i '' 
Hindu Sabha for several years; vi''!'"* 
Europe, 1930-31 ; was in Engiand during' 
first Round Table Conference. EIcCi'i 
Deputy Leader of the oiiposition in the I'i!'**' 
legislative Coupcil (1937); Member, 
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Sanskrit Cojincil ami Bihar Sanskrit Convoca- 
tion ; Dist. Commissioner (for DarbhanRa) of 
Bov Scouts Association (1937) PuJbHcafiom 
“ The risicc of Videha in tlie Ancient and the 
Mediseva! India ” (read in the second Oriental 
Confluence) ; “ A Note on the Jangala Desa” , 
and “ DiscoNcry of Bengali Oramas m Nepal”, 
and ” On some Maithili Dramas of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(published in the Jouiiial of the Asiatic 
Societv of Bengal). “Is Dhamat leligioii 
Buddhism’” (read in the Thud Oriental 
Conference, TMa(ira.s, 1924) : an Editor of the 
“ Baihiit Inscriptions ” published bv the 
Calcutta Cniversity in 1926, “The Bihai 
Earthipiake and the Daibhanga Ilaj” (1936) 
Atklresfs : “ Siinagai Dai bar ” T.O. Siniagar, 
Dist. Purnca (Bihar). 

SlNHA, KUM.\U .lAGADlBH ClIANDRA, ft. 3rd 
Dec. 1920 ; son ol Lite iLija Bircndra Chandra 
Sinha of Kandi and Paikpura; a descendant ol 
the celebrated Dewan (Jangagobinda Sinha and 
Krishna Chandra Sinha (Lalababu) ; residing 
at the historic “ Bcigachia 
, * .. Villa ” Calcutta ; tormerlv 

known as “AUCKLAND 
I* VILLA” a favoiiiite lesort 

of Lord Auckland. Lord El- 
"sg y lenborough, Loid Dal- 

't housie and T.ord (>aiuiing , 

, wliiTc an august loieption 
JSiajcstv Kiiig- 
•* ♦ Enijieror Edward Vll (when 

as Pi nice ol Wales, IJis 
Late Majesty \i'>ite(l India 
in 1875) was lield. Educ. at 
Sliambazar A V School, Calcutta ; atpiescut 
a student of tin* presidency College, Bengal , 
connected W'lth various educational iiisti- 
(iitions; one ol (he projirietois of the Kandi 
Ilaj Ji E. School 111 the distiiet ot 
Murshidabad ; donated a lakh ot rupees foi 
loiiiiding a College at hi.s ancestral lesidence. 
Kandi, in the district of Muishidabad ; Ills 
main leireations aie motoring, tennis and 
photography Addre>>s : PaiKpaia Itaj, 

Belgachia Villa, Caluutta. 

SINHA, SACHCHIPANADA, Barrister, First elected 
Dy. Pn'sideiit, Indian Leg. Assembly, iirst 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive (k)uncil, Bihar and Orissa (Jovernment, 
1921-1926; also Piesidentof Legislative Council, 
1921-22. Vice-Chancelloi, Patna Univcisiti, 
1936. ft. U) Nov. 1871, w. that late Siiniati 
Iladhika, d of the late Mr. Sewa Bam, of 
Lahore. Educ. : Patna College and City 
tJollege, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 ; Allahabad High Court, 1896 • 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited The IJmdusiun Reeiciv, 1899-1921; 
Twice Elected Member, Impel lal Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative As.sembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy J*resident, Feb 
1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Iladhika Institute in memory i f 
his wife, which building contains, beside** 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in Enclisb. 
Visited England In 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contribiition'i to 
the discussion of Indian Beforms as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
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Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1926. Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation^ Patna, in 1931. Was especially 
Invited while in England in 1933, to appear 
before the .loint Parliamentary ('’ommittee on 
Indian Reforms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the AVhite Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists 
Convocation Lecturer at the Lucknow Univei- 
sity, 1935, and the Nagpur University, 1937. 
lecclved from Allahabad Univeisity degiee of 
Doctoi of Lcttcis, hunons caiim, in 1937. 
Pnhlicafivns ; “ The Partition of Bengal oi 
the Sepaiation of Biliai.” Speeches and 
writings of Sachchidananda Sinha, (1935). 
Addret>.s * Patna, Bihar. 

SINHA, llA-nWHAWAU Piusvi) Naii.mn, M.L.A , 
Bihai, giaduated fiom the Piesideiicv 
College, (-alcutta. with Honours in English 
Literatuic in 1928 He was elected tor the 
flist time to the Provin- 
cial Legislatui e soon aftei 
He joined the Congiess in 
3930. He is the author of a 
book on Russia proscribed 
immediati'ly aftei juiblica- 
tion. He has been a legiilai 
contiibutoi to Indian Peii- 
odicals, and is connected 
with many laiblie in**ti- 
tutions eithei as secietaiy 
or as membci. ft 1906 
Address' 1*. O Biisingh- 
]Kue Deoilii, Distiiet 
( I )ai bha iga) Bihar . 

SIRC'AR, Sir Nripbnpra Nath, Kt., K (JS I 
(1936), M a., B.L , Law Mcmbei of tin* Govern 
ment of India, rn Nabanalini Basu, e d. of 
Duigadas Basil. Edne : Presaicncy College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bliagal- 
I>orc in Biliaras pli'adcr since 1897 Mcinbei 
of Subordinate .hidical Si^rvici*, 1902-05 ; Kirst 
Honouismaii in Bar Final MichaelnuiH Teini, 
ltM)7 ; Honours in Mathematics, JHiysics and 
(^Iwunistry in B.A ; M.A., in Chiunlstry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presidency 
College. Appointed I>aw Member, Govcin- 
ment of India, 1934. Advocatc-Giuicral of 
Bengal, 1 <129-34; Delegate to Third Hound 
Table Conference and .Joint Select Committee. 
Address * Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 

SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj, Maharao 
Sir Sabur Ram Sinqh Bahadur, G.C.I.E , 
K.C.S.I. ft. Sept. 27, 1888. s. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. .Addrenir ; Sirohi, Rajpiitana. 

SITAMAU, IT. H, SIR RaJA RAM SIHQH, RAJA 
OF, K.C.I.E. ft. 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kuchi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. 8, by selection by Govt, of India 
In default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. I. 

SIVASWAMI Ayyvr, Sir P. 8., K.C.S.T., 
1915; O.S.I. (1912); C.I.E. (1908), 

! lili.!)., Aladnis ITiuvi-rsity, 3932; iiL.J) , 

Benares Jlindu University, 1933; Retd. 
Mciiilier, Executive Counei], Aladras. ft. 7 
Feb. 1864. Educ. : S. P. G. College, ’J’anjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakonam ; Presi- 
dency College, Madras; High Court Vakil, 
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1885 ; Aftstt. I^ofossor, Law College, Madraft, 
1893-99 ; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal, 
1893-1907 ; first Indian Itcpresentativc of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 ; Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, j 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trlchinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 ; 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional l^oblems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideiils (1935). Address : Sudharma 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, ^ladras. 

SKEMP, Feank Whittingham, M.A., Mane., 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900) ; Indian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
b. 13 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. Edue, : 
University of Manchester ; Peterhouse 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904; Officiating D.C., 1910-1913; 
Sessions Judge, 1918-1927 : Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 ; Puisne .Tudge, 1933. 
Publications : Multan! Stories. Address : 24, 
Racecourse Road, Lahore. 

SKRiNE, CLARMONT Percival, BA. (0.xon.), 
O.B E. (1935), Resident, Madras States, 
since 1936 b 1888; m. Doris Forbes, 2nd 
d. of James Whitclaw of Nungute, North 
Berwick ; Ediu' : Winchester ; New College, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 8ervi<*e, 1912 , 
Assistant Magistrate Azamgaih, Cawnpore, 
Goraklipur (U.P.) 1912-15, Asst. Political 
Agent, Sil)i, Baluchistan, 1915-16, on 
political sor\ice in the South Persian W’ai 
area, 1916-18, Consul, Keimaii, 1918-19, 
Uiuler-Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department, 1919-20 ; Political Agent, (’hagai, 
Baluchistan, 1921-22 . officiated 6 months 
as Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta-Pishin , (Consul -Geneial 111 Chinese 
Turkestan, Kashgai, 1922-24, Secretary to 
the A G Ct , Punjab States, 1926-27 , Consul 
in Seistan and Kain. 1927-25) ; Politi<-aI Agent, 
Kahit and Chagai, Baluchistan, 1932-35 , 
Revenue and Judicial (’ommissioner, Balu- 
chistan, 1935-36 Awarded () B E. in QiietLa 
Earthcpiake Honours List 1935 ; awarded 
Gill Memorial by Royal Geographical Society, 
1928. Publications: (’hinese Central Asia, 
1926 ; paptTS on Central Asia, Iran and 
Baluchistan and the Quetta Earthquake in the 
Geographical, Central Asian and other 
journals of learned societies. Address: C/o 
Political Department, New Delhi. 

SLOAN, Tennant, M.A., C.S.T. (1936), CI.E. 
(1930); Settlement Commissioner, United 
Provinces, b. 9 November 1884. w Gladys 
Hope d. of R. Hope llolsTtson, Glasgow 
Educ : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow Universitv, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer. Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 


Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address : Lucknow, U.P. 

8MITH-PEARSE, Thomas Lawrence Hart, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.E S., Principal, Rajkumai 
College, Raipur, b. Julv 1893. m. Miss 
Katherine Waghorn. Educ. : Marlborougli 
College and St. John’s College, Oxfoid 
Addresses: Rajkumar College, Raipur: C/u 
Messrs. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox’s and King’s 
Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1. and 
Launcaiton, Cornwall. 

SMITH, SIR Thomas, Kt. (1921), V.D.(1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown ^Belgium) 
(1919) ; a Dy. Chairman of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd., Managing Director, 
Muir Mills Co., Ltd., CJawnpore. 191.5-19.35. ft. 
28 Aug. 1875. m. Elsie Maud. rf. of Sir Henr> 
Letlgard in 1907 \ 2 s. \ d. Member of the 
Hunter Committee on Punjab disorders. 
1919. Presdt., Upptir India Cliamber of 
Commerce, 1918-1921. Member, U.P. I^eg. 
Council, 1918-26 ; Fellow of Allahabad 
University, 1913-22 ; Commandant, 16tb 
Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-20. Representative of 
Employers in India at International Labour 
Conference, (lencva, 1925. Address: West- 
fickl, Cawnpore, and Mcrlewood, Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 

SMITH, Walter Robert George, C I.E.(1937) 
Bar-at-Law, Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
b. 5th Nov. 1887. w. Ellen d. of the late John 
Cochrane. Educ: Grove Park School, 
Wrexliam and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police 
Service, Dec., 1908, as Assistant Suiierlntim- 
dent ; 8up<*rintt‘ndentof Police, March 3 921. 
Dy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932; 
Olfg. Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
March 1932 ; Commissioner of Police. 
Bombay, 1933; awarded King’s Poliee Medal, 
Address: Head Police Office, Bombay. 

SOLA, The Rev. Marcial,S.J., Ph. D., M.A 
Former Principal of the Atenco de Manllo 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. in 1906. Educ. : Vich. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo., U.S.A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World's Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A.. in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavitr's College, Bombay, since 1922. Pu5- 
lieations: Author of "The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.’ A 
Study of Seismic Waves". Contributor to 
the monthly review " Razon y Fe" edited 
at Madrid. Author of " A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address : St. Xavier - 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SOMAN, Ramchandra Ganerh, District Pic 
der, Deputy President, Bombay Leg. Conned 
b. 24th November 1876; m. Mrs. Sitab'i 
Soman; Educ: Satara. Started practice ..d 
Satara (1900); edited a Weekly nam*' 
Prakash for 15 years; was member ot 
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Boiiiba> Council ior Satara 3>iyt. 1924-26 
and 1*934-36 ; was a tollower of Lok 
Tllak : member of tbe Congress tor mc»re 
than 30 years; elected in 1937 on Confriess 
ticket to the Bombay Leji. Council. Address. 
Pleader, Shan war Peth, Satara City 
SONGAONKER, SWLAIUM Gundaji, M T. A , 
Bombay, is a piominent businessman of the 
Depressed Class community ; is the Pio- 
prietor of tlie Eastern 
Leathei Woiks, Bomlmv , 
a member ot the Maliai- 
a^litia Chamber ot Com- 
nioiee and the Congiess 
He is the Piesident and 
t( Hinder of the National 
ll.uijan Paity and the 
I )epie‘‘sed Class Section of 
the anti-commiiiial Award 
< 'onfei ence He has ti avel- 
!«‘(i very widely in India, 
liinma and Ceylon Keenly 
inteiested in juiblic actiyi- 
tie« he can Jed out a co-opeiatiye moyeiiient 
amoiji: the diflerent coininuiiities ot the 
Depressed Classes He has subscribed laige 
amounts in chaiities and tor the welfare ot 
his Community, h, Jiil\ l.'>, IPbl Address. 
p/o Eastern Leather Winks, Sandlnust Road, 
ojip. Beiiham Hall Lane, Bombay 4. 

SORABJI, CoRNl'LIA. Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Ist 
class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adyiser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1922. 
Eiuc. : Somerville Coll , Oxford, Lee and 
I’emheitons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London; 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923. Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications: 

“ Sun ilabies” (1904) ; “ Between the Twi- 
lights ” (1908) ; “ The Purdanishin ” (1916) ; 

“ Sun -Babies "(2nd Seiies Illustrated), 1920 ; 
"Therefoie” (1924); Gold Mohur Time, 
(1930), “Susie Soiabji — Lie” (1932). 

*• India Calling ” (193ro , " Imlia Recalled” 
(193()). contiibutfons to the yineteenfh 
Gcyifuri/ Westminster Gazette, The Tunes, other 
lu ws pa jieis and magazines Address Halc- 
yon Club, 14. Coik Sticet. London, W. 1. 
SOCTEH, Epwakd Matheson, C I E., (19C.'}); 
Managing Director, Ford and Mae4onald Ltd , 
(Jawnpore, and Hon. Chairman, Caw’niKHc 
Improvement Trust. 6 20 January 1891. m.\ 
Dorothy Mary Andreae. Educ. * Inverness 
Academy, Scotland. Joined Ford and I 
MaedonaM Ud. in 1908, represented Tipper | 
Indian Chamber of Commerce on U.P. Lcgis- } 
lativo Couiieil, 192(»-1936 , now representative i 
on thr* Legislative Asscnihly of the C. P , Hon 1 
Chairman, Cawnpore Improvement Trust, 
since 1931. Addicss Civil Lines, C.awniion j 
SPACEMAN, LlEtJT.-COL. WILLIAM COLLIS, ' 

I. M.S., M.R.C.S., L.R C.P., M.B., B.S (Loud.), 
F.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.O.G. (Eng.), F.C P.S , , 

J. P , Bombay Professor of MidiMfery and i 
trynaeeology. Grant Medi<‘al College*, Bfunbav . 
h 23 Sept 1889 in Audrey Helen Smith. 
Edne Trent College, and St llarthedomew’s 
Hospital, London. War Service 19J4-18, i 
Mesopotamia and Turkey (Prisf»m*r of War j 
1910-18). Wounded , twice mentioned in dis- ! 
patches Frontier Medal 1 923 Transferred to ' 

34 



Civil Employ, 1924. Bombay Pre'sidoncy 
Publications . numerous articles of professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address : 
Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Ikiinbay ; Kodak 
House, Hornby Road, Boniliay. 

SRINIVASA lYEXGAit, 8. b. 11th Sept. 1874, 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Educ . : Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras. Vakil (1898), Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. M«'mi>er of 
Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakils' 
Association of Madras , President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 ; 
I'ellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
All-lndia Congress Committee ; Member, 
Indian J.egislative Assembly ; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27. Publications : 
“Law and Law Reform" (1909); Swaraj 
Constitution fox India, 1927. Address: 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SHINIVASA Mrini, C\ptain G, BA, B.L., 
M B , C M , 1887. m Siiiuati Si ingai animal. 

Kdue Madias Univeisit\, awauied 2 State 
s(‘li<»lai ships, the Johnstone and many other 
medals and pii/rs Served a^ Lectin er, 
Kurgeon, and Supeunteudent, in many Chilian 
ami Will hos])itiils thioiigliout India . Secre- 
tarv, llMiian Committee on Imiigenous 
Medieme , one ot the loiindeis ot the Madras 
Medical Association , toi maiiv ye, ns Editor, 
Madras Medical Joinnal Addiest ■ Ad>ar, 
Madras 

SRINIVASA Rao Rai Bahadur PiTRiK Ven- 
kata, B.A., B.L , High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Barn Ramanarsa 
Pantulii Garu. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College,Masulipatam,aDd Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1006. Vice-President. 
Guntur Diet. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was meniher, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of th^* 
First Dt. Congrc'f-s Committee. Address : 
Guntur. 

SRIVASTAVA, Dii Sill J P., IvT , D Sr. 
(Agra), D LiTT. (Luelviiow), M.Sr , Tech. 
(Viet ), A M S T , A I C , M L A., son of late 
Munshi Janki Prasad Srivasta\a, Rais and 
Landlord, Baiisi Distnet, 

Basti. b ICtli August. 

1889. m. on 2ncl Feb- 
ruary. J907, KaiJash, 
daughter of the late 
Munshi Mahadeo Prasad, 
two sons and five daugh- 
teis. Educated at Chiist 
Cliiirch College, Cawn- 
pore, Muir Central Col- 
lc*ge, Allahabad, and Man- 
chester College of Techno- 
logy Large business in- 
terest, in Cawniiorc. Controls the New Vic- 
toiitt Milks Co., Ltd , and the Indian Turpen- 
tine <fe Rosin Co., Ltd. Director, Allahabad 
Bank Ltd , Western India Match Co., Ltd., 
and the “ Pioneer ” i-td , Represented Upper 
India Chamber ot Commerce in UP Legisla- 
tive Council, 1926-36. Elected unopposed to 
the new U.P. Legislative Assembly from same 
eonstitiieney. Chairman, U. P. Simon Com- 
mittee, 1928. Honorary Chairman, Cawniiore 
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Improvement Trust, 1928-31. Minister for 1 
Education, U. P. Government, 1931-1937 
Minister for Finance and industries, U. P 
Government, 1937. Knighted 1934. Awarded 
honorary D Sc. (Agra University) and 
honorary D. J.itt. (Lucknow University) 1936. 
Address . Kaiiash Kutir, Cawnpore. 

SRIVASTAVA, RAM Chandka, B.Sc.. O.B E , 
Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar T(‘ehnolo- 
gy (Govt of India), CaMiipore. ft. 10th Sej)!. 
1891. m. to the late Radha Pyarl Srivastava, 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London ; Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Bebar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi ; and Deputy 
Director of Indiistiies, U P. Address : “ Kawal 
Kiwas,” Civil Lines, Ca\j'npore. 

STEIN, Sir Aurf,l, K.(M.E., Ph.D , D. Litt. 
(Hon. 0\on.), D.Sc. (Hon Camb.), D.O.L 
(Hon. Punjab) ; Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant do I Institut do France, 
Gold Medallist, R. Geogr. Soo , R, Asiatic 
Soeietj ; Society of Antiquaiie of Ixmdon, 
etc. ; Indian Ai chieological Survey, Officer on 
siiecial dut' (letirc'd). ft. Budapest, 26th 
Nov. 1802. Edue.: Budai>cst and Dresden, 
studied Ori(‘ntal lAuguages and Antiquities at 
Vi(*nua and Tubingen Universities and in 
England. Principal, Oriental College and 
Registrar. Punjab University, 1888-99 ,app to 
I. E. S. as Princ. of Calcutta Madrasa, 1899 ; 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1 904. Carried out archaeologi* 
cal explorations for Indian Govt.* in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1006-08; transferred to Archseological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations In C. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan ap,d Kalat, 1926-28; 
retired 1929. Explored in Persian Baluchistan, 
along Persian Gulf Coast and in Southern 
Persia , 1 931 -1934, in F.ii s, Lm istan, Ivurdistun 
193r)-19:U5. Vnhhvatiovs' Kulhana’s Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of Kashmir : Sanskrit text, 
1892 ; trans., with commentary, 2 vols., 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 ; An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Rums of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia, 1921 (5 vols.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Map>> 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.) , 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; On Alexati- 
der*s Track to the Indus 1929 ; On Ancient 
Central- Asian Trucks 1933 , Archceologu 
Reconnaissances, 1937) and numerous papers 
on Indian and (Vntral Asian Archaology and 
Geography. Address: Srinagar, Kashmir, 

, E. I. United Service Club, London. 

STEPHENS, Ian Mklville, C I.E.. M.A , Assis- 
tant Editor, The Statesman, Cialcutta. ft 
February 1903. Educ : Wiiichesti'r and King’s 
Collcgt', Cambridge (foundation scholar). Took 
Ist Class honours in the Natural Sciences 
Tripos -and again in the Historical Tripos , 
R. J . Smith Research Student, and Supervisor 
in History. King’s College. 192.5-26, Private 
Secretary to Sir Ernest Clark, K C.B., 1926-28, 
and then to Sir Ernest Debeiiham. Bart. 1928- 
30 ; Deputy Director of Public Information 


with the Gov(‘rnment of India, 1930-32; Publi- 
city officer to the Indian Franchise Committei . 
1932, Director of Public Information 1932-37 
Awarded C.I.E. and Jubilee Medal in 19;r> 
and Coronation Medal 1937. Joini'd Staff oi 
Statesman 1937. Address: The “States- 
man,” Calcutta. 

STEWARD, Major-General Edwari> 
Mertvale, C.B., O B E., Director of Supplies 
and Transport, Indian Army. ft. .5 Feb. 1881 
m. F. M. Syme. Educ: Hailey bury College 
Served in South African War, 1001-1902, 
the Great War, France and Mesopotamia, 
Afghanistan, 1919. Address: Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi. 

STEW’ART. The Hon. Sir Thomas Alexander , 
K C.I.E (1937), C.S.I. (1035), I C.S., Member for 
(iommunications. Govt, of India, ft. 26 Feb 
1914, Elsie, d. ot Crandon Gill ; one s. two d. 
Educ : George H(*riot’s School, Edinburgh 
Edinburgh University. Entered Indian CiMl 
Servic(‘ 1912 and served as As^.tt. Magt. A 
Coll., U.P. 1012 , Asstt. Coll., Imp. Customs 
Service, 1919, Commissioner of Rice, Rangoon, 
1920 ; Coll ot Customs. Rangoon, 1923 ; Coll 
of Customs, Madras, 1925. t!oll of (’ustoms. 
Bombay. 1928 , Coll, of Salt R<‘venues, 
1932, bffg S(‘cretary to the Govt of India, 
Commerce Dept., 1936; Ag. Go\ernor ot 
Bihar, 1938. Address: Simla and New 
Delhi. 

STONE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Gilbert, Bar- 
at-Law, Chief Justice, Nagpur High (’ourt 
ft. 1886 Educ.: Cams Coll, Cambridge, 
called to the Bai from Lincoln’s Inn, 1911. 
Practised at the Common Bar : did consi- 
derable amount of work on the Cliancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts ; Secretar> , 
Coal Industry (lommission, 1915-20 ; Legal 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute ; contested 
various Pai liainentary coustitueneies durinir 
the period of the cxialitiou on behalf of it and 
aftcrwaids on behalf of the National Liberals : 
meml)cr of Mr. Llovd Gi'orge’s Ck)al and Powci 
Committee ; appointed Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1930. Publications : 15 volumes 
on Mining I.aw in the Britisli Empire ; Editor 
of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section of eountrv Courts’ 
Practice, also on Rents Restriction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and several historical 
books. Address : High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 

STOW, Vincent Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
(Oxon.) ; C.I.E. (1934); Literae Huma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, ft. 27th July 1883. m. Marie 
Elinor Morier (1912). Educ .’Winchester Coll , 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marl- 
boroughCoIl., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs* Col- 
leges cadre, I.E.S., 1907 ; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1912 ; I. A. R. O., Active Service, 
M. E. F., 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll - 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmei , 
July 1931. Publications : Educational Work- - 
Address: Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana 

STRETTELL, Major-General Chauncy Bati’ > 
Dashwood, C. B. (1935); Commandii, 
Peshawar District, India, since 19Z*'- 
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b. dth Aug. 1881. ni. Margei} Gilliam dc Hane, | 
d. of H. H. Brown, Esq., O.B.E., M.D., 
F.B.G.S., Educ. : Wellington College and | 
S>. M. C. Sandhurst, U. L. Indian Army, Jan. j 
1900; 13th Bajputs, 1901 ; Waziristan j 
Bloctode, 19()1’2 (medal) ; 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902 ; A. D. C. to G. O. C., 
4th Quetta Div., 1910. Asst. Commdt. 
Burma Mil. Police, 1912 ; NMAI H.K.A 
Expedition 1911-12 ; received expression ol 
thanks of Government of India and Government 
of Burma, King’s Police Medal, Jan. 1, 1914 
Baised Service Squadron 6th Innlskilling 
Dragoons 1914-15. Great War Mespot. Expe- 
ditionary Force, Mentioned in despatches 
S times. Brevet of Lt.-Colonel. Bug. 
Maj 7th Meerut Cay, Bde. 1917 ; D.A.Q.M.C.. 
Karachi 1919 ; G.S.O. 2 Karachi 1919 , 
Brig. Maj. 10th Cav. Bde. Palestine 1920 ; 
Commdt. PA VO Cav. F.F. 1924 ; Col. 1923, 
A.A.Q. Nor-Com. 1928 ; Commander 3rd 
Meerut Cav. Bde. 1929, Biig. Gen. Staff 
South Com., 1932; Deputy Quarterniastei 
General A. H. Q. 1935. Dy. Adjutant - 
General, 1936. Publication}, : (!ontributions 
to magazines Professional and others. Addrems. 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, K.W.F.P. 

SUBBABAYAN, The Hon. Dr. Paramasiva, 
M.A.,B.C.L. (Oxon ), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
of Kumaramangalam. 6. 11th Sept. 1889. m. 
Badhabai Kudmal. d. of Bai Sahib K. 
Bangarao of Mangalore. Three a. one d. Educ : 
Newington School, Madras, the Presidency and 
Madras Christian Colleges and Wadhani 
College, Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a 
few months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras, 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1 920. Was a member 
of AU-lndia Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. Elected to the Madras Lcgislativt* 
Assembly unopposed for Tiiuchciigodu rural. 
Member, All-India Congress (;ommittee, 1937, 
Minister, Education and Legal, Madras. Resi- 
dent, Madras Olympic Association, Indian 
Cricket Federation, Madras, and Madras 
Hockey Association and Madras Cri<*ket 
Association. Addrexa * “ Tiruehengodu ” 

Salem District. ** Fairlawii'^,” Egmore, 
Madras. 

8UBEDAB, MANr, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshin 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc. 
(Eco.), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrlster- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912 ; Managing Director, 
Acme- Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Educ. : New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar St Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and -Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917) ; Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ; j 
Blanaging Director, Western India Small 
Indnstries Corporation Ltd. (1919) ; Partner, I 
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Lalji Naranjl & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Bepresenta- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Bombay Fort Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Bubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director. Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) ; Bepresenta- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting repoit on 
Back Bay Beclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Bepresentative of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee ; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch ; 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Bx'port on the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee 1931 ; 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932 and 193-1 , l’r«*sident, Indian Merchants* 
<'hamb(‘r,193r> , Financial Adviser to Uie 
Chamlx-r ot Princes, 1<)36 . JMembi'r, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1937, Adrfrm .‘Kodak 
House, Hornby Hoad, Fort, Bombay. 

SUBllAHMANYAM. BaO BaHADVR CALAGA 
SUNPARATTA, B.A., B.L., Lundowner. b, 
Nov. 1862. Edac. : Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma 
d, ot C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and J udge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 ; 
Vice-President, Distiict Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 ; Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Mai^stratcs, 
Mayavaram Town, in 192-3. Publicatwns . 
Pamphlets on Bubonic P'ague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Cliairman, 
Board of Directors, Indo-Commercial Bank, 
Limited, Mayavaram. Addiexs : Mayavaram, 
8. India. 

• 

SUHRAWABDY, SlR, Hassan, Kt. (1932); Lt- 
Colonel, I. T. F., O.B.E. (1927), Kalsar-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L. »I. S.. M. D., F. R. C. 
8. I., I). P. H., Hon LL.D. <Lond ), D.8.C. 
(Cal ), L. M Botunda ViecToy’s Hoiiy. Surgeon 
Member, Public St‘rvi<-e Commission, Bengal. 
Vicc-Clianeellor, Calcutta University, 1930-34. 
Chief Medical Officer, ( Indian State Elys. 1928- 
37 E. B. R. Adminstrii.) b. Dacca, 17-11-1884 
X. of Moulana Obaidullah el Obaidy Suhra- 
wardy. Pioneer ot Aiiglo-Tslamic Studies 
and Female Education in Bengal m. 
Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon. 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca, d. one. Educ. : 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Post-graduate — Dublin, Edin. 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1921-24; Deputy President, 1922 ; 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 ; Member, Court of Muslim Univ., 
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Aligarh. Member, Court Exectv. Council, 
Dacca TJniv. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Unlv. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic d; 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medidne 
(C. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps Associate Command(‘r of the Order 
of St. John, l^esident, TU'iigal J. T. V. Com- 
mittee, 1922-25 Organising Member, Indian 
Field Ambulance Hays water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ainbulanci*, 44th Br^ngali Jtegim<*nt 
Founder, Servants of Humanity Society, 
Social Hygn. and Uplift work, Bengal 
(Jovt Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications : Mother 
tVt Infant Welfare for India ; Calcutta and 
Environs, Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment : Manual of First Aid for India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal ; ilevival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbl System 
of Medicine. Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene, propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Allporc, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHBAWAllDY, SIR Zahhadur Rahim 
Zahid, M.A., B.L., Kt.. Bar-at-Law, Pre,d- 
dent, Railway Hates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, b. 1870. Kduc: Dacca and 
Calcutta. Addnss, 3, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 

SUKTHANJvAB, VISHNU SlTARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medallist ; Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia • Fellow, 
Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona. Lecturer 
in the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University. Editor-in-chief of the 
Critical Edition of The M ahabharata 
b. 4th May 1887. m. Eleanora Bowing (died 6th 
Aug., 1926) Educ. : Maratha High School and S. 
Xavier’s (College, Ikmilay , St. John's C!ollege, 
Cambridge (England) , Edinburgh University 
and Berlin University. Formeily Asstt. 
Supei intend ent, Archajological Survey, 
Western Ciiele; Secietary, Bhandarkar 
Oiiental Beseurch Institute, Poona Publt- • 
cations : Die Granmiatik Sakatayanas. 

Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923 ; First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabbaratn, 1033 , Studies in Bhasa ; Epic 
Studies. Contributor to Journal, American 
Or. Soc ; Annals of the Bhandaikai Insti- 
tute, Epigraph ia Indica , Journal, Bombay 
Branch, lioyal As. Soc ; Journal, German 
Or. Soc, etc ; Editor-in- Chief, Journal of the 
Bombay Brunch, llo>al Asiatic Society. 
Address: Bhandarkar Oriental Kescarch 
Institute, Poona. 

SUNADBA Raj, Dev> an Bahadur Dr. B.. M.A. 
(Madras), Ph.D. (Liverpool), Diret tor of Fishe- 
ries, Madras h. 1888 Edac Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to the Piscicultursl 
Expert, 1915 ; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(inland), 1920. m. Phjllis Seymour Dailing, 
M.RST., F.RG.S l^ublications . The 


occurence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido- 
theres ginginianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural History Society Journal, XXIII; 
Note on Trygon kuhlii. Mull and Henle, 
Records of the Indian Mus. Vol. X; 
Note on the Breeding of chiloscyllium griseum 
Mull, and Henle. Records of Indian Museum 
Vol. XII ; Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus. read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1915; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras. Records of Indian Museum 
Vol. XII ; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
ilisha) and their artificial propagation In the 
Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. 
XIIT, 1917; The value of fish as natural 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fisheries Department. 
A new genus of Lemeeid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagiiore; 1920; A new Copepod parasite 
Irom the gills of Wallago attu, (F^lsherles 
Bulletin 17): General Editor of the Madras 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 ; Littoral Fauna 
of Krusadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
(Miuiras Government Mu«eum Bull). New 
Scries, Natural History Section, Vol. I, No. I, 
1927. Reports on Hydrozoa, (Siphonophora) 
Cirnpedia, Amphipoda, (Caprellidai) Decapod 
(Paguridtc) Pyenogonida and Appendix I. 
The Vertebrate Fauna of Krusadai Island, 
Fish Statistics for 1925-26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No. 22) for 1926-27 and 1927-28; Presidential 
Address — 15th Indian Science Congress — 
Zoologic.al Section, 1928; Systematic Survey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by S. T. ‘Lady 
Goschen' 1927-28. Report III of Fisheries 
Bulletin, No. 23 and Article “ Pisciculture " 
in Allahabad Farmer, November 1933. 
Fishcrus an<l the I’robhmis of Food Supply in 
India ” and “ Ecfdogical research with 
))articnlar r«‘ten>nc,e to Indian Fishes.” Read 
Ix toK* the Jul)il(*c S(‘ssioii of the Indian 
SficiH’c Congress at Calcutta, 1938. Address : 
" The Am borage,” Advar, Madras. 

SUNDAli.AM ChETTI, Krishnama ChetTIYAR 
Divvan B\hai)UR, BA., B.L., Puisne Judge. 
High Couit, Madras, b 18 Nov. 1875. Joined 
the service as oftg district munsiff, 1902 ; 
sub-judge 1919 ; sessions judge, 1916 ; district 
and sessions judge, 1929; olfg. judge, high 
court. Madras, 1920, 1929 and again in 1930 ; 
confirmed July 1930. Address. High Court, 
Madias. 


HURINDER Singh Bedi . Tikka, is a direct 
descendant ot (Juni Nanak, founder of the 
Sikh Religion and is miieli loved by disciples 
in the Punjab, N.W F P. 
and Afghanistan, b. 22nd 
Feluiiaiy 1897 at Kallai, 

Distiict Rawalinndi. Son 
of Raja Sii (Tiiibuklish 
Singli Bedi, K B.E , Kt , 

C 1 E , Hon E A (’., Hon 
Magistrate tiom 1924 ,Hon. 

Civil Judge a tew years 
later, Hon Lieut, fioni 
1923-29, now’ Lieut A I. 

R O in recruiting staff. 

He is a keen sjioitsman, is 
tond of music and public service. Address: 
Pila Vila, Munee Road, Rawalpindi. 
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gUAAJSINGH, Captain Bahaduk, 0.B.I.,I.0. 

H. SCarshal of the Legislative Assembly, b. in 
Feb. 1878. m. Uatanaoiir. Educ.: under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1898 as a 
private soldier ; served Id Somaliland 1008-()4 , 
mentioned for good service ; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907: served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1910-21; served on the staff of Oenersl Sir 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France, 1014-16; Fra net* to 
1918 ; Egypt and Pale«tiue to 1919 ; Afghan 
War, 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 , granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Puhlirationx : Ehlalat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths: Other Military bonks in 1901, l907. 
1910 and 1911. “ Modern Saints of the Sikhs *’ 
Series, Vols. I and II in Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928. Address'. Ivuciia IChai, Katra Earam 
Singh, Amritsar. 

SUE ANA, Shubhkaran. h. 13th Aug. 1896. 
m. In 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messi’s. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member, Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928. Founder, “Surana Library’*, 
ChuTU (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha, Calcutta, 
1930. Hon. Magistrate, Chum, 1931. Address \ 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta ; Chuiu • 
(Rajputana). j 

8URVE, Dapasaheb Appasaheb, Rao | 
Bahadfr (1934), Prime Minister of i 
Kolhapur. b. 7tli February 1903 1 
m. Kumari Pianiila])ai (dead), d of Shil B 1 
T. Powar, J.P , Bombay ; m. Kuinari Shanta- 1 
devi, d. of th<‘ late Akojiiao Niml>alkai,l 
Inamdar ot Nej. : Baldwin High School, j 
Bangalore. Chief Seer('tar> to H. H. 1925 to j 
1929: Acting Dewan, 1929-:{l. Appointed! 
Dewan, 1931. Piime Minister, Jan. 19.32 1 
Rao Saheb, 1930. Attended Fust Indntn 
Round Taiile Conference in London as .\dvi.soi 
to State’s Delegation a iid third Round Ta l»lc 
Conference as a delegate. Address. Premala 
House, Kolhapur (Residency) 

SUTHERLAND, LlitirT.-CoL. David WA’rER8,C. 

I. E., l.M.S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duieep Singh. Educ.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edln.), M.B 
C.M.( Edln.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.S. (Edin.), 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med., London. Address: 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. Willum Sinclair. 
M.A., B D. (Glasgow Universitv) ; Kaisar- 
1-Hind Gold Medal (1930); Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon Lejier Settle- 
ment, Chingleput, S. India h. 15 July 1877, in 
Invemessshire, Scotland, m. Elsie Ruth Nicol. 
M.A. of Melbourne, Australia. Educ. : Garne- 
thill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United Free Church of ! 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church | 
of Scotland in Chingleput District since 1905 ; 
^pointed Supdt. of Lady Willingdon Leper 
Settlement in 1925. Address : Lady Willing- 
don Leper Settlement, Chingleput, S. India. 


SWETACHALAPATHl RAMKRISHN a 
Ranoa Rao Bahadur, Sri Rajah Ravu, 
Rajah of Bobbili. b. 20 Feb. 1901. Educ : 
Bobbin, privately. Ascended gadi in 1920 ; 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. A.D.C. 
to H. B. the Governor of Madras from Jan. 
1930; Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931. Address : Bobbili. Madras Presidency. 

SYED ABuL A AS ; Zamindar. b. 27th Septr. 
1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English. ' 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu. Aptd Hon 
3Iagtp. at Patna 1906; member of Council 
ot All-India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. 
Secry , Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim 
League; mianimou'^ly elected President, 
Bihar Piovincial Muslim Leaguein 1936 ; joined 
Muslim Deputation which waited upon' Lord 
Hard inge in 1914 ; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1014; elected 
Vice-President of Bihari Students* Associa- 
tion and Anjumaui-lslamia, Patna, 1914 ; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18. 
A])pomted non-official member of the Patna 
Mental Hospital, 1923. Noimnati'd Mcnil)ci 
ot Gov(‘rning Body ol the Madrasiili Islumia, 
Patna, 1935, Nominated Membei of tiie 
Oiiental Puiihe Library, Patna, 1936. Ad- 
dress : Abul-’Aas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 

SYKl) Vmjai> Ali, B.A. (Kovs ), O.B E , M L A., 
Punjab. Educated at (ioveiumeiit College, 
Lahore, and the Middle Temple, London 
Took the^^ B_A. ^HonO ^ 

to England in 1931 and 
woikcd as Hon. Joint 
Seeietaiy»ot the Muslim 
Delegation and Hon 
Pul)lieity Officer ot the 
Round " Table Coiitei- 
cnee. He was (‘li'cted 
Seeietary of the All-1 ndia 
Muslim Youth League. 

He went to England again 
and worked as Hon 
Secretary ot the Muslim 
Delegation to the Round Table f'onferenee and 
Hon Seeietai.v of the British India Delegation 
to the Joint Select ( omiuittee He was Hon. 
Piivate Seeretaiy to His Highness the Aga 
Khan dining lus tliree successive Msits to 
India in 1934, 1935 and 1936 He was 
awaided the O.B E. in ./uue 19:36 He was 
Resident Seeietaiy ot the Unionist Party 
tioinits inception and lelinquished it on be- 
coming the Pal hauieutary Pi ivate Secretary of 
the Piemiei, w'lueh position he still holds 
b. July 5, 1908. Adr/ress. “ Ashiana ”, Lahore. 

SYED, The Ho.\ Sir MrHAMMAD S Capull v, 
Kt (1928), M A. (Chemistry) 1906 ; B.L. 1907 , 
Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court Chief Minis tei , Assam, b May 1886. 
Educ. . Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam (F.A.), 
Pre*'idencv College, Calcutta (M A ), Riiion 
College, Calcutta (B.L.), Asst. Lecturer in 
Chemistry, Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908, 
Practised as a Lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19 , in the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 , 
Memoer, Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20 . 
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again since 1923; Minister, Assam Govern* 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture, 
1924-20 ; Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge of Law and Order 
and P.W.D., 1029-30 ; Member in charge of 
Finance and Law and Order from November 
]930 to April 1934. Advocate, First (irade, 
Calcutta High Court, fiom May 1934. Addreas 
210, Lower Circular Hoad, Calcutta; The 
Secretariat. Assam. 

SYED Mohakak Alt, M.L C., Bihar, comes from 
the Nawab tamily of Xiijhwa and was educated 
at Chapia, M.A 0. College, Aligaih and at 
Patna He eiitci cd jiolitics 
in li)19 and took jiart in 
the Khilatat movement 
He was a f’ongicss delegate 
to the Amritsar Congress J n 
1920 he was letuined from 
the Haran Muhamedan coiis- 
titiiencv to tlie Biliar and 
Orissa Legislathe Council, 
which he 1 ej)reaciited witli- 
out bieak tili 1930 After 
that foi about a vear he 
woiked on the staff of 
tlie “ Indian Nation ” as a 
leader writei He was a menibei of the 
PioNincial Simon Committee, Piovincial 
]<'rnnehise Committee and tlie PioMiicial 
Delimitation Committee He was an 
Honoiary Magistiatc and has an intimate 
Knowledge oi the woi King oi local IxKlies, 
being a membei ol the Distiict and Municipal 
Boaids He act(‘d as an Honoiaiy Tieasurei 
ot the Kece])tion C!ommittee w’hich was cons- 
tituted in connection with the session of the 
Cougicss held at Gaya m 1922 under the 
jiresidency of Mr. C Ti Das b. Oetobei 
1896. Addrens . All Maiizil, P» O Gulzai- 
bagh, Patna : P O. Ivujhvs'a, l)t Sai an, Bihar. 

S YED, SiKDAR Ali Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawar Jung Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. E. H.the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) b. 26th March 1879. Eldest 
surviving «. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-uI-Mulk 
Bahadur, C.T.E., some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 ; six «. two d. Edve. : 
irivately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 
las held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Commissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince ; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to tiie National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hull, Calcutta, 
1908. Publicationg : Lord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905 ; Unrest in India, 1907 ; 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of To-day, 
1908; Life of Lord Morley, 1923; The Earl 
of Heading, 1924 ; British India, 1926. The 
Indian Moslems, 1928; contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address : 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

SYEDNA Tahkr Saifuddin Saheb, His 
HOLINESS Sakdar (Mullajl Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bohra Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan. 
Fifty-first Incumbent of the post of Dai-tur 
Mutlaq, which has been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 


Sul tans. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Huling Princes in India from time to time 
ana also from the British Government. 
Address: Surat- and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

TAGORE, ABANINPRA NATH, OJ.B., 

Zemindar of ShazAdpnr, Bengal; b. 1871. 
Edue. : Sanskrit Ooll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Cnrzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1011 ; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: b, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore's Lane. Calcutta. 

TAGOHE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
CooMAB, Kt. 5. 17 September 1878. 

Educ : Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately , Sheriff of Calcutta, 1900 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum: 
Fellow, Hoyal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. ol Bengal; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address: 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

TAGOHE, Sir Haiundranath, Kt , Hon. D. 
Lift. (Calcutta, Dacca and Benares Hindu 
Univoisity), b 18(51. Ed nr. : privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to county 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father's 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Santinl- 
ketan, Bolpiir, in 1 921 turned it into a Centre 
of international ciiltun*, this has been his life- 
work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English ; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. 
Publications: In Bengali about 35 political 
^7orks, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 
Novels 19 ; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Heligion and other subjects, 
and composed over 3,000 songs published 
Iieriodically in small collections with 
notations. In English — Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, 

1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Ofiice, 1914. Sadhana, 

1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 

1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

1916. Stray Birds, 1916. My Heminiscences, 

1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 

1918. Mashi and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Home and the World, 1919 , 
Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering 1919 , 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921 . 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Belies, 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gora, 1924. Letters from Abrond, 

1923. Hed Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken Ties, 1924. Hed Oleanders, 
a drama, 1925, Firefiies, 1928. Letter! to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Books, 
1929. The Heligion of Man (Unwin) 1931. 
Took to painting at the age of 68. Pictures, 
exhibited in Moscow. Berlin. Munich, Fans, 
Birmingham and New York. Address i 
Santiniketan, Bengal. 

TAIBSEE Lakhmidas Bowjbb (S<^ 
Lakhmidas.) 
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TALPUR, Mir Gulamau Khan, B.A., M.L.A. 
He piiased Mutriciiliition in 1929 from the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, Intermediate 
Examination from Dcccan 
College, Poona, and took 
liisB.A. degree in 1934 
Iromthe 1). J. Sind Col- 
iege, Karachi, kept full 
terms for M A. and LL B. 
Elected Meinbei of the 
Sind Legifeiative Assembly 
in February 1937 defeating 
his opponent by 3,r>00 vot('s j 
moie. Heisa nominated 
member ot the Distiict 
J.oeal Boaid, Hyderabad 
Sind, nominated Dlrectoi 
ottheSmd Pi ovineial Co-operative BankLtd., 
Karachi, Director of Lower Sind Zemmdari 
BankLtd, Ilvderabad Sind, Diiectoi olthe 
Tando ]Moliamed Khan Kambar Eleetiie 
Supply Co. Ltd , Viee-Piesident of the Tando 
Zemindar Association, Vice-Pu'Sident of the 
Muslim Girls’ Education Society, Karachi, 
Member of the Lapo llasai Committee, Sind 
Government, Kaiachi, Life member ot the 
Countess ot Dufterin Fund Association. Boin 
September 22, 1909 Addresui Tando 

Mohamimul Khan, Dt. Hyderabad (Sind). 

TAMBE, SHRIPAD BAIWANT. B.A., LL.B. 
b, 8 Dec. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Veinacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstoni' 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee : Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis, Council, 1917 •1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government, 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Address : Kagpur, C. P. 

TAMBE, Mohamei) Amin Wazeer Mohamad, 
Mr , M L Bombay, is a 
member ot the well-known 
Tambe family of Khed in 
theRatnagiri District. Edu- 
cated in the Deccan College, 

Poona, is the President ot 
the Taluka Local Boaid. 

Khed, .Jamindar andKhoti 
Sabha,Talukal)evclopment 
Association and the Young 
Muslim Lilirary, Khed, is a 
membei of the District 
Local Board, Ilatnagiri. b. 

May 2. 1901. Address : 

Khed, Dist. Katnagiri. 

T ANNAN, Mohan Lal, M. Com. (Blrm.), Bai- 
at-Law. T.E.S., .T.P., General Manager, 

the Punjab National Bank, Lahoie. 
Principal, Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics, Bombay, 1920-37 ; on deputa- 
tion to the Government of India, Commerce 
Department, as Secretary, Indian Accoun- 
tancy Board and Under Secretary, 1932-35. 
b. 2 May 1885. tn. Miss C. Chopra. Edttc.: 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 


Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
.Army Uniforms Supplying Co.. Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-23; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merdiants* 
Chamber and Buieau, Bombay (1921-22) ; 
Simdlc of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from Ist March 1928;DirectoT, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, Member Council Indian Institute of 
Bankers; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay: CTiairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confcc. 
(Bombay). PuUieations : “ Banking Law 

and Practice in India,’* “ Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems” jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom,), B Sc. (Econ.), 
London, and several pamphlets siicli as the 
“Banking Needs of India,” “Indian Currency 
and the War, llegiilation of Banks in India,” 
etc. Address: Comuierco Department, 

Government of India, Simla and New Delhi. 

TAllA SlNOH SiDiir (I’.alua) Saudar, M.L.A., 
Pmijali. B» longs to 
the well-known family of 
Bahu Sikhs and was educa 
ted at the K balsa College, 
Vmiitsai Ji(* ]oined the 
I’atiala State I’oIkv Forces 
as Sub-Inspector in 1912 
and rose to tlie rank otl)e- 
juity Sillier inteudeiit. For 
his gi eat sciMci's tn the 
Baliu Biotheiliood he was 
(>leet(‘d l»v a majority of 
3288 ^otes. b September, 
20, 1892 Address : Hon. 
Deputy Sujiciintendent ot Police, Patiala. 

TATA, Mrs. IIikvhai. e in Bombay and London, 
took to jaiblie woik when young, formed 
branclies of Women’s Indian Association. 
Bombay, 1917 and Dadar, 7 927, and has been 
working tor women's eiiian- 
ciiiatjou Started free tiain- 
ing classes at Koi t ,( 'how pat- 
ty and Dadar for teaching 
women English, embroideiy 
f a ncyw’ork, sewing, cutting, 

Indian music, physical cul- 
ture, lliht aid, home nursing, 
home hygiene, diawiiig and 
painting. Oiganised concerts 
to raise fund, for famine, 
flood, earthquake and poor 
relief, as also the first 
Bombay Women’s ('onterenec on Educational 
Reform now called tlic Bfunliay Women’s 
Association. Visited England with her 
daughter who is a barrister-at-law and worked 
for increased enfranchisement of Indian 
women so that they also can have legislative 
and civic activities. Seiu-etary and Treasurer, 
Bombay Women’s Indian Association, Super- 
intendent, Fort and Chowpatty Free Training 
Classes for Women. Has written books in 
Gujrati. Addre^ : Ahmed Manor, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 
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TAUNTCW, Ivon Hope, B.A. (Cantab.) ; I.C.S., 
CommuBioner, Bombay Municipality, h. 19 
Dec. 1890. Educ. : Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge ; Asatt. Collector and 
Magistrate in Sind, 1914; on military 
service, 1917-19; Offg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1923, Offg. Dy. Commissioner 
1924; Offg. Collector and Dist. Magistrate, 
1925 ; Chairman, Cattle Theft Commission, 

1 925 ; Offg. Collector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1920 , Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Home and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1926 ; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Finance Department, 1 927 ; in 
foreign service as Finance and Kevenue 
Member, Ivhairpur State Executive Council, 
1927; Offg. Collector, Sholapur and Political 
Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; Collector 1932, appoint- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, 
1934. Address: Municipal Offices, Bombay. 

TAYLOR, SIR James Braid, Kt. (1935). M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) , C.I.E. 
(1932) ; Governor, Reserve Bank of India, 
July 1 937. b. 21 April 1891. m. Betty 
d. of H. Coles, Esq , Indian Police, 
Educ: Edinburgh Academy and University. 
Indian Civil Service, 1914 ; Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920; Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22. Deputy Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924; Bombay 1925 ; Controller ol 
Currency, Calcutta, 1929. Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935. Address: Bombay. 

TEHRI, Lt -Col. H.H. Maharaja Sir Naren- 
DAR Shah Sahbb Bahadur, K.C.8.I., of 
Tehrl-Garhwal State, b. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. 
Heir-apparent born 1921. Succeeded 1913. 
Educ. • Mayo College, Ajmer, Address : Nar- 
endranagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TEMPLE, Lievt-Col. (Hon. Col.) Frederick 
Charles, C.I.E.(1931), V.d^ a.1) C ,M.1 C E 
M.I.M.E , Cliarti*i(‘d Civil and Consulting 
Engineer (Williams and Tempke) h 25 
June 1879. m. Francis Mary Copleston. Educ: 
Rugby School and Balliol College, Oxiord. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks; 
Millitary Works Services, India , Punjab 
Canals ; District Engineer, Muzaffarpur ; 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
Administrator, .Tainshedpui. Relief Engi- 
neer and Suppl.N Officer, Govt, of Biliar an<l 
Orissa. Publicationn . “Manual for Young 
Engineers in India” and “ Sewage W’orks.” 
Address * Braneh Office, 7, Old Couit House 
Street, (Uleutta. Head Office, 29, >ietoiia 
Street. We8tmln‘'tei, S W.l. 

THAHORBAM Kapilr.vm, Diwan Bahadur, 1 
B.A.. LL.li., C I K , Vak.ll, High Court, en- 
rolled Advocate, (O S ) Bombay, 1934. Dist- 
(Jovt. Ph'udei and Public J’roseeutor. Surat . 
b.l6 April 1868. 9n. Katanga vri, d. of Kesha vrai 
Amritrai. Educ : at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904 ; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee, 1907, 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing 
Committee in 1908-09 and 1917-18. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Municipality in 1911-14 and 
President iu 1914-17 ; and again in 1928-30 


the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25 , 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932. Cliairman of the Raichand 
Deepchand Girls’ School Committee, sin<c 
1928; the Chairman of the Pec^le’s Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., 1 930-33 ; District Scout 
Commissioner, Surat, since 1922 and Chairman 
of the Executive. Appointed a member of tin 
Pratt Committee; and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission, 1919. Vice-President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Society, 
1927-23. Government Advocate in th 
Bardoli Inquiry, 1931. Member of th< 
Managing Committee of Andrews Librarv 
since 1898; and President of the Home 
for Destitute Cliildren sinei* 1921 ; Coinmittei 
of Loeal Scouts Association, two Jubilet 
Medals in 1935, SilviT Medal on the Corona- 
tion of King-Empc'ror George VI ; Medal of 
Merit for Seoul work by the Chief Scout of tin 
World in 1930. Addtess Athwn Lines, Surat 
TH\IvlJR, DaTTA SUARMA VAIDYA (PANDIT) 
K.V., V Bh. A famous Ayurvedic iihysieian 
of Lahore, inventor of tlie woild leiiowned 
household prcpaiation AMKITDHARA ; 
author ot seveial medical 
books, also edite'l u medica! 
jouinnl toi 25 veais. 

Viec-PrcMdent ot tlie All- 
India A.viiivedie & Unanl 
('ontcicnee: picsidedovoi 
the flist Smd Ayurvedic 
Conlcienee and 3rd l^unjab 
Ayuivedie (!ontercnee , 
lectuier on health and 
hv'giene ; social and icli- 
gioiis woiker, late President 
ot the Aiva Samaj, Lahoie, 
and Seeietuiy ot the Aiya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Punjab: founded a chaij for vedic leseaich 
in the (Juiiikiila Kangri, Haidwai, donating 
Ks 30 000 He is ot philanthiopie disposi- 
tion and lias leeently cieated a Trust toi 
medical leliet and indiistiies amounting to 
Ks 2J lacs. He owns a lug Phaimaey know’u 
ns Aniiitdiinra Pharmaev tor the juepaiatioii 
of Aiuiitdhuia and othei Ayurvedic medicines 
Address : Lahore. 



THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Keshav. 
1.8.0. ; Sen. Dlv. and Scsb. Judge, Nagpur, 
since 1911 ; b. 15 Feb. 1869. Educ. : Saugoi 
and Jubbnlpoie H. S. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 

THATllAJ Bahadur of Bissamkatak. Sri 
GovinDA Chandra, B.A. (Honoiiis), M LA.. 
()ri‘«sa. Educated in Andliia Umvcrsit.v 
fiom vvlune he took his B.A. (Honours) 
degiee in Politics, he be- 
ing Hist in his eoiiimunitv 
to do so He was PieM- 
dent and Secretary oi tin 
University Students’ Uni- 
on. Athletics Assoeiatioi- 
and Politics Club. He i 
tile youngest mernbei <" 
the Onssa Assembly, an- 
IS the > oungest fellow' > 
the Senate and a ineinlu . 
ot the Faculty of Ait 
and Boaid of Studies .. 
Oiiya, of the Patna Uii-- 
versiry. He is also a member of the Senat> 
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Academic Council, and Faculty of Oriental 
Learning of the University of Madras. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Orissa Braii(‘h of the Red Cross Society, and 
Diifferin Fund Society. He is a life member ot 
the Oiissa Cattle Bleeding Association, and is 
a member of the Vizagapatam Municipal Coun- 
cil, a J^irector of the Vizagapatam Electiic 
Supply Corporation, the Anakapalli Electiic 
Sup])ly Corporation and the Orissa Jute Mills 
He IS now the Piovincial Commissioner of the 
Orissa Bov Scouts Association. He was the 
Leader ot the Oiissa Boy Scouts Contingent to 
the All-lndia Scouts Jamboree held in Delhi in 
Februaiy 1937. He was awarded last yeai the 
Certificate of Meiit bj H.E. The Viceioy, the 
Chief Scout toi Inuia, for good services to the 
Scout Movement. He is a keen Mason. He 
presided last vcai over tlie Ganjam Distiict 
Agncultuial Confeicnce. b Apiil 23, J91I. 
AddreHH’ Sloan House, Uplands, Waltaii, 
District Vizagapatam. 

THOM, Lt -Col. Sir Joiix Giim, Kt. (1937). 
D S O. (1917), N C., Chief Justice, Allahabd 
High Court h. 1891 , m. Anna Elizabeth 
Tavlor. Edur. , Edinburgh Univcrsitv' 
Graduated M A,, Lb B ; called to Scotti-^h 
Bar, 1919; Advocate-Dej.ute, 1931-32, M P. 
(C). Dumbartonshiie, 1920-29 and 1931-32 ; 
Puisne Judge, Allahabad High Court, 1932-37, 
commanded 8/19th anti Oth Batts. Gordon 
Highland CIS, Euro]ieau War, 1911-18. 
Addrcfis , 31, Thoinhill Road, Allahabad, 

U.P. 

THOM BAKE, Rao BAHAoril Y. A. B.A., Politi- 
cal Minister, Sangli State Kao Sahib (1934), 
Rao Bahadur (1937) Educ Bombay Tfnivei- 
sity. Joined Sitamau State service (1904) and 
VM)rked as Judicial Secretary, Jail Superinten- 
dent, etc , twice olheiated as Dewan, joined 
lnd(*re State service and held position as Judge, 
Kazim Adalat Court, Judge, Small Causes 
Court and Addituinal District and Sessions 
Judge, Indore District , Dewun Sitamuu, 1912- 
21, piactised as Pleader at Poona, 1921-22 
v\as JA*gai Adviser to :M(‘herban Shnmant 
Captain Fattesiuhiao Kaie Saheb of Akalkot, 
State Kaibaii and J>euan ot Akalkot State, 
1923, joined Sangli State service, 1923, 
aeeom pained His Highness ot Sangli to the 
First Bound Table Confereiict', J‘.l30, and 
Second Round Table Conleieiice, lt)31, was 
delegati* to Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on "Jndian Constitutional Reforms, 1933 
Addreto-^ Sangli 

THULRAT, Taluqdar op, Ban\ Sir Sheouaj 
Singh Bahadur op Kiiajurgaon, K.C.I.K., 
Rai Bareli District, b. 1863. rn. 1st d. ot 
Babu ftinarjit Singh,?/, b. of the Raja ot 
Majhouli ; 2nd d. ot Raja Soraesurdatt Singh, 
a Raja of Kundwar ; 3rd d. of the Raja ol 
Bijapur District. Ediu:. : Govt. H. S., Rai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Era is current In India. 
Heir : Kimwar Lai Elina Natt Singh Bahadui. 
Address: Thulrai, Khajurgaon. 

TIWANA, The Hon Major Nawabzada Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan, QBE (1931), M.L A , 
Minister of Public Works, Punjab b. 7th 
August 1900, only son ot General Naw’ah 
Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana. Educ 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; stood first 
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In the Diploma Exam. (1916). While at 
College was deputed to Delhi Darbar of which 
he possesses a medal ; volunteered for service 
during the Great War W'hile still a stmlent of 
the Govt. College, i^ahore ; iielped in recruit- 
ing work ; was given a comiuission in the 
Army on 17th April 1918 and is now attached 
to the 19th Lancers , saw active sei vice in 3rd 
Afghan War and mentioned in desj)atche8 } 
t<K>k up management of Kalra Estate — -one 
of the biggest estates m the Punjab. A keen 
horse breeder , was sometime Pi esident and 
is now' a leading member of the Kationai 
Horse Breeding and Show Society ol India ; 
jHissesses Jst class magisterial pow'ors ; an 
acknowledged leader ol the Punjab martial 
classes , saw active service again in the 

N. W. F. disturbances and secured the N.W.F. 
1930-31 clasp A tormer Vice-Chairman of the 
Shahpur Dist. Board ; President ot the 
Northern India Wild Life Preservation 
Association , Chairman, Council and Com- 
mittee of Management, Aitchison Chiefs' 
C’ollege ; was jiresent in London at the Jubilee 
celebrations ot His Late Majesty ; was- 
awarded the Sihei .Tubilce and the Corona- 
tion Medals; was leturned unoj)j)osed to the 
Punjab Assemblj . Address : Dist. Shahpur. 

TODHUNTKR. Sin Gharlbs Gborgb* K.O.S.I. 

(1921), Fellow ot the Royal Hi^'torical 
Society, Otticcr ot St John oi JiTii-alcra 
b, 16 Feb .1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambnage University, 1888; m. Alice, 

O. B.E.,K.-l-H. d. of Captain C. Losack, 9Jr(l 
Highlanders. Served in I.O.S., Madras ; also* 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.l. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906;- 
T.O. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of Indiar 

j 1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 

I Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 

j Madras. 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 ; Member of Executive Council, 1919-24 ; 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926 ; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 

I Mysore. Address.* Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 


TONK, H. H. Said-ud-daula, Waztr-ul-mulk, 
Nawab Hafiz Sir Miihaininad Saadat All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.K , b. 1879, s. 
19:?0. State has area of 1,634,061 acres and 
population of 317,360. Address : Tonk, 
Rajputana. 


TRAVANCOKM : Her Highness MaharanI 
Setu J^arvati Bayi. b. Novernbci 1896. 
Grand-niece of the late Maharaja, and mother 
ot His Highness Sii Bala Rama Vaima Sri 
(Tiitra Tinmal, Maharaja 
of Travancore. m. 1907, 
Ravi Vaima, Kochu Koil' 
Tainpuraii, B A., F.M.U., 
two sons and one daughter. 
Educ . Piivatcly. Interest- 
ed ill movements calculated 
to jiromote Fine Arts and 
Social Reform, presided 
over the All-India Women’s 
Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Tri- 
vandrum, 1937. Has tiavelled extensively ixi 
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India, England, Eiiioi)C and tiie Far East , 
has been the recipient of the honorary I>egree 
of “ Doctor of Literature ” fiom the Andhra 
University and “ Doctor of Letteis ” from 
the Denliies Hindu Univeisity. Recrea- 
tion : music. Address : liaudiar Palace, 
Trivandrum, 

TREVOR. Charles Gerald, C.I.E. (1933), 
Inspector-General of Forests, b 28th Dec. 
1882. m. Enid Carroll Ileadon. Edvc ‘ 
Wellington (College, R.T E C., C(>oiK‘r8 Hill 
Asstt. Conservator of Forests, Pimjab, 1903, 
-Conservator of Forests, TTnited Province 
1920; Chief Consi^rvator of Forests. Punjab, 
1931 ; lnspeetor-G(*neral of Forests, 1933. 
Puhheaiwns . Practical Forest Management. 
Address : Forest lies(‘arch Institute, Debra 
Dun. 

TRIPURA: Captain H H.Mahaua.taMamkya 

SIR JllR J’.IKRAM KISHORE DER DARMAN 
piAHADUR, K.C S.I,, Muharaia ot. h. 19th 
August 1908, succM'cded, 13th August 1923, 
in\ested Mith poweis 19th August 1927 ; /w. 

daughter ot the late Maharaja ot Italrampur 
and on her demise* married the eldest daughter 
of D.H. Maharaja of Panna. Addtess . 
Agnitala, Trijmra. 

TVAR.TT, Rvsain Radiutddin, MA (Hons), 
LL.M (Hons ). Cantab. 1890, J P. Jtar-at- 
Lau, Se<*ond Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Ohu‘f Judge Retired 
b. 11th October 1873 m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally Kduc.: Anjiimane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College , 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised in 
the ]>ombay High Court. Addiess 
“ Rustam Villa,” Charter Cioss Road, Bandia, 


TYLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIC , 
Memiicr, Railway Board, b IStli Nov. 1888, 
m. Dorothy Margaret Mclver. Educ : ** Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had three years’ 
training, Great Northern Railway, Flngland. 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept, ot 
O. I. P. Railway in 1908, was in charge ot 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 ; officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager ; in 1928 was selected 
t>y Railway Board to organise tlie new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer ; in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways ; in 
March 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
ftion Sui)erintendent and In 1931 was made 
Agent. Ai)pomted Member, Railw'uy Board, 
in November 1934. Address: Railway 
Board. Delhi and Simla. 

TYMMS, Frederick, M.C. (1916) ; Chevalier, 
Ordre de la Courenne (1917) ; Belgian 
Cioix de Guerre (1917) , C.I.E. (1935) ; Fellow 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society ; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India, b. 4th August 1889. 
Home Civil Service ; South Lancashire 
Regiment; Royal Flying Corps and Royal 
Ail Force daring war Air Ministry Civil 


Aviation Department, 1919. Air Ministrx 
Superintendent of the Cairo-Karachi Air 
Route, 1927 ; Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928; Oirecter, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publications 
Part author “ Commercial Air Transiiort,” 
1926; “ Flying for Air Survey Photography " 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society 
Address : Simla and Delhi. 

UDA Y CIIAND MAIITAB, B A., M.L A., Maharaj 
Xiimar of Burdwan, eldest son and heir 01 
Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, G C.I E , K (’ S 1 
I O.M., Maharajadhiiaja Bahadui of Biirdwa>i 
b. 14th July 1905, 
giadiiated tiom 
deiiey College, Calc-utta 
1926, went to England 
as Piixatc Secietarv to 
Sir Bijay ('hand Baha- 
dui at the Impciin 
Conference and toured 
Euiope Radharani 

d. ot R,ai Bahadur Duni 
Chand Mehia ot Amiitsai, 

1929. Honoiaiv Msinagei, 

Burdwan Raj W aid’s 

Estate, 1930-36. Was Diiector, Bengal ( ..a! 
fU). J>td. and at jnesent Diiectoi of Ijeadiin; 
Insuraiu'e and Coal Companies in Bengiil 
H«)ny Secietai V, Theii Majeftties’ King Ge()i<.'< 
V and Queen Maiv Silver Jubilee Cclebiatio’i 
Committee, Bengal. Received Silver Jubilct 
Medal, 19;t6, and His Majesty King George \ I 
Coionntiou Medal, 1937. Elected membci 
Bengal Legislative Assemblv, 1937, tioiii 
Buidvvan Distiict Sadar Ruial Const itii en ( v 
Membei, Damodai Canal Enquiry Committt'i 
1938, Bengal Tanks Improvement Hill SelcC 
Committee, etc , and is connected with mam 
sporting, social, charitable and educational 
iuctitutions Recrentions . Riding, Motoiim: 
Tennis, Clubs . Calcutta Club, Bengal Flviiu 
(!liib, etc Address: lib, Jbiidwaii Road 
Aliyiorc, Calcutta. 

UJJAL Singh, Sardar, M.A. (Punjab) 
Landlord and Millowner. b. 27 Dec 189.') 
Educ : Govt. College, Lahore. Went tc 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh communit\ 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee 
lias been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921 ; mi'inbiT of Khaba 
College Council and Alanaging Committie 
M(‘mlM*r, Indian Central Cotton Committt 1 . 
1925-30 , and Provincial Cotton Cominitt i 
since 1925 ; elected member, Punjab Legi'- 
Council ; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Reforms Committee whu'li 
co-operated with the Simon Commission : ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Commits ee 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee; Punjal^ 
Compulsory Primary Education Commiti'*e * 
Presided over non-Govemment School^ 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 ; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 
served on Federal Structure Commits 
on the Business Committee of the Rouna 
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Table Conference ; was Invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the B. T. 
Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Political Conference, 1932 ; was appointed 
"Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 ; 
Presided over Sikh Youths C’onferc'nee, 1933 ; 
Presided at the Khalsa Collece Convocation, 
1935 ; re-elected to new Provincial Assemblv, 
1937 ; appoint(‘d Parliamentary Secridary. 
(Home). AddreaH : Mianchanu, Punjab. 

tr-KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member, House 
of Bepresent.itives, Burma, h. 27 August 
1891. w. Ma Aye. Educ. ; Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma. The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn, London, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar 
Addrcf^a * Bassein or Danulr)yu. Burma. 

CMAR. Hayat Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 
AL’ Haj Majok-Genkral Nawab Malik, Sir. 
G.B.E., K.C.I.E., A D.O. to H.M. 

King-Emperor. Member, Cioum-il of Stat(‘ 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, 1929-34 and D(‘puty Herald 
Delhi Durbar, Jaindlord. h. 1874. Son and 
Beit' Nawabzada, Major Malik Ivhizar Havaf 
Khan Tiwana, O.B.E. Educ ' Atchison 
Chiefs’ College, La hole ; was given Hon 
Commission in 18th K.G O., attended King 
EdwaKl’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi : 
•served in Somaliland ; joined Tibet Expedi- 
tion : Imperial Attache to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan , attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; saw active 
service in the world war in Fran(!e and 
Mesopotamia ; (mentioned in despatches) 
Mons. Star, 1914; Member, Provincial 
Recruiting Board ; represented Punjab, 
Delhi War Conference in 1918, served in the 
3rd Kabul War (mentioned in desiiatclies) 
made Colonel ; Member, Esher Committee. 
1920 ; has been President of the National 
Horse Breeding and Show Society of India, 
A.D.C. (Hon for' life) to H.M. the King- 
Emperor (1930) ; attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1934). Address : Kalra, 
Diet. Shahpur, Punjab. 

UPLAP, Krishnarao Vithalrao, B,.4 , LL B , 
Raj Ratna, Kaeb Dewan, Bakoda State , 
b. March 11th, 1879; Educ.: Deccan Colege 
Poona ; m 1899 , entered 
Baorda State Service, 1904 ; 

Worked as Vahivatdar and 
Munsiff in various mahale 
till 1911 ; Deputed to learn 
work in the Barkhali dept. 

1911; Worked as Xaeb Suba, 

Barkhali Assistant, Survey 
and Settlement Suptd., Suba 
and Bar Suba; Confirmed 
as Bar Suba, 1935 ; Naeb 
Dewan, 1936 ; Worked as a 
member on various Com- 
mittees. the most important of which are: 
Baroda Civil Services Examination Committee; 
Giras Committee; Ankadia Tenants’ Relief 
Committee ; Works as President, Budget 
Committee, Investment Committee, Harraji 
Committee, and Services Committee; Works 
as Director on the Bank of Baroda on behalf 
4 >f the Government of Baroda; Deputed to 
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Ahmedabad to see the Annewari work, 1936 i 
Deputed to Nagpur to study the working 
of the Dei)t Conciliation Botirds, 1986 ; Gold 
Medal of Raj Ratna Order conferred for merl- 
toiious services, 1932; King George V 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 , H. H. The 
Maharaja Gaekwar’s Diamond Jubilee Gold 
Medal, 1936 ; King George VI Coronation 
Medal, 1937. Most Illustrious Order of the 
Arunaditya Mandal awaidcd for loval and 
meritorious services, 1938. Address : 589, 
Camp, Baroda. 

USMAN, SIR Mahoaieii, K C.T E. (1933), 
JiA., b. 1884 d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 

Zvnulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ .* 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 , Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University 
MiKo 1921 and Chancellor of .Madras, Andhra 
and Annamalai riincrHitics, May to August 
1934 ; Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member. Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22: President, Muthlalpet 
Muslim Anjuraan, Madras ; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mabomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the J9.ll 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924) ; 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924-2,j; Member, Executive Council, 1925-34; 
President, Madras C’hildrcn’s Aid Society; 
l*rchidcnt, Madra*. Djschargc<l Prisoners* Aid 
Society, 1925-1928. Chaiiman, H R.H. The 
Prince of Wales’ Children’s Hospital Fund ; 
Cliaiiniaii, the British Enijurc Leprosy Relief 
Asso<“iation, Madras, 1925 ; President, 
Mahoniedan Educational Association of 
Southern India from 1925 to 35 ; Khan Sahib. 
1920 , Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-i-Hlna 
Se( ond Class, 1923 , Knight(‘d, 1928 ; K.C.I.E. 
(1933), Silver Jubilcr* Medal, 1935; 
Coronation Medal, 1937; Officiating 
Governor of Maflras, May-August, 1934. 
Address : Teyiiampct Gardens, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

VACHHA, Jamshedji Bejanji, Khan Bahadur 
B.A., B Sr , CM E , Commissioner of Income 
Tax, Bombay Presidency b. 26th May 1879. m. 
Roshan Ardashir Karanjawalla, B.A. Educ : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902. Officiated as Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Finance Dept., and 
Member, Central Board of Revenue in 1932, 
1933, 1934 and 1936. Publications: The Bombay 
Income Tax JVranual. Address : Banoo 
Mansion, Cumballa Hill, Ikimbay. 

VARADA CHARI AR, The Hon. MR. JXJRTIOS 
Srinivasa, B A., B.L., Rao Bahadur (1926), 
Judge, High Court, Madras b. 20th June 
1881 ; m. Rukmani Ammall (1898); Edttc*. 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. For two 
years Lecturer in Pachaiyappa’s College: 
enrolled as a High Court Vakil (1905), practised 
at the Bar ever since till appointed Judge 
of the High Court (1934) ; for some yeari 
Editor of the Madras Law Journal. Address : 
“ Goverdlian ”, Mylapore; Madras. 
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VABMA, Jaikkisuna Naoardas, B.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.) , M.Sc Econ (London), Barrister- 
at«Law, Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London; Dewan, Lunawada State 
•Ince 1936. b. 26 May, 1894 ; m. Miss Kiinj- 
liia E. Thakkar. Eduv' 11. S. Dalai Hijzh 
School, Broach, Shri Sa>aji Vijay High 
School, Baioda , Wilson College, Bombay ; 
Government Law School, Bombay ; tlie Hon. 
Inn of Court, the Middle Temple, London 
and the School of Economics, London. Secre- 
tary, the Bombay Industrial Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay and the Toolsidas Tejpal Mills, Ltd , 
Hathras (1922-23), Advocate, O.S. High Goiiit, 
Bombay (1924-36) Part-time Professor of 
Mercantile Law, Sydenham College of (Com- 
merce and Economics, Bombay (1926). 
Address . Liinaw’ada (Via Godhra). 

VAZIFDAU, SOHRAB Shapoor, M.R C P. 
(Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lieht-Colonel, 

I. M.S, J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College , Senior Ph\hieiaii, 

J. J. Hospital, Bombay, b. 1st 
August 1883. »». to Mary Hormusji Wadia. 
Educ : Grant Medical College, Bombay ; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London Entered 
I. M. S. in 1908. During the Great War 
served in German E Africa and subsequently 
In South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College 
In 1928 ; Second Plivsician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925 ; and Superintendent, ,T. J. 
Hospital in 1926. Address : 3, Rocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Road, Malabar Bill, 
Bombay. 

VELTNKER, Shrirrishna Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certincate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law. 
Trinity (1909) b. 12th April, 1868. m. to 
PrAbhavatibui, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramehander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Edue,l St. Xaviers College, Bombas. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay, in 
January 189.1; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presid ium y. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits In 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
CAseo, 1919 ; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923 Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 
since 1933. 8ecry , P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897*1908. Piiblieatious * Law of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compubory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation. Address : 
Ratan House, 425, Lamington Road (South), 
Bombay. 

VENKATA, Rr.ppi, Sm Kurma, Kt., K.C.1.E , 
B.A., B.L , D. Litt . AI L , Leader National 
Democratic Party, Madras. 6. 1875 m. R 
Laxmi Kantamma. Educ. : Arts College, 
Rojahmiindry, Aladras Christian College, 
and Madras Law College. Led the non- 
Brahmin deputation to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Constitutional 


Reforms in 191 9, Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, 1920; Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Industries to the Madras Govern- 
ment, 1920-23 , Member of the Madras Legi». 
lative Council, 1920-26 ; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University, 1924-26 ; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Andhra Universitj, 
1924-26; appointed Indian Delegate to tile 
I.<eague Assembly at Geneva, 1928, and 
Agent to the Government of India in S, Africa, 
1929-32 ; Member, Coiiiieil of State, 1933-84 
Member of Executive Council of tiie Governor 
of Madras, 1934, Ag. Governor of Madra'* 
1936; Prime Almlster, Madras, April to 
July 1037. Address “ Kurma House,” 
Thyagarayanagar, Aladras. 

VENKATAPATHV. Naidc G., Rao Bahadfr, 
(1923). Educ ■ (Jhiistiaii College. Travelled 
in Gieat Britain, France, Germany, Italy, etc 
Possesses good knowledge of Municipal and 
othei 01 gamsations in Westein Countiiesi 
Elected Municipal Coiineilloi 
of Madras Cor])Oiati(>n, 

1919-26 and seived on Its 
\ anoiis committees W as 
the Viee-Piesident of 
Tein pera nee Associa t io n . 

Niddu Sangham, Depiessed 
(3ass Mi''sion Societv. 

Thelaga Association and 
Santhoii'e Dispensarv, and 
Trustee of the A ietoi ia 
Public Hall Woiked on 
the Committees oi the Bov 
Scouts Association, The Mohammedan Female 
Aid ('hurit^' Fund, Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, Madias Radio Club, The Madias 
Social SeiMce League, Pasteur Institute, 
Pkiwaid VTl Meinoiial Tuberculosis Institute. 
The Agri-Hoiticultiiial Society, The Plnjara- 
pole. The Society foi the Prevention of Crueltj 
to Amuials, The School of Athletic Association 
and the Victoria TechnicaJ Institute. Foi 
some time Moral Leetiirei for Hindu 
Con\icts in Madias Penitentiarv. Continue.- 
to be Committee Membei of the Countess' 
ot Dufferin Fund, SjiecLil Juror ot tlie Madras 
High Court and is the Vice-Piesld»»nt of 
Society foi Protection of Ciiildieu, AI ember of 
the Aladras Andhia Sabha, Suguiia Vilas 
Saidia, Madias Race Club, South Indian 
Athletic Association and Southeiii Indu 
Chamber of Comiueice and the Cosmopolitan 
nul», Addn'ss “Hanover House,” 
Hai lev’s Road, Kilpauk, Madias 
VENKATARAO, Kala, AI L A., Aladras 
In 1921 when he was a student of the Senior 
B.A. Class lie gai e u]) his studies in obedience 
to tlie Congress 0^11 and joined the non-co- 
opeiation movement. Latei 
he giaduated from tin 
Iriiziat \ idyapith, suffere i 
imiMisoiiinent in 1922 ,193' ' 
and 1932 He is a membt : 
ot the All-India Congre-^ 
Committee and a fornn r 
Secretarv of the And! a 
P. C. C. Fora decadent 
>»as a member of theE-'^j 
Godavary District Boan» 
and has been tlie Hon- 
retary of the Co-operati'^ 
Central Bank at Ama.a' 
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puram He defeated the Yu^araja of Pitha- Naeik City Municipalitv for a short time, 

purara in the Assembly election. 6. July 7, 1900. was twice elected member of the NasiK 

Address : \inalapuram, E Godavary, Madras. District Local Hoard wheie ho served for 

TENKATASUBBA K*o, Xh^.Ho. IB^CK 

U Bjee -Sk* fK'sJt 

Chur^ Mission Institution, Madras Chris- i'* the nominated Chairman and Director oft he 

tian College and Madras Law College. ^asik Distiict Land Moitgape Hank and his 

enrolled High Court Vakil in 190J .Practised ^Iso been oh'cted on the directorate of the 

S®*?, J5‘««hay Piovinciul Land Mortgage Bank, 

y Kadhakrishnaiya under thy name of | ]„ was awarded a badge for services 

Messrs. Venkatasubba I ><'“dered m connection with rcciniting during 

^ Great War, ^^as also awaidcd the Silver 

^he Original Side of the High Cour^^^^^ .i„b,lee Medal m I9:r. and Coronation 

Commissioner 1921-22; ayPt^- to t^e H gh Med.il in 1937, repiesents m thf> New 

’f Homliav Legis]ati\c \s'-embly the Deccan 

Chief Justiee, Madias High (onrt, 2<th July Saidais and Tn.amdais ('onstitueiicy. b. 1895, 

■to 29th September 1935 and again trom 20th' A(l<ht'^.s Agia Jioad iVasik ^ 

July to 13th October 1936 , Didivert'd Convo- 
cation address, the Andliaia Cniveisity,. VIHA-Vala, Darbak Shri, Dewan, Rajkot 
December ] 933 ; appointed Alember, Indian State, since October 1931. b. 29 

Delimitation Committee, 301 li September .January, 1888. Ed tic at Eajkumar College, 

1935, Knighted .Taiiuarv ] 93(5 . rresideiit, Rajkot. Wing Master, Kajkumar College; 

Anandana Samalain, The Madias Seva Sadan. ' Adviser to the Tbakore Saheb, Chuda ; 
Vice-Piesident, Provincial Scout Council ; Chief Dejmty Political Agent, Palanpiir ; Manager, 

Scout Commissoner, Madias Piegidency. Lathi State; Denan. Porbandar State; 

Address ' Spur Tank Houses, Spur Tank Dewon, Jnnagadh State : Iilstnct Deputy 

Hoad, Egniore, P O. Madias. Political Agent, Rena Kantha. up to Ist April 

T.EIEA PK rASTUO MOST ItPV. Thpo^n.us M 

KnXhom;‘dc'M\!hrr^^^^^ 

Archbishop of Goa and I’atriareh of the East 

Indies since 1929. b. Oporto, 1859. Educ.: VIRMAN^, H\ai Kmuin, ML A., Punjab, 
Gregorian Gni. Rome, Address : Nova Goa.i is the fuopiieloi ot tbo wcll-knonn flim of Seth 

Dhanitalm.il.rawuladassat 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, DlWAN Baha- Lvallpur, Homba>, Kaia- I 

nxill Sill T., K.B.E. (1926); Vice-Chairman, cJii, Amiitsai , .laianwala. | 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Aiafwala Akalgaih and 

from 1929 ‘o 193:> />. August 1875. Educ • Ram NaiainSat\aPinil. at 

Presidency College, Madras. Joined Provincial] C.ilcuttn .Iliana, Lahoie, 

Service, 1898; lleAcnue Othcer, Aladras Coi- Liidbiaua. .lullundiii and 

poration, from 1912 to 1917 ; Secretary to the Lvallfuir H''i‘< a bur flnan- 

Board of Revenue, 1917-18, Director of Land ciei. bankci and indiis- 

Records, 1918, Deputy Director ot Indus- tiialist oU(hcPiinjal) Hen 

■tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Cochin, 1919-32; a Diicctoi of the Sunlight 

Collector and District Magistrate, 1920; of India rnsiiiance Co. 

•Commissioner for India, British Empires LW , and Chan man ot 

Exhibition, 1922-25; Member, Legislative the Pimiab ('omim'rie 

Assembly, 1925-26; Director of Industries,' Bank I.td , The Sham Chambeis Ltd , Lyallpur 
1926 ; also Director of I’ isberies, 1926 ; opened and a membei of the Pimiab .Joint Deve- 

Canadiaii National E.Khibitioii, August 1926; bipnicnt Boaid. b Janiiaiy 1 1900. Address: 

Member, Public Service Comraissiou, 1926-29. j Piop Seth Dhaninttmal Javvaladass, Mill 

Address: Simla. Ownei, Lvallpui (1‘uiijab). 

VINCHOORKAR, Nar.vyaJs'RAO Gaypatrao' VISSANJl, MATHUi'\nAS, J P. Entered business 
SaRDAH, M la., Boinl’ay, liekmgs to the at the eailv age ot IS and was ti allied under 

ancient and liistoric taiinlv of the Vinehoor- the able guidance (»f ins iathei. the late Rao 


kars, being adoptiul by 
Ganpatiao JMadhavrao 
Vinehoor kai in 1911. The 
Vinchooikars now eujov 
the privilege of being Cir'»t 
Class Sardaisin the Dec- 
can. Educated iii the 
Government High School 
Poona and graduated from 
the Deccan College in 15)18, 
has been the Piesident ot 
tthe Na'sik District Diinial- 
dar Sangh for the past 
12 years and was a noini- 
.nated member in the 


the late Sardar 




Bahadur Vi'ssanii Khlmjl. 
'I’he Brokerage and Mu cca- 
d (image ui Bombay Com- 
pany and Wallace <fe Co., 
and the management of 
Wallace Flour Mills form 
tiie centre of his business 
ai'tivities He is the chair- 
man and (liiector of various 
commercial and industrial 
concerns and is the director, 
t^Mindei and the first Presi- 
dent of the East India 
Cotton Association. He is 


an ex-president of the Indian Mei chants* Cham- 
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ber and President of many educational and 
charitable institutions and trustee in numerous 
others. He is a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly since 1934 representing 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. He has 
travelled extensively. A leading businessman 
and acknowledged leader of the Hindus in 
lEkimbay, he is held in high esteem amongst 
all sections of the public, b. November 
4, 1881. Addresh : 9, Wallace Street, Foit, 

Bombay. 

VXBVBSVAB.AYA, SiB Mokshaoundam, 
K.C.I.E., LL.D., H.Sc., M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
of Blysore. b. 16th Sept. 1861. Edve, : Central 
CoU., Bangalore, and Coll. of Science. Poona. 
Asst. Kn^neer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1 904 ; retired from Bombay 
Covt. Service, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909 ; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and Ry. Depts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of My sore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22 ; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 ; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 ; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed bv the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919>20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publieationg : “ Recon- 
structing India’* (P. S. Kingdt Son. Ltd.. 
London) and “ Planned Economy for India” 
(1984), Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Addr^gx : 
Uplands, High Ground, Bangalore ; also 46F, 
Warden Road. Bombay. 

WADIA, Ardeshiu Ruttonji, B.A. (Bom 
and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Protessoi of 
Philosophy, University of Mysore. 0 . 
4 June 1888. m. Tehmina Homeji Postwalla. 
Educ.: St. Xavier's High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay ; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar; at St. Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction); atFltz William Hall, 
Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College 
Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in Psychology 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
sity,! 927-30 ; Oflg. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 ; President of the All- 
India Federation of Teachers* Associations at 
Patna, 1926 ; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca In 1930. Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931. President. 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932. Pi-esident, Mysore Secon- 
dary Education League, 1933; Piesident, 
Cochin Teachers’ Conference, 1935. Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, 1932-37; 
President, Executive Committee of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, and of the Mysore 
State Ediicatu n League. Piibhcationg : The 
Ethics of Feminism; A Text Book of Civics ; 
A Handbook of Moral Instruction for 
Teachers; Civilisation as a Co-operative 
Adventure (The Principal Miller Lectures in 


the University of Madras, 1932); ” Pragmatic 
Idealism in Contemporary Indian Philosophy ” 
(Library ot Philosophy Series). Contributroa 
to Har Bilas Sarda Commemoration Volume 
Articles in Mind, Philosophical Review 
Monist, Internationa IJourna! of Ethics, The 
Journal of Philosophical Studies, The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly. The Aryan Path. Edited 
the Mysore University Magazine, 1928-30. 
Addrehg : The University, Mysore. 

WADI A, Bo) 1 anji .Tausetji, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice, M.A., LL.B. (Univ. of Bombay), 
Bar-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Court 
b. 4 Aug. 1881. m. Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chiiioy 
of Secunderabad. Educ : St. Xavier’s College 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-31 ; confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931. Syndic, Univ. of 
Bomiiay. Addrexs : 37, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay, 

WADIA, Sir Cfsrow, N., Kt. (1932) ; C.I.E. 
(1919^, Millowner b. 1869. Educ: King’s 
Coll., London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay ilillowners’ Association 
(1918). Addregs: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


WADIA, JAMSETJI A RD ASKER, J.P., 1900, 

Merchant. 6. 81st Oct. 1867. Educ . . Blphln- 
stone Sch. and Coll, and served apprentice ^ 
ship in Dickinson Akroid A Co. oi London ; 

Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
indu^-trial concerns , Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about five years ; m 1909 was elected a 
member by Government of tlie Malaria- 
Commission which met in Simla; in 1917 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of super-tax. For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Timex of India commencing 
with 1905. Publications : Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economic subjects; published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints. 
Address : Wilderness Road, Malabar HiU, 
Bombay. 


VADIA, Sir Nusserwanji Nowrosjee, E.B.E., 
C.I.E.! M.I.M.E., M.I.St.E., J.P., F.C.P.S. 
(Hon.), Millowner. b. 30tli May 1873. 
Evylene Clara Powell. Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Addrest - 
Strachev House. Pedder Road, Bombay. 


VADIA, Pbstonji Abdesheb, M. A., Professoi 
of PhUoBophy and History, Wilson CoU^^^- 
Bombay. 6. 16th Dec. 1878. Educ* I Elphiu' 
stone College, Bombay. Publieatumt: Thfi 
Philosophers and the French Revolutlou . 
Zoroastrianiim and our Spiritual Heritage 
Inquiry into the Principles of TheoMPhy 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
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Marl&et in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and Hiatory of India. Mahatma Gandtil, a 
dialog .c *11 1 iidcrstunding. Address ;Honnazd 
Villa, MaUt/ar Hill. Bombay. 

WADSWORTH, THE Hon Mr. Justice Sidney. 

B. A.(lHt divn 2nd das'? Classical Tripos 1911), 
Bar-at-Law (reitiflcate of Honour, 192.5), | 
Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 21at Decembei , 
1888; m Clive Florence Clegg rf. of Sir llobeit 
Clegg, K C I E., ICS. Edu(' : Lough boToiigli , 
G. S. ; Tlic Sorbonm. Pans ; Jesus College. 

C. ambridge ; Middle Temple. Entered I.O.S. 

1913 . Under-Secretary to Government, 
1918-19 ; Secretary, Board of Revenue, 1922- 
24 ; Registrar. High Court, 1925-26 , District 
Judge at (3nnglepnt, Maduiu and Chittooi, 
1926-35. Addresit . 4, Anderson Road, 

Cathedral P.0„ Madras. 

WALT Ahmed Khan, M.A , M.F., Sahibzada 
of Tonk. son of Sahibzada All Ahmed Khan 
Sahib, grandson ot Nawab Amir Khan Hahadiii 
foundci of the Tonk State 
(Rajputana). b. 1900 
Educ. .Nobles* School, 
Jaipur, Mahaiaja’s Col- 
lege, .laipui.and l.slaniia 
College, Lalioie. Hohls 
Degl CCS of M A A' M F 
rti. the 2nd danghtci of the 
C’liicf ot Lntdhaiisi Dist 
Aligaih He is the flist 
giadiiate in the Ruling 
family of Tonk. Is in tlu 
.laijiui State Scivice as 
Judicial Otticei Mncc 1926. Has wiittcn tyo 
hooks in Ui du and fieqncntlv contributes to 
vaiious hteiaiy jieriodicals Son. Khalil 
Ahmed Khan. Address : Bagh ('hoiuiwala 
Jaipui. 

WALI Mahomed Hussanally, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Etfendi, 
Majidl, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi ; was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University ; Mas Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years; member 
and Chairman, Municipal and District School 
Board, Karachi; served as first President 
Shahi Jirgah, Jacobabad, for about 8 years: 
was Pre.sidciit, Mulala Schools Committee; 
member. War League ; Secretary, Sind Maho- 
medan Association ; member, D. J. Sind 
College Board ; has been Member. Sind 
Madressah Itoard ; for about 1 7 years. 
Retired Deputy Collector ; is Special First 
Class Magistrate, since 1915 : Landed 
Proprietor; w&s President of Educational 
Conference, 1931. b. 5th Dec. 1860. Widower. 
Educ. : Elphinstone College and Govt. 

Law School, Bombay. Served Govt. In 
various departments for 33 years ; retired in 
1915. Address ' BarkatManzil, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. i 




WALVEKAR, Balaji BhavanSA, M.L.A., 
Bombay. A leading banker and landlord of 
Poona City, he has been an elected member of 
the Poona City Municipa- 
lity troin 1932. In 1933- 
34 he was a member on 
the Standing C*ommittee 
of the Poona Munieipal- 
ity. He took great inter- 
est in leliet work dining 
the plague outbreak in 
the city. He W'as elected 
President of tlie Pooiui 
City Municipality 1934-35 
and during his term ot 
office tiied to impnne 
the administiatiou ot tlic 
Miinicipalitv. Pichciited a civic address to 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1934 when he visited 
Poona on his Harijan tour. Organised a 
social conference ot his community in 1932. 
A leader and enthusiastic worker of the 
M'caver classes in Maharashtra He w’as the 
Chief Trustee ot the Lord Reay Industrial’ 
Museum. Poona and oigaiiised the Industrial’ 
Exhilution in 1935 b. Deeemlier 12, 1897. 
Addrents : 398, Vetal Petli, Poona City. 

WARE, Frank, F ll.C-.V.S . V. I.E. (1917), 
Direeto'', lmi>(‘rial Veterinary Research* 
Institute, Mukteswar— Kuinaon. b. 22 Feb. 
1886: m. Martha (nee) Tnnici, M Sc. ; Educ. : 
Roval Veteiiimry College, lAmdon Appoint- 
ed to Indian Vcterliiarv Seiviee, 1907. 
Served in Horn bay. Central Piovliices and 
Madras. Director ot Veterinary Services, 
Madras, 1925-29 Pobheafiwt’i • Various on* 
Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
subjects. Address * Imperial Veterinary 
Rpscttich Institute, Kiiktcswar, Kumaoii, 
UP. 


WASSOODEW, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Keshowrao Baekrishna, B.a , LL., 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Bombay. 
b 14th January 1883 ; m daiiglitei ot Dr. G B. 
Prabhakai, L.R C.P , L.R C S, ; Edn-e . John’ 
Coniion High School, Elphinstone Ciollege and 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Entered 
Provincial Civil Service, Kxceutue Branch, 
1907. Atter serving as Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate ajipointed as Assistant Judge in 
Ahmednagar in 1912. Since then BPrved In 
various Districts as Additional and District 
and Sessions Judge. Address. 46-C, Warden 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WAZIR HAS.AN, SIR SAIYII), Kt., B.A., LL.B. 
Efiuc. : (Government High School, Balia ; 
Muir Central College, Allahahad ; M A. O. 
College, Aligarh. Joined tlic Lucknow Bar 
In 1903 . Secretary, All-India Moslem League 
from 1912-19; was instrumental in bringing 
about Hindu-Moslem Pact of 1916 , appointed 
Judicial (Gommissioiier of Oudh in 1920, 
and Chief Judge of Oudh, Feliriiary 1930-34 ; 
retired in 1934; joined as Advocate, Alla- 
habad High (^ourt Bar, 1935. Address: 
38, Canning Road, Allahabad. 

WEIR, Lteut.-CX)lonel James Leslie Rose,- 
C.I.E. (1933); Resident for Baroda and the 
Gujarat States, h. 29th Jan. 1883. wi. Thyr» 
LetitiaAlexandra Sommers. Educ : Wellingbo- 
rough and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Royal Artillery, 1900 ; transferred to* 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1904 ; joined* 
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Political Department, 1908; hag been 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz ; Resident 
in Kashmir; Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan, and Resident at Baroda. 
Address : The Residency, Baroda. 

'^KSTOOTT, Rt. Rev. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 

of. 

f^HEELER, Thomas Sherlock, Ph. D. (Lond.), 
M. Sc. (Hony., N. U.I.) : F.R.C.Sc.L, F.I.C., 
F. Inst. P., M.I. Chem. Eng., J.P., Principal and 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Royal Insti- 
tute of Science, Bombay, b, 30th April 1899. 
,m. Una Brigid, d. of the late John Sherlock, 
B.A. Educ : O’Connell School. Dublin and the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. Demonstra- 
tor in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
.College, Glasgow; Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London; Senwr Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Pubhrations : about 80 research papers and 
^ patents on chemical subjects ; two text 
hooks (part author), “ .Systematic Organic 
.Chemistry ” and “ Physico - chemical 
Methods ” Also translations into English 
,of two German text-books. Address : Royal 
.In'^litute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

WHITTAKER, Harry, Captain, late U.E., 
B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.MI.E.E., M.Soc. Ing. Civ. de 
France., M. of Council Jiin. Inst. Eng., 
Principal, The Maclagan Engineering College, 
Lahore, b. 23rd Feb. 1879. m. d. of John 
Siddall. Educ: Bin y and Royal College of 
Sc., London. With J. H. Riley & Co , 
Imgineers, Bury ; Jackson Bros , Bolton ; 
L)<*monatrator in Mathematics and Mechanics 
.under Prof. John Perry in the Royal Coll. 
.ot Science, London ; University Lecturer in 
Engineering, (Mty and Guilds (Eng.), College, 
South Kensington ; Head of Engineering 
Dept., Wandsworth Teclmlcal Inst. ; R. E.Vols. 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914 ; Joined regular Armv, 
Iiecvinber 1914; Comm.. March 1915; with 
the 13th Corps in Fiance, 1916-19. Joined 
present Indian appointment, March 1923, 
'Publications : Papers on Hydro-Electric Work, 
pub. I.M.E. & J.I.E. Address : The 

Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C.I.E. 
(1927). Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Railway Department), b. 
.14th June 1880. m. Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1932, Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12 ; Asst. Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913- 
14 ; service lent to G. I. P. Railway, 1914-17; 
officiated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 ; Appoint- 
ed Chief Milling Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee. 1925 ; 
President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-33; 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929-33. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta; 
Oriental Club, London. 

•WILBERFORCE-BELL, The Hon’ble Lieut- 
CoLONEL Sir H\rold, K.C.I.K., C.I.E , 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern- 
ment of India; Resident for the Punjab 
States, b. 17th Nov. 1885. m. Margaret, d. of 
.late Capt. Michael Festing, formerly of the 


20th Regiment (The Lancashire Fusiliers). 
Educ; Ellesmere College, Shropshire, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; Gazetted to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1905; transferred 
to Indian Army,1908 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1909 ; returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India ; was Asst. Mil. Secretary 
to Commander-in-Chief in India. 1918-19, 
has served in Political Department in Westeru 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan , 
was Dy. Political Secretary to Government cf 
India, 1928-1930. and Ag.Political Secretary to 
Government of India in 1930. First Agent to 
the Governor-General for the D(‘ccan Statts 
and Resident at ICulhapur, 1933-;I4. i'a/*. 

lirations : “ The History of Kathiawai ’ , 

“.Some Translations from the Marathi Poets ’ , 
" A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language ” ; “ War Vignettes ” ; and otlioi 
monographs and articles in various periodicals 
Address : The Residency, Lahore, Punjab. 

WILES. Sir Gilbert. M.A. (Cantab.). K.C.i.E 
(1938). C.I.Ly, (193G); C S.I. (1931): Chief 
.Secretnry, G^vt of Bombay, b. 25th March 
1880. m. Winitred Mary Prvor. Edwe. ; Per^.c 
School and S Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined 
J.C.S. in India, 1904 ; Asst Collector and Asst 
Political Agent ; Supdt., Land Records, 1910 , 
Asst. Collr. and Collector, 1916-17: Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22 ; Seev 
General Department, 1923 ; Secy., Finance 
Dcjiaitnicnt, lioin 192.3-32: Mi-hiber, Indian 
Taiilf Boaid, Sept. 1933 ; Pic'-iidcnt, Indi.ui 
Taiiff Boaid, Scptcmlicr 1934; Chairnwn, 
Bombay Port Tiust, 1935-37; ('ommander 
Ordci of St .Tohii. and As^tt. Commissionn 
St John Amliulancc Hiigadc, No. 3 District, 
India. Add)es<i : The Sccretaijat, Bomba ^ 

WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927); I.C.S. b. Maich ll, 1888. m 
'J'heodora Daintree. Educ. Clifton ami 
Gueen’s (’oDegr, Oxfoid. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal. 
Private Secietary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Seeri'taiv, Education 
Department, GoverniiKuit ot Bengal, 1931-3'). 
Address. United Si'iviee Club, Calcutta. 

WILKINSON, Sydney Arthur, M.R.CS. 
(Eng ), L.11 C.P. (Lond.). I) T.M , and D.T.ll 
(Liverpool Uni.) ; Medical Officer, B. B, ^ 
C. I. Illy. Co., Ajmer, b. 17tli March 1886. in. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915. Edve. 
City of London School. Queen’s Coll , Taunton, 
and St. Thomas' Hospital, London. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother ot 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930); Hon. Magte., Ajmer-Merwara; pa^t 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality* 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publications: ^ 

Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930.” Addret'^ 
Aimer. 

WILLIAMS, Georoe Br\nsby, 31 lust C ’ . 
31 I. 31ech E., 31 Coii'^ E , F. R. San • . 
F R.G.S., F. R. Mctsoc., 3Iember of Couiuil. 
Tu**titution of Engineers (India), late Ch'Cf 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal; 
Consulting Engineer, Alember of firm of 
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Williams and Temple, b. 7th April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Maud, rf. of Ji. Thorp of Chcadlc 
Hulmc, Cheshire. Educ. : Clifton. Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., P. Pres. Inst. 

C. E., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main Drainage 

Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; lies!- 
dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways ; Pers. Asstt. to Mr 
O. R. Strachan, M Inst. G.E., 1902-0(5, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works ; Consulting Engineer to Golonal 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasna, NaKurii and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, <fec., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Ilooghly, 
Ghinsurah, Rallmpong, Seram pore, Monghyr, 
Comiila, Raneegungc, Mldnapore, Sun and 
Coodi-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittagl ur main drainage 
schemes. Publicationt : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal. R. E. Journal, 1909, Raiutai) of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
disoharge and Spillways In India, “Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progrt'ss in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
“ XIXth Century *’ February 1928 ; 
Rainfall, Off, How and Storage iiitiic (krntral 
Provinces; Mm. Proc. Inst. C. E., 1931; The 
Rainfall of Assam, Journal, Royal Metcoio- 
logical Society, 1932; The Economics of 
Water Pumping, “Engineer,” 1933, Tnc 
Flow of Water, 1934, Single Arch Masonry 
Dams, “ Engineer “, 1935. Afldref>s * 

Kiilay House, Cooden, Bcxhillon Sea ; Old 
Court House Street, Calcutta ; and United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS, capt. Herbert armstronq, 

D. S.O , I M S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital since 1907. ft. 11th Feb. 
1875. Address ; General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIAMSON, Sir Horace, Kt. (1934), 
C.I.E. (1922); M.B.E. (1919); Adviser 
to the Secretary of State, ft. July 16, 1880. 
m. Joan Emma Doran Holtz. Educ * 
Cheltenham College. Joined Indian Police, 
United Provinces, 1900 ; Superintendent, 
1913 ; Assistant to Inspector- General, 1917 ; 
Secretary, Indian Disorders Inquiry Com- 
mittee, 1919-20 ; Deputy Inspector- General, 
1923; Officiating Inspector- General, 1928; 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India, 1931. 

WILLMOT, Roger Boulton, H. M. Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta, ft. Kith Oct. 1892. 
Educ. : Berkhamsted. In business in London, 
1911-1915. Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reseive in 1915; transferred to Army with 
a commission in R. G. A. (S.R.) in July 
1916 ; in Government service in London, 
1920-1924. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta 

WILSON, Lieut. -GENERAL Sir Roger Coch- 
rane, KC.B. (1937), D.S.O. (1918), M.C , 
Adjutant General in India, ft. 26th December 


1882; m. Mai ion Blanclie Florence Hollway, 
1905, 2 s.. 2 d ; Educ : Wellington College, 
Uo>al Militaiy College, S.indhiirst. (lieshire 
Regiment, 1901, lit Mahiattas, Indian 
Aimy, 1901, Staff College, 1914; seive^ 
Mesopotamia, 1914-18; Geneial Staff, India, 
1922-25; liiigadier Manzai liiigade, Waziris- 
tan, 1926-30 , Coniiiiandant, Indian Staff 
College, J93I-34, G.O (! , Rawalpindi 
District, 1934-36 Address : Army Hcad- 

quaiteis (India), Simla and New Delhi. 

WINGATE, Ronald Evelyn Leslie, C.I.E., 
B.A., I.C.S., Otfg. Political Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, ft. 30th Septr 1889. Educ. : 
at Bradfleld and Balliol College, Oxford. 
Arrived in India 1913 and served in the 
Punjab as Asst. Commissioner; transferred 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916; special 
duty on staff of Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, 
1917 ; special duty under Civil Commissioner 
of Occupied 'I’crritories, Mesopotamia, 1917; 
Political Agent and H. M.’s (>onsul at Maskat, 
1919 ; special assistant to Resident in Kash- 
mir, 1921 ; Politi(;al Agent and H. M.’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923; Secretary to Agent 
to Governor- General in Ifcijjnitana, September 
1924; ditto Baluchistan, 1927; Political 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta- 
Pishin, 1928 ; Political Agent Sibi, 1931 ; 
Deputy Secretary to the* Goveinnieut of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
1932; Officiating Secretary, Octobiu 1932. 
Add', 38$: Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla. 


WINTKRBOTHAM, Sir Geoffrey Leonard, 
Kt. (1930), B.A. (Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, 
Messrs, W’^allaco & Co. ft. 7th Oct. 1889. m. 
Hilda, youngest d. of D. Norton, C.S.T. Educ. ; 
Malvern and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. 
Business in India since 1912 ; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 , Member, Ijeglsla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-35 ; Vice-President 
B(Unbay Chamber of Commerce, 1927 and 
1932. President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1934. President, Asso*” rat- 
ed Chambers of (’ommerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929. Address : Byculla Club, Bombay, 


WITHE RINGTON, (!harles HYNINGTON, ex- 
membei, Indian Legislative Assembly, was 
educitedat Chaiterliouse. He came to India 
in January 1909 and was for 
many yeais a tea planter 
in Assam wheie he took a 
leading part m the Assam 
Branch of the Indian Tea 
Association and in public 
aftiars He was a member 
of the Assam Legislative 
Couiwil repiesentiiig the 
tea iiuliistiy iioin 1928 
to 1932 He was Gencial 
Societal V ot the European 
Association (India) in 
Calcutta tor lluee yeais 
to the end of 1935. He enteietl the Indian 
IjCgislative Assembly eaily in 1936 in the 
Ahsaiu Euiopeaii seat and is closely connected 
with the allaiis of the 'Pea Industry of India, 
ft. 1885; Address C/o National Bank of 
India, Clive Stieet, Calcutta. 
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WKIGHT, Sui William Owen, Kt., O.B.E.. 
V.D., Director, Parry & Co. Ltd., Madras; b. 
II August 1882; m. Jiarbara, d. of the late P. 
Mullaly, Madras Police. JUduc. : St. Paul’s 
Scliool, London ; foriueily President, Local 
Hoard, ImiK;nal Bank of India ; Chairman, 
Madras Telephone Co., Director, Hercules 
insurance Co., and Various Other Companies; 
Chairman, Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
1933. Addretts : Madras Club, Madras. 

WYLIE, H. E Sill PiiANCls (Veuneu), K C S.I , 
C I E , J (! 8 , (lovernor. Central Piovinccs 
and Bcrar , b. 9th August J89I . m. Kathleen 
Byiiie, Ji»23. e at the 
Royal Scliool, Dungannon 
(imH-09) and Dublin Uni- 
versity ( ] 909-3 r>) Enlei ed 
J (’ S. 3914. Arris’ed in 
India 3935. Posted to Ihe 
Punjab as Assistant Coin- 
niissioner 8 e r \ d i n 
Indian Army Kesenc ol 
Olficeis, 19 JO-19, Held 
various apiKiintnients in 
till' ]<'or(‘ign and Political 
Department ol the (Jov em- 
inent of India 1919-37. Assumed ehaige as 
(lovernoi of the Ce'iitral Pi ov luces and Berar 
27th May 1938. Addmf, : (Tovernor’s C!amp, 
C. P. dt Bcrar. 

YAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee An. K-i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Ex-Presidcnt, Rangoon Corpora, 
tion, Pellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests, b. April 1874, Muc. : Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address : Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

YA RUB Moiiammkj), Moulvi, Sir, Kt. (1 929) ; 
Lawyer, b. August 27, 1879. m. The late 
Waliida Begum, Editor of Tehzcbi Niswan, 
Lahore Edue : M.A () College, Aligarh. 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District BoanI, Trustee, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Age of Ckmsent Com- 
mittee, Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London, I’ormer 
President and Secretary of All-India Muslim 
League, President, U. P. Muslim league. 
Annual Session Pilibhit, President, Bundliil- 
Uhand Muslim Conference, President, All-India 
Palestine ConfcreiK®, Bombay, President, 
All-india Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Acting Commerce and Industries Member of 
the (iovt. ol India, Jan. 3938. Add} ess : 
Molialla Mugalpura, Moradabad U. P. 

YAMIN Khan, Mohammed Sir, BA., 
C.I E (1931), M.L.A., ol the Allahabad 

University (1911), Bar-at-Law ; Member, 
Council of State (1924) ; Senior Vioe- 
Cliairman, Municipal Board, Meerut, b. 


J une 1888. m. to a cousin. Edut : at Meerut 
College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec. 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Eund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War liCaguc. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later. Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920 ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1023. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address : Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 

ZAFRULLA Khan, Chaudhitri Sir Mdham- 
MAD, K.C.S.I. (1937), Kt., B.A. (Honours), 
Punjab, LL.B. (Hontmrs), London ; Barnster- 
at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn) ; Member of the Gover- 
nor General’s Executive Council (Depts. of 
Commerce and Railways) 6. 6th Feb 1893. 
w. Badrun Nissa Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. S. A. Khan, I.C.S (Bihar and 
Dnssa), Educ • at Government College, Lahore, 
King’s College, and Lincoln's Inn, London. 
Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914-16 ; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-35; Editor, 
“ Indian Cases 1916-32 ; Law Lecturer, 
University Law College, Lahore, 1919-1924; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1926-85; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Reforms Com- 
mittee , Delegate, Indian Round Table 
Coufcrciice, 1930, 1931 and 1932, Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1932 ; Delegate to 
the Joint Stiect Committee of Parlianumt on 
Indian Reforms, 1933; President, All-lndia 
Muslim League, 1933 ; Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, lilarch 1931 to June 
1932. Member of the Govcnior-Gcncrars 
Executive Council, 1932. Publications, 
“ Indian Cases ” ; the Criminal Law .Journal 
of India. Reprints of Punjab Criminal Rulings, 
Vol. IV , and Fifteen Years’ Digest. 
Address : Delhi or Simla, 

ZAIDI, Syed Bashir Husain, Ciuef Minister 
of Rampur State, lielongs to Saadat Bareba 
iaiiiily of Muzaffarnagar Distiict. b. 3898. 
w. Educ.: Took his dcgiee in 1919 tioiu 
St Stephens College, Delhi ; 

IloiiouiB Degicc in History 
iioiu i’ambridge m 1922. 

Member ot the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. flailed 
to the Bur in 1923. Joined 
State SCI vice, 3930* — Judge 
of tlie State High Coiiit; 

Ihivate Secrctaiy to His 
Highness, Household Mmis- 
tci , Political Ministei . Dur- 
ing the absence ot Sii Abilus- 
samad Khan, Kt., officiated 
as Chief Minister foi several months in the 
years 3931, 32, 33; and also for Revenue and 
Finance Minister, April to Septcmbci 1936. 
Atteiuh*!! the Thud Indian Round Table 
Coiiteiciicc in 1932 and ajijMmited Chief 
Miiiihfer 1st December 1936. Address . 
Rampur, U. P. 
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Who’s Who — H. E. The Viceroy. 


I NDIA : His Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow, K.T., G.M.S.I., G.M 
I.E.,O.B.E.,D.L..T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India 
Born : 24th Sept. 1887 ; eldest 
son of I St Marquess and Hon 
Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 

Succeeded father 1908. 
Mamed : 1911, Doreen Maud, 
and daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters Heir: s Earl 
of Hopetoun, q v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 
1703; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 '» Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows* Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd., Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd. ; lYesident of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded ist 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24 ; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26 ; President of Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923 ; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman, Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933. 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 1936. 
Recreations : Golf, Shooting 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
Private Secretary : J. G. Laithwaite Esq , C.S.I., C I.E. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. C G Toogood, C.I.E., D S.O. 

Surgeon : I.t -Colonel H. H. Elliot, M.B.E., M.C., I.M.S. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

H.E General .Sir Robert A Cassels, G.C.B., C.S I., D.S.O., 
{Commander -in-Chief in India,) 

The Hon’ble Sir N. N. Sircar, Kt., Bar-at-Law, {Law.) 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.C.B., (Finance.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart , K.C.S.I., (Home.) 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., 

O B.E., (Education, Health and Lands.) 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir Zafrullah Khan, Kt., (Commerce, 
Industries and Labour.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Stewart (Railways and Communications.). 




Who*s Who — Indian Provincial Governors. loSq 


A SSAM: His 

Excellency Sir 
Robert Niel Reid, 

K.C.S.I.,K.C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of Assam. 

Born: 15th July, 1883. 

Educated : Malvern 
and Brasenose Coll., 

Oxford, I.C.S. 1906. 

Married : Amy Helen 
Disney, 1909. 

Arrived in India 1907, 

Assistant Magistrate, 

Bengal; Under-Secretary, 

1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916- 
19 ; Magistrate and Collector, 1920-27 ; Secretary, Agri- 
culture and Industries Department, 1927-28 ; Com- 
missioner, Rajshahi Division, 1930 ; Offg. Secretary, 
^930’3il Member of Executive Council, Bengal, 1934-37. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 
Recreations : Golf and Polo. 

Address : Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. J. P. Mills, i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Major F. A. Esse. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, 
Kt., {Finance, Home and Public Works.) 

The Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nicholas-Roy, {Local Self- 
Government excluding Excise.) 

The Hon’ble Srijut Rohini Kumar Chowdhury, 
{Revenue and Forests.) 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Manawwar Ali, {Education and 
Excise. ) 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, {Agri- 
culture, Industries, Co-operative Societies, Justice and 
Prisons.) 

The Hon’ble Babu Akshoy Kumar Das {Registration, 
General and Legislative Departments.). 
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B engal : His Excel- 1 

LENCY The Right 
Hon’ble Michael i 

Herbert Rudolph Knatch- > 

BULL, Lord Brabourne, 

G.C S.I., G.C.I.E., M.C., 

Knight of Grace St. John of 
Jerusalem, 5th Baron, cr. 
1880, 14th Bart., cr. i64i. 
Governor of Bengal. j 

Bom : 8th May i8()5. 

Son of 4th Baron and Helena, 
daughter of late H. von 
Idesch-Brunnmgen, Imperial 
Councillor, Vienna. 

Succeeded his father in 
1933- 

Mamed : 1919, Lady 

Doreen Geraldine Browne, 
youngest daughter of the 6lh 
Marquess of Sligo. 

Heir: S. Hon. Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbull. Born: nth 
February, 1922. 

Educated: Wellington, R.M. A., Woolwich. Served European War, ! 

1915-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.) ; M.l* (U) Ashford Division, Kent, 

J 931 “33 ; Parliamentary Private Secretary to Secretary of State for 
India, 193-2-33; Governor of Bombay, 1933-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal November 1937. 

Address : Government House, Calcutta, India. 1 

Secretary : L. G. Pinnell, C.I.E., I.C.S. | 

Military Secretary : Colonel R. B. Butler, C.I.E., C.B.F2., M.C. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, j 
{Education), 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarker, [Finance). 

The Hon'hle Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-Din, K.CM.E., [Home 
Department) . 

The Hon’ble Sir B. P. Singh Roy, {Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur of Dacca, 
(Agriculture and Industries). 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar, 
(Communications and Works). 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. S Suhrawardy, (Commerce, Labour, 
Public Health and Local Self-Government). 

The Hon'ble Nawab Musharuff Hossain, Khan Bahadur, 
(Judicial and Legislative). 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. D. Raikut, (Forest and Excise). 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. Mullick (Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness) . 
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B IHAR: His Excel- 
lency Sir Maurice 
Garnier Hallett, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of Bihar. 

Born : 28th October 

1883. 

Educated : Winchester 

College and New College, 

Oxford. 

Married : G. C. M. 

Veasey. 

Appointed to I.C.S. 

1907; Under-Secretaiy, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1915-20 ; Secretaiy, Local 
Self-Government Department, Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; Commissioner, 1929-30 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
1930-32; Home Secretary, Government of India, 1932-36. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar, March 1937. 

Address : Governor's Camp, Bihar. 

Secretary : Mr. A. J. Mainwaring, c.i.e., i.c.s. 
Military Secretary : Captain D. G. Walker. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon'ble Mk. Siihi Krishna Sinha, l*rime Minister 
(Home Affairs). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha, (Finance 
and Local Self-Government) 

The Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud (Education and 
Development). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Jaglal Chaui:)HUki (Excise and 
Public Health). 
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B ombay : His Excel- 

lency Sir Lawrence 
Roger Lumley, G.C. 
I.E., T.D., Governor of Bombay. 

Born: 27 July 1896; 2nd 
and only surviving son of late 
Brigadier-General Hon. Osbert 
Lumley, C.M.G. and late 
Constance Eleanor, O.B.E., e.d. 
of Captain Eustace John Wilson 
Patten, ist Life Guards, and 
Emily Constantia, daughter of 
Rev. Lord John Thynne. 
Nephew and heir of loth Earl 
of Scarbrough, q.v. 

Married : 1922, Katharine 

Isobel, daughter of late R. F. 
McEwen of Marchmont, 
Berwickshire, and Bardrochat, 
Ayrshire ; one son (born 5th 
December 1932): four daughters. 

Educated : Eton ; R.M.C., Sandhurst ; Magdalen College, 

Oxford ; B.A. Oxford, 1921. 

M.l*. (C.) Kingston-upon-Hull, East, 1922-29 ; York, 1931-37. 
Served with nth Hussars, France, 1916-18. Assumed charge as 
Governor of Bombay, September 1937. 

Publications : History of the Eleventh Hussars, 1936. Clubs : 
Cavalry, Carlton. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary to the Governor : J. B. Irwin, Esq., B.A. (Dub.), D.S.O., 
M.C., I.C.S., J.P. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. T. C, Crichton, M.C. 

Surgeon : Capt. F. E. Buckland, M.B., R.A.M.C. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, Chief Minister (Education), 

The Hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe (Finance). 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi (Home and Legal). 

The Hon. Mr. M. D. Gilder (Health and Excise). 

The Hon. Mr. Morarji R. Desai (Revenue, Rural Development 
and Agriculture) , 

The Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurie (Public Works). 

The Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil (Local Self-Government and Miscellaneous) . 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR : His 
Excellency Sir Francis 
(Verner) Wylie, K.C.S.I., 

C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Born: 9th August 1891. 

Married: Kathleen Byrne, 

1923. 

Educated at the Royal 
School, Dungannon (1904-09) 
and Dublin University 
(1909-15). 

Entered I.C.S. 1914. Arrived in India 1915. Posted to the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner. Served in Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1916-19. Held various appointments in 
the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India, 1919-37. 

Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. 27th May 1938. 
Address : Governor’s Camp, C. P. & Berar. 

Secretary to the Governor : Mr. R. N. Banerjce, M.A. 
(Cal.), B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Capt. J. H. Caesar, M.C. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khaki:, Chief 
Minister [Home Affairs, Law and Justice). 

The Hon’ble Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla {Education). 

The Hon’ble Pandit Dwakka Prasad Misra {Local 
Self-Government ) . 

The Hon’ble Ramrao MadhaoraoDeshmukh {Public Works). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Durgashankar Kripashankar Mehta 
{Finance). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Purushottam Balwant Gole {Revenue). 
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M ADRAS; His Excel- 
lency John Francis 
Ashley, Lord Krskine, 
G.C I.E., Governor of Madras. 

Born : 26th April, 1895, 
eldest son of 12th carl ol Mar 
and Kellie. 

Married: 1919, Lady 
Marjorie Hcivey, eldest 
daughter of ^th Marquess of 
Bristol, qv., four sons. 

Heir : s. Master of 
Erskine, q.v. 

Educated : Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Lieut. R. of O Scots Guards ; 
late Lieut. Scots Guards, 
M P. (U.) Westonsuper-Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922-23 
and since 1924. As.st. Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (ist Lord of 
Admiralty), 1920-21 ; Parliamentary I’nvate Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster- General (Sir W. Joynsou I licks), 1923 ; l*rincipal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary, 1924 ; Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip in National Government, 1932. 



Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934. 
Address : Government House, Madras. 

Governor's Secretary : Mr. T. G. Rutherford, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Military Secretary : Major T F. II J. J. Kelly, O.B.E. 
Private Secretary : Mr. D. H. Elwin, I.C.S. 

Surgeon : Major D. P. Johnstone, C.I.E., O.B.IL, R.A.M.C. 
(Retd.) 


MINISTERS. 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Chief Minister (Home 
and Finance ) . 

The Hon’blk Mr. T. Prakasam (Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hussan (Public Works), 

The Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbaroyan (Education and Law), 

The Hon’ble Dr T. S. S. Rajan (Public Health). 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. I. Munuswami Pillai (Agricultural and 
Rural Department). 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Giri (Industries and Labour). 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. Ramanathan (Public Information) . 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Raman Menon (Courts and Prisons), 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Gopala Reddy (Local Administration). 
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N W. FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE: His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K.C.S.I.. 

K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of N. W, F. 

Province. 

Born: 23rd March, 

1888. 

Educated: F e t t e s 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

I.C.S. 1911. 

Married: K. M. Adair. 

Political Department, Government of India since 1914. 
Served on N. W. Frontier 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
I^egation, Kabul, 1925-6. Private Secretarj^ to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 
N. W. Frontier Province. 

Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937. 

Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

Secretary to Governor : Captain A. J. Dring. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon'ble Dr. Khan Sahib, Chief Minister 
{Political & Home Affairs & Public Works). 

„ Kazi Ataullah Khan [Education, Reve- 
nue & Agriculture). 

„ Lala Bhanju Ram Gandhi [Finance 

& Legislative Department). 
Khan Mohd. Abbas Khan [Industries). 
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O RISSA: His 

Excellency Sir 
John Austen Hub- 
back, K.C.S.I., I.C.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 

Born : 27th February, 

1878. 

Married: Bridget Alington 
Royds. 

Educated: Winchester and 
King's College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal ; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909 ; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910 ; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913; temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 ; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 
1928 ; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 ; member, 
Governor's Executive Council, B. & O., 1935. 

Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on ist April 
1936. 

Address : Government House, Puri. 

Secretary : J. Bowstead, Esq., M.C.,I.C.S.,B.A. (Cantab.). 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Ministers : 

The Hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, Chief Minister (Home & 
Finance), 

,, Mr. Nityanand Kanungo, (Revenue, Public Works 
and Development), 

„ Mr. Bodhram Dubey, (Edttcation, Local Self- 
Government and Law), 
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PUNJAB; H i s 


r Excellency Sir 


Herbert William 


Emerson, G.C.I.E.,K.C.S.I., 


C.B.E., Governor of the 

i I 

Punjab. 


Born : ist June 1881. 

: 

Educated: Calday 


Grange Grammar School ; 


Magdalene College, Cam- 

■ f Ir 

1 

bridge. 

V ^ 

Entered Indian Civil 


Service, 1905 ; Manager, 

m 

Bashahr State, 1911-14 ; 

\ 

Superintendent and Settle- 

' \ 

ment Officer, Mandi State, 



1915 ; Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Settlement Officer, Punjab, 1917 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1922; Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1930-32. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 
1933 * 

Address : Punjab Governor's Camp. 

Secretary : Lt.-Col. R. T. Lawrence, C.I.E., M.C. 


MINISTERS. 

The Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., 

Premier, (Home Department). 

The Hon. Sir Sundarsingh Majithia,C.I.E.,S.B., (Revenue). 
The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, 
(Development). 

The Hon. Mr. Manoharlal, (Finance). 

The Hon. Nawabzada Major Khizar Hay at Khan, O.B.E., 

(Public Works). 


Mian Abdul Haye, (Education). 


iog 8 
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S IND; His Excellency 
Sir Lancelot Graham. 
K.CSJ., KCJ.E^ IC.S,^ 

first Governor of Sind. 

Bom : i8th April 
1880. 

Educated: St. Paul's 
School, London and Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 

Married : Olive 
Bertha Maurice. 

Enl cred Indian Ci vil 
Service, 1904 ; Assistant 
Collector, 1904 ; Assistant Judge, 1908 ; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 1911: Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint Secretary, Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1921 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Department, 1924-1936. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, ist April 1936. 
Address: Government House, Karachi. 


Secretary : 

Mr. J. M. CORIN, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : 
Capt. R. a. Shebbeake. 


MINISTERS. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Muham- 
mad Umar, O.B.E., Chief Minister, {Finance, Home, 
General and Political and Miscellaneous Departments). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Nihchaldas Chatumal Vazirani, 
{Public Works, Medical and Health Departments), 

The Hon'ble Pir Illahibux Nawazali {Revenue 
Department), 


1: 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES: H I s 

Excellency Sir 
Harry Graham Haig, 

K.C.S.L, C.I.E., LC.S., 

Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

Born: 13th April 1881. 

Married: Violet May 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 

I.C.S. (retired). 

Educated : Winchester 

and New College, Oxford. 

Enterei • J’ni Civil 
Service ^905 , Under- 
Secreiary .0 Gov^' iment of 

U P. I910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915- 
19, I'^eputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Depa^-tmcnt, 1920 ; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30; Home Member, Government of India, 

1932-34- 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6tli Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address : Governor's Camp, U. P. 

Secretary: Mr. J. C. Donaldson, M.C., LC.S. 

Military Secretary : Major D. A. Brett, M.C., E.G.M. 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier, {Home 
Affairs and Finance.). 

The Hon. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, {Revenue Jails.). 
The Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, {Justice, Development, 
Agriculture & Veterinary). 

The Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, {Local Self-Govern- 
ment & Health). 

The Hon. Sri Sampurnanand, {Education). 

The Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, {Communications & 
Irrigation). 
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A LWAR : His Highness 
Rajeshwar S h r I 
S A w A I Maharaj 
Veerendra Shiromani Dev 
Tej Singhji, the present Ruler 
of Alwar State, Rajputana. 

Born: 19th March 1911 at 
Srichandpura in Alwar. 

Educated : At Jaipur. 

The State was founded by 
Rao Pratap Singhji of Macheri 
who had descended through 
Naru from Raja Udaikranji 
who ruled Jaipur in the 
fourteenth century. The Alwar 
family are Kachwaha Rajputs 
of the Naruka subclan. Rao 
Pratap Singhji was succeeded by Maharao Raja Bakhta war Singhji 
whom he had adojJted from Thikana Thana, an estate in the Alwar 
State Maharao Raja Bakhta war Singhji entered into alliance with 
the British Government by a treaty in the year 1803. The said 
Maharao Raja was succeeded by his adopted son Banesinghji from 
Thana. Maharao Rajas Bakhtawar Singhji and Baney Singhji rendered 
valuable services to the British Government. Maharao Raja Baney 
Singhji was succeeded by his son Sheodan Singhji. The latter was 
succeeded by Mangal Singhji from Thikana Thana. 

In 1889 the title of Maharaja” was conferred upon Maharao 
Raja Mangal Singhji as a hereditary distinction. He was succeeded 
by his son Jey Singhji who was born on the 14th June 1882. 



The State has, on several occasions, placed its forces at the dis- 
posal of Government. In August 1900 a detachment of Infantry 700 
strong was despatched for service in China. On the outbreak of the 
Great War (1914-19), His Highness Maharaja Jey Singhji placed 
all the resources of the State at the disposal of Government. The Alwar 
Imperial Service Infantry and one squadron of the Alwar Lancers 
proceeded on active service. Also on hostilities breaking out with 
Afghanistan in May 1919 the Durbar placed the resources of the State 
at the disposal of Government and the Alwar State Forces proceeded to 
the Frontier. The present ruler takes a keen interest in the administra- 
tion of the State and the welfare of his subjects. 
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B AHAWALPUR : Major Dr- 
His Highness Rukn-ud- 
Daula, Nus-rat-i-Jang- 
Saif-ud-Daula, HafizulMulk, 

Mukhlis-ud-Daula wa Muin- 
ud-Daula Al-Haj Nawab Sir 
Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib 
Bahadur Abbasi V., L.L.D., 

G.C.LE., K C S.I.. K.C.V.O., 

Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur. 

Born : in 1904. Succeeded in 
1907. Educated : in Aitchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore. Married: 
j inT92i. Invested with full 

I Ruling powers in 1924. A 

I member of the Standing Com- 

I mittee of the Indian Princes 

Chamber. A.D.C. to Prince of 
Wd.les during his Indian tour, 

1921. Hon. Major in the 21st 
! K.G.O. Central India Horse. 

I Visited Europe and England 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1935- Was honoured in May, 1937, by an invitation to be present m 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of ^he Coronation of Jl.M. the 
King Emperor. Received by King Emperor on eacli occasion. 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab Direct descendant 
of Abbasi de Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo. Heir : Sahibzada 
Mohammad Abbas Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Area : 22,000 square miles. 

Population : 1,000.000. 

Revenue : Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

j Prime Minister : 

IzzAT Nishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan IUhadur 
I Nabi Bakhsh Mohammad Husain, M.A,, LJ. B., C.I.E., Bo -C.S. 

P. W. <S* Revenue Minister : 

Mr C. a. H. Townsend, C I.E. 

Minister for Law 6* Justice : 

Rafiushan Ifrukharul-Mulk, Lieut-Colonel Khan Bahadur 
Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M.A., LL B. 

Home Minister : 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine- ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammad 
Amir Khan. 

Army Minister : 

Rafiushan-Shujaulmulk, Lieut.-General Sahibzada Haji 
Mahommad Dilawar Khan Abbasi, M.B.E., R.I.H. 
Minister for Commerce : 

Mehta Udho Das, B.A., LL.B. 

Minister for Education : 

Major Shamsud Din Mohamad, B.A. 
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B ALASINOR : His Highness 
Nawab Saheb Babi 
S H R 1 Jamiatkhanjj, 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 

Born : loth November 1894. 

Ascended the Gadi on 31st ! 
December 1915. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar | 
College, Rajkot, where he 1 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards His Highness joined the | 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra ; 
Dun and returned with success. 

He is allowed to wear the 1; 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 1 
His Highness is a ruler of ' 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 

He is also endowed with the 
natural gift of writing drama and plays which are greatly admired 
m the province of Gujarat. 

Married : First with H.H. Begurn Saheba Shri Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of J unagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas: (i) H.H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H.H. 
Shri Kliurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra Begum Saheba. 

The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to three daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and ' 
well-known Babi Sunni Pa than dynasty. The ancestors of His j| 
Highness were the descendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur ij 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, i 

who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal ! 

Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 1 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their ii 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force : 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 

Permanent Salute : 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State : 189 square miles. 

Population : 52,525 in 1931 
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B ANGANAPALLE : Nawab 
Mir Fazle Ali Khan 
Bahadur, is the only 
Muslim Ruler in South India 
Born: 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on 6th July 1922. 

Education : St. George 

Grammar School, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) ; Newington Institu- 
tion, Madras ; Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Marriages: (i) In 1924 his 
first cousin, Fakhr-un-nissa 
Begum Sahiba (died in 1928), 
the only daughter of his paternal 
uncle, the late Nawab Mir Asad 
Ali Khan Bahadur. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawab Mir 
Ghulam Au Khan Bahadur, 
bom I2th October 1925. 

(2) In 1930 the present Begum Saliiba, Ra'ees-un nissa Begum from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur (Hyderabad) . One daughter 
Princess Nargis Khatoon (Sahibzadi Padsha), born 20th August 1936 
Recreation : Tennis, Billiards and Shikar. 

The Nawab Saheb Bahadur has travelled widely thioughout 
India, and is now on an extensive tour of pilgrimage of the Holy 
1 ’laces in Iran, Iraq and Arabia. 

The State pays no tribute to the Crown “ The Nawab Saheb 
Bahadur is a ruler of the constitutional type imbued with a single- 
minded devotion to duty and a strong sense of the obligations of his 
royal position. His people have seen in lum not a remote Ruler, but 
a man who is personadly acquainted with many of them and has often 
visited the places where they live” — (Mr. Ilumayun Mirza, the Dewan, 
at the Durbar on the 6th December 1937). Nawab Saheb Bahadur 

is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. 

Population: 000 (mostly Hindus) . Annual Revenue: Rs. 3,01,118. 

The State is rich in mineral resources diamond deposits, also 
copper and calcite mines. ** Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful 
and working conditions ideal ”, is the view expressed by geologists 
about the facilities afforded in regard to the working of the diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food 
grain is cholum. There is free medical aid and fiee education upto 
the Lower Secondary grade. 

Dewan : Humayun Mirza, Esquire. 

PRINCIPAL OFnCERS, 

, fSYED Ali Naqui Sahib. 

Magistrates : Narasimham, Esq. 

Tahsildar : Syed Imam Sahib, B.A. 

Munsiff : Khaja Nazeer Hussain Sahib. 
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B ari A: Lieut. colonel His 
Highness Maharaol 
Shrek Sir Ranjitsinhji, 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of Baria. 

Born : loth July 1886. 

Educated : At Rajkutnar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. | 

Married : In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the ' 

Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kun verba Saheb, a niece of His | 
late Highness the Maharaja I 

Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th | 

February 1908. Assumed full li 

Ruling Powers on May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son : Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji. 

Grandson, eldest son of Heir-Apparent : Raj Kumar Shree 
Jayadeepsinhji. 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
o her State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Area of State : 813 square miles. Population: 159,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal ii. 

Recreation : Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur Motilal L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji, 
C.I.E. 

Raj-Kharch Officer : Captain Saradar Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 

Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., | 

F.C.P.S. 

Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq., D.F.H. (London). i 

P, W. D. Department : C. S, Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. ' 

Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. || 

Banking Department / Chandulal K. Shah, Esq. I 
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B ARODA : His Highness 
F A R Z A N D - I-Khas-I- 
D O W L A t-i-Englishia 
Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel 
Samsher Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G, 

C.I.E., LL.D., Benares Hindu 
University Honorary LL.D., 

(Gamb.) Maharaja of Baroda. 

Born : 1863. Ascended the 

gadi 1875 ; Invested with full 
powers in 1881. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married : In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885. 

Married second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State. 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931. The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932. Attended Coronation of His Majesty King 
George VI, May 1937. Representative of India at Imperial Conference 
May-June 1937. 

Publications. 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes; (3) Speeches; 
(4) Selected letters. 

Recreation : Billiards, tennis, shooting, etc. 

Address : Baroda, Gujerat, Western India. 

Heir : Shrimant Yu vara j Pratapsinh Gaekwar. 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles. 

Population : 2,443,007 (1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 280.46 lakhs. 

Salute : 21 guns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, K.C.I.E,, Dewan. 
COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yu vara j Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachiv). 

Col. Kumar Shivraj Singh, B.A. 

Krishnarao Vithalrao TJplap, B.A , LL.B. 

R. S. Patil (Mane), B.A., LL.B , F.S S., Huzur Kamdar 
{Ex -Officio). 

B. A. Gaekwad, BA., Bar-at-Law, Accountant-General 
{Ex-Officio). 
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B ARWANI: His High- 
ness Devisinghji, 
Rana Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. j 

Ascended the gadi on | 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur | 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was ji 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President: 

Diwan Bahadur H, N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji, 

Judicial Member: 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A„ LL.B. 
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B KNARES : Captain His 
Highness Maharaja Sir 
Aditya Narain Singh 
Bahadur, K.C S I , D Lixr., the 
pieserit Ruler of Benares 
Born : On 17th November, iR74- 
Received liberal education in Sanbkrit, 

Persian and English and is a great reader 
of books. 

In his fondness for Shikar specially big 
game His Highness takes closely to his 
father the late Maharaja Sir Prabliu 
Narain Singh Bahadur. He is also a goorl 
rider and used to play polo in his earlier 
days. 

His Highness possesses a thorough 
insight into the details of administration 
relating to all the important Departments 
and always devotes a considerable portion 
of his time to State work. He is readily 
actessiblc to all his subjects high or low 
and likes to hear all that they have to say. 

The Kingdom of Benares under its 
Hmdu Rulers existed from time immemorial and finds mention in the Hindu and 
Buddhist literature. In the 12th century it was conquered by Sahab-ud*din 
Ghori and formed a separate province of the 'lohaminadan Einpu-e In the 
i8th century when the power of Moghal Kmpcrois declined after the death of 
Aurangzeb, Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising '/emmdar of (iangaiinr (Benares District) 
obtained a Saiiad from the Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Kaja 
Bolwant Smgh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised the four strkars of 
Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. Raja Mansa Ram died in 17^0 and his son B.ilwaut 
Singh became the virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts were made by Safadar 
Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence of the Raja 
but the latter withstood them successfully, strengthened his position and built tlie Port of 
Ramnagar on the bank of the Ganges opposite the Benares City. Raja Balwant Singh died 
in 1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Smgh. He was expelled by W.irreii Hastings. 
Balwant Smgh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was then placed on the Gadi. The 
latter proved an imbecile and there was inaladmmistratiou which led to an agreement m 
1794 by which the lands held by the Raja in his own right, ri^cogmsed by tlie Biitish Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the province. The direct contiol of the latter pi evince 
was assumed by the British Government under an arrangement by which the sui plus revenue 
of the province which was worked out at the tunc to be one la< rupees w'as granted to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domains. Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a British District. There was thus constituted what 
for over a century was known as the Family Domams of the Maharaja of Benares On the 
1st of Apnl, 1911, the major portion of these F)oniains Iietamc a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera Mangraur). Ihu town of Ramn.igar and its 
neighbourmg villages were ceded by the British Government to the Maharaj^ in 1918 and 
became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, viz., Bhadohi, Chakia 
and Ramnagar. 

The British system of admmistration in the U.P. is closely followed The Diwan or 
Chief Minister is designated the Chief Secretary. 

Heir apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bibhuti Narain Singh, born on 5th November, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja as his son and successor on 24th June, 1934. 
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B HAVNAGAR : His High- ' 
NESS Maharaja Raol 
Shree Krishna-kumar 
S iNHji, Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. 

! 

Born : rgth May 1912. His j 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput | 
and a direct descendant of | 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 

Educated : Harrow, England. 

Married : In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shn 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 
sons. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Veerbhadrasinhji. 

Second Son : Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji. 

Area of the State : 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,81,77,196 including Railway. 
Population (1931) : 500,274. 

Chief Products : Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
Darbar. 



PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Mukhya Dewan : Mr. Anantrai P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Naib Dewan : Mr. Natavarlal M. Surti, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Assistant: Mr. Bhaskarrao V. Mehta, M.A., LL.B., 
Advocate (O.S.) 

Personal Assistant: Mr. Hargovind Manishanker Trivedi, B.A., 
LL.B. 


Salute : 13 guns. 


Capital Town s Bhavnagar. 
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B HOR. Raja Shrimant 
Raghunathrao Shan- 
karrao alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sachiv, 

Madar Ul-Maham (most 
faithful) Raja of Bhor. 

Founder of Dynasty : — 

Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time i6g8. 

Present Ruler : Born, 1878. 

Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 

Chamber (7 years). Trips to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 and 1937. Au- 
dience with King-Emperor. 

Attended Coronation . 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashivrao alias Bhausaheb, b.a. 

State Matters : Area 910 sq. miles. Population : 141,546. 
Revenue : Rs. 7,08,007. 9 guns Dynastic Salute was 

bestowed in 1927 for excellent administration and loyal and 
whole-hearted co-operation with British (lOvernment. Heredi- 
ta^ title Raja” conferred upon the Ruler June 1936. Ruler 
enjoys full internal powers. 

Reforms and improvements : — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933 Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

Judicial : An Independent High Court Scheme inaugu- 
rated, 1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library and Raghunatlirao High Scliool built at Bhor, 1928 
and 1937. Shrimant Rajasaheb is President of the Poona Boy 
Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election -right granted, 1929. Taluka Local 
Boards established, 1932. 

General: **Laxmibai” Bridge over Nira built 1933. The 
State rendered varied and valuable help to Government 
specially in the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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B UNDI : His Highness 
Hadendra Shiromani 
Deo Sar Buland Rai 
Maharao Raja Sir Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Maharao Rajah of Bundi. 

Born : 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated : Privately. 
Heiv-apparent : Maharaj , 

Kumar Bahadur Singh. 

His Highness is the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in , 
order of precedence amongst j 
the Princes of Rajputana. I 
Bundi is one of the most |; 
picturesque towns in Raj- I' 
putana. 1 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, !; 

2,16,722. I 

Revenue : Rs. 12,18,612 Hali and Rs. 4,30,462 Kaldar ! 
(British Coin). * 

Salute : 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 1,20,000. j 
COUNCIL. I 

Dewan and Finance Member : A. W. Robertson, D.F.C., I.P 

Judicial Member : Pandit Deoki Nandan Chaturvedi, 
B.A., LL.B. : 

Revenue Member : Thakur Mahendra Singh Ranawat. | 

Home Member : Kanwar Sheonath Singh. I 

Member without Portfolio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. ! 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE< 

Private Secretary : Mr. Sohan Lal R. Jh am aria. ! 

Inspector General of Police: Pandit Washeshar Nath Datta. 
Chief Medical Officer : Rai Saheb Dr. D. N. Ahluwalia, M.B. 
Accountant General : Pandit Muket Behari Lal Bhargave. 
Executive Engineer : Mr. M. L. Sabherwal, M.A., B.Sc. 
Superintendent of Customs, Excise and Forests : Thakur 
Mahipal Singh. 

Sessions Judge : Pandit Jagmohan Nath Tikku, B.A., LL.B. | 
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C AMBAY : His Highness 
Najm-ud-Daulah 
M u M T A z-Ul-M u l k 
Momin Khan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Yaver Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Camba3^ 

(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Najm-e-Sani Family of 
Persia. 

Born : i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2 ist January 1915. Ascended 
13th Dec. 1930 with full 
powers. 

Educated : At Raj ku mar 
College, Rajkot, till April 1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq miles. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years) 
Salute : ii guns. 

Heir-apparent : Nawabzada Mirza Mohommad Jafar Ati 
Khan, born on 15th October 1936. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
the Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States, Baroda 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has plenary powers of disposal for joint deliberations 
with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a miniature 
Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as the first step 
towards reform. 



Offg, Dewan : 

Rao Saheb Purushottam Jogibhai Bhatta, B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary: 

Mir Iqbal Husain, Esq,, B.A , B.L. 
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C HARKHARI : H. H. 
Maharaja Dhira J Sip ah- 
dar-ul-Mulk Sri Ari- 
MARDAN Singh J u Deo Baha- 
dur, the present Ruler of 
Charkhari State, C.I. 

Born : December 1903. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1920, 
attained full ruling powers in 
1924. 

Educated privately at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

History : The Charkhari 

dynasty is descended from Maha- 
raja Jagat Raj, the second son 
of Maharaja Chhatarsal, the 
founder of Bundelkhand, whose 
reign is well-known in Indian history. During the mutiny the 
State was under the rule of Maharaja Ratan Singh who stood loyally 
by the British Government and in recognition of the timely help 
rendered by him to protect the lives of his British guests who took 
refuge mthe State forta Jagir, Khilat and hereditary salute of ii guns 
were conferred on him by the British Government and his services 
were acknowledged by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria through the 
Governor-General at a Durbar. 

The present ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in life There are good 
metalled roads in the town and to the nearest railway station, Mahoba. 
There is a fully equipped hospital m the capital with other dispensaries, 
a Boys’ High School, a Girls’ School and also an Industrial School 
where excellent carpets are made The State maintains one squadron 
of Cavalry, one company of regular Infantry and a reserve force, 
while the Fort which overlooks the town is manned by special Artillery 
There are many places of interest in the State the chief of which are 
the Fort, Rainpur Temple, the tomb of Maharaja Chhatarsal of Mahewa 
and the Cheetal preserves. 

Area : 880 square miles. Population : 1,20,351. 

Annual Revenue : 8 lakhs. 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR : His 
Highness Maharawal 
Shri Nat warsinhj i 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Born : i6th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on loth 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 

Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe m 1926 and in 1937. 

Hair-apparent : Yuvaraj Shri Virendrasinhjt born on 24th 
October 1937. 

Area of the State : 890.34 square miles. Population : 144,640. 

Gross Average Revenue : Rs. 11,20,365. Salute: 9 Guns. 
Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; W. 1 . Turf Club, 
Bombay; British Union Club, London ; S. F. (iyinkhana, ChhotaUdepur; 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd , New Delh. 

Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

I. Commanding Officer : Capt Maharaj Naharsinhji, Military 
Force. 

2. Dewan : Rao Bahadur Dhirajlai. H. Desat, B.A. 

3. Revenue Officer : Mr. Mahasukh M. Shah, B.A. 

4. Dist Sessions Judge: Mr. C. G. Dksai, B.A., JX.B. 

5. First Class Magistrate and Nyavadhisha : Mr. Natvarlal 
D. Parikh. M.A., LL.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S 

6. Superintendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan. 

7. Chief Medical Oj^er and] ail Supdt: Dir.B. M Dave, M.B.B.S 
8. State Engineer : Mr. Morarji C. Rupera, L.C.E, 

9. Forest Officer: Mr. N. D. Aiyengar. 
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C HITRAL : Ca.pt. H i s 
Highness Mehtar Moh- 
ammad Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
the present Ruler of Chitral. 
Born : 29th September 1897. 
Nationality : The Chitral dyn- 
asty trace their descent to Amir 
Taimur (the famous Tamerlane) 
through his grandson Sultan 
Hussain the Emperor of Herat. 

Mirza Ayub, the grandson oi 
Sultan Hussain came to Cliitral 
as an exile and married the 
daughter of the then ruler of 
Chitral who proudly styled him- 
self the descendant of Alexander 
the Great. The issue of the 
marriage was the founder of the 
present dynasty. 

Educated : First privately 
and then in the Islamia College, 
Peshawar, where he received 
the Chelmsford Gold Medal for being first in B. A. examination. He 
also had military training and was attached as Hon. Officer to the 
Royal 13th 1^'roiitier Force Rifles, 6th Battalion, from 1926 to 1931 • 
His Highness was with the Political Department from 1931 to 1936 
when he succeeded to the Gadi. His Highness is officially styled as 
“ Mehtar ’* but his own subjects address him as " Badashah". 

The Ruling family is staunchly loyal to the British Crown. In war 
and peace the Rulers have given undeniable proof of their devotion. In 
1919 in alliance with the British Government Forces, His Highness com- 
manded the Chitral State Army and occupied the Afghan Cantonment 
at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials as mentioned in 
the Government Desjiatches. In 1 924 when his father His late Highness 
had gone on a pilgrimage His Highness acted as Regent and administer- 
ed the State very successfully, and the Government on his request 
granted 1000 more rifles for the State forces. On the return of his 
father His Highness was appointed as Governor of the Mastuj Province, 
which post he retained till his succession in 1936. In 1926 His 
Highness was appointed as Hon. laeutenant of the Indian Army. In 
1932 His Highness was one of the two delegates representing British 
Government on the Boundary Commission with the Afghans. In 
January 1934 His Highness was made a Hon. Captain. 

His Highness is interested in the study of general science and 
also composes Persian verses. His Highness has written a book of 
more than 2000 Persian verses on the bearings of the Theory of Cosmic 
and Biological Evolution on Islam, which has been published. 

Salute : ii guns. Area of the State : 4000 sq. miles 

State Forces : H. H. maintains a Body-Guard of four thousand men. 
Boundary : The State has a boundary of more than 250 miles with 
Afghanistan and the Northern border of Chitral runs parallel to that 
of Soviet Russia. Address : Chitral, N.W.F.P. 
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C OCHIN; His High- 
ness Sir Sri Rama 
V A R M A. G.C.I.E., 

Maharaja of Cochin State. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 

25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir: His High ness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west comer of India. 

It has an area of 1,480 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bounded on the north by British Mala- 
bar, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Travancore and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the ist place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 47 High Schools, 106 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 882 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by five Municipalities 
in the five important towns and 87 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried on in the name 
and imder the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the foimtain head of all authority in the State, 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. A Legislative Council with a predomL 
nant non-official majority has been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Dewan of the State is Sir R. K. 
Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.I.E 
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C OOCH BEHAR : His 

Highness Maharaja 
Jagaddipendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur. 

Born: 15th December 1915. 
Succeeded to the Gadx on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936 

Area of the State: 1,318.35 
Square Miles. 

Population : 5,90,866 
Revenue . About 32 lakhs 
Language spoken . Bengali 
Permanent Salute : 13 guns 

RULING FAMILY. 
Mother : Her Highness The 
Maharani Saheba, daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Brother : Maharajkumar Indrajitendra Narayan 
Sisters : Maharajkumaris 11 a Devi, Gayatri Devi and Menaka Devi. 
STATE COUNCIL. 

President • His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur. 
Vice-President : Mr. L. G. Wallis, 1 C.S 

MEMBERS. 

Rai Karali Ciiaran Ganguli Bahadur, B.A., BCS (retd.), 
Revenue Ofheer of the State. 

Rai Sahib S R Majumdar, Audit Officer of the State. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

All the Members of the State Council with the following Additional 
Members representing different interests : — 

Sri JUT U. N Dutt, B.L. {Ex-officio). 

Khan Chaudhury Amanatulla Ahmed (Mohammedans). 

Sri jut Surendra Kanta Basu Majumdar, B L. (Bar). 

Sri JUT Duli Chand Sethia Oswal (Merchants). 

Sri JUT SusiL Kumar Chakraverty, M.A. (Hindus). 

Kumar Robindra Narayan (Rajguns). 

Sri JUT H. K. Sen Gupta, B L {Secretary). 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Major Rajkumar R Singh, Bar-at-Law, Private Secretary 
to His Highness. 

Sri JUT Umanath Dutt, B.L , Civil and Sessions Judge. 

^ Srijut Sarat Chandra Ghosal, M.A., B.L , Fouzdan Ahxlkar. 

Mr. J. C Roy, B Sc., (Cal. and Glas.), A.M.I E.S. (Scott ), M.R 
San. I. (Lond.), State Engineer. 

Dr. K. K. Dhar, B.Sc., M.B. (Cai.), L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 
L.M. (Dublin), D.T.M , D.T.H. (Liverpool), Civil Surgeon. 

Rai S. C. Majumdar Bahadur, Superintendent of Police. 

Srijut S. C. Gupta, M.A , Principal, Victoria College. 
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D ATIA:Lt. Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Lokendra Sir 
Govindsinh Ju Deo 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E.,K.C.S.I., 

Ruler of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Itmpire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading's statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls' School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.S.O., K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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D HAR(C.I.)* His Highness 
Maharaja Anand Rao 
P uAR Saheb Bahadur 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhar State. 

Born : 24th November, 1920. 

Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D.B.E., on ist August, 
1926. 

Succeeded to Gadi : On the 
1st of August, 1926. 

Education : His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of a European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
Harvey Jones. His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
passed his Diploma Examination 
in April 1936 and has appeared 
for the C. I. & Ajmer Board Inter Examination in March J93H. 
Hts Highness paid a short visit to London on the occasion of the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI in May last. 

Salute: 15 guns. Area of the State: 1,800.24 square miles. 
Average Revenue of the State : Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of 
the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats and Jagirs, etc. Population ' 243,52 1. 

Railway Station / Mhow — 33 miles. Rutlam — 60 miles on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Line. 

COUNCa OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karhhari : 

Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar. 

Member (without Portfolio) of the Executive Council : 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar. 
Home and Revenue Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

Military Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member: 

Rai Bahadur G. B. De, b a., b.l. 

Consultative Member: 

Thakur Jaswant Singh j I of Bidwal. 

Durbar and Council Secretary : 

Mr. B. S. Bapat, m.a., ll.b. 
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D HARAMPUR : His 

Highness Maharana 
Shri Vijayadevji 
Mohandevji Rana, Raja Saheb 
of Dharampur. 

Born : 1884. Ascended the 

Gad% : 1921. Educated : At the 
Rajkuinar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1905 A. S. 

Rasikkun verba, Daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja .Shn 
Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, and after her demise m 
1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Kumar Shri 
Samantsinhji of I'ahtana. 

His Highness is a Member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. A Banner was pre- 
sented to the State by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria when she 
assumed the title of “ Empress 
of India " on the ist January 1877. Awarded His T.ale Majesty’s 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 and the Coronation Medal in 1937. 

Visited : 

Europe : 1924. 1929, i933* i935- 

China, Japan, P'ederated Malay States, Java-Sumatra : 1925. 
Egypt — Syria, Iraq, T^aJestine : 1028. 

Australia, Ta.smania, New Zealand : 1931. 

China, Japan, Strait Settlements and Manila* 1937. 

Their Highnesses were received by Their Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress in 1924. 

The Ruling House of Dharampur belongs to the Celebrated clan 
of Sisodia Rajput. 

Area of the State : 704 Square Miles. Population : About 1,12,031. 
Revenue : Rs. 8| Lakhs. Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal n. 
Recreation : Shooting, Music and Travelling. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardcvji, b.a. (Bom.) b.a. (Cant.). 
STATE COUNaL. 

President : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Revenue Member : Mr. S. J. Desai, b.a. 

Member for Commerce and Industry : Dr. S. K. Pij-lai, D.Oec 
“ Publ." (Munich). 

MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

Chairman : Mr. D. V. Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Member : Nagar Sheth Narandas Bhanabhai Shah. 

Member : Dr. K. B. Pispati, m.b.b.s., Chief Medical Officer. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Personal Assistant to His Highness The Maharana Saheb : 
Mr. Bhogilal J. Mody. 

Assistant Secretary: Mr. R. M. Nanavati, F.C.I., h.b.C.S., 
F. Com. Sc. A., F.R. Econ. S., F.S.S. (London) “ Corporate Secretar>^” 
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D holpur: Lt.'Col. His j 
Highness Rais-ud- 
Daula Sipahdar-ul- 
Mulk Saramad Raj Hai 
Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri i 
Sawai Maharaj Rana Sir j 
Udai Bhan Singh Lokendra , 
Bahadur Deler ]ung Jai 
Deo, G.C.I.E., 'K.C.S.L, 
K.C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. ’ 

Born : 12th February 

1893. 

Succeeded to the Gadi I 
in March 1911 and assumed ! 
full ruling powers in 1913. 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes, and then for a brief period at the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, after which he went on educational tour to the | 
Western (-ountries of Europe. He was a Member of the first ' 
two Round Table Conferences and visited England in 1930-31. 

Married : To the sister of the present Rais of Badru- 
khan — one of the very old Houses of the Phulkian States. 

Area of State : 1,221 miles. Population: 2,54,986. 

Revenue: 17,70,000. 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns ; personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : H.H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur. 

Members. 

Political Secretary : A. N. Thorpe. 

Jagirdar & President, Municipality: Nawab Mohammad 
Rustam Ali Khan. 

Revenue Secretary-in~charge : B. Madho Narain, B.A. 
Financial Secretary : Pandit Kaladhar Tewari. 

Personal Secretary : Rai Sahib M. Din Dayal, B.A. 

A dm. Officer, Police Department : Rai Bahadur Sardar 
Tirath Singh, I. S. O. 

Military Secretary: Lt.-Col. Raghubir Singh. 

General Secretary : R. Z. Abbasi. 
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D HRANGADHRA: 

Major His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana 
Shri Sir Giianshyamsinhji, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar. 

Born : In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi in 
1911. 

Educated : R a j k u m a r 
College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant 
Married : Five times. 

Has three sons (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, H(‘ir-apparent, born 
1923, being educated at Heileybuiy College, England, i 2 ) 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji and (3) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Dharmendrasinhji, both born in 1927, studying at H(‘ath 
Mont Preparatory School, luigland. 

Area of the State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State’s portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000 Dynasltc Salute : 
13 Guns. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Personal Assistant: MahaprasadU, Arwind, B A ,LL.B. 
Private Secretary: ('handrakant B. Yodh. 

Household Controller: G. N. Kesri. 

STATE COUNCIL (Members). 

Military Member: Lt.-CoI. Raj Rana Shri Narsinh- 
siNHji P. Jhala. 

Political Member : Rao Saheb Anantrai N. Manker, M.A. 
Home Member: Mahaprasad U. Arwind, LL.B. 
Secretary to the Council : Kishanlal M. Jain, B. A., LL.B. 
Chief Agricultural Products : Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and 
Wheat. 

PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES. 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India. 
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D HROL : His Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri 

JORAWARSINGHJI, the 
present Ruler of Dhrol State, 
W.I.S. Agency. 

The State was founded by 
Jam Hardholji in about 1595 
A.D. The Ruling family of 
Dhrol belongs to the Jadeja 
Rajputs, the descendants of 
Lord Shri Krishna. His 
Highness Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dolulsmghji, the last Ruler 
of the State, renounced the 
Gadi in the month of August 
i<>37 in favour of his grandson. 

Born : 28th May iqio. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Succeeded : August 1937. 

The Stale has 71 villages covering an approximate area of 282.7 
square miles. 

Population : 27,639 as per census of 1931. 

Average annual revenue : Rs. 2,44,949-11. 

Hereditary salute : q guns. 

The Thakore Saheb holds sanads of adoption. The succession is 
governe'd by primogeniture. 

The Revenue administration is based on the Bhagbatai system. 
The Judicial Department consists of the Huzur Court, the Courts of 
the Naeb Devan, of the Sar Nyayadhish and of the Civil Judge and 
hirst Class Magistrate. The State has two charitable dispensaries, 
which are open not only to subjects of the State but also to people 
in the adjoining districts who freely take advantage of them. Educa- 
tion is free in the Stale, both English and Vernacular. 

Electric power is available in the capital town of Dhrol. There 
are three ginning factories in the State and the ginning fees are very 
moderate. There is a regular Motor service between Dhrol and Rajkot. 
The Municipal administration is carried on by the State and the 
expenses thereof are met from the general revenues. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS : 

Dewan : Mr. M. V. Parghi, B.A., LL.B. ; Revenue Commissioner : 1 

Rajkumar Shri Chandrasinhji ; Personal Assistant to H. H. .* K .S. 
Valerawala : Naeb Dewan : Mr. Manilal B. Doshi, B A., LL. B. ; 
Sar Nyayadhish : Mr Kapurchand M. Shah, B A , LL B. ; Chte] 
Medical Officer: Dr. NirbhayaThakar, M.B.B S.; First Class Magistrate: 
Mr. D. H. Vyas, B.A., LL B. ; Acting Superintendent of Police 
Mr. Hematlal M. Buch ; Electrical <§* Mechanical Engineer : Mr '• 
J. M Rana, E.E &ME , Educational Inspector : Mr. K. M. Shah, - 
B.A., LL.B.; The Chief Accounts Officer : Mr, D. K. Mehta, Private 1, 
Secretary to H,H. : Mr. S. A. Cama, BA. 
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rvUNGARPUR: His 
^ Highness Rai Ra- 
YAN, MahI-MahENDRA, ' 

Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
RAWAL Shri Sir Laksh- 
MAN SiNGHji Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem Singh, wlio ruled over Mewar 
in the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : igo8. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 a Princess 
of Kishengcirh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of Stale : 1,460 square miles. 

Population : 2,27,500. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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F ARTDKOT ; Lieutenant 
His Highness Farzand-i- 
Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Raja 
Harindar Singh Brar Bans 
Bahadur, Ruler of Faridkot 
State, Punjab. 

Born : On 29th January 

1915 

Succeeded to the Gadt . Dec 
1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling l^owers on 17 th 
October I93<j 

Educated : At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career. Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist in his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 
His Highness received practical Administrative and Judicial training 
in his State. 

In December 1933 His Highnes.s successfully completed a course of 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. His Highness 
is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially Polo. 

Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933. 

Salute: ii guns 

Area of State : 643 square miles. 

Population : 164,346 

Gross Income : Rs. 20 lakhs 

Heir- Apparent : Shri Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur 

Born : 22nd October 1937 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur : — 

The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur , 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since 1934 
Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a. 

Home Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. 

Judicial and Revenue Secretary : Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Aziz. 

B.A., LL.B. 

A D.C, to His Highness : Major Malik Mohammad Bahadur. 
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G ONDAL • His Highness 
Shree Bhagvat Sinhjee, 

G.CI.E., G.CS.I., M.D, 

F.R.C P E M..M.R.C P E . 

D.C.L., LL.D . F R S.E.,M.R.A S . 

MRI (G.B).FCP&SB.H.PA. 

C.,Fell. Bom University, Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal. 

Born : Oct. 24, 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884 
Educated at the Rajkiimar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University oi Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H.H. Maharana Shri Naran 
Devji of Dharampur 

His Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb isa Jadeja Raiput. 

The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I had a modest estate 
of 20 villages Kumbhoji IT, the most powiiful Chief of ihe 
house, widened the territories to their present limit by (oiuiutst. 
but it was left to the present enlightened and able ruler to devtloj) 
iU resources To the utmost and on u.ccoimt of its imjxuliinci' 
and advanced administration it earned the position of a lirst class 
State, Gondal has always been pre-eminent amongst the States of 
its class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enterprise in Kathiawar. 
There are no export or import duties, the jieople being free from taxes 
and dues. Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect of education 
Female education has been made compulsory. Ks. 50 lakhs have 
been spent on irrigation tanks and canal?, water supply and electricity 
to the town of Gondal, which is the capital of the State, and to 
Dhoraji and Upleta. 

There is telephone communication throughout the State and a net- 
work of roads with bridges and roadside avenues 

The people celebrated the completion of His Highness’ fifty years 
beneficent rule by Tula Vidhi (weighing against gold) with unprece- 
dented eclat in 1934. 

Author of : “ A History of Aryan Medical Science,” and “A Journal 

of a visit to England.” Heir: Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji. 

Area of State : 1,024 square miles Population : 2,05,846 

Revenue : Rs. 50,00,000. Salute : 1 1 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 



Secretary : Miss J. D. Rathod, b.a. 

Huzur Secretary : P. B. Joshi, b.a. 

Nyaya Mantn: R. S. T. P. S^mpat, b.a ,ll.b 
Sar Nyayadhtsh : K. J. Sangham, b.a., ll b 
VasuluH Adhikart : P. W. Mehta, b.a 
Manager & Engineer-tn-Chtef, Railway * 
J. M. Pandya, b.sc. (Edin.), a m.i.e. 
Police Superintendent {in Charge) : H. S. 
Sangham. 


Bandhkatn Adhtkan ' N P Joslii, u r , 
A M I E 

Khajancht D K. Vyas 

Chief Medical Officer ' M K Bhupatsmhjce, 

L R C P., MRCS, DTM, MB, B CH 

Vidya Adhikari : C B Patel, b a 
Khangi Karbhari : P. P Buch. 
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G walior : His highness 
Maharaja, Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqti- 
DAR, Rafi-Ush-Shan, Wala 
Shikoh, Mahatasham-i-Dau- 
RAN, Umdat-ul-Umra, Maha- 
RAJAHDHIRAJ, H1SAM-US-SaLT- 

anat, George Jivaji Rao 
S ciNDiA, Alijah Bahadur, 
Shrinath, Mansur-i-Zaman, 
Fidwi - 1 - Hazrat - 1 - Maltk-i- 
Mauzzam-i-Kafi-ud - Daraja-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of Gwalior 
State. 

Born * 26th June 1916. 
Son of His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madhav Rao Scindia and 
Her Highness the Maharani 
Gajraraja Scindia. 

Ascended the throne on 27th 
September 1925, invested with 

ruling powers on November 2, 1936. 

Educated . Privately under the guardianship of his mother. 
Passed Matriculation Examination in Second Division. Attended 

Victoria College, Gwalior. 

Admimsirahve training • Received Settlement and Revenue 

training at Lyallpur (Punjab), Administrative training at Bombay 
and Bangalore and Military training at Poona. 

During minority held charge of Revenue Member, Gwalior Cabinet, 
from May 1934 to November 1935. Appointed “ Associate Knight " 
of the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem in June 1937. Elected 
’'^icc-President of East-India Association, London, in November 1937. 
Salute 21 guns. 

Recreation : Motoring, Big game shooting. Riding, Tennis and 
Reading. 

Area : 26,397 square miles. Population : 3,523,070. 

Revenue Two and half crores. Capital : Gwalior. 

Addresses : Jai Vilas, Gwalior, Madhav Vilas, Shivpun. 

On November 2, 193O, His Highness assumed full ruling powers. 
Since then, in matters of administration His Highness is assisted by a 
Council consisting of eight Ministers and the Huzoor Secretary. The 
new constitution came into force from March 1937, when with a view 
to improve the efficiency of the Government, the wmk among the 
various Ministers was revised and redistributed. The State has a 
Legislative Assembly called Majlis-i-Am, to which members are both 
elected and nominated. The State maintains an efficient Army 
consisting of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units. It has its own 
Postal system and a Light Railway. Besides possessing a number 
of schools the State possesses two Colleges for boys and one for girls. 
The State maintains a Public School run on European lines to impart 
education to the children of nobles and well-to-do people. 
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Since the present Ruler assumed powers, vigorous impetus has 
been given to all-round moral and material progress. The con* 
struction of the Harsi Reservoir costing about i J crores, a proposal 
to construct an up-to-date Female Hospital and the sanction of one 
crore of rupees for Rural Reconstruction are the landmarks in the 
history of Gwalior. The network of roads has been utilised by the 
motor service run by Gwalior Northern Indian Transport Company, 
and those places which were unconnected are now being joined with 
important highways. To bring Gwalior closer to the outer World His 
Highness has recently sanctioned the construction of a Seaplane Base, 
which will serve as a halting Station on the Imperial Air Line at 
Madhav Sagar and an Aerodrome at Maharajpur. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Huzoor Secretary : Major Sardar C. S. Angre (Offg. Foreign 
& Political Minister). Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Ofig.). ♦ 

Assistant Huzoor Secretary . Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg. 
Huzoor Secretary). 

Assistant Huzoor Secretary : Syed Mohamad Ali. 

Military Secretary : Col. Sardar Yadorao Ghorpade (on leave), 
Major S. K. Surve (Otfg.). 

Assistant Military Secretary : Major S. K. Surve. 

Controller of Household : Capt. Sardar Anandrao Bhau Saheb 
Phalke. 

Assistant Controller, Household: Capt. Ganpatrao Jinsiwale. 

Physician : Lieut. Dr. Shankarlall Gargya, L.K.C.P. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

Ojfficers-in-Waiting : Lieut. Brijraj Narain, M.A., LL.B., Lieut. 
Eknathrao Patil, B.Sc., Lieut R. M. Kadam, B.A. and Lieut. A. M. 
Desai. 

Aides-de-Camp Major M. P. Dube , Lieut. Thakur Ranjit 
Singh ; Lieut. Vyankatrao I.agad, M.A., LL.B. , Lieut. Kumar Fateh 
Singh Patankar ; Lieut. Kumar Ranjit Singh Patankar , Lieut. 
Thakur Ram Singh. 

Inquiry Officers : Mr. K. G. Bakshi, B.A., LL.B. , Mr. C. G. 
Mahadik, B.A., LL.B. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Foreign and Political Minister: Col Sir Kailas Haksar, Kl., 
C.I.E., B A. (On deputation to Bikanei State) Major Sardar C. S 
Angre (offg.) 

Army Minister : Major General Sardar Rao Raja G. R. Rajwade, 
C.B.E. (on leave). Col. Sambhajirao Bhonsle, O.B.E. (Offg.). 

Revenue Minister . Rao Bahadur 1.. B. Mulye, B.A. 

Finance Minister : Mr. C. W. C. Carson, C I.K., O.B.E. 

Home Minister : Sir Manubhai Mehta, Kt., C.S.I., M A., LL.B. 

Minister for Law and Justice : M. Saduddin Haider. 

Ministers: i. Major Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao Pawar. 2. Lieut. 
Col. Sardar M. N. Shotole. 

Huzoor Secretary : Major Sardar C. S. Angre (Offg. Foreign 
& Political Minister) ; Capt. Sardar M. R. Phalke (Offg.). 

Secretary for the Council : Syed Mohamad Ah {Ex-Offtcto) . 
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H yderabad : H i s Exalted 
Highness, Rustom-i-Dowran, 
Arastu-i-Zaman, Lt.-General 
Muzaffarul-Mulk Wal-Mamalik, 
Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, Fateh Jung Sipah Salar, Faithful 
Ally ol the British Government, Nizamud- 
Doula, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf J ih, 
G.C.S I., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar. 

Born ' j886. 

Ascended the throne ; 191X. 

Educated : Privately. 

Mamed : In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

Heir : His Highness Nawab Mir 
Himayat Ali Khan Bahadur, Azam 
Jah, Pnncc of Berar. 

Area of the State : 100,465 square miles^ 
Population * 17,877,986. 

Hevenue : Actuals h.r 1937 . “8,82 06,800. Estimated for 1938 9,13,66,000. 

Salute: 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members, eight of whom are elected 
and an Executive Council of six ofhcials with a President It maintains its own paper 
currency and coinage, postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education. There arc also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical Institute and an Observatory. The State is of great historical and 
archaeological interest, as ivithin its limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 

Capital : Hyderabad — Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
bmldmgs, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 

EXECUTIVE COUNOL. 



President : 

His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur) P.C., Kt., BA , LL D., D.C.L., (with Railway, Mines and Consti- 
tutional Affairs Portfolios). 


A rmy and Medical Member . 

Nawab Sir Aqueel Jung Bahadur. 

Political and Education Member 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M A. 

(Oxon.) 

Revenue and Police Member : 

Sir Theodore J. Tasker, Kt , C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.C.S. 


Public Works Member: 

Raja Shamraj Rajwant Bahadur. 

Finance Member: 

Nawab Fakhr Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Judicial Member : 

Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur. 
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I DAR: His Highness Maharaja 
Dhiraj Shree Himmat Singh ji of 
— The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadt on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Born : On 2nd September 1899. • 

Mamed : In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916. He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from alt the Chiefs’ Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class pnre from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 20, he had 
accounted for many a panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gad% of Idar, Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it it expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in 1917. 

Salute: 15 Guns. Area: 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue: Rs. 21 Lakhs. 
Diwan : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M.A., LL.B. 
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I NDORE: His Highness | 
Maharajadhiraj Raj ! 
Rajeshwar Sawai ! 
Shree Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Indore. | 

Bom; 6th September 1908. ; 

Accession: 26th February | 
1926. i 

Investiture: 9th May 1930. 
Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford, I926-29. 

^ Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). Her High- 
ness Maharani San yogi ta Bai 
died in July 1937. 

Daughter: Princess Ushadevi, 
born 20th October 1933. 
Delegate to the R.T.C. in 1931. 

Area of State : 9,902 square miles. Population: 1,325,000. 
Revenue : Rs. 1,35,00,000. 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address: Indore, Central India. 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 

STATE CABINET, 

President : 

Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Sir S. M. Bapna, Kt., 

C.I.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Pr me Minister. i 

MEMBERS. 

Revenue Minister : 

Dewan-i-Khas Bahadur Diwan Bahadur K. B. Tilloo. 
Finance Minister : 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 
Minister -in-Waiting : 

Aitmad-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Col. Dinanath, Bar-at-Law. ! 

Joint Revenue Minister : I 

C. G. Matkar, Esq., M. A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. | 

Home Minister t ii 

Mashir BahadurM. A. Rashid Khan, B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at^Law. 
Army Member: 

Major-General T. M. Carpendale. 
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J AISALMER: His 

Highness Maharaja- 

DHiRAj Raj Rajeshwar 
Maharawalji Sri Sir Jawa- 
HIR SlNGHjl SAHEB BAHADUR, 

Y A D U K u l-Chandrabhal, 

Rukan-ud-Dowlah, 

Muzzafar-Jung, Bijemand, 

K.C.S.I., of Jaisalmer. 

Born: i 8 th November, 1882 . 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 1914 . 

Jaisalmer State is a 
sovereign State in Rajputana. 

The Ruling House is the ac- 
knowledged head of the Lunar 
Race and the Rulers of Jaisal- 
mer are the direct lineal des- 
cendants of Lord Shri Krishna. 

One of the most venerable and 
prized heirlooms of the House 
of Jaisalmer is the ** Megha- 
dambar” — the Regal Umbrella made by Vishwakarma — which was 
used by Lord Shri Krishna on State occasions. The eight-metalled 
umbrella which surmounts the palace of J aL aimer towering high abc^vc 
the venerable walls of the historic hill-fort is emblematic of the 
“ Meghadambar ” and is indicative of the proud position which the 
House of Jaisalmer occupies in India as the head of the Lunar Race 
and its off -shoots. The Rulers of Jaisalmer are, therefore, styled as 
“ Chhatrala Yadavapati ” — the canopied Lords of the Yadavas. There 
is no Ruling House in India with the exception of Udaipur 
that can claim to be founded earlier than Jaisalmer. In the time 
of Maharawal Amar Singh (1661-1702) the Jaisalmer State was at the 
zenith of its power and glory and commanded an area of over 100.000 
square miles. Its territory extended North to the Sutlej, comprising the 
whole of the Bahawalpur State, westward to the Indus including 
Sukkur, Bhukkur, Rohri, &c., in Sind ; to the East and South included 
many districts such as Pugal (nowin Bikaner), Pokaran, Barmer, Girab 
and Phalodi (now in Jodhpur). It was because of this vast territory 
that the Rulers of Jaisalmer were styled as “ Pashchimdhar Badshah ”, 
i.e., “ the King of the Western lands.” The State still commands an area 
of about 16,062 square miles and is the third largest State in Rajputa- 
na and eighth largest State in India including Kalat During the reign 
of Maharawal Mulraj this State entered into Political Relationship, 
with the British Government by a Treaty of “ Perpetual Friendship 
Alliance and Unity of Interests ” in 1818. Jaisalmer State has never 
paid tribute to any power. 

Revenue : Rs. 5,31,400. Permanent Salute : -15 guns. 

He%r- Apparent . — Maharaj Kumar Sri Girdhar Singhji Saheb Bahadur. 
Second Son . — Maharaj Kumar Sri Hukum Singh] i Saheb Bahadur. 
Dewan.-^Dr. L. R. Sikund, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Giessen), 
Bar-at-Law. 
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J ANJIRA: His Highness 
S iDi Muhammad Khan, 
Nawab Saheb of Tan- 

JIRA. 

Born : March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Dcccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 

Married : On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of Jaora State in Central India. 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,00,000. 

Salute : 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan and Judge, High Court : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, 
B.A,, LLB 

Sar Nyayadhtsh : Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 
khani, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F.P.S. (Gls.), L.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. L. P. Mascarenhas. 

Chief Agricultural Officer : Mr. H. P. Paranjpye, B A. 
Chief Engineer : Mr. V. A. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Private Secretary to H.H, the Nawab Saheb : Mr. G. S. Kar- 
BHARI, M.A. 

Customs Inspector ; Mr. Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahim an 
Khan JADE. 

Mamlatdar, J afar abad : Mr. G. A. Dighe. 
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J A O R A : Lieutenant- 

Colonel His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 
Jang, G.B.E , K C I K., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Bom : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadt m 1895 

Educated at the Daly Collcpjc, 

Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps for fifteen months 
till 1902, and IS Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel m the British 
Army. 

Mamed : His Highness’ first 
marriage was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd in the year 1921 

Heir-Apparent : B i r j i s 
Qadr Nawabzada Mohammad Nasir Ali Kuan Sahib. 

Area oj State : 601 square miles. tievenue : Rs 12,00,000 

Population : 1,00,204. Salute . 13 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur 

Vice-President and Chief Minister : Khan Sahib Muniruddin, 

B.A. (Alig.). 

Secretary : Me Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M A , LL B (Alig ) 

M embers 

Military Secretary : Farrukh Siyar Major Nawabzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib. 

Private Secretary : Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin 
Ahmed Sahib 

Secretary, Public Health Department : Muntazim Bahadur .Sahibzada 
Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : Mr. Nasrai Mohammad 
Khan, MA., LL.B.'(Alig.). 

Senior Member, Revenue Board : Moulvi Mohammad Kaftullah Sahib 
Finance Member : Khan Sahib Muniruddin, B.A. (Alig ). 
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J AWHAR STATE : Raja 

Shrimant Patangshah 
V iKRAMSHAH, the present 
Ruler of Jawhar State, is a 
descendant of the illustrious 
family of Jayaba Mukne who 
founded the dynasty The 
valour and prowess of the Raja's 
ancestors won them the proud 
and princely title of “ SHAH " 
from Mohomad Taghlakh, the 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Born : nth December 1917. 

Education : Was brought up 
in childhood by Mrs. Marston, 
wife of Mr. W. H. Marston, 
Superintendent in the Indian 
Police service Received educa- 
tion at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and then joined 
Blundell’s Old Public School in 
England After leaving the 
School, received administrative training under competent tutors in 
England, and on return to India in 1937, received practical administra- 
tive training under the Collector of Nasik 

The State is in direct political relation with the Government of 
India through the Gujarat States Agency The Raja Saheb was 
invested with full administrative powers on i6th January 1938 He 
exercises full Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right 

Recreation : Shooting, riding, tennis and motoring. 

The State is one of the oldest States in India and pays no tribute 
either to the Bntish Government or to any other State. 

Area: 308 square miles Average Annual Revenue Ks ^,^5,000. 

Population : 57,261 Salute : 9 guns permanent. 

Chief Products : Grams such as Paddy, Nagli and Warai and 
Forest produce such as Timber and Coal. 

The Capital town of Jawhar is 1,500 feet above sea level and 
the climate is excellent especially in summer. 

Educational : Primary education is provided free to all throughout 
the State. A free English Class is attached to the Main Vernacular 
School at Jawhar. 

Medical Relief : There are 3 dispensaries where free medical 
relief is provided. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur M. O. Patel, B.A. 
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J ODHPUR : Col. His 
Highness Raj Rajesh- 
WAR Saramad-i-Raja-i- i 
Hind Maharaja Dhiraj I 
Sir Umaid Singhji Sahib ! 
Bahadur, G.C S.I.,G.C.1.E., I 
K.C.V.O., AD.C., Ruler of ; 
Jodhpur State. | 

Born : 1903. Ascended | 
the Gadi : 1918. | 

Educated : at the Mayo | 
College, Ajmer. l| 

Married: Daughter of i 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey j 
Singhji Bhati of IJmaidna- j 
gar in 1921. Has five sons || 
and one daughter. ' 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Han want Singhji j! 
Sahib, born in 1923 ' 

Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. ; 

Population : 21,25,982. |, 

Revenue: 1,71,57,200. 

Permanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadijr. I 

Chief Minister and Finance Minister : Lt.-Col. Sir Donald 
M. Field, C.I.E. 

Home Minister : Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 
Public Works Minister : Mr. S. G. Edgar, I.S.E. 

Revenue Minister : The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Chowdhri Muhammad Din. 

Judicial Minister : Rai Bahadur Lala Kanwar Sain, M.A , 
Bar-at-law. 



— . J 
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J UNAGADM: Captain His 
Highness Sir Maha- 
BATKHANJI RaSULKHANJI III, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Nawab 

Saheb of Junagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan ) . 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 

Educated : Preparatory 

school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khan j I, born 23rcl 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population : 545,132 
Principal Port: Veraval. Revenue: Rs. i Crore. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council: 

J. Monteath, Esq., C.I.E., 1 C.S. (Retired) 

Second Member of the Council: 

VlQUARUL OmERA ZlAlTL MULK SAHEBZADA SARDAR MaHO- 
MED Khan Saheb Bahadur Daler Jung, B.C.S., J.P. 

Law Member: 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. j. X. Sequeira. 
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K APURTHALA : Colonel 
His Highness Farzand- 
i-Dilband Rasikh-ul- 
Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C. 
S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1918). 
Created G.B.E. (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee. 
Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness' salute was raised 
to 15 guns and the annual 
tribute of ;^9,ooo a year was 
remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government ; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d'Honneur from the French Government 
in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rou- 
mania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Iran, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. Received Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarre from the Italian Government, 1934. His Highness had the 
honour of attending the Silver Jubilee of Their late Majesties in 1935, 
and the Coronation of Their Majesties King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in London in 1937. His Highness celebrated his Diamond 
Jubilee in November 1937. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : Siri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh. 

Chief Minister : SiR John Coldstream, I.C.S. 

Household Minister and Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces . 

Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., I.A. 

Area of the State : 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000. Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the Superintendent. 

Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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K HAIRPUR : His 
Highness Mir Faiz 
Mahomed Khan Talpur 
of Khairpur State. 

Born • 4th Jan. 1913. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
father His Highness Mir 
Ali Nawaz Khan Talpur. 

The Rulers of Khaiipur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Minister: Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 
Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind, N.W.R. 
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K ISHANGARH: His | 
Highness Umdae ■ 
Rajhae Buland i 
Makan, Maharajah Dhiraj , 
Maharaja Yagyanarayan , 
S I N G H j I Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kishangarh. ; 

Born : 26th January | 

1896. I 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 24th November, 1926. 

His Highness was educated I 

at the Mayo College, Ajmer. | 

i 

Area of the State : 858 square miles. 

Population : 85,744. 

Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000. 

Salute: 15 Guns, but with precedence over two States 
of 17 Guns. 

Chief Member of Council : Rao Sahib Kesari Singh, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Home Member : Thakur Dalipsinghji. | 

Development Member : Pandit Harihar Swarup, B.A. | 

|, 

Revenue Member: Mehta Sobhag Singh (Acting). !| 

Chief Judge: Dhabai Kishanlal M.A., LL.B. (Acting). 

Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja : Raj win 
SURAJ SiNGHJI. 



Medical Officer : Dr. Amritlal Bafna, M.B., B.S. 
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K olhapur • lieute- 

NANT-COLONEL HlS 

Highness Sir Shri 

R A J A R A M ChHATRAPATI 

Maharaja, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 

IS the present Ruler of Kolhapur 
and IS descended from the 
younger branch of the Great 
Shivaji, the Founder of the 
Mahratta Empire; has the 
distinctive honorific title of 
“ Chhatrapati Maharaja.” 

Born . 31st July 1897. 

Educated : In India and in 
England. 

Ascended The Gadiin i()i2 
Married Shri Tara l^ai 
Maharani Saheb, grand-daughter 
of His Highness Sir Shri 
Sayajirao Gaekvvar, the 
Maharaja of Baroda ; secondly, 

Shn Vijayamala Maharamsaheb, 
the daughter of Meherban Atmaramrao Mohite of Tanjore. 

Great Sportsman, Rider and First-fTass Whij) , keen j)ig-sticker, 
deer hunting by Cheetah a speciality. 

Dynastic Salute : 19 guns. The State pays no tribute. 

Area of the State • 3,217.1 Square Miles. Population : 0,57,137. 

Gross Revenue ' Rs 1,25,70,398. 

Represented at two Round-Table ConfereiKes by its 1 Time* Minister, 
Rao Bahadur 1 ). A, Surve. Theic arc nine Feudatory Jahagirs under His 
Highness’s Su7erainty. The State leads in Social and Keligious Keforms, 
like the Statutory abolition of untouchability, cast privileges, etc. 
Justice : There is an independent High t'oiiit. 

Industries and Commerce : Shn Shahu Chhatrapati Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, The Kolhapur Sugar Mills and the Bank of Kolhapur, 
etc. Railway owned entirely by the State. 

Education Rajarain College, Sykes Law College, Maharani Tarabai 
Teachers’ College, Vernacular Secondary Tcmc heis’ Training College, and 
numerous other Institutions, both technical and academic. Sjx'cial 
facilities for backward and "untouchable’ classes, and Women’s 
Education free in all stages. I.ocal Self-Government is entirely in 
popular hands. The State Troops comprise the Kolhajiur Infantry, under 
British Command, and the State Cavalry. J he Kolhajiur City (‘‘The 
i Southern Benares”), is noted for its religious sanctity and architectural 
grandeur. There are Historic Temples and Hill-F'orts in the State. 

COUNCIL. 

Meh. Rao Bahadur D. A. Surve, Prime Minister. 

Meh. S. A. Indulkar, B.A., Revenue Minister. 

Meh. D. M. Bhonsale, Chief Secretary to His Highness. 

Meh. Rao Bahadur Savant, B.A., LL.B.. Bar-at-T.aw, Judicial 
Minister. 

I Meh. M. S. Hakim, Financial Secretary to His Highness. 

Meh. Rao Bahadur B. I. Powar, Private Secretary to His Highness. 
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K OTAH : His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj 
Maharaj Mahi 
Mahendra Maharao Raja 
Sri Lt.-Col. Sir Umed Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G C.S.I , 
G.C I.E.. G.B E., LL D., Maha- 
RAO of Kotah. 

Born : 1873 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1889 A D 
Educated : Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married : Eldest daughter 

of His Highness Maharana 
Fateh Singhji Sahib of Udaipur 
in 1892 who died in 1893. 
Daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Sahib of Cutch in 
1897 who died in July 1933 
Sister of the Thakur Sahib of 
Isarda (Jaipur State) in 1908. 
Heir- Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bhim Singhji Sahib, born by 
the last marriage on 14th September 1909 ; passed the Post Diploma 
Examination at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and married the daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji Sahib of Bikaner. Blessed with 
a son named Brijraj .Singhji Sahib on 21st July 1934. 

Area of the State : 3,684 sq. miles. Population: 6,85,804. 

Revenue' 51.70 lakhs. Salute: 19 Guns. 

Family History : The Royal family belongs to the Hara sect 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family The 
Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during the reign of Madho- 
Smghji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. During the reign of the 
present Ruler the State has made considerable progress. Means of 
communication have been vastly improved, almost all departments 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered according 
to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

There are 133 schools, 33 dispensaries and 420 Co-operative 
Societies in the State. 

The chief event of the present Maharao Sahib Bahadur's reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the territory transferred under 
political exigencies of the time to form the Jhalawar State. The 
Nagda Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. and a portion of the Bina- 
Baran Railway runs through the State — a length of 28 miles over the 
latter being owned by the State. 

Capital : Kotah on the B B. & C. I. Railway. Other trading centres 
— Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on with the assistance of two 
ministers, Major-General Ap Onkar Singhji, C.I.E., a first class Jagirdai 
of the State and Rai Bahadur Sardar Kahn Chandji, a retired PCS 
of the Punjab. 
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K UTCH: His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 

Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931- 

Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-ai- 
Law. 

OFFICERS. 

Haib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court : Rao Bahadur Chho- 
TALAL N. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 
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L IMBDI : Maharana Shri 
Daulatsinhji, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.£..Thakor£ Saheb 
OF Limbdi is a descendant of 
Maharana Shri Manguji, and | 
belongs to the Jhala Clan of il 
Rajputs founded by Harpal Dev ■ 
and Goddess Shakti. He rules I' 
over one of the Western India Ij 
States enjoying full powers of ij 
internal autonomy. |j 

Dorn : nth July 1868. jj 

Accession to Gadt : 14th April il 
1908. Educated : Privately. 

Chibs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society — Royal !, 
Empire Society — Roshanara, |i 
Delhi — Rajputana Club. Mount 1 
Abu — Willingdon Club, Bombay. !' 

A member of the Chamber of j| 
Princes in his own right. || 

Salute : 9 guns. i; 

Heir: Yuvaraj Shri Digvijayasinhji, who is married to Raj il 
Kuman Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja j! 
Kesaribinhji of Idar. | 

Other sons and daughters : Raj Kumar Shn Pratapsmhji, Raj 1| 
Kumar Shn Fateh-inhji, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, F R.G.S., | 

Raj Kumar Shn Ghanshyamsmhji, Raj Kuman Shri Rupaliba, M B.E., ! 

now Her Higliness Maharani Saheb of Porbandar and Raj Kuman |, 
Shn Prdtaplia. |l 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- || 

walla villages in the Dhandhuka Taluka. Population : 40,088. ji 

Revenue: Rs 9,00,000 (including Birwalla revenue). |i 

STATE OFFICERS. I 

Chief Judge, High Court : Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M.A.,LL B. || 
(Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, F.R G.S. j 

Khangi Karbhaii: Rat Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhji. j' 

Naib Dewan and Acting as Dewan: Mr. Bhupatrai M. Buch, B. A ,LL.B 
Chief Medical Officer : Raj Ratna Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, 

L. M. & S., etc. 

Accountant General : Mr. Tulshidas J. Lavingia, BA. 

Political Secretary (S* Sar Nyavadhish : Mr. Dolarrai M. Buck, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Commissioner : Rana Shri Jiwansinhji, G.B.V.C. 

Hitzur Secretary: Mr Bhudardas N. Jajal, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

PERSONAL STAFF. 

Honorary Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education: Miss 
(Dr.) Elizabeth Sharpe, K H M., F.R.G.S., etc. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Chotalal Harjiwan. 
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L UNAWADA : Lieut. His 
Highness Maharana 
ShRI VlRBHADRASlNHJl. 

Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Culch 
and Kathiawar. 

Born: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 

Ajmer. 

Married : In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.CS.L, KC T.K , of Wankancr dState 

Hetr-apparcnt : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinliji, born 
on 14th October 1934. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population : 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : J.N. Varma, Esor., B A , TJ..B., M. Sc Econ. (London), 
Bakrisier-at-Law. 

Naib Dewan : K. S. Pravinpinhjt. 

Officer General Depts. : K. S. Virvikramstnjiji. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Vadilal A. Mehta, B A., I.L.B 
Huzur Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. 

Nyayadhish : Mathurbhai K. Bhatt. 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Chatursinhji J Solanki. 
Chief Medical Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B., B S 
Revenue Officer : Ambalal R. Dave, B.A. 

Custom Officer S* Educational Inspector, Amritlal P. Shah, 
B.A. (Hons.) 

Forest Officer : Sidubhai Kalubhai. 

Head Master, S, K, High School : Ramniklal G. Modi, M.A. 
Risaldar Major : Shaikh Abdul Gani. 

Suhedar Major : Sher Bahadur D. Thapa. 
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M AIHAR: Raja 

Brijnath Singh j I ^Dfio 
Bahadur. K.C.I.E., is a 
Kachhwaha Rajput enjoying a 
hereditary salute of 9 guns and 
full Civil and Criminal jurisdic- 
tions — is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

Born on 22nd February 1896. 

Succeeded to the Qadt on 
the 16th December 1911. 

Educated at the Daly College, 
Indore. 

The firstRam Saheba Shrimati 
Jadeji (married 1915) who died 
in 1930 was a daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Shri Daulat 
Singhji, Thakore Sahib of Dhrol 
in Kathiawar. The present 
Senior Rani Sahiba (married 
1920), mother of the heir-apparent, is a daughter of Maharaj Shri 
Chhatar Singhji of Semlia, brother of the late Raja Sahib of Sailana 
State in Central India. The J unior Rani Sahiba is a daughter of Thakur 
Sahib Harishchander Singhji, a scion of the Royal family of Nepal. 

The Ruler has two sons and a daughter. 

The Heir ‘Apparent : Yubraj Govind Singhji is being educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Capital : Maihar, (G.I.P. Railway). 

Area of the State : 407 square miles. 

Population : 68,991. Annual Revenue — Nearly 5 lacs. 

Lime and its derivatives form the chief industry of the State and 
a company has just been floated for the manufacture of Cement and 
its bye-products. 

The agricultural and horticultural produce of the State include 
food grains, oil seeds, sugarcane, fruit, etc., etc. 

The presence in the State of inexhaustible deposits of the finest 
Limestone almost on the surface — with the railway passing through 
its heart from end to end is a promising factor for a wide industrial 
development — while there still remain very good prospects for 
industries like the manufacture of oil, soap, sugar, alcohol, dry ice and 
the like. 

A thorough overhauling of the State machinery and remodelling 
it on up-to-date British Indian lines and the construction and remo- 
delling of the public and administrative buildings — Palace, Guest 
Houses, Schools, Hospitals, roads and electricity are some of the 
conspicuous improvements that mark the progressive and prosperous 
regime of the present Ruler. 
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M A N D I : Captain His 
, Highness K a j a Sir 
Jqginder Sen Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., the present Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi ) for over a 
thousand years. 

Hon. Captain: 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 

Born : 20th August 1904. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1913. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1925. 

Educated : Queen Mary’s 

College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore. 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 

Married Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc. in 1927. Attended the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI and also visited France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary in 1937 - 
Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Heir-apparent: Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7th 
December 1923. 

2nd Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born 5th August 1931. 
Only daughter : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928. 

Salute : 1 1 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,200 square miles. 

Population : 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

I. Sirdar D. K. Sen, m.a., b.c.l. (Oxon.), i.l.b. (Dublin), Bar-at- 
Law, Chief Minister. 

2. Kanwar Shiv Pal, B.Sc., Home Minister. 

3. Rai Sahib Bakhshi Brahm Dass, Revenue Secretary, 

Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraph Address : '* Paharpadsha *' Mandi. 
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M AYURBHANJ : Maha- 
RAJA Sir Pratap Chan- 
dra Bhanj Deo, K. C. 
I. E., Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 
Born : February 1901. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja was admitted 
as a member of the Chamber of 
Princes by his own right in 
March 1931. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Mamed : On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj -Kumar Sirdar 
Singhji and grand-daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 

Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir-apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. 

Population : 889,603. 

Revenue : Rs. 33,00,000. 

Salute : Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering forty-two, twenty-six of 
which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States. The history 
of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
copper plate grants and archaeological finds testify to its powerful 
sway, and to the vast domains that constituted the territory of the 
Bhanj a Kings, for hundreds of years. Its geographical and strategic 
position constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the 
East India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the British 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial 
independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 
Court, being a special feature of its administration. The State is rich 
in mineral and fore.st resources and supplies the bulk of the iron 01 e 
needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur. The 
activities of the Geological Department, recently organised by the 
State, are likely to lead to valuable results. The present administra- 
tion is making every effort to promote the industrial interests of the 
State. 
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M ORVI : His Highness 
Maharaja S k r e e 
Lukhdhirji Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., Maharaja of Morvi. 

Born : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1922. 

Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shrke 

MaHENDR ASINH j i . 

Second Son : Maharaj 

Kumar Shree Kaukakumar. 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also with an 
area of about 50 square miles. 

Population : 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. Salute : ii guns. 

Chief Port tn the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles, 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent, of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works. 

Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE COUNat. 

President and Dewan : M. D. Solanki, B.A., LL.B. 

1 st Member : M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

2 nd Member : B. M. Buch, High Court Pleader. 
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M YSORE: Colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Sir Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of Mysore. 

Born : 4th June 1884. 
Succeeded : ist February 
1895. 

Educated : Privately. 
Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 
8th August 1927. 

Area of the State : 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population : 6,557,302. 

Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir MirzaM. Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., C.St.J. 

Members : 

Rajamantrapravina vS. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L 
Rajamantrapravina N. Madhava Rau, B.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A , O.B.E. 



T 
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N AGOD : Shrimant Raja 
Sahib Mahendra Singh 
Jee Deo Bahadur. The 
present Ruler of Nagod State 
Born : on the 5th Feb. 1916. 

Succeeded to the Gadt on the 
26th February 1926. He was 
invested with full ruling powers 
on the 9th Feb. 1936. 

He was formerly educated at 
the Daly College, Indore and 
later privately at Nagod. Sub- 
sequently he received his ad- 
ministrative training at Ban- 
galore (Mysore State) under a 
European Guardian G. R Gcnge, 

Esq. 

Married the Princess of H.H. 

THE MaHARANA of DhARAMPUR 
State (Surat Dist ) in May 1932. 

A Maharajkumari was born in 
March 1933. 

A son and heir was born on 7th March 1936 
The first younger sister of the Raja Sahib was married to H H 
the Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936. 

The Rulers of Nagod are Parihar Rajputs, one of the four Agnikula 
clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. The history of their 
migration into Bundelkhand and Baghellchand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly difficult to unravel. The Ruk'r of Nagod 
received a Sanad from the Government in 1 809, 

Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India. 

Area about 501.4 square miles. 

Population 74,589 according to the census of the year 1931 Ceo- 
logically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Limestone of a 
superior quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone, is found 
in the form of low hills close to the chief town, and is the most valuable 
source of lime yet known in India. 

For purposes of administration, the State is divided into 4 Tehsils. 
Elementary and secondary education has all along been given free 
in the State. Liberal scholarships are also granted for secondary 
and higher education. The State has also provided for free medical 
aid to all irrespective of caste and creed. 

PRINOPAl OFHCERS OF THE STATE : - 

Lal Sahib Bhargavendra Sikghji, Dewan T.al Hardarshan Singhji, Deputy 
Magistrate & Munsiff. Babu Raj Bahadur Johri, B.Com , Private Secretary I.ai T>* o 
Nai^in Singhji, A.D.C. Lal Ganga Singhji, A D.C Saiyid Akhtar Hussain, B.Sc., 
Office SupennienAent. Tehstldars : Hiraman Mahavirrndna Singhji, Lal Dwar- 
kendra Singh, Lal Kamta Prasad Singh. Sub-Asststant Surgeons: Dr Shubhvant 
Kishore, L.M.P., Dr. Raghobhan Singh, L.M.P. Pt Bankey Bihari, State Engineer. 
M. Pauj Khan, Inspector of P^tce. Px. Girja Prasad Pathak, Forest Officer. Px. Vish- 
wanaxh Prasad Paxhak, B.A. (Hon.), A.T.C., Inspector of Schools. M. Ahsan Ilahi, 
citate A ccouniant, Mr. A. J. Collins, Electnc Engineer. 
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N AWANAGAR : His 

Highness Maharaja 
Shri Lt.-Col. Sir i 
Digvijaysinji R a n j i t- I 
SINHJI Jadfja, K.C.S.I., ' 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Born: 1805. The j 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri j; 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on j 
2nd April 1933. ! 

Received : The Insignia of i! 
K.C.S.l. in 1935. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 

College, Rajkot ; Malvern ii 
College and University Col- ;I 
lege, London. ' 

Married : 7th March 1935 i; 
the daughter of TIis Highness the Maharaja of Sirohi. |i 

Commissioned in 1919 ; Regiment 5th/6th Rajputana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun | 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight | 
Course. 1 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. | 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. ! 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. ! 

Salute .*15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. ' 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanjt Pestonji. || 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Col. R. K. Himat- I 

SINHJI. 

Revenue Secretary : Gokalbhai B. Desai, Esq. , 

Political Secretary : D. L. Saraya, b.a,, ll b. 

Personal Assistant : Captain Geoffrey Clarke. 

Manager, J , &> D. Railway : Rai Sahib Girdharlai 
D. Mehta. 

Port Commissioner : Commander W. G, A. Bourne, R.N. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d.m.s., f.c.p.s. 
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O RCHHA: His Highness 
Saramad-i- Rajahai, 

Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Orchha. 

Born : 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Siiri Devendra Singh 
J u Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Popttlalwn : 314,661. 

Revenue : About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 

Salute: 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Vice-President : 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr. Shyam Beiiari Misra, 
M.A., D.Litt. {Chief Adviser), 

Members : 

I. Major Sajjan Singh, (Chief Secretary), 

2. Capt. Chandra Sen, (Finance Secretary), 

3. Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A., (Home Secretary), 

4. Mr. R. S. Shukla, M. A., LL.B., (Political & Judicial 
Secretary), 
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P ALANPUR : Lt.-Col, 

His Highness Zubd- 
tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakhan 
Shri Taley Muhommed Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.V.Q., 
A.D.C., Nawab of Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th July 
1883. 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Gadt: 1918. 

His Highness is a Yusuf zai 
Lohani Pathan. 

H. H. is the 29th Ruler of 
the House. 

Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur was invited by 
His Imperial Majesty the King- Emperor to England in the year 
1937 3,s His Majesty's Honorary A.D.C. on the auspicious 
occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation. 

Heir : Nawabzada Shri Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur 

Area of State : 1,774.64 square miles. 

Population : 264,179. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,62,466. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in Cloth, Grain, Sugar and Rice is 
carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the B. B. iS: 
C. I. Railway. It is a very old Settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century. 

Wazir : S. K. Nayampalli, Esquire, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Adviser : Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A , 
LL.B., J.P. 

Customs S» Educational Minister: D. V. Patwari, Esquirj . 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Minister : K. S. Desai, Esquire, B.A. 
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P ARTABGARH STATE : 

His Highness Maha- 
RAWAT Sir Ram Singhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of 
Partabgarh. 

Born : In 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: In 1929. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 guns. 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsingh 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, converted 
to Rs. 36,350 British Currency. The State enjoys plenary juiisdiction 
The highest administrative and executive office is termed “ Mahakma- 
Khas ** where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State. There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue about 
5| lakhs. 



PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Offg. Dewan : Shah Manaklal, B.A., LL.B. 

Kamdar Khasgi : Shah Mannalal. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Pheerozeshaw Fardoonji. 
Revenue Officer : Maharaj Balwant Singh. 

Civil and Criminal Judge : Babu Mohanlal Agrawal, B.A., LL B. 
Superintendent, Customs and Excise : Bapu Bakhtawar Singh. 
Medical Officer : Dr. Jiwanlal P. Parekh, L.M & S. 

Educational Officer : Mr. W. G. Kale, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police : Purohit Jagdish Lal. 
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P ATIALA: H. H. Farzand-i- 
Khas Daulat-i-InglishiX 
Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir- 
ul-Umra Maharaja Dhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar, Shri Maharaja-1- 
Rajgan Shri Yadavindra 
S iNGHji Mohinder Bahadur 
Yadu Vanshavatans Bhatti 
Kul Brush an, the present 
Ruler of Patiala, which is the 
lar^^est of the Phulkian States 
and the Premier State in the 
Punjab. 

Born : 1913 A.D. Succeeded 
23 rd March 1938 on the demise 
of his father Maharaja Bhupin- 
dra Singh ji. His Highness and 
his successors are exempt from 
presenting Nazar to the Viceroy 
in Darbar in perpetuity. 

The State is rich in antiquities 
One hundred and thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge Railway line compris- 
ing two sections — from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar — have been constructed by the State at its own cost The N. W. 
Railway, the E. I, Railway, the B B. & C.l. Railway and the J. B. Railway 
traverse the State. His Highness maintains a Contingent of two 
Regiments of Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, a'so one Battery 
of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college at the Capital. Primary 
education is free throughout the State. The Darbar sanctioned a 
scheme of compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government 
in 1804 and i8og AD. it has rendered help on all critical occasions 
such as the Gurkha War of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the 
Mutiny of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79 and the Tirah and 
N.WF. campaign of 1897. On the outbreak of the European 
War His late Highness placed the entire resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Maje.sty the King-Emperor and offered his personal 
services. The entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active service 
throughout the period of the War and served on various fronts in 
Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps were raised and placed 
at the service of the British Government for the period of War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for the British Indian 
Army and maintaining the State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money and material. Again in 
1919 A.D. on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His late 
Highness served personally on the Frontier on the staff of the General 
Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service on the Kohat and Quetta fronts. 

Area of the State: 5,932 sq. miles. Population: 16,25,520. Gro^'^ 
Annual Income : Rs. 1,57,00.000. Salute 17 guns. 
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ATNA : Maharaja Rajendra 
Narayan Singh Deo, the 
present Ruler of Ratna 

State, E. S. Agency. 

Born : 1912. 

Ascended the Gadi : t<^33 . 

Educated : At the Mayo College, 

Ajmer, where he passed tht^ Chiefs 
College Diploma Examination 
at the head of successful can- 
didates and at St. Columbia’s 
('ollege, Hazanbagh, where he 
passed the Intermediate Arts 
Examination of the Patna Univer- 
city, topping the list of .successful 
candidates of that institution. 

Married : In 1932 the daughter 
of ,His Highness the Mahara)a- 
dhiraj of Patiala. History : Maha- 
raja Ramai Deo, a direct descen- 
dant of Prithwi Raj Chaulian, 
the last Hindu Emperor of India, founded the State of Patna about 
1139 A.D. The Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja from the very beginning, l^atna State is identical 
with the ancient ‘‘ Dakshina Koshala ” which was the kingdom of 
Kusha, the second son of Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear 
testimony to the ancient culture and civilization which flourished there 
in the olden times. The State was taken under British piotection in 
1803 and it has remained ever since extremely loyal and is well known 
for its uniform devotion to the British (Government Patna is a well 
governed and progressive State and all its valuable resources arc 
spent on works of public utility. It possesses very good educational 
and industrial institutions. Primary education is compulsory for all its 
subjects. It has a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many 
outlying Dispensaries and a Child Welfare Centre. 'J'here are 
telephone and telegraph connections in the imjiortanl towns of the 
State. It has beautiful valleys having emlianting scenery and an 
abundance of Shikar of all kinds of birds and beasts, particularly tigers. 

Heir: Yu varaj Raj -Raj Singh Deo. Area of the State \ 2, 
miles. Population : 566,943. Revenue ' Rs. 10,80,928. Salute : Nine 
guns. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Chief Minister : Mr. Raj Kanwar, M.A., 1 \C.S. (Retd.'i ; Judicial 
Minister : Mr. Shri Gopal Chandra, B.A., EL.B., M.R. \.S. (London); 
Revenue Minister : Mr. Lakshman Sahani , Secretary to the Cabinet : 
Kumar Ranendra Pratap Singh Deo, B.A., B.L. ; Chief Medical Officer : 
Rao Saheb Dr. P. P. John, M.B.B.S. ; Superintendent of Police and 
Shikarkhana Officer : Sardar Bishan Singh ; Eoresi Officer .* Rai 
Saheb M. C. Gupta, D.D.R. ; State Engineer : Sardar Kcher Singh, 
Superintendent of Education : Mr. A. C. Das, M.A. , Audit Officer : 
Mr. M. G. Mukerji. 
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P ORBANDAR: His 
Highness Maharaja 
Shri Sir Natwar- 
siNHji Bahadur, K.C.S,!., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Born : 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 
1908. 

Educated: At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 
Princess Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Maharana Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.L, of Limbdi. 1 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes I 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. i 

Club : The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population ;ii5,74i. j 
Revenue: Rs. 21,00,000. Salute: 13 guns. 

Wazir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji.— T azm/ Sardar. 

HIGH OFFIQALS OF THE STATE : 

Dewan: Mr. Tribhovandas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B.— 
Tazimi Sardar, 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R 
C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.), F.R. 
S.M. (Lon.), L. M. & S. (Bom.), F.Ob.S. (Edin.), Etc. ' 
Judicial Secretary : Mr. Harilal D. Dhruv, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Hiizur Private Secretary: Jadeja Shri Govindsinhji 
Dipsinhji, B.A., LL.B. 

Ports Commissioner : Mr. R. S. Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Jagjiwandas N. Shah. 

State Engineer : Mr. Manilal R. Jivrajani, B.E., 
A.M.I.E. 
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R ADHANPUR : His High- 
ness Nawab Saheb Mur- 

TAZAKHAN JoRAWARKHAN 

Babi Bahadur is a descen- 
dant of the illustrious Babi 
Family who since the reign of 
Humayun have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Gujarat, and a nephew of His 
late Highness Nawab Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhanji Babi 
Bahadur. K.C.I.E. He is the 
tenth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of 
the Babi House in Radhanpur 
by Babi Jafarkhan 

Born: loth October, 1899. 
Recognition announced by 
Government on ist January 
1937. Religious ceremony per- 
formed on 4th January 1937. 
Investiture Durbar with full 



powers on 7th April 1937. Educated :At the Radhanpur High School 
and attended the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for a few months. His 
Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept 
in revenue matters. His Highness has i*eceived administrative training 
under His late Highness Sir Jalaliidinkhan who kept him in his company 
both inside and outside the State Mamed the daughter of His Highness 
the Nawab Saheb of Palanpur m the year hy whom he has one 

daughter In 1929 His Highness married the daughter of His late 
Highness Nawab Sir Jalaludinkhan of Radhanpur 1 he Nawab Saheb is 
a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginning 
Hereditary and permanent salute : ii guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 173 villages. It is a first class State in the Slates of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles Popnlahon : 70,530 souls 
Revenue : About Rs. 8,00,000 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santalpur, i of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and i of Dasada. The State has a share in the revenues of the 
village of Undi under Varahi and has a half shtire in the customs 
collected at Terwada by the State at a Customs l^ost controlled by the 
State. Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the principal agricultural products. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE, 

Dewan: Khan Bahadur S. A. M. Kadri, M.A., LL.B. Treasury , 

Dahyabhai P. Shah. Revenue Officer: Mr. Hxralal Khan 

Officer: Mr. Jeshinglal C. Shah, B.A., LL.B. ^ v 

Saheb Umerbhai K. Desai. Chtef Medical OftUer ; Dr. ' 

Vaishnav, L.C.P.S. State Engineer, P.W.D. : Mr. Amkitlal C.hecabhai Doshi. 
B.E. (Civil), A.M.LE. 
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AJKOT : H I s HiGHNEsb 
Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dh ARMENDR ASTNHJI, 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
(Kathiawar). 

Born: On 4lh March 19 lu, 
succeeded to the Gad% on 21st 
April 1931. 

Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
1 'England at the High Gate 
School, London. He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State. 

y^rea of the State: 283 sq. miles. 
Population : 75,540. 
AverageRevenue: Rs. 12,50,000. 
Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People's Representative 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency 
and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally it is 
the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the advantages of 
Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science College, the Rajkumar College, 
Males and Females training Colleges and a separate Girls* High School 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Darbar Shri Viravala. 

Hon, Ilazur Personal Assistant : Kumarshri Bhojwala. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Abhechand G. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 
Huzur Secretary : Mr. Jayantilal L. Jobanputra. B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Secretary : Mr. T. P. Bhatt. 

Public Works Secretary : Mr, Nenshi Monji. 

General Secretary : Mr. Talakshi M. Doshi. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. H. R. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent : K. S. Valeravala. 

Managing Engineer : Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. P. Mehta, M.B.B.S. 

Principal j Dharmendrasinhji Arts d: Science College : Dr. T. N. Da\£, 
M.A., Ph. D. (London). 

Educational Inspector : Mr. M. M. Dholakia, B.A., B.T. 

State Engineer : Mb. T. I). Sanghavi, B E. (Civil), 
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R AJPIPLA; Major His 
Highness Mah ar a j a Sh ri 
V iJAYSINHJI, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 30th January 1890. 

Date of succession : 26th 
September 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Hon 
Major, XVI Light Cavalry. 

Clubs : Marlborough Club, 

London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 

Bombay ; The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 

Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with “Windsor Lad”. 

Heir- Apparent: YuvarajSiiri Rajendrasinhji. Born : 1912. 
Younger Sons: Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born: 1915. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji. Born: 1925. 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. Area of State : 1,517.50 square 
miles. 

Population : 206,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Revenue: Rs. 27,00,000. Salute: 13 guns — Permanent Hereditary. 
Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry : Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 
l. Making all services pensionable. 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State, 

3- Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 
5 * Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. 

Principal Officer : Mr. Pheroze D. Kothavala, ll.s,. Dewan. 
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R AMPUR: Captain 
His Highness Alijah 
Farzand -I- D I l p I z I r> 
i-Daulati-Inglishia, Mukhus- 
ud-Daula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
Amir-ul-Umara, Nawab Sir 
S vED Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, K.C. S.I., LL.B , 
Mustaid-i-Jung, Ruler of 
Rampur. The reigiung family of 
Rampur are Sy^s and come 
from the famous Sadati-i-Bareha 
in the Muzaffarnagar District 
(U.P.). 

Born : 17th November 1906 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 20th 
June 1930. Formal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, Kt., C.I.E. His Highness has two sous 
and four daughters. 

Heir- Apparent : Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur. 
Born on 22nd November 1923. 

His Highness has a taste for music and fine arts ; is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, Member of the East Indian Association, London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and Marlborough Club, London, 
and is a Captain in the 2nd King George's Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ali 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century invaluable 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ali 
Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British Government. 
Area of State : 892.54 square miles. 

Population : 464,919. 

Revenue: Rs. 45,16,985. 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns. 

STATE COUNOL. 

President t 

Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law.CAtV Minister , 
Members : Mr. R. H Saloway, I.C.S., Finance and Reitenue Minister 
Col. D. Bainbridge, M.C., Army Minister. 

Mr. M ah mood Khan, Inspector -General of Police. 

Mr. M, a. Rauf, B.Sc. (Lond.), Eng. Art. E. L. C. (London), A M I. 
S.E., Minister, P.W.D 

Sahebzada Abdul Jalil Khan Bahadur, Home Minister. 

Mr. Harilal Verm a, Bar-at-Law, State Advocate. 

Mr. Nasir Uddin Masood, B.A., Council Secretary. 
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R ATLAM: Major- 
General His High- 
ness Sir Sajjan 
S iNGHji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, 

; K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, 

Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born : 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rath or 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore. 

Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.I.E.) in 1893. 
Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has two 
daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918; was mentioned in despatches; was presented with 
“ Croix d* Officier of the Legion d'Honneur by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 
Was promoted to the rank of Major-General and appointed 
I A.D.C. to His Majesty the King-Emperor in 1936, in which 
I capacity he attended at the invitation of His Majesty, the 
ji London Coronation in May 1937. 

, Has enioved an international reputation as a Polo 

! player. 

Heir-Apparent: Maharajkumar Lokendra Singhji. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. 

Population : 107,321. 

Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

Administration of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao Saheb C. M. Shroff, B.A., is Dewan and Vice-President. 
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R EWA: His Highness Bandh- 
VESH Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of 
Rewa (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903 ; Ascended the gadi 
in 1918; invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly College, 
Indore. 

Married : In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 516 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School, Indore. 

Heir^Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb (born in 1923). 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Population : 1,58 7, -445, 
Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. Salute : 17 gilns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by th6 States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
* Waterfalls,* some of which, Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State is carried on in the naxne and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountstin 
head of all authority in the State. On the executive side His Highness 
is assisted by a State Council of 7 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 41 members with 
the number of officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes very great interest in the Administration 
oi the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a State Bank with branches all over the 
State. 
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S ACHIN : His Highness Muba- 
riz-ud-Daulah, Muzzaffer- 
ul-Mulk, Nasrut-e- Jung, 

Nawab Bahadur Sidi Mohommed 
Haider Mohommed Yakut Khan, 

Nawab of Sachin. 

Born : nth September 1909. 

Succeeded : 19th November 1930. 

Mamed' Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano, Sarkar-e-Aliya, Nawab Nusrat 
Zamani, Nawab- Begum of Sachin . 
the eldest sister of His Highness 
the Nawab of Loharu on yth July 
1930 and Her Highness Alimama 
Sultan Nur Mahal Nawab Yaqut 
Zamani Begum Junior Begum of 
Sachin on 23rd July 3937. 

Educated : At home and later at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
! are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan 1 . Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Kanm Mohommed 
i Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. in 
i 1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Kanm 
Mohommed Yakut Khan 1 , the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
j on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
I Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan 1 took the 
I State of Sachm. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
I Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
1 Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
I ment or to any other State. 

, Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 

! & C. I. Railway. 

I Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 

I resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
I of its kind on the Western coast. Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tenuis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Chief Minister : Major Bindeshwri Prasad Pande, B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary : Sardar Thakore Shree Natwarsinhji. 
Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas, (Sachin State). 
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S AMTHAR: H. H. 
Raja Radha Charan 
Singh Ju Deo Baha- 
dur Gurjar, the present 
Ruler of Samthar State. 

Born : 15th May 1914. 

Educated : At Daly 
College, Indore. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 
9th October 1935. 

Married: The daughter of 
Lt. Balwant Singh, the Raja 
of Landhaura, Saharanpui, 
on the 17th February 1933, 
has one daughter, born on 
the 22nd November 1935. 

R. Naune Shah Gurjar laid the foundation stone of 
Samthar State in the eighteenth century. A treaty with the 
British Government was concluded during the rule of Raja 
Ran jit Singh in 1817. 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Bir Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E., abdicated owing to old age in favour of his son, the 
present Ruler, on 9th October 1935, but he was allowed by His 
Imperial Majesty to retain his Knighthood and title of “ His 
Highness’' and the salutes to which he was entitled as Ruler. 

Relatives : The present Ruler has two uncles — R. 
Bikramjit, born in 1871, and Raja Jagat Raj, born in 1875. 
Musahib Bahadur Ajmer Singh of Magrora is an uncle by 
distant relation of His Highness and holds landed property 
in the State. There are no hereditary jagirs in the State, 
Area : 178 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,50,000. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS : 

Dewan: Kunwar Sujan Singh. 

Chief Secretary : Shri Chandra Jain, M.A. 

Judicial Secretary: Pt. Shri Krishna Tewari, B.Sc., LL.B. 
Revenue Secretary : Kunwar Sajjan Singh. 

Magistrate &Munsiff: Lakshmi Prasad Gupta, M. A., LL.B. 
Palace Doctor and State Surgeon: Mr. M. N. Banerjek, 
M.B., B.S. 

Address : Samthar (C.I.) 
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S ANGLI : Lieutenant His 
Highness Meherban 
Shrimant Sir Chinta- 
manrao Dhundirao alias Appa 
Saheb Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., 

Raja of Sangli. 

Born : 1890. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Kajkumar College at Rajkot. 

Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.I.E., B.A.. 

LL.B , of Amraoti, EAr-Home 
Member of the Government of 
Central Provinces. 

Heir : Shrimant Raj- 

KUMAR Madhavrao ahas Rao 
Saheb Patwardhan Yuvraj, 

B A. 

Area of the State: 1,136 sq. 

Population : 258,442. 

Revenue : The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs. 15,95,584. 

Salute: 9 guns permanent and ii personal. Enjoys First Class 
Jurisdiction, i.e , power to try for capital offences any persons except 
Bntish subjects. 

Has for many years served as Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes and is still a member. Served also as 
Member of the First and Second Round Table Conferences and as a 
member of the Federal Structure Committee. 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (i) Diwan B. N, De, C I E., I.C.S., (retired), (2) Political 
Minister and Second Councillor Rao Bahadur Y. A. Thom bare, 
, B.A., and (3) Third Councillor Mr. G. J. Kunte. 

The total number of Co-operative Societie.s is 75, made up of 68 
I 3 -gricultural and 7 non-agricultural. Besides these there are 4 
i Co-Operative Banks, one Co-operative Sale-Shop and one Co-operative 
Union. Of the four Banks, one is a Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank recently established for the protection of indebted agriculturists 
m the State and a special Tribunal has been created for this purpose. 

The State has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls' High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and {h) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. The State has 
recently established a Dai’s Training class. 



miles. 
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S IRMOOR : The ruling 

family is a branch of iIk* 
Bhati Rajput house of 
Jaisalmer in Rajputana, aTui 
has been in possession of tin- 
State since A.D. 1095. The 
State has recently boin 
transferred from the I’unjab 
States Agency to the Punjab 
Hill States Agency. 

Area of the State 1,141 squau 
miles. 

Annual revenue : Rs.i 2,00,000 
approximately. 

Population : 148,568. 

Salute * 1 1 guns. 

His Highness Lieutenant 
Maharaja Rajendra Prakasli 
Bahadur was born on the lolh 
January, 1913. He was carefully educated during the lifetime of lus 
father who took special interest in giving his son the alLround train- 
ing recjuired for shouldering the heavy responsibilities of a ruler. 
When his father Lieut. -Col. His Highness Maharaja Sir Amar Prakash 
Bahadur, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., was absent in Europe, the administration 
of the State was placed in the hands of a council and the present Ruler 
was also put in it to gain practical training and knowledge of the 
administrative intricacies. The young Prince, a good scholar and 
intelligent far beyond his years, took full advantage of this arrangement 
and picked up the details of administration very quickly. In recog- 
nition of his exceptional administrative abilities he was installed to lus 
ancestral gadi, much before the due time, in November, 1933, when he 
was only 21 years old. 

The young Maharaja is a keen all-round sjiortsman. The breadth 
of Ills outlook and keenness of his intellect is manifest in all his adminis- 
trative achievements. He has given strong proofs of these by intro- 
ducing various remarkable progressive changes in his State within tin* 
short space of about four years and a half. When he took over tbo 
reins of government of the State, the administration was carrit'd 
on by the Ruler with the assistance of four Secretaries and a separate 
High Court, of which the Ruler himself was the Chief Justice. Under 
the new constitution introduced by the present Ruler, a Council of foui 
Ministers has been established to carry on the administration. ^ 
retired District and Sessions Judge from the U.P. Government 
been appointed Chief Justice who administers Justice with the assistanic 
of another qualified lawyer appointed as a puisne Judge. The Judiciar\ 
has been completely separated from the Executive. All the departnu ntf 
have been thoroughly overhauled and highly qualified and experienced 
officers have been appointed to run them. 
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With a view to ameliorate the economic condition of the poor, a 
Rural Uplift Committee has been appointed to suggest, after thorough 
enquiry into local circumstances, ways and means of improving the 
lot of the poor peasants, and redeeming their old debts. A Co-operative 
Department has been created and 55 societies have already been 
established. An annual Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition is 
regularly run and great pains are taken to give various useful 
agricultural and industrial demonstrations before the cultivators. 
Experts are always invited to teach the ignorant cultivators the elemen- 
tary laws of maternity and child welfare. People are also being taught 
hy magic lanterns and lectures to take preventive measures against 
dangerous diseases. 


The education and training gress of the Sirmoor Sappers 

of the future generation has and Miners, commanded by an 
not been neglected by His High experienced English Military 

ness, who has Officer, Major C. 

made generous Mrili Grant Run- 

grants to educa- 

tional ins- Forces served 

titutions in the in Afghan- 

State. In addi- / m 1 s t a n and 

tion to the exist- / /ABSSfeBlr Vv\ offered aid m 
ing educational n ^ > Cn v They 

institutions for jo served in 

started a Kan- m 1 a also but 

nya Mahavida- were unfortu- 

laya also, and nately shut up 

IS contemplating \JllP with General 

aschemeof Townshend’s 

introuducing The State Crest Coat of Arms. forces in Kut, 

free Primary education through- and only a small portion of the 
out the State. corps, which was employed at 

The Maharaja takes great the base at Basra, escaped 
interest in the training and pro- capture. 

The Maharaja is a staunch believer in Federation and thinks that 
the only way out of the present political difficulties lies in a true federal 
combination of provinces and the states under the British Crown. 

COUNQL : 

H.H. The Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Mr. N. N. Roy, m.a.» ll.b., Foreign and Political Minister. 

Mr. R. G. Abbhi, B.A., (N.U.), Revenue Minister. 

Pandit Prabhu Dial, Finance Minister. 

Mr. G. P. Saxena, m. a., ll.b., (P.C.S. Retired), /or Laze; 

and Justice. 

P. Kishan Lal, B.A., Council Secretary. 
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S ANT; Mararana Smri 
JOKAWARSINHJI, the present Ruler, 
born on 24th March x88z and 
lustalled on the Gadi in 1896, 
Formally invested with full powers 
on loth May 1902. Educated in the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the administra- 
tion of the State for more than a 
year preparatory to his being in- 
vested with full powers. He is an 
intelli(,ent Prince who keenly super- 
vises the administration of the State 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress ; The revenue 
of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced — Provision for F.nglish edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State — ^Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality— 
Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other im- 
provements have been introduced during his regime such^ as founding of a permanent 
Relief Fund, granting of liberal tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of 
scarcity. Money is also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as installation of electricity in 
the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads in parts have 
also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed 
of roses. Famine and lean years bad made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory ; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar's right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Cbam^r of Princes. 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajputs 
and are believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjain. They first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the Z3th Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant. 

Af$a : 394 square miles. 
population: 83,531 (J93i). 

Raoenua: Rs. 4,13,512. 

Hdr-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji born on zst December 1907. 
Educatad in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Marriad Maharaj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bbuj. 

With effect from the zst April 1933, all the Bombay States were brought mto 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with bead-quarters at Baroda. Since then 
the Sant State has been in cUrect political relation with the Government of India. 

The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from zst December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the bead of the department. 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from zst May 1933. 
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T ONK : His Highness 
Said-ud-Daulah Wazir- 
ul-Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born : 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H.H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553 square 
miles. 

Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs, 21,76,283. Salute : 17 guns. 

During His Highness' rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows : — 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President and Finance Member : Lt.-Col. G. W. Ander- 
son, C.I.E. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwab 
Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
O.B.E. 

Revenue Member : M. Sheikh Ghulam Mohd. Bahauddin. 
Development Member : Mkvlvie. Mohd. Maula Baksh, M.A. 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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T R A V A N C O R E: Hjs 
Highness Sri Vanchj 
Pala Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sulta\ 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shemsher Jang 
G.C.I.E., D.Litt. (Andhra), 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born : 7th November 1912 
Ascended the Musnad on Ist 
September 1 924. Invested 
with Ruling Powers on Oth 
November, 1931. 

Educated : Privately. His 
Highness is Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Travancore State Forces. 

Travancore is one of the most populous and important of 
Indian States and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and 
the District of Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, 
Raninad and Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian sea. It is a very picturesque portion of 
Southern India, containing an extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of back-waters and vast forests. 

The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1931, the number of literates per 100 of the 
population excluding children under 5 years of age is 28-9. Foi 
males the figures are 40*8 per 100, and for females i6’8. 

Although the Ruler of Travancore is legally the source of all 
authority, judicial, administrative and legislative, yet for more than 
half a century the Maharajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, 
without, however, failing to maintain effective personal contact 
with the administration of the State. His Highness the present 
Maharaja, has not only sedulously adhered to these great traditions 
of his House, but has readily responded to all the legitimate aspirations 
of his subjects. In November 1936, His Highness promulgated tlic 
epoch-making proclamation throwing open all the temples under 
his control and that of his Government to all classes of Hindus, 
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including those hitherto regarded 
as untouchables, a reform which 
evoked universal satisfaction and 
thankfulness all over the world, 
liy another proclamation in 
November 1937, a 
University designed 
specially to promote 
technological stiid- 
i(‘s and research has 
lieon established. 

The Government of 
His Highness has 
taken in hand the 
first instalment of a 
scheme of national- 
Miig the transport 
system of the State 
and have establish- 
ed a Land Mort- 
gage and Industrial 
Bank for granting 
long-term loans to 
the agriculturists 
and small indus- 
trialists of the 
vState. To reduce 
unemployment and 
to exploit the im- 
mense natural re- 
sources o f the 
State, the Govern- 



ment has embarked upon a pro- 
gramme of industrialisation. 

The Government of the State is 
conducted in the name and under 
the control of His Highness the 
Maharaja. There is 
a legislature consist- 
ing of an ITpper 
and a T.ower House, 
with a majority of 
elected members 
and possessing 
large legislative and 
financial powers 
and powers of in- 
terpellation. 

Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travan- 
core, IS the terminus 
of the South Indian 
Railway, The 
whole State is 
covered by a net- 
work of roads and 
canals with a well 
regulated system 
of motor services 
and launches. There 
exists also a weekly 
air mail service 
between Bombay 
and Trivandrum. 

is on the Madras- 


H H Maharani Setu Par- 
vait Bayi, Mother of 
His Htghness. 

This has been extended to Tnchinopoly which 
Colombo Air Mail Route. 

Area of the State : 7,625 sc|uare miles. Population : 5,095,973 

as per census of 1931. Revenue : Rs. 2,52,54,000. Salute : 19 

guns, local 21 guns. 

Heir : His Highness Martanda Varma Elaya Raja. 

The Andhra University has conferred the title of D.Litt on 
His Highness the Maharaja and Her Highness the Maharani. The 
Benares University has conferred the title of LL.D. on Her Highness 
the Maharani. 

Dewan : Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K.C.I.E. 
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T ripura : Captain His 
Highness Bishama- 
Samara-Bijoyee Maha- 
, mahodaya Pancha Srijukta 
Maharaja Manikya Sir Bir 
Bikram Kishore Deb Barman 
Bahadur, K.C.S I., Maharaja 
of Tripura. Caste: Kshattriya, 
(Chandra vansi) . 

Born : 19th August, 1908. 
Succeeded to the Gadt : On the 
death of his father, H.H. the late 
Maharaja Manikya Birendra 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur 
on 13th August, 1923, and was 
invested with full administrative 
powers on the 19th August, 1927 
Married : On the i6th 

January, 1929, the sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja 
Sir Bliagabati Prasad Singh 

Saheb Bahadur, K C.I.E., 
K.B E., of Balrampur (Oiidh), and on her death in November 1930. 
married, for the second time, the eldest daughter of Capt. H.H. 
the Mahcndra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.T.E., Maharaja of Panna (C.I ). Has one son and one daughter. 

Heir- apparent : Maharaj Kumar Srila-Snjut Kirit Bikram 

Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur. Area of the State : 4,116 sq. miles. 

Permanent Salute : 13 Guns. Population: 382,450 (1931 Census). 

Revenue (including Zemindaries) : Ks. 31,16,586. 

Capital ; AGARTALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 miles 
f'om Akhaura Jn. (A.B. Rly.) 

Recreation : Tennis, shooting, big-game hunting. 

The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative affairs, 
public works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and abroad. 



PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Minister : Manyabara Kai J. C. Sen Bahadur, B A., B.C.S. (Retd.) 
Chief Secretary to His Highness : Manyabara Raja Saheb Rana 
Bodhjung Bahadur, F.R.G.S. 

Military Secretary : Major Kumar P. K. Dev Varma Bahadur. 
Private Secretary to His Highness'\T>EWAii Bhadur K. Dutt, M.A , 
and Dewan of the Household. J B.L., M.R.A.S., F.R. Econ. S. 

Chief Staff Officer : Lt.-Col. O. C. Pulley, I. A. (Retd.) 

Chief Justice : Mr. K. C. Nag, M.B.E., Bar-at-law. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. M. M. Majumdar, L.M.S. 

State Engineer : Capt. J. N. Bhaduri, B.A., B.E., etc. 

Senior Naib Dewan : Thakur S. C. Deb Barman, M.A. (Harvard.) 

.. _ /Thakur Kamini Kumar Singh (Rev. Dept.) 

NatbDewans: *^Mr. J. N. Mitter (Forests.) 

Superintendent of Police : Rat Saheb A. K. Gupta. 

Commandant of the State Forces : Major Rana Jodh a Jung Bahadur, 
M.B.E., M.C., I.A. (Retd.) 


! 
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U DAIPUR: His 
Highness Maha- 
rajah D H I R A j 
Maharana Shree Sir 
Bhupal Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise, to the daughter 

of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the 'I'liakur of Kliudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population : 1,566,910. Revenue : Rs. 80,00,000. 
Permanent Salute : 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 

STATE ADBHNISTRAnON. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : 

Dew AN Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narainji, M.A., 

Bar-at-Law. 

Ministers : 

P. C. Chatterji, Esq., and Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary. 

Pt. Ram Gopal Trivedy. 
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A KALKOT : Raja Shri- ! 

MANX ViJAYSINH 
Fattesinh Bhosle, Raja 
Saheb of Akalkot. 

Born : 13th December 1915. 
Education : Studied at , 

Bishop’s High School, I’oona. | 

Passed the Diploma Examina- 
tion of the Rajkumar College, : 

Rajkot : with distinction in ! 

English and Science Attended i 

the Deccan College, Poona | 

Took administrative training in j 
Bangalore for a year and a half. j 

Recreation : Shooting, riding, | 
tennis, motoring and racing. ' 

Clubs : Western Tndia Turf 
Club, Western India Automo- 
bile Association and Vice- Patron 
of the Cricket Club of India. 

Marriage in 1934 with Princess Kamala Devi of Gwalior who ' 
unfortunately expired in 1934. 

A rea of State : 498 Square miles. | 

Population : 92,605, according to the census of 1931. 

Income : JCs. 7,58,000. 

Capital : Akalkot. 

Judicial : Independent High Court of Judicature. 

The present Ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity arc his constant aim in life. Shrimant Raja 1 
Saheb i.s alive to the rapid progress going on in the civilised world, !! 
and as such has declared on the occasion of his 22nd Birthday free 
primary education in all village schools. Primary and .secondary 
education is imparted free to girls of all castes and creeds. Scholar- 
ships and free education in secondary and higher educational institutions 
are given to poor and deserving students Separate High School for gins 
has been newly opened There is a fully equipped hospital at the 1 

Capital with a branch at Karjagi. New branch at Pihv Petha is shortly j 

to be opened. Theie are many places of interest in the State, chief of ! 

which are : the Water Works at Sangwi, costing about eleven lacs l! 

and the Armoury Hall in the Old Palace. There is a Municipality at !| 

Akalkot and Taluka Local Board. The scheme of opening a Central ii 

Bank at Akalkot is under consideration. Town Planning and removal i! 

of congestion in the town is going on rapidly. A development j 

Scheme of town-extension is in progress and all possible facilities are j 

being given for the same to the public. ) 

Dewan : Rao Saheb V. B. Parulekar, B.A. 
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A UNDH : Shrimant 
Bhavanrao Shrini- 
WASRAO alias Bala> 

SAHEB Pant Pratinidhi, 
the Raja of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a treaty 
Raja. His age is 70 and he 
is married to Shrimati Sau- 
bhagyawati^ Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona. 

Heir-apparent : Shki- 
MANT Bhagwantrao alias 
Bapu SAHEB is 19 years of 
age. He is the grandson of 
the Rajasaheb. 

Shrimant Raj asaheb is alive to the rapid progress going on 
in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was established 
in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 26 members with 
a predominating popular element. A notable feature of the 
Assembly is that it includes one female member. It passes 
the annual Budget and has wide legislative powers. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run the administration. It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
Minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Rajasaheb takes considerable interest 
in Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. He is utilizing the knowledge and experience 
gained from his recent visit to Europe in solving rural and 
agricultural problems. 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Pictorial Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji in three picture 
volumes. He also takes great interest in physical culture 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
“ Surya Namaskars/* which has become very popular 
throughout India and abroad. 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have Village Panchayats. 
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B ALSAN : Shri Rana RaiT 
Bahadur Sinoh, Jandaive 
Bahadur, Ruler of 
Balsan State, (Simla Hills), 
Punjab. 

Born : February, 1905. 
Married : 1925. 

Educated : Privately, passing 
a number of foreign and Punjab 
University Examinations. 
Received training in Revenue, 
Judicial and Forestry. 

Succeeded his father in May, 
1936. 

Area of the State : 151 square 

miles. 

The State is about thirty 
miles from Simla, situated on 
the eastern bank of the Giri 
River. The country is fertile 
and beautifully wooded with fmc forests of Deodar, blue pines and Silver 
firs. It is a primaeval type of State where the people were, until 
recently, governed by word of mouth by the Rana, and it is well 
known for its chivalry, long standing loyalty to the Crown and tradi- 
tional affability between the rulers and the ruled. 

Both as an heir- apparent and the ruler of the State the Rana 
Saheb has played an important role in the welfare of his people and the 
organization of the State. . During the lifetime of his father he carried 
out many changes in the State, provided free education and various 
other amenities to the people, acquired various properties and in fact, 
it was due to his efforts that Balsan turned towards modern 
civilization. 

His short period of one and a half years’ reign has been 
eventful. He has not only granted numerous reforms to the 
subjects of Balsan State but his installation boons have been most 
enthusiastically received by the public. Immediately after his acces- 
sion the Rana Saheb was given the independent control of his forests 
by the Government as a mark of his excellent forest administration 
and for his various activities in the State and outside. He has been 
awarded a medal by His Majesty the King Emperor. 

The Rana Saheb is a fine huntsman, a diligent scholar and has be- 
sides the preparation of the English History of the State to his credit. 

Residence : Darbar, Balsan & Waverly Estate, Simla. 

Private Secretary : Mr. P. N. Sharma. 
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D HENKANAL: RajaSree 
Sree Sankar Pratap 
Singh Deo Mahindra 
Bahadur Vaidyasagar is the 
present Ruler of Dlienkanal, a 
full fledged progressive State in 
the E. S. Agency, conspicuous 
for its traditional devotion and 
loyalty to the British Crown. 
Born : 1904. 

Succeeded: In 1918 and a- 
sumed the reins of Government 
in 1925. 

Education : In Rajkumar 
College, Raipur where he passed 
the Diploma examination with 
distinction, being the only Oriay 
Ruler to obtain the (iold Medal, 
studied up to B. A. in the Kav- 
enshaw College, Cuttack and 
then abroad in London and 
Vienna 



Married : The eldest daughter of the Ruler of Seraikella of Rathor 
origin. 

The present Ruler belongs to the famous Kachhuawa Rajput 
family and enjoys the hereditary title of Mahindra Bahadur. An 
enlightened administrator, he has inaugurated an independent High 
Court, also an Executive Council presided over by himself. He has 
abolished forced labour prevailing in the state from lime immemorial, 
and introduced free compulsory education and schemes of rural re- 
construction. Scout and Girl Guides movements have progressed 
rapidly under his guidance as Chief Scout and under the Ram Saheba’s 
Commissioncrship of the Girl Guides Association. She represented 
India at the 25th anniversary of (hrls Scouting in the United States of 
America. A member of the Headquarters in India, the Ruler was 
appointed by H.E. the Viceroy to lead the Indian Scout Contingent to 
the World Jamboree in Holland and was one of the delegates of the 
British Empire at the 9th Biennial International Scouts Conference at 
the Hague. 

Area: 1,463 Sq. miles. Population. 284,328 

The State is rich in forests full of many varieties of butterflies, 
birds, and wild animals such as deer, panther, bison, etc. There are 
two sanitaria, the Kapilas and the Saptasajya Hills. Joranda Gadi is 
the religious seat and centre of the great and famous Mahim cult which 
originated here. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : The Ruler 
Vice-President and Judicial Member : 

Dewan Bahadur D. N. Das, B.A. 

Home and Development Member: Rajkumar S. P. Singh Deo, B.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary : Pandit Bamdeb Rath. 
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1 LOL : Thakor Shree Shiv- 
SINHJI ViJAYSINHJI ZALA 
Makwana, the Ruling 
Chief of Ilol State in the Sabar 
Kantha Agency under the 
Western India States Agency. 

Born on the 31st December 
1910. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
18th October 1927. 

Ascended to the Gadi on the 
1st April 1935, with full jurisdic- 
tional powers appertaining to 
the State. 

Marrted : Shrimati Sajanba, 
daughter of the Thakor of Ran- 
sipur under Vijapur Mahal of the 
Baroda Government. 

Educated : At the Scott Col- 
lege, Sadra, for 7 years. There- 
after proceeded to England in 
company of Col. Gordon, the then Political Agent of the old Mahi- 
Kantlia Agency, from where he returned, equipped with higher educa- 
tion, ideal training and the varied experience necessary for an Indian 
Ruler, after about 4 years. He is free from any vice and worldly 
temptations He chose to live a life of a bachelor until he assumed 
the powers of his State. 

Rule of primogeniture prevails. 

Area : 19 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 55,000. 

Population : 4,662. 

There are stone quarnes and mines of white, yellow and red clay 
deposits. Cotton is also produced in the State. 

Almost every village has a pnmary school where education is 
imparted free. In Ilol itself there are pnmary schools for boys and 
girls and also for the depressed classes. There is also one English 
school. 

There is also a State Hospital, advantage of which is taken not 
only by State subjects, but sJso by those of adjoining States. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr. Maknaji Kuberji Solanki. 

State Nyayadhish : Mr. Hanlal J. Trivedi. 

ORIGIN. 

The Ruling family belongs to the Surya Vanshi Zala Makwana 
clan. The present Ruler is the descendant of Vijayapal, the son ol 
Kesar Makwana and grandson of Vihas who is said to be the descendant 
of the original man, bom from the mouth of Rushi Markand. 
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J AMKHANDI: Raja 
Shrimant Shankarrao 
Appasabeb Patwar- 
DHAN, Raja Saheb of Jam« 
khandi. 

Born : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, Ranisahcb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

. Heir : Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO Bhausaheb, the Yuvraj 
now in his thirteenth year. 

Daughter : Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now m her twelfth year. 

Area of State : 524 square miles. PopulaUon : 114,282. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
providing for fifty free scholarships every year in the Sir Parashurambhau 
College, Poona, so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late 
Captain Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President 
of the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The hereditary title of 
“ Raja ** was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935. The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of His late Majesty's Silver Jubilee Medal. The 
Rajasaheb has had the benefit of an extensive tour of the Continent of 
Europe. He attended the Coronation of Their Majesties King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth and is a recipient of the Coronation Medal. 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last nine years. The State has pro- 
vided for free Medical Aid. 

Diwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bhagwat. He is also the ex-officio 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative ' Assembly and 
Collector and District Magistrate. 

Nyayamantri : Mr. B. B. Mahabal, B.A., LL.B. He is also the 
High Court Judge. 

Private Secretary : Mr. M. B. Mahajan, B.A., LL.B. 
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J ASDAN : Darbar Shree 
Ala Khachar, the present 
Ruler of J asdan. 

Born : on 4th November 1905, 

Educated : at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has passed 
the Diploma examination. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
1919, and assumed the reins 
of State administration on ist 
December 1924. 

J asdan is the premier Kathi 
State and the Rulers are 
Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Kshtriyas, being descendants 
of Katha, the younger son of 
the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivrajkumar, born 9th October 1930. 

Second Son : Rajkumar Shree Pratapkumar, born 28th 
November 1937. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 

miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non -jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with rights of 
full ownership over their holdings and are protected against usury bv 
special rules for settlement of money-lenders’ claims. 

Village Panchayats have been introduced in twenty villages with 
a non-offlcial president. 

STATE COUNOL. 

President : 

Rajkumar Shree Amra Khachar. 

Members : 

Mr. Chhelshanker Lakshmish anker Bakshi, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Ramrao Trambakrao Nikte, B.A. 
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J ATH : Sub-Lt. Raja 
Shrimant Vijayasinhrao 
Ramrao alias Babasaheb 
Dafle, R.I.N., Raja of Jath 
State. 

Born on 21st July 1909. 

Ascended the Gadt on 12th 
January 1929. 

Family History : Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. 

The Ruling family claims 
descent from Satvajirao Chavan, 

Patil of Daflapur to whom a 
Deshmukhi Watan was granted 
by Ah Adilshah, King of Bijapur 
in 1670. The Jahagirs of Jath 
and Karajagi Paraganas were 
conferred upon him by King 
Adilshaha of Bijapur in the 
year 1680. 

The Raja Saheb was educated for ‘•oi.ie time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late lamented Shnmant Ramrao Amntrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle. He exercises full control over the administration of the State. 
During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen interest in 
the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms such as an 
independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

Married : Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
late Rajesaheb of Akalkot in 1929. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was appointed sub* Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requi.site course of Naval Training. 

Capital : JATH. Population : 91,099. 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Area : 981 square miles 

Revenue : Rs. 4,25,000 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur V. M. Karnik, B.A. 
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K AWARDHA : Thakur 

Dharmraj Stngh, the 
present ruler of Kawar- 
dha State. 

Born : i8th August 1910. 
Educated with his younger 
brother Kumar Padamraj Singh 
at the Raj -Kumar College 
Raipur from where both of them 
took their diplomas. 

Married the daughter of 
Thakur Janardan Singh a noble 
and premier Jagirdar of Maihar 
State (Central India) in Febru- 
ary 1932. Heir apparent born 
on the 18th October 1932, 
second son on 26 th February 
1 036. Invested with full Ruling 
powers on the 15th April 1932. 

Kawardha State lies on the 
North-West corner of the 
Chhattisgarh plain and the 
adjacent hills. About onc-sixth of the area is forest and the rest is 
fairly open country. The name of Kawardha is a corruption of Kabir- 
dham meaning the seat of Saint Kabir who flourished as a great religious 
reformer in the fifteenth century. 

The present ruling family of Kawardha State trace their descent 
from the Raj-gond rulers of Mandla. The founder of the State was 
Mahabali Singh — a brother of the Zemindar of Pandaria (Bilaspur 
District) and the State was granted to him in recognition of his military 
services, by Raghoji Bhonsla the then Bhonsla King of Nagpur. In 
1863 Bahadur Singh was recognized as Chief of Kawardha but died 
shortly afterwards. Thakur Jadunath Singh who succeeded his uncle 
Thakur Rajpal Singh in 1891 died on 4th February 1920 leaving 2 sons. 
The elder, Thakur Dharmraj Singh, the present Chief succeeded him. 

A sum of Rs.2,ooo was contributed by the Ruling Chief towards 
His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund. A first class hospital with all the 
modern medical equipments has already been constructed at the head 
quarters of the State at an approximate cost of Rs. 50,000 and named 
the “ Silver Jubilee Hospital " to commemorate the Jubilee of His 
Most Gracious and Imperial Majesty King George V. Over and above 
this a remission of Rs. 25,000 was made as a measure of relief to the 
subjects on the occasion of Jubilee celebrations. The present Chief 
is a very progressive ruler who is greatly interested in the welfare 
of his subjects. 

There are two Zemindaries, Bhonda and Rengakhar in the State. 
Area in square miles, 805. Population, 72,820. Average Annual 
revenue of last three years, Rs. 2,68,503. Tribute payable to the 
Imperial Government, Rs. 30,000. Capital, Kaw^ardha. 

Dewan : Thakur Ramnazar Singh of Gaura, M.R.R.S. (Cal.). 
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K EONJHAR : Raja Shri 

Balabhadra Narayan I 'V ' 

Bhun j Deo, Ruling Chief ‘ ^ ’ 

of Keonjhar Stale (Eastern - V* ^ 

States Agency). ^ 

Born : On the 26th De- , 

cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadi : On the 
I2tli August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajku- / 

mar College, Raipur, C. P. 

Married : In June 1929, P 

Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja : 

Manjari Devi, daughter of the ;v 

Raja & Ruling Chief 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 

Heir: Tikayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj Deo. 

Brother : Chotarai Lalkshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo, B.A. 
Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population : 460,609. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tkipathi, M.A 

OTHER PRINQPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher, M. B. E. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 
Chief Medical Officer & Jail Superintendent: Dr. D. C. Sealy. 
Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 

B.A., B.L.. S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

B.A.. B.L.. S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division : Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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K EONTHAL: Raja 

Shree Hemendra Sen 
Bahadur, C S.I. (1936) 
Raja of Keonthal belongs to the 
“ Chandra Bansi " clan of 
Rajputs and the family suffix is 
“ Sen,’' 

Born : 21st January, 1905. 
Asicended the gadi in 1916 
and assumed full powers on 3rd 
March, 1926 

Educated at Aitchison Chiefs' 
College, Lahore. 

Heir-apparent : Tika Shree 
Hitendra Singh ji ; second son : 
Kajkumar Shree Dalip Singhji 
The State is exempt from 
payment of tribute. The here- 
ditary title of Raja was conferred 
upon the Ruler of the State in 
recognition of the services ren- 
dered by the State during the 
Mutiny The late Raja Shree 
Bejai Sen Bahadur was present 
at the Imperial Coronation Durbar of 191 1 at Delhi In the Great War 
he offered his personal services and the resources of his State which were 
greatly appreciated by the (xovernment The Ruler of the State is 
entitled to be received by His Excellency the Viceroy and has also the 
privilege of taking his Staif Officer with him to the official Viceregal 
functions. The Keonthal Durbar has precedence over the gun salute 
Chiefs of Fridkot, Suket, Chamba and Loharii and ranks sixth amongst 
the l*unjab Hill States and twelfth among Indian States in the Punjab. 
The State has been visited by nearly all the Viceroys 

The present Ruler has carried out various reforms in the State 
He suppressed slavery among the low caste and abolished begar system 
throughout the State ; has raised the standard of free education up to 
Middle Standard in the State and introduced the Scout Movement. 
He also reorganized the State l^olice Force. The State forests were 
released from Government management early in 1928 and full control 
over the State forests was granted in 1937. We has introduced in the 
State, under trained supervision, the modern medical system, «.<?., 
Hospital, vaccination and sanitation, and has also connected the State 
capital with the outer world by telephonic communication in addi- 
tion to the local telephone system in the State and has also installed 
free water supply in the State capital. 

The Ruling family is connected by relations to Tehri-Garhwal, 
Jubbal, Alipura, Sayla, Dhami, Kuthar, Bilaspur, Vizianagram, 
Khairigarh in Oudh and Orchha. 

Tributary Estates to Keonthal : Koti, Thcog, Madhan, Ghund 
and Retesh, who are subordinate to the State and pay annual tributes. 
Area : 186 square miles. Population : 25,560. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,50,000. Capital : Junga. 

Summer residence : Hawbuck Grange, Simla East. 
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K HAIRAGARH : Raja 
Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja Sahib 
of Khairagarh State. 

Born : 9th November 
1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the 22ncl Octobex* 1918 on 
the demise of his father Raja 
Lai Bahadur Singh. 

Was invested with Ruling 
Powers at the Investiture 
Durbar on the 10th December 
1935 by the Agent to the 
Goyernor General, Eastern 
States, Ranchi. Visite<i 
England and attended the 
Coronation of Their Imperial 
Majesties in May 1937. 

Educated : At the Raj kumar College, Raipur and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married : On the 28th May 1934, the daughter of the late 
Raja Pratap BaJiadur Singh Ju Deo, C.I.E., of the Pertabgarh 
Estate (Oudh). 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket. 

Area of State : 931 square miles. 

Population : 157,400. 

Revenue : Rs. 6,70,000. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Sahib M. G. Ghooi, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : Rana Saheb Khakag Jung Bahadur. 
'Naih Dewan : Mr. Pyare Lal Nagak, M.A., LL.B. 

Chief Staff Officer : Lieut, Rana Jhalak Jung Bahadur, 
(10th Madras Battalion). 

Chief Medical Officer and ex-officio Superintendent, Jail : 

Capt. Brij Lal Sahi, M.B.B.S., A.I.R.O. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. Ghulam Ahmed Khan. 
Judicial Secretary : Mr. B. B. Biswas, B.A., B.L. 
Household Comptroller : Lal Bijai Bahadur Singh. 

A. D. C. .* Thakur Nilamber Singh Saheb. 

Controller of Shikar khana : Kaji Jivendra Bah.vdur. 
Forest Officer : Mr. S. C. Bose. 

State Engineer : Mr. Balbhadra Lal. 
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M ANAVADAR : Khan 

Saheb Gulam Moinud- 
DiN Khan, Ruler of 
Manavadar State and Bantva, 
is a descendant of the illustrious 
Babi (Usman Zai Pathan) family 
who since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat. 

Born : On the 22nd December 
1911. Invested with full ruling 
powers on the 21st November 
1931. Educated : At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In October 1933 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Siddiqa 
Begum, daughter of the Heir- 
apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mangrol. 

The Khan Saheb is an all-round 
sportsman and specialises in 
Hockey and Cricket. He repre- 
sented India in the Western Asiatic Games held in New Delhi in 1934 
and was selected captain of the Western Indian States Cricket Associa- 
tion's Team for the In ter- Provincial Trials of 1935. 

Fatima Siddiqa Begum Saheba, revered mother of the Khan 
Saheb, is the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during 
the minority of the Khan Saheb during the period 1918 to 1931 ; she 
was awarded the “ Kaiser-i-Hind ” Gold Medal by the Government for 
her administrative genius amply evinced during the Regency. 

Lt, N awahzada Abdul Hamid Khan of the io/6th Rajpu tana Rifles 
is the only brother of the Khan Saheb. 

Heir-apparent : Nawabzada Mohamed Aslam Khan born on the 
15th March 1935. 

The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
is provided with a school where free primary education is given. An 
up-to-date Hospital cares for the poor classes. 

The State enjoys full criminal and civil powers. 

Area of the State : 107 square miles. Population : 32,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 7.50 lakhs. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : K. S. Mohammad Badruddin, B.A. 

Revenue Commissioner : S.\rdar Malik Fakhruddin. 

Sar-Nyayadhish : M. Jamiluddin Ghausi, M.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : S. A. Kadri. 

Chief Medical Officer : T. A. Shah, L.M.&S. 

Nyayadhish : B. N. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent : Khan Bahadur N . Babi. 

Chief Secretary : Wali Mohamed Momin. 

Staff Officer : S. M. Hussain. 

Assistant Chief Secretary : M. Hasham Ali. 

Assistant Private Secretary : S. M, Suleman. 
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M ANSA : Raolji Shree 
Sajjansinhji, the pre- 
sent Ruler of Mansa 
State. Age: 29 years. Succeeded 
to the Gadi on 4th J anuary 1934. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is a state in the West- 
ern India States Agency, having 
political relation through the 
Political Agent at Sadra. The 
ruling house of Mansa is lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj Chavda who, m 764 A.i)., 
ruled over Gujarat with his 
capital at Anhilvad-Patan, and 
according to a statement of an 
Arabian traveller quoted in the 
Ras-Mala, he was one of the 
four great kings of the world. 

The present ruler’s father 
Raol]i Shree Takhtasinhji ruled 
Mansa for 37 years. He took great interest in the plantation of mango 
trees and in general agricultural development. He visited Europe 
in 1928. and while in England attended the sittings of the Round 
Table Conference. 

The present Raolji is married to the youngest daughter of Captain 
His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Amarsiiihji, Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Maharana Rajsaheb of Wankaner. The Raolji and his 
Ranisaheba travelled extensively m Europe and America during 1935-3G. 

The eldest sister of the present ruler is married to His Highness 
Maharavalji Shree Sir Indrasinhji, K.C.I.E., of Bansda, and the 
younger sister to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. K. S. Yeshwatsinhji, 
brother of the ruler, has obtained the Higher Diploma of the Mayo 
College. The second brother, K. S. Himmatsinhji, is a graduate of the 
Oxford University. 

Area of the State : 25 square miles. 

Population : 17,000. Annual income : Rs, 1,50,000. 

Mansa is to the North-East of Ahmedabad and is three miles 
distant from Makakhad, a railway station on G. B. S. Railway. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Dewan : Mr. Kashavlal K. Oza, B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhish : Mr. Bhalchandra M. Desai, M.A., LL.B. 

Medical Officer : Mr. S. V. Mobile, M.B.B.S. 

Personal Secretary : K. S. Dolatsinhji. 
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M IRAJ : (Jr.) Meherban |! 

Shrimant Sir Madhav- j 

RAO Hariharrao alios 
Babasaheb Patwardhan, K.C. 
l.E , the present ruler of Miraj 
Junior State, is the 2nci son of late | 
Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He ' 

was selected by the Bombay 
Government for the chiefship of ' 

the Miraj Junior State, and was ^ 

adopted in December 1899, by ! 

Lady Parwatibaisaheb, the mother i 

of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 

Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar | 

College, Rajkot. I 

Assumption of Powers .’Was 
invested with full powers on ' 

the 17th of March 1909. i 

Caste : Chitpawan Brahman. j 

Marriage : Married Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of the 
late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. j 

Has three sons and three daughters. I 

Heir-Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao | 

alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
bom in 191 1 on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916 
on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196 J square miles. 1 

Population : 40,686, | 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. I 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 6,412-8-0 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Official : Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B,, Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler's sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911 and he was made a K.C.I.E. on the 
23rd June 1936. |i 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. ll 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the ist April I933- 
The Resident of Kolhapur is also the Resident for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can i 
make its own legislature. 
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P HALTAN : Major 

Raja Shrimant Malo- 
jiRAO Mudhojirao ahas 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbalkar, 

Maratha (Kshatnya), Raja of 
Phal tan, (Deccan States Agency.) 

Born : iith September 1896. 

Educated at . Kolhapur and 
Rajkot ; obtained Diploma of 
the Rajkumar College. 

Mamed : i8th December 

1913 Shn-Abaisaheb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raja Shambhusinlirao 
Amarsinhrao J adhavrao, First 
Class Sardar, Malegaon, Bk , 

District Poona. 

Date of Succession : 15th 
November 1917. 

Heir : Shrimant I’ratapsinh 
alias Bapusaheb. Born : 1 3th 

July 1923. 

The State dates its origin from the latter part of the 
13th century, and there have been no changes in the Ruling hamily 
to the present day. The House of NaiK Nimbalkars is famous in 
Maratha history. It was connected by several matrimonial alliances 
with the House of Bhonsalcs to which the great Shivaji belonged. 

The State is a full-powered State with powers of life and death. 
It is in direct political relations with the (>overnmcnt of India since 
April I, 1933 The hereditary title of “ Kaja " was conferred on 
the Ruler on the ist January 193b. 

Shrimant Raja Saheb takes keen interest in the administration 
of the State He granted a Constitution to the State in 1 929 by promul- 
gating the Government of Phaltan State Act, 1929, whereby Legislative 
and Kxecutive Councils were establi.shed in the State. He visited 
London in 1933 when his Dewan, Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on behalf of 
Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Sr.), Miraj 
(Sr.) Miraj (Jr.), Phaltan and Ramdurg States in the Deccan States 
Agency. Shrimant Raja Saheb is a Representative Member m the 
Chamber of Princes since 1933 and represents Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, 
Jath, Phaltan and Surgana Group of States. 

Area of State : 397 sq. miles. 

Population : 58,761 (1931)* 

Revenue : Rs. 5,70,000 (based on the average of the past five 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan, President. 

Mr. S. H. Kher, B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member, Vice-President, 
Mr. B. L. Likhite, M.A., LL.B., Finance Member. 
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S ANDUR ; Raja Shri- 

MANT YeSHWANTRAO 

Hindurao Ghorpade, 
Mamlakatmadar Senapathi, 
Ruler of Sandur. 

Born : 1908. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930. 

Married : On 22nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, 
Major Maloji Narsingh Rao 
Shitole Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior. 

Heir Apparent : Shrimant 

Yuvraj Morar Rao Raje Ghor- 
pade, bom 7th December 1931. 

Second Son : Rajkumar Shri 
Ranjit Sinh, born i6th February 

1933. 

Daughter : Princess Shri Nirmala Raje, horn 8th February 1934. 
^^Third Prince : Rajkumar Shri Vijaya Sinh Raje, born 18 th October 

Sandur is the only Mahratta State in South India in direct 
political relations with the Government of India. It is bounded on 
all sides by the British District of Bellary except the South where its 
frontier touches that of Mysore. The Ruling House of Sandur is known 
by the family name of ** Gootyker Ghorpade." This State was 
conquered in early eighteenth century by Raja Siddoji Rao Ghorpade. 
llis son Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade is renowned in history as the famous 
“ Chief of Gooty," and held sway over the Mahratta possessions 
South of Coleroon. During the time of Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, 
the State reached the zenith of its territorial expansion. In the 
Carnatic and Mysore Wars in which the East India Company were 
engaged in the middle of the eighteenth century, Morar Rao, as the 
staunchest ally of the British, rendered valuable assistance to the 
British from time to time notably in the famous siege of Arcot and 
Trichinopoly and also against Hyder in 1769. 

This family was held in high esteem by the British and included 
in the Treaty of 1782 with Mysore, by which the British Government 
reserved to themselves the liberty to reinstate Morar Rao's family 
in the Country of Gooty, which Hyder had seized during the time of 
Morar Rao who died in 1776. The present extent of the State is but 
a comer of the country of Gooty, which was reconquered in 1790 by 
Venkatrao on behalf of Siddoji, the grandson of Morar Rao from Tipu 
Sultan. 

The Peshwa who had for long coveted very much the conquest 
of Sandur prevailed on the East India Company to demand the sur- 
render of Sandur in 1817 on the pretence that the Ruler of Sandur 
was one of his refractory vassals, whom the East India Company were 
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bound by the Treaty of Bassein 
(1817) to reduce. But, when it 
was noticed that the Ruler of 
Sandur was never a vassal of the 
Peshwa, but that he was an 
independent 
Prince" before 
the Treaty of 
Bassein, his 
former terri- 
tory was res- 
tored to him in 
1818, on the 
only condition 
that there 
should be free 
passage to 
British troops 
and surrender 
of offenders 
from the Brit- 
ish territory, 
and that there 
should be no 
interference 
whatever with 
the internal 
administration 
of the State. 

These relations 
continue to the 
present day. 

The State pos- 
sesses powers 
of life and 
death and is 
unfettered in 
the exercise of 
its sovereignty. The State pays 
no tribute to the Crown and is free 


from all pecuniary demands. 

The Ruler is the fountain-head 
of all authority, Judicial, Adminis- 
trative, and Legislative. The Gov- 
ernment of the State is conducted 
by an Execu- 
tive Council. 
To help the 
Government, a 
State Council 
has been cons- 
tituted in 1931 
with a predo- 
minant non- 
official major- 
ity possessing 
the right to 
initiate legisla- 
tion, to move 
Resolu tions 
and ask ques- 
tions. A Chief 
Court has been 
constituted un- 
der the Sandur 
Chief Court 
Act (II of 1932) 
and arrange- 
ments have 
been made 
with the Mad- 
ras Govern- 
ment whereby 
the District 
and Sessions 
Judge Ex- 
officio, Bellary 
is appointed 
by the Ruler as the Nyayadhish 
of the Sandur Chief Court. 



Shfimant Morar Rao Ghorpade, 
Heir-apparent, 


EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

President : 

Shrimant Sardar B. Y. Raje Ghorpade. 
Members : 

Mr. V. Narasimharao, m.a. [Political Secretary). 

Mr. G. B. Deshmukh [Huzur Secretary), 

Mr. A. B. Punde [General Secretary to Government). 

State Adviser : 

R. M. Deshmukh, Esq,, b.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law. 
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T ALCHER : Raja K. C. B. 
Harichandan, the present 
Ruler of Talcher State, 
Eastern States Agency. 

Born : 9th June 1880. 

Succeeded on i8th December 
1891. Assumed ruling powers 
on 9th June 1901. 

The State of Talcher was ! 

established at the end of the 1 2th | 

Century by Raja Naranhan | 

Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja j: 

Thakur family of Jaipur. The j 

Raj as of Talcher never submitted ,j 

to the sovereignty of Pun or the 
Maharathas and they all along 
maintained their independence. |' 

The British Government rccog- |' 

msed their independence and j! 

entered into treaty relations with | j 

the great-grandfather of the i, 

present Ruler in 1803. Raja /j 

Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan helped the British Government with || 
his troops in quelling the Angul rebellion. The present ruler placed ;| 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the feitish j 

Government during the Great War, he also helped in quelling the 1 
Daspalla and Kcon j har rebellions. j i 

The administration of the State is conducted under the personal !l 
supervision of the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible to all his subjects |1 

and gives a patient hearing to those who seek redress from him. ! 

He takes keen interest in improving the administration and conducting ! 
it on modern lines. j 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a Muni- | 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity. 
Education is compulsory in the State. There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya. There are six dispensaries 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cover 224 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked b}^ Railways and a | 
Bengal English Firm. There is a match factory m the State. Its 
productions find extensive sale in the East Coast Section. ! 

Area of the State : 399 square miles. Population : 69,702 souls, | 

Annual Income : Rs. 9,56,359 (gross). 1 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj SreeHruday Chandra Deb, born on 27th 
February 1902. Educated in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, at present ' 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. j 

Pattayet : Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and ii 
Revenue Minister, State Magistrate and Chief Executive Officer. , 

Secretary : Babu J. Mishra. ! 
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V ADIA : Darbar Shri 

SuRAGWALA Saheb, the 
preseut Chief of Vadia 
State , Western Kathiawar 
Agency, is aged 33. He belongs 
to Virani Branch of Kathis. 

The Kathis once dominated the 
whole province of Kathiawar 
and the provmce since then, has 
been named Kathiawar. 

Area : 92 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Darbar Saheb was marri- 
ed to A. S. Kunvarbaisaheb in 
1921 and has two sons and two 
daughters. The rule of primo- 
geniture governs the succession. 

The heir- apparent Kumar Shri 
Krashnakumar Saheb is aged 7 
and is getting educational train- 
ing at the hands of an experi- 
enced and competent retired Kducational Officer of W. I. S. Agency, 
Rao Saheb M. S. Dwivedi. 

The Darbar Saheb has earned the reputation of a progressive and 
benevolent ruler. He takes personal and keen interest in the adminis- 
tration of the state. Reforms of far-reaching importance — medical, 
social, economic, educational and political arc inaugurated by him. 

The Subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education, 
free medical relief, Child Marriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ J^ehef 
Act, the State Bank, prohibition and the electric power house. 

The Growth of industrial concerns are adding to the prosperity of 
trade and commerce. Match-factory, oil mill and ginning lactones 
are among other industrial concerns. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


State Karbhari : Mr. Laxmichand K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Tutor (S' Compamon 

to Heir-apparent : Rao Suieb M. S. Dwivedi, M.A., S.T.C.D. 
Hyayadhish / Mr. Kusumrai J. Dewan, B.A., LL.B 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. Khodidas J. Pancholy, L.C.P.S. 


Hazur Secretary: Mr. Hathibhai R Vank. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D. Patgir. 

Bank Manager 6* ^ o . — 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangawi. 
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V I JAYNAGAR: His High- 
ness Maharao Shri 
Hamir Singhji Saheb 
Bahadur, Vij ay nagar State, a 
second class State enjoying 
plenary powers. 


The rulers are the descen- 
dants of Jaichand, the last 
Rathod Raja of Kanouj, and 
belong to the famous section 
known in history as the 
Solar Race. 


I 


Born : 3rd January 1904. 

Date of Succession : 27th 
June 1916. 

Installed on the Gadi : 26th 
October 1924. 

Educated .* At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Area of the State : About 175 sq. miles. Population 8,491. 

Married : The daughter of the nephew of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Dhiraja Shri Maharana Saheb Sir Fatehsinhji of 
Udaipur, and on her demise again married the daughter of the 
late Raja Saheb Shri Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singhji of Sohawal 
State in Central India. 

Recreation : Shooting, Riding, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, 
Football. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratap Singhji 
Saheb, born on 24th September, 1930. 

Places of Interest : Shri Vireshwar Mahadev, with most 
charming and natural scenes on the hill side. 

Political Relations : With the Government of India, 
through the Hon'ble the Resident in the States of Western 
India, Rajkot. 

Private Secretary : Maharaj Shri Gulabsinghjt Saheb. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. J. M. Dwivedi, L.C.P.S. 
(Bom.) 
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A MOD : Sirdar Nawab Sir 
Naharsingji Ishwar- 
siNGji, MX. A., ist Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat and Tbakore 
Saheb of Amod in the District 
of Broach in the Presidency 
of Bombay. 

Born : 2nd April 1877. 

Ascended the gadi on the 
9th May 1901. 

Married to the daughters of 
the Thakor Sahebs of Nepad 
and Virpur and the sister of 
the Thakor Saheb of Kerwada. 

Total annual revenue : 

Rs. 1,53,541- 

Area of holdings : 18,985 

acres. 

Member of Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council for 9 years, first 
elected in 1909 as a representative of the Talukdars and Sardars 
of Gujarat and was also elected by the Mahomed an community to 
the Legislative Assembly of Delhi for four years from 1931. He 
went on tour in Europe in 1933, visiting Italy, Switzerland, 
France, England and Scotland where he studied the problem of 
County Councils and Agriculture. He was presented to His 
Majesty the Kmg-Emperor of India in August 1933. Honorary 
ist Class Magistrate for many years. President of the Broach 
District Local Board for some considerable time. 

Recognized as a leader of the Muslim Community and was 
elected President of All-India Moslem Rajputs Conference held at 
Ambala in 1930, and at present standing President of that Body. 
Also elected President of the Anjuman Himayate Islam 41st 
Anniversary, Lahore, in 1927 which attracted a gathering of more 
than a lakh of people. 

In the order of precedence has the privilege of being the 
head of the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat. Head among the 
Thakores in the district of Broach. Second among the Sirdars 
and Talukdars of Gujarat. Takes lively interest in the spread of 
education and Islamic philosophy. Has always stood ^or Hindu - 
Mnslim Unity and sound liberal politics and social reform. 

The distinguished title of “ Nawab " was conferred in 1929 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor in appreciation of various 
public services. His steadfast loyalty to the Throne and deep 
reverence for His Majesty the King-Emperor and Empress 
are well-known. He was knighted in the New Year, 1938. 
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A RCOT: Nawab 

A Z I M J A H, UMDAT- 
ULUMRA, SiRAJULUMRA, 

Amirulumra, Madarul Mulk, 
Umdatul Mulk Azimud 
Dowla, Asadud Dowlathul 
Ingliz, His Highness Sir 
Ghulam Muhammad Ali 
Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
ZuLFiKAR Jung Sipah Salar. 
Amen-Arcot, or Prince of Arcot, 
is the 35th in lineal descent 
from Hazarath Caliph Omar, 
the second successor of the 
Great Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be on Him). He is the 
direct male descendant and 
representative of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Carnatic, His late 
Highness N awab W allaj ah 
His Excellency Nawab 
Anwaruddin Khan, father of 
His Highness Nawab Wallajah. was appointed by the Nizam as the 
Viceroy of the Carnatic in 1744. In 1765 the Emperor of Delhi made 
His Highness Nawab Wallajah the independent Ruler of the Carnatic 
similar to the Nizam of Hyderabad. The treaty of Paris of 1763 also 
acknowledged him to be an independent ruler and ally of the King of 
England. In 1770 Admiral Sir John Lindsay arrived as the King of 
England’s Minister to the Court of His Highness Nawab Wallajah. 
Sir John was succeeded by Sir Robert Harland. His Highness Nawab 
Wallajah was twice called upon by the King of England to perform 
the function of investiture with the Insignia of the Order of the Bath 
on Sir John I-indsay and Major-General Sir Eyre Coote in 1771 and on 
Sir Hector Munro in 1779. The then Rajahs of Tanjore, Travancore 
and Pudukkottah were his vassals. The Maharajahs of Travancore 
paid their quinquennial tribute till 1855. 

Some of his ancestors were Kings of Kabul, and several of them 
belonged to the Abbasite dynasty who ruled Persia with conspicuous 
ability. After their advent in India they occupied high positions in 
the courts of the Moghul Emperors, Shajehan and Aurangzebe. 

His Highness received his preliminary education under Mr. J. 
Creighton and thereafter at Newington Court of Wards Institution, 
Madras, under Mr. C. Morrison, IM.A. He has two Sahibzadees 
unmarried. He received the title of Khan Bahadur when he was in his 
teens in 1897, and was created K.C.I.E. in 1909, G.C.I.E. in 1917, 
and received the title of His Highness ” in 1935. Highness 
celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1928 with great eclat. His public 
activities have been many and manifold. In 1904-1906 he was a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, and in 1910 was an elected 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council. Later again he was a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council by nomination in 1916. 
He was present at the Allahabad Hindu-Muslim Conference of 1910, 
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held the responsible position of the President of the Madras Presidency 
Muslim League with great credit, and presided over the All-India Muslim 
League in 1910 at Delhi, on the invitation of His Highness the Aga 
Khan. He is a member of the Gymkhana Club, Madras and a life 
member of the Lawley Institute at Ootacamund, as also of the South 
Indian Athletic Association, Madras, and a Patron of the Madras 
Cosmopolitan Club. He has travelled over most of India. 
His great and conscientious labours in the service of the King and 
country will ever be remembered by both Muslims and Hindus 
alike. He rendered great and most distinguished services during the 
great war, which were suitably acknowledged by the then Viceroy of 
India, and by the Local Government. His Highness was a state 
guest at the last Coronation Durbar held at Delhi in 1911. His 
Highness has a good income from his own property besides the title 
allowance that he gets from Government, for the upkeep of his position 
and also has his ancestral endowments in Tnchinopoly, etc. 

He enjoys in British India the unique honours of holding the 
English Title of Prince of Arcot created by Letters Patent in 1871 and 
of being the Premier nobleman and the recognised head of the Muslim 
Community in South India. He enjoys the privilege of an annual 
exchange of official visits with the Governor of Madras. He is exempt 
from attendance in Civil Courts of Law. He possesses three caimons 
to fire Salutes on important occasions. He is allowed to maintain an 
infantry guard and to have an escort of troops. The title of Nawab 
Begum Sahiba was conferred on His Highness’ mother The Dowager 
Princess of Arcot in July 1892. The present residence of His Highness 
the Prince of Arcot called Amir Mahal Palace ” which belongs 
to the Government of Madras has been provided for the use of 
His Highness and for his successors to the title ; from the time of His 
late Highness Sir Zahirud Dowlah Bahadur, G.C.S.I., the Second Prince 
of Arcot, the Government attends to the upkeep of the Palace. 

In 1929 when His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
visited Madras His Highness entertained him to a Banquet at his Palace. 
Again when Lord Willmgdon visited Madras in December 1933 as 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, His Highness entertained 
him to lunch at Amir Mahal. It is customary for His Highness to 
send a Kharita to the out-going and the incoming Viceroys and receive 
reply Kharitas from them. 


STAFF OFFICERS; 

Chief of the Staff: Khan Bahadur Muhammad Anwar Sahib 
Bahadur, Ex-Sheriff of Madras. 

Dewan : Khan Sahib Muhammad Jamaluddin Sahib Bahadur. 
Private Secretary : Khan Bahadur M. A. K. Akhtar Sahib 

Sadmt^Muham : Shamshul Ulama Moulvi M.A.R. Shatir 

Durh ^ Ph^taan ; Hakim Muhammad Hussain Sahib, 
Aide-de-Camp : Lieutenant K. K. Aiyyanna, I.T.F., 14th 

Co»*mSS^r^L?EUT. C. G. PooviAH Ex. 14th Coorg 
Adjutant : C. Natarajan, Ex. Lieut., nth Madras Battalion, 
I T F 

Address : Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 
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B ALIHAR raj : Kumar Bxmalbkou 
Roy of Balihar is the only son of 
Kumar Saradindu Roy Bahadur 
and Rani Kusum Kamini Debi. He was 
bom in B.S. 1305, and belongs to an 
aristocratic family of North Bengal tracing 
Its origin to the Ruling Houses of pre- 
British days. 

During his boyhood he was placed under 
the training of the well-known scholai 
Sreejut Ramdayal Mazumdar, M.A., and 
was successivelv educated at the Hare 
School and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. After a brilhant scholastic 
career he passed the B.A. Degree Exami- 
nation of the Calcutta University with 
distinction in 1920. 

Although young, he has great adminis- 
trative abilities. On account of the un- 
fortunate ill-health of his father, who 
leads a retired hfe in health resorts, the 
responsibility of lookmg after the affairs of 
the big estate devolved on him early m hfe. 
The estate was heavily encumbered at that time. Nevertheless he first put its finances on a 
sound footing and organised the administration of the estate so ably that he now stands 
high in the estimation of neighbouring landlords and British Officers not only of the Naogaon 
sub-division but also of Rajshahi and other bordering districts. 

He married Srijukta Indu Prava Debi, a highly accomplished lady of Chowgram Raj 
family, and has three sons, Nirmalendu, Pumendu and Amalendu, who are all being properly 
educated. 

A great patron of learning, he maintams all the educational, cultural, and charitable 
institutions founded by his forefathers, and has added to them High Schools (English) and 
libraries. He liberally contributes to all public causes for the uplift of the rural masses. A 
fully equipped and up-to-date charitable dispensary has been maintained at Balihar at 
the expense of the Raj for a long time now. 

Kumar Bimalendu Roy possesses a good physique and is enthusiastic in spreadmg 
physical culture in Bengal. In his student days he was eagerly sought for to take part in 
every sphere of sports and physical culture for his excellent all-round attainment in this 
direction. He encourages all-round devdopment as distinct from mere intellectual attain- 
ment and renders financial aid to movements calculated to further this end. 

The Kumar’s simple piety, stainless character, untiring diligence, liberal hospitality and 
above all treating nch and poor alike, have endeared him to his friends and admirers. He 
delights in living in his country seat at Balihar in rural surroundings and mixing freely 
with his tenants whose welfare he makes his principal concern. 

Situated in the very heart of Balihar Raj Estate is the Historic Mound of Paharpur 
which is of great Archaaological mterest quite familiar to students of Indian History. This was 
made over to Government by the Kumar with a view to enabling excavations to be carried 
out by eminent Archaeologists such as Sir John Marshall, K. N. Dikshit, etc., and other 
scholars under the auspices of the Calsutta University. The excavations reveal a high 
standard of sculpture in these relics of ancient Bengal, and prove how closely the history 
of this place is interwoven with the traditions of the Balihar Raj. 

The Kumar offered his loyal services to the British Government by joining the Bengal 
Light Horse at the time of the Great War. A popular figure in the official levies and 
durbars, his love of sports and hunting has won for him the affectfon and regard of many 
British officers. He is a prominent member of the Rajshahi District Board which he has 
been servmgfor two consecutive terms with popular apjarobation. 
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H istory The Moghal records 
show that Ram Chandra Sanyal 


n show that Ram Chandra Sanyal 1 
of this family received the title 
** Rai ** (Raja) and also a “ Badshahi 
Panja” (Imperial Insignia) which can still 
be seen at the Balihar Palace — from the 
then Nawab of Murshidabad, while his 
paternal uncle Ram Ram Sanyal, a great 
administrator, was granted the title 
“ Rai Chowdhury ” in T729. The latter 
founded the famous Kali Temple at Dilal- 
pur, which has been spoken of highly by 
the famous British traveller Dr. Taylor. 

He was also related to the great Rani 
Satyabati of histone renown who bestowed 
upon him a jagir for valuable services. 

Raja Rajendra Roy, another descendant 
in the line who lived at the time of the 
advent of the British in Bengal, instaDed 
the brass idol of Raj Rajeswan, construct- 
ed many Shiva temples and built a brass 
chariot which is taken through Balihar 
even today on the occaaon of the annual ^ Saradindu Hoy Bahadur. 

Car festival. After him, his widow who 

was the only grand-daughter of Rani Bhabani of Nattore, well-known for her munificence, 
got learned Pandits to read the Great Mahabharata e\ ic spending over a lac of rupees on 
this account. Her adopted son Shibaprasad Roy died prematurely. 



JR AJA Krishnendra Roy Bahadur who succeeded Shiba- 
prasad Roy, in addition to managing the estate, divided his 
attention between public service and literary composition. 
His poetical works, Banaparajay, Jayantaparajaya, Bntra 
Sanhar, Adbhut Naiak, Sitaharan, Sitachant^ Gitabah, Sukhu' 
bhratn, and his prose writings, Ekhan Asht, Swavab Nceti 
j||L^ testify to his great genius and culture. He has also translated 

Rtgbedi Sandhyapfoya^a into Bengali. A patron of Indian 
^ Music, he was himself a musician of repute and composer of 

„ „ . , , songs. In his days English education was first introduced m 

Bahadi^. ^ Bengal, and hmited though his knowledge of English was, he 
started free schools in his estate to popularise it. He built a hall to be used as a common 
room by the students of the Government College at Rajsbabi and another for the Sub- 
divisional English High School at Naogoan. To combat malaria and other epidemics 
he founded a free hospital on modem lines and improved sanitation by constructing a 
drainage system. Gardening was his hobby and the famous Mango Avenue— from 
Saraswatipur to Balihar,— was of his making. He had wide aesthetic tastes which 
found expression in the fine ornamental masonry work of the tanks at Saraswatipur and 
Bardapur for which he was responsible. As a shikari he hunted .’egularly in the 
company of Bntish Officials such as Collectors and Commissioners of Divisions with whom 
he was intimate. The British Government conferred on him the titles ' Raja in B.S. 
1285 and “ Raja Bahadur ’’ on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of (^een Victoria, m 
celebration of which a fair was held at Saraswatipur near Bahhar which is contmued evra 
today. On 20th of Baishakh X305 B S. Raja Krishendra Roy Bahadur passed away at the 
age of 64 years, and was succeeded by Kumar Saradindu 

thorough liberal education at home. He also earned a reputatian for hw fine taste in 
Music and unfaUing aim in shooting m the many hunting excursions of his early me. 


1’4UZ 
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B odokhemidi : sri 

BeeraSri Beeradhi 
Beerabara Pratapa 
Sri Sri Sri Ramachendra 
Ananga Bhima Dev, 
Kesari Gajapathi, Zemin- 
dar of Bodokhemidi Estate, 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kings 
of Orissa. 

Born: 2nd December 1909. 
Educated : At the Rai- 
pur College. 

Succession : He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December 1930. 

The estate is one of the largest in Ganjam comprising 
some 850 sq. miles including the Hill, Maliahs. The Zemindar 
pays a yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs. 63,000 including 
cesses, etc., to the British Government. He has been a 
member of the District Board, Ganjam, for the past 4 years 
and was re-elected recently. He is also an elected member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi- 
derably improved the condition of his tenants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various 
Government projects and charities. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman. 

His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesari Gajapathi 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khallikote College, 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Ashram, Berhampore, 
George Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi. 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of the 
British Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldier. 
His keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants has won for him their love and affectionate regard. 

Address : Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi Bungalow, 
Berhampore (Ganjam). 
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L ieutenant chowdhury, 

Dr. Kahan Singh, M.A . 

LL.D.. Ph.D.. Advocate, 
is a leading Barrister-at-Law of 
Rawalpindi. Son of late Sirdar 
Atma Singh Chowdhury of 
Kahuta (Rawalpindi) and grand- 
son of Chowdhury Guchhe Shah 
who was a Suba (Governor) 
under Sikh Rule, Dr. Chowdhury 
represents one of the oldest landed 
aristocracy of the Punjab 
Born : 28th April 1889 
Dr. Chowdhury after passing the 
Civil Service Examination and 
being called to the Bar in 1921, 
was posted Probationary A ssistant 
Commissioner at Rawalpindi. 

After successfully completing the 
judicial training, he of his own 
accord resigned the post in favour 
of the Bar, in which as is well known, he has made his maik. He has 
also been Notary Public and Commissioner for Oaths As Commis- 
sioner appointed to enquire into the Shangliiii disturbances in 1928, 
he so distinguished himself and cajitured the imagination of the 
public that they accorded him an honour as was never before extended 
to any Indian and was cairied in a procession two miles m length. 

During the Great War he served with distinction as an olhcer and 
helped the Britisjh Government with men and money, in apjireciation 
of which Dr. Chowdhur)^ and his family hold many })nvjlege.s. Much 
loved and respected by all, Dr. Chowdhury is connected with many social 
institutions in the Punjab. Appointed 2nd Lieut in A.l.R.O , 1937. 

Dr. Chowdhury has an international experience and reputation, 
having served in the Political Department in Baluchistan 1900-1910, 
and having been seven times to Europe and having twice toured round 
the world (last time with his wife). He has visited practically all the 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandates and practised even in Foreign 
Courts. He is on the approved list of High Court Judges and Secretariat 
in League of Nations, Geneva. Several Governors have had a very 
high opinion of him. He was awarded Coronation medal by H. M. 
King George VI. 

Married: second time in 1926: Miss Mary Alexandra of Isle-de- 
France,born 1910, now Mrs.Chandravati Chowdhury, who after taking her 
M.B.B.S. degree post graduated as L. M. at Ratunda, Dublin. A doctor 
of eminence Mrs. Chowdhury is in charge of the State Hospital at Bilaspur, 
and has been highly spoken of by the Hon’ble Sir James Fitzpatrick, 
who was Agent to the Governor-General, l*unjab States and His 
Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood, Bart., Commander-in- 
Chief of India, besides others of the profession and State Rulers. 

Lt. Pritam Singh Chowdhury, the Doctor's eldest son. is a 
Supplies Officer in the Royal Indian Army Service Corps. His third 
son is a Cadet in the Signals Section for King’s Commissions, and many 
of his near relatives hold important posts in the provincial and Imperial 
services in India. Address * jAmba la, Pun jab. 
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D INAJPUR: The Hon*ble 
Captain Maharaja 
Jagadish Nath Ray, 
F.R.S.A., of Dinajpur. 

Born : December 28th, 1894. 
Educated : At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and has had military training. 
He was appointed to be 
an Officer in the Indian Land 
Forces from January 1024, by 
His late Imperial Majesty King 
George V. He became attached 
to the ii/iQth Hyderabad 
Regiment, I.T.F., as an honorary 
Lieutenant, and is now an 
honorary Captain of the Force. 

The Maharaj*a Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of Dinajpur. 
He was elected member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1930, and .aominated member of the Council 
of State, 1933. He is a Vice-President of the British Indian Association 
and President of the East Bengal Landholders' Association. 

Raja Ganesh, the ostensible founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated 
the Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family. 
Sukdev’s son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb. His grand-son Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1 745. Ramnath beautified the palace with touch- 
stone door-ways and exquisite carved images. He owned numerous 
muskets and many pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved 
with care. Unlimited charities were distributed by him at the excavation 
of the artificial lake called Ramsagar. His grand-son Maharaja Bahadur 
Radhanath's sanad was given under the hand and seal of the first 
British Governor-General of Bengal. Shyammohini, the talented 
widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received the title of Maharani, and 
her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath Ray, K.C.I.E., left the gadi 
in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road — ^whichDr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as “ by far the finest in Bengal,*' — ^was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and his contributions towards religious, cultural and chari- 
table institutions are too numerous to mention. 

Son and heir: Maharaj-Kumar Jaladhi Nath Ray. Personal 
Assistant : Babu Abinash Chandra Roy. Revenue Secretary : Babu 
Nalini Mohon Sinha. Private Secretary : Mr. Sudhansu Bose. 
Address : Dinajpur Rajbati, E.B.R., & P 210, Russa Road, Calcutta. 
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J EHANGIRABAD : Raja 

Sir Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 
Khan. K.C LE.. Kt.. C.S.I.. 

M.L.A., Taluqdar of Jehangira* 
bad, Dt. Barabanki, India. 

Born : 28th June 1886 ; Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb. 

Educated : Colvin Taluqdars' 

College ; at home. 

Member, U. P. Legislative 
Assembly since 1937 ; Member, 

LJ. P. Legislative Council since 
1921 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly for one term ; First 
Non-official Chairman of District 
Board, Barabanki for one full 
term ; Honorary Magistrate 
and Honorary Munsif , Life 
Vice-Patron of Red Cross 
Society ; Vice-President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, India ; 

Elected President, British Indian Association, Oudh (i935) » 
Member of Court and Executive Commit+ec of Lucknow University ; 
[’resident of the Art and Craft School for 6 years; Member of the 
Advisory Board of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden ; Awarded 
a Sanad for services in connection with War Loans ; has contributed 
generously to appeals for works of public or philanthropic interest 
the chief among which are : To the Prince of Wales Memorial, 
Lucknow ; Sir Harcourt Butler Technological Institute. Cawnpore ; 
The Lucknow University ; Lady Reading Cliild Welfare Fund ; 
Aligarh University for Harris Scholarship; Endowed a Hospital at 
Jehangirabad ; Offered relief to the tenants of his Estate involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932 ; Donation to the Takmil-ul- 1 ib 
( Unani) College, Lucknow ; To His late Majesty's Thanksgi ving Fund ; 
Established Arabic School at Jehangirabad; To Duff erm Hospital 
Fund * To the Behar Earthquake Relief Fund ; To His late Majesty s 
Silver Jubilee Fund (general) and made large remissions to his tenants ; 
To the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund 

Raja hereditary title, mde F, D. Notification, dated 22nd June 
1897. 

Recreations : Tennis, Polo and Shooting. 

Address : P. O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki and Jeliangira- 
bad Palace, Lucknow, U. P. India. Telephone : Lucknow Exchange 
37. Club : United Service Club 
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K ANTIT—BI JAIPUR 
RAJ ; Raja Veni Mad- 
HAVA Prasad Singh, 
son of Babu Girdhar Prasad 
Singh of Kantit, Bijaipur Dist., 
Mirzapur. 

Born : 20th October 1883. 

Educated : Privately. Is a 
good scholar of Sanskrit, Hindi 
and English, received adminis- 
trative training in Rewa State 
where he also acted as tutor and 
guardian to the present Ruler. 

Married : In 1 901 a relation 
to the Rewa House. 

Succeeded: 1 6th March 1927. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Niwas Prasad Singh. 

Estate : Four hundred and 
thirteen whole mahals and shares 
in seventy -three mahals, paying Rs. 1,04,626 as revenue annually. 

Title : The title of Raja is hereditary and was recognised by the 
British Government in 1781. 

Family History : The family claims descent from Ikshaku of the 
illustrious Solar Race. The Raja Saheb is head of I he Gaharwar clan of 
Rajputs and is twenty-first in succession to Raja Gudan Deo, the 
founder of the Bijaipur House and descendant of Maharaj |ai Chand 
of Kanauj. During the time of Sher Shah Sur Raja Deo Dutta, the 
elder son of Raja Bhooraj Deo became a Musalman owing to religious 
persecution and his younger brother Gudan Deo founded a new estate 
and conquered the whole of Mirzapur and Allahabad Districts with the 
help of Maharao Raja of Bundi, the maternal uncle of Gudan Deo and 
Subedar of Chunar. His entire estate was subsequently divided bet- 
ween his two sons, the elder taking Kantit and the younger settling in 
Khara-Garh Manda. In the days of Raja Anup Singh, owing to river 
erosion the present home of Bijaipur was chosen. The Rajas held 
mansabs in the days of Moghals. In the time of Akbar, Raja Sakat 
Singh conquered the country of the Kols and also founded the fort 
of Saktesgarh. He married a daughter of the Monas chieftain of 
Bhadohi and received as dowry the Tappa of Kon, which thenceforth 
became a part of Pargana Kantit. In 1759 Raja Balwant Singh 
of Benares conquered Bijaipur and Raja Govind Singh fled to 
Pratagarh. After the flight of Chetsingh in 1781, the property was 
restored by Warren Hastings. Raja Rajendra Bahadur Singh rendered 
very valuable services to the Government in the days of the mutiny, 
and was succeeded by his minor son Raja Bhupendra Bahadur Singh 
who died on 13th April 1919 leaving a widow, Rani Suraj Pal Kunwar. 
She held the estate till her death in 1927 when the present Raja 
succeeded to the Gadi. 

Address : Bijaipur, Dist. Mirzapur, U. P. 
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K ishun Pershad — 

Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha- 
RAJA Bahadur. 

Yamin-us-Sultanat. Sir. 

G.C.I.E., Hereditary Pesh- 
kar, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926-1937. 

Born : 28th January. 1864. 

Is a direct descendant of 
Maharaja Chandoolal. the 
first Hyderabad Statesman, to 
realise the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, and the British 
Power and who laid down a 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizamis College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad Bahadur 
also carried out the tradition of the house and treats Hindus and 
Mahomedans with equality and without prej udice. 

Heir : Raja Bahadur Khaja Pershad also called Raja 
Bahadur Arjun Kumar. 

Born : 17th May 1914- 

Area of the Jagir : 490 square miles. 

Population : 123,691. 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil justice. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Sessions Judge. 
Mr. Syed Alumbakdar is the Special Officer and Private 
Secretary. 
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K rishnamachariar, 
Raja Bahadur G., B.A., 
B.L., Dewan Bahadur 
(1918) ; Raja Bahadur (1925) ; 
Retired President of H. E. H. 
the Nizam *s Judicial Comimttee, 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
Madras and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and formerly Member, 
T-egislative Assembly. 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890 ; 
practised as Vakil in Hyderabacl 
and Secunderabad till 1913. Was 
appointed Government pleader 
and Public Prosecutor at tlie 
Residency in 1904. Was nomi- 
nated non-official member of the 
Hyderabad Legislative Council 
for three successive terms 
(6 years) ; appointed Advocate - 
General, then Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Legislative Department; Legal Adviser to H. E. H, the Nizam's 
Government and Presi dent, J udicial Committee in 1 9 1 3 . Shortly after, 
he along with Nawab (now Sir) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the 
courts under the orders of His late Highness in the course of which the 
separation of the Judicial and Executive functions was strongly urged 
and eventually introduced. On his recommendation the Legislative 
Council was temporarily enlarged by the addition of elected non-official 
members from the mofussil but final orders were postponed pending 
consideration of an elaborate Report submitted by him and still pend- 
ing decision. Was the joint author along with the late Hormusjee 
and Sir AH Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working. Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 1918. Was President 
of the Hyderabad Factory Commission. Retired in 1924. Entered 
the Legislative Assembly in 1930 and took a prominent part in the 
support of orthodox views ; was the leader of the Centre Party ; and 
was invited by the Government to join the Committees on Reserve 
Bank and the Statutory Railway Authority but could not for reasons 
of health and religion go to England. He took keen interest in Agricultural 
and Land Revenue questions and was unanimously elected President 
of the Rural group in the Assembly which he formed in 1934. He is now 
the acknowledged leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

He recently acquired a valuable Jagir in South India reported to 
contain inexhaustible quantities of the purest Magnesite and other 
minerals. He is now actively engaged in developing the mines and 
owing to the paucity of information in India has sent his son to 
England to collect data to start a large scale industry. 

Address : Hyderabad House, Srirangam ; Osmania Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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K U RE I SHY: Rafiushan 

Iftikharul Mulk, Khan 
Bahadur, Lt.-Col., Haji 
Maqbool Hassan, M.A., LL.E., 

Minister for Law and Justice, 

Bahawalpur Government : belongs 
to a respectable family of the 
Kureish of Arabia. Though hailing 
originally from the Meerut District, 
his anc'sstors had long settled in 
the State before he was born at 
Bahawalpur in 1900. He received 
his early education in the State, 
and, later on, joined the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, where he pass- 
ed his M.A., LL.B. in 1925. From 
his earliest childhood he exhibited 
traits which gave promise of his 
future achievements. 

His personal magnetism made itself felt in the sphere of his employ- 
ment, where he won the golden .opinions of his colleagues as well as 
the ruler under whom he served. He began his career in 1925, when 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de-Camp. But, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a capable 
administrator. Accordingly, in 1927 he was promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was only a stepping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined office of Private 
and Military Secretary, with the additional charge of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsequently, raised to the 
status of Minister-in-Waiting. In 1932 he paid a visit to England and 
other Western countries in company with His Highness the Nawab 
Ruler Bahadur — a visit which he repeated again in 1935 and in 1939* 
The beautiful volume in which he has chronicled the impressions of his 
first itinerary is an eloquent testimony of his great powers of observation 
and expression. He has also been to the Near East and performed the 
holy pilgrimage. Recently, his services to the Slate were recognised 
by the Government by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which 
IS the first distinction of its kind to be conferrexl upon a purely Kiyasti 
Vizier in the State. He is also the recipient of many decorations and 
distinctio ns from the State, and is a member of the Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur s 
representative in the Senate of the Punjab University. 

During the 9 years of his incumbency he has introduced many 
useful administrative reforms in the departments under his control, 
particularly the Municipalities, and the Court of Wards which he has 
completely reorganised. It is due mainly to his efforts thcR the 
Chief Court of Bahawalpur has been raised to the Status of 1 1 iph Court. 
He is a very capable and efficient administrator, having won the highest 
praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, impartiality, 
and keen sympathy with the people of the State. He is immensely 
popular with all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 
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K UTWARA : Raja 

Syed Sajid Husain, 
of Kutwaxa. 

Born : 13th January 1910. 

Educated : First at La 
Martiniere College and then at 
Edinburgh University where- 
from he graduated. 

Succeeded his uncle in 1925. 

Married : Princess Selma 
Sultan, grand-daughter of 
the Caliph, Emperor Murad V 
of Turkey in March 1937. 

History : The Raj was first 
founded by two brothers 
* in 1007, Rajas Gopi and 
Sopi of Perchun and Sopin (Gujrat) who fell victims to 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and their kingdom then stretched through 
Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi Districts. In 1488 Raja Mull 
13th in descent from Sopi was converted to Islam by his 
friend Muhammad Shah Farmuli, who was king of 
Bahraich and nephew of Bahlol Lodi. In 1680 Raja Baz 
Khan, the 22nd in descent, lost the kingdom to Aurangzeb 
but some of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat, the 
25t?i descendant in 1779. Raja Mandar Baksh Khan ruled 
from 1827-56, and his widowfrom 1856-1886. She wassucceeded 
by her grandson, Raja Saiyid Raza Husain, son of Prince S. 
Nazar Husain of the Royal House of Yaman. He was a very 
philanthropic and able person and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Raja Saiyed Mustafa Husain, uncle of the present Raja 
Saheb, 1922-25. 

Well-read and widely-travelled, the present Raja of Kutwara 
is very popular. He is deeply interested in philosophy and 
fine arts, and is himself a poet in Urdu, 

Recreations : Motoring, Riding. 

Private Secretary : Sh. Hamid Ali. 

Address : Kutwara Raj ( Oudh) and Kaisarbagh, 
Lucknow. 
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L IAQAT HYAT KHAN: 

A I T M A D-UD-D O U L a , 

Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab, 

Sir, Kt., O.B.E., K.B., Prime 
Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon’ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 

C.S.I., of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success. His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the King’s Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and O.B.E., as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness tne Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab ” which 
is now a rare distinction. 

After seven years' loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards : — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-niulk, “ Nawab ” and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 
(Hereditary). 

(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000. , . r,, , v 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gadi (Masnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary). , ^ 

(5) Khillat of Rs. 1.700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 
hig heirs. 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. 
In January. 1933. His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 

him the honour of Knighthood. , xr 

In October, 1934 , His Highness conferred upon him the Honorary 
rank of General in recognition of meritorious services. 

During the tenure of his office the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order 
His politeness, impartiaUty and keen sympathy with 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness’ subjects. 
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M ahmud ABAD Estate: 
Muhammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Raja 
OF Mahmudabad (Oudh), 

IS the scion of a ve^ 
noble family, distinguished in 
all periods of Indian History 
for piety, highest ecclesiastical, 
military, and administrative 
positions and power, since his 
ancestor Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi- 
ul-qiizat Grand Qazi) of 

Baghdad came to India in the 
reign of Emperor Shahbuddin 
Ghori. He traces his descent 
direct from the first Caliph 
(Abu Baker). 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed 
it and bestowed a jewelled sword 
of Honour, Khalat and several 
pieces of jewellery which form heirlooms. 

Estate : The estate comprises of villages in Sitapiir, Bara Banki, 
Kheri and Lucknow districts. 

Born : On the 5th November 1914. 

Married : In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad ; has two daughters. 

Brother : Maharaja Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder Khan. 

Succeeded : His father the Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Mohammad 
Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., on May 23rd 1931 ; was 
formally installed on the Gadi of his illustrious ancestors by H. E. 

Sir Harry Haig, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the Governor of the United 
Provinces on the 4th January 1936. 

Educated : In La Martinier College, Lucknow, and at Home. 

The Raja has travelled extensively in Europe and the near East. 

He knows English and Persian, and composes in Urdu and Persian. 

He is deeply interested in education, social reforms and Politics. He 
was the chief organiser of the momentous session of the All-India 
Muslim League held in Lucknow in October, 1937, when a democratic 
constitution was framed for the organisation and the League embarked 
on a progressive political career. Twice elected President of the All- 
India Shia Conference. President-elect for the All-India Muslim 
Student Federation 1938 . Reading and painting are his chief hobbies. 

Recreation : Riding, Swimming and Fencing. , 

Address : Butler Palace, Qaiser Bagh, I.ucknow and | 

Mahmudabad, (Oudh). 1 
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M ANGROL : Shaikh 
Saheb Mohmad Jehan- 
GEERMIAN, ShaIKH SaHIB 
of Mangrol. 

Born : 2gth October i860. 

Accession : 29th June 1908. 

Educated : Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Kajkot. 

Heir- Apparent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mahomed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib. The Shaikh 
Saheb has four other sons and 
five daughters. 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 sejuare miles 
non-junsdictional territory 
Revenue : Rs. OJ Lacs 
Mangrol Chiefship is an 
Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogous 
to those of second class States as known in Kathiawar. Its 
relations with Junagadh of Political Subordination are mediatized by 
the British Government. This cjuestion is still under consideration 
by Government for final elucidation. It is styled as a *' Mediatized 
Taluka under Junagadh 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karbhan : S. Altaf Husain. 

Naib Karbhari and Sir Nyayadhish . Kantilal M. Vasavada, 

B \ , LT.B 

Huzur Assistants ' (1) K S Abdul Aziz, (2) Shaikh Md Husain. 

Secretary, Huzur Office * Madhavlal S Mehta, B A 

Revenue Commissioner . K S Ghulamali 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr G G. Gatha. 1 . M & S 

Private Secretary : Fasihulhaq Z. Abbasy. 

Port and Customs Officer • Shaikh Abdul Kadir, B.A. 
Educational Inspector : Khwaja Motid. Iqbal, B.A., LL B 
P.W D . Officer : Nijsukhrai M. Vasavada, B.A , LT..B. 

Head Master: Khwaja Seed Ahmed, BA., BT. 

Electrical Engineer : M. S Saved, M.E.E 
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M YMENSINGH Estate: Maharaja 
Shoshi Kanta Acharyya Chau- 
DHURY of Mymensmgh, one of the 
Chief Noblemen of the Presidency of 
Bengal, was born at Muktagacha in Mymen- 
‘^mgh on the 24th February, 1886. He 
IS the son of the late Maharaja Surja 
Kanta Acharyya Bahadur, an illustrious 
Zemindar of Mymensmgh, wvll-known for 
his many-sided public activities in the 
province of Bengal, especially for the 
lx>ld and courageous stand he took in 
“ unsettling the settled fact of the 
partition of Bengal.” Under the nursing 
care of his illustrious father Shoshi Kanta 
received his early education with great 
care and keen solitude. He was educated 
at the St. Xavier’s College, the Doveton 
College and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. He passed the Entrance 
examination in the year 1904. He went 
to England for higher education in the 
year 1907 and joined Downing College, 
Cambridge. He successfully passed the 
Littlcgo and Additional Examinations and was preparing for the B.A. & LL.B. degrees and 
also ]omed Gray’s Inn, to qualify for the Bar, but he had most reluctantly, to give up 
hts much coveted studies lu England and hurry back home on account of the sudden 
death of his father and to shoulder the responsibilities of his extensive estates. 

Shoshi Kanta inherited from his father a noble and benevolent disposition and high 
ideal of public spirit. Though a young man, just above his teens, he began to take lively 
interest in higher education in his own district and his first act of public benevolence was his 
princely donation of Rs. 45,000 in the year 1909 to the Ananda Mohan College, Mymensmgh, 
which in later days, he supplemented by further donations for the establishment of I. Sc. 
Class in the same College. His contribution of 1,00,000 rupees in the year 1910 towards 
the Edward Memorial Fund for the improvement of Mitford Hospital at Dacca deserves 
particular mention, the cause of Amelioration of suffering humanity is innate in his nature. 
In 1920, when the Mymensmgh Hospital required further extension, Shoshi Kanta made 
a free gift of land worth about Rs. 30,000 for its new site and contributed 1,00,000 rupees 
to the Hospital Fund to name it after his illustnous father. He has further equipped the 
hospital with an X-Ray apparatus at a cost of Rs. 38,000 and has granted an annual subscrip 
tion of Rs. 1,000 for the upkeep of the hospital. He further gladly made over to the Hospital 
a sum of Rs, 17,000 received from the Government for value of his lands occupied by the 
old hospital and now acquired for kotwali thana. In 1910, he contributed Rs. 1,000 towards 
the cost of the construction of the new Ripon College building, Calcutta, The Maharaja 
contributed Rs. 2,000 to the Madras famine fund. The devastating flood of Damodar 
in 1913, moved Shoshi Kanta’s heart and he readily contributed Rs. 1,000 for relief work. 
During the great war in 1914 he contributed Rs. 60,000 for the purchase of a fleet of six 
Ambulance Motor cars for the Red Cross Society and paid Rs. 40,000 towards the various 
war relief and ambulance corps funds. He subscribed to the Indian War loan to the extent 
of 1,00,000 rupees. He has also contributed Rs. 2,250 and Rs. 1,500 to the Silver Jubilee 
Fund and King George Memorial Fund respectively. 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta filled a long felt want in Mymensmgh town by establishing at a 
considerable cost the Carmichael Club, where Europeans and Indians, officials and non* 
officials, have an opportunity to meet. It was mainly due to his efforts that electricity 
is available at Mymensmgh. Besides these acts of benevolence, the Maharaja has granted 
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monthly stipends to many deserving students and has undertaken to defray foreign 
education of some of them. Many public and charitable institutions and liodies are regularly 
receiving his contributions and his purse is always open for all deserving causes. 


Shoshi Kanta entered public life in the year 1912 when he was only 20. On the 
formation of the Presidency of Bengal, he was elected by the land-holders of the Dacca 
Division to represent their interests in the Bengal Legislature Council. When the Reforms 
were inaii'?urated in 1921 Mahara]a was nominated by the Governor-General a member of 
the Council of State. In 1927, Maharaja entered the reformed Bengal T.egislative Council as 
an elected representative of the Deeea University graduates. His career m the legislatures 
is marked by his outspoken advocacy for popular cause in princ iple. Being in Council, he was 
a real asset to his community and his persistent zeal and unflinching devotion to their 
cause were amply demonstrated when he took a keen interest in the moulding of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act in 1927 to the satisfaction of landlords and tenants alike. 
Among his other public activities, Maharaja Shosi Kanta was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Myrn^nsiiigh Municipality m 1918 and transacted all its business with 
conspicuous efficiency till 1921 . He also was elected Chairman of Muktagacha Municipality, 
his native place in 1912. He is connected with various public bodies. He acted as 
President of the East Bengal Landholders* Association for several years and is the President 
of the Myrnensingh Landholders’ Association and the Secretary of the Bengal Landholders’ 
Association. Maharaja Shoshi Kanta is a liberal Hindu and a great social reformer. He is 
the President of the Hindu Hita Sadhini Sava, a society formed in 1917 for the elevation of 
depressed classes and for bringing about social and moral regeneration of the Hindu® As 
soon as the Harijan movement was started by Mahatma Gandhi, Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
opened his ancestral Kali and Shiva Temples for worship by all classes of Hindus. He 
IS the President of the Myrnensingh Hindu Sabha and presided over the deliberation of 
Myrnensingh District Hindu Conference held at Tangail and was the President of All Bengal 
Hindu Conferences held at Hilli and Canning Town. He ha® made over his Palatial House 
at Benares to the Hindu Mission for the uplift of the Hindus. In Myrnensingh Town 
he has recently constructed a beautiful Siva Temple and has made a free gift of land to the 
Myrnensingh Ram Krishna Pratisthan a social and religious institution of the place. 


He IS a thorough sportsman and was a very good cricketer m his young days. He was 
the captain of the Town Club, Calcutta, for several years. To give incentive to Myrnensingh 
Cricket the Maharaja retained many veteran jilayers to coach the local young men. He is 
also fond of hunting and a lover of games. 

In recognition of his public spirit and munificence, His Excellency Lord Hardiiige 
conferred on him the title of Raja Bahadur on the 1st January 1913, at a comparatively 
young age. Later on, in 1920, the title of Maharaja was bestowed on him by Lord Chelmsford 
in appreciation of his manifold acts of public utility. 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta has rnamed the third daughter of the late lamented 
Mr.ByomkeshChakraborty, M A , Bar-at-Law <»f Calcutta He has three sons and Uiirce 
daughters. His youngest son, Maharaj Kumar Snehangsu Kanta Acharyya who is a graduate 
of the Calcutta University has proceeded to England for higher studies. All his daughters 
are manricd. 


Maharaja Shoshi Kanta is remarkable for his simple habits, unimpeachable moral chMac- 
ter, charitable disposition and unostentatious manner of living. His *”8^ 
and amiability of character are too weU-known. He is accessible to ““ 'f"® 
down to the man of the street, is kind and benevolent to bis tenants and ^eers, modmt and 
a man of his word, always firm and unyielding m matters of public duty ^ 

ideal, the like of which are very few in these days. By a recent circular, the Matara^s 
announced that 5 percent, of his 

ment and for provision of drinking water to the tenants in the villagw. In 1937 ^ 
Maharaja Saheb was elected a member of the B'”e*'.'r=8|sla‘.ve Assembly by the Daoo. 
Division Landholders’ constituency defeating the president of the then Cornu. . 


A ddress : Shoshi Lodge, Myrnensingh, Bengal. 
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M irza Moazziz Khan, 
Ex-Nawab, of 
Broach, comes of a 
respectable and historic 
family of Broach. 

Born : 5th July 1905 at 
Broach. 

Educated : Privately. 
Married : In 1934 
Begam Faruk Sultana, 
younger daughter of Md. 
Moshrraf Yar Khan of 
Jaora. Has two sons, Md. 
Shujaat Ali Khan and Md. 
Azmat Ali Khan. 

Mirza Md. Moshrraf Yar 
Khan is related to H. H. 
Nawab of Jaora being a grandson of the late Mirza Karim 
Yar Khan, Commandant Camp-Methpur Malwa. Karim Yar 
Khan himself was the descendant of Sultan Mirza Hyder 
Beg Zoogllat, Nephew of Emperor Babar, who conquered 
Kashmir in 1540. 

History : A young man of 32 years, Nawab Mirza Moazziz 
Khan is the head of the descendants of Nawab Imtyazood 
Dowlah of Moazziz Maazud Khan Bahadur Dilerjung of Broach 
who lived during the third quarter of the i8th century and 
who concluded a treaty of peace, friendship and assistance in 
1771 with the Hon’ble William Hornby, Esq., President and 
Governor, etc.. Council of Bombay, on behalf of the Hon’ble 
United East India Company. As, however, the terms were 
not very liberal to the Nawab, hostilities ensued with the 
result that Broach passed into the hands of the British 
Government by the treaties of Purandhar and Salbai, but 
was ceded to Sindhia in 1783. After a number of vicissitudes, 
Broach finally became a British possession after the Maratha 
War of 1803, and the descendants of the last Nawab of 
Broach were granted hereditary pensions by the British 
Government, which they enjoy even today. The Nawab 
has direct connection with the Government of Bombay. 

Address : Moazziz-Kashana, Jaora, C.I. 
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N ANPAKA Estate : Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat 
Ali Khan, the present 
Raja ol. Born in the year 
1904. Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars* College, Lucknow. 

His father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ah Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books. His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well-known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 

During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 

well as the King George’s Medical College and the I'nnce of Wale.s’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan is a sportsman m the real 
sense of the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot. He 
plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of all the letiding clubs 
in Paris, London and India He is also a member of the U. 1 . 
Legislative Assembly. He is President of the M. P (/ncket Associ- 
ation and of the U. P. Provincial Moslem League, lie is also a 

patron of the U. P. Aero Club. i 1 ^ 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 19 ii — thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally l^own 
as the Raja of Nanpara— a premier estate m the province of Oudh 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C.S.I.. maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Sa... at All 
Khan, can well be styled a most generous ami towering personality 
that has ever owned a Taluqa in Oudh. The title of Raja to the 
House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab ^‘^uja-ud-DMla, King of 
Oudh, and recognised by the Government hereditary. Both the 
Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old and reputed for their 
loyal traditions and royal history. 

Government Revenue : 3 lakhs. 
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N AWAB Sir Mohiuddin 
Faroqui, the only son 
of Kazi Rayazuddin 
Muhammad Faroqui, was born 
in the year 1891 and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal. He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqui, a lineal descendant of 
Hazrat Omar F aroqui, the second 
Khalif of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi. He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commander by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar and in recognition 
of his meritorious services was 
given the grant of extensive 
Jaghir (rent-free-land) of two 
parganas in the district of Tip- 
pera in Bengal and the original 
Sanad conferring the Jaghir by 
Emperor F urrokhshiar is still in the possession of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 

Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr. Archibald, the Principal of the College. Even from 
a comparatively early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life. 

He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippera District Board, 
a Commissioner of the Comilla Municipality, Member of the Assam Ben- 
gal Railway Advisory Board, Member of the Dacca University Court, an 
Hoiiorary Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Comilla College for several years before he entered the arena of 
politics. As the Chairman of the District Board, he took a very 
active interest in the matter of communication.s and the results of his 
endeavours in this direction may now be seen in the improved roads 
and well-built bridges widely spread over the district. The Comilla 
Water Works and the Electric Supply, which have done inestimable 
benefit to the town, came into exi.stence largely, if not absolutely, owing 
to the untiring efforts of the Nawab Sahib. A service of immense 
value that he did, while in the District Board, was the provision 
of rural water supply by boring tube-wells. He encouraged the spread 
of education, higher and primary, in his district and it was he who 
was instrumental in raising the Comilla Victoria College from the 
second-grade to the first-grade institution that it is to-day. 

He was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed in 1929 Minister to 
the Government of Bengal in charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co- 
operation, Veterinary Department and Public Works. It is a matter 
of no little honour and distinction that he was elected by the Bengal 
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Legislative Council to represent the Province in the Provincial Simon 
Committee where his services were acknowledged with great apprecia- 
tion by the Rt. Hon'blc Sir John Simon. Nawab SirMolnuddin wasthe 
Leader of the House in tlie Council and this was perhaps the only and 
the first instance m the history of Provincial Councils that a Minister 
(who was returned as an elected member) had been made the Leader. 
The services that he gave as the Leader of the House, lo the 
country and the Government were worthy of his trained sagacity, 
mature experience and wide knowledge of men and matters 

As a Minister to the Government Nawab Sir Mohiuddin gave 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have already had, 
or are likely to have in future, far-reaching results in improving the 
conditions of agriculture and industry of the Province. He introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, a measure of 
great promise and usefulness, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industries to grow up with aid, as far as possible, 
trom the Government His scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle-class young men is of great significance 
and is the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms, intended 
to open up new avenues of employment through industrial develop- 
ment of the Province. The United IVovinces Unemployment Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
P.C., K.C.S.I , LL.D , has in its report many words of praise for the 
scheme. Tie took steps to establish Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks for the relief of agricultural indebtedness and his scheme 
for restriction in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a measure of immense bene- 
fit. He made serious endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are already available of the various 
agricultural researches taken up at his instance. The scheme for the 
training of detenus ( persons detmned for politii al reasons ) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunity to prove themselves useful citizens, is now having a trial 
and its results are awaited with interest all over India. Nawab 
Saheb wasthe author of the Water Hyacinth Act which provided for 
removal of the water hyacinth pests from the province with organised 
effort. As a result many districts in Bengal are now entirely free 
from this pest. To give cheap credit facilities to commercial peo- 
ple an Industrial Credit Corporation Bank has been established with 
ten lakhs guarantee against loss by Government The Daulatpur 
Agricultural College has been established for agricultural education 
and is the only one of its kind in the Province. 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince. In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of ** Khan Bahadur ’* in 1924^ with ixiat of 
** Nawab ** in 1932. On the New Year’s day, i 93 ^» Majesty the 
late King-Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood, a distinction which 
he richly deserved. 

He married Quatrina Sultana Zobeida, eldest daughter of the 
HonTile Alhadj Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt., of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 
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N awab Muhammad 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 
Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was born in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla's Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud -Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started seven years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generosity. 
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N awab Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Min i s t e r 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : Ov^er Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble's family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows : — 

(i) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Xhuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung II., 
(9) the present Salar Jung, 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N AWAB Syed Mohamed 
Ali Khan, Ali Yar 
Jung Bahadur, one of 
the leading nobles of Hyderabad 
(Dn ), is the eldest son and suc- 
cessor of the late Nawab Saram 
Jung, Aziz-ud-Dowlah Itisamul 
Mulk Bahadur His estate covers 
an area of 70,000 acres, has a 
population of 20,000 and the 
annual revenue amounts to 
Rs. 1,40,000. The estate consists 
of 32 villages. 

The administration of the 
estate is conducted on modern 
and progressive lines, under the 
direct control and personal 
supervision of the Nawab Saheb 
There are four schools, judicial 
courts and a well ecjuipped 
hospital in the estate Sanitary 
arrangements, Petromax lighting and other public conveniences and 
amenities have been provided and further improvements are under 
consideration. 

In the beginning of the 15th Century Mir Mohamed Durwish, the 
great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb, came to India and was a constant 
companion of the Emperor Humayun. His son and grandson fought 
many battles and held responsible posts at the court of Shahjehan. His 
grandson, Mir Mohamed Syeed, was granted the Ktladari of Dowlatabad 
along with a Jagir by Shahjehan. 

Few families have such brilliant records of service to their credit. 
All his ancestors held very important and dignified posts, both at the 
court of the Moghul Emperors and the Nizams. The family has served 
the Nizams as Kiladars, Mir Munshis, Nazims Darul Insha, Arz Begis, 
Bakshiul Mulks, Nazims Makharij, Nazims Khitabat, Mowahir Ataliqs, 
Ofiig Prime Ministers, Ministers, and Assistant Ministers. 

The loyalty of the Nawab’s family to the Nizam is proverbial. The 
title of Khan Bahadur was conferred upon him by His Highness the late 
Nizam. His Exalted Highness the present Nizam honoured him with 
the title of Nawab Ali Yar Jung Bahadur. 

He has two sons, namely, Nawab Syed Zainulabuddin Khan and 
Nawab Syed Farkhunda Ali Khan, who are both very bright and 
promising youths. The former is Hony. A.D.C. to His Highness the 
Prince of Berar, and the latter is Hony. A.D.C. to Walashan Prince 
Muazzam Jah Bahadur. 



Address : Malakpet, Hyderabad Dn. 
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N AWAB Til aw at Jung 
Bahadur, Sahibzada 
Mir Tilawat Ali 
Khan, B.A. (Punjab). 

Born in 1879. 

Descendant of the Jr. Branch 
of the Ruling family of Hyder- 
abad, his grand-father being 
the second son of Nizam 111 of 
Hyderabad. Those who come 
in contact with him can detect 
the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of his Turkoman 
lineage. The Nawab Saheb is 
also one of the premier Nobles of 
the State who are exempted 
from the Arms Act of British 
India. 

Beginning his service with 
the State as First Asstt. to the 
Home Secretary, he held various 
posts of trust and responsibility, 
such as Chief Inspector of Schools at Headcpiarters, Conimandet and 
Pay Master of the household and Body (hiard Iroops of H.K.Il. 
the Nizam, etc. He was a member of the Lejuslalive ( oiincil of llie 
State representing the City Municipality and afterwaids a nominated 
member on behalf of the Sarfikhas. He was Cabinet Munster in charge 
of Public Works Department and Medical Department , Secretary 
and Sadrul Maham of Sarfikhas ; Member of the Executive Council 
with Revenue and Local Fund and Agriculture jiortfolios. He has 
been responsible for the introduction of Service Stamps, Money Order 
and Savings Bank systems in the Postal Department of the State. 
The suggestion for the early completion of the Kazipet-Belharshn 
Railway line which links up the N. S. Railway with Delhi and Madras 
Chord line originated from him and he prevented the extension of the 
contract with the N. G. S. Railway Company to 1054 which made 
it possible for the Nizam's Government to acquire and take over the 
control of the Railway in 1930. 

Though not entrusted with any portfolio at present in the 
administration of the State, the Nawab Sahib still ^r^es as a 
member of the Sarfikhas Committee which manages the adminis- 
tration of the Crown lands and the household departments of the 
Ruler. 

<?ahihzada Mir Akbar Ah Khan, the Nawab Saheb's only son, was 

to HydSkbad ^^th the Economics Tripos Degree of Cambridge 
University. 

Address : The City, Hyderabad, Dn. 
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P A D R A U N A : Raja 
Bahadur Braj Nara- 
YAN Singh, Raja of 
Padrauna Raj, in the Go- 
rakhpur District (U.P.), was 
born in 1875 and succeeded 
his father, Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900. This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
m the first half of the 17th 
century. In 1686 then head 
of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a N 4 nk 4 r ” 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on the present 
Raja as a personal distinc- 
tion in 1919 in recognition of 
his meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class Hony. 
Magistrate for life and was a member of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council during 1924-26, where he proved himself to be a man 
of great tact and resourcefulness. He is liked both by Govern- 
ment and the public for his numerous services to them. His 
efficient management of the estate has often been considered a 
model in the Province. Among his great public benefactions 
in the estate may be mentioned Victoria Memorial dispensary. 
Peace Memorial Park, an agricultural bank, an Anathalaya, 
buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for boys and for girls, 
the latest being the Udit Narayan Kshatriya High School which 
has been endowed with property bringing an annual income of 
8,000 and the foundation stone of wliich was laid by His 
Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces in November 
1935- To commemorate the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V he has founded a Club and Library for 
the use of the public. He is a sincere religious man who makes 
the old family temple of Radha- Krishna a live centre of various 
activities throughout the year. 

The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
Gorakhpur, BaUia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, and 
owns three sugar factories. The town of Padrauna can be 
said to possess most of the amenities of modern life including 
electricity. 
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P ADRAUNA : R a i 

Bahadur Jagdish 
Narayan Singh, 
the younger brother of 
the Raja Bahadur of 
Padrauna, has always 
taken active interest in 
the management of his 
Estate. He has a soft 
corner for his tenants and 
for their welfare he has 
established Hospitals, 

Travelling Dispensary, 

Educational Institutions. 

In general, Rural Uplift Work received his enthusiastic 
attention, and occupies his time. He was born in 1885, 
and made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his meritorious 
services. He is an Hony. Munsiff for life and a widely- 
travelled man. His tour on the continent, where he 
came in contact with many important personages, has 
left a good impression on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He gave a good impetus to the trade 
of Padrauna by .starting a scheme for the Industrial 
and Agricultural Development of his Estate at an 
early age. The inauguration of the first sugar factory 
of the estate of which he is the Managing Director was 
the result of his enterprise. This was followed by the 
establishment of two more factories and a sugar-cane 
farm, the latter being one of the largest in the province. 
These are worked by experts under his supervision. 



Address : — Padrauna Raj, Dist. Gorakhpur. 
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P ANNI: Moulvi Md. 
Hyderali Khan, the 
thirteenth in descent 
from Sultan Soleiman Kerrani 
who was an independent ruler 
of Bengal, is the head of an 
illustrious family of zemindars 
of Karatia, and derives his name 
from Panni, son of Syed 
Mohammad Gisudaraz Banda- 
newas of Afghanistan and 
founder of a ruling line. The 
children of Panni have gradu- 
ally spread over many parts of 
India, and assumed different 
surnames from time to time 
such as Panni, Karrani (Kerani) 
and Khan Choudhury. The 
famous tomb of Syed Muham- 
med Gisudaraz Bandanewaz is 
still extant in the Gulburga 
sharif of the Deccan, and bears authentic testimony to the antiquity 
of the line. 

Moulvi Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is the son of Hafes Mahmudali 
Khan I’anni. A landlord of Karatia, Md. Hyderali Khan I’anni is a 
popular and godly zemindar and owns an estate which extends over 
many districts of Bengal such as Pabna, Bogra, Rajshahi, Dacca, 
Mymensingh and others. Hindus and Muhammedans are equal in his 
eyes. Himself a pious Muslim he is above prejudice against followers 
of other religions. During the la.st communal riots he made the best 
of efforts to bring about reconciliation between the two communities. 
He is courteous and kind. A disciple of the famous late Hazrat Moulana 
Abdul Hai, he has imbibed the religious and spiritual ideals of the 
Moulana. Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is always fond of the company 
of religious devotees. Many times he has been away from home, 
wandering through thick forests haunted by ferocious animals 
and spending his time in contemplation of God. He delights in 
bestowing his gifts quietly and truly can it be said of him that '*His 
left hand doth not know what his right hand doeth." A silent worker, 
he is quite indifferent to fame and honour alike. He makes it a point 
of personally supervising all acts of charity and is never satisfied unless 
he does so. 

Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is a famous Shikari in Bengal. A 
noted marksman of unerring aim, he recently bagged a tiger measur- 
ing lo feet 8 inches in length. 

Sons : Md. Mehdiali Khan Panni, ex-student of Raipur Rajkumar 
College and Md. Sayed Khan Panni, M.D. (Homoeo.). 

Md. Hyderali Khan Panni is nearly 58 years old. He received in 
1 91 1 the Delhi Durbar medal and has served with remarkable ability 
as Honorary Magistrate. 

Address: Karatia P. O., Dist. M3miensingh. 
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P ARLAKIMEDI : Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
PATHi Narayanka Deo, M.L.C., 

Maharaja of Parlakimedii 
Ganjam District, in Orissa 
Province. The Maharaja Saheb 
IS the owner of the Parlakimedi 
Estate with an area of 
615 square miles; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages in Budarasingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang, Balarampur and Budha- 
kera Estates in Orissa. 

Born: 26th April 1892. 

Educated : At Maharaja’s 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newington College, Madras. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Uoval Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-Tndia Landholders* 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is an honorary Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a promi- 
nent part in commercial and industrial advaneement and owns a 
railway line of 57 miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a jm)gress- 
ive carpentry School, a first grade College, aSanskril College, two laige 
Girls’ Schools for Oriyas and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm and Veterinary Hospital . 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces He holds 
Honorary Commission in the land forces of R I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd -Lieutenant in 
igi8 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is also a 
keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs of 
the Madras Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
He was returned unopposed to the Orissa Assembly on 23-1-37. 
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P IRPUR : Raja Syed Moha- 
mad Mahdi, B.A., M.L.A , 
Taluqdar of Pirpur, 
Dibt. Fyzabad (Oudh) and Hon. 
Secretary of the British Indian 
Association of Oudh, Lucknow. 

Born : December 27th, 1896. 

Educated * In Arabic and 
Persian , joined the (’olvin 
Taliiqdars' School, I-ucknow, 
and subsequently the Canning 
College, Lucknow. Graduated 
in 1920 

Succeeded his father, the late 
Raja Sir Syed Abu] afar, 
K C.I.E , in February 1927. 

Proprietor of Pirpur Estate 
in Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Jaun- 
porc, Azamgarh and Gluizipur Districts Pays a laud revenue of more 
than Rs 1,10,000. 



Public Career • In November 1930 he was returned unopposed to the 
United Provinces Legislative Council of which he remained a member 
till the New Constitution was introduced. The British Indian As.socia- 
tion of the Taluqdars of Oudh twice elected him as their Hon. Secretary. 
In 1931 when the second Round Table Conference was in session he went 
to h'ngland on behalf of the Taluqdars of Oudh to press for the main- 
tenance of their rights and privileges. In 1933 the British Indian Asso- 
ciation deputed him to give evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, He has organised a number of District Land-holders' Asso- 
ciations. Lie was the President of the United Provinces Educational 
Conference held at Muzzaffarnagar m November 1934. He was 
returned to the U. P. Legislative Assembly in 1937. 

The Raja Sahib owns a rich library of old and valuable manu- 
scripts. He has travelled widely in the continent of Europe and 
the Near East. Besides English, Persian, Arabic and Urdu he has a 
fair knowledge of French and German. In recognition of his services 
the British Government conferred on him the title of Raja as a per- 
sonal distinction in January 1932. He received the Silver Jubilee 
Medal in March 1936. His public donations amount to more than 
half a lac of rupees. Address: Pirpur Palace, Lucknow. 
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R AMGARH raj : Maha- 
raja KamakshyaNarain 
Singh bahadur of Ram- 
garh Raj, Bihar. Born : loth 
August 1916. Assumed full 
control, loth August 1937. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, and afterwards 
at the Mayo College, Ajmere. 

Married : The eldest daughter of 
His Excellency General Shingha 
Shumsher Jung Bahadur Kana 
of Nepal in February 1936. 

Family History : The ances- 
torsoftheRaj areRathor Rajputs 
and trace their descent from 
Maharaja Mamkchand, a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Joy- 
chand Of Kanouj. About 600 
years ago Maharaja Baghdeo 
Singh Bahadur and Maharaja 

Smghdeo Bahadur left Manda and established then new dynasty at 
Urda in the Pargana of Karanpura. Maharaja Dalel Singh Bahadur 
removed the capital first to Badam and afterwards to Ramgarh when' he 
built a large Fort. Maharaja Tej Singh Bahadur, however, removed the 
capital to It was removed m 1873 to Padma, the present capital. 

Renowned for its munificence, the Estate has donated * — 
Rs. 1,00,000 to the Earthquake Relief Fund, Ks. (>7,000 to the Sadar 
Hospital Building, Rs. 54,000 to the Mission Zenana Hosjiital, Rs. 25,000 
to the Prince of Wales Fund, Rs. 25,000 to the King George V Memorial 
Fund and Rs. 15,000 to the Leprosy Fund. 

The Maharaja Bahadur is the Vice-President of the Bihar Kshat- 
riya Mahasabha and was nominated a member of the General Council 
of Rajkumar C^ollege, Raipur, by H. E. The Governor of Bihar and has 
now been elected to the Managing Committee of the same College. 
He is also the Vice-President and a member of the Finance (ommittee 
of the Bihar I.andholders’ Association. 

Natural WealthoJ the Estate: Iron ore, C'oal, Mica, China clay. Limestone. 
Forest Produce: Bamboo, Sabai, Lac, Kath, Gum and Silk Cocoons. 
Area : 4,800 square miles. 

Income : Over Rs. 14,00,000 (1936-1937)- 

There is a big waterfall at Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bara- 
Katha, both of which are easily accessible by car. 

Younger Brother: Raj Kumar Basant Naraiii bingh (Chief 

Stscretary). piUNaPAI, OFFICERS. 

Dewan: Chowdhry Roshan Cal. 

General Manager : Rai Fahadur G. S. Upadhya. b a. 

Huxur Secretary : R. K. Singh, Rsq. 

Assistant Manager: Babu Jugal KisiicmE ^ R^sad. 

Late S«Per*nten^nt: ®abu Surendra N^h 1< y. MAHST (Hawaii). 

Private Secretary: D. D. Sharma, Lsq., B.Sc. (London), M.A.H.b.i. inawaii;. 

Chi^ Electrical Engineer : D. H. Kerr, Ksq. 
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R am SAKN das, Lala, 

Honourable Rai Bahadur, 
C.I.E., Kaiser-I-H j n d 
Gold Medal, (1914) ; Chairman. 
Council of State ; Leader of 
Opposition in the Council 

Born : Lahore, November 
1876 ; son of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram. 

The family is a very ancient 
one and its members were in 
power for several generations 
before Maharaja Ranjitsingh's 
reign in the Punjab. His grand- 
father during the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene- 
ral of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun “Zamzama” 

Educated : Government College, Lahore. 

He IS one of the leading Zemindars and Industrialists of the 
Punjab He has subscribed over eight lakhs of rupees in charities 
and takes kecm interest in jmblic activities. 

lie was a Member of Lahore Distnct Board; was Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, for over 15 years ; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, (1912-1920) ; Government Delegate to Reserve Bank 
Committee to I-ondon ; Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., (Punjab Branches) ; Chairman, Indian Institute 
of Bankers, (Punjab Branch) ; Director, British India Corporation, 
Ltd., Cawnpore ; Director, Imperial Bank of India; was Member, 
U.P. Industrial Banking Enquiry Committee ; Government Direc- 
tor, Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd. ; Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore ; Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
Ltd. ; e;r-Chairman, Northern India Chamber of Commerce ; Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire Federation Session, 1933, in London ; Member, 
All-India Land-holders' Association ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior State 
Economic Board of Development ; Director, Concord of India 
Insurance Co., Ltd. ; Proprietor, Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & 
Weaving Mills, Lahore ; Member, Punjab Government Development 
Board ; Director, Punjab Matches, Ltd. ; Director, Sutlej Cotton Mills 
Co., Ltd. ; Chairman, Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; Vice- 
Chairman, Punjab Hindu Sabha ; President, Punjab Sanatan Dharam 
Pratinidhi Sabha ; President, Sanatan Dharam College Managing 
Committee, Lahore ; Member, Managing Committee, Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce, Delhi and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore ; 
Member, United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore; 
Director, O.K. Electric Works, Lahore ; Chairman, The Lahore Safe 
Deposit Co., Ltd. Address : 1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 
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R AO Balbir Singh, Captain 
Rao Bahadur, H.A.R.O., O.B.E., 

M.L.A., Dharambhushan, Rais. 

Jagirdar and Hony. Magistrate, 
kewan. 

Born : 12th October 1884. 

He IS a great sportsman, swordsman 
and a marksman. Love of adventure 
and spirit of enterprise are his dis- 
tmguishmg features. He comes of an 
illustrious family with heroic traditions 
‘ Simple living and high thinking ’ is his 
motto. His is a truly noble character 
adorned with sweet manners and an ami- 
able disposition. Intellectually alert, he is 
accurate in thmking, keen m observation 
and quick in judgment. His profound 
insight into human nature, and real 
understanding of human affairs make him 
the master of every critical situation. He 
is the host of the jxior, refuge of the 
oppressed and patron of poets and ai lists 
He IS also the born Raja of the \ a da vas 

His able mother. Rani Suraj Kunwar, early perieived that her son showed marks 
of genius. She arranged to provide him with an all-round education at home and 
personally supervised his training. Balbir Singh evinced a great interest in philanthroi)i( 
works even when he was young. 

He opened the Yadava Boarding House. The Yadavas all over India elected him 
their president several times. 

During the Great War he placed all his resources and influence at the disposal of tho 
Government and alone supplied 20,(X)0 combatants at his own cost. He was made an Hony 
Asstt. Recruiting Officer. His name was mentioned in the London Gazette of the iith June, 
1920, for distinguished services. At Saugor be was accorded a grand military reception and 
a sword of Honour was presented to him. In 1919, the King-Emperor honoured him with 
the distinction of O.B.E. (Mihtary Division), and the Viceroy conferred upon him the title 
of Rao Bahadur. In 1920, he was confirmed 2nd Lieutenant. He received a handsome 
Jagir, and became a provincial Durban. The Punjab Government presented a t.old Watch 
to him. In 1919, Sir M. F. O’Dwyer wrote “ . it is in large measure ow mg to his efforts 

(Balbir Singh’s) that this sturdy tribe (Ahir) has won such a name for itself m the War By 
his influence and personality during the War, he has set a fine example of manly and i)ractical 
loyalty. ” In the same year Col. A. C. Elliott, Commissioner, Ambala Division, wrote • 
“ ‘ deeds and not words ’ is the line which he prefers to take. ” 

Presently the mantle of the Great Samt, His Holiness Shri late Swami Parinanand 
Ji Maharaj fell upon him. Thenceforward he threw himself heart and soul into the 1 egenera- 
tion of the extremely backward people of this area. Under the guidance of the Saint he 
founded the Bhagwat Bhakti Ashram, Rampura, Rewari, that has done pioiu-er work m the 
cause 6f Cow-protection, female education, village uplift, revival of Oriental learning and 
culture and blind relief. Four times successively he has been returned to tin. Punjab 
Legislature. Shri Bharat Dharam Mandal and the Brahman Shastri Samiti, Hardw^, 
conferred upon him the title of Dharambhushan. He has great influence with the Public, 
with the Government and with the Indian States. He is the piesident of the Satsang 
Sabha, Simla, and of the Blind Relief Association. 



Address : Rewari. 
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S AYANA ; Diwan Bahadur 
Narayanrao Vithal. 

J3orn : 2nd January 1902. 

The Diwan Bahadur is the son 
of the late Seth Vithal Sayana, 
a well-known budding contractor 
of Bombay, whc undertook the 
construction of such important 
public buildings as the Prince of 
Wales Museum, the General Post 
Office, the Science Institute, Sir 
Cawasji Jehangir Hall, the Small 
Causes Court and numerous 
others, and who during his 
lifetime donated a sum of 
Rs. 51,000 to the Maharashtra 
Education Society, Poona, and was renowned for his charitable 
disposition. 

Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao entered the business of his father 
at the comparatively young age of 18, and since then, has executed 
constructional work worth many lakhs of rupees. 

He has donated a sum of Rs, 2^ lakhs for building a civil hospital 
at Than a, the foundation of which was laid in 1935 by His Excellency 
Lo-d Brabourne, the then Governor of Bombay. It was named 
“ Vithal Sayana Hospital ” to perpetuate his father's memory, 
and opened by Lord Brabourne in 1936. He also runs a free dispensary 
at Thana since 1927 in memory of his mother, the late Gangoobai 
Vithal Sayana, and it is open to all without any distinction of caste or 
creed. Diwan Bahadur Narayanrao is very religious and a devotee of 
the Deity “ Dattatreya ” whose temple he has constructed at Thana. 

He has founded a free library in the compound of his temple at 
Thana and recently he donated a large number of books to the Telugu 
Free Library, Bombay. He takes a keen interest in education and 
sports and is a life-member of the Cricket Club of India. Simple, 
generous and kindhearted, he helps the poor and the needy, and his 
annual expenses in charities alone amount to more than Rs. 15,000. 

The Government of India conferred on him the title ** Diwan 
Bahadur ** in the year 1937. 

Address : Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2. 
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S HAH: Sadar, Diwan Bahadur Moii- 
LAL Trikamlal A wcll-known 
Landlord and Jagirdar and Presi- 
dent, District Local Board, Ahme- 
dabad, is one of those few men who can 
honestly find time to work for the pnbhr . 

Born : 8th August 1R76 
Educated at R. C. High Schoiil, 

Ahmedabad. After his school career he 
joined Government service 111 1808 and 
served contmnonsly m vaiions tapatitios 
in the Postal anti Telegraph, Opniin 
Preventive Departments, and as an 
Inspector 111 lixcise Department 
Resigned 1909 Even from his early days 
he showed great interest in public affairs 
He w'as a member of Taluka Local 
Board from 1913 to 1924. has 

been an elected member of the District 
I oca) Board from 1922 to 1938. He wms 
elected President of the Distiict Lcnal 
Board in 1927 ^md was re-electe<l 
successively thrice and thus in all was 
elected four times np to 1938 in spite of strong and deteriiiined opposition of hostile 
elements from various quarters. He takes very active mteiest in the clhcicnt running of 
the District Local lioard, Ahmedabad. His administration of the Board in its various ai'tivi- 
ties IS a lecord achievement which is mainly due to liis exceptional abilities His presena' 
on the Board is a very valmible stabilizing factor in its administration, and his strong controll- 
ing personality is mainly responsible for the smooth and efficient w 01 king of the Board He 
also takes keen interest in the I’rimary Education of the District He has an excellent 
record of public services especially in connection with the last Gujarat Flood Relief Work 
in 1927. He was a member of the FIckhI Relief Committee, Ahmedabad City *nid District 
He visited the flood affected area of the Bhal tract of Dholka and Dhandhuka Talukas at 
the risk of his life, which was greatly ajjpreciated by the District T ocal Board and the people 
of the District He rendered appreciable service to the Presidency Agricultural Show at 
Ahmedabad in 1928, was a member of the Executive Committee and Ch.nrm.in of the Visitors 
Committee of the Prosidemy Agricultural Show, and as Chairman lias ti very fine record of 
services which were specially recognised and <ippieciated by Government He was Vne- 
Chairman of the General Committee and Chairman of the Finance Commitlce of tiu' 
Ahmedabad District Agricultural Show held at Sanaiid in 1937 ; was and is a mender of 
various Associations in Ahmcd.ibad and also of the Bombay Presidency Baby and Health 
Week Association. He is a member of the Local Self-Govenirnent Institute since 
1927, and he was also an elected member of the Provincial Council of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Institute for eight years. He is the Vice-Chairman of the Village Uplift Committee 
of the District and takes active interest in piopagaiida work. He is one of the members of 
the Divisional Committee for Communications in the Northern Division since 1927 
The title of Diwan Bahadur was conferred upon him as a personal distinction in 1932, and he 
was creat«l Second Class Sardar .n 1933 - He has been award^ the SUver Jubilee 
Coronation Medals in 1933 and 193? respectively in recognition of his public His 

extensive generosity and chantable disimsition among all 

circle of his admirers. He is a very determmed gentleman who has ^ 

life to pubUc service and he still possesses a buoyant sprat and enthusiasm m spite of hi 

**'*‘S^“Lo,is administrative abilities, ‘ 

career have been very highly spoken of by Thoir ExceUencies the Governors of the 
Bombay Presidency during his period of Presidentship. 

Address : Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 
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S HAMRAJ Rajwant 
Bahadur, Raja, Member 
of H. E. H. The Nizam's 
Executive Council, in charge 
of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, belongs to one of the 
most illustrious and historical 
Hindu Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Family History : Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizams 
as Ministers, and one of them, 
who bore the same name as the 
present Minister for P.W.D., 
was once the Chief Minister to 
the Nizam. The story of how 
Raja Rai Rayan family rose 
to eminent position first at 
the court of the Moghul Emperors and then at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad forms one of the most romantic episodes in 
the history of those times. The family supplied a line of treasurers 
and mimsters of the exchequers to the Emperor Shall Jehan. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty, was a great 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court, and it was 
through this friendship that a branch of the family came to the Deccan 
and settled in Hyderabad. 

Born : 15th of August 1898. 

Educated : At Nizam College. 

Raja Shamraj Rajwant is a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings. He 
has lavished much care and money in installing a first rate Library 
in his palace, which he has generously opened to the reading public. 

Area : 400 square miles. 

No. of Villages : 122. 

Population : 66,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,75,000, 

Appointed Member of the P.W.D. on ist June 1935. 

Address : Shah Ali Bunda, Hyderabad (Deccan)« 
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ONI: Rai Bahadur 

Seth Bhag Chand. 

Elected Member of 
the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1934 and Proprietor of the 
Banking firm of Seth Joharmal 
Gumbhirmal. 

Born: at Ajmer, nth Nov- 
ember 1904. 

Educated • — G overnment 
High School, Ajmer. 

Family History : More than 
100 years back, the family 
migrated to Ajmer from the 
neighbouring Kishengarh State 
and established their banking 
business here. The great grand- 
father of Rai Bahadur Seth 
Bhag Chand Soni, the late Rai 
Bahadur Seth Mool Chand Soni 
was a philanthropist and a 
public spirited ^nd leading business man of Pajpiitana. He 
amassed great wealth and gave away large sums to chanties. A 
magnificent Red Stone Jain Temple built by him in Ajmer is one of 
the beautiful sights of Ajmer and is visited by all pilgrims and 
tourists. 




Seth Bhagchand Soni is the leading Banker and Merchant Prince 
of Rajputana and a director of : — 

(1) Binod Mills Co., Ltd., 

(2) Rutlam Electric Supply Co., Ltd.. 

(3) Ajmer Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(4) Amalgamated Electric vSupply ( o., Tdd., 

(5) Jalgaon Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 

(6) Mewar Textiles Ltd., , ^ ^ 

and has over 20 branches in big cities of India and the 

States. He is also a Treasurer of the B. B. & C. 1., Jaipur. “ 

and Udaipur State Railways, State Treasurer, Bhwalpur and Dlwipur 
States. Residency Treasurer, Jaipur, Gwalior and Bharatpur, » 

rary Magistrate since loy and Municipal tomnussioner for several 
yea« till 1934- Vice-Patron, The Girl t.uide ^ “ciat.on Ind a 
Life Member, the Red Cross Society , 

Jain Mahasabha, November i935-3h- lam 

by the Government of India in 1935- Tb<i Jn 

Community honoured him by awarding the tit ^„,hha bv the 

1930 at Indore Session and All-India 
title of Jati Shiromani in 1937- He w^ also 

Honor by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Jodhpur 935- 
Address : Tikam Niwas, Ajmer. 
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S HRI Shankar Manik 
Prabhu M a h a r a j , 
Maniknagar. Holder of 
the Gadi of Sakalmatacharya 
Shri Sadguru Manik Prabhu 
Maharaj. 

Born : At Maniknagar in 
October 1895. 

Kducaled : At Maniknagar 
and Hyderabad. A lucid orator 
and a master exponent of the 
Vedant branch of Indian Philo- 
sophy. An Advocate of the 
High Court of Hyderabad, 
worked as Secretary of the 
Shri Manik Prabhu .State during 
the lifetime of the late Shri 
Martand Manik Prabhu 
Maharaj. Came to the Gadi in March 1936, after the demise of 
the late Maharaj. He has been quite siucessful in his administration. 

The founder of the Gadi or the institution was — 

Sakalmatacharya Shri Sadguru Manik Prabhu Maharaj. 

Bom: In 1817 A.D., at Ladwanti (a Paigah village). Manohar 
Naik, the father of .Shri Prabhu, was a member of a wealthy "Naik’' 
family of Kalyani. He died when Shri Prabhu was only four years 
old. Shri Prabhu spent his boyhood at Kalyani at his uncle's 
house. Even when he was a boy of eight or so, he performed 
many strange and extraordinary miracles, wliich convinced 
people around of his greatness, and they were inspired to regard 
him as an incarnation of God. Later, Shri Prabhu made Maniknagar 
his place of residence. Maniknagar, which today stands on the inam 
lands of the State, was a thick forest haunted by robbers and high- 
waymen, before Shri Prabhu came to stay here. This was a period of 
tumult and unrest in the history of the Deccan. The struggle for 
existence had been very hard, and the rivalry between the different 
communities very keen. 

At this critical juncture Shri Prabhu founded his **SakalmaU 
Sampradaya ” — a sect which comprehends all thoughts and creeds. 
A perfect seer and a saint, he ]ireached by personal action and spread 
the cult of universal love, brotherhood and co-operation. 
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The SakalmaUSampradaya, 

as he named his sect, believes 
that soul-force is the foundation 
of everything, and the source of 
all desired objects 
in this world or 
beyond. One sin- 
gle soul pervades 
the universe, and 
whatever is creat- 
ed has its use 
and value. Each 
one of us is on 
the same pathway 
to God, though the 
form of worship 
may vary accord- 
ing to individual 
taste and spiritual 
rank. Forms of 
worship being 
mere expedients 
will always be 
multiple. This sect 
proposes to guide 
to salvation any 
one who seeks help 
without compel- 
ling him to give 



The Founder: 


up his own sect. It believes 
in revealing Godhead to the 
Yogis in their Yoga, to the 
ritualists in their rituals. Reli- 
gious opinions 
have no reason to 
breed hatred. 
Hatred is never 
begotten by a truly 
religious view, but 
by the vulgarised 
pride of the Fetish. 
To annihilate such 
hatred, to help men 
realise in their 
practised life that 
blissful state of 
which Sliri Shan- 
karacharya sang, 
to liberate the 
falltm from the 
clutches of Igno- 
rance, and to 
bring salvation to 
every mortal- - 
these are the 
aims for which 
the Sakalmat sect 
stands. 


Shri Prabhu was famous for his hlieral chanties and open-handed 
gifts. True to his cult of love and toleration, he celebrated the festivals 
of the Hindus and the Mohamedans alike, with great pomp and dignity. 

Shri Prabhu has been Universally acknowledged as an “ avatar’ 
OF SHRI DATTATRAYA Kndowcd with supernatural ])owers, his life was 
studded with miraculous acts from boyhood till the end. One of the 
many such miracles in which Shri Prabhu saved a sinking shij) from his 
seat has been alluded to by Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad Bahadur in his 


memories Jajbat -e-shad ”. , . . j ^ ^ 

Shri Prabhu observed “ brahmacharya " up to the last, and c los 
to close the chapter of his existence by entering “ samadlii in 1 >5. 

His mission was successfully continued by his two ncpheivs . 

(1) Shri Manohar Manik Prabhu (1865-1877). 

(2) Shri Martand Manik Prabhu 
Mr, Appasaheb Deshpande, an Inamdar of Kalyani, 
manages the institution as the Secretary. A graduate 
of the University of Bombay, he was a Daxina bellow 
at the Deccan College, Poona. He took a keen interest 
in the activities of the college and has aptitude and zca 
for public work which has enabled him to adapt liimseii 
easily to the present environments and spiritual 
developments. 

Address : — Maniknagar, Hominabad. 
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U NIARA : Rao Raja 
Sardarsinghji 
Bahadur of Uniara. 
Born : On 3rd October 1894. 
Succession: 1913. 

Mamed : The daughter of 
Thakur Sahib of I.akhtar, has 
four sons. 

A Kachhawa Rajput, the 
Raja Saheb traces his descent 
to Udaikaranji of Amber, 
whose great-grandson Narooji 
founded the Naruka House and 
left five sons. The eldest Rao 
Dasa was the ancestor of the 
Uniara family, and the second 
Rao Lala, of the Alwar family. 
The Rao Raja Bahadur is the 
head of the Naruka branch 
of that family settled in Jaipur, 
a powerful feudatory of the 
State, paying a tribute of 
Rs. 38,338 to the Durbar, and holding an area of some 400 square miles 
at a distance of 70 miles to the south of Jaipur. Rao Chandrabhan was 
a Mansabdar of the empire and participated in the Balakh, Badksha 
and Kandhar expedition of Shahjehan, and his son Fatehsinghji partici- 
pated in the war of succession against Dara Shikoh. In the battle 
of Sambhar — Maharajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur versus the Syed Bro- 
thers Hussainali and Abdullakhan — Rao Sangramsinghji won the day, 
snatching the flags from the Syed, which with the village Jaisinghpura 
given by the Maharaja of Jaipur still constitute the property of the chief- 
sh^p. Rao Sardarsinghji I received the title of Rao Raja Bahadur 
with Char Hazari Mansab, 2,000 cavalry, Nakkara and Nishans from the 
emperor Shah Alam the I. Maharaja Sawai Pratapsinghji conferred 
upon Rao Bishensmghji the hereditary title of Rao Raja, a salute of 
6 guns, and Morchhals in Sambat year 1843 — the recognised emblem 
of royalty. In the same Sanad the Maharaja recognised the civil 
and judicial and administrative powers of the chiefship. This Sanad 
was reconfirmed in Sambat year 1889 by Maharaja Jaisinghji. 

The Rao Raja Bahadur enjoys all the hereditary honours and 
titles and carries on the administration of the chiefship in accordance 
with the spirit of modern times. He has opened a dispensary at 
Awan in addition to one at Uniara, has raised the upper primary 
school to Middle school and opened branch schools in all the Tehsils. 

He is very social and popular. In the Great War he furnished 260 
recruits and subscribed Rs. 20,000 to the War Loan. 

There are many places of historical and architectural importance I 
in the territ<M*y. Population: 36,763. Revenue: Rs. 4 lacs. i 

Heir-appareni : Rajkumar Rajaindersinghji. I 

Address: Uniara, Rajputana. il 
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■W tUSUF : Nawab Sir Mithammad, 

Kt., Bamster-al-Law, is the 
M biggest and most influential land- 
holder in the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces. He is a hereditary 
Nawab and has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the iruiuguratiDn 
of the Montagii-Chelmsford Reforms ni 
1921. He was appointed a Minister in 
1926 and continued in that oflice foi 
nearly 12 yeais until the intioduction of 
the Provincial Autonomy. He was also in 
the Interim Ministry formed under the 
new constitution. He has travelled widely 
and has made a special study of the 
people and problems of the United 
Provinces. He has rendered great public 
service by infusing a real spirit of self- 
government in the local bodies which has 
enabled and encouraged them to discharge 
their duties and obligations towards the 
public more effectively and efficiently. 

His personal interest and guidance in the 
affairs of the local bodies has been re- 
sponsible for greater amenities to the 
public. It was through Ins patronage 
that the U P. District Boards’ Conference 
was originated and has been working 
so successfully. 

The high standard of the provincial roads that thcproviino can rightly boast of is the 
result of the continuous and untiring efforts of Nawab Sir Mul ammad \usuf in the 1 ubhe 
Works Department The great progress made by the Public Health Deparlmcut, the 
increasing efficiency and popularity of the Medical Department, the growth of the co-oiHT.itive 
movement and the general efficiency of the Registration and Veterinary J >epartments arc 
all due to his sound and efficient adinmistration during the last 12 years He lias always 
shown the spirit, initiative and enthusiasm for the good of the people and the province 

His services in the cause of the landholders are too well-known to be reitetated In the 
well-being and uplift of the remmdars and the tenants he has -‘Iwavs evim ed Keen and 
personal interest. An active worker of the Agra Province Zemindars Assoc 
on an intensive campaign throughout the province and did thit the- Arm 

position of the zemindars In fact, it would be no exaggeration sav that ^ho Agra 
Kovince Zemindars’ Association is a lasting monument to his untinng and zc..ilons 
efforts. 

Several educational and religtous mstitnt.ons o»v I'’"’' 
charitable disposition His courtesy and obliRing n.itim- h. vt « n f i J 

the ccumcils has proved beyond a shadow of doubt that he is a pillar oi nai ngi 
to the government and the public at large. 

He is one of the most influential 

importance. He has contributed m no m following a wise and sound policy 

solidarity of the Mussalmans mln^aanci has R community 

bSd rbir^rnT’^r^-s of a., scbooK of thou«bt. 

He is universally liked and respected both ^ selfles^ wOTker who is always 

non-Muslims, and in him one can s’^^^rtiahty is welbknow^ and he commands 

Address : 57, Newberry Road, Lucknow. 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
f this book. Below are given details of the 
ther Calendars in use In India. 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
be system arranged A.D. 358. The Calendar 
ates from tlie Creation, which is fixed as 
,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
if the Christian Era ; the year is Luni -solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
ates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
rom Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
uiy 15. 622 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


The Fault year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Sam vat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Luni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of Its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvai era dates fiom 67 B.o., and is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
foitnmhts— sudi, or bright, and badx, or darK. 
E.i(.-h fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
j the dates of the civil days given in our 
I calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1938. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 


Hindu. 


amshedi Navroz 


Marcii 

21 

tvan Jashan 


April 

13 

tdar Jashan 


May 

12 

^arthost-no-Dlso 


June 

13 

latha Gahambars (1 day) 


Sept. 

3 

^ew Year 


fp 

5 A 6 

£hordad Sal 


»> 

11 

Parsee (Kadmi). 


Vvan Jashan 


Marcli 

14 

Vdar Jashan 


April 

12 

Karthobt-no-Diso 


May 

14 

latha Gahambars 


Aug. 

4 A 5 

'few Year 


,, 

6 

IChordad Sal 



12 

Mohammedan 

(Sunni). 


8akri-id (Id-ul-nzah) 


Feb 

12 

Huharram 


March 

12 

[d-e-Milad 


May 

13 

ihah-e-Barat 


Oct 

10 

Elamzan-Id 


Non 

25 

Idahim Fair ( Bombay 
only) 

City 

Dec. 

7 

Mohammedan (Shia). 


8akri-Id 


Feb. 

12 

Huharram 


March 

12 

ihahadat-e-Imam Hasan 


April 

29 

fd-c-Milad 


May 

18 

$hahadat-e-Hazarat Ali 


Nov. 

14 

llamzan-Id (Id-ul-Fitr.) 


,, 

25 


Makar-Sankranti .. Jan. 14 

Maha Shivratri . . . . , . Feb. 28 

Holi (2nd day) Mar. 16 

Hamnavami . . . . . . April 8 

Gocoanut Day .. .. .. Aug. 10 

(Jokul Asbtami .. .. ,, 10 

Ganesh Cbatburthi and 

Samvatsari ,, 29 

Dassera Oct. 4 

Divali .. .. .. ,, 22 (k 24 

Jewish. 

Pesachflst day) .. .. April 16 

Pesach (2nd day) . . . „ 22 

Shabouth J une 5 

Tishabeab . . . . Aug 7 

llosh Hoshana (2 days) .. Sept. 26 *27 

Kippur (2 da ys) Oct. 4 & 5 

Sukkoth (2 days) .. . ,, 10<t 18 

Jain. 

Mahavir Jayanti Chaitia Sud 13 Aj»ril 12 

Ghaitra Sud 15 m 14 

Shara\ao Vad 13, 1 4, 30 & 

Bhadarva Sud 1 & 2 . . . . Aug 23 to 27 

Pajushan >. ^>0 

Kartik Sud 15 Nov. 7 

Christian. 

New Year 1 

Easter .. .. •• •• Ajuil 16 A 18 

Ghristmas.. .. •• •• 

New Year's Eve .. .. 


Notes. — (1) If any of the Mohammedan sectional holida>s (both Sunni and 

does not fall on the day notihed, the Mohammedan ‘ 

(Sunni or Shiaasthe case may be) maybe granted a sectional holiday inheu 
of a holiday on the day notified. 


Jiing-Emreror’s Birthday. June 9. 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


Mahomedan. 

1838. 1358. 

January 3 . . Zulkaada . . 1 

Febnnry 2 .. . .. 1 

1938 1357. 

March 4 . . Muharram . . 1 

April 3 . . Safar . . . 1 

May 2 Kubia I . . . 1 

May 31 . Rabla H . . 1 

lune 30 Jumada 1 . 1 

July 20 .. .lamada n . 1 

August 27 Rajab . . . 1 

September 2« .. Shaban .. .. 1 

October 25 .. Ramzan .. .. 1 

November 24 .. Shavval .. .. 1 

December 24 .. Zulkaada .. 1 

December 31 . . Zulkaada . . 8 

Bengalee. 

1938. 1344. 

January 1 .. Vaus .. .. 17 

January 15 .. Magh .. 1 

February 13 Phalgun .. 1 

March 16 .. Chaltra .. .. 1 

1938. 1345 . 

.^ril 14 . . Balsa ck . . . . 1 

Biay 15 . Jaistim .. .. 1 

June 1(1 .. Ashar .. .. 1 

July 17 .. Shrabaii .. .. 1 

August 18 . . Bbadra . . . . 1 

September 19 .. Ashwin .. .. 1 

Octot“.r 18 .. Kartick .. .. 1 

November 17 .. Agrabayan orMarga 1 

December 16 ,, Pans .. .. l 

Samvat 

(S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 

1938. 1994. 

January 2 .. Pausha .. ..8 1 

January 17 .. Pausha .. .. B 1 

February 1 .. Magha ..Si 

February 15 .. Magha .. .. B 1 

Match 3 . . Phalgun . . ..Si 

March 17 .. Plulgun .. B 1 

April 1 .. Chaltra .. ..Si 

April 1.5 . . Chaltra , . . . B 1 

May I .. Vaisaka .. ..SI 

May 15 . . Vaisaka . . . . B 1 

May 30 Jyalstha .. ..SI 

June 13 .. Jyalstha.. .. B 1 

June 28 .. Ashada .. ..Si 

July 13 .. Ashada . ..Bl 

July 28 .. Sravana ..Si 

August 12 . . Sravana . . . . B 1 

August 26 . . Bhadro ..81 

September 10 .. Bhadra . ..HI 

September 24 . . Asvln . . ..Si 

October 10 . . Asvin . B 1 


1938 . 1995 . 

October 24 .. Karttlka .. { 

November 8 . . Karttlka . . . . 1 

November 22 .. Marga .. .. 1 

December 8 . . Marga . . . . 1 

l>eceml)er 22 , .. Paiisha .. .. g 

Telugu & Kanarese. 

(S=Sudee, B Budee.) 

1938 1859 

January 1 Margasli 

January 2 .. Pushyam .. 

January 17 .. Pushyam 

February 1 . . Maghain 

February 15 . . Maghain 

March 3 . . Phalgun 

March 17 . . Phalgun 

1938 . 1860 . 

April 1 .. Chaltrain 

April 15 .. Chaltram 

May 1 . . Vaisakh . . 

May 16 .. Vaisakh 

Mjiy 30 .. Jyesht 

June 13 .. Jyesht 

June 28 . . Ashadh 

July 13 .. Ashadh 

July 28 . . Sravan 

August 12 . . Sravan 

August 26 . . Bhadrapad . 

September 10 .. Bhadrapad . 

September 24 .. Asviyuj 

October 10 . . Asviyuj 

October 24 . . Eartnik 

November 8 . , Karthlk 

November 23 .. Margasir 

December 8 . . Margasir 

December 22 . . Pu^hyain . . 

TamiUMalajalam. 


1938 . 

1113 . 

January 

1 

.. Margali'Dhanus 

January 

14 

. . Thai-Makaram 

February 

12 

Masl-Kumbham 

March 

14 

. . Pangun i-Meenum 

April 

13 

. . Chittrai-Mesham 

May 

14 

Valkasl-Vrlshabha 

Tune 

15 

. . Ani’Mlthunam 

July 

16 

. . Adi-Karkltakam 

1938 . 

1114 

August 

16 

. . Avanl-ddngam 

September 

16 

Pooratasi-E aiini 

October 

17 

. . Aippisi'Thulam 

November 

16 

. . Eartikai-Vrishebi 
kam 

December 

15 

. . Margali-Dhauui 

December 

81 

. . Margali-Dbaaus 
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